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CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER refffrring to the description of the solar pyrometer, | radiant heat. This fixed relation between the 
(Illustrations are indicated by an asterisk.) contained in the article before referred to,that the | angle subtended and the temperature transmitted 


radiant heat transmitted from a circular radiator is evidently of the utmost importance. In con- 
of known size to the bulb of a thermometer ap- | nection with the fact already noticed, that the in 
plied at a known distance, within a vacuum, has | tensities of radiators of different size are inversely 
been ascertained with critical nicety. It has been | as the squares of the sines of the subtended angles, 

it enables us to apply the proposed practical test 
in support of the assertion that the temperature of 
| an inaccessible radiator may be determined with- 
| out ascertaining its size or distance. Astronomy 
| furnishes the information that the angle subtend- 
| ed by a line drawn from the circumference of the 
un, and a line drawn from its center towards the 
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RADIANT’ HEAT TRANSMITTED BY 
x FLAMES. 


BY CAPTAIN JONN ERICSSON. 
Tux temperature produced by the radiation of 
fiames, is a subject of far greater importance than 
generally supposed. Some distinguished physic- 
ists imagine that the radiant power of flames is 
considerably less than that of incandescent solid 
substances, contending that it is impossible to as- 
certain the temperature of the sun because the 
radiant heat transmitted is the result of the radi- 
ation of the incandescent gases of the photosphere. 
The accompanying illustration, Fig. 1, represents 
an apparatus originally constructed to demon- 
strate the unsoundness of this assumption, and to 
prove that the radiant power of flame is not less 
than that of incandescent solid bodies. In a prac- 
tical point of view, an exact knowledge of the 
temperature produced by the radiant heat trans- 
mitted by flames, is of great importance, as it 
furnishes means of measuring, with desirable pre- 
cision, temperatures which the nature of the ma- 
terials at our command renders it impossible to 
ascertain by direct contact. It was shown in the 
article on Solar Heat, published in Zngineering, 
December 30, 1870, that the intensities of circular 
radiators of different size, imparting equal temper- 
ature at equal distance from the radiating surface, 
are inversely as the squares of the sines of half of 
the subtended angles, that is, the angles formed 
by the axes of the circular radiant surfaces and 
the heat rays projected from the circumferences 
to the substance receiving the radiant heat, in the 
prolongation of the axes. It will be evident on 
reflection that, agreeably to this proposition, it is 
possible to determine the temperature of an 
inaccessible circular radiator without knowing its 
size or distance. The method of measuring 
temperature, which we are going to consider, de- 
pending solely on the correctness of the paradox- 
ical proposition just stated, it will be necessary 
to subject the latter to some test of a practical 
mature before we proceed to examine in detail | — 
the device by which the radiant intensity, trans- ed from the circumference towards the bulb, the the radiator of the solar pyrometer and its axle 
mitted by a flame, is rendered subservient in|temperature of the radiator will be 12°91 times | being 16? 8’, it will be found by an easy calcula- 
determining its temperature. It will be seen by that indicated by the thermometer receiving the tion that the square of the sine of the angle sub- 
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earth when the latter is in aphelion, is very nearly 
15 46". The corresponding angle subtended by 


shown that, with an angle of 16° 8 subtended by 
the axis of the radiator and the heat rays project- 
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tended by d An; io,. the TH at ‘the corre- 
sponding sine Of AKs eur of the Pyrometer as 
1: 368571. The, experimgats “pith, this instru- 
ment hay ing gbtdbtighted she fci viov gated that 
the intensity of the An surface is · la 91[times 
greater than the temper&ture.transmitted to the 
focal thermometer, it will be' *reudily perceived 
that in order to raise the focal temperature to 
84:847, the temperature of the radiator must be 
8484x12:91—1095 28". And if we suppose its di- 
ameter to be reduced to such an extent that it sub- 
tends an angle of only 15' 46", like that subtend- 
ed by the sun, it will be obvious that its temper- 
ature, owing to the small radiating surface, must 
be vastly increased to transmit a temperature of 
84:84? to the focal thermometer. The foregoing 
explanation having demonstrated that the increase 
of temperature required under the stated condi- 
tions, will be inversely as the sines of the sub- 
tended angles, viz., 868571: 1, it will be seen that 
the temperature of the diminished radiator must 
be 868571 x 1095:28? —4,036,884? in order to trans- 
mit the stated temperature of 84:84^ to the focal 
thermometer. It scarcely needs explanation that 
the temperature last mentioned has been selected 
as a basis of our calculations on the ground that 
the intensity of solar radiation is 84:849 at the 
boundary of the atmosphere when the earth is in 
aphelion, in which position, it will be recollected, 
the before-mentioned angle—15' 46'—is subtend- 
ed. Consequently, the temperature of the sun, 
deduced from the data furnished by the results 
of the experiments with the solar pyrometer, with- 
out reference to the sun's distance or size, will be 
4,030,8849. Now, computations based on the sun's 
distance and diameter, in accordance with the 
theory that the temperature produced by radiant 
heat is inversely as the areas over which the rays 
are dispersed, in connection with the ascertained 
intensity of solar radiation at the boundary of the 
terrestrial atmosphere, show that the temperature 
of the sun at the surface of the photosphere 
somewhat exceeds 4,035,5009. (See demonstra- 
tion published in JAZnagineering, December 80, 
1870.) Considering this close agreement between 
the results arrived at by methods totally different, 
and considering the severity of the test applied, 
that of comparing the effect of radiant heat at a 
distance of 18 inches, to that acting through a 
space exceeding 90,000,000 miles, we cannot ques- 
tion the soundness of the doctrine enunciated at 
the commencement of our discourse, nor question 
the practicability of measuring the temperatures 
of distant inaccessible bodies without knowing their 
size ordistance. Theimportant fact should not be 
overlooked that our demonstration relates only to 
the temperature of circular radiators. But it will 
be shown hereafter that the temperature of radi- 
ators of an irregular form, whether consisting of 
incandescent metallic bodies or flames, may also 
be ascertained, irrespective of the distance and 
size of the radiating surface, provided that dis- 
tance be short. 

Before examining the adopted expedients of 
measuring the temperature transmitted by the 
radiation of flames, it will be necessary to con- 
sider their composition. Professor Draper, who 
has closely investigated the subject, states that 
the flame of a lamp consists of three principal 
divisions: First. A central nucleus which is not 
luminous, and consists of combustible vapor. 
Secondly. An intermediate portion, the true 
flame, arising fam the reaction of the air and the 
combustible vapor, and being composed of a suc- 
cession of superposed shells, the interior being 
red, the exterior violet, and the intervening ones 
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colored in the proper order of refrangibility ; the 
cause of this difference of color being the declin- 
ing activity with which the combustion gocs on 
deeper and deeper in the flame. As to tem- 
perature, Professor Draper considers that the in- 
ner red shell cannot be less than, 977“ Fahr., and 
the exterior violet one probably more than 2,5009 
Fahr. Thirdly. An envelove consisting of the 
products of combustion, exterior to the true flame, 
shining simply as an incandescent body, and 
its light for the most part overpowered by the 
brighter portion within. Apart from the diffi- 
culty of giving to such a flame ns the one describ- 
ed the form necessary to render exact measure- 
ment of its radiant power possible, the result 
would be of little value owing to the want of 
homogeneity and uniformity of temperature. Our 
investigation, therefore, will be confined to what 
may be termed solid flames of uniform temper- 
ature throughout the mass, such, for instance, as 
the flames of reverberatory furnaces and cupolas 
surrounded by walls that prevent the action of 
the exterior nutmospheré. Evidently, if we can 
ascertain what intensity of flame is indispensable 
to fuse a metal, we at the same time ascertain the 
temperature of the fused metal itself. It will be 
reserved for a future occasion, to present a deline- 
ation and description of an instrument by means 
of which the temperature of such flames may be 
measured for practical purposes; our present ob- 
ject is simply that of answering the theoretical 
question, Is the temperature transmitted by solid 
flamcs equal to, or less than, that transmitted by 
incandescent metallic bodies? The reader will 
bear in mind that this investigation was originally 
undertaken to refute the assertion of certain savants 
that, the temperature of the sun cannot be ascer- 
tained because the radiant power of incandescent 
gases is less than that of incandescent solid matter. 

Fig. 1 on the opposite page represents a conical 
furnace provided with a grate applied at the con- 
tracted lower portion, admitting of a free passage 
of the air over the entire surface. A capacious 
chamber is formed under the grate, into which air 
is forced by an ordiniry Sturtivant centrifugal 
blower. The internal portion of the furnace is 
contracted towards the top, as shown in Fig. 2, 
terminating with a square opening, over which 
is placed a square trunk corresponding exactly 
with the said opening. The furnace being charg- 
ed with combustibles that readily ignite, it will 
be evident that a moderate speed of the blower will, 
soon after ignition, fill the square trunk with a 
solid flame of perfectly uniform temperature 
throughout, contact with the exterior atmosphere 
being wholly prevented, while the air which sup- 
ports the combustion is subdivided almost infinite- 
ly, and uniformly dispersed, through the mass of 
burning fuel. A chimney of very large section, 
equal to that of the contracted part of the furnace, 
being applied above the square trunk, any tenden- 
cy to pressure and accumulation in the same will 
be effectually prevented. A solid flame of uniform 
temperature having thus been obtained, its radiant 
power has been ascertained by the following de- 
vice, A conical vessel open at the large end, sur- 
rounded with a water-jacket of cylindrical form, 
shown in Fig. 2, is secured to the square trunk, 
a circular opening being formed in the side 
of the latter, corresponding with the open end of 
the conical vessel. Referring to Fig. 2, it will be 
seen that a perforated diaphragm (composed of 
polished silver) is introduced near the small end of 
the conical vessel. A thermometer is applied near 
the circular perforation of the diaphragm, the bulb 
being placed exactly in the center line of the 
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vescel. An opening, surrounded with a short 
conical tube, covered with a piece of mica, affords 
a view of the interior of the conical vessel. The 
waterjacket is supplied from the street main, a 
constant stream being kept up during experiments. 
The application of a chimney of large diameter 
above the square flame-trunk, and the covering 
of the short conical tube with mica, as stated, in 
order to prevent any current of heated air or gas 
through the conical vessel, have contributed to 
secure the desired result. A disk of flame of uni- 
form brightness, the color varying with the speed 
of the blower, has been successfully produced. 
Respecting the experiments which have been in- 
stituted, it may be brictly stated that, when tho 
blower is worked at the most advantageous speed 
for producing a flame of maximum brightness, the 
thermometer exposed to its radiant heat indicates 
282°, while the temperature of the water circu- 
Jating through the external casing is 739. Hence, 
the heat transmitted to the inclosed thermome- 
ter by the radiation of the flame produces an 
augmentation of temperature of 282—73=209° 
Fahr. The angle subtended by the center line of 
the conical vessel and lines drawn from the circum- 
ference of the flame-disk to the bulb of the ther- 
mometer, being 16° 8', precisely as in the solar 
pyrometer, we Know that its temperature must be 
12:01 times greater than that indicated by the in- 
closed thermometer. Accordingly, the tempera- 
ture of the flame passing from the furnace through 
the square trunk into the chimney will bo 
12.91 x 200—2698? Fahr. a result corresponding 
very nearly with ordinary pyrometer indications ; 
a fact, however,of little importance in view of the 
uncertainty of such indications. It will be sup- 
posed that the stated high temperaturo of tho 
flame must at once destroy the equare trunk. 
Such, however, is not the case, from thc reason 
that the trunk is made of plate-iron only 1-16 inch 
thick, the radiation of which is so rapid that the 
gases composing the flame—these gases being 
slow conductors—cannot communicate the heat 
as fast as it is carried off by radiation. The top of 
the furnace at the point where the flame is concen. 
trated and conducted into the square trunk, being 
exposed to intense heat, is lined with fire-clay. It 
should be observed that the apparatus is exposed 
to a high temperature only while the blower is in 
operation, the motion being stopped as soon as the 
internal thermometer reaches maximum indioa- 
tion. 

It will be noticed by those who have attentively 
studied the article on radiant heat published in 
Engineering, Nov. 25, 1870, that, unless the radiant 
surface forms a spherical concavity, the focus of 
which coincides with the center of the bulb of the 
recording thermometer, the indication will not be 
exact. The flame-disk being circular, this objec. 
tion is overcome by removing the thermometer 
from the face of the flame to such a distance, that 
the mean length of the heat rays transmitted to 
the bulb corresponds with the radius of a concave 
radiator of the same diameter as the flame-disk, 
subtending the before-named angle of 16° 8’. As 
already mentioned, the consideration of the practi- 
cal application of the principle developed by the 
apparatus represented by our illustration, almost 
self-evident to constructive minds, has been re- 
served for another occasion. In the meantime, 
engineers will be interested to learn that instru- 
ments are being constructed by means of which 
the temperature of metals, of any temperature, 
may be measured with positive accuracy by simply 
ascertaining their radiant power at a convenient 
but unknown distance. 
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The Austrian Torpedo. 

uch bas been said during the past year or two 
concerning the improved system of torpedoes 
adopted by the Austrian Government; but the 
descriptions given here, so far as we know, 
have been comparatively imperfect. The follow- 
ing from Engincering gives a comprehensive sketch 
of the construction of the device and of the experi- 
ments therewith, reaching, it will be seen, con- 
clusions decidedly unfavorable to the inventor :— 

“ Ata time like the present, when the torpedo is 
being 80 actively developed into & position which 
will unquestionably be a leading one in the naval 
warfare of the future, any new phase in the ques- 
tion becomes of equal interest and importance. 
Until very recently it was generally supposed that 
that question had been settled by the adoption of 
Captain Harvey's seamanlike otter torpedo for 
service afloat, and of the submerged electrical tor- 
pedoes designed by the Royal Engineers for sta- 
tionary or coast service. We certainly shared this 
opinion in common with those who have for the 
past five years or so watched the gradual and 
satisfactory solution of the torpedo problem, and 
we were, therefore, not a little surprised to learn 
upon undoubted authority that our economical 
Government had given, or were about to give, 
£15,000 for a very ingenious toy torpedo of Aus- 
trian extraction. The history of this torpedo pre- 
sents many points of interest, especially at the 
present time, when the invention is to become 
national property at the expense of the national 
purse; and we may at once express our decided 
opinion that no results have been yet obtained with 
it to justify the action of the Government. 

“ During the autumn of 1869 there might have 
been seen occasionally disporting itself in the wa- 
ters at the little port of Fiume, in the Adriatic, a 
self-propelled mechanical fish, sonie 20 feet in length 
and of a form approximating to that of the sword- 
fish. The idea of such a torpedo is due to one 
Captain Luppis, a retired officer of the Austrian 
navy, who proposed a moving and floating weapon, 
the forepart of which should be filled with explo- 
sive material, and the afterpart devoted to the mo- 
tive power, which was originally intended to be 
steam. Such was the idea when it was commani- 
cated to Mr. Robert Whitehead, an English engi- 
neer resident at Fiame, where he held, and we be- 
lieve still holds, the post of chief of an engineering 
establishment. Mr. Whitehead developed the 
surface torpedo into a submerged weapon, the pro- 
pelling power of which was compressed air. He 
retained the form of the swordfish, but, besides a 
projecting snout, he gave it a vertical and two 
lateral projections—triggers, in fact—by which the 
mechine was exploded on contact. The snout act- 
ing also as a trigger, the weapon thus had four 
chances of exploding on hitting its mark. It is 
charged with any available powerfal explosive 

compound, and can be propelled at any required 
depth below the surface of the water, at a maximum 
speed of 12 knots an hour. 

“ The head and shoulders of the fish now contain 
the charge, the body forming the engine-room and 
storehouse for the compressed air, which works an 
internal engine, by which an external four-bladed 
ecrew is actuated. It is fitted with fins for the 
purpose of guiding it through a tube attached to a 
torpedo ship, from which it is discharged into the 
sea for action. You have only—says the inventor 
in effect—to point the creature at its game, to cock 
its fins at the right angle, and to give it a pinch 
and a push, when off it will go with undeviating 
accuracy tothe mark. Nay, more, it can be made 
to travel in any direction; to move at an upward or 


a downward angle; in horizontal plane; or to gy. 
rate around a central point. Encouraged by such 
sanguine assurances, the Government purchased 
several of these torpedoes, and with them experi- 
ments were carried out in October of last year, to 
which we shall next direct attention. 


“ The construction of these torpedoes was carried 
out at Chatham by the inventor with the utmost 
secrecy, and the most profound mystery was made 
to surround them. Our acquaintance with the 
weapon at the port of Fiume affords us a general 
knowledge of its construction, whilet for the rest 
we may observe that its details are of no great 
moment save to those who have sold and those who 
have bought the torpedo. In the Sheerness ex- 
periments, the Oberon was used as a torpedo vessel, 
having been fitted with a tube 2 feet in diameter 
and 28 feet in length, placed in a line with her keel, 
and some distance below her draught-line. This 
tube was closed externally by a cap, and was divi- 
ded internally into two portions, each being ren- 
dered water-tight by means of penstocks, which 
also prevented the admission of water into the 
ship. The torpedo was passed into the rear portion 
of the tube upon rollers, and the penstock behind it 
being secured, the one in front was opened. The 
cap was then removed from the orifice, and the 
weapon expelled from the tube by a piston ar. 
rangement. The fins act as guides, bearing agains; 
four rails placed at the top and bottom of the tube, 
As the torpedo passed out of the tube, a projecting 
lever caught against a stud in the latter, and 
started the propelling machinery. Direction was 
given to the weapon by the course of the vessel 
aim being taken by the steersman. On the occa’ 
sion of the trials, the hulk of the Aigle, which 
had long been used as a coal depot in Sheerness 
harbor, formed the object of attack. The hulk 
was about 120 feet long with 30 feet beam, and 
was moored fast stem and stern. The Oberon 
steamed head on to the broadside of the Aigle 
until she nearly reached her, then she backed 
astern to a range of about 120 or 180 yards from 
the target. At & given signal the torpedo was 
liberated, and in about 25 seconds more it ex- 
ploded against the hulk. The timbers of the 
Aigle were tolerably rotten, so that 67 lbs. of gun. 
cotton easily put an end to her existence. A 
smaller torpedo was subsequently discharged from 
a gig 20 feet long against a netting target, in 
which it was caught and exploded. The range 
was the same as in the previous experiment, and 
the object was to show that a vessel could be pro 
tected by such a surrounding, placed about 5 yards 
from her hull. This was supposed to have been 
demonstrated by the fact that the hulk behind the 
netting was notinjured. The charge, however, was 
only 18 lb. of] gly-oxaline, which is much emaller 
than would ever be used in practice. But what 
vessel on earth—we mean on water—would ever 
sail about with a crinoline of rope netting on? 

Such are all the experiments, as far as we know, 
that have been made with this fancy weapon. Let 
us then see what they teach, and how far they 
justify a payment of £15,000 for the secret of the 
invention alone, not to mention the cost of the tor- 
pedoes, which is very great. All that we at pres- 
ent know is that, to use these weapons, the torpedo 
vessel must approach within very close range of the 
enemy, and must then back and fill, and be brought 
to & dead stand, before delivering her charge. Aim 
must, moreover, be taken at an enemy's broadside 
and the chances of escape for the torpedo craft from 
the guns of her adversary are small indeed. Be. 
sides, it was a very easy matter to steer the Oberon 
direct on to the broadside of the moored and unre- 


sisting hulk of the Aigle, and to plant a torpedo 
upon her at a distance of 130 yards in the calm 
waters of the Medway. But what about a rough 
sea, a moving vessel with spiteful guns on board of 
her? or what ofa dark night with & bit of wind 
on? We contend that it would be utterly impossi- 
ble to deliver a fish torpedo successfully under any 
of the above conditions, so that we are reduced to 
the necessity of admiring Mr. Whitehead's skill in 
devising this ingenious weapon. In 1869, & Com- 
mission from the United States, consisting of Ad. 
miral Radford, and two officers from the United 
States frigate Franklin was sent to Fiume to in- 
vestigate the nature and powers of the fish torpedo. 
But it does not appear that they were particularly 
smitten therewith, az they left the inventor in un- 
disturbed possession of his secret. Austria, it is 
said, has paid a good round sum for the invention. 
but she does not seem to think very much of it, or 
to have utilized it, and such will doubtless be the 
result of our experience in the matter. 


Copal. 

CONTRARY to what is generally supposed, there is 
but very little copal found upon the Island of Zan- 
zibar itself, and the little which is found is very in- 
ferior in quality and does not enter into trade. 
Moreover, there are copal-producing trees still 
growing on the island, and in various parts of 
West Aírica, particularly in the interior whence 
the raw copal is brought by the natives, but the 
fresh and unfossilized gum obtained from these is 
nearly valueless, and when mixed with the fossil 
gums, as is often done by the natives for the pur- 
pose of adulteration, it is always rejected by expe- 
rienced buyers. 

The great bulk of the fossil copal, which alone is 
merchantable, comes from the adjacent shores of 
Africa, where it is found principally in a long strip 
of coast land, baving an'extent of two or three hun- 
dred miles in length, and extending inland to a 
distance of about 25 miles. This section of the 
East African coast land is called the Mrima, and it 
is in the sand of this low and desolate tract, in 
which there are no inhabitants, and but little vege- 
tation, that the Zanzibar copal is found.— The Hub. 

EE Ge poene rts RE 
Sea-baths for London. 

À PROJECT for supplying London with sea-water 
has been started by a company, which is about to 
apply to Parliament for incorporation, and for the 
necessary powers to effect its object. It is proposed 
to bring the water from tbe neighborhood of 
Brighton, by means of nine reservoirs and ten con- 
duits and pumping stations, which are to be con- 
structed en route at Aldrington, Preston, Patcham, 
Newtimber, and Cuckfield, in Sussex ; Merstham 
Surrey ; Hendon Street and Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
St. George's, Hanover Square, and in Moore Street, 
St. Luke's, Chelsea. The company propose, further, 
to construct public and other baths, and to supply 
sea- water to Brighton itself and other enumerated 
localities, and to any parish or place within the 
limits of the metropolis district, as defined by the 
“ Metropolis Local Management Act.” 

E 
From. Odessa to Hong Kong. 

Ir is not generally known that Russia is now 
running a line of fine steamships from Odessa, in 
the Black Sea, and Hong Kong, via the Suez 
Canal. It is stated that the line is to be extended 
by connecting steamers from the mouth of the 
Amour, through the Yellow Sea and the Chinese 
coast, touching at the principal ports in China and 
Japan. This will probably be the longest line of 
unbroken ccean steam traneit in the world. 
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American vs. English Traveling. Wild’s Patent Dancing Toy. clamp is made to serve the same purpose in the 


Says Enginecring :—" The traveling public this; Fon innocent fun, a very excellent thing in its cheaper varieties. This amusing toy was patent- 
(European) side of the Atlantic, especially the! way, the little inyention represented in the accom- ed Nov. 29, 1870, and any further information may 
English traveling public, are very patient and|panying engraving can justly lay claim to much | be obtained by addressing G. L. Wild & Bros., No. 
long-suffering. Americans understand how to re- merit. As will be scen from the appended de- 420 Eleventh Street, Washington, D. C. 
duce the inconvenience of travel to a minimum, | scription,it comprises a circular table so attached 883 
and to provide luxurious accommodation at a mod- to the bridge of a piano forte that the vibrations Improvements in Gas Manufacture: 
erate cost to every traveler, whether by railway or | induced in the playing of the instrument insure Gas engineering is now recognized as a distinct 
river; fitting up cars, in the one case, with a de- | the most grotesque saltatory exercises on the part | and important branch of the constructive arts, and 
gree of completeness and comfort unknown out of | of certain miniature figures arranged upon the | shows continual proof-of progress in the improve- 

the country, and equipping floating palaces, table; the movement of the figures keeping per-] ments that are being constantly wrought therein. 
whereof the magnificence must be seen to be be- fect time to the music, and performing in a truly | Among the latest of these we clip from an ex- 
lieved, in the other. That railway, collisions are | comical manner. | change mention of a new arrangement of retorts 
frequent, and disastrous river-boat explosions are In adjusting the toy in position the upright | for which some practical advantages are claimed. 
not unknown, does not by any means affect the| standard upon the upper end of which the table, | In it a bench of three retorts is used—one set hor- 
matter. Comfort in traveling is an affair separate | or, so to speak, the dancing floor, is fixed, has its izontally, and the other two set vertically. The 


from safety ; the former, as two vertical retorts are filled 
we say, is thoroughly under- w e avy with small pieces of fire- 
stood in the States, the latter ASA SERE 2 3 Pe Ws NM brick kept at a white heat. 
will probably come in time. „ gw = „ um - dE. o. — C T The crude fuel is placed in 


On the other hand, the 
British publie, with far 
greater means at their dis- 
posal, and a boasted superi- 
ority in matters of taste and | 
refinement, are content to $ X E n — Se Mes bo SH Se ae 
submit to many easily ob- += m 
viated railway discomforts ; 
have only lately, and under 
protest, admitted improve. 
ments in passenger street- 
trafic; continue to support 
a service of river-boats which 


are a disgrace to the Thames, rials cool; they are suitable 
and to every one who has 


l W e IE Er— dc for heating retorts and for 
to do with them; and, year FN ICE : —— Aa 4 smelting purposes, 2. The 
after year, passes in idle dis- | : = doors of gas-retorts are 
cussion upon improvements formed with a ring of iron 
in our international com- with snugs and a disk of 
munication, while nothing sheet-iron operated on by 
is 1 MT thou, screws, or with a hinged 
egeo n Vie PR cross-bar, making a secure 
remain subjec o the joint without luting. 3. Li- 
inconveniences of a service 


iih, | TUM quid is distributed to the 
against which for years past th 7 li : Ap 
P | scrubber by a divided hol- 
the whole civilized world 


: low arm, overbalanced by 
liae cried out. : 
se cioe . water, and traveling round 
WILD'S PATENT DANCINC TOY. upon à wheel having short, 
flat faces. 4. The hydraulic 
INDIA-RUBBER has been applied in the manufac- | lower extremity provided with a screw-clamp,; center valve is connected with a series of four 
ture of beds, mattresses, and the like in many dif- | clearly represented in the engraving. This clamp | purifiers by a four-way cock or valve. 5. To pre- 
ferent ways. A new application in this line com- is attached to the base end of the sounding-board vent offensive gases being given off, the spent lime 
prises the use of a shect of india-rubber cloth, six | bridge, i.e., the wooden bar or strip over which the is damped, pressed, and formed into solid blocks 
feet square, divided into three portions, the center | piano strings are passed, and strained tight by | with other materials or alone. The mixing and 
being double, so that it may be inflated with air means of the pegs. By very simple means, not pressing machine consists of a mill having hori- 
or water, and one end raised in the form of a pil- shown in the engraving, the retention of the zontal revolving arms with an eccentric serrated 
low. Thetwo wings are of single cloth with but- dancing figures in proper position upon the table | ring. 
tons and buttonholes, so that they may lap over, | is secured. The operation of the device is readi- =e 
and kept extended and raised by bars, so that they ly apparent; the vibrations from the strings pass-| OUT of the three hundred and seven million pas- 
form a kind of tent or pitched roof. The sheet is ing through the bridge to the upright standard, | sengers carried last year on the English railways, 
fitted with eyelet holes, straps or cords, and a flap and being thence communicated to the table, the | only seventeen were killed by * causes beyond their 
or hood-piece. In connection with each bed is a | jarring or trembling of which in regular time own control.” This is less than half the number 
pole, for convenience divided into four lengths. gives motion to the figures. Different figures, of killed during the same period by orange-peel 
The bed can be arranged to act as a tent, as a sen- | which a large variety is provided, may be used as thrown on the London pavements, which would 
try box and a cloak, and as a pontoon. desired, and the entertainment varied accordingly, seem to prove that it is just twice as safe to ride 
8 The toy is very neatly got up, with a gilt orua- on English railroads as it is to walk on the London 
THE Ames Company at Chicopee are now con- mental rim around the periphery of the table, and, | streets. 
naar three bronze light house domes for the with the directions just given, may be readily ap. — ALLIGATOR-HIDE boots are much believed in, and 
Pacific coast. They will be put up in numbered | plied to a piano. Of course in overstrung pianos, | cost more money than can be cheerfully paid by 
85 Peona; extendirg through the three stories of in which the bridge is comprised in several pieces, | any person unless he has cash in plenty and a pas- 
the building, and when properly fitted taken down the clamp may be attached to any one of them. | sion for keeping his feet dry ; yet ordinary leather 
and shipped. But should these not extend beyond the top of | is now stamped to resemble alligator-skin. So an 
WksT VrnoriNIA embraces 16,000 of the 55,000 | the piano, the top must either be raised or the de- indignant gentleman writes to a newspaper that 
square miles of the great Alleghany coal-basin— | vice be attached to the main bridge. It should be| genuine mattress curled hair is now made from 
the largest and among the richest known to exist | mentioned that, while the screw-clamp is preferred | whalebone finely shaved. What a shoddy world 
in the world. for the more finished styles of the toy, a spring- ia this we live in! 


the receiving retort, and the 
volatile products conveyed 
directly to the vertical re- 
torts. 


Another system of irm- 
provements in this line of 
recent English origin is set 
forth as consisting in—I. 
Furnaces or ovens built of 
porous bricks, made of fire- 
clay mixed with plumbago, 
asbestus, or pumice, and 
have flues to keep the mate- 


; | 


>o 


Novel Camp Bed. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE HISTORY oF THE First LOCOMOTIVES IN 
AMERICA. From original documents and the 
testimony of living witnesses. By William H. 
Brown. 

This volume belongs to a class which has too 
few representatives in our technical literature: 
those which gather up from threatened oblivion 
the records of what was done in the infancy of 
American industrial and engineering enterprise, 
and provide in permanent form the material from 
which the historian in aftertimes will cull his 
choicest data. Without pretending to any especial 
grace in style or system in treatment of his sub- 
jeet, the writer of the volume before us has 
traced in a most satisfactory manner the history 
of the locomotive as concerns its introduction and 
use in this country, and his book should find a 
place on the library shelves of all who take an 
interest eitherin the practical working and manage- 
ment of railways, or of those who delight in study- 
ing the development of the industrial agencies to 
which all lands, and our own in particular, owe so 
much of their progress in all that pertains to 
civilized life. 

The first running locomotive of which we have 
any account was that of Cugnot, in 1769, built at 
the expense of the King of Franco, and still to be 
seen in the museum of the “Conservatoire des 
Arts and Metiers," at Paris. It was driven by two 
cylinders acting through piston.rods, ete., direct 
on the forward wheels, and supplied with steam 
from a kettle-shaped boiler carried at the front of 
the machine, and it ran at] the rate of four 
miles an hour. In 1784, William Murdoch, in 
England, made a successful model of a. steam-pro- 
pelled carriage, and was followed two years luter 
by William Symington, who also made a model, 
but neither of these projectors proceeded any fur- 
ther with the work. In 1801, Oliver Evans built 
a floating dredging machine weighing 42,000 
pounds, to the hull or vessel of which he fitted 
wheels connected with the engine, and ran it on 
land a mile and a half to the place of launching. 
In 1804, Trevethick placed a locomotive on the 
Merthyr Tydvil Tramway, in South Wales. It 
drew ten tuns at five miles an hour, and had a 
cylindrical boiler of cast-iron. This was the first 
instance in which the locomotive was placed upon 
rails; in other words, it formed the first railway as 
we now understand the term. 

But, although at first apparently successful, the 
many defects in the details of construction soon 
led to its abandonment, and various and odd were 
the devices brought forward to fulfil the supposed 
requisites of a profitable railway. Among these 
was the plan of Blenkinsop, put in operation be. 
tween the town of Leeds (England), and the Mid- 
dletown Collieries, three and one-half miles distant, 
ia 1812, and actually the first commercial railway 
in existence. In this the supporting wheels wero 
wholly independent of the engine, which latter 
worked a toothed wheel gearing into a toothed 
rail alongside the track. For a number of years 
the engines on this line drew trains carrying 
thirty tuns, at about three and three-fourths miles 
per hour. Another plan was that of a chain laid 
between the tracks, and passing once around a 
rotating barrel on the locomotive, so that the lat- 
ter could pull itself along by a strain upon the 
chain. Still another was Brunton’s engine, which 
was calculated to work by being pushed along by 
legs acting on the ground behind. The first ex- 
perimental engine on this system blew up and 
killed and wounded several persons, and that was 
the last of it, In 1812, Mr, Blackett, of Wylam, 


made s series of experiments that proved the ad- 
liesion of locomotive wheels on smooth rails to be 
sufficient for all tractive purposes ; this of course 
put Blenkinsop’s method out of sight, and paved 
the way for Stephenson’s success with his first 
engine, tried on the Killingwood Railway, July 
20, 1814, and drew thirty tuns up a grade of one 
in four hundred and fifty, at a speed of four miles 
an hour. After this came the rapid succession of 
locomotives which established the railway, as the 
term is now understood, iu England, and led to its 
introduction in America. 

The first locomotive run on rails in the United 
States (or on the continent) was the Stourbridge 
Lion, made by Stephenson, and brought from Eng- 
land for the Delaware and Hudson Canal and 
Railroad Company, by Horatio Allen, who stil! 
tells with much worthy pride of his running it, 
single-handed, for the first time. The best avail. 
able memoranda that the years have spared fixes 
the date on the sth of August, 1829. The 
same year marked the fabrication of locomotives 
at home. This resulted from an absolute necessi- 
ty. The English engines were made for straight 
lines, or those with only gentle curves, whereas 
the exigencies of American railway engineering 
required the turning of sharp curves, sometimes 
with a radius of not more than two hundred feet. 
The success of the Baltimore and Ohio road de- 
pended upon the turning of curves, to which the 
imported locomotives were unequal, and Mr. Peter 
Cooper, since so widely known for his philanthro- 
py, devised the engine which solved the difficulty. 
This was in 1829. It drew its own fuel and water, 
with curs, and forty persuns, and made thirteen 
miles up a grado of eighteen feet to the mile in 
one hour and twelve minutes. The return trip oc- 
cupied twelve minutes. The second locomotive 
built in the United States for actual service on a 
railway was the West Point, built. at the West 
Point Foundry Works, in New York City, for the 
South Carolina Railroad, and, after some experi- 
mental running, made its first regular trip 
March 5, 1831. 

So much for the topic indicated on the title-page 
of the book before us, and to which we do but in- 
adequate justice in this brief review. The writer 
has sought to verify his statements by original 
documents, which are frequently quoted entire, 
and help to make the book full of quaint, out-of- 
the-way, and interesting information. It may be 
obtained from *he author at 31 Beekman Street, 
New York City. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE To THE MANUFACTURE OF 
METALLIC ALLOYS. Comprising their chemical 
and physical properties, with their composition 
and uses. Translated from the French, by A. 
Guettier, Engineer and Director of Foundries, 
author of “ La Fonderieen Franco,” etc. By A. 
Fesquet, Chemist and Engineer. Philadelphia: 
Henry Carey Baird, Industrial Publisher, 406 
Walnut Street. 1872. Price $3 00. 

The character of this work is fully indicated by 
thetitle-page. Itis carefully compiled, and will be 
found useful as a work of reference to the prac- 
tical man, and a source of much interesting infor- 
mation to the student of metallurgy. 
e-+- 

THE Bridgewater, Mass., forge has contracted 
with the Pacific Mail Steamship Company to fur- 
nish a new shaft for the steamer China, to weigh 
38 tuns, and one for the steamer Japan, to weigh 
45 tuns, the latter being the largest forging of ite 
kind in the world. It is to be of the best fagoted 
charcoal iron, to stand the test of 70,000 pounds to 
the square inch. These shafts will be shipped to 
China as spare ones. 


The Austrian World's Falr. 


AMERICANS should remember that Vienna is to 
have a world’s fair in 1878. At the Paris exhibi- 
tion of 1867 nearly everything sent from this coun- 
try took a prize, and there is no reason why the 
sume thing should not be repeated at Vienna in1873. 
The exhibition will undoubtedly be the largest 
that has ever yet been seen. The park set apart 
for the exhibition contains four times as many 
square yards as have ever been similarly occupied, 
and tho principal building alone will have a length 
of four thousand six hundred and fifty feet. The 
committee having the matter in charge wish to 
havo a full display of the raw materials and man- 
ufactured articles of each nation, with statis- 
tical information in reference tothe amount pro- 
duced and the trade therein. Special efforts will 
be made to have the art collections as complete as 
possible, and it is proposed to have a loan collec- 
tion from all the German museums, similar to the 
celebrated one at Kensington. Another specialty 
will be a collection of articles used by different 
nations in their domestic affairs—kitchen utensils. 
furniture, dress, ornamental objects, in fact every- 
thing used about a house. As the Austrian nation 
has never had an exhibition of this character, they 
will, undoubted]y, work hard to make it a success. 
The opportunity ought not to be neglected by the 
manufacturers of this country. 


— — — =D 


Tun Madyeburg Gazette furnishes sonie interest- 
ing statistics regarding the present aunual manu- 
facture of arms in the various European states. 
The English Government has made contracts for 
the delivery of at least 100,000 Martini-Henry rifles 
per annum ; the French purchases amount to three 
times that number of Chassepéts. Russia manu- 
factures from 150,000 to 180,000 Berdan rifles at 
home, and has made contracts for foreign deliveries 
of 24,000. Austria has raised its home manufacture 
of Werndl rifles to 120,000 in the year. Bavaria 
produces between 30,000 and 40,000, and North 
Germany, strange to say, is limited to the same 
moderate rate of manufacture. As that is, however, 
entirely inadequate to the requirements of the 
army—especially since it is proposed to rearm the 
infantry with & new kind of rifle, and since it seems 
doubtful whether the captured Chassepóts will be 
put tofimmediate use for the army—provision is 
being made for the material enlargement of the 
North German gun factories. 


COMBINED TIN AND LEAD PIPE.—Tin-lined lead 
pipe has been in use for a long time, and now an 
English inventor proposes to make it with a tin 
covering. 'The object is to produce pipes com- 
posed of a thickness of tin internally and exter- 
nally, and a thickness of lead between, nnd to do 
go in such manner that the thickness of tin will 
be uniform and sufficient to ensure durability, tho 
union of the metals perfect, and the surfaces 
smooth. The inventor casts or otherwise forms 
ingots each of three thicknesses of metal ; first an 
internal one of tin, second of lead, and third one of 
tin, and manufactures pipes from such novel com- 
bination ingots by forcing the metal, while over a 
core, out of a cylinder, through a die, by hydraulic 
pressure. 


CONCERNING the late storm on the Kansas 
Pacific, a Kansas paper says that the telegraph 
polea were blown across the track for miles, the 
wires becoming entangled with the engine and 
wheels of the train, and the engineer and fireman 
were driven from their poste. Whole herds of buf- 
falo crowded around tho cars seeking shelter from 
the storm. 
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OFFICIAL LIST OF PATENTS 


ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES 
PATENT OFFICE 


For the Week ending December 26, 1871, 


AND BACH BEARING THAT DATE. 


(Reported oficially for the American Artioan."] - 


PATENT OOLAIMS, DRAWINGS, AND SPEOIPIOATIONS.— Owing 


to the constantly increasing number of patents issued, we 


have—as we must have done sooner or later—ceased to pub- 
lish the Claims, and instead evil A we publish the names of 
the vatentees, with the titles of their inventions, with de- 
scriptions on another page of some of the more important in- 
to furnish immediately on 
requested by letter, a 


ventions ; but we are prepared 
application. or by return mail, of i 


copy of the claims of any existing patent, for — "T5 cents. 
We also Parse a printed copy of the whole specification of any 
patent issued since November 30,1866, for - 171 25 


We will also supply a sketch of the parts claimed in any patent, 
or a full copy of the drawing thereof, at charges varying 


from $1 upwards. 


ADVICE TO INVENTORS AND PATENTRES. 
Whenever asked, we wid prom 


proceedings necessary to be ta 
taining Letters- Patent in the 


fringements, Foreign Patents, etc. 


Address Brows, Coomss & Co., Solicitors of American and 


Foreign Patenta. 189 Broadway, New York. 


a ene NoTATIOX.—Flelding Wallace Acee, Colum" 
as, Ga. 


122,097.—FIRR-PLUG AND HTDRANrT.— Albert Francis Allen, 
Providence, R. I. 


1 Ee —PERFORATING MACHINX.—Frank Anderson, Peekskill, 


122,099.—PAPER-BAG MacHINE.—James Arkell, 
Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


122,100. —PREPARIXG SALT.—Francis Baker, Boston, Mass. 


122,101.— APPA RATUB FOR PREPARING SALT FOR CULINARY Usx. 
—Francis Baker, Boston, Mass. Ante-dated Dec. 23, 1871. 


122,102.—M ACHINE FOR MAKING SHoT.—Wiliam W. Brigg, 
Home, Tenn. Ante-dated Dec. 6, 1871. 


122,103. —E A & TH-CLO&R T. —Henry C. Bull, assignor to Joseph M. 
Loewenstein, New Orieans, La. 


122,104.—8T00K AXP FREIGHT Car.—James B. Calking, Pacific 
assiynor to himself and Josiah Geiger, St. Louis, Mo. 


122,105.—-D RAUGHT-REQULATOR FOR FURNACES AND STOVES,.— 
Ferdinand E. Chatard, Jun., Baltimore, Md. 


122,106.—Box-oPENER.—Richard IH. Chinn, Washington, D. C., 
George Hall and Jesse J. Fitch, Morgantown, West Va. 


122,101. CTREADLER FOR SRWING-MACHINES.—Henry A. Clark, 
Boston, Maes. Ante-dated Dec. 6, 1871. 


122.108. — WREKXCH.—Aury G. Coes, Worcester, Mass. 
122,3109.—HoR8E HAY-RAK Xx.—James Comly, York, Pa. 


122,110.—MARINE PArNT.—John J.Currier and Leonard Cook, 
Gloucester, Mnss. 

122.111.—8PRING FOR UPHOLSTERY PURPOSES.—.James F. Duffy, 
assignor to himself and George C. Tobiua, Chicago, Ill. An- 
te-dated Dec. 9, 1871. 


122,112.—H EEL FOR BOOTS AND Snoks.— Charles H. Eggleston, 
Marshall, Mich. 


122.113.8 U wING-MACHINE.—Jokbkn Fanning and Edward Nnm. 
ent, Brooklyn, assignors to John C. Adams and John II. 
ndrus, Buffalo, N. Y. 


122,114.—-THROAT-CHECK FOR HoRsE8.—Samuel French, assignor 
to himself and James H. Page, Boston, Mass. 


122,115.—APPARATUS FOR RECTIFYING SPIRITS, XTC.—John 
Godfrey Guenther, Buffalo, N. Y. 


V A. Huntington, San Francisco, 
a LJ 


192.117.—8HINGLE MACHINE.—Frank A. Huntington, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


oleae BLowER.—Willam G. Hyndman, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


122,119.—CALF-WREANER.—Thomas A. R. Keech, Bladensburg, 
Md. Ante- dated Dec. 15, 1871. 


122,120.—8ToeK-caB.—Thomas E. Knauss, Zaleski, Ohio. 
122,121.— HAND-PLANTEB.—Jobhn H. Latimer, Crystal Lake, III. 


122,122.— ToY-GU N.—A dam I. Lenhart, aasignor of one-half hia 
right to Warren K. Lyons; and said Lyons assignor to Daniel 
B. Felter, New Brunswick, N. J. 


122,123. —ÉARTH-CLOSET.—JOSeph M.. Loewenstein, New Or 
leans, La. 


ee oe en TOS Locx.—Franklin Peter Marsden, Galena. 


assignor to 


122,125.—GA TE.—Mark Martin, Rockford, Ill. 


122,126.—STOVER-LEG.—James T. Milligan, Da Quoin, III., assign- 
or to himself and Joseph W. Branch, St. Louis, Mo. Ante- 
dated Dec. 20, 1811. 


122,1 N.—SNAP-nook.— Lewis Morse, Attleborough, Mass. 


122,128.—MAOCHINE FOR PITCHING DBARBEELS.—Danlel Myers, 
Baltimore, Md. 


122,199.—F EED-XILL.—John W. Myers, Lyons City, Iowa. 


122,180.—MACHINK FOR REMOVING GRRASR FROM LEATHER.— 
Jam Perkins, Peabody, and George L. Newcomb, Salem, 
ass. 
122,181.—TIN-LINED 
Conn. 


i ArrARATUS.— David Porteous, Baltimore, 
Md. 


Inox Pire.—Clark M. Platt. Waterbury, 


122,133. —BARREL.—Henry G. Porter, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

122,134. —DRAWING-TABLE.—Joseph L. Ross, Boston, and Fred- 
erick C. Hanson, Charlestown, Mass. 

122.185.—FAS8 TEE RR FOR Baas, xTO.—George C. Betchell and 


Cebra L. Taylor, assignors to themselves and Chester W. 
Converse, Norwich, Conn. 


py send, gratis, our recently pub. 
lished pamphlet, entitled “Important INFORMATION FOR 
INVENTORS AND PATENTEES," containing details of the 
by inventors destrous of ob- 
ited States. Also, Instruc- 
tions to Patentess concerning Re-issues, Retensions, In- 


122,170.—PROCRSS OF PRINTING ON KNAXRLFYDOR ViTREOVS 


122.172.—H oMwIN Y MtLL.—Theodore Hudnut, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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122.186 —=MaCHIN® FOR picixo LxATRR.— Alfred Shedloer 


New York, assignor of one-half his right to Claudius F - 
Beatty, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


122181.—M ACHINR FOR PLAITING CLoTH.—Willfam Mont 
Storm, New York City. 


122.158. —MtUsicaL CAGE FOR ANIMALS —Antonio Suppernip, 
Milburn, N. d. 


122.139.— M nENCTI.—George C. Taft, assignor to John II. Coes, 
Worcester. Mass. 


122.140.— 84 FETY-CLASP FOR PockRkTS.— Daniel C. Tuck, Farm - 
ington, Me. 


122,141.—ELastic WaAsHER.—John P. Verree, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1?22,142.—PRoc*s8 OF TREATING RAWRHRTDR.— Benjamin F. 
Wright, Wincester, assignor to Charles II. Drew, Brookline, 
and Francis T. Morton, Boston, Mass. 


122,143.—F RUIT-JAR.—HIassan U. Allen, North Bennington, Vt. 
Ante-dated Dec. 22, 1871. 


55 VIS E.— Nathan H. Baldwin, Laconia, 


122.145.—A PPARATUS8 ron PRODUCING PLANE OR PARALLEL 
MOVEMENT.—Albert G. Barrett, Barrett, Kan. 


122,148.—THILL COUPLING.—Lester D. Belnap, assignor of onc- 
half bis right to George W. Bullock, Jonesville, Mich. 


122,147.—COMBINED COAL-HOD AND SFrIRB.— Ralph Bogle, Mil. 
ton, Pa. 


122,148.— GRAIN AND SEED SEPARATOB.—John Boozer, Potter's 
Milla, Pa. 


122.119.—8PRTNG- BIT FOR CLEANING AND ENLARGING WELLS.— 
James H. Boyd, West Monterey, Pa. 


122,150.—W AEeH ING MACHINE —Thomas M. Brintnall, Medina, 
Ohfo, and William Engene Powers, Cortland, N. Y. 


122,151.—W INDLA88.—Edgar Buell, Clinton, Conn. 


122.152. —SUPPORTING-BUSK FOR CORSET-FASTENINGS.—Mellissa 
E. Bulkley, Providence, R. I. 


122,153.—H AIR-SWITCH.—Denjamin Franklin Burgess, Jun, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


122.151.—BLIND-8TOP.—Perry A. Burgess, Butler, Mo. 
122.155.—P Lo w-CLEANRR.—George W. Burr, Kast Line, N. Y. 


122.156.—BASE-BURNING COOKING-sTOY 8.—William Clark, Sbel- 
burne, Vt. 


122152. Taxmo-val S Joseph W. Coburn, East Walpole, 
Maas. 


122.153. —PICTURE-FRAME, ETC.—George E. Collins and Willard 
C. Collius, Bucksport, Maine. Ante-dated Dec. 21, 1871. 


„ OrLER FOR LOOMUS.— Joseph Crook, Lud - 
ow. . 


122,160. —H RATING-8TOVE.— Mark A. Cushing, Aurora, III. 


122.161. —C TR CULAR-8A Ww MILL.—Melancton W. Danks, assignor 
to himself and J. E. Harroun, Fulton, N. Y. 


122.162. —PLow.— William H. H. Doty, Sonora, Ohio. 


122.168.— Mone OF covkERING HARNESS MOUNTINGS.—WI)liam 
Fawcett, New York City. 


122,164.—-CLOTHR8-WRINGER.—Jobn Fox, Fgrmersville, Iowa. 


122.165.—H &AD-REST FOR CAm-8kATS.—John C. Gifüng, New 
York City. 


122,166.— BUTTER-TUB.—James Gllberds, Jamestown, N. Y. 
122,167.—BRILLIARD-REGISTER.—Leon Godefroy, Pulaski, Tenn. 


122,168.— FOLDING HaT-RACK.—Nathan Hayden, Chicago, III. 
Ante-dated Dec. 9, 1871. 


II CEERSUND:PENOTE CaszE.—William 8. Hicks, New York 
ty. 


BuRFACKS.—Samuel J. Hogwaon, assignor to himself, William 
A. Peck, Jun,, and Whiting 8. Sanford, New Haven, Conn. 


122,171.—METALLIO LaTHING.—Isaac V. Holmes, New York 
City.—Ante-dated Dec. 9, 1871. 


122.123. —TREATMRNT OF PRAT FOR FUEL.—Edwin James Hul- 
bert and Aimó- Nicholas Napoleon Aubin, Portland, Conn. 


122154.— Liqguip ME&TER.—David W. Huntington and William 
A. Hempstead, South Coventry, Conn. 


8 R-OOUPLIXRO.— Frederick A. Illingworth, Waltham, 
ass, 


122.176.—CORN HARVESTER.—John Johnson, Mott Haven, N. Y. 


122,177.— APPARATUS FOR CLOSING BARRELS AND CasKs.— 
Adolph Koegler, Newark, N. J. 


122,178.—D gv ICR FOR 8UPPORTING DBAWEES.—Charles F. Lang- 
ford, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


122,179.—FoLpING BUxxAU.— John E. Lawrence and John 8. 
Young, Philadelphia, Pa. 


122,180.—-H EMMER FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—Stephen B. Law- 
rence, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


122.181.—M ACHINE AND PROCERA FOR MANUFACTURE OF PEAT 


Per nOmss H. Leavitt, Boston, Mass. Ante-dated Dec. 


122,182. -RETRACTOR FOR REVOLVING FIRRARMS.—Thomas Lee 
Westport, Conn. 


122,153.—D &TACHABLE HAIR-CURL, AND APPARATUS FOR MANU- 
FACTURING THE 8AME.—Johu Mayer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


. MAChIN E. Edward McAllister, Rochester, 


122,185.—-COMBINED Ax Lx. nx. SAN D- BAND. AND CABING FOR 
CaRRIAGR-WHEEL Hu RS. - Michael McNalley, Houston, Tex. 


122.186. —-BRUsH —James Michales, Jun., and Richard Jaques 
Combs. Bergen. N. J. Ante-dated Dec. 3, 1871. 


122,187.—GUN- BARREL - Renselaer R. Moore, Cortland, N. Y. 

122,188.— RELEASING Dxviox For STABLES.—Edmund B. Myers, 
York, Pa. 

122,189.—CA B-COUPLING.—Franklin Nalley, Battle Ground, Ind. 

122,190.—T'vv £RE.—Stephen Parsons, St. Francisville, Mo. 

122,191.—CORN-PLANTER.—J oseph Pies, Sparland, III. 


122,192 —JEWELRY-PASTENING.—Robert James Pond, assignor 
to Hodenpyl, Tunison & Co., New York City. i . 


Wee ed OF BNET OES Henry M. Quackenbush, Herkimer, 


12).194.—A PPARATUS FOR EVAPORATING SUGAR, XTO.—Pet 
Robinson, Harrisburg, Ill. , en 


122.195.—LIQUID-MEABURING APPABRATUS.—Johann Schmidt, 
plenna, Austria, assignor to Samuel Hirech), Davenport, 

owa. 

122,196. -SOUNDING-BOARD FOR MUSICAL INATRUMENTS.—John 
Henry Schucht, assignor to Charles F. L. Gotfrie, London, 
England. 

122,197 —COTTON-PRrEsSa.—Thomas D. 
Lamkin, Marshall, Tex. 


122,198.—A DJ USTABLE CUT-OFF VALVE.—George W. Smith, New 
Haven, Conn. 


122,199.—CLOTH E8-PIN.—Le wie Sprague and Charles H. Spr e 
Henderson, N. T. Ante-dated December 16, 1871. inches 


122,200.—Housg-BRLL.—Amos L. Swan, Cherry Valley, N. Y. 


Simpson and William 8. 


:122,3251.—M KC HA NISM FOR 


[Jan. 3, 1879 


— EXE — — — a 


— 


122.01 —IIARVESTER.— John B. Thomson, Lynchburg, Tenn. 


122.202. — Ra IL WAY SiGNAL.—Charlee D. Tisdale, assignor to 
himself and Samuel Snackell, Boston, Mass. 


122. 0g. —Snox-TASTRNINO.- Samuel P. R. Triscott and George 
Alfred Wheeler, Worcester, Mass. 


122,201.—-FKRD-WATER HeaTeR.—Willlam E. Walsh, Jersey 
City, N. J. 


122,205.—CARRIAGE-ToP PROP-BLOCK WAenRER.— Abraham D. 
Westbrook, Astorin, N. Y., assiguor to Fletcher W. Dicker- 
mann, New York City. 


FF Shepard Wetmore, London, 
;ngland. 


122.207.—CAR AND TENDER LOADING APPARATUS.—James Wil- 
linms, Bell's Depot, Tenn. 


122,203.—H AILWAY PASSRNGER-CAR.—James T. Worley, Clevo- 
land, Ohio. 


1223909, -SEWRR-TRAP AND CA TCH-BARIN.—Alfred B. Ashman 
and Alfred H. Newell, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


122,210.—THRESHOLD.—Flias Baker, assignor to George A. 
Colby, Meriden, N. H. 


122.211.—FILLEE-BOX FOR CIGAR-XAKERS.—George Barry, Cht- 
cago, III. 


122,212.—ENVELOPE.—Samuel D. Bates, Boston, Mass. 
122313.—THILL-COUPLING.—Ed ward Batwell, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


eI PRIOK MACHINE.—François Beaujen, Parish of Or- 
eans, La. 
122,215. H £aD-BLOCK.— Nelson F. Beck with, Omro, Wis. 


I NI HRONTING MacHINE.—KEdward F. Benton, Buffalo, 


122,217.—La MP.—Em!ll Boesch, San Francisco, Cal. 


122,218.—CoMBINEP WALKING-CANE AND BILLIARDCT .- Chase. 
A. Bogert, Pay City, Mich. 
122,219.—JOURNAL-BOX FOR RAILWAY- CARSA.— Russell Brewer, 


eh assignorto himself aud Lyman P. Tompkins, Lin- 
ri) n, e 


12 P. CLOTHES-W RINGXE.—Jacob Brinkerhoff, Auburn, 


122,221.— SCHOOL-DESK.— William M. Brooke, Eaton, Ohlo. 


122222.—M ACHINE FOR TURNING BTONR.—John Dickinson 
Brunton, Leighton Crescent, Kentish Town, England. 


122,223.—POCKET- BOOK GUARD.—Calvin d. Can " 
tus W. Robinson, Providence, H. I. Cahoone and Augus 


MOI DTEAM-ENGIN E&.—Leander Carman, 
110. 


126151. KI TCHEN-TABLE.—Henry Closterman, Jun., Cincinnati, 


122,226. DU MPING.CAR.—Franklin B. Colton, Philadelphia, Pa. 
127,227. —DUMPING-BUCKET.—Franklin B. Colton, Philadelphia, 
a. 


McCoy's Station, 


122,228.—HEAD-BLOCK.—John M. Comins, 
aud Austin G. Kimball, Boscawen, N. H 


122,229,—TURN-TABLE.—W illiam S. Coulter, Ashley, Pa. 


122.230.— HOLLOW BRAM.—Joseph W Cremin, New York City, 
Ci. . One-half his right to George H, Fairchild, Jersey 
122,231.-LIQUID METER.—Joseph W. Cremin, New York City, 


assignor of one-half his right to Geor í : 
„ E rge H. Fairchild, Jersi y 


122,232.—C11 EESE-VaT.—Francis E. Day, Kennedy, N. Y. 


122,233.—O PEBATING RAILWAY Sw pa ] 
toona, Pa. BwiTCH.—Arthur C. Devian, Al 


122,231. —8TONE-8AWING MACHINE.— 
Christian Henri, New Orleans, La. Jacob Dindinger and 


122,235.—M ODE OF COUPLING CARR W 
Peabody, Mass. IAGEB.— William T. Dole, 


122,236.—THREAD-MEABUNING APPARATUS.— 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. y. 6.—Leonard F. Dunn. 


122.281. STUMP-EXTRACTOR.—George E. Dycr, New Sharon, 


122,233. —LADDER.—Frederick Eells, Walton, N. Y. 


122,239.—WiNDOW CA8ING AND SasH.— Marshall M. - 
signor to himself and Frederick R. Ladd, Bpriigheld. Mets 


122210.—CULTIVaTOR.—David Zimmerman Kvans, Town Polnt, 


assignor to himself 


122,211. —N EREDLE-THREADER A 
P. Farmer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


122.212.—BEE-HIVE.—Harriet A. Farnam, South Bend, Ind. 


122,243.—BORING-BAR FOR FACING THE ENDS or 
James Flower, De:roít, Mich. PTRD ENE = 


MESA EIRE-EXTINGUISHER:—Joseph Gardner, Louieville, 


ND 8POOL COMBINED.—George 


122.245.—-EXPLOSIVE CourouND.—EdwI 
City. Ante-dated Dec. 20, 1871. n Gomez, New York 


122,216. MACHINE FOE WRAPPING W EN 
Cincinnati, Ohio. G WIRE CABLES.—John Gray, 


122,247.—MACHINE FOR LAYING BRIDGE C 2 
Cincinnati, Ohlo. CABLES.—John Gray, 


122,248.—8T£AM ENGINE.—Darwin A. Greene, New York City. 
122,249.—INCUBA TOR.—Henry J. Haight, New York City. 


La FOR GAS-EETORTS.—Alonzo F. Havens, Brook- 


122.°51.—REVOLVIXa HARROW.— 
Stewart, Jonesville, Ind. Jacob Hill and James G. 


1.2,52.—STEAM-BOILRR TUBR-BUSHING.—Frs 
Grand Kapids, Mich. NG.—Francis R. Hulbert, 


122,253.—-TaBLE FOR EMRRY-GR i 
New York City. INDERS.—James L. Jackson, 


122.254. —ÉDENTAL FonRcEPS8.—Peter N. J acobus, Montague, N. J. 
122 „5 STEEL CASTINGS.— William Kelly, Louisville, 
122,256.—PReeSER-FOOT LIFTER FOR Se 

dore W. Kennedy, New York City. rane 


A HEED-ORGAN SwELL.—Michael J. 


-MACHINES.—Theo- 


Kerigan, Boston, Mass. 


122.258.—PRESERYING EOGS.— John Knapp, Prattsburg, N. Y. 
122,259.—-SCcKEW-PRR#8.—Lucins J. Knowles, Worcester, Maas. 

) 560. 11. 3 
Ee N OF CUT'11NG CLOTH.—Eliza J. Lake, Washing- 
122.261.— PLow.—Daniel Martin Lamb, 


Strathr i 
Rignuor to himself and Van Ranssela oy, Canada, as 


Muss. er Warren, Somer ville, 
122,262.—RULIN "ER 
ton p (o nO Macuing.—Dorus W. Landvolgt, Washing- 


Ara eA er OUR FOR SaW-MILL8.—Dennijs Lane, Montpe- 

er, . 

122.264.— RAILWAY 
City, N. J. 


122,265.—Coryine PRESS.—Arthur Le Clercq, 
122,266. CELECTRO-MAGNETIO 
Ruthertord Park, N. J. 


CAR-BRAKE.—Chancy H. Lathrop, Jersey 


New York City. . 
APPARATUS.—George Little, 


Jan. 8, 1872 | 
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1236;.—c RHEOSTAT OR RESISTANOE-OOI0L.—George Little, 
Rutherford Park, N. J. 


122,268.—M RCHA NISM POR OPERATING ATTACHMENTS IN BEW- 
IXG-MACHINES.—Joseph W. Lyon, Chicago, III. 


122269.— VALYE-GEAR FOR STEAM-RNGINE8.—John C. McDon- 
ald, Bt. Louis, Mo. 


12227:0.—8HRARS FOR CUTTING METAL —George M. Marshall, 
ew Haven, Wis. Ante-dated Dec. 23, 1871. 


122211.—RAILWA Y-8WITCH.—William L. Martin, Rienzi, Miss. 
122274.—STEAM-TRAP.—Hiram 8. Maxim, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


122,273.—D EO DORIZING THE GASES FROM LARD-BOILING, BTO.— 
William H. McNeill, West Orange, N. J. 


122?11.—BELT-PUMP.—Samuel C. Murdoch and Thomas H. Bor- 
land, Pittsburg, Pa. 


12.273.—-TURBINE WATER-WHEEL.—Matthew W. Obenchain 
and John T. Obenchain, Logansport, Ind. 


122.2776.—TOBACCO AND OTHER PRESSES.—Nathaniel M. Pepper, 
Danbury, N. C. Ante-dated Dec. 14, 1871. 


122.2%77.— JOURNAL BEARING AND LUBRICATING DEVIOE.—Dab- 
ney N. M. Peregoy, Johnson City, assignorto himself, Robert 
1. Lask. and Lorenzo D. Poteet, Elizabethtown, Tenn. 


122,78.—SLIDE FOR EXTENSION TaBLES.—James Pleukharp, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
12.2;:9.—BzzE-HIYE.—James B. Proctor, Franklin, Ky. 


122330.—CLOTHB9-DRIRR.—Zenas B. Putnam and Henry H. Mc- 
Donald, Beltast, Me. 


122231.—CoMPosITION FOR Liqurp SoaPp.—James M. Rall, as- 
signor to William W. Thomas, St. Louis, Mo. 


122. 22.— Hoger HaArY-EAEE.—Samuel Rockafellow, Moline, III. 

122.2233. CM ACHIN E FOR TENTERING CLOTH.—George 8. Rogers, 
Thetford, Vt. 

122.531.—F URRO WI NG-PLOW.—Abraham P. Rohrer. Christian F. 
Rohrer, and John H. Blose, Clarke county, Ohio. 


122285 — MACHINE FOR UNTWISTING AND PICKING HAIR ROPES. 
Gelston Sanford. Bergen Point, N. J. 


122,286.—_CoMBIN®@D DAND-PUNCH AND SORBW-DRIVER.—George 
W. Schofield, United States Army. 


172,937. SHOK- FASTENING —John Slatcher. Bridgeport, Conn. 

122231,—3ASH-BALANCE.—Hiram Smith, Titusville, Pa. 

1218$9.-D f81N TRGRATING WASTE VULOANIZED RUBBER.— 
Jacob Hi Smyser, Pittsburg, Pa. 

122,22). —LIGHTN ING- ROD.—Charles P. Snow, Freeport, Ill. An- 
te-dated Dec. 23, 1871. 

122291.— FrLTRR.—Horatio N. Taft, 8ag Harbor, N. Y. 


123232. COWATCHMAN'$ TIXE-CHECK.—Louls A. G. Vielle and 


Jean Ls. Robellaz, New Albany, Ind. 
122,293.—H RATING STOVE.—James Wager, Troy, N. Y. 
122,234.—CU RTAIN-FIXTURE.—Thomas N. Webb, Baltimore, Md. 
122295.—A PPARATUS FOR SETTING BOXES IN CARRIAGE-HUBS. 
Charles Weldig, New Haven, Conu. Ante-dated Dec. 12, 
wil. 
E O ONERE Roor.—Edward Westermayr, Chteago, 
li. 


12229;.—CARPET-BRATER.—John W. Wheeler and William A. 
WLceler, Cleveland, Ohio. 

122293. —MACHINE FOR FILLING FEUIT-CANS AND FOR CLEANING 
OFF THE Tors OF THE 8AME.—Loren J. Wicks, Bridgeton, 


N. J., assignor to himself, Willlam Selser, C. N. Selser, J. A. 


Selser, and G. W. Turner, Philadelphia, Pa., and John H. Poole, 
Bridgeton, N. J. 

122,299.—GRAIN-DRILL.—Lyman Wight and Orison G. Ewings, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


122.300.-SEEDING MACHINE.—Lyman Wight, Whitewater, and 
Orison G. Ewings, La Grange, Wis. 

MD BOFEURING VESSELS.—Matthew K. Wildman, Brook- 
lyn, N. X. 

122 3432. BE z-HIYR.—Alonzo E. Woodhull, Spencer, Mieh. 

122.903.—THRASHING MACHINX.—Gustavus H. Zschech, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


RE-ISSUES. 


4,630.—ROLLER AND FASTENING YOR ** 
Robert B. Hugunin, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to Albert If; 
Spencer, Providence, R. I. Patent No. 53,001, dated March 6, 
1885. 

4.631.—THILL-COUPLING.—Daniel A. Johnson, Boston, Mass. 
Patent No. 113,525, dated April 11, 1871. 


4,632.—PUMP-ROD ATTAOBMENT.—Henry H. Locke, Pleasant. 
ville, Pa., assignor to Douglas Bly, Rochester, N. Y. Patent 
No. 108,632, dated May 31, 1870. » 

4,653.— M ETHOD OF COOLING AND VENTILATING Rooxs.— Azel 
8. Lyman, New York City. Patent No. 14,510, dated March 
25, 1556; extended seven years. 

4.631.—CoPPER ALLOY FOR PLOW MOLD-BOARDS, AND FOR 
OTRE PUE&POSES.— William Magee, Jamaica, N. Y. Patent 
No. 119,091, dated Sept. 19, 1871. 


4,685 —ExPANDING PULLEY.—Thomas H. Savery, Wilmington, 
Del. Patent No. 78,763, dated June 9, 1968. 


4,636.—-MANUFACTURE OF GUN-BARRELS.—James Henry Bur- 
ton, as<ignor to-Jamesa T. Ames, Leeds, England. Patent 
No. 27,539, dated March 20, 1860; ante-dated Sept. 29, 1859. 


DESIGNS. 


5.441. —C £N TE R-PIECE.—Henry Berger, New York City. 


5448.—CooK4xNd-RANGE.—Luther W. Harwood, assignor to 
Fuller, Warren & Co., Troy, N. Y. 

5,449. —HANWXD-STAMP.—Benjamin B. Hill, Springfield, Mass. 

5, 50.—TrrR.— Andrew Little, New York City. 

5451.—CooKING-RANGE.—Samuel P. Robinson, assignor to 
Robinson & Fowler Foundry Company, Plainfield, Conn. 


TRADE-MARKS. " 


600.—BooTr8 AND SHOES.—John W. Adams, Indianapolis, Ind. 
601 and 602.— WHISKY. A. W. Balch & Co., New York City. 


U to 606.—8PICEs, GROOEBIES, AND DRVUes.— E. R. Durkee & 
Co., New York City. 
601.—T024A9c0.—Good win & Co., New York City. 


— —— — 
TRE Sacramento Union says that no less than 
9,000 sacks of peanuts from the Upper Sacramento 
were shipped to the bay by steamer in two days. 


ENQLISH PATENT JOURNAL. 
LIST OF APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTR 


ON WHICH 
Provisional Protections 


BEEN OBTAINED IN ENGLAND BY OR FOR 
d AMERICAN INVENTORS. 


( This let is condensed weekly from the * Journalof' the British 
Commissioners of Patents," ezpressiy for the '' AMBRICAN 
ARTISAN.) 


9,073.—P ROCER88 OF RESTORING SPENT INDIGO, ETO.—Francis A. 
Sawyer, 2d, Boston, Mass.—Nov. 15, 1871. 

$,1135.—HOISTING APPARATUS.—Charles R. Otis and Norton P. 
Otis, Yonkers, N. Y.—Nov. 29, 1871. 

3,1138. —M ETHOD AND COMPOSITION FOR TREATING PAPER AND 
FIBROUS MATBBIALS TO INCBEASE THEIR STRENGTH AND 
PLIABILITY.—William H. Chase. New York City.—Nov. 20 
1871. 

$,146.—PROCESS FOR PRINTING ON ENAMELED OR VITREOUS 
SURFACES.—Samuel J. Hoggson, New Haven, Conn.—Noyv. 21, 
1871. 

9,166.—FERDING MECHANISM FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—David 
M. Smyth, Orange, N. J.— Nov. 22, 1871. 

$,176.—MANUFACTURE OF SHEARS OR 8CIS80RS, AND IN APPAR- 
ATUS EMPLOYED THEREFOR.—R. 8. Gladwin and T. D. Hotch- 
kiss, West Meriden, Conn.—Nov. 23, 1871. 

8205.CFURNACES FOR MELTING INON.—Marvin Wilson, Cold 
Spring, N. Y.—Nov. 27, 1871. 

2,592.—OBTAINING MOTIVE POWER, AND IN APPARATUS RYM- 
PLOYED THEREIN.—G. Westinghouse, Jun., Pittsburg, Pa.— 
Oct. 2, 1871. 

3.171.—MACHINEBY FOR PRINTING FROM TYPES.—F. Densmore, 
Meadville, Pa.—Nov. 23, 1871. 

3,178.— A RTIFIOLAL DENTURES, AND IN BARES FOR THE 8AMTE.— 
T. A. D. Forster, Philadelphia, Pa.—Nov. 23, 1871. 

$,189.—ROTARY OR CENTRIFUGAL PUMP.—G. W. Heald, W. F. 
Morris, and Emily Sisco, Baldwinsville, N. Y.—Nov. 24, 1871. 

$,196.—MANUFACTURE OF IRON AND 8TEWL.—William Sellers, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Nov. 25, 1871. 

3217.2LAMP8 OR LANTERNS.—J. W. Bartlett, New York City.— 
Nov. 28, 1871. 

8,220.—CIRCULAR LOOMS FOR WEAVING HATS, OAPS, AND OTHER 
ARTIOLES.—John V. D. Reed, New York City.—Nov. 28, 1871. 

3,270.—M ETHOD OF EXCAVATING ROCKS AND OTHER HARD 8UB: 
STANCES.—Jacob Shelley and M. C. Bullock, Pottsville, Pa. 


—Dec. 4, 1871. 
— — 


APPLICATION FOR EXTENSION. 


OPPONENTS of extensions must file written objections in the 
Patent Office at least 20 days before the day-of-hearing : and on 
that day, at noon,they must appear, personally or by proxy, at 
the Patent Office, and state the reasons of their opposition. All 
testimony—pro or con—must be taken and transmitted 1n-ae- 
cordance with the official rules, which will be furnished on ap. 
plication. The under-named patentee has recently peti. 
tioned for extension (for seven years) of patent granted to 
him in the year 1858:— 

James M. WHITNEY, Providence, R. I.—Hub of Carriage- 
wheels.—Patented March 30, 1858; testimony will close on 
Feb. 27, next: last day for filing arguments and examiner's 
report, March 8; day-of-hearing, March 18. 
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THE Troy Times says sewing-machines worked 
by steam are no new thing thereabouts. All the 
leading linen collar manufacturers there use 
steam, and have used it for years past in running 
sewing-machines, for the reason that by its use 
more work is done, and the effect on the health of 
the operators is not so deleterious as in the old 
treadle mode. 


MULES 1,000 FEET UNDERGROUND.—Two mules 
are now employed in the lower level of the Bel- 
cher mine, Washoe, to haul the cars from the 
stopes to the hoisting-shaft. They were let down 
by being swung under the cage, and behaved very 


‘quietly during the process—very unlike a mule 


under such circumstances. They appear to be 
very well contented with their subterranean quar- 
ters“ down below a thousand feet from“ grass.“ 


THE total coinage of the Philadelphia mint 
during the past year amounted to $40,187,409. 
The total number of pieces coined was 18,670,015, 
of which 173,124 were gold, and 1,824,141 silver. 
The total coinage of the country from 1793 down 
to the present time is stated at $1,106,249,531, and 
the total number of pieces at 1,234,368,046. 


G. L., oF R. I.—A very good lubricator for your purpose can 
be made as follows: In the top of the plummer block form 
a small oll cistern, with a vertical tube in the certer ex- 
tending down through to the bearing. Fill the chamber 
with oil to within a half or quarter inch of the tube, and in 
this latter Insert a woolen yarn with its upper end hanging 
over jnto the oll. This will form a feeding siphon, acting on 
the principle of capillary attraction. The device is recom- 
ménded by Fairbairn In one of his books on machinery. 


N. U., or Mo.—Slate is always measured by the square of one 
hundred superficial feet. Slates rango from \ to 7.16 inch 
in thickness. You can approximately estimate the weight 
by a simple measurement and calculation. American slate 
varies frem 167 lbs. to 181 lbs. per cubic foot, a good brown 
slate averaging about 174 lbs. 


L. 8. E, or N. ¥.—The so-called“ nankin yellow ” shade in 
paints is made by a inixture of whitelead, and yellow ochre 
to which is added some—only asmall percentage—of sienn 
or pink lake. 


N. W., or N. J.—If your pendulum 18 593% inches long, it wil 
vibrate once in every second; once in half asecond if 9X 
inches, and once in every fourth second if its length be 2 
inches. 


R. V. W., OF Maes.—We presume that the ties on the Masaa- 
.chusetts railways are a fair—perhaps a superior—sample of 
those wenerally in use. They are seven feet long, and elght 
inches by twelve in diameter. 


F. I., or N. C.—When first set to work, clay gas-retorts are 
porous, and considerable gas escapes. We know of no 
method of preventing this in new retorts, although in some 
cases the practice has been followed of glazing them inter- 
nally by charging repeatedly with breeze and tar before 
using. : 


A. K., or OHIO0.—4A tun of anthracite coal measures 47:3 cubic 
feet; of bituminous, 44:5; and of charcoal, 123. 


T. E., or N. H.—In the construction of your apparatus you 
ı will secure a much better result by causing the currents of 
heated air to impinge directly against the sheet-metal walls 
of the chamber, than by allowing them simply to pass along 

in contact therewith. 


A. B., oF Pa.—In smelting or refining crude irons with the 
hot blast, a loes is experienced, as compared with cold blast, 
of about thirty-six pounds to the tun. : 


|B. U., or Kv.—Other qualities than a high tensile strength is 
required in voller-plate. Steel made hard has such strength, 
but it is liable to crack in punching, riveting, etc. Some 
eminent engineers hold that a tensile strength in boiler- 
plates of 78.000 pounds per inch is as great as is consistent 
with excellence in other respects. 


J. T. T., oF CaL.— Plum mass" ja simply plums boiled into 
a mass. It is used commonly in Hungary as an article of 
food. Your idea that Californian fruit may be profitably 
worked up In this way seems plausible. 


J. N., or N. Y.—Glazed or enameled plates of iron applied 
as a protection to ships’ bottoms were patented in this coun- 
try some eight or ten years ago, by an English projector. 


W. O., oF ILL.—Fusible plugs for steam boilers are liable to 
become inoperative from the oxydation of their surfaces; 
the oxyd being comparatively infusible. It was suggested 
some years since to avoid thie by coating the plug with a 
thin film of non-corroding metal, but we do not know how 
the plan worked 1n practice. 


T. H., or Vr.— Tour idea of bruising feed, oats, etc., for 
horses in lieu of grinding for provender is not new. Your 
machinery for the purpose, however, appears to be both 
novel and well adapted to the purpose. We send you a 
pamphiet of Instructions to Inventors, by mail, as request- 
ed. The machine you refer to was patented in England in 
1865. 


J. M., oF Mass.—You could not obtain a patent on an olitt- 

ment for gangrened wounds, composed of lard and extract 
of logwood, for the reason that the same recipe was given in 

& French periodical, Comptes Rendus, some years ago. Your 
other recipe is quite a different thing, and with it your 
chances for a patent are good. We will prepare your case on 

receipt of the first installment Government foe, The descrip- 

tive sketch given in your letter of the 15th ult. is sufficient. 


-_ 


A MAIDEN ENGINEER.—A span for the interna- 
tional bridge, 223 feet in length, has just been fin- 
ished at the works of the Phoenix Iron Company. 
The strain sheet for the span was calculated and 
arranged by Miss S. Emma Price, who is connected 
with the engineers’ department of he company.— - 
Engineering. 
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New Explosive Agent. 

NUMEROUS attempts have been made to produce 
efficient explosives from sawdust, wood-fiber, etc., 
in the same manner as from other forms of cellu- 
lose, as cotton and the like. One of the latest of 
these relates to an improved explosive compound 
manufactured by a novel treatment of lignine. 
The wood is disintegrated by a chopping machine. 
To extract the sap and mineral salts the wood is 
boiled for six hours with a solution of caustic soda 
or other alkaline liquid. The fiber is then washed 
with pure water, beaten and reduced to the proper 
shortness, and put into a strainer. After being 
dried, the fibers are steeped in nitric and sulphuric 
acids for twenty-four hours, and then washed. This 
is the first dip. For the second dip, the same acids 
are used. A second quan- 
tity of fiber is treated in 
every respect in the same 
manner. For the third 
dip, a third quantity is 
subjected to the same pro- 
cess. To obtain the pro- 
per strength of the explo- 
sive substance for fire- 
arms of any description, 
the &econd and third, and 
in some cases the first, sec- 
ond, and third, dips are 
mixed together ; the whole 
is passed a second time 
through the beater, and 
the pulpy mass is placed 
in a strainer. It is then 
molded, pressed, and dried 
for use. 


A CONTRIVANCE of re- 
cent date for aerating wa- 
ter produced from the con- 
densation of steam com- 
prises a tank with a series 
of porous or open-work 
partitions, some contain- 
ing wool and felt with the 
spaces between filled with 
coke and chalk. The last 
compartment has a perfo. 
rated bottom, through 
which air is forced and 
rises in minute bubbles. 


P 
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OLD-TIME ComBs.— Forty years ago, ladies’ 
combs, which were larger than ladies’ bonnets are 
now, used to be made in Newburyport, Mass., for 
the South American market. They were often two 
or three feet wide, encircling two-thirds of the 
head, and from six inches to a foot high on the 
back, the top being wrought in open-work ; and 
to these the Spanish-American ladies attached 
their veils. One comb consumed three horns, or 
an equal quantity of shell; and as much of the 
work was done by hand and with the saw,and the 
polishing was entirely manual labor, the prices 
were high—from twenty to fifty dollars. 


e——- 


Ir is estimated that grain to the value of 2,000 
000 is now stored in the warehouses along the 
Willamette River, Oregon, and that the principal 
portion of it is intended for shipment to Europe. 
Judging from this, the foreign trade of this State 


Oregon) may be expected to be tenfold greater 
within the next year than it has been the past 


The ik dnt a reports 90,000 bushels of wheat in 
ndependence, and 40,000 bushels at Buena 


atore at 
Vista. 
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Bliss & Williams's Machine for cutting Ovals, 
etc., from Sheet-metal. 

Tu manufacture of sheet-metal ware has as- 
sumed enormous proportions, and of late years 
has more than ever before called for the most 
ingenious and efficient of special machinery. We 
herewith illustrate a machine for cutting sheet-tin 
and similar material into oval and other forms. It 
is manufactured by Bliss & Williams, No. 118 
Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The iron frame of the machine has at one end 
the horizontal arms in which are the bearings 
of the shafts which carry at their inner ends the 
circular shears or cutters. At the opposite end of 
the frame is a device comprising two clamping 
plates brought together to hold the sheet-metal 
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BLISS & WILLIAMS’S MACHINE FOR CUTTING OVALS. 


| plate between them by means of a suitably ar- 
ranged lever, shown at the upper left-hand corner 
of the engraving. The device, as a whole, rotates 
with the old-fashioned “ trammel movement,” and 
consequently brings the sheet in contact with the 
cutters in an oval path, the proportions of the 
oval being adjusted by a suitable previous ar- 
rangement of the *trammel movement.” The 
device to which, as a whole, reference has thus 
| just been made, is placed on guides running trans: 
verse to the length of the supporting-frame, so 
that, in case it be desired to cut off any part of the 
oval in a straight line, the device can be moved in 
the requisite relation to the cutters. The trans- 
verse guide is, in its turn, arranged in guides 
formed longitudinally upon the frame, so that tlie 


‘of literature. 
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of the uppermost shear or cutter being capable 
of a vertical movement through the agency of a 
lever shown at the right, so that the metal may 
be cut through at any desired distance from the 
periphery of the sheet as is requisite in starting 
the inside cut. 

— —»e4 

Restoration of the Strasbourg Library. 

A MOVEMENT has been set on foot for this pur- 
pose, and an honorary committee formed, under 
the authority of Count Bismarck Bohlen, the Ger- 
man Governor of Alsace, to collect such offerings 
as may be made in America towards the restora- 
tion of not only one of the oldest libraries in 
Europe, but also one of the most ancient cradles 
The committee include Prof. Noah 
Porter, President of Yale 
College; Prof. Joseph 
Henry, Smithsonian Insti- 
tute; William Cullen 
Bryant, editor New York 
Evening , Post; A. R. 
Spofford, Esq., Librarian 
of Congress; Edwin L. 
Godkin, Esq., editor of the 
Nation ; John A. Apple- 
ton, Esq. (Messrs. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York): 
Andrew C. Armstrong, 
Esq. (Messrs. Charles 
Scribner & Co, New 
York); Melancthon M. 
Hurd, Esq. (Messrs. Hurd 
& Houghton, New York) ; 
George W. Childs, Esq. 
proprietor of Public Led. 
ger, Philadelphia; J. B. 
Lippincott, Esq. (Messrs. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
.. Philadelphia); E. Steiger, 
Esq., New York; Michael 
J. Kelly, Esq. (Messrs. 
Kelly, Piet & Co., Balti- 
more); James R. Osgood, 
Esq. (Messrs. J. R. Os. 
zood & Co., Boston); Au- 
gustus Flagg, Esq. 
(Messrs. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston); S. C. Griggs, 
Esq. (Messrs. S. C. Griggs 
& Co., Chicago); Robert 
Clark, Esq. (Messrs. R. 
| Clark & Co., Cincinnati) ; Col. M. Richards Mucklé, 

Ledger Building, 600 Chestnut Street, Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 

Authors are invited to present copies of their 
works, and publishers selections from their lists. 
Reports of learned, and reprints of publishing 
societies, and duplicates from libraries will be 
welcome. 

Books and packages should be sent, and all com- 
munications addressed to Col. M. Richards Mucklé, 
Public Ledger Building, 600 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia. Packages may also be sent to Mr. E. 
Steiger, 22 Frankfort Street, New York. 
| SASSAFRAS-OIL.—In Richmond, Va., a firm of 
| colored persons has for two years manufactured 


— 


turning device may be brought to or arranged at sassafras-oil on a large scale. The root is pur- 


any desired distance from the cutters. These 
guides also permit the use of an “attachment,” 


in lieu of the device just specifically considered, 
for cutting squares, triangles, and other shapes, 
so that by this ineans the machine may be em. 
| ployed for cutting a very great varicty of forms. 
| It may also be used for“ inside“ cutting, the shaft | 

| 


chased at the factory at the rate of 30 cents per 
hundred pounds, and 40,000 pounds are used per 
week, producing two per cent., or 800 pounds of 
unrectified oil. Since this establishment com- 
menced operations, other factories of like descrip- 
tion have been started in Virginia. Sassafras-oil- 
is used for scenting toilet-soaps, flavoring tobacco, 
ete.—The Plantation. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN BELGIUM 
AND GERMANY. 

WE notice, in one of our foreign exchanges, the 
statement that, for many years past, the managers 
of German and Belgian industrial establishments 
have taken a very shrewd and very effective 


method of making the technical progress of other 
countries contribute to that of their own. Regular 
employment, high remuneration, and greatly. 
diminished expenses, as compared with those re- 


quisite to a corresponding condition of life in 


England, have been held out as inducements to 


the best British mechanical talent to migrate to 
the countries named. Nor have these inducements 
been offered in vain. As a consequence, many 
skilled Englishmen have entered foreign work- 
shops under stipulations to teach the best of their 
arts to native pupils. 

The thorough educational systems of the Ger- 
man and Belgian states have fitted those design- 
ed for industrial pursuits for the most facile ac- 
quisition of knowledge, and trained them to habits 
of system and discipline the most favorable to pro- 
gress in study and work. It is to these causcs, 
which we have but barely touched upon, that the 
alleged advancement of Continental industries as 
compared with those of Great Britain is due. 
This is of interest, as showing the truth of the 
proposition that sound intellectual culture in the 
principles of science as applied to any mechanical 
occupation, supplemented by teaching from experts 
not less than by experience gained by practice, 
supplies the only practicable remedy for the dearth 
of skilled operatives, which the banishment of the 
old apprentice system has left us. Indeed, it will 
do more than that system with its slow and sloven- 
ly methods of communicating technical knowledge 
ever did or ever could do, for it will lead the 
young artisan to work with scientific exactness, in- 
stead of according to the rule of thumb. 
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AMIANTHUS. 

AMIANTHUS, or asbestus, is a material with 
which (until lately) much experiment has been 
had and but little accomplished. Of late years, 
however, its existence in large quantities in vari- 
ous parts of the country has been ascertained, and 
a cheap and large supply is now confidently calcu- 
lated upon. The peculiar character of the sub- 
stance, which, in ancient times, led to its fabrica- 
tion into incombustible fabrics, fits it for many 
uses as yet but very imperfectly developed, while 
its smoothness, when finely disintegrated, has 
suggested its employmént for some purposes for 
which powdered soapstone has hitherto in some 
cases been applied, such as the fabrication of 


anti-friction gaskets for packing, and the like. 


Its fibrous character has also been taken advan- 


tage of in providing a fire-proof material in plas- 
tic roofing. 


Of course the utility of amianthus for any 
staple use must, like that of every other material, 
depend mainly upon its freedom from impurities, 


and this leads directly to the need of purifying 


processes, & matter to which comparatively little 
notice has been given. The latest and apparently 
the most feasible plan in this line embraces the 
treatinent of the substance with fluorine or hydro- 
fluoric acid gas to dissolve and eliminate the silex 


and other foreign components of the crude miner- 
al, and thus secure a pure and fibrous condition of 


the asbestus. Thus freed from grit, it is proposed 
to reduce it to a flock, and then compress the 
same into a rope of octagonal, square,or flat form, 


and with a dense and adhesive structure, cither 


with or without strengthening cords imbedded in 
the surface, or, as the equivalent of such cords, a 
covering of canvas or muslin. As proof against 
heat and acids, the purified material is asserted to 
possess great merit for packing the journal-boxes 
and other parts of machines exposed to excessive 
friction. How far the claims urged d priori in 
favor of this curious mineral, so long known to 
have the most useful properties, but only at the 


present time beginning to find some prospect of 
extended application, can only be told by prac- 


tice ; but there is no doubt that it affords a prom- 
ising field for investigation with a view to its use 
in many widely different industrial arts. 
mark will also apply to another mineral, mice, that 
now meets with but slender employment as a ma- 
terial for stove-windows and a few other even more 


limited purposes. It occurs in considerable quanti- 


ties in various portions of the Southern States, and 


we have been told by parties apparently familiar 
with the subject that, if a demand were once cre- 
ated sufficient to justify its systematic production, 


it could be laid down in the New York market at 
one-fourth of the prices that it now, as a special 
and little-called for article, commands. 
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WOODEN SCREWS, ETC. 


FoR pressing hops into bales, and for many 
analogous purposes, a wooden screw, six or 
seven inches in diameter, with thread of an inch 
and a quarter pitch, and working through a nut 
formed in a beam framed into the building where 
the press is used, is found to be at once the cheap- 
est and the least liable to derangement of any ap- 
pliance known. An iron screw will, to be sure, 
occupy less space and work with less power. But 
for baHng—especially in agricultural localities— 
the apparatus is necessarily subjected to much 
rough usage, and often managed with little me- 
chanical skill. As & consequence, a cast-iron Screw 
is very apt to be broken and a wrought-iron one to 
be bent in the course of & comparatively short 
period, whereas a wooden screw, if sheltered from 
decay, will outlast, in the term of its usefulness, 
the undetermined durability of & wooden clock. 
Their clumsiness is in practice but a small draw- 
back, but their excessive friction is of more con. 
sequence. Oils are not used for lubricating 
because they would swell the fiber and roughen 


‘the surface, but recourse is had to that homely 


substance, soft-soap, as a lubricant, which only 
imperfectly subserves its purpose. It is therefore 
a desideratum that the timber of which these 
screws are made should be subjected to some pre- 
liminary treatment, which, after being turned to 
shape, would prevent the grain of the stuff from 


This re- 


rising by contact with oils. Perhaps saturation in 
& kiln with oleaginous substances would secure 
this result with the firm-textured birch of which 
such screws are made, and, at all events, the 
experiment is worth trying. Nor would ita results, 
if successful, be confined to the matter in hand. 
In many branches of construction, wooden journals 
and bearings, either from considerations of econo- 
my or some other, are frequently found desirable, 
and any preparation of the material that would 
diminish its frictional loss would be pretty sure 
to find a wide application. The same remark will 
apply as well to any improved lubricating sub- 
stance especially adapted to diminish the friction 
of wood upon a surface of the same material. In 
these matters there exists a necessity for practical 
experiment and practical improvement that cer- 
tainly deserves attention. 
PREPARING TANNING MATERIALS. 

WE last week called attention to the alleged — 
and probable—advantages of shredding tan-bark 
for use in lieu of the common disintegration of it 
by grinding. The subject is suggestive of a de- 
cided'change in the possible management of tan- 
ning material from the time it is stripped by the 
spud until it comes out from the leach. It is only 
with the more primary portions of such treatment 
that we here purpose to speak, and that but 
briefly. 

The rossing of the bark deprives it of the outer 
portion, containing little or no available’ tannin, 
and diminisheszits bulk and weight, say, seventy- 
five per cent, saving in the same proportion the 
cost of carriage and grinding, from which, of 
course, must be deducted the cost of rossing. Let 
us suppose that this method of fitting the material 
in the wood for use was extended further ; that 
the bark passed direct and automatically from 
the rossing-knives to shredding mechanism, and 
thence on endless aprons to presses which would 
put it into bales, like, for instance, those in which 
the shredded wood used for mattresses and known 
as “ Excelsior" is brought to market. Would not 
the material as thus prepared prove in tanning 
value per dollar's worth in cost, of much greater 
use. to the leather manufacturer than the bark as 
now fitted for the leach, and more so than the 
extracts of bark somewhat extensively in use? 

———À 2 — 
HEATING RAILWAY-CARS. 

THIs subject, of perennial interest as well as of 
continual experiment, has lately had an addition 
to its current history in the adoption, at least for 
trial, of a new device by the Reading Railway 
Company. The apparatus is described as compris- 
ing a furnace, substantially the same in all essen- 
tial respects as the ordinary air-heating furnace, 
suspended underneath the car by light iron rods. 
These rods are designed to give way in case the 
heater is brought in contact with the ground by 
the jumping of the track by the car, and thus dis- 
engage the otherwise incendiary appliance from 
its place. This, on the occasion of a recent acci. 
dent, occurred, and the inventor had reason to 
congratulate himself on the practical success, in 
this respect, of his system. Provided the floor of 
the car be fire-proofed, so that no danger of igni. 
tion from the furnace in its normal position need 
be apprehended, this plan of suspending the fur- 
nace seems to possess considerable nierit, aud, it is 
quite possible, will form an integral feature of the 
yet-to-be-devised even approximately perfect ap- 
paratus for warming cars. 

In the appliance above mentioned, the heater 
warms air, Which is conducted by flues under each 
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seat, and there discharged, as in dwellings, etc., 
heated air is discharged through a register. No 
doubt this works as well as any method embracing 
the employment of hot air injected into and min- 
gling with the atmosphere within the car. But 
scientists have demonstrated that a wide difference 
exists between heat thus supplied and radiant heat 
from a heated metallic or other surface. In the 
former case, the hot air, with its great avidity for 
moisture, abstracts it from lungs and cuticle of the 
passenger, and causes a fevered excitement of the 
system, while in the other the heat passes through 
the air, and, from the slight capacity of the air for 
absorbing heat, passes through and communicates 
warmth without discomfort. This should be kept 
in mind in all projects to secure the end under 
consideration ; and the safe arrangement of the fur- 
nace should be combined, in all cases, with some 
means of warming the interior of the car by 
radiant instead of communicated heat. 
— S 


Block Coal. 


ON page 872, Volume XIII., of the AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, we published a brief sketch of the 
block coal which, it appears, constitutes no incon- 
siderable part of the mineral wealth of an exten- 
sive tract of country in the West. The following 
from the N. Y. Tribune contains additional data 
on the subject 

“The term block,’ as descriptive of a peculiar 
class of coals, is an alliteration in the geological 
vocabulary, but it has now become .so firmly 
rooted that it must hereafter be recognized. The 
physical characters of the coal are these :—There 
are two systems of joints, traversing the seam per- 
pendicularly, which cut the whole mass into 
quadrangular blocks two or three feet long and a 
foot or more broad, and the miner, availing himself 
of these natural divisions, after having under- 
mined the base, is enabled to pry out the blocks 
without a resort to gunpowder. He can easily 
take down three tunsaday. These joints appear 
to have been formed after the materials entering 
into the structure of the coal were deposited, and 
are due-to a force acting independently of that of 
consolidation. Where a considerable area is laid 
bare by stripping the surface, the seam resembles 
a tessellated pavement. Viewed in section, the 
appearance is as though block upon block, each of 
uniform size, had been piled up by the hands of 
man. In entering the drifts, the zigzag appear- 
ance reminds one of a Virginia fence. The sides 
of the blocks are smooth, of a dull-bluish color, 
and are often stained white with fire-clay, but, if 
cleft longitudinally, there is seen a mass of miner- 
al charcoal so slightly cemented with bitumen 
that it readily crocks on handling. The blocks 
are splintery on cross-fracture, but longitudinally 
they come out in thin, flat sheets like roofing-slate. 
Such are the external characters of the coal near 
Brazil; but further south in Spencer County, 
while it has the same block-like arrangement, it is 
so far consolidated that it breaks longitudinally 
with a splintery fracture, and may be rubbed 
with a white handkerchief without communicat- 
ing any crock. 

„This coal when thrown on a fire at once ig- 
nites with a crackling sound, and burns with a 
bright-yellow flame, giving off little fuliginous 
matter. It is non-caking, or, in other words, does 
not run together, thus affording free air passages. 
It is so far free from sulphur that it leaves behind 
a white or gray flocculent ash, and, subjected to 
the strongest draughts, it gives no clinker. 
Hence, it is an admirable coal for locomotives, by 
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reason of its rapid combustion, its freedom from 
clinker, and its disposition not to form a hollow 
arch, which in the fatty coals must from time to 
time be broken up to afford free air passages. 
These qualities, too, insure the integrity of the 
grate-bars wherever burned. It is sufficiently firm 
to hold up the burden of a furnace, and the only 
inconvenience experienced is in the amount of 
‘dust,’ or fine particles of mineral charcoal, which 
are nearly incombustible. This inconvenience 
appertains to the coals at present used in the blast 
furnace, but it would be absent in the more com- 
pressed coals before referred to. From careful 
assays it is ascertained that this coal gives from 
91 to 62 per cent. of fixed carbon, a small amount 
of hygrometric moisture, and a small amount of 
ash, whose whitish and flocculent character would 
indicate the comparative absence of the bisulphu- 
ret of iron. 

“The Pittsburg coals differ very slightly in 
composition from the block coals of Indiana, and 
yet we know that they behave altogether differ- 
ently in combustion. The latter will make iron 
in & crude state, while the former require that the 
volatile materials be expelled, and the product 
used in the form of coke. "This difference proba- 
bly results from the mechanical texture of the 
coals. In the case of the block coals there are 
thin partitions of a cannel-like nature, which pre- 
vent the cells, filled with bitumen, from coalescing 
and rendering tumid the whole mass. 

“ The volatile materials play an important part 
in the combustion of coal We know that the 
anthracites of Pennsylvania, which contain eighty 
per cent. or more of fixed carbon, in a strong 
draught burn well, and are highly esteemed not 
only as a household fuel, but for steam and iron- 
smelting purposes; while the Rhode Island an- 
thracites, still richer in fixed carbon, will be con- 
sumed only in the great day of universal confla- 
gration. So far as relates to the presence of the 
deleterious elements of sulphur and phosphorus 
in the block coals, little has been done by the 
chemists to estimate their quantity. In fact, this 
remark will apply to most of the assays of coals 
in the United States. I requested Prof. Delafon- 
taine, a gentleman every way competent to enter 
upon this investigation, to apply the tests to the 
splint variety of the Brazil seam occurring in the 
western part of Spencer County, and specimens 
were selected from what is known as the Staab 
Mine for that purpose. The assay of two speci- 
mens of this coal by the ordinary method gave 
the following results :— 


Water at 2122 F...... 1°86 3:91 
Volatile matter...... $111 30 84 


“Two and one-half ounces of this coal were 
submitted to distillation in & closed vessel with 
the following result :— 


Fixed carbon........ 58:23 62.81 
Asu, White 280 2°44 


G aenn ans 63:05 | Water approximatively...1511 
Tar approximatively.......15380 | Gass .. 5°97 


* The water contained ammonia and other solu- 
ble chemicals, besides a small amount of liydro- 
sulphate of ammonia. The amount of phosphoric 
acid was 0:3, and the amount of sulphuric acid 
was 0:0. 

“Compared with the English coals of Ponty- 
pool, Bedwas, Ebor Vale, etc., the amount of phos- 
phorte acid in the latter was far greater in every 
instance; and while in the English coals there 
was a notable percentage of sulphur, in the Staab 
coal there was an entire absence. Comparing 
these results with the amount of phosphoric acid 
contained in the ashes of elm, oak, and apple-tree 
wood, the result is that, while the Staab coal con- 
tains only 0'3 per cent. of this deleterious ingre- 
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dient, these wood ashes contain all the way from 
4:19 to 9:01 per cent. Thus it will be seen that 
there are coals in the Indiana fields which are 
freer from the element phosphorus, so deleterious 
in iron-making, than charcoal itself. The same 
rigorous tests ought to be extended to every por- 
tion of the Brazil seams. 

“These block coals, we know from experience, 
when tested in a blast furnace have all the quali- 
ties of charcoal, combined with a greater reduc- 
ing power. Twoand one-half tuns of coal are re- 
quired to make a tun of iron. They are not quite 
as strong in fixed carbon as the Mahoning and 
Shenango coals, where two tuns only are required, 
but they produce a more highly esteemed pig- 
metal. What Mushet said in his great work on 
iron, in reference to a certain Welsh coal, is appli- 
cable in every respect to the block coal of Indi- 
ana :— 

To the purity of splint coal it unites all the 
softness and combustibility of wood, and the 
effects produced by it in the blast furnace, either 
as to the quality or quantity of iron, far exceed 
everything in the manufacture of that metal with 
charcoal.’ 

* Prof. Cox, in charge of the Indiana State Geo- 
logical Survey, bears the following emphatic tes- 
timony as to the quality of these coals for iron- 
smelting :— 

„Without fear of contradiction, I pronounce 
the block coal of Indiana the best mineral fuel 
yet known to the world for the manufacture of 
pig-metal, bar iron, or steel. In the blast furnace 
it produces a metal in every respect equal to the 
best charcoal iron made from the same ores. 
In the puddling furnace a less quantity is required 


of block coal than of the best Pittsburg coals to 


make a run of bar or wrought iron. The bars are 
brought off in a shorter space of time, and the 
quality of the iron is better. The gray pig-iron, 
made with the raw block coal, in Clay County, 
from a mixture of Lake Superior and Missouri 
hematite ores, is used with excellent results in 
the manufacture of Bessemer steel at Chicago. 
Mr. Robinson, the Superintendent of the Union 
Rolling Mills there, writes that “the Indiana coal 
seems to be just the thing for steel.“ 

“It is a significant fact that the puddled iron 
made ‘at Indianapolis from block coal pig is em- 
ployed at Pittsburg in forging gun-barrels.” 


Tests of Artificial Fuel. 

ON page 105, Volume XIII., of the AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, we referred at some length to the pro- 
duction of artificial fuel from coal dust cemented 
into blocks by clay, and on page 172 gave a com- 
munication from Mr. Loiseau, the inventor of an 
improved method of manufacturing such fuel, 
which detailed the peculiarities of his process 
and the advantages claimed for the product. Mr. 
Loiseau has sent us a report, which we present 
below, very lately made by a Committee of the 
Franklin Institute to test the practical merits of 
the fuel. It is stated that the article tested was 
hand-pressed, and consequently not as dense as 
would have been the case had it been made by 
power machinery. 

“The Committee report that they have made 
trials of the samples produced from anthracite 
and from bituminous coal. The mode of manu- 
facture as related by Mr. Loiseau is as follows: 

“1. Anthracite small coal and dust were mixed 
with seven per cent. of clay, and compressed into 
cylindrical molds about four and a half inches in 
diameter and four inches deep, or else into spher- 
ical masses about three inches in diameter. 
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„2. The molded masses are placed for a few min- 
utes in a bath of benzine in which rosin has been 
dissolved, and from which they are removed and 
dried by an exposure to a current of air. 

“The object of coating them with a film of rosin 
is to prevent the absorption of moisture, and con- 
sequent softening of the clay ; the solution in ben- 
vine penetrates the mass of coal and clay toa depth 
of about lí inch, and so efficiently closes the 
crevices that samples immersed in water for 
tuelce hours were found dry in the interior, when 
broken up for examination. 

* Both the anthracite and bituminous fuels were 
burned in & furnace measuring nine inches in di- 
ameter and seven inches iu depth; each variety of 
* fuel burned freely, and was completely ashed; 
but the intensity of the combustion was less than 
that produced by anthracite or bitaminous coals of 
small size burned in the same furnace. These 
comparisons were made with a moderate and 
also with & strong draught. 

* The average amount of ash obtained from the 
anthracite artificial fuel was 16 per cent., and from 
the bituminous artificial was 18°5 per cent. 

* The heating powers as obtained from trials in 
Thompson's apparatus are as follows:— 


x lbs. of water. 
1 pound of anthracite artificial fuel evaporated.... 4°30 


8°50 
as 40 ae [17 "t 36 
oe 646 a ae 6°76 
An average o . 6°85 

ibs af water. 
1 pound of bituminous artificial fuel evaporated.... 9°35 
$4 bá 06 oe MEME 11:14 
e pu a ee eeno li 88 
es 60 ee [I] 10 61 
An average o Ʒ . 10°99 


“The anthracite average is 740 lbs. of water; 
the average of bituminous is 14:88 lbs. of water. 
The non-uniformity of result is partly due to the 
imperfect manipulation in mixing the coal and the 
clay, and partly to the varying amounts of solution 
of rosin absorbed in the bath to which the mate- 
rial is subjected. The imperfect manipulation can 
be remedied by the adoption of proper machinery 
for that part of the process. 

“The ability of the artificial fuel to bear trans- 
portation is less than that of anthracite or good 
lump bituminous coals, but the structure is firmer 
than that of many bituminous and semi-bituminous 
coals that are carried to market. "The masses will 
generally break up with a fall of three feet upon a 
stone pavement, but are strong enough to bear 
ordinary handling and transportation, and, should 
they become broken, will suffer no damage unless 
exposed to wet. 

“The samples of artificial fuel examined are 
well adapted for use for purposes in which great 
intensity of combustion is not desired. 

For the production of steam in stationary boilers, 
and for household purposes, it can be employed 
equally as wellasany ordinary coal, and, whenever 
the cost of preparation is less than the cost of 
mining coal, this invention will make available 
the immense amounts of small coal now allowed 
to remain useless at the coal mines. It appears 
to work far better than the balls or bricks of 
coal dust, and clay, and lime, that came into 
vogue in this city many years ago, when 
anthracite was brought to market without pre- 
paration by the coal-breaker, which had not 
then been invented, the balls or bricks thus made 
not having the protection from wet secured by 
Mr. Loiseau by his resincus coating. 

“ We consider the method of preparing artificial 
fuel from waste anthracite and bituminous coals, 
as presented by Mr. E. F. Loiseau, as ingenious 
and well adapted to the purpose and worthy of 
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the attention of those interested in the production 
of a cheap fuel, adapted to a great variety of 
uses.“ 
ä 
Manufacture of Clock Springs. 

As the system of hardening main-springs in a 
loose coil could not be depended on for making 
good springs in large quantities, and as the plan 
adopted by watch main-spring makers for harden- 
ing the stee! in rolls coiled close together could not 
be used, for the reason that the greater breadth 
and thickness of the clock springs rendered them 
less elastic when in the hard state, and therefore 
could not be put through the operations afterwards 
necessary without breaking, the plan of hardening 
the steel in straight lengths was experimented 
upon and finally adopted, The system has its 
foundation in Washburn's patent for tempering 
piano wire by tension, but, like every other great 
improvement, it was not completed at one time or 
by one man ; and, without entering into any par- 
ticulars about priority of invention, we will pro- 
ceed to describe the accumulated improvements 
which are now combined and in operation. 

The steel from which the springs are made is 
imported, and comes to the factory in rolls about 
three inches wide, each roll containing from forty 
to one hundred feet. It is first cut up into ribbons 
of the desired width, which vary according to the 
breadth the springs require to be—the narrowest 
usually being about three-tenths of an inch, and 
the widest about one and a-half inches. "These 
ribbons are cut by circular shears, which are sim- 
ply steel disks or rollers, with square, sharp edges, 
and fastened on arbors so that the edge of the one 
disk shall slightly overlap the edge of the other; 
and, when the disks are made to revolve, they cut 
the steel in the same manner as shears, only the 
cutting motion is a continuous one, Ifthe springs 
to be made are to be one and a-half inches wide, 
the circular shears are arranged to cut the sheet 
into two ribbons; but, if the springs are to be 
three-tenths of an inch in breadth, the shears are 
arranged to cut the steel into five ribbons at the 
same time, and so on. The end of the sheet of 
steel is introduced into the machine, and, when the 
circular shears are set in motion, the sheet is cuf 
up into ribbons as fast as a boy can walk and 
carry away the ends. The pieces of the same 
breadtb are then riveted together at the ends into 
one continuous length, and coiled on to a large 
reel, and taken to another apartment to be harden- 
ed, tempered, polished, and colored. 

The furnace in which the steel is heated consists 
of a brick structure, six feet long, about three feet 
wide, and about four or five feet high. The fur- 
nace-bars, as is usual in other furnaces, are placed 
some distance from the ground in order to secure 
a good draught of air; and this draught is increas- 
ed by an iron tube full of holes, which is placed 
below the furnace-bars, and into which a stream 
of air, generated by a circular blower, is intro- 
duced; and by this means an equal draught is 
produced through the entire length of the furnace, 
and the fuel made to burn evenly. In the center 
of the fire,an fron tube, six feet long, six inches 
wide, and about two inches deep, is fixed, and kept 
red-hot all the time, and through which the steel 
passes, preventing it from coming in contact with 
the fuel. The wooden reel or drum on which the 
long ribbons of stee] have been wound is placed 
on a stand at the end of the furnace, in sucha 
manner that it will revolve with the necessary 
freedom, but not too free, neither too stiff. The 
end of the steel is then passed through the hot 
tube, and, in passing through, is heated to the de 
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sired redness ; and then it is again cooled by pass- 
ing through a tank of oil, four feet long, two feet 
broad, and about three feet deep, which is placed 
in the inside of a larger tank, placed at one end of 
the furnace, and through which a constant stream 
of water is kept running to keep the oil cool. The 
steel then passes through a bath of molten lead, 
which gives to it the necessary temper ; and after- 
wards it passes between iron rollers—an arrange- 
ment designed to regulate the rate of speed which 
the steel has to travel through the furnace ; and, 
lastly, the tempered steel is coiled on to a reel the 
same as the one it came off when it was in its soft 
state, and which has been placed in a convenient 
position to receive it, and is made to revolve slow- 
ly by machinery. If the broadest strips of steel 
are being hardened and tempered, only one breadth 
is done at a time; but of the narrower widths sev- 
eral lengths usually go through the furnace at 
the same time. About one thousand feet a day is 
the rate of speed the broad strips are hardened 
and tempered, and a proportionably greater num- 
ber of feet for the narrower strips, according to 
the number of breadths done at the same time. 

The arrangement for equalizing the strain or 
tension on the ribbon of steel, and thereby keeping 
it from twisting or bending in the hardening, and 
also the plan for regulating the speed which it is 
desired the steel should travel according as tho 
heat of the furnace varies, is worthy of special 
notice, although without drawings it is impossible 
to give a clear description, further than mention 
that the iron rollers which the steel passes through 
after coming out of the molten lead are placed on 
a platform, and inside the platform are a pair of 
reversed smooth: cones, with a belt running on 
them. 'These cones are connected with the iron 
rollers that draw the steel through the furnace, 
and also with the reel that coils up the steel after 
it has been tempered, and any alteration of the 
position of the belt on the cones alters their speed ; 
and the man who is attending the furnace is thereby 
given complete control of the passage of the steel, 
and the quantity of heat in the furnace. 

The rolls of steel, having been hardened and 
tempered, are taken to a machine to be polished 
and colored. This machine consists of a long and 
very strong frame, in which a series of wooden 
rollers, covered with leather, are running. The 
rollers are inclosed in boxes full of emery, and 
the strips of steel are run over the one roller, and 
below the other, in such a manner that both sides 
are polished at once; while at the same time, the 
edges are smoothed and rounded by two vulcanite 
wheels, one working against each edge of the 
spring. The strips of steel then pass through 
molten lead the second time, simply to color the 
steel and prevent oxydization, the color used 
usually being a dark-straw color. The steel, after 
being in this manner hardened, tempered, polished, 
and colored, is cut up into lengths necessary for 
the particular description of spring that is desired. 
'l'his is done by an experienced workman, who in 
passing the steel through his hand feels tbe 
strength of every inch of it, and a soft piece is 
instantly cut out and thrown aside. The ends are 
then softened, and the hooks and eyes put on, and 
the springs are afterwards coiled up on a machine, 
the same in principle to the one watchmakers use 
to put main-springs in their boxes. In this oper- 
ation great precaution is used to detect bad 
Springs; each one being wound up twice before 
the clasp is put on, and if it does not spring out as 
it ought to do, it is thrown aside as being too soft. 
There is ample testimony to prove the great supe- 
riority of these springs over those made by other 
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methods; but we will only instance one case, 
where a number of clocks, with springs ten feet 
long, could not be got to run longer than seven 
days. The old springs were removed, and springs 
nine feet long, made in the manner we have de- 
scribed, put in their place, and the clocks ran nine 
days before stopping, which was two days more 
time with one foot less of spring. "These springs 
are sold at prices varying from fifteen to forty 
centa, and we have seen a great many of the size 
sold at forty cents which we consider to be little 
inferior to springs that were made singly and by 
hand that cost three dollars. So the diiliculty of 
making good springs at a cheap rate, which was 
such a formidable barrier in the way of making 
small movements, suitable for handsome mantel 
clocks, may be considered to have now been satis- 
factorily overcome.— American Horological Journal. 

——— 

Concerning Plumbago. 

TWENTY years ago there were only two es- 
tablishments in tbis country using plumbago, 
and the entire consumption at that time was about 
100 tuns per annum. Part of this was from Ceylon, 
and was used for making crucibles, and the rest of 
it was the Dutch black-lead, which, as it dissolved 
readily in water, was used for stove-polish. So 
great has been the increase in this trade that 
there are at present 14 establishments in this 
country where plumbago forms the basis of the 
business, and the importations have been increased 
to 2,500 tuns a year. About 1,000 tuns of this is 
used for the manufacture of crucibles, and the con- 
sumption for stove-polish is estimated at about 
1,200 tuns per annum. The remainder of the 
amount imported is used for making paint for the 
electrotyping and lubricating purposes, but a 
small quantity as yet being used for lead-pencils. 
Although the trade is yet young, there is invested 
in it an aggregate capital of about $2,000,000, upon 
which there is made an annual profit of about 
from 20 to 30 per cent. The manufacturing of this 
material is done to a great extent by machinery, so 
that the entire interest does not furnish work for 
over 1,000 persons. 

As already mentioned, the great trouble with 
the Ceylon plumbago was the difficulty expe- 
rienced in grinding it to the required fineness. 
The material is soft and readily crumbles, but, 
when subjected to the action of the ordinary mill, 
it will form a solid cake, over which the grindstone 
or rollers will pass without making any impres- 
sion, unless constantly picked.“ To obviate this 
difficulty, Mr. Dixon constructed a mill for him- 
self on a very ingenious principle. It consists of 
an iron saucer about 4 feet in diameter, the bottom 
of which is made of bolting cloth. This apparatus 
revolves upon a central shaft at greatspeed. Four 
iron balls are arranged inside the saucer to revolve 
around the edge of it with equal rapidity, but in 
opposite directions. When the machine is in 
action, the centrifugal motion throws the lumps of 
crushed plumbago to the edge of the saucer, and 
the balls passing over them reduces them to powder. 
While this grinding process is going ou, a current 
of air is continually passing through the mill, 
entering at the top and finding a vent through the 
bolting cloth at the bottom. When the plumbago 
is sufficiently pulverized, the draught carries it 
through the cloth. By this means the plumbago 
can be reduced to any degree of fineness by simply 
changing the texture of the cloth at the bottom of 
the mill. When intended for crucibles, the ground 
plumbago is mixed with a peculiar kind of clay which 
comes from Mayence on the Rhine. This clay is 
also powdered. The two materials are then mixed 
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together with water, and molded into crucibles, 
after the manner of ordinary crockery. They are 
burned in an oven,and are ready for use. For 
stove-polish the plumbago is simply ground and 
subjected to a pressure of about 14 tuns to a quar- 
ter-pound block, which compresses the dry powder 
into a solid block. These blocks are then wrapped 
in paper, and are ready for gale. 

Attention having been directed to this material 
and its commercial importance, various discoveries 
of it have since been made in this country. It has 
been found in nearly all the States and in Canada, 
but its production has never attained any import- 
ance. The chief cause of this is that the American 
graphite is found in particles or scales, dissemi- 
nated in the rock or interspersed with rhombspar, 
and before it can be used it must be separated. 
This is accomplished by crushing the whole mass 
in water and floating off the plumbago. In Ceylon, 
the plumbayo is found in a pure state in veins, and 
it requires no working at all further than grinding 
before being used. The only difficulty connected 
with the Ceylon mines is the} doubtful supply. 
This arises from the superstitions of the ‘native 
miners. ‘The deposits of plumbago are said to be 
inexhaustible, but the natives will not go below 
the ground afterit. They simply open a large 
hole and pick out the plumbago, but when they get 
to the depth of a few feet they stop and begin at 
the surface again. The natives employed in these 
works belong to the third caste, and their super- 
stitions will not allow them to go below the 
surface of the earth. Under these circumstances, 
the ordinary modes of mining by sinking a shaft 
and drifting along the vein must be abandoned, and 
the plumbago collected from the surface. These 
drawbacks rather tend to depress the trade, and, as 
the supply can never be depended upon, an oppor- 
tunity is given to speeulators, who have at times 
bought up the entire stock on hand, and made their 
own prices. 

The principal shipping port of this material at 
Ceylon is Colombo, and it is sent there directly 
from the mines. From Colombo it is shipped to 
London, where it is sold at auction in the same 
manner that all India products were sold a century 
ago, in the days of the British East India Company. 
No enterprise has ever been shown on the part of 
those who control the trade at Ceylon or in London. 
Cargoes coming to this country are ‘delayed unne. 
cessarily, and orders are filled so carelessly that 
great inconvenience is experienced. At present 
there is no regular freighting between the United 
States and Ceylon, so that almost the entire supply 
for this country comes through the London market. 
This is made necessary by the persons controlling 
the trade, so that there is no possibility of the 
American manufactures importing direct.— /ron 
Age. 

detec e c ea ets 


The Bilbao Iron Ore Company. 


A COMPANY under this title lias been formed in 
London, for the purpose of acquiring the conces- 
sions from the Spanish Government, held by Sir 
John Brown, and Mr. William Fowler, Chairmanof 
Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Company, of the exten- 
sive iron mines known as the Mines of Galdames, or 
La Escarpada, La Cenefa, Berango, Moruecos, and 
El Cerrillo, near Bilbao, in the Province of Biscay, 
and for working these mines, and making and 
working railways in connection with them. The 
mines of the Bilbao district have been worked 
from time immemorial, and yield from 50 to 60 
per cent. of metallic iron closely resembling 
Cumberland hematite. A very rood board of 
directors hna been appointed, including Sir John 
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Brown, Mr. J. Galloway, Knott Mills, Mr. Fowler 
Mr. Braby, and others. The capital is 4500, 000. 
The enterprise is, we think, worth the attention of 
capitalists.— Fnglish Paper. 
— E TS 
Substitute for Lithographic Stone. 

IT is now proposed, but with doubtful promise, to 
substitute ordinary lithographic stone by the use of 
a smooth block of wood coated with glue or other 
gelatinous matter, or with & solution of silicate of 
soda and bichromate of potash, exposed to sunlight 
and washed. An ink or pigment is made with gel- 
&tinous matter dissolved in a saturated solution of 
bichromate of potash, with or without chrome, alum, 
and with a small quantity of ivory black to render 
the ink visible. On the prepared block or slab the 
desired picture or other work is made with this ink, 
and when dry exposed to sunlight. After exposure ` 
the surface is covered with gum or glycerine, and 
is then ready for the printer. 

* 
A Florida Railroad. 

A NORTHAMPTON lady who recently went to 
St. Augustine, Florida, writes back that the hardest 
part of her journey was the last fifteen miles before 
reaching St. Augustine. They cut the wood as 
they went through the woods, and watered the 
engine by dipping up the water in buckets on the 
road-side ; when they got up steam enough to get 
off, the same hands ran on before to sprinkle saud 
on the wooden rails, in order to travel the distance 
of fifteen miles in four and a half hours. She says 
she was thoroughly provoked, as the road was built 
by a Connecticut Yankee and run by him.— Pitts. 
burgh Chronicle. 


Metal for Bearings. 

THE following alloy has been found to give highly 
satisfactory results for plummer blocks, axles, 
brasses, etc. To 30 parts of melted copper are 
added 70 parts of antimony ; the mixture is melted, 


&nd run out into thin plates. "These are then re- 
melted with tin in the proportion of 90 parts of 
tin to 10 parts of the copper and antimony, and 
run out again into thin plates. When used, it is 
remelted, and run into the forms required. M. 
Vo k, of Regensburg, has employed an alloy for 
many years of which the following are the compo. 
nent parts :— Copper, 5°6 per cent.; antimony, 11:2 
per cent. 
— —-—94-———- 


NEW AMERICAN PATENTS. 
WE give, as follows, notices of some of the most 
interesting inventions for which Letters-Patents of 
the United States have recently been issued: 


BOOT AND SiuoE.—M. Bray, Newton Center, 
Mass.— Dec. 19.—'l'his boot or shoe has a detach- 
able heel, the outer soleof which is cut short at the 
rear end, and has a peculiarly formed heel-plate 
for securing the heel, whereby the larger portion 
thereof rests upon the upper and inner sole and is 
secured thereto, while the forward part incloses 
the rear end of the under sole and is firmly se- 
cured to the said sole. The heel.plate is con- 
structed with a recess to receive the rear end of 
the outer sole. 


METER.—M. Fogarty, Boston Highlands, Mass.— 
Dec. 19.—'l'he more essential feature of thisnew de- 
vice is found in the combination with a main cyl- 
inder and its two induction and eduction ports at 
its opposite ends of auxiliary and parallel induc- 
tion and eduction cylinders, cach having a recipro- 
cating piston in line with the inlet or outlet of the 
cylinder, and each piston being arranged to ope. 
rate at each movement as a valve to close entrance 
into one chamber of the induction or eduction cyl- 
inder, and open entrance into the other chamber 
thereof. 

GRAIN THRASHER AND SEPARATOR.—C. S. Hall, 
Rochester, N. Y.-- Dee. 19.— This invention con: 
prises an endless raddle composed of sinta nr 
ranged in combination with a suitable agitator. 
whereby the grain ix permitted to pass between 
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the slats above and below said raddle when thrown 
out of linc by the agitator. Also, the combina- 
tion with the tbrashing cylinder of a grating hav- 
ing & smooth upper surface, and provided with 
openings running parallel with the line of rota- 
tion of the cylinder. Also, the grating construct- 
ed in the manner previously indicated, and made 
adjustable vertically by means of regulating 
screwa or their equivalents. 


COLORED PAPEn.—(., La Monte, (i. G. Saxe, and 
C. H. Clayton, New York City.— Dec. 19.—This 
improved paper is superficially dyed in the sheet, 
in or immediately after the process of sizing, dur- 
ing the course of manufacture, and with colors 
which are fugitive under the action of the acids 
and alkalies employed for the fraudulent removal 
of writing, for the purpose of affording a double 
means of disclosing the alteration of written docu- 
ments, whether effected by erasure or by the use 
of chemicals. 


REMOVING TIN FROM TIN-SCRAP.—C. Lennig, 
Philadelphia, Pa.— Dec. 19.—This process em- 
braces the recovery of tin from tinned metallic 
surfaces in the shape of tannite of soda or potash, 
or as metallic tin, by the use of caustic alkalies 
and air alone, oxydizing the tin by the absorption 
of oxygen direct from the air when moistened by 
alkaline solutions. 


MODE OF CUTTING BooT AND SHOE SOLES.—S. J. 
Shaw, Marlborough, Mass.— Dee. 19.—This new 
article of manufacture consists in a boot or shoe 
sole formed by uniting by a lap-joint in the shank 
two pieces of leather of different qualities. The 
invention also includes patterns suitably formed 
of different qualities of leather to be divided and 
formed into soles. 


BorLER FOR Domestic PuRPOSsEs.—F. Till, 
Reading, Pa.— Dec. 19 ; ante-dated Dec. 1.—The es- 
sential features of this improvement comprise the 
combination with a stove or range of a tubular 
boiler, provided with supply and discharge water- 
pipes, and arranged within a flue so as to be heat- 
ed by the waste products of combustion of the 
stove or range. Also, the combination of the sub- 
ject-matter of the preceding claim and a heating 
pipe extending from the boiler into the stove- 
pipe. Also, the boiler in combination with a stove 
or range, and arranged within a chamber or flue 
provided with registers. 

RUBBER ERASER.—W. N. Bartholomew, New- 
town Center, Mass.— Dec. 19.—This rubber eraser 
is composed of a stick or pencil of vulcanized rub- 
ber erasive compound of distinctively pencil-like 
form, and a surrounding sheath of paper, leather, 
or equivalent material, the two being united by 
glue,or other cement which, like glue, will harden 
on drying. 

STEAM-RADIATOR. — E. P. Doyen, Portland, 
Maine.— Dec. 19.—Thisinventor claims an upright 
section of a steam-radiator, cast with a continuous 
interior steam-space, and provided with vertically 
arranged ribs notched in diagonal rows, thereby 
forming radiating surfaces in excess of condens- 
ing surface. 


SECTIONAL STEAM-GENERATOR.—D. C. Howell, 
Goshen, N. Y.— Dec. 19.—' The most noticeable cha- 
racteristic of this novel steam-generator is the use 
of two gets of inclined steam-generating tubes cross- 
ing each other, combined with opposite chambers, 
connected at top and bottom by return tubes, so 
that the same water will alternately pass through 
the two sets of generating-tubes and be kept in 
continual circulation until converted into steam. 


PosTAL CARD.—W. J. Ludlow, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dee. 19.—This improvement includes a postal card 
folded at or near its center, and with its cdges 
gummed. The claim also covers the card as a 

new article of manufacture, folded at or near its 
center, and gummed upon its inside edge, the ends 
being left open. 


LIGHTNING-ROD.—M. D. Phelps, Bristolville, 
Ohio.— Dec. 19.—This lightning-rod is constituted 
by a straight copper core surrounded by three or 
more twisted wires. 


PvMP Prston.—J. Van Tassel, Toledo, Ohio.— 
Dec. 19.—The peculiar feature of this device lies 
in the employinent of & solid piston-head, consist- 
ing of a recessed part and follower, with alternate 
rings of different sizes of metal and rubber, or 
other suitable material, clamped between them by 
means of a screw and nut on the end of the pis. 
ton-rod. 
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RESERVOIR STOVE.—J. V. Vrooman and J. H. 
Clute, Schenectady, N. Y.—Dee. 19.--In this fuel 
magazine or reservoir stove there is arranged 
within the combustion chamber combined verti- 
cal flue-strips and a register or, sliding damper, 
with or without intermediate flue-strips, suitably 
arranged. 


PLOW-FENDER.— A. R. Webber, Saratoga Town- 
ship, 111.—47cc. 19.—The vist of this invention is 
found in the construction of a plow-fender, consist- 
ing of a rod provided with a convex shovel and 
roller, and either with or without a supplemental 
block, when adjustable vertically by means of eye 
and staple bolts, and attached to the plow-beam 
forward of the plow. 


Hixer.—W. T. Wells, Decatur, Ill.— Dec. 19.— 
This is a sheet-metal T or strap-hinge, with the 
ends of both the straps or strap and leaf extend- 
ing around and beyond the pintle, and secured by 
rivets, or by the screws, nails, or bolts by which 
the hinge is put on. 


Wasit-nown.—W. Westlake, Chicago, III.— Dec. 
19.—As a new article of manufacture, this device 
comprises a wash-basin having its body composed 
of tin, with a thin sheet of non-corrosive metal 
soldered over the inner surface of its bottom. 


TREADLE FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—J. B. Wins- 
low, Charlestown, Mass.—Dec. 19.—This improve- 
ment consists in the arrangement of one or more 
treadle-levers, made in one piece, with & cog seg- 
ment rocking around a fulcrum, and operating a 
pinion and jointed pawl either on the inside or 
outside of a smooth drum, for the purpose of driv- 
ing a sewing-machine. 

RAILWAY BRAKE.—Chauncey H. Lathrop, Hud- 
son, N. J.— Dec. 26.—This invention consists in a 
novel combination and arrangement of detach- 
able end bars or shaft connections, with universal 
couplings at the ends of shafts arranged to run in 
direction of the length of the cars or vehicles of 
which the train is composed, whereby the train or 
any number of its cars is supplied with a continu- 
ous line of shafting for application of the brake 
by power from the locomotive or an independent 
engine at the one end of it, without restricting the 
free movement of the cars and without interfering 
with the coupling or uncoupling of them. 


MACHINE FOR PICKING HAIR RoPE.—Gelston 
Sanford, Bergen Point, N. J.— Dec. 20.—' This ma- 
chine is composed mainly of feed rollers, a picker 
cylinder, and an interposed rotating internally 
screw-threaded untwisting tube, whose axis is 
arranged perpendicularly to those of the feed- 
rollers and picker cylinder. Hair rope introduced 
between the feed rollers is untwisted by the afore- 
said tube, and is afterwards picked up by the teeth 
of the picker cylinder, removed by a doffer, and 
the picked hair is delivered in a condition ready 
for use for upholatery and other purposes for 
which curled hair is used. 


APPARATUS FOR MEASURING SILK, THREAD, 
ETC.— Leonard F. Dann, Oneida, N. Y.—Dec. 26.— 
This improved apparatus is designed for the mea- 
suring of silk and other threads put up on spools, 
and is applicable either as an appendage to a spool- 
ing machine for measuring the thread as it is 
wound on the spool, or as a separate device for 
measuring by unwinding the thread from the 
spool. The invention consists in a combination 
with the revolving spindle which carries the spool, 
of a friction-wheel connected with the registering 
mechanism, and provided with a stop for arresting 
the motion of the wheel when releasing it from 
contact with the spool; likewise a combination of 
devices whereby the spool, spindle, and friction- 
wheel driven by the thread on the spool are auto- 
matically and simultaneously set in motion and 
stopped, for the purpose of securing accuracy in 
measurement of the thread. 


OPERATING RAILROAD SwITCHES.—Arthur C. 
Devian, Altoona, Pa.— Dec. 26.—This invention con- 
sists in a novel combination of mechanism for opera- 
ting railroad switches, whereby the inventor is en- 
abled.to arrange the switch-lever so that in being 
operated it occupies a position and moves in directions 
parallel to the track, or thereabouts, as contra- 
distinguished from a motion which is transverse 
thereto, and is consequently more out of the way 
and less liable to be accidentally shifted or struck ; 
also, whereby the thrust of a passing train is re- 
lieved from the lever, that thus is restrained from 
chattering, and said thrust borne by parts which 
have a greater strength to resist it. 


PROPULSION OF VESSELS.—Matthew K. Wild- 
man, Brooklyn, N. Y.— Dec. 26.—This invention is 
designed more especially for boats or vessels, to be 
used on canals and other narrow waters, in which, 
among other objects to be gained, it is desirable to 
guard against the washing of the banks by the 
action of a propeller applied to the boat and worked 
by steam or other motive power. To this and 
other ends this invention consists of two reversely- 
pitched screw propellers, geared to rotate in oppo- 
site directions, one in front of the other, and so that 
the rear one revolves faster than the forward one, 
which prevents cboking of the latter by back. 
water. The boat also has its rudder arranged 
within the rear end of the water-course or passage 
bet ween the two longitudinally arranged hull sec- 
tions, and is preferably constructed, so that it may 
be turned to wholly close the passage on either 
Side of the boat, whereby increased facility is 
afforded for steering or turning the boat. 


TURN-TABLE.— William S. Coulter, Ashley, Pa. 
—Dec. 26.—This invention relates to means for 
fastening the turn-table or device when adjusted 
into position with a line of rails, and consists in a 
bar or bars arranged on the outside of each rail of 
the table, and made capable of adjustment to re- 
lease or hold the table as required. 


TABLE FOR EMERY-GRINDERS.—James L. Jack- 
son, New York City.—Dec. 26.—This invention 
relates more especially to tables for use in connec- 
tion with what are known as, or may be termed, 
" face-grinders," the grinding faces of which coin- 
cide with the planes of revolution, such grinders 
being used as a substitute for planers in producing 
flat surfaces on cast-iron or other metal. The pur- 
pose of the table is to support and hold the work, 
and present it properly to the revolving face of the 
grinder. The table is composed mainly of a sta- 
tionary horizontal shears, and a carriage travelling 
thereon. The invention consists in a novel construc- 
tion of such carriage, and in novel appliances fitted 
thereto to afford convenience for holding different 
kinds of work, and in a novel system of anti-fric- 
tion rollers, for supporting the carriage on the 
shears, whereby the inventor is enabled to use a 
carriage having a considerable amount of motion 
without making it and the shears of great length, 
and yet employ rollers of large size. 


PRESSER-FOOT LIFTER FOR SEWING MACHINES. 
—Theodore W. Kennedy, New York City.— Dec. 
26.—This invention generally relates to sewing- 
machines in which the presser-foot has an up and 
down motion, in unison with the needle and timely 
relation to the feeder, as, for instance, in the Grover 
& Baker elastic ¿stitch sewing-machine, to, which 
this improvement is particularly applicable. The 
presser-foot lifter of such machines, as heretofore 
constructed, has been defective in the following 
respect, namely, they have been 80 formed or 
shaped that thé presser- foot bar, in rising and fall. 
ing, has produced a corresponding movement of 
the lifter, throwing it backwards and forwards 
each up and down movement of the presser-foot, 
thereby making considerable noise, besides, by its 
jumping motion in proximity to the work, being 
very annoying to the operator. This improve 
lifter obviates the above defect by being construct- 
ed with a straight face or edge, that serves as a 
back to the presser-foot bar, whereby it is both 
motionless and noiseless, so far as the action of 
said bar upon it is concerned. Sald lifter is also 
provided with a tooth or shoulder arranged to 
rest against the presser-arm or frame, to keep the 
lifter from pitching forwards when the presser-foot 
is lifted by work of sufficient thickness to endanger . 
Buch action. 


DENTAL ForcErs.—Peter N. Jacobus, Montague, 
N. Y.— Dec. 26.—This improvement in forceps for 
dentists’ use consists in a cross handle to one or 
the main jaw, constructed to fit the palm of the 
hand, and designed to be held in position by the 
thumb and two lesser fingers, while the other 
fingers of the hand are employed in holding or 
operating the other jaw of the instrument, and is 
combined with a peculiar construction of the said 
lesser jaw, which is formed or provided with a 
cross piece and finger-guard, arranged to receive 
the two first fingers in between them. A dental 
forceps thus constructed or provided possesses 
many advantages over the forceps in ordinary 
use, being more easily or generally adaptable 
to different kinds of work, and capable of being 
manipulated with greater convenience and power, 
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PATENT AGENCY. 


Mxssns. Baowx, Coomns & Co., Proprietors of the AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN, offer their best services to Znventore, as 
Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents. Mr. Henry T. 
Brown, of this firm, has had more than twenty-four years’ ex- 
perience in that profession, both in this country and Europe, 
and his long practico has made him personally known to 
thousands of Inventors and Patentees. The applications for 
the Patents upon many of the greater and morc important In- 
ventions of thc present century have been prepared by him. 
Messrs. Brown, Coons & Co., besides having had the long 
experience without which it 1s impossible to properly advise 
Inventors in matters relating toapplications for Pgtents and 
all proceedings before the Patent Office g owing out of such 
applications, and to properly prepare the documenta neces 
sary for such applications and proceedings, have such facili- 
ties forthe transaction of all branches of the businees of Pa- 
tent Attorneys as cnable them to promise an absolute cer- 
tainty of success in their efforts to obtain Letters-Patent for 
Inventions which are really new and useful. The best cvi- 
dence of the manner in which tho business is performed is 
that the “AMERICAN ARTISAN PATENT AGENCY,” 
during the six years of its existence, has been the most suc- 
cessful institution of the kind ever established. 


INVITATION TO INVENTOBS. 


The principal Office of Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. is at 
189 Broadway, New York, opposite John Street, where all 
Inventors—whether resident or temporarily sojourning in 
the city—are invited to visit them. In most instances, no 
model or drawing of an Invention will be necessary on the 
first interview, as a mere oral description by the visitor will 
ordinarily suffice to convey such a knowledge of his inven- 
tion as will enable Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. to definite- 
jy determine whether a machine or process is new or old 
patentable or not. 

Megsrs. Brown, CooxBs & Co. are prepared to furnish to 
persons residing at a distance from New York—free of charge 
—written opinions as to whether Inventions contain any fea- 
tures of patentable novelty; to do this they simply require a 
sketch or rough model of the Machine or other Invention 
that is supposed to be new, together with a brief description 
of the same; and as soon as possible thereafter a letter of the 
best advice is malled to the person desiring the information. 
These opinions are formed from their own mature experience, 
and may generally be relied upon. In some few instances, 
however, it may be desirable to have a preliminary examina- 
tion made in the United States Patent Officoin Washington, 
in which city Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. have a Branch 
Office for the transaction of such business as can only be sa- 
tisfactorily performed in that city. For this extra service the 
small fee of $5 is payable in advance. 


EXPENSES OF OBTAINING PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS 
AND DESIGNS UNDER THE 


NEW PATENT LAW. 


In making application under the new law of 1870 fora 
United States Patent for an Invention, the first instalment of 
the Government fee is $15, which sum—together with fifty 
cents revenue stamp-tax on the power-of-attorney—is payable 
in advance on applying for the Patent, and $20 additional are 
due to the Government when the Letters-Patent are allowed. 
The agency fee charged by Messrs. Brown, Coons & Co. is 
from $25 upward, according to the I. bor involved, but in all 
cases their charges will be as moderate as possible for the 
preparation of drawings and all necessary documents. This 
fce is not payable until after the appiication has been pre- 
pared and the case is ready to bo sent to Washington, and it 
includes all necessary eervices performed by Messrs. Brown, 
Coomss & Co. through their Branch Office in Washington, to 
secure the 8; ecdy and certain Issue of the Patent. 

Patents for Designs can be obtaincd at a less cost than Pa- 
tents for Inventions, but these Patents only cover novelty of 
shape or configuration. They can be obtained for three and 
a half. reven, or fourteen years. The Government fees aro 
payable in one sum in advance, and are $10 for three anda 
half. yeara, $15 for seven years, and $30 for fourteen years. 
Meesr:. BRows, Coowns & Co.'s agency charges on Design 
Patents vary from $15 to $25. The Patent Office does not 
require models for Design Patents. 


NO EXTRA FEES. 


A leading featurc of Messrs. Dnowx, Goomns & Co.“ mode 
of doing business is that, exeept under somo extraordinary 


and unusual circumstances, no extra charges aremade in case 
of rejection and subsequent euccessful prosecution. 


CAVEATSR. 

Before an Inventor has completed his machine or improve- 
ment, he can cause a description of it—accompanied by a 
drawing, if necessary, and illustrating his invention so far as 
it is perfected—to be made and deposited in the secret ar- 
chives ” of the Patent Office as a '*cavcat," which entitles 
him to receive notice, during the next year, of any applica- 
tion for patent mado by another person on a similar invention, 
and gives him the opportunity to contest priority of inven- 
tion with such other person. The Government fee on a ca- 
veat, under the new law, is $10, and Messrs. Brown, Coons 
& Co.'s charge for preparing all necessary papers is from $10 
to $15. Caveats can only be filed by citizens of the United 
States, or foreigners who have resided in this country for 
one year and madc oath of their intention to become citizens. 


REJECTED APPLIOATIONS, EXTENSIONS, RE-ISSUES, 
INFRINGEMENTS. 

Messrs. Brown, Coouns & Co. also give special attention 
to the prosecution of applications for Patents which have 
been rejected in the hands of other attorneys ; also, to the 
extension of expiring Letters- Patent, and to the re-issue of de- 
fective Letters-Patent, in all of which branches of business 
they have been eminently successful. They also give opi- 
nions on the infringement of Patents. 


MODELS, SPRCIMENS, ETC. 

No models are required for design-patents, and in other 
cases it is left to the discretion of the Commissioner of Pa- 
tents whether he will require a model ; but in order to enable 
the model to be dispensed with, the drawings require to be 
very full and plain, and the specification to be prepared with 
great care and skill, and it will be more than ever necessary 
that the inventor should emp'oy a thoroughly competent at- 
torney. Messrs. Brown, Coomns & Co. will, whenever de- 
sired, and if It is possible to do 80, obtain the permission of 
the Commissioner of Patents to dispense with a model. This, 
in many caecs, will save the inventor much trouble and ex- 
pense in obtaining the patent; but we recommend, as a gen- 
eral rule, that a model should accompany tho application. 
Models, when required, must be neatly and substantially 
made of hard wood or metal—or 1f of soft wood must be 
painted or varnished ; they should not excced one foot in 
any of their dimensions. 

Applications for Patents on Compositions of Matter require 
t? be accompanied by specimens of the ingredients and of 
the composition. 

To enable Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. to properly pro- 
ceed with any application, the modele—when required—or 
specimens should be placed iu their hands along with the 
Government fee, or the first installment thereof, at the first 
stage of the application. The models or samples may be for- 
warded to Messrs. Brown, CooxBs & Co. by express, care- 
fully boxed, and money may be sent by express, by check or 
draft, or by post-office money order. 


FOREIGN PATENTS. 

The facilities of Messrs. Baowx, Coomss & Co. for obtain- 
ing Patents in the various European countries are equal, if 
not superior, to those of any other house in the United States. 
With regard to their qualifications for euch business, it need 
only be stated that Mr. Brown has had the preparation of 
more European applications than any other person in this 
country. Mesers. Brown, CooxBs & Co. have their own 
agencies in the principal capitals of Europe. A circular re- 
lating to Foreign Patent business will be furnished free on 
application personally or by mail. 


TRADE-MARKES, 

One of the provisions of the new law is that for the protec- 
tion of TRADE-MARKS by registration in the United States 
Patent Office. Heretofore, Trade-marks—except so far as par- 
ticular designs could be patented - were only protected ina 
loose and uncertain manner by the State courts; but now 
the United States offers definite and certain protection for 
the term of thirty years, at a fce of $25. Messrs. Brown, 
Coouss & Co. obtain these protections upon the most rea- 
sonable terms, according to the nature of the case. 


CANADIANS AND OTHER FOREIGNERS. 

The new Patent Law removes all restrictions which have 
heretofore existed against Canadians and other foreigners, ex- 
cept as to the filing of Caveats. Inhabitants of Canada may 
now obtain Patents by payment of thc eame Government fees 
as are required from American citizens. 

Any further information that may be desired on any mat- 
ter relating to Patents, or to the new Patent Law, will be 
cheerfully given to any person applying personally or by 
letter to 


° BROWN, COOMBS & CO,, 
SOLICITORS OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS, 
No. 189 BROADWAY, NW YORK. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OP THE 


AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


VOL. XIV. NEW SERIES. 1872. 


Each number ofthe AMERICAN ARTISAN contains 
etateen pages of instructive and interesting reading matter, 
in which the progress of the Arts and Sciences 1s recorded in 
familiar language, divested of dry technicalities and abstruse 
werda and phrases. In this journal is published regularly the 
Offteiol List of all Patents issued weekly from the United 
States Patent Office. Twenty-six numbers make a balf-yearly 
volume of handseme and convenient size. 


The AMERICAN ARTISAN isa weekly journal de- 
voted to the interests of Artisans and Manufacturers, Invent- 
orsand Patentees. It is published every Wednesday, at 
189 Breadway (opposite John street), New York, by 
BEOWN, COOMBS & CO., Solicitors of American and 
Foreign Patents. The proprietors of this journal respectfully 
announce that it is their aim to make it more instructive and 
interesting than any other similar periodical in the United 
States er Europe. 


The AMERICAN ARTISAN contains numerous ORI 
SINAL ENGRAVINGS and descriptions of Naw MACHINBRY ; No- 
tises of all the LAT Discovuntzs; Instructions in ARTS and 
Trapgs; PRACTICAL RULES FOR Mona; Description 
of REMARKABLE INVENTIONS recently patented in the 
United States and Europe; RELIABLE Reorszs, for use 
in the Field, the Workshop, and the Household; the 
whole forming an ENCYCLOPEDIA or. GBNERAL INFORMA- 
TION on Topics connected with the INDUSTRIAL ARTS, the 
Proeunss OF INYRETION, otc. 
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TERMS. 


TWO DOLLARS per Annum, or ONE DOLLAR 
fer Bio Months, less than four cents per copy 
weekly, and to Clube at the follewing] reduced rates: 


8 coptes for one yeer....................88 00 


10 60 66 OMNE Pj 00 
8 *6 gigs 9:09£À8.................... 4 00 
10 66 66 @#eeeoacesneanevee ese ese „ese 8 00 


Papers delivered in tne City of New York, by the carrier, 
82 50 per annum. Canadian Subscribers should remit 


twenty cents extra to pay postage. 


To every person who remits us a club subscription 
of not less than eight dollars at the above low rates, we wil 
send free by mail a copy of 507 MaoHANICAL MoviRMENTS," 
and an additional copy for every additional eight dollars. 


Specimen Copies Sent Free. 


AppRESS BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 


Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
189 Broadway, New York. 


Pesign-Patents. 


Under the new law aliens as well as citizens can obtain de- 
eign-patents for from three-and-s-half to fourteen years at an 
expense of from ten to thirty dollars fer Government fees, and 
from fifteen to twenty-fivedollarsfor agency charges; making 
a total cost of from twenty-five to fifty-five dollars. These 
patents cover all novelties of form or configuration of articles 
of manufacture. Ko model is necessary for a design-patent. 


Reference Book and Directory of the 
HARDWARE DEALERS, 


PLUMBERS, GAS AND STEAM FITTERS, 


‘AMERICAN ARTISAN." 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THIS JOURNAL, each forminga 
valuable book of reference.are now forsale. 
VOL. I., OLD SBBIES' —May,1864,to May, 1865—complete, 


bound, $8 50. IN THR UNITED STATES. 
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Firearms, House Furnishing Goods, China, Glass, and Crock- 
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Engine Builders. For 1872. 

Each interest is kept distinctin every town. The Hardware 
Dealers and kindred businesees are placed under one heading, 
the Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Gas and Water Compa- 
nies, and Engine Builders under another. 

The Commercial etanding of each name is indicated by 
figures prefixed to each name, copious remarks being given as 
to Credit of each firm. 

Price to Subscribers, including the monthly report of fell- 
ures, changes of firms, succeselons, etc., Twenty Dollars. 


2 J. ARTHURS MURPHY & CO,, 
D MERCANTILE AND STATISTICAL AGENCY, 
111 Nassau Street, New York City. 


A Book similar to the above, of the Machinists, Founders, 
Engine Builders, Boiler Makers, etc., etc., of the United States, 
is in press. Priceto Subscribers, including the monthly report 
of failures, changes of firms, successions, etc., Twenty-five 
Dollars. 22 tol Vol 14. 


ANDREWS’ 


Centrifugal Pump. 


Can show 25 per cent. advantage over any Centri- 
Jugal Pump in Use. 


BEST & CHEAPEST PUMPS IN THE WORLD. 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 
23 Vol. 18. 414 Water St., New York. 


T rade-marks. 


Any person, firm, or corporation domiciied in the United 
States, or in any foreign country affording by treaty or conven- 
tion similar privileges to citizens of the United.Btates, may 
under the new law of patents and copyrights, obtain the right 
to the exclusive use, for thirty yenre, of any TRADE-MARK con 
sisting of any new figure or design, or any new word or new 
combination of words, letters, or figures, upon their manufao- 
tures, and otherwise in their business. 

This protection extends to trade-marks already jn use for 
any length of time or about to be adopted. 

To obtain such protection, address 


BROWN COOMBS & Co., 
189 Broadway, New York. 


FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 
IMECHANICAL MOVEMENTS. 


BY HENRY T. BROWN. 


This is by far the most comprehensive collection of mechani- 
cal movements ever published, and the arrangement of the 
liustratione and descriptive letter-press—which is entirely 
new—makes it more convenient tor reterence than any other 
collection. It is the cheapest book on practica] mechanics 
ever published. PriceONE DOLLAR. By mail. 12 cents extra. 

A liberal discount allowed to canvassers. The sale in all the 
manufacturing cities, towns, and villages in the United States 
and Canada can be made so large as to render it highly remu, 
nerative to any enterprising persons who will undertake to 
canvasstor it in those places. . 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
„A peculiarly handy little manual.”—Aew York Times. 
% One ofthe most interesting publications of the present 
year.“ City Item, Philadelphia. 
„We should place this book in the hands ot every inventor 
and mechanic.’ Am. Journal of Mining. 
„% A valuable book for mechanies.”—AMining and Sciontif 


Press. 
* Artisans, inventors, and students should get the work 
— Chronicle, Pittsburg, Pa. 
BROWN COOMBS & CO., Publishers, 
Office of the AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 


No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


Vol. II., NawSznRISS" —Nov.,1865, to May, 1866—§25. 

VoL. III. NawSgarims''—Mayto Nov.,1866—$2 50. 

VoL.IV..'NawSBRIES"—Nov..1866,to June ,1867—§8. 

VoL. V.. NawSaxINS"—July to Dec., 1867 $2 50. 

VoL. VI.,“ New Surixs *—Jan.to June, 1868—§2 50. 

VoL. VII., NaWwSgRIBS"—July to Dec., 1868—$2 50. 

VOL. VIII.,“ NW SEIIISs“— Jan. to June,1869—92 50. 

Vou. IX., Naw SIMMIISS' July to Dec.,1869—$2 50. 

VOL. X., New SERBIIĩSOS Jan. to June, 1870 —82 50. 

VOL. XI., NZWSERIZS - July to Dec., 1870—$2 50. 

VoL. XII.,“ New SgRIES "—Jan. to June, 1871— $2 50. 

VoL. XIII., New SERIES "—July to Dec., 1871—82 50. 
Covzxs for the! AK IZBIOAN ARTISAN," 81: sent by mail. 81 17. 

Address-- 


BROWN, COOMBS & Co., 


Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 


189 Broadway New York. 


Advertisements. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING, 


TWENTY CENTS per line, inside. 
THIRTY CENTS per line. outside. 
Bight words make a line. No extra charge for Cuts. 


ATCH FREE TO AGENTS, TO SELL 


Holiday Goods. Address, at once, LATTA & CO., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 24 to 1* 


RICHARDSON, MERIAM & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE LATEST IMPROVED PATENT 


Daniels & Woodworth Planing Machines, 
Matching, Bash and Molding, Tenon- 
; ortising, Boring, Shaping. 
ertical and Circular Re-Saw- 
ing Machines, Saw Mills, 
Saw Arbors, 11 Saws, 
xe d Cut-off, and ag And Machines, Spoke 
and Wood thes, and various 
other kinds of Wood-working 
Machinery. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LISTS SENT OM APPLICATION. — 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Warehouse, 107 Liberty Street, New York. 
25- Vol. 11 


ORTABLE STEAM ENGINES—COMBINING 


the maximum of efficiency, durability, and econo with 

e minimum of weight and price. They are widely and favora- 
tary Known: more than e poing 11 use. "y rein eee satisfac- 

r no sale. Descriptive circulars sent on a cation. . 
Areas J. C. HOADLEY 4 CO., Lawrence. Mase. eR Vol i 


For deseription, 
Price List, etc., of 
the best and 
cheapest 


CENTRIFUGAL POWER-PUMP 


Ever invented, with overwhelming testimony in its faver (14 
pages of letters, aver 300 references). Bend for new and ilius- 
rated pamphlet (40 pages), free, to— 


HEALD, SISCO & CO., 
26 Vol. 18 tt BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y 


OHN E. BENDIX, PATTERN AND MODEL 
Maker, Room No. 18, New Haven Railroad Freight 
Depot, entrance in Franklin Street, opposite the Tombs, New 


Models of any Design in Wood or Metal. 

Grates, Fend Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, and Machinery 
ne made the shortest notice, and on reasonable 

Particular attention paid to Iron Architectural Pluraber’s 
Patterns. 1 Vol 14 tf 


Patent Band-Saw Machines 


Of the most approved kinds, of vari- 
ous sizes, to saw bevel as well as 
square, without meining the table, 
by FIRST & PRYIB to 456 Tenth 
avenue, New York. Price 8 

, and $400. Three hundred ma- 
chines of our own make in operation. 
Send for circular. Manufacture, also, 
an im Porod saw- fling apparatus, 
price $0. ave also on hand a large 
stock of the best FRENCH BAND-SAW 


BLADES. 
1 to 28 Vol. 14 


16 
“CARBOLIZED RUBBER,” VULCANIZED, 


For Pump, Foot, and Delivery Valves, and 
Packing. 
ELASTICITY AND INTEGRITY PRESERVED 
BY THE INTRODUCTION OF “CARBOLIC ACID." 


Gutta Percha and Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
14 to 18 Vol 14 os* Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York. 


Allen Engine Works, 


FoUvRTH AVENUE AND ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTIRTH AND 
ONR HUNDRED AND THIBTY-FIRST ST8.. NEW YORK CITY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The 


llen] 


PORTER’S GOVERNOR, 
The Allen Boiler, 


And standard stralight-edges,-surface plates. and angle plates. 
Four First Premiums awarded at the Fair of the American 

Institute, 1870 
Send foran 


Williamson’s Road Steamer 


With Thomson’s Patent Wheels, 


THE ONLY Locowotive which will Lani heavily loaded trains 
on ordinary American roads, without injury to the road or 
machinery. 


Williamson's Steam Plow 


will plow at the rate of two acres per hour, and requires but 
two men to work it. 
For further information address the sole manufacturer, 


D. D. Williamson, 


Post- office Box 1 or 33 Broadway, New York City. 
14 Vol. 13 os.“ 0. » y 


WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD-WORKINO MACHINERY 
Buch as 
Woodworth Planers, 
Tonguing and Qrooving Machines, 
Power Mortising, Tenoning, Packing Box 
and Wood-working Machines generally. 
Nos. 94 and 26 CENTRAL STRERT (COR. OF UNION), 
WORCESTER, MARS. 


Mustrated Circular. 128 vol 11 os. 


— 


8— Vol 120.8. 
! Nerd. e KNIGHT ero PEE 
Paten] jeffERS o [NIORT E 10 Yol 
WOODWARD'S 


NATIONAL 


ARCHITECT. 
| 0 0 po Drawings, 


$12, post-paid. 
ER GEO. E. WOODWARD, 
ee Publisher, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 
„ Send for Catalogue of all books 
on Architecture, Agriculture, 
— Field Sports and the Horse. 


QUILD & QARRISON, Manufacturers of 
Steam Pumps, 
Vacuum Pumps, 
Steam ay die 
Vacuum Pans, 

And all the various connections, 
For sale at the STRAM PUMP 
WORKS, 

Nos. 26 28, and 30 First street, 
Williamsburg, N. Y. 


T c dim 
11— Vol 12 08. 
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MACHINERY. | 
A. S. & J. GEAR &.CO, | 


56, 58, 60, and 62 Sudbury Street, 
18 to 4 Vol 14 os 


—— m 


"HE BEST SAW-GUMMER OUT, ONLY $15. 
T Emery Grinders at $25, $40, and $100. Diamond Turning 
Tools, $15. Solid Emery Wheels of all sizes. The above stan- 
dard oods are ALL of our own manufacture. Address THE 


l'ANITE CO., Stroudsburg, Monroe County, Pa. 11 Vol 13 os 
9 SAFETY HOISTING 


OT S Machinery. 


OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 
348 Broadwav. New York. 
Vol los 
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BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


WITHIN THE PAST MONTH 


Fifteen Boiler Explosions, 


CAUSING THE DEATH OF THIRTY HUMAN BEINGS AND 
AN IMMENSE LOSS OF PROPERTY, 


Have occurred in the United States. This dreadful slaughter and loss could have been pre- 


vented had 


THE HARRISON SAFETY BOILER 


Been in use instead of the Flue, Tubular, Round, or Patented Boilers that will explode. 


THE HARRISON SAFETY 


Is the only Steam Generator made that will not Explode with 
Disastrous Results. 
They have been practically tested for Eleven Years in our largest manufacturing establish- 


ments, and are pronounced the safest and most economical of all boilers. 
Manufactured at the : 


HARRISON BOILER WORKS, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOHN A. COLEMAN, Agent, 110 Broadway, New York, 
And 139 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


McNAB & HARLIN 
MANUFACTURINQ CO., 


Manufacturers of 


BRASS COCKS, PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK, | is volt oa. 
Globe Valves, Gauge Cocks, Steam Whistles, and Water 
Gauges, Wrought-iron Pipe and Fittings, 

RASS AND COMPOSITION CASTINGS, 
15 Vol. 1408 


No. 56 John Street; New York. 


Safety Store Elevators 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS IF ROPE, 
BELT, & ENGINE BREAK. 


. No nice adjustment requiring constant attention. Price 
one-third less than others claiming to be safe. Address 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 


Manufacturers of 


Engines, Boilers, Etc., 
414 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 
Hoisting Machinery for ev conceivable usc. 
28 Vol. f os. x uid 


R 


sion Planers; Molding, Matohing, 


AQENCY AT PARIS 
| For American Inventors and Manufacturers. 
MoKEAN & COMP. 


Y, 


5 Rus Sontag, PARIS, FRAMOR. 


i ^: : PREVOST’S ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 


MOTOR COMPANY. 


To Telegraph Companies, Gilders, Silversmiths, Physicians, 
Professors of 8clences, etc.—A new Recoil d ats is pre- 
scented for Electric Light for Lighthouses and Public Works. 
The services of M. Meynial, Mathematical Inatrument-maker, 
and former manager of the Electric Light at the Grand Opera 
of Paris, are secured. Also, proprieters of Prevost's new 

atteries and Barjon's new Galvanic Fluid. No. 1 Batteries. 
6 Inches, $5; No. 2, 8inches, $6. Fluid in carboys, seven cente 
per pound. Both Ie continuity, economy, strength, and 
are odorlees. Address CO., 36 Amity Street, New York. 


E. PREVOST, Superintendent. 


XPLOSION S—INCRUSTATIONS—PRE- 

VENTED by Winans’ Scaling Powder, New York. Sixteen 
years in practical, successtul use; no humbug; references 
everywhere. 25 to 11 oe 


Pumps, 


ECKER BROS. (FORMERLY 91 BLEECKER 
street) beg to inform the public that they have opened 
theirnew Piano-Forte Warerooms at No.83 Union Square, N.Y 


BALL & CO, WORCESTER, MASS. 


e Manufacturers of Woodworth's, Daulel's, and Dimen 
Tenoning, Mortising, 4 
re 


ing, and Boring Machines; Scroll Saws, Re sawing, Hand 
E, Wood Turning Lathes, and a variety of other Machine for 507 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS l !— 
Gat keln Machines in the world Ba beta for’ ou Diis CCC 
trated Catalogue. ° This Table of Movements contains nearly five times as many 
1 ALL. P. HALSTED. | diagrams and descriptions ae any other Table published in the 


country. It coets only a dollar, and ita perusal may save many 
an inventor dayi, weeks, or months of study, and hundreds of 
dollars of useless expense, Published by Brown, COOMBES & 
Co., 189 Broadway, New York. Sent by mail for $1 12. 


RIDER'S QOVERNOR CUT-OFF ENQINE 


| In Economy, Durability, and Fast Cutting, the : 


| UNION EMERY WHEELS AND HONES 


are not equaled. They were awarded the 
HIGHEST PRIZE 
Atthe American Institute Fair, New York, and at the Indus- 
trial Exposition, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
TRADE MARK THE UNION STONE CO. 
of a grindstone. 
Oil 5 {or patting a keen edge on tools, 
ete. E 


«api . t 
FANS 
A A 
ot . mery and Corundum Slips 


razors, 
or various purposes. Artificial Stone Machines. Emery-grind- 
era, Saw KUNINGE, Diamond-tools, Oil Stone Holders, etc 
Send for circular and price-list to JO F. WOOD, Treasurer, 
29 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. Branch Office, 98 Liberty 
street, Now York. 19 to 18 Vol. 14* 


ROCKWOOD & CO,, 
MECHANICAL ANB LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHEBS, 


No. 845 Broadway, New York. 
First Premium ot American Institute, 1855, '07, '69, and 1870. 


ting O 


MANUFACTURED BY THE DRLAMATER [ROX-WORKS, 
FOOT OF WEST THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
The prominent features of this Engipe are— 


Economy equal to any. 
Porfect regulation of speed by Cat-off. 
Entire absence of delicate or com hcated mechanism. 


Simplicity of design and non-liability of derangement. 
equiring no more care than common uw gre 
OTE.—This improvement can be applied in many oases to 
5 Engines. 
Descriptive pamphlets sent free on application to the 
DELAMATER IRON-WORKS, 


Foot of West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
19 Vol 18 tf o8 


: Jonn Ross & Co., PRINTERS, 27 Nosr Street, New YORK 
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Brettell’s Nut- making Machine. 


To shape a nut into symmetrical form and thread 
it internally to receive the screw is apparently an 
easy matter. But when attempted by hand the 


work is slow and costly, as well as very imperfect- | 


ly done, and in this, as in many another industrial 
operation, there is strong contrast between the 


Nit 
"ow 


BRETTELL'S NUT-MAKINC 


clumsy manual methods of old times and the 
modus operandi and results of modern mechanism. 
We have no reason to suppose that American ma- 
chinery for this purpose is, on the whole, inferior 
to that used abroad for the same purpose; but a 
machine that has met with the foreign favor 
claimed for that which we herewith illustrate is 
always well worthy of note, and must be of in- 
terest to all concerned, directly or indirectly, with 
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MACHINE. 


and is fixed on iron legs, X; A is the driving- | increased or diminished in a moment, as required, 
shaft, on which are fitted pulleys, fly- wheel, and The machine is fed through the gap, O, in the or- 
pinion-wheel ; from the latter is driven the spur- | dinary way. Above forty gross of first-class inch 
wheel, B; this spur-wheel is fixed on a massive nuts can be completed daily by a single machine,” 

wrought-iron shaft, C, to which is attached the | ——5 — 
bolt, D, by a connecting-rod working within the| Aconxs command a good price—$20 per tun— 
body of the machine, and is guided by checks, E, in Stockton, Cal., and quite a profitable business 
through which it slides, provision being made for has been done by several parties gathering acorns 
wear by the setting-up pins, F. On the other end and disposing of them at that price for feeding 


the important braneh of hardware production and of shaft, C, is fixed a wheel-crank, imparting mo- | swine, 
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Diamond Powder. 


IN preparing diamond powder, some rough dia- 
monds should be procured; that ig to say, dia- 
monds that have not been cut. Diamonds that 
have already been cut may also be used, but are 
supposed to be not so good for this purpose as 
those in the rough, because the latter are harder 
in consequence of retaining their crust. A karat is 
usually prepared at a time. Rough diamonds cost 
trota 50 to 36 francs per karat: this price varies 
very often, and according to the dealers applied to. 
Diamonds with a darkish tint are the best; they 
rhould be selected in pieces as large as possible, 80 
that four or five will make about a karat in weight. 

The powder is obtained by pounding the 
diamond in the little mortar, but, before pro- 
ceeding to this operation, one of the pieces is 
put into the mortar, the pestle placed upon it, 
aud by & smart blow of a hammer on the pestle 
the diamond is broken; the pestle is then with- 
drawn, and the end by which the diamond has 
been broken examined. Sometimes fragments, 
or eplinters of diamond, will adhere to it. If any 
are found, they are detached. The mortar is then 
inverted on a sheet of well-glossed black paper, and 
the fragments of diamond emptied on it. The 
larger pieces are looked over for such as may be 
suitable for gravers; those that are found are laid 
aside for mounting; those that are suited for drills 
are then selected from among the smaller frag- 
ments, ‘They should be from half to a third of a 
millimetre in length, and as nearly triangular as 
possible. They are called splinters or needles of 
diamond. Ifthe required number for gravers and 
drills ia not found, the second piece of diamond is 
treated in the same manner; and so on to the last, 
in order to bave a sufficient number of gravers and 
drille. This done, the other pieces of diamond 
are replaced in the mortar, and the pounding is 
commenced by striking on the head of the pestle 
with a hammer. This work is rather long, requir- 
ing two and a half to three consecutive hours. 
Care should be taken to turn the pestle from right 
to left in the mortar every time that six or eight 
strokes of the hammer have been given. Without 
this precaution pieces of diamond would be im- 
bedded iu the mortar and held there, which would 
prevent their being reduced to powder. When no 
longer any grinding is felt in turning the pestle, 
the diamond wil be in suitable condition, and 
only have to be mixed with oil to be ready for uee. 
The most limpid oil that can be procured should be 
used for this purpose; purified olive oil is the best. 
A large, deep watch-glass is filled with it, and the 
powdered diamond emptied into the oil. Often & 
portion of the powder will remain adhering to the 
bottom of the mortar. This should be loosened by 
ecraping with a steel spatula, of which the end has 
the form of the inside of the mortar, and striking 
the mortar several times on the sides and under the 
bottom with a bammer. When satisfied that all 
the powder has been emptied into the glass, it is 
mixed with the oil, and divided as much as possi- 
ble by pressing it against the sides of the glass with 
the spatula. When the mixture is completed, it is 
allowed to rest for one hour, and then decanted ; 
that is, the oil containing the diamond is poured 
into a second watch.glass, taking care to leave in 
the bottom of tbe first the coarser particles of dia- 
mond that have settled. The oil and the diamond 
that have been poured into the second glass are 
allowed to rest four hours and then poured into & 
third glass, again taking care to leave behind the 
diamond that has settled at the bottom. It is then 
allowed to rest eight hours, and poured into a 
fourth glass. After resting sixteen hours it is 
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poured into a fifth glass, and then left to rest sev. 
eral days. When all the powder has settled at the 
bottom of the glasses, and the oil become perfectly 
clear, the oil is decanted from all the glasses. 
When this operation is ended, the powder may be 
used, as has been described. It should not be neg- 
lected to number the glaeses from one to five, in 
the order in which the diamond in them has been 
precipitated. Where itis desired to avoid the 
trouble of pulverizing the diamond, it may be 
bought in powder of dealers, but it is best to take 
the trouble to prepare it.— Watchmaker and Jew- 
eller. 


East Indian Road Material. 


In India, the laterite or stony clay, of a cheese- 
like consistence, largely impregnated with iron, 
hardening to granite strength by exposure to the 
air, is largely employed for roads and in wet weather, 
or if kept watered, is as smooth as a billiard table, 
pleasant to drive on. But with dry weather and no 
water—water being a pearl beyond price in the 
thirsty East, hoarded in tanks for cultivation, jeal- 
ously dispensed--these laterite roads powder down 
as if violently agitated on nutmeg-graters. The 
disintegrated dust, impalpable and omnipresent, 
fills the air, invades everything, while gulleys and 
ruts and yawning holes and cracks mysteriously ap- 
pear everywhere, not to be mended, or the mending 
thought of, till after some rain. It has been pro. 
posed to use this laterite in the introduction of a 
peculiar porous material to be used as substitute 
for wood in paving. 


re 


The Opium Trade. 


A RECENT report of tlie Bureau of Statistics gives 
a summary statement of the importations of opium 
and extracts of opium during the last two fiscal 
years. From this report it appears that during the 
twelve months ending June 30, 1871, there were 
imported into the United States 5,041,936 ounces of 
opium, worth $1,926,915 in gold, and that during 
the year ending June 30, 1870, there were impor. 
ted 4,073,744 ounces, worth $1,770,908, making an 
increase of twenty-four per cent. in quantity and 
eight per cent. in value. According to the above 
figures, opium in 1870 was wortb, at the custom- 
house, about seventy cents a pound, ‘and in 1871 
about sixty-one cents a pound, a decrease in price of 
thirteen per cent. 


The Sunken Treasure of Cumana Bay. 


ON page 233, Vol. XII., of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
we gave an account of the enterprise started last 
spring to recover the treasure sunk long ago in 
Cumana Bay in the San Pedro de Alcantara. The 
latest news from the scene of operations states that 
eight hundred Spanish milled dollars have been 
recovered as the first fruits of the enterprise. The 
bulk of the treasure has not yet been reached, but 
a large amount of preliminary work has been done, 
by breaking down the sides of the sunken vessel, 
exposing a mass of cannon, muskets, chaina, etc., 
under which the treasure sought for is supposed to 
be. 
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NEW NOTION Fon PAPER.—A scheme is afloat 
amongst very influential Swedish proprietors, in- 
cluding Prince Oscar, to utilize the larch forests 
of the country in a new fashion by manufacturing 
paper out of timber. Machinery for the purpose 
has lately been procured in England. 

PRESIDENT GOWAN, of the Reading Ruilroad, 
Conn., receives $30,000 a year, the largest salary 
paid to any railroad officer in the country. 
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The Apprenticeship System. 

WE are glad to notice indications of a gradual 
change in the sentiments of the workingmen 
engaged in several of the principal branches of 
mechanical industry, on the subject of the restric- 
tions now imposed by the trade-unions upon the 
admission of apprentices. No steps have been taken, 
80 far as we know, to secure the repeal of the rules 
of the unions imposing these restrictions, but the 
workingmen generally are beginning to discover 
that such a policy can result in no possible benefit 
to them, while it gives rise to many and serious 
evils which affect unfavorably the well-being of 
society at large. We have frequently heard intel- 
ligent workingmen argue that, by enforcing euch 
a rule, they were depriving their own sons of a fair 
chance in life, only to make room for foreign work- 
ingmen, who find, in the scarcity of skilled labor 
which such a system creates, the strongest induce- 
ment to emigrate to this country. 'These men can- 
not fail to see, also, that by closing the useful ' 
trades to the rising generation, the unions are en- 
couraging idleness. The distributiveindustries are 
always overcrowded, and, where boys are denied 
opportunities to learn trades, it is inevitable that 
many must remain idle. Such a condition of af- 
fairs is highly favorable to the growth of vicious 
habits, and it is quite reasonable to believe that 
much of the juvenile depravity which now existe, 
especially in our large cities, where crime is greatly 
on the increase, is due to this ruinous system, which 
closes the useful industries to thousands who, were 
opportunity offered, would seek employment in 
them. Iron Age. 

— — 
Iron Freight Cars. 

THE merchants of St. Louis are just now much 
interested in & model of an iron freight car now on 
exhibition at the Produce Exchange in that city. 
This car, which is eaid to meet with much favor, ia 
cylindrical in shape, giving, it is claimed, greater 
strength, without the Jeast decrease in carrying 
capacity—the pressure against the sides, which in 
the square cars can only be obviated by great care 
in loading, tending in the case of the cylindrical 
iron car only to equalize the distribution of weight 
upon the floor. The form also admits of perfect 
ventilation, as the false floor necessary gives an air- 
chamber beneath, while the formation of the sides 
by double casing extends this air-chamber on all 
sides throughout the length of the car. In the 
model, a simple arrangement is shown by slides 
and perforations of the false or interior bottom and 
sides, whereby a constant current of air could be 
maintained through grain or other freight while 
the car is in motion. The most important feature, 
however, is the use of iron in construction in place 
of wood. This not only secures absolute immunity 
from fire, a feature which will tend to greatly les- 
sen the cost of carrying cotton and other imflamma- 
ble freights, but, while increasing the strength of the 
car some 15 per cent., and rendering damage to 
such freight as flour impossible from broken tim- 
bers, etc., reduces the weight of the car one tun; in 
other words, enabling the engine capable of haul- 
ing twenty loaded wooden cars of the present 
form to haul twenty-two with the same expenditure 
of power and wear and tear to road-bed and super- - 
structure. This would result in a saving of at 
least 10 per cent. upon freight traffic, a consider- 
ation too important to be overlooked by practical 
railroad men.— Exchange. 

— 

JOSS STICKS, used altogether by the Chinese, 
bring an annual revenue of $23 40 to the United 
States Government. 
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Coal and Heat. 


We are far from asserting that it is not a very 
desirable and useful thing to know, as nearly as 
may be, the extent of the national resources in the 
matter of coal, but we deem that thia is the least 
important feature of the inquiry, and, for one rea- 
son, because it is not within the power of any man 
or body of men to increase the stock. Such and so 
much as it is, it will yield so long as the quantity 
holds out, and no more. It must be obvious, more- 
over, that the mere fact of the existence of beds of 
coal is nothing, apart from the physical conditions 
of its existence, namely, the position and dinien- 
sions, in respect of depth of coal, and depth below 
thesurface, as affecting its accessibility, and the 
practicability of working the same; to eay nothing 
of the question of quality. 

Regard should be had to the various uses to 
which coal is put when got, and the probability or 
otherwise of its being superseded for some of them ; 
and it is certain that the only really hopeful chan- 
nel of inquiry is that which touches upon the bet- 
ter utilization of coal as fuel and for other pur- 
poses, with efficiency and economy. 

We use, or rather we abuse, coal for purposes of 
warming and lighting our dwellings and dwell- 
ing-places, and we use and abuse it, in somewhat 
less degree, for the generation of motive power; 
and perhaps we may be said fairly to use it only 
for the purposes of smelting and refining metals. 


The contiguity and asaociation of beds of coal 
and ironstone is a natural feature that is of great 
and essential utility in the reduction of iron from 
the ore. With other metalliferous ores, that are 
not found in such close alliance with the fuel 
necessary for their reduction, it is found expecient 
and economical to bring the crude ores, being the 
smaller bulk, to the fuel, rather than carry the fucl 
to the ore. We need only remark in passing that 
though wood, or rather charcoal, is superior to coal 
for smelting purposes, yet the extinction of forests 
has led to its being superseded in general by the 
commoner fuel. 

This use of coal is, above all others, the one 
wherein the maximugn of useful effect is obtained 
from the heat stored up in the fuel, or rather from 
the combustion of ita carbon. Next to it may be 
classed the employment of coal for the manufac- 
ture of illuminating gas. 


But whereas, for smelting purposes, coal has no 
rival, and cannot be supplanted, the same is not 
the case in regard to artificial lighting, for which 
purpose there are many other substances available, 
in a greater or less degree, so that coal is by no means 
to be regarded as the sole, the best, or even the 
cheapest source of light. Especially is this the 
case now tbat there is a probability of the 
cheap and efficient practical application of a com- 
pound of oxygen and hydrogen ; omitting all con- 
sideration of petroleum, paraffine, and other vege- 
table, animal, and mineral oils and fats. 

Great and well merited as is the admiration and 
praise given to the steam-engine, it has long been 
beyond question that the development of mechan- 
ical power in the very best forms of steam-engine, 
by the generation of steam in a boiler, and the 
utilization of its expansive force, is conducted in a 
very wasteful manner, and it is admitted that, at 
the best, no greater proportion than one-eighth to 
one-tenth of the total mechanical energy due to the 
combastion of the fuel is utilized, the remainder, 
from seven-eighths to nine-tenths, being abso 
luiely wasted and without effect. 

But bad as this is, tho matter is worse, and the 
waste is greater, in the use of coal fur the warming 


of our houses, by combustion in open grates, or 
even in stoves. It is estimated that not more than 
one thirtieth part of the heat developed is fuirly 
and efficiently utilized. The unconsumed carbon 
and gases pass into the air, with such resulte to its 
purity and density as have been lately evidenced 
by the foga that for three weeks past have oppress- 
ed our lungs and darkened our streete, and that 
are always a distinguishing feature of this land, a 
by-word and a reproach. Here, then, is a wide 
field for research and invention. 

Wanted a prime-mover to supersede the present 
steam engine, either by the use of electro-magnetic 
force, petroleum, compressed air, or other agencies, 
by a better employment and application of steam 
itself, alone or in combination—and economize 
coal, 

Wanted a method of illumination that shall su- 
persede coal-gas, or, at least,economize its use— 
and economize coal. 

Wanted a system of generating heat and apply- 
ing the same to the warming of dwellings, and the 
cooking of food, that shall utilize at least a fair 
proportion of the heat developed by combustion, 
and not let the bulk thereof be dissipated waste- 
fully—to the same end, the economy of coal. 

When we have got so far as to make one tun of 
coal go as far and produce as much useful effect 
in the process of combustion, however applied, as, 
say on a moderate estimate, eight or ten tuns do 
now, then, or even simultaneously, the question of 
supply may assume an importance that it does not 
as yet possess, in comparison with that of efficient 
and economical utilization. Nothing can be more 
certain than that, if these stages of improvement 
are not voluntarily sought for and anticipated, they 
will at last be forced upon us as matters of neces. 
sity, in proportion as coal, through wasteful use, be- 
comes scarce and dear. But with the improvements 
and economies desired, the bulk of the supply 
would remain to be devoted to the smelting and re- 
fining of metalliferous ores and metals, for which 
it is, and must remain, essential.— Mechanics’ Mag- 


azine. 
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Southern Railway Items. 


THE Southern railroad companies which bought 
the railroad, material, and rolling-stock that the 
Government found itself in possession of at the close 
of the war, are paying their debts, and, onthe whole, 
doing very well. The value of the property sold 
was $9,500,000. There were fifty roads involved in 
the transaction, and June 30, 1870, thirteen had 
paid up all their indebtedness, amounting, principal 
and interest, to $2,380,000. A year later, on June 
1, 1871, over two million dollars more had been paid, 
leaving still due at that time $4,724,350. Consider- 
ing the poverty of most of the companics and of the 
people of the South, this is doing very well indeed. 
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BELGIAN STATE RAILWAY8.—TO meet the wants 
of the colliery proprietors in Belgium, and to ap- 
pease the bitter complaints as to. the scanty supply 
of rolling-stock, the Belgian Department of Public 
Works proposes to’ place 1,000 new 10-tun coal 
trucks upon the system. It is also proposed to pur- 
chase fifty-eight locomotives with tenders, and 
thirty tenders for locomotives furnished previously 
without tenders. 


ONE of the pioneer tobacco raisers in Santa Clara 
County, Cal., had this year 20 acres of rich bottom 
land devoted to“ Havana” and“ Connecticut Seed 
Leaf,” the latter yielding 2,000 pounds per acre. 
He is his own manufacturer, employs eight hands 
and turns out “smoking " and cigars. 
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Rewards of Science. 


Hoxons seem to follow the great scientists who 
thirty years ago attacked the great problem of the 
correlation of forces, and who indeed obtained the 
first clear glimpse of that very important doctrine. 
Mr. Joule, after being admitted as member into 
nearly all the scientific societies of the world, was 
honored in 1870 by the presentation of the Royal 
Society’s “Copley Medal.“ This is the highest 
tokeu of the system of that eminent scientific asso- 
ciation. The same honor was conferred last 
year upon Dr. Julius Robert Mayer, who certainly 
owes for this desired consummation a large debt of 
gratitude to the noble defence of his researches by 
Professor Jolin Tyndall some nine years ago. And 
lastly in this illustrious trio we have Mr. William 
R. Grove, who has just been elevated to a puisne 
judgeship by her Majesty Queen Victoria. Mr. 
Grove is perhaps the first great man of science who 
has ever ascended to the seat of justice in England, 
and certainly if not the first he is the greatest who 
has achieved this distinction. 

— — 


The French Match Tax. 

A DISCONTENT that is national has been kin- 
dled in France by a proposition on the part of the 
Government to tax matches five per cent.—that is, 
ten cents ona thousand. The match manufacturo 
sustains 25,000 French workmen. Seven millions 
of dollars of capital is invested in it. The manu- 
facturers insist, that if the tax is Jaid, the con- 
sumption of matches will fall off three-fourths, and 
that five millions of dollars’ worth of property will 
be rendered valueless, and over twenty thousand 
laborers thrown ont of employment. 

— 9 4——— 

Turk Memphis Chamber of Commerce recently 
proposed to the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce a 
joint convention to prepare a plan of expenditure 
by the General Government to redeem the lowlands 
of the Mississippi; for thediversion of rivers by 
means of canals ; for the preservation of the naviga- 
bility of the Ohio River; for a canal from the Mis- 
sissippi River to Lake Michigan, and a ship canal 
from New Orleans to the sea. In noticing this the 
Chicago Tribune suggests that as these several works 
would, in the aggregate, only involve the expendi- 
ture of $100,000,000, the same convention might in. 
clude the completion of the steamboat canal from 
the Kanawha River to Richmond; a like canal from 
Chattanooga to Savannah ; the improvement of the 
Platte River to make it navigable from ita mouth 
to its source; the purchase and enlargement of the 
Erie Canal, and a canal around the falls of the Up- 
per Missouri, "When the Government goes into 
the river and canal business at all, says the Tribune, 
“it sbould go in largely, say to the extent of 
$500,000,000. 

AT the time the gold panic raged high in Bridge- 
water, Vt., all the saw and grist mills in the vici- 
nity of the mines were purchased by gold compa- 
nies and constructed into mills for crushing quartz 
rock; but the gold speculation is played out, for 
the present at least, and the freshet of 1870 swept 
off the crushers, leaving excellent water privileges, 
&nd as the mountains are densely wooded with 
spruce and hemlock, it is hoped some enterprising 
persons will soon build the mills so much needed. 
— New England Farmer. 


AN ambitious scissors-grinder is perambulating 
New York City with an elegantztwo-story grind- 
ing-machine—in fact, a complete cutler's shop on 
wheels. His grinding-wheel is placed over the 
others, and when he works he sits in an arm-chair 
that is fastened at the rear of the machine. 


Utah Mining Progress. 


To the Pacific Railroad we are indebted for the 
present and prospective development of our min- 
eral wealth. The amount of argentiferous lead 
ores in the Wasatch and Oquirrh Mountains is be- 
yond all calculation, and ig will take centuries to 
exhaust them. These ores could not have been 
profitably mined and reduced and marketed with- 
out railway transportation. Some of the richest 
chloride ores might have been worked at a profit 
under the old system of ox-team freighting; but 
here, as in all other mining countries, much the 
greater quantity of bullion produced comes from 
medium or low grade ores, The lead ores of this 
Territory carry a larger percentage of silver than 
any that have ever been seen elsewhere, There are 
mines in the Wasatch the ores of which will 
average 25 per cent. iir lead and $200 per tun in 
silver, and these ores are found in immense mass- 
es. The Utah Southern Railroad is completed 
seventeen miles south from this city, and is grad- 
ed several miles further. It is the intention of 
the company to continue the construction of the 
road with all possible speed until it reaches St. 
George, 400 milessouth. This road will pierce the 
center, and render available for settlement and 
civilization the greatest mineral region on the 
continent. The production of silver in Utah will, 
within a half decade, only be limited by our facil- 
ities for reducing argentiferous ores. 
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Drilling Triangular Holes for Blasting. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the English Mechanic 
states that in the Cleveland (England) mining dis- 
trict it is now usual when boring for blasting pur- 
poses to make the holes of a triangular section, in- 
stead of circular, as in the conventional style, and 
to effect this the boring bar or jumper is partly 
turned on each side of its cutting alternately. No 
difficulty is experienced in boring the holes to this 
shape, and they are found more effective than 
round holes, the corners forming points at which 
the fracture of the material operated on appears 
to commence, the line of fracture usually forming 
a prolongation of the triangle. The holes averaged 
three feet six inches in depth, and are generally 
made in thirty or forty minutes. The powder 
charges vary from one to two pounds, according 
10 circumstances, 

———»94—— 


Chicago to Omaha. 


THERE are now three lines of railroad from 
Chicago to the beginning of the Union Pacific 
road at Omaha—the Chicago and Northwestern, 
the Rock Island,and the Burlington—each making 
about the same time and giving nearly similar ac- 
commodations. They do not run in opposition to 
each other, but by agreement make a division of 
their receipts from through travel. They also take 
turns in running a train through on Sundays, so 


as to insure a daily mail to the Rocky Mountains 


and Pacific coast. 
-———.94—— 

A TOURIST traveling continuously without any 
stoppage can now go around the world in eighty 
days, making the entire journey by railway and 
steamship, and going by way of Liverpool, the 
Suez Canal, Ceylon, Singapore, Hong Kong, Yoko- 
hama, San Francisco, and the Pacific Railway. 


Tur distilleries of the United States can turn 
out 200,000,000 gallons of spirits per year, and we 
have now on hand 40,000,000 gallons. But even 
this is not enough, since we imported last vear 
620,078 gallons of foreign spirits. 
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SHIRTS'S PATENT TICKET-HOLDER FOR. 
TRAVELERS. 
| 


THEY who travel much by rail will testify to | 
the convenience of having the railway ticket 
prominently displayed, so that the conductor may | 
put them and himself to as little trouble as pos- | 
sible in the discharge of his duty; also, that the | 
hat-band, commonly used for holding the ticket, is | 
an unreliable device, likely at any time to let go 
of the bit of pasteboard intrusted to its keeping. | 
Aware of this, Mr. Peter J. Shirts, of Highland 
Falls, N. X., has invented the traveler's ticket. | 
holder illustrated in the accompanying engraving, | 
on which, through the ** American Artisan Patent | 
Agency,” a patent was allowed Nov. 27, 1871. | 

A brief description only is required to show, in | 
connection with ihe engraving, the character and 
method of using the device. A wire-spring, c, is 
so formed as to, when the device is in use, secure- 


~ 


ly clasp the hat-brim, and has pivoted upon its 
inner end a plate, b, which lies flat upon the brim, 
and has fixed thereto the upright wire-clasp, e, 
into which the ticket is thrust and firmly held in 
place, When not required for use, the device is 
removed, and the part, ¢, is turned down upon the 
part, e, Which is allowed by the pivotal connection 
of the plate. b, with the inner end of plate, a. 
The whole thus forms a simple, convenient, and 
easily adjusted device for displaying the ticket 
prominently upon the hat without danger of loas, 
such as is liable to oceur when it is simply stuck 
in the hat-band. 


LOCOMOTIVE PROPORTION.* 


To proportion locomotives so as to get the best 
and most economical service with the least ex- 
penditure of money and material, is a problem 
which has engaged the earnest attention of nearly 
all railroad engineers, from George Stephenson’s 
time to the present day. Aside from the mere 
mechanical appliances, there are more elements 
which must be taken into consideration than at 
first sight appear. To a very great extent the 
questions which arise are those which refer to the 
proportion and relation of parts to each other, and 
it will be found that this mutual dependence is 
much closer than is ordinarily supposed. 

In the first place, the total weight upon the driv- 


* Paper by M. N. Forney, Mechanical Engineer, read before 
the Civil Knglneere' Club of the Northwest. Dec. 11. 1871. 
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ing-wheels must be governed by the loads to be 
drawn, and the grades to be overcome. Secondly, 
the weight on each wheel will be limited to a 
great extent by the weight of the rails with which 
the road is laid. Thirdly, the diameter of the 
wheels will depend upon the speed. Fourthly, 
the size of the cylinders will be governed by the 
diameter of the driving-wheels and the weight 
they carry. Fifthly, the capacity of the boiler 
will be dependent upon the size of the cylinders 
in relation to the driving wheels and to the speed 
of the train. 

In the proportion of these parts the most diverse 
practice exists. What is proposed in this paper 
is to show what are conceived to be the reasons 


| which should govern the proportion of the parts 


referred to. 

An an illustration, we will suppose that we have 
a road with grades of thirty feet per mile, and that 
we want locomotives to take 30 ordinary loaded 
box-cars up euch grades. Taking the weight of 
the cars and the tender at 40,000 pounds each, we 
have a total load of 1,240,000 pounds, or 55314 tuns 
(of 2,240 pounds). Taking the train resistance on 
a level and straight line at 612 pounds per tun, and 
adding it to the resistance due to gravity, we have 
a total of 19!| pounds per tun, or 10,655 pounds. 
If, now, we assume that the adhesion of the engine 
will be 600 pounds for each tun it carries, we will 
require 17°; tuns, or 39,760 pounds, adhesive 
weight on the drivers to do the work proposed. 
For the sake of even figures we will call it 40,000 
pounds, which is about the weight that is carried 
on the four driving-wheels of ordinary American 
locomotives, whose total weight is 60,000 pounds. 
Such engines are usually provided with wheels 
611, inches in diameter and 16x24-inch cylinders, 
and we will assume this to be the best proportion. 

If, now, we divide the number of cubic inches 
contained in the spaces swept by the two pistons 
(equal to four times that of one cylinder) during 
one revolution of the driving-wheels by the cir- 
cumference of the latter in inches, we will have 
the amount of steam expended for each inch that 
the locomotive is propelled by the revolution of the 
wheels when they do not sfip. The cubical con- 
tents of a cylinder of 16 inches in diameter and 24 
inches stroke equal 4,825 inches, — As each piston 
sweeps through the cylinder twice for every revo- 
lution, the steam consumed is four times 4,825, or 
19,300 inches, which divided by the circumference 
of the driving-wheels, or 1932 inches, will give, 
within a very small fraction, 100 cubic inches of 
cylinder capacity for each inch of the cireumfer- 
ence of the driving-wheels. In order to designate 
this quantity, we have ventured to name it the 
modulus of propulsion. It is thought that it fur- 
nishes the most accurate expression for the cylinder 
capacity of locomotives, as it takes into account all 
the dimensions of both the cylinders and wheels, 
and shows at a glance the exact relation of the 
capacity of the one to the other. If the driving- 
wheels were 55!j inches in diameter instead of 
6115, the cylinder capacity would be 110:7, or more 
than ten per cent. greater than in the other case. 
The cylinder capacity of engines with 50-inch 
driving-wheels and 15x22-inch cylinders is as great 
as that of engines with 6114-inch wheels and 
16x24-inch cylinders. Of course, if the weight on 
the driving-wheels is increased or diminished, the : 
cylinder capacity should be changed in the same 
proportion. To maintain the proportion indicated 
by the preceding considerations, the following rule 
has been constructed :--'* Multiply the total weight 
on the driving-wheels in tuns (of 2,000 pounds) by 
5, and then by the circumference of the wheels in 
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inches, and divide by 4. The result will be the 
capacity in cubic inches of each cylinder.“ Know- 
ing this, it is of course easy to deduce the diameter 
from the stroke, or vice cera. ` 

Having determined from ordivary practice what 
proportion the size of the cylinders should bear to 
that of the driving-wheels and the weight they 
varry, let us now consider the proportion the boil- 
er capacity should bear to that of the cylinder, or 
rather to the modulus of propulsion. It is hardly 
necessary to say to my hearers that the amount of 
steam generated in proportion to the heating sur- 
face is much greater in locomotive boilerf than in 
any other kind. To produce combustion which 
will be sutticiently active to generate the requisite 
quantity of steam, the fire must be stimulated by 
the blast created by the exhaust steam to a degree 
unknown in almost any other kind of boilers. So 
rapid is the movement of the products of combus- 
tion that a smaller proportion of the heat is in- 
parted to the water contained in the boiler, and 
consequently a less amount of water is evaporated 
in proportion to any given amount of fuel, than in 
boilers in which combustion is less violent. The 
combustion is also less perfect, because the strong 
draught does not allow time for a perfect com- 
bination of the gases which produce combus- 
tion. Now, the smaller the boiler, or rather the 
larger the amount of steam which must be gener— 
ated in a given time in proportion to the heating 
surface, the more inust the fire be urged ; and, 
therefore, the smaller the boiler in proportion to 
the work it must do, the less will be its economy, 
In order to produce a rapid combustion in a small 
boiler, it is necessary to contract the exhaust noz- 
zles in order to create a draught strong enough. 
In doing this the back pressure on the pistons is 
very much increased, and, when the blast becomes 
very violent, large quantities of solid coal are cur. 
ried through the tubes and escape at the smoke- 
stack unconsumed, At the same time large quan- 
tities of unconsumed gases escape, because there 
is not time for combustion to take place in the 
fire-box. The fact that with a violent dranght the 
lame and smoke are in contact with the heating 
surface for a sensibly shorter period of time also 
has its influence; as less heat will be imparted to 
the water if the products of combustion are only 
10% ofa second instead of 19 o in passing through 
the tubes. 

There is another consideration which should be 
taken into account in this connection, which is. 
that if a boiler is so small that it is worked nearly 
up to its maximum capacity at all times, it will be 
impossible to accumulate any reserve power in it 
in the form of water heated to a high tempera- 
ture to be used as occasion may require. With a 
boiler having a great amount of heating surface 
and capacity for carrying u large quantity of 
water, the latter can be heated at times when the 
engine is not working hard, and the surplus used 
when it is most needed. We will suppose that to 
pull a train of 30 cars on a level we must evapo- 
rate 290 pounds of water per mile. On a grade of 
30 feet per mile the resistance will be three times 
what it is on a level; therefore the boiler must 
evaporate 750 pounds of water per mile on the 
rado in order to pull the train. If, now, we have 
a boiler with capacity for carrying a very large 
quantity of water, we can heat 500 pounds per 
hour on the level, 250 of which wil! not be needed. 
This can gradually be accumulated, so that after 
running four miles on a level the boiler will have 
1,000 pounds of surplus hot water. If, now, on 
going up the grade the same amount of water js 
evaporated that was heated on the level, and 250 
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the level, although three times the quantity of 
steam is used. If, on the contrary, the boiler is so 
small that little or no surplus heated water can be 
accumulated, then we can heat water only as the 
steam is used, or at the rate of only 200 pounds of 
water per mile on a level, and therefore must evap- 
orate 750 pounds per mile on the grade. 

Or, in other words, with the smaller boiler, we 
must evaporate more water per mile on the grade 
than with the larger one. To do so it must be 
forced up to its fullest capacity, and the fire stimu- 
lated to such a degree that great waste will result 
from the imperfect combustion of coal and smoke, 
und loss from back pressure caused by contracting 
the exhaust in order to produce a blast strong 
enough. We are therefore led to the conclusion 
that the larger the boiler, the more economical 
will be its performance—an inference fully sus- 
tained by practice. In proportioning locomotives, it 
is important to bear this fact in mind, especially when 
any attempt is made to reduce their dead-weight, 

We have shown that to pull a given load a cer- 
tain amount of adhesion is requisite. From exist- 
ing practice we have deduced the cylinder capaci- 
ty, or what we have called the modulus of propul- 
sion, Which should be supplied for any given 
Weight in the driving-wheels. Now, if existing 
practice is right in this matter, the considerations 
which have been given will determine the evlinder 
capacity in any given case. We assume that this 
is right, and regard any discussion of it as foreign 
to our present inquiry, and on that assuinption we 
draw theinference—bazed upon the present practice 
—that any greater amount of adhesion or weight 
on the driving-wheels in proportion to the cylinder 
capacity is not desirable. It is not assumed that 
the proportion of cylinder capacity to the amount 
of weight on the driving-wheels is not a suitable 
subject for consideration, but only that, before it 
an be shown to be true of a style of engine differ- 
ent from that iu ordinary use, it must first be 
shown that our present practice is wrong. The 
element of speed is also for the present left out of 
the discussion, and what is said relates only to such 
engines as are used for ordinary freight traflic. 


It haz also been shown that the larger the boiler 
capacity, the more economical will be its working. 
With these principles as premises, let us sce what 
are the limitations in the way of a reduction of 
dead-weight ; and before it is assumed as it often 
is—that it is desirable to carry the whole weight 
of the boiler, engines, fuel, and water on the driv- 
ing-wheels, let us find ont what will be the result 
if we do so. 


Taking the best American locomotives, with 16x 
24-inch cylinders, and what are called 5-feet driv- 
ing-wheels, we find they have boilers with about 
1,000 square feet of heating surface. Such a boiler 
with all its attachments, including safety-valves, 
Whistle-cocks, gauges, steam-pipes, throttle-valves, 
smoke-stack, grates, ush-pan, and lagging, weighs, 
full of water, about 25,000 pounds. The other 
parts of the engine, including all the machinery, but 
excluding the truck, weighs 30,000 pounds. The 
tank alone will weigh 3,500 pounds, 1,800 gallons 
of water will weigh 15,000 pounds, to which add 
6,000 pounds of coal and the weight of two men, 


and tools, ete., which we will call 500 pounds, and 
we have :— l 


ior) E ELES ER ³ĩðV 75.000 lbs 
Engine and machinef z ⁊ 30,0) e 
Tank...... CCC PED 3.000 4 
Water scc toct9o 6632 „„ „446 seee 13,000 ee 
JJ! n 6.00%  '* 
Mon aW ;;; Dura xia cades ek Ri opi 509 „ 


Or a total Gl RE Bata ett $9,000 * 


CAN ARTISAN. 


| pounds of the surplus be used, the boiler will be 
doing no more work on the grade than it did on 
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—which is just double the amount of adhesion 
which, as ordinary practice indicates, can be ope- 
rated toadvantage with the modulus of propulsion 
and the boiler capacity at present used. 
pounds is the maximum load which can or should 


If 10,000 


be carried on one wheel, then eight wheels is the 


smallest number on which the weight of our 


engine can be carried. It may be said with some 
truth that the weight of some of the parts could 
be materially reduced without lessening their 
strength or efficiency. 
duction could be made. 

The boiler might, perhaps, with improved 
design and material be reduced 20 per cent., or 
2,000 pounds, and still retain the same amount 
of heating surface and water capacity. By using 
smaller driving-wheels, the cylinders, with the 
same modulus of propulsion, would be of smaller 
size: consequently they, as well as the wheels, 
connections, frames, and in fact all the other parts 
of the machinery, could be reduced in size, and yet 
have the same tractive power, and relatively equal 
strength. We will suppose this reduction to 
amount to as much as one-third of the weiglit 
of the engines and machinery. We would thus 
save 10,000 pounds. Neither the weight of tank, 
water, nor coal can be lessened without using 
the arrangement for taking up water while run- 
ning, which, it is thought, none of my hearers 
would regard as practicable in any but verv ex- 
ceptional cases. No way, excepting Banting's 
system for reducing corpulency, is known by 
which the weight of the locomotive runner and 
fireman can be lessened. 

With a liberal estimate, therefore, the only re- 
duction which it seems possible to make will be 
5,000 pounds in the boiler and 10,000 in the ma- 
chinery, Which would reduce the total weight to 
65,000 pounds, which is still 25,000 pounds greater 
than the requisite amount of adhesion which, as 
practice has indicated, can be utilized to advantage 
with the sizes of cylinders and boilers we are con- 
sidering. Our conclusion, therefore, is that, with 
the materials now in use and the present knowl- 
edge of the construction of the machinery of loco- 
motive engines, it is impracticable to carry the 
whole weight of the machine, including fuel and 
water, on the driving-wheels, unless our present 
praetice is wrong, and less evlinder and boiler 
capacity in proportion to the adhesive weight is 
desirable. 


Let us see how much rc- 
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Accidental Death of an Inventor.—The Mode 
of his Identification. 

On Dec. 27, George W. Bliss, of Brooklyn, N. X., 
was accidentally run over and killed bv a train 
on the Delaware Railroad, at Middletown, New 
Castle County, Del. The only clue which present. 
ed itself, through which to make his death known 
to his family and enable them to obtain his body, 
was a patent which not long before had been grant- 
ed to him, and which was found on his person 
after his death. ‘The coroner of New Castle 
County wrote to Brown, Coombs & Co., of the 
* American Artisan Patent Agency," and one of 
the members of that firm proceeded to Brooklyn, 
and sought out and found the family of the de- 
ceased, two of whose brothers proceeded to Dela- 
ware, and by means of the coroner’s letter estab- 
lished their relationship to the deceased, whose 
remains they brought home for interment in the 
family burial plot. 

——— > 4 — 

BEFORE the war Alabama had about four hun- 
dred miles of very poor railroad; now she hr 
more than a thousand, mach of it excellent. 
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OFFICIAL LIST OF PATENTS 


ISSUED FROM THH UNITED STATES 
PATENT OFFICE 


For the Week ending January 2, 1872, 


AND EAOH BEARING THAT DATE. 


LAsported officially for the American Artisan.“ 


ATENT ULAINS, DRAWINGS, AND SPEGIFICATIONB.— Owing 
to the constantly increasing number of patents isrued, ue 
have—as we must have done sooner or later—ceased to pub- 
lish tha Claims, and instead thereof we pudlizh the names of 
the vatentees, with the titles of their inventions, with de- 
scriptions on another page of some of the more iinportantin- 
ventions ; but we are prepared to furnish immediately on 
application. or by return mail. w requested by letter, a 


copy of the claims of any existing patent, for cents. 
We also furnish a printed copy of the whole specification of any 
patent issued since November 20,1866, for - - $1 25 


We will also supply a aketch of ths parte claimed in any patent, 
or à full copy of the drawing thereof, at charges varying 
from $1 upwards. 


ADVICE TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


Whenever asked, ꝛos will promptly send, gratis, our recently pub. 
lished pumpliel, entitled IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR 
INVENTORS AND PATENTERS,” containing detatls of the 
proceedings necessary to be taken by binentors destrous of ob- 
taining Leétrere-Patentin the United States, Ao, Instruc- 
tions to  Pa'entees concerning Re-iseuee, Krtenstons, In- 
fringemen!s, Foreign Patents, etc. 


Address BROWN, Coos & Co., Solict / oe of American and 
Foreign Patents, 189 Broadway. New York. 


122304.—C4 R-cot PLI!ING.—John W. Allen and Edgar C. Boyles, 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa. Ante-dated December 16, 1871. 


122,305.—F RUIT-PARING MACHINE.—Asabel G. Batchelder, Lo- 
well, Maas. 

122,506. —PRocE88 (FOR CLEANING CorrER.— William H. Butler’ 
Chicago, III. 


122.507.—MAQHINE POR PUNCIIING A* D SWAGING COTTON-GIN 
Saw-TEKTH.—Jeffergon M. Clough, ior, N. Y. 

122,303. — PrPR-ToNG8.—Willlam H. Downing, assignor of one- 
half his right to Peter Morris, Samburz. Pa. 


122.800.—A PPARATUS FOR RAISING COAL FROM SUNKEN VES- 
sKELB.—liees W. Dugan, Cairo, III. 

122,310.—CAs8TINGl?INGOTB8.—Zoheth S. Durfee, New York City: 

122,11.—GA8-OENRRATING APPARATURA —Zoheth S. Durfee, New 
York City. Ante-dated December 16, 1871. 

122312.—M ANUFACTUItE OF IRON AND STEKL --Zoheth S. Durfee, 
New York City. Ante-dated December 16, 1871. 


122,813.—CIRCULAR-SAW MILL8.—Philip Etches and James D. 
Wilson, Muskegon, Mich. 


122,3814.—PAPeR-FILE.— Jeremiah W. Foard, San Francisco, Cal. 
Ante-dated December 20, 1571. 


122,815. —ÉBUCK LE.—Nathanlel D. Fowler, Valley Ford, Cal. 
122,316.— Door-8P KING.—Francis Gardner, Boston, Mass. 


122,517.—Toy.—Alexander W. Hall, Charles F. Ritchel, and 
Samuel Loyd, assigners to Samuel Loyd, New York City. 
Ante-dateu December 16, 1871. 

122.318.— MovUsk-TRAP.— George L. Hart, New Britain, Conn. 


123,319.—OFRRATING RAILWAY Switci.—James M. Hickman, 
kichmond, Ind., and Henry Staufer, Cincinnati, Olio. 


122.320.—-SAw.— John Huther, Cleveland, Ohio. 


122,321.—Woon- MOLDING MACHINE.—Nicholas Jenkins, New 
Haven, Conn. Ante-dated December 14, 1871. 


122,322.—HUB FOR CARRIAGE-WHEEBLS.—Jacob Kritch, Cleve- 
land, Ohlo. 


122,323.—H vB. FOR! CARRIAGE-WHEELS.—Jacob Kritch. Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


122,321.—N AIL-CUTTING MACHINE.—Thomas M. Laurence, Pi- 
qua, Ohío. 


122,326.—S P RING Bzp-noTTOM.—Goodrich Lightfoot, Elgin, III. 


122,326. —STEA M-ILE&KA TER FOR RALILOAD-OARB.— Charles A. Ma. 
bie, Truman H. Whitcomb, and John T. Brown, aiblon, N.Y, 


122,333.— HA 1L WAY BwiTCH.—Willlau H. Masterman and An- 
drew Jackson, Stockton, Cal. 


122,3383.— EA R-RING.—Loui8 L. Northup, Olneyville, R. I. 


122,929.--SCOU RING-CARK FOR SMU'T MACHINES AND HULLERS.— 
Nathan C. Page, Washington, D. C. 


123.330.—G RAIN-SCOURER AND CLEANER.—Austin B. Paige, 
Washington, D. C. 


122,331.— WASHING Macuin#.—Ara Paine, Burrillville, N. I. 

122,332.—STBAM WATXR-RLEYATOR.—G.1cs Bolivar Roe, Payne's 
Point, III. Ante-dated December 29, 1571. 

122 333. —9Sn RA R8.— Ferdinand Schoettle, Philadelphia, Pa. 

122,331.—DKv1CZ FOR STEADYING WAGON-POLES.—Reuben Aus- 
ten Seaders, San Francisco, Cal. 

122,333.—HOLDRR FOR SPINNING-RINGS.—Samucl S, Shorey, as- 
signer to George D. aper & Son, Hopedale, Mass. 

122,336.—-SHAWL OR OTH&R Dress-rin.—Henry C. Strong, Lan- 
sing, Iowa. 

has aaah: WASH-8STAND.—Niles H. Thompson, Albion, 
Mich. 

In AST One C. Toot, Clearfield, Pa. Ante-dated Dec. 
16, " 

122,339,— BENCH-PLANRE.—Charles E. Torrance, Holyoke, Mass. 

c Erodurick W. Townrow, United States 
NAVY. 

122.341. —-Corrox-aRED JIcrLrLen.— Willlam H. Trott, David R. 
Torbett, and Frederick A. Pomeroy, Columbus. Ga. 

122,312.—- POWER Itook-DRILL.— Frank Walts and Dexter Mills, 
Watertown, N. Y. 

122,313. —P IANO-PEDAL STOOL.— Joel Henry Wells, Chicago, III. 

122.344.—ExcA vATOR.—George W. Williams, ass!ynor to Edgar 
Hitt, Corning, N.Y. 

132,315.— BELT-TIGHTENER.—Jumes Albertson and Daniel w. 
Marinon, Richmond, Ind. 


122,310.— W A'TEKR-HEATRR AND PURIFIER.--Perry Almy, WIlliam- 
son, agsignor to himself and A. B. Willtams, Sodus, N. Y. 
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122.318.—Fastrener FOR THR MPRTING-RAILES OF BSAgIIRS,—.Tohin 
Andrews, assiguor tu himself and Ashley Brigham, Jun., Marl- 
borough, Mass. - 


122,349.—MAcHINE POR MAKING WuERLS.—Edward A. Archi- 
bala, Methuen, Mass. 


122355,.—PnRoTRCTINGO RWILDINOS FROM FIRR.— Wiliam D- 
Baker, East Abtngton, Musa. 


122,351.—CaNaL-BoaT.—Edward C. Bancroft, Syracuse, N. Y. 


122,352.—-TUCK-CREASER FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—William E. 
Barnum, assiynor to Herman D. Goodrich, Chicago, I. 


122,353.— A PPARATU8 FOR MANUFACTURE OF PAPER-PULP FROM 
WooD.—Jamea Bridge, Augusta, Me. 


192 551.—THRASHING MACHINE.—Levi Bronson, Buffalo, N. Y. 
122,355.— WATER cON DUOrOR.— John W. Brown, Milton, Vt. 
122,356. —C UR TAIN-FIXTURE.—Cliauncey Backley,Meriden.Conn. 
122,357.—COFFEE-ROASTER.—Charles C. Butt, Duck Hill, Miss. 
122. 888.— WOOD PAY EMEN T.—Lutlier Caldwell, Elmira, N. Y. 
122,359.— WA TER-WUEEL.—John M. Case, Athens, Ohio. 


122,360.—BAs&-hUBNING STEAM GENERATOR.—Alfred Catchpole, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


122,361.—LUBRICATOR.—William A. Clark, Westville, Conn. 


122,362 —CoP-TUBR AND MACHINE FOR MAKING 1T.—Jolhn E. 
Coffin, Portland, Malne. Ante-dated Dec. 23, 1571. 


122,363.—CA RRIAGR-HUB AND AxLE.—Lyman D. Cooke, West 


Liberty, Ohio. Ante-dated Dec. 27, 1871. 
122,364.—TRACE-CARRIER FOR HARNx88.—Edward A. Cooper, 
Lancaster, N. Y. 


122.365.— FURNACE FOR STEAM-GENERATOR8.—W Jlliam F. Cox, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


132.366.—E Y EL *TING MACchIN E. Oliver 6. Critchett. Stoneham, 
assignor to Henry Eimer ‘townsend, Boston, Mars. 


a MiLLSTONE.— Seneca Culver, Sandwich, 
lU. 


Econ —CAR-COUPLING.—Alexandcr H. S. Davis, Farmirgton, 
Inine. 


122,369.—MILLSTONE DRTSS.— Edmund Deer, Annapolis, Ind. 


122,310.—A DJUSTABLE UMBRKLLA-HOLDEB FOR CARRI4GES.— 
Witham C. Doolittle, Marton, Conn. 


132,371. —MANUFACTURR OF SUGAR.—George A. Drummond and 
“thomas Bterry Hunt, Montreal, Canada. 


122,3¢2.—RooFinG.—Melvin J. Earl, Maneville, assivnor to Polly 
M. Karl, Ellisburg, N. 1. Ante-dated Dec. 23, 1871. 


122,373.— W rr kET.-CULTIVATOR.—N athan Earlywine, Centerville, 
lowa, ussignor to himself and Charles A. Davis, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


122,314 —LUBRICATING-AXLE FOR VEHICLES.—Jes8e B. Exgles- 
ton, Auburn, N, Y. 


122.375 —CAvr-corPLING.—-Marvin Gates Farnam, Clifton, Prov- 
idence of Quebec, Canada. 


122,376.— ROLLER 8SKATE.—John H. Fenton, Indianapolis, Ind. 


122.211.—7M ACH (NE FOR NAILING SHox-soLERS, ETC.—Louls God- 
du, ueslgnor to Henry K. Townsend, Boston, Mass. 


122,873.—CLoTIKS-DRIER.—Jobe 8. Oray, assignor of one-half 
his right to Dexter A. Reed, Boston, Masa. 


122.879.— IRON COLUMN.—William A. Gunn, Lexington, Ky. 


122,58).—METALLURGIC FumNACE.—James L. Hamilton and 
Hugh McDonald, Pittsburg, Pa. 


122 3*1 —MACHINE FOE MAKING CARPET-LINING.—John R. Har- 
rington, Brooklyn, N. Y. Ante-dated Dec. 16, 1871. 


122,382.—ARGAND GAR-BURNER.—lliram W. Hayden, asalgner 
o Horner Foor & Haydens, Waterbury, Conn. Ante-dated 
ec. 19, 1811. 


122.383.—BRIDLR-PIT,—Nahum Hayward, Roanoke, Ind. Ante- 
dated Dec. 23, 1871. 


122,384.—CooLern FOR WATER, KTO.—George A. Higgins, Now 
York City. Ante-duted Dez. 16. 1811. 


122,385.—-MACHINE FOR HEADING BoLT8.—Charles E. Hunter, 
Hinsdale, N. II. 


122,3356.—BRYKARAGK-RIGNAL FOR RAILWAY-CaR8.—Samucel Jack- 
son, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


122,387.— IIA Y-RACK.—W iliam P. Jones, Arcade, N. Y. 


122.333. —Hosx cotyrHN.—- Edward S. Kennedy, John Putnam, 
and Henry Smith, Birmingh an, Pa. 


122,389.—APPATATUS FOR LIGHTING GAS BY ELECTRICITY.— 
William Kulnkerfues, Gottinger., Germany. 


122.39).—MACHINE FOR DOVETAILING —Charles B. Knapp, 
Waterloo, Wia., and Nathan S. Clement, Northampton, Maas 8 
assignor& to Knapp Dovetailing Machine Company, North. 
ampton, Muss. 


r C. Kochensperger, 
Ohio. 


122,392.—A NIMAL-POKE.—Stephen C. ! eonard, Rushville, N. Y. 
122,393.—M 1X uNG MILL.—Willlam Martien. Baltimore, Md. 


122,$91.—S AF &TY WHIFFLETREE —Albert H. McAllister, Cotton 
Plant, Misa. 


123.395.—M aCHINB FOR DRESSING LEATRHER.—Charles A. Mc- 
Donald, Woburn, Mass. 


122,398.—LocK FOR PIPE-COUPLING.--George A. Mcllhenn 
Washington, D. C. E 5. 


122.297 —CHIMR, ALARM, AND OTHER BELLS.—George R. Me- 
neely, West Troy, N. Y 


142,593. —APPARATES FOR TRANSMITTING Morrox.— Peter Mehr. 
lior, Croton, N. Y., and Fernando Healy, Barrington, R. I. 


122.39).— M RTALLIO CARTRIDGE.— Isaac M. Milbank, Greenfi 
Hil,Conn. Ante-dated Dec. 20, 1811. eld 


122,400.—C ULTIVATOR.—Oscar L. Neisler, Indtanola, Iowa. 


122, 01. FER DINO MECHANISM FOR SEWING-MACHINRS.—Nanhum 
S. C. Perkins, Norwalk, Ohio. 


122.402. BORIXO Maciuxk.—Zacharlah C. Phillips, 
City, Pu. 
122.403.— S1 PHhON Borri .- Thomas Pimer, New London. Conn. 


122401.— APPARATUS FOR DRYING WHITE LRAD Ax D OTHRR 
KULPY MArxRIALS.—James B. Pollock, Port Richmond, 


Thornville, 


Alleghany 


122,405.—Broapcaet Sowrer.—Jacob Price, Ban Leandro. Rap- 
tst Johnson, Irwin J. Truman. and Robert Sf. Hamilton, San 
Francisco, assignors to Livingston L. Baker aud Robert M. 
Hamilton, San Francisco, Cal. 

122,406.—1)ALING PRxss.—Jeremiah Randolph, Huntsville. Tex. 


FB BoiLER.— Ruth Russell, New Bedford, 

asg. 

122,108.—ALLOY FOR PRYVÆNTING FRICTION IN MACHINERY.— 
William H. Saunders. nssignor of two-thirds his right to 
M. N. Abernathy and E. P. kandle, Carroll County, Teun. 

122.49). LAMP. FOR STREETS, KTO.—Tliomas Alfred Skelton, 
County of Middlesex, Eug. 


1224 0.—Fi kE PLACE. — Joha Smith, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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122 411.—CoxBI* xo BoLT AND NUT Mach ne.—John N. Smith, 
New Haven. Conn. Ante-dated Dec. 16, 1871. 


122,4112.—S E Kk D-PLANTER.—Thomas Snow, Social Circle. Ga. 
12)413.—GLov&.—Adoniram J. Stephens, Rumney, N. II. 


122.414.—MAIN-SPRING ADJUSTMENT FOR WaTcura.—John S. 
Taxis and Henry B. James, assignor to Hen:y P. James, 
Trenton, N. J. Antedated Dec. 21, 1871. 


122,415 —KING BOLT PROTECTOR AND ANTI-RATTLING ATTACH- 
MENT TO WaGONS.—Hascal L. Taylor, assignor to Taylor, 
Day & Co., Fredonia, N. Y. 


122415.—DovBL& DERRICK.—Asa M. Tomb, assignor to himself 
and Cliarles M. Haywood, Owego, N. Y. 


122,417.—CaR-STRAP.—Henry S. Vrooman, Roston, Mass. 
122,418.—MEATING-sTove.—John W. O. Webb, Vinton, lowa. 
DN SA E-BRAKE.—Albert A. Weldemeyer, Williamsburg, 


122,190. — Tuin sritN OG MacHInr.—George Weg'inghouse, aseigne 
or to hhuself and William tt. Stearns, Schenectady, N. Y, 


122.1.. WHITEWASH AND PastH Brusiks.—John S. White, 
Portland, Me. . 


122,472. —T RRA PLR FOR SEWING-MACIINES.—Jolin If. Whitney, 
:oclicster, Minn. 


IIO BATDREDGR--Nebemiab A. Wiliams, Warwick, 


LI 


112,121. —C « E-COUPLING.—Willfam Williams, Harrigonburg, Va. 
122,125.—F IFTH-WHEEL.—Rovert Denham Wilson, Pittston, Pe. 


122 0 BIATEQUUREINGR MORES L. Andrew, Cincinnati, 
110. 


122.427.—LVBRICATOR.—Isano Barnett and Peter Eck ford, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


122,128.—CARRIAGR-8PRING CLIP AXD PLaTE.—lenry M. 
Beecher, Plantsville, Conn. 


122,429.—PROPELLING CANAL-BOAT.—George A. Beldler, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


122,430. —T 0 YERE.— Thomas Birch, Erle, Pa. 
Pe ASIN MACHINE.—Levi Isanc Bodenhamer, Ruin, 


122,132.—H aA RVRATRR — Joseph Bord well, assfgnor to Seymour, 
Morgan & Allen, Brockport, N. Y. 


122,433. —H &KA TIN G-8TOY R.— Phillip Brecher, Louisville, Ky. 


122.434.—WashHING MACHINRE.— Charles B. Broadwe'l, ass gnor 
of one-half his right to Paul Cook, New Orleans, La. 


122,455.—SRLF-PACKING PATCHES FOR HosE-PIPES—John B. 
Button, Milwaukee, Wis. 


122,436.—GRAIN-CLEANER AND SRPARATOR.—George 8. Carter, 
BES ROE of one-half his rigut to Wil lam Hauck, Lewisburg, 
^g. 

122,437.—F LECTRO-MAQNETIO APPARATUS FOR NOTING METWOR- 
OLOGICAL CHANGES.—Stephen Chester, Elizabeth, N. J. 

122,:38.—DALANCED SLIDE-VALYE.—John Christiansen, Platts- 
mouth, Neb. 


122.439 —TREATING VEGETABLE 
Covington, Ky. 


m i(0.— WATER-ELEVATOR.—Alveus J. Clemmens, Aberdeen, 
88. 


122,411.—W A8HUNG AND WRINGING MACHINE COMBINED.—Solon 
Conklin, hirkwood, N. Y. 


122,412.— W H ERL-PLOW.--Willlam G. Crossley, Apple River, 11]. 

122,413.—CemBINED TooL.—John W. Currier, Newbury, Vt. 

122,441. —P A PER-COLLER MACHINE.—Charles H. Denison, New 
York City. 

122,4415.—H A Ry E87ER.— Thomas II. Dodge, Worcester, Mass. 


122.446. —-S RAu AND AlR-vALVE.— Thomas H. Dodge, Worcee- 
ter, Mass. 


122,441.—AnTIFPICIAL FUEL —Frederick T. Ept ink, assignor to 
himself and William George, Schuh; kill Haven, Pa. 

122,448.—COMBINATION PAVEMENT.—Lewis 8. Filbert, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and Jonathan Taylor, New York City. 


122,419. SAN D-PUMP AND RRED POR ARTESIAN WERLLS.—- Jan cs 
A. Fleming, Shambur., Pa. 


122,450.—GUIDE AND CLEANER FOR WINDING MACHINES. Hohn 
Fullan, New York City. 


172451.—CookKING-8TOY R.—Charlcs Gage, St. Louls, Mo. 
122432. —"kRMUTATION LOOCXx.— Louis H. Gano, New York City. 


122.453.—U MRRELLA AND PABASOL.—George Hatfield Gossip, 
Hagwerstone, England. 


122,153. —MoDk&k OF ATTACHING SLEIGII-RUNNERS TO VERICLER, 
Aaron Gregg. Anderson, lud. 


12,455. —F RUI P CAN.—James Grimes, Portemouth, Ohio. 


122,156.—WHERL AND PULLEY.—William Dakia Grimshaw, 
Ansonia, Conn, * 


122,457.-BepsTRAD FaARTENING.—Herman Gross, agsignor to 
himself and John H. Theiling, Hoboken, N. J. 


122,458.—CoTTon Prrss.—John II. Groves, Greenwood, Mias. 


122459 —Seal-Look.—Frederick C. Hamilton, assignor to 
Amerigan Seal-lock Company, New York City. 


122,460.—G RA TR-DARS.—lHIenry Hartwig, Covington, Ky. 
122,461.—PoRTFOLIO.—C corge Harvey, New York City. 


122,462.—MACHINK FOR TRIMMING AND FINISHING BOOT AND 
ok HEKLS.—Gardner C. Hawkins, Boston, Mass. 


BJC W. Hermance, Schuylersville, 


OILS.— Richard T. Cturke, 


. 


122,404.—CukEsk-noop.—Ezra Hodgkins, Carthage, N. Y. An- 
te-dated Jan. 1, 1872. 

122,165.—D RKRCI-LOADING FI RE-ARM.— Benjamin B. Hotchkiss, 
New York City. 

122.465.—COMBINED SORAR AND DBoLT.cUTTER.—George A. 
Howe, Niles, Mich. Ante-dated Dec. 21. 1871. 5 


122 467 —APPARATUS FOR OBTAINING EXTRACTS PROM DYR- 
Woops —lsaac B. Kirby, assignor to A. & W. Sprague Man- 
ufacturing Company, Providence, R. I. 


102,468,-—NaLL-BUTTON.—Edmund Kolben, New York City. 

122.469. BRD-LOUNGE.—Francts II. Lamb, Ravenna, Ohio. 

122,170.—BREKCH-LOADING FIKEA KNA. —.Jumes Leo, Milwaukee, 
Wis, asaignor to E. Remington & Sons, Mion, N. Y. 

122.171.—SOKR AND WHKEL FOR VI LRS. — William Arnold 
Lewis, Chicago, Lil. 

Cen FOR BInDOAORS.— Otto Lindemann, New York 
+ M. 

122.473.—A UTOMA TIO TRLRGRAPH IRST RUN ENT. —-Geor i 
Rutherford Park, N. J. eee 

122,471.—TKLEGRAPH APPARATUS.—George Little. Rutherford 
Purk, N. J. 

122.175. PV P.— John H. McGowan, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

122.76. —-CTorurs- iN E FAsTENER.—Michnel McManus, Fast 
Pazinaw, Mich. Ante- dated Dec. 20, 1871. 


127,107 APPARATUS FOR BOLDERING TIN-CANS.—John F 
rill, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


. Mer- 
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122,.478.—MANUPACTURE OF EFFERVESCENT DRINKS FROM 
Fruits.—Antonio Meucci, Clifton, assignor to Alexander 
McAndrew, Tode Hill, N. Y. 


122,479.—COMBINED CORN-STALE CUTTER AND CULTIVATOB.— 
Samuel T. Milier, Empire Prairie, Mo. 4 * 

122,480.—C A R-COUPLING.—Robert B. Morris, Harrisonville, Mo. 

122.481.—-TRACK-LITTan.— John Morton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ie CMETABEEG PrPE OR TUBING.—Peter Naylor, New York 
city. 

HAE CUPIUNT AND HAY Pgzss.—John L. Nelson, Greenville, 

122.431.— MECHANICAL MOVEMENT FOR OPERATING THROTTLE- 
VALV&S.—Ezra Nicholson, assignor of two-thirds his right to 
Charles B. Stilwell and John J. Clause, Cleveland, Ohio. 

. 122.435. —S8 TR VE POR THRASHING AND SEPARATING MACHINES. 
Thomas Nicholson, Titusville, Pa. 

122496 —VACUCUM APPARATUS FOR TREATING Dt8EASRS.—Sar- 
dius Pasco, Delavan, Wis. 

122,497.—COMBINED HayY-TEDDER AND RaAkE.—Stuart Perry, 
Newport, N. Y. 

132433.—H OR8E-POWER JaOK.—Stuart Perry, Newport. N Y. 

122.499.—FIRE- EXTINGUISHER FOR STEAM-BOILRRS.— William 
E. Prall, Washington, D. C. 

122490.—N RKDLE-8SKTTER FOR SEWING-MACHINES.— William 
Raeuchie, Philadelphia, Pa. 

122,491.—C B ECK-REIN.—Hichard B. Robbins, Adrian, Mich. 

122.492. —H AR Y ESTRR.—Albert M. Ross, Ilion, N. Y. 

122,498.—E LRCTRO-MAGNETIC SEPARATOR.—Alexander Ross, 
Montreal, Canada. 

122,493.—STop-vVALVE.—Edmund Russell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

132.4931, —CAR-AXLE LUBRICATOR.—Jolin 8. Sanson, Morrisania, 

122496.—SA8H-HOLDER. —Charles C. Shepherd, Passaic, N.J. 

122,497._CONCRETS PAYEMENT.—Wiillam Harrold Smith, New 
York City. 

122.454J4A2- MAN UPACTURE OF CONCRETE PAVEMENTS, AND MA- 

^ CHINERY FOR THEBAME.—Williani Harrold Smith, New York 
City. l 

122.499.—G A B-GRNERATOR.—Chase A. Stevens, New York City. 

1%,500.— RUBBING APPARATUS FOR MEDICAL PURPO8KS.—(Geo. 
H. Taylor, New York City. 

122.501.—H aRvesTeR.—Henry C. Velle, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

122,502. — MECHANICAL MOVRMENT.—Alexander Wallace, Jack- 
aon ville, assignor of one-half his right to Leonard R. Tur- 
ner, Fernandina, Fla. 

12,583. -DIET-8CRAPER.—Harmon Warren, Fairfax. Vt. 

122.554.—C A £T K1DG E.—Charles 8. Wells. Soringfield, Mass. 

122.3505. KOTARY CHURX-DAsIEIt.—Harvey L. Wells, Oquawka, 
In. | 

122.506.— A TTACIIING Hens TO AXLES —Willian L. Williams, 
New York City. 

122.507 -- M ghtCA T. COMPOUND OR Worm CANDY.—John C. Wills, 

- Owingsviile, Ky. 

12 5R.—Crver Nit L. Danlel T. Willson, Harrisburg., Pa. 

122,30). -CAR-QOUPLING.—Uoorkge Worden, Pittston, Pa. 


` 
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A RE-ISSUES. 


4A81.—H A ND CORN-HUSKER.—Alexander W. Brinkernoff, Up- 
per Sandusky, Ohlo. Patent No. 36,333, dated Sept. 2, 1862. 


4,5353, —S £LF-ACTANG JACK FOR SPINNING.— William H. Brothers, 
Hartland, Vt., assignor, by mesne-arsignmer ta, to* Benjamin 
8. Grant, Boston, Mass. Patent No. 91,278, dated Aug. 31, 1569, 

4, 59. - RoasrE POR Nots.—D’Alembert T. Gale, Pougukeep- 
aie, N. Y. Patent No. 81.159, dated Ang. 18. 1808. 

4,690.—ST Ba M-GENERATOR.—Jolin B. Root, assignor, by mesne- 
assiwniments, of one-third interest to Thomus C. M. Paton, 
New York City. Patent No. 74,146, dated Feb. 4, 1868; re-issue 
No. 4,082, dated July 28, 1870. 

4.691.—T1v Y &RE.—Samuel Willinmaon, Cincinnati, Ohio. Pat- 
ent No. 118,321, dated Aug. 22, 1871. 


4,692.— MANUFACTURE OF STEEL FOR TOOLS, CUTLERY, ETO.— 


Thomas Brooks, assignor, by mesne-assignmente, to himself, 
Thomas Jackson, Frank A. Foster, and Cornelius Aultmun, 
Minerva, Ohio. Patent No. 118,100, dated Aug. 15, 1871. 

4,693. CHEMM ER FOR BEwWING-MACHINK8.—John V. D. Eldredge, 
Detroit, Mich, asslgnor to Charles A. Shaw, Biddeford, 
Maine, and H. W. Boardman, Lowell, Mass. Patent No. 
107,889. dated Oct. 4, 1810. 

4.69 1. MODE OF STRENGTHENING THE ANGLES OF BENT ME- 
TALLIO BARS —Charles F. Hawley, Kansas City, Mo. Pateut 
No 115,951, dated June 13, 1871. 

4.605 - DAN PER FOR HoT-AIR Furnaces.—Albert H. Mershon ; 
Philadelphia, Pa.— Patent No. 47,512, dated May 5, 1867, 

4.696 —Locx.—James Sargent, Rochester, N. Y. — Patent No. 
57,514, dated August 23, 1865. 

4,.697.—Trvss.—Jacob A. Sherman, New York City.—Patent No. 
55,724, dated June 19, 1°66. 

4.693 —WINDOW-BCRERN.— The Adjustable Window-screen Com- 

any, assignee, by mesne assignments, of Abner B. Magoun, 
Ph fadelphia, Pa.—Patent No. 52,726, dated February 20, 1:66. 

4.699 —HaAnNESS SADDLE-TREE.—Samuel E. Tompkins, Sing 
"Sig, N, Y., and John Maclure, Newark, N. J., assignors to 
Samael E. Tompkins.—Patent No. 22,41, dated Feb. 1, 1359. 

4,100.—H AN D-TRUCK.—Beck with W. Tuthill, New York City.— 
Patent No. 94,673, dated September 7, 1869. 

4,701.—Brousa.—Albert M. White, Fort Chester, N. Y., asalgno 
by mesne assignments, to The American brush Company, 
New Haven, Conn.—Patent No. 47,157, dated April 4, 18, 5. 

4,102.—CAR-WHEEL.— John Raddin, Lynn, Mass.—Patent No. 
61,796, dated May 14, 1867. 


DESIGNS. 


'5,452.—STOY E-PLATE.—Philo D. Beckwith, Dowagiac, Mich. 
5,133. —H kA TING-8STOVE.—Philo D. Beckwith, Dowagiac, Mich. 


5,451. —F TR E-POT OF 4 COAL-sTOVE.—Philo D. Beckwith, Dowa- 


giac. Mich. 
5,453.—BLaCKBOARD.—Malcolm McVicar, Potsdam, N. Y. 
5456.—1vPx.—Hichard Smith, assignor to MacKellar, Smiths & 
Jordan, Philadelphia, Pa. 


5,451.—F RAME FOR A MIRROR — William G. Cross, assignor to 


Hall & Garrison, Philadelphia, Pa. 


5,458 to 5,460.—T BImMING.—Frederick A. Kursheedt, New York 


City. 
5.361.—8110 W-CABE.— William H. Relf, Philadelphia, Pa. 


— P. € ͤ E—ſ——̃— M  —— —— ——————M——————— 


TRADE-MARKS. 


608 —COFPRE-POT.—John Ashcroft, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

„ Soaps, ETC.—Deniker & Melville, New York 
1 y. 

610.—Boors AND SUOEkS.- Hosea B. Edgerly, Farmington, N. H 

611.—M xbicINE.—H. G. G. Fink, Pittsburg, Pa. 

612.—BInLS.- Andrew J. Holman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

613.—S lars. - Miller & Brother, Philadelphia, Pa. 


614.—8C BSTITUTK FOR LINSKED-OIL, kTO.— E. Murdock. Jun., 
Winchendon, Mass. 


615.—DRESSING FOR LEATHER.—Elihu B. Palmer, Boston, Mass, 
616.—GiN.—Seth E. Pecker & Co., Boston, Mass. 

617.—OIL OB SOAP.—J. M. Rall & Co., 8t. Louis, Mo. 
618.—8PftCED SALMON.—Isaac Rich & Co., Boston, Mass. 


619.—W RovGHT-IRON Goons.—J. Rogers. Jay and Au Sable 
Forks, and J. Rogers, Black Brook, N. Y. 


620.—WINES AND Liquors.—E. Simpson & Co., New York City. 
621.—ABTISTS’ MATERIALS.—Charics P. Staab, New York City. 
622.—P ASTILLES8.—Stowell & Co., Charlestown, Mass. 
623.—WIEAT.—- James E. Weaver, Havelock, Pa. 

624 to 625.—S TOv &8.— William J. Keep, Troy, N. Y. 


ern sed 


APPLICATIONS FOR EXTENSION. 


OPPONENTS Of extensions must file toritten objections in the 
Patent Office atleast 20 days before the day-of-hearing ; and on 
the Patent Office,and state the reasons of their opposition. All 
testimony—pro or con—must be taken and transmitted In ac: 
cordance with the official rules, which will be furnished on ap- 
plication. The under-named patentees have recently peti- 
tioned for extensions (for seven years) of patente granted to 
them in the year 1858:— 

Harriet L. Low, Administratrix of HENRY L. Low, deceased, 
Galena, ]]l.— Seicíng-muchine —Patented March 16, 1858; testi- 


mony will close on Feb. 13, next; last day Jor Aliny arguments 
und examiner’s report, Feb. 23; day-ol-hearing, Feb. 28. 


WILLIAM SELLERS, Philadelphia, Pa.— Turning and Stiding 
Table for Nailrouds.—Pautented March 23, 18583 reissued August 
10, 1858; testimony will close on Feb. 20, next; last day for 
filling arguments and examiner's report, March 1; dui cob hear. 
ing, March 6. 


Hywen L. Lipman, Philadelphia, Pa.— Combination of Lead- 
pencil and Eraser.—Patented March 30, 1555 ; testimony will 
close on Feb. , next; last day for nee argumenta und exau- 
iner’s report, Murch 8; day-of-heariny, March 13. 


PETER V. MATHEWS, Philadelphia, Pa —Jfode of prote^ting 
Gilding on Glass.—Patented April 27, 1858: testimony will clese 
on March 26, next; last day for fillog arguments aud exam- 
iner'& report, April 5; duy-of-hearing, April 10. 


EXTENSIONS GRANTED. 


18,882.—8N0w-PLOw.—Newcomb Demary, Jun. Dec. 15, 1857. 
1 


8,059. —SEEDING-MACHTNE.—V iliam Coggeshall and Bennet B. 
Warner. Dec.23,1857. 


18,872.—Relssue, No. 3,133.—Bontna-MAONINE.—Lafayette Ste- 
vens. December 15, 1857; reissued Sept. 22, 1868. 


18.45 —Mopr OF LIGHTING GAS BY ELEOTBRICITY.—Samuel 
Gardiner, Jun. Dec. 22, 1857. 


18.912.—GovERNING TUE CUT OF CIRCULAR-SAWING Ba- 
CHINERY.—A. C. Martin and William H. 8. VK well, adminis- 
trator of M. M. Wombaugb, deceased. Dec. 22, 1857, 


18,945.—Relasue, No. 8,460..—MOWING MACHINE.—Silas C. Jack- 
aan Morgan P. Jackson. Dec. 20, 1857; reissued May 


18,906. —Reissue, No. 4.171.—MACHINE FOR ROLLING CoRNICES.— 
Asa Johnson. Dec. 22, 1857; relesucd Nov. 1, 18.0. 
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NOVEL AID TO LONGEVITY.—People who are 
willing to sleep shut up like a jack-knife will be 
delighted to know of a new process of insuring 
longevity. A California scientist, whose lead 
like his back must be a trifle weak, declares that 
he has prolonged his life by sleeping with his 
finger-tips touching his toes, and has invented a 
machine to hold the body in that graceful and plea. 
sant position. Ile contends that the “ vital elec- 
tric currents "—on the principle, we suppose, of 
the smoke-consuming stove—' are thus kept in 
even circumflow, instead of being thrown off at 
the extremities and wasted." ‘here is no patent 
upon the great discovery, and any one with a sutfi 
ciently supple back is of course free to try the ex- 
periment.— Tribune. 


Mr. HENRY COXWELL, the aeronaut, replying to 
the hypothesis “that one-half of the number of 
professional aeronauts had been killed in the 
exercise of their vocation,” says that, of the 8,500 
ascents executed in Europe and America, fifteen 
deaths only have been recorded. 


A CONTEMPORARY relates that “thirty-seven 
enthusiastic members of the‘ Massachusetts Socie- 
ty for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,’ made 
one horse draw them last week to a concert in aid 
of the Society at Salem.” 


A PLEASANT mill privilege—kiesing a factory 
girl. 


D. M., JUN., oF N. Y.—1. Coiled springs capable of a tension 
equal to thirty-three thourand pounds are not manufactured 
as an article of common sale. To obtain tuch a spring you 
would dcubtler8 have to make special arrargements with 
some establishment working stcel or liard-rolled bra. 2. 
You will find in another column the latest available news 
item concerning steam on canals. 


A. J. J., OF Mass.—The temperature In the bottom of a 
vacuum pan, heated from below adjacert to the heating 
surface, is of course greater than atthe top of the liquid or 
evaporating surface; but such excess cf temperature as 18 
due to the greater pressure consequent upon the weight of 
the liquid above is quite inconsiderable. The main source 
of such excess of heat is that the liquid at the bottcm is vo 
placed asto reccive more heat. Were it otherwise, the rising 
of the heated particles and consequent communication of 
heat by convection would not take place. Probably a better 
evaporation could be obtuined from the use of steam than 
by direct furnace heat. 


C. R., or VT.—Wirc may be annealed by placing it in a kind 
of reverberatory furnace surrounded by the flame on guita- 
bly arranged iron bars. Ina French process steel wire in 
coils was placed in an annular chamber from which air wus 
excluded, and which was heated bya furnace surrounding 
it. Insome works the coils of wire are plunged into a clay 
bath and dricd previous to annealing. The clay covering, 
by excluding air from the metal when hot, prevents oxyda- 
tion, which interferes with any subscquent reduction of size 
by drawing. 


G. L.. OF IND.—That the “principle” of the invention was 
tried years ago and found wanting does not militate against 
the utility of your plan if your impruvements have merit, 
There is scarcely a successful Invention in the world that 
was not In part anticipated by some previous mechanical 
failure. You have better tools, better materials, and bet cr 
scientific data to guide you than your predecessors, and we 
think your devices possessed of decided merit. Go ahead. 


F. L. W., oF Onto.—Yonr potato-digwer, that digs a trench 
and lifts the dirt into a rotary screen to shake out the di't 
through its openings and empty the potatoes Into a bag at 
the side, certainly appears to be novel, and, 1f it does not 
eost too much to make and operate, may prove a good thing. 
There is certainly room for the profitable introduction of a 
good potato- digger. 


T. T. L., oF N. Y.—Fesquct gives the following as the com- 
position of so-called yellow pewter, which may possibly 
serve your purpose: - From 55 to 60 parts of copper, 39 to 40 
of tin, and 10 to 15 of zinc. 


D. V., or N. J.—To preserve the ornaments on your wood- 
work while repainting adjacent surfaces, coat them with 
two successive coats of glue and whiting. When the Job is 
ready for the varnish, wash off the glue and whiting and 
varnish over, thesame as the repainted surface. 


K. H., or N. J.—To make tincture of musk, triturate together 
In a marble mortar one drachm each cf musk and white 
sugar candy; add during the operation five ounces of recti- 
fled apirits of wine. Put tlie whole in a flask, and subject to 
a gentle heat for three days. Pour off the clear tincture from 
the sediment, and keep it ina tightly corked bottle. 


B. H., or PA.— The greater the speed of trains, the smaller 
must be the curves of the railway; usually on English roads 
a radius of one mile where practicable is recommended. In 
this country curves having a radius of only four hundred 
feet are not unknown, and one curve,on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railway, hes a radius of but three hundred and 
elgliteen. 


L. L., oF Mo.—Your use of a slotted vibrating indin-rubber 
band strained in the bottom of a seeding-machine hopper to 
Agitate tho seed adjacent to the dropping orifices is new to 
us, and, we think, patentsble. We would advise you, how- 
ever, to try it in comparison with some of the more approved 
stirring devices in common use, to test its utility before ap- 
plyiog for a patent, 


E. J., oF CONN.—That tobacco, when pressed in hogsheads, 
has t» stand under pressure at Intervals in order to “set” 
will prove, we are afraid, a practical objection to your 
alleged rapid method of performing the operation. For 
other purposes your press scems to us an excellent appar- 
atus. 


— 


THIN iron sheets are smooth and easy to write 
on. Tho mill manager of the Upper Forest Tin- 
works, near Swansea, has succeeded in making a 
sheet ten by five and a half inches, or fifty-five 
inches in surface, and weighing about twenty 
grains, and of these shects at least 4,100 are re- 
quired to make one inch in thickness. 


24 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Hrant AND HowE.—This periodical, among 
the very first in the country for the literary ability 
displayed in its columns and for the high moral 
tune of its contents, enters the new year with in- 
creased attractions. It is so much the fashion 
nowadays, say the publishers, to convey informa- 
tion, and moral truths and sentiments, in the form 
of stories, that even some popular lecturers have 
adopted this style of address. The mass of peo- 
ple, especially the young, demand stories to such 
a degree, that papers filled with sensational novels 
and exciting, trashy stuff have a wide circulation. 
To forestall this taste, and supply something bet. 
ter to the masses, the publishers of Hearth and 


| for railway axles, and is designed not only to in- 


Sanson's Patent Lubricator. 


Tuk lubricating device illustrated in the accom- , 
panying engraving is intended more particularly 


* 
| 


Pasific Coast Whaling, 
EVERYTHING İs in readiness for the commence- 
ment of an active season of whaling, which, we are 
inclined to believe, will prove prosperous from the 


sure a perfectly uniform and continuous supply | fact that an unusual number of whales have been 
of the lubricant to the journal when in motion, seen already this year. Usually the gray whale 


but to provide against waste of the material by 


| does not commence his migration southward until 


| leakage or oozing between the inner end of the about the 12th of the present month, and but few 
Journal and the adjacent and surrounding surface are seen even at this date in the vicinity of San 


of the box. It was patented in the United States | 


Diego Harbor. Mr. Matthias has four large whale- 


through the * American Artisan Patent Agency," | boats, each of which will be manned by six men. 
Jan. 2, 1872, by John L. Sanson, and measures have | The whales are taken in the same manner as is 
been taken to secure a patent for it in England. | adopted by the whaling-ships, with the exception 
Its construction and operation will be understood | that the whale, when captured, instead of being 


Iome, in addition to the usual variety of that. 


paper, have engaged a corps of first-class writers, 
among whom are Jean Ingelow, Edward Eggleston, 
and many others, who furnish to this journal the 
best original stories, of the purest character and 
highest grade—thus conveying much instruction 


class reading, editorials, literature, 
art, science, amusement ; instruction 
for the housekeeper, the gardener, 
the farmer; a capital department 
for children and youth; tlie news 
of the day ; financial and market re- 
ports, etc. Its engravings, costing 
ever $25,000 a year, are of a high 
order of merit. It is supplied at the 
low rate of $3 a year; four copies 
for $11; and ten or more copies for 
$2 50 each. Orange Judd & Co., 
Publishers, 245 Broadway, 
York City. 


New 


THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER, first 
published (and just completed) in 
Hearth and Home, is published by 
Orange Judd & Co. Price $1 25. 
It is a tale of life purely American 

in its phases, the scene being laid 

in Hoop-pole County, Ind. The 
characters are sharply drawn, and 
the story increases in interest to the 
very close, It is full of a quaint humor, a tender 
pathos, and vivid descriptions. The book is bound 


from the appended descriptive sketch, | 

The journal, journal-box, upper brass, ete., are | 
of any ordinary or suitable construction, Under | 
the journal, and with its lower portion arranged to | 
dip into the supply of lubricant placed in the 


hauled to the ship, is towed to Ballast Point, 
where the facilities for trying the blubber are 
much greater than on shipboard. In the capture 
of the whale by these men they use, in addition 
to the ordinary harpoon, the bomb lance. With 


reservoir formed by the lower part of the box, is a this latter weapon the whale is usually killed at 
wheel, A. The bearings of this wheel aro in the once, the force with which it is driven causing a 
in a pleasing form. Besides these, the weekly | forked free extremity of an arm, C, which has fatal wound almost invariably. When killed in 
Hearth and Home contains a large amount of first- pivotal connection with the inner end of the box. this manner, the whale remains on the surface 


i 


' 
' 


in fine cloth, printed on heavy paper, and contains 


226 pages, with twelve full-page illustrations on 
tinted paper, and many other cuts, designed by 
Frank Beard. 
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SELD-PRESSING DEVICE. In a late invention the 


SANSON’S PATENT LUBRICATOR. 


This is provided for by a metallic clip at b, which. 
also carries a spring so applied to the arm as to 
constantly press the same upward to maintain the | 
wheel, A, in contact withthe journal. From this it | 
follows that the oil or lubricant taken up by the 
wheel will be transferred uniformly to the surface | 


of the journal with which it moves in contact, the 
regular and efficient lubrication of the journal 


longitudinal screwed iron rods, and strips of cali- 


co or other fabric are inserted between the strips 
of horn. The united strips of horn form two 
slabs connected together by a leathern hinge, 
which are grooved transversely as usual, and have 
twisted horse-hair fastened at their outer edges for 
the expressed oil to pass through. 


22 state that there is ten feet of snow on the 


level in Little Cottonwood Mining District in 
Utah, aud it is stil] snowing. 
ore from the mines is wholly suspended. 
has not been scen for a week. 


Dec. 


The sun 
Mick AND MaorcunEs.—O0n the morning of Dec. 
“3, some mice got st friction matches in the 


building, 173 Hester Street, New York City. 


of twenty-five thousand dollars, 


by the parts E and F. 
spring arranged in the lower part of the axle-box 


15 ; : being thus insured; whereas, were not the contact : 
molds in whic " the seed-bags are inclosed in the under all conditions of the wheel with the journal | 
extraction of oil from flax, cotton, and other seeds | 


are of ox-horn, in transverse strips fastened by 


provided for as explained, the device would soon 
become practically inoperative. 

A second feature of the invention is constituted 
The former is a wire-- 


in such manner as to press upward the pad-block, 
E, against the adjacent surface of the annular 


anch on the axle. This pad-block is semicircu. 


larly recessed in its upper side to fit the periphery 
SNOW IN COTTONWOOD CANYON.—Advices dated | 


of the flanch just mentioned, and has its cireum- 
ference covered with a layer of felt. Thus con- 


structed and applied, it constitutes a wiper, which, 


ihe freigliting of 


by wiping the surplus lubricant away as fast as it 


l | 
reaches the circumference of the flanch, prevents | 


lu: 


the passage of the lubricant out through the end | 
of the axle-box and the waste that would result | 
therefrom. | 


of the water, and is easily towed 
into the harbor. If the harpooning 
process is resorted to, the whale, on 
being wounded, generally dives to 
ihe bottom and remains there to die. 
When the water is very deep, it is 
impossible to raise the carcass to the 
surface without the aid of such 
machinery as is usually used aboard 
of a whaling-ship for the purpose 
of hoisting. It would, therefore, 
be necessary for our whalers to 
abandon a great many if killed in 
this manner. Hence the bomb is 
more frequently used than the har- 
poon. Mr. M. Bruschi is also fitting 
up the schooner Lark for the pur- 
pose of engaglng in the whaling 
business. San Diego Union. 
-——-9 6 — 
Life Prese rvers. 

THE United States Government 
has decided to hereafter allow the 
use by steam-vessels of all cork life preservers ad- 
justable to the body of a person, by whomsoever 
manufactured, when such preservers are so con- 
structed as to meet the requirements of Rules 51 
and 94, adopted by the Board of Supervising In- 
spectors, viz.: “ When made of good, sound cork 
blocks, containing at least six pounds of cork, hav- 
ing a buoyancy of four pounds to a pound of cork, 
with bolts and shoulder straps attached in such a 
manner as to preclude the possibility of their be- 
ing accidentally detached from the body, and so 
constructed as to place ‘the cork underneath the 
shoulders and around the bodies of the persons 
wearing them." In passing preservers, inspectors 


will therefore pay no attention to the list of man- 


ufacturers appointed. in the Department circular 
of November 6, 1871. Each local inspector will 
be furnished with a copy of the above. 


A PROPOSITION to light the streets of Mount 
Vernon, Indiana, was opposed in the City Council 
of that burgh on the ground that, if the streets 
were lighted, thieves would be enabled to sec 
when they were watched, and consequently it 
would be impossible to catch them. 


A MECHANICAL turnspit, which keeps a wooden 


Address Charles Metiam, 895 Canal Street, New| pig constantly rotating in a tin reflector, is one of 
consequence, the structure was fired with a loss | York City, to whom an interest in the invention the culinary contrivances now displayed in fur- 


has been assigned. 


t nishing-stores in New York City. 
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THE PAVEMENT QUESTION. 


A RECENT article in the Journal of the London 
Society of Arts states that in New York “the Val 
de Travers pavement is now being actively taken 
up.” It may be that in some by-street of New 
York a small area may have been paved with the 
Val de Travers asphalt, and so affords an oppor- 
tunity for its “active taking up,” bat we are not 
cognizant of such being the case, and are strongly 
disposed to believe that abroad, as to a very great 
extent at home, the genuine asphalt has been 
made to bear the blame due tua factitious and 
worthless compound. ‘To import the product 
which has given such satisfaction on the Puris 
streets would cost more than the jobbers who have 
so long controlled our public works would find 
it profitable to pay. Neither could any efficient 
substitute be made, for the expense of the trans- 
port of California bitumen shuts it off from East- 
ern markets, while, as we understand, the tariff on 
the product of the Pitch Lake of Trinidad works 
its virtual exclusion. Coal-tar, therefore, the nui- 
sance of carelessly made “ plastic roofs” and the 
triple nuisance of our so-called asphalt pave. 
ments, has been the only material that from its 
small cost could offer the possibility of a sutt- 
ciently cheap substance for the purpose under con- 
sideration. The pavement put down and then 
taken up from the Belgian surface of Fifth Avenue 
was a fair sample of the products thus brought 
into existence. 

The comparative noiselessness of an asphalt 
pavement and its impermeability to noxious vapors 
rising from the sodden ground below are advan- 
tages that more than counterbalance any probable 
excess of cost, and, with a material that would not 
vield its dust, as did the tar and gravel on the 
street just noted, in suffocating volumes, would un- 
doubtedly meet the unsatisfled demand of the 
times for a better pavément than we now have. 
But for the reasons just hinted at, nn asphalt 
pavement of this kind is not likely soon to be 
within reach of the American public. Stone and 
macadam have their drawbacks too obvious to 
need mention, while wood as laid down in New 
York, and, for all we know to the contrary, every- 
where else, becomes saturated with vile liquids 
that steam and reek under the warmth of the sum- 
mer sun ; more than this, wood with us sinks into 
hollows, wears off too rapidly under abrading 
wheels, and rots much sooner than good timber 
does under almost any other conditions. ‘There is 
evidently beginning a reaction against wood pavc- 
ments which will prove a material obstacle to 
their much more extended adoption, and which 
may ald somewhat the introduction of new, and 
it may be equally imperfect, plans. But a close 
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study of the subject will show that wood, after 
all, possesses merits which no other material has, 
and which have not been and could not be scien- 
tifically demonstrated in the money-getting haste 
with which the wood-pavement schemes of this 
and other cities have been urged. 

A pavement formed of waterproofed blocks, and 
fireproofed as well, of first quality timber, and 
laid upon a bed of impervious concrete, has not, 
to our Knowledge, yet been laid. When it is, and 
is properly tested, many of the objections urged 
against wood pavements as a class will disappear. 
But the question of their adoption will then as- 
sume a new phase. Constructed with the degree 
of excellence just specified, their cost will be ex- 
cessive. This will undoubtedly be more than 
counterbalanced to the public in saving in wear 
and tear of vehicles and draught animals, and in 
the avoidance of annoyance from the now common 
uproar of the strect. But it will be hard to make 
the public, or at least the tax-paying part of it, 
understand or admit this, and when a truly effici- 
ent wood surface for our strects is devised the bat- 
tles of wood pavements will doubtless have to be 
all fought over again. 
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CONCERNING CANDLES. 


Ix these days of kerosenc, the importance ef 
candles is somewhat dwarfed, although parafline 
and other materials of comparatively recent adop- 
tion furnish light far better than the old-time 
tallow, and cyual at least to the costlier sperm. 
Candles are far, however, from going out of use, 
and especially in the working of mines they are 
used for illumination in preference to tho most 
improved lamps that mechanicians have been able 
to devise. At the Comstock lode more candles are 
burned below ground in the drifts than would be 
needed to give light in all the dwellings of Vir- 
ginia City and Gold Hill above. For such use in 
industries, even more than for household purposes, 
it is desirable that the flame should be as uniform 
as possible. But the approach to perfection in 
this respect is very slight. 

In the days of our great. zrandfathers, Count 
Rumford made some experiments to determino 
the variation of the light emitted by a candle from 
the time of one“ snutfing " until a repetition of 
the same was required. He found that, assuming 
the light of the newly snuffed candle to be one 
hundred, after burning for eleven minutes it was 
reduced to thirty-nine, and in half an hour to 
eleven. It is this gradual diminution of the light 
and its sudden increase when the wick is snuffed 
that render candle-light so injurious to the eye- 
sight. Although better material is now used for 
the body of the candle than when this trial was 
made, no improvement designed to do away with 
the need of snuffing the wick has been found fea- 
sible. If such was once devised, the originator 
would deserve no small share in the gratitude of 
mankind to its benefactors. 

One objection made to candles of tallow is that 
they gather and drip, and this also prevents the 
use, for cheap candles, of soft grease, that costs 
less per pound even than tallow. It was at one 
time practiced as a sharp dodge to coat a soft can- 
dle with a thin covering of harder material, in 
order to pass it off for one wholly of the latter. 
It was soon found, however, that this made an 
excellent candle in proportion to the cost, as the 
less readily melted coating confined the melted 
grease in u cup around the wick, and thus prevent. 
ed the dripping, ete. Numerous devices to manu- 
facture candles on this plau have been projected. 


One of the latest of these was an English inven- 
tion, and comprised molding the soft inner core 
separately, but with projections at the end, so that 
when placed in a larger mold, the projections 
would hold it in the center. "Thus placed, tlie 
core had poured around it the melted paraffine or 
other material for the hard outer cgating. 
Neither have efforts been wanting to insure a 
more perfect combustion of the melted material 
as it rises in the wick by air-passages formed in 
the candle, so as to conduct air very close to the 
flame. Some months since, an American patent 
was granted on quite a different device—a tubular 
candle, with a bore of flattened or oblong cross- 
section, to receive a detachable wick, or, if desired, 
a wick.tube. 

We close the present brief cundle-sketch by re- 
ference to an asserted desiderutum—a candle hav. 
ing a colored flame suitable for fetes and illumina. 
tions commemorative of great events. But this 
has long baffled inventors, and will undoubtedly 
long continue to do so. 
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TRANSMISSION BY PNEUMATIC TUBES. 


THE propulsion of bodies by pneumatic prees- 
ure had, perhaps, its first example in those 
feathered darts which certain savage tribes pro- 
ject at their enemies by blowing them through 
hollow reeds. The principle of this is the same 
as thut of the atmospheric railway so-called which, 
in various forms, has, in this country and in Eng- 
land, been the subject of between fifty and one hun- 
dred different patents. The system—apart from 
the partially developed scheme of the pneumatic 
tunnel under Broadway in New York City—has 
been advantageously carried into effect mainly in 
the transmission of packages, for which it is appa- 
rently capable of almost indefinite extension. In 
London, Paris, und Berlin, it lias been used with the 
most decided success for the transmission of mes- 
sages between telegraph offices, and it is now pro- 
posed in the first-named city to adopt the plan for 
the city letter post service—-a purpose for which 
it haa also been advocated by parties in New York, 
who, as we understand, have been carrying on ex- 
periments to test the feasibility of connecting it 
with the lamp-post letter-box system. "The pro- 
spectively increased utility of this mode of trans- 
porting postal matter of all kinds gives import. 
ance to recent improvements or modifications in 
it; and some interest, at least, to the form in which, 
many years ago, it first made its appearance, 

The most recent experience with the pneumatic 
tubes in London has given an average speed to 
the carrier of about nine feet per second, the ve- 
locity being least at the point farthest from the 
appliances by which the vacuum is produced, and 
gradually increasing as the carrier nears the lat- 
ter. The necessity of a steam-engine complete, 
with air-pumping machinery, ete, was found to 
be an objection of no little weight to the introduc- 
tion of the pneumatic tubes; but this has of late 
becn been remedied by a device at once simple 
and, it is claimed, effective, and of which the cost 
is but one-twentieth of that of the motor and the 
mechanism at first employed. An annular steam 
jet from a suitable generator is caused to issue 
away from, but concentric with, the vacuum end 
of the tube, and by its induetive action draws 
the air in à continuous current from the interior 
of the tube. By this means, at & cost of working 
less than that of a steum-engine of the power 
needed to produce the same result, a vacuum 
equal to a column of twenty-three inches of mer. 
CUTY was readily obtained, 
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We have briefly referred to the form in which 
the pneumatic tube was first projected for a pur- 
pose closely analogous to its present one. It was 
on February 9, 1824, forty-eight years ago, that 
John Vallance received an English patent on “a 
method of communication or means of intercourse, 
by which peraons may be conveyed, goods trans- 
ported, or intelligence communicated from one 
place to another with greater expedition than by 
means of steain-carriages, steam or other vessels, 
or carriages drawn by animals." The means of car- 
rying out his invention, which includes the more 
essential features of all that in this line has been 
projected since, he described as follows :—“ A 
hollow tube or cylinder reaches from one to the 
other of the places between which communica- 
tion or intercourse is to be made. The tube is 
composed of cylindrical pieces, about twelve feet 
long, six feet in diameter, and one inch and a quar- 
ter in thickness, and bored out truly cylindrical. 
They are laid and embedded in masonry, and carri- 
ed over rivers on bridges; at the joints, to make 
them tight, they are hooped round, a quarter of 
an inch being left for expansion. A piece of cast- 
iron is fixed along the bottom of the cylinder, to 
form a groove, channel, or.track for a wheel to run 
on, similar to a railway. A hollow cylinder, or 
piston made of framework, about twelve feet long, 
is placed insile the tube, with a wheel in the cen- 
ter intended to run in the groove or channel in- 
side the tube. This combination of apparatus, by 
which persons may be conveyed or goods trans- 
ported from one place to another by being placed 
inside the piston or traveling vehicle, is moved by 
forcing air in behind it or exhausting it from be- 
fore it by an arrangement of valves and air- 
pumps." 

The only material defect apparent in the plan 
as thus described seems to be that the tubes were 
to be cast in sections of great size, and the produc- 
tion of which was especially difficult half a cen- 
tury since. Had the inventor devised a cheaper 
tube, he would have nearly perfected at the out- 
set the theory of a pneumatic passenger railway, 
and, had he confined his ambition to the trensmis- 
sion of light parcels, ho might, in those days be- 
fore the electric telegraph, have anticipated by 
many years the now prospective success of the 
atmospheric postal system. 


NOTES FROM OUR FRENCH EXCHANGES. 


ACTION OF LIGHT ON CANE-SUGAR SOLUTIONS. 
—It is commonly admitted at the present time 
that pt ordinary temperatures a solution of cane- 
sugar will retain indefinitely its taste and chemi- 
cal properties. This is an error. I have observed 
on several occasions that a solution of cane-sugar, 
without being subjected to the slightest fermenta- 
tion, may at length become changed and trans- 
formed into glucose. In the course of a year I 
have made experiments proving that this results 
from the action of light. The experiment was as 
follows :— 

On the 12th of last May, 10 grammes of white 
sugar were dissolved in 50 grammes of pure water; 
equal volumes of the solution were placed in tubes 
of white glass, and subjected to ebullition during 
several minutes, after which and before the re- 
entrance of nir the tubes were hermetically closed. 
The tubes thus prepared were placed, one in a ait- 
uation completely dark, the other in a place well 
lighted, the two being meanwhile so arranged 
as to be subjected to tlie same variations of tempe- 
rature. Five months after, Oct. 20, I opened the 
tubes. The solutions were perfectly transparent, 
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and containcd no microscopic vegetation whatever. 
That which had been kept in the dark showed no 
reaction with cuprate of potassa; it contained, 
therefore, no glucose. On the contrary, the sugar 
solution which had been exposed to the light 
gave, with the same reagent,an abundant red pre- 
cipitate. One-half of the sugar in this part of the 
solution was found to be converted. "Thus, under 
the influence of light, cane-sugar dissolved in 
water may be slowly changed to glucose or grape- 
sugar. It may result from this that a saccharine 
sirup may contain much glucose when the manu- 
facturer has provided in it only cane-sugar, and the 
presence of glucose does not necessarily imply 
wilful adulteration —H#. M. Raoult en Les Mondes. 


ALARM SIGNALS FOR RAILWAY VEHICLES.—M. 
F. Herremans, engineer, proposes to introduce in 
railway vehicles an alarm signal which can be 
heard at a great distance, and which in the night 
is readily made visible to the conductor of the 
train to warn him of danger ahead. Buttons 
(movable and suitably connected with the working 
parts) are placed in the interior of the vehicle, and 
put in play, when pressed, a mechanism which at 
each impulsion makes a bell resound, this bell 
being situate at or over the top of the car or vehi- 
cle. Simultaneously with this, the mechanism 
causes to be lifted the lautern by which one of the 
compartments of the vehicle is lighted. Thus 
elevated, the Jantern uncovers an aperture, by 
which the light, aided by a reflector, is projected 
intothe room or place occupied by the conductor, and 
warns him of the danger. Thé signal is therefore 
twofold, and addresses itself both to the eye and 
to the ear.— Le Génie Industriel. 


PRESERVATION OF MEAT.—M. Tellier has exhib- 
ited,as examples of the success of the process, 
specimens of meat preserved for a period of fifteen 
months by means of desiccation. This meat is desic- 
cated in a vacuum by the action of absorbents of 
moisture. Under these conditions it loses from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. of its weight. This 
insures, to a very great extent, its preservation. 

The product differs notably from the meat desic- 
cated in America in this, that it is prepared in the 
cold and away from the action of air; this being 
made essential in order that the meat shall not 
contract any peculiar taste. It follows that the 
method, by retaining to the meat its own peculiar 
flavor, insures its fitness to make good bouillon. 
It is not proposed to limit the process to the pre- 
paration of strips of dried flesh or merely to the 
muscular portions of animals, but also to picces 
on the bone, to the fats, and those portions min- 
gled with adipose tissue; in a word, all that con- 
stitutes the pot-au-feu. M. Tellier insists on this 
part of the question, because, in his eyes, the 
pot-au-feu is “element par excellence" suitable 
to all classes, to all ages, and consequently to all 
who have to study economy.—Bulletin de Musée 
de l'Industrie. 


LUBRICATION OF STEAM-ENGINE STUFFING- 
BOXES.—It has long been known that graphite re- 
duced to a fine powder is employed in lubricating 
clockwork, even the most delicate, as in chronome- 
ters. We know also that in the cylinders of 
blowing apparatus in which the packing is of 
leather, graphite is the only means of lubrication 
employed, introduced through the inlet-valve. 
Theso facts induced M. Memmiger to fill the stuf. 
fing-boxes of pumps with a mixture of graphite 
prepared by decantation, and laid in such & way 
thatit would be constantly compressed against the 
piston-rod, and thereby continually lubricate the 
game. 
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Now, if we fill the stuffüing-box of a steam- 
engine with this mixture, or, what amounts to the 
same thing, in order to give consistence to the 
graphite, we replace the grease with water, we 
obtain the same effect, because the graphite in 
contact with the piston while lubricating the samo 
is itself kept comparatively cold by the vapor 
and water of condensation which are introduced 
in small quantities between the piston and the 
packing. This mode of lubrication may also, of 
course, be made to substitute the use of ordinary 
grease. The only precaution necessary is to open 
the stuffing-box from time to time to prevent the 
graphite from becoming too fluid in its condition. 
— Bulletin de la Société d' Encouragement. 


The New Steamboat Act. 


A WRITER in the Pittsburg Commercial, over the 
initials T. W. B., speaks as follows concerning 
recent steamboat legislation :— 

“ The proposed new steamboat law is not exempt 
from error or inconsistency. In Section 39, boilers 
may be tested by hydrostatic pressure to-any de- 
gree at the option of the owner, and be allowed 
to carry steam to three-fourths of the test: But 
‘in no case, however, shall the working pressure 
allowed produce a tensile strain per sectional 
square inch exceeding 10,500 pounds.’ 

“From the context, we suppose this limit of 
10,500 pounds is intended to apply to a boiler of 
lí-ineh iron; then, one-fourth of the above * sec- 
tional square inch,’ or 2,625 pounds, and if of 
40-inch diameter, would be met with 62144 pounds 
of steam, according to the prevalent erroneous 
estimate of pressure as the diameter, and by the 
correct estimate as the semi-circumference, only 
4125 pounds of steam would be required to give 
the strain. Either the ‘sectional square inch’ 
should be erased, or four times the limit of 10,500 
pounds, equal to 42,000 pounds, take its place. 

* [f the restrictions of Section 39 be predicated 
on the diameter error, the said limit of 10,500 
pounds must be reduced to 6,666 pounds to insure 
proportional surplus strength of the boiler." 
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NEW PnospIIATIC FERTILIZER.—It has been 
discovered, says a foreign exchange, that, by water- 
grinding and levigating a phosphate very finely, it 
may be applied as a manure without making it 
into superphosphate, or for making superphos- 
phate. The material is placed in a hollow rota- 
ting cylinder, mounted on its bearings in the line 
of axis, and only partially filled ; water is intro- 
duced, the cylinder revolved, and the material 
ground by the attrition of its particles upon each 
other. 


GAS-JET8 FOR BEACON-LIGUTS.—An inventor in 
Dublin, Ireland, has devised a new mode of apply- 
ing the flame of gas in light-houses. The supply 
of gas to the burners, when not required to show 
light, is reduced by a cock or valve, actuated by 
clockwork or other mechanism, and again turned 
on full when required, and is thus made intermit- 
tent. 


THE two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Peter the Great is to be celebrated in Moscow by 
a polytechnic and international exhibition, to be 
opened in June, 1872, and to close with the last 
day of September. 

BAKING-SODA is defined down South as “ that 
'ere stuff what you puts in biskits that makes 'em 
git up and hump themselves." 


ENGLISH farmers consider cotton-seed meal one. 
third more valuable for feed to stock than the best 
corn mea]. 
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Exhibition of the National Inventors’ Associa: 
tion. 


THE second exhibition of the National Inventors’ 
Agsociation will be held in the Central Rink, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on the 21st inst., and for the five suc- 
cessive weeks, The association was organized two 
years ago, and held a very successful fair in the 
city of Hartford. Upwards of 1,500 entries were 
represented at this exhibition. The fair continued 
for five weeke, and proved such a success that tl:e 
association organized on a permanent basis, and 
made arrangements for holding their next exhili. 
tion in Chicago, but the great fire prevented, an: 
Cleveland being the next choice of location they 
made arrangements accordingly, and have already 
assurances that this one will be the largest and 
most attractive exhibition ever held in the West. 
Inventors from all parts of the Union will be rep- 
resented, by wonderful models, beautiful machinery, 
startling noveltiea, works of art and handicraft, 
forming the greatest: variety of attractions ever 
combined in one exhibition, and it is hoped this 
city will be the permanent placeof their future 
exhibitions.—Clereland Plaindealer. 


TRAP-GUNS.—It appears to be a common practice 
for owners to guard their establishment from bur- 
glars by the deadly aid of spring guns. Some 
mont hs ago, a burglar was killed by one of these 
divices while attempting to enter a jewelry store in 
New York City, and not a week since another of his 
class was shot in like manner in a factory in New- 
ark, N. J. Inthiscase the evidence given te the 
coroner's jury showed that the gun was of the 
“ bluaderbuse " pattern—an old musket cut off near 
the barrel. 


the foundry was stored, its muzzle pointing along 
tlie side of the table. A string was attached to the 
trigger, and, running over a pulley, extended along 
the edge of the table. The burglar, by standing at 
the table, disturbed the string and discharged the 
load into his body. The jury, after hearing all the 
evidence, exonerated the owners from all blame. 


A CAT AND A Mouse Story.—The eening 


Mil is responsible for the following cat’s tale: 
A cat, in Fitchburg, Mass., lay down in a fly- 


wheel, early one morning, and was not discovered 
till the engine had been running three hours; a 
dug then detected her and gave the alarm. When 
the engine was stopped, the cat was rescued unin- 
jured, after making sixty revolutions a minute for 
three hours. 

The same paper also narrates that a mouse in 
Belfast, Me., was found, the other day, frozen stiff 
upon a hammer. Investigation showed, that in 
picking up something that lay on the iron head o! 
the hammer, the tongue of the mouse bad frozen 
to it, and, being unable to get away, it died. 


CAPT. R. A. FITZEUGU, a railway engineer, is 
maturing a plan for the building of a freight rail. 
way through tLe streets of Richmond, Va. H- 
ri. poses to supersede to a great extent the hauling 
af merchandise and raw material from the dock- 
to the mills, stores, or foundries by drays and way 
ons, and to substitute therefor hauling by railway 
cars at a very low tariff of rates. 


THE number of marine disasters on the Lakes 
during the present season, a3 reported by Captain 
Ilall, marine reporter for Detroit, is 1,167, of which 
225 were collision, 280 went ashore, 31 burned, 26 
capsized, 19 foundered, 132 sprung a leak, 66 were 
water-logged, 60 were dismasted, 110 lost deck- 
loads, 10 were explosions. The remainder were of 
minor importance. 
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This weapon was placed at the end of 
a long table, upon which the manufactured stock of 
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A Dangerous Ferry boat. 


Or all things in the way of ferry-boats that ever 
were seen are the craft that ply from the foot of 
East Ninety-second Street to Astoria. One is called 
the Sunsirick, and is the most wretched-looking 
vessel imaginable. A little shanty, smeared over 
with paint, perched upon a great wash-tub is the 
nearest likeness that can be used in print. A 
wheezing old engine is located in its centre, ard 
moves the incongruous mass with uncertain speed. 
The Times reporter endeavored to ascertain its age 
and condition. Noneon board could tell the former, 
but claimed it was a “first-class steamer,’ which 
provoked a guffaw of laughter from a group 
of colored bystanders. A passenger, however, said : 
It has come down to us from a former generation; 
it is ‘threescore and ten, and a little punch from 
some vessel, an ice cake, or if the engine fails and 
the *Hellgate' tide sweeps it down against the 
rocks some time, you will see what its condition is. 
It isn't fit to carry a cat across.” The whole aspect 
of the craft is wretched ia the extreme.—New York 


Times. 
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Another Boston Jubilee. 


Boston is preparing for its second festival of 
noise. The huge building to be erected for the 
next great “jubilee” will be 822 feet long by 422 
feet wide. The “Coliseum " of 1869 was only 500 
feet in length by 300 in breadth. The height of 
the new building is to be 172 feet, the roof eupport. 
ed by arches which will spring from the ground 
on each side and end. There will be no pillars or 
other obstructiona in the immense auditorium. 
The amount of sound which delighted Boston can 
get into a barnof these dimensions can bardly be 
computed. A dozen twenty-inch Columbiads will 
seem like a battery of toy pop-guns, and an earth. 
quake would pass for a solo on the kettle-drum. 
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BUGAR FROM MOLASSES.— To obtain crystalliz- 
able sugar from molasses or low-class sugars, they 
are mixed, according to the process of a London, 
England, manufacturer, with a milk or paste of 
lime to form a saccharate of lime, which on crystal- 
lizing or solidifying is cut up or reduced to expose 
it to the action of water, by which the soluble salts 
and organic matters are dissolved out. A pure 
saccharate of lime is thus obtained, which by carbon- 
ization yields & pure sugar readily crystallizable. 

TuE Southeastern Railway of England has asked 
Parliament for the right to combine with the 
Northern Railway of France, with assistance from 
the governments of France and England, to“ im- 
prove the communication between England aud the 
Continent." The proposed improvement will in- 
volve an under-water passage across the Channel, 
which it is proposed to line with concrete through 
the chalk. 


A JEWELRY dealer in New York has on exhibi- 
tion and sale a bouquet of artificial flowers, amid 
which sits a bird of brilliant plumage. Suddenly, 
the bird springs to life, and carols forth as sweetly 
as if among his native woods and beneath his own 
tropic skies. The price of this pretty bouquet aud 
einging-bird is, we are informed, $173. 


A BELLIGERENT APTLE.— In a California theatre. 
a few nights since, a large, red apple fell from the 
gallery, and strack squarely upon the bald and 
shining pate of a gentleman in the dress circle, 
then bounded into the orchestra and broke a fiddle. 


IT would cost more now to build the great wall 
of China, through its extent of one thousand miles, 
than it has cost to build the fifty-five thousand 
miles of railroad in the United States. 
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Vienna Yeast. 

VIENNA yeast is prepared in the following man- 
ner :—Previously malted barley, maïs, and rye are 
groand up and mixed, next put into water at a 
temperature of from 65° to 75? ; after a few hours, 
the saccharine liquid is decanted from the dregs, 
and the clear liquid brought into a state of fer- 
mentation by the aid of some yeast. The fermenta- 
ation becomes very strong, and, by the force of the 
carbonic acid which is evolved, the yeast globules 
(the size of which averages from 10 to 12 milli- 
metres) are carried to the surface of the liquid, 
and, forming a thick scum, that substance is re- 
moved by a skimmer, placed on cloth filters, drain- 
ed, washed with a little distilled water, and next 
pressed into any desired shape by means of hydrau- 
lic pressure, and covered with a strong and stout 
tightly-woven canvas. This kind of yeast keeps 
for from eight to fourteen days, according to the 
season, and is, both for bakers and brewers, very 
superior to that ordinarily used; the extra good 
qualities of Vienna beer and bread are partly due 
to the use made of this yeast in preparing these 
articles.—Chemical News. 

— — —— 
Steam on New York State Canals. 

WE quote from the just rendered Report of the 
Auditor of the New York Cana! Department the 
following as the latest item concerning the pro- 
posed prize for successful steam propulsion on 
canals :— 

* The Legislature of 1871 passed an act entitled 
‘An act to foster and develop the internal com- 
merce of the State,.by inviting and rewarding 
the practical and profitable introduction upon the 
canals of steam, caloric, electricity, or any motor 
other than animal power, for the propulsion of 
boats; and approprinted for that object the sum 
of $100,000, to be paid to the owners of the success- 
ful plans, not exceeding three in number, which 
might be submitted for trial, and tested and ap- 
proved by the commissioners appointed under the 
act. 

“As yet, the reward has not yet secured that 
object. It is believed, however, that it has caused 
an agitation upon the subject, which will, sooner 
or later, result in success. 

" While it would be very desirable to apply 
steam as a motor to the form of boats now in use, 
it is deemed by many to be impracticable with the 
canals at their present dimensione. 

“The Belgian system was exhibited on the Erie 
Canal, between Albany and West Troy, previous 
to the close of the navigable season of 1871. Its 
operation was witnessed by the State officers and 
distinguished citizens from different paris of the 
State. 

„It is claimed by the advocates of the system 
that its general introduction would be attended 
with complete success in diminishing the time of 
trips, the cost of transportation, and increasing the 
capacity of the canals. This plan of towage appears 
to have been excluded from competing for the re. 
ward offered by the State. No good reason is seen 
for the exclusion of this or any other apparently 
practicable gystem from the benefits of the act.” 

E 

Tue number of tin cans used in Baltimore is 
estimated at twenty millions per annum. Tia 
cans are made at shops where nothing else is done. 
Some packers (and nearly all the large ones) em- 
ploy can-makers for the accommodation of their own 
business, Can-making has assumed the import- 
ance of a regular trade there, and the operators 
are now conducting an orginized strike for higher 


wages. 


TO CORRESPONDENT. 


We wish our readers to understand that, in freely publishing 
communications, we do not hold oursclees responsible for the 
opintons of our correpondenta, inasmuch as we may occasion- 
ally publish views opposed lo cur own. 


Leaky Roofs, icicles, Etc. 


MES IIS. Epirors:—I know that Mr. Campbell, 
of Yorkville, says that, to prevent his roof from 
leaking in winter, he has now on his rafters four 
coverings, viz., shingles, felt, tin, and corrugated 
iron. 

I know that the agent of the company, who put 
on the iron covering, told me that it was not im- 
pervious to the backwater resulting from ice on 
the caves. 

I know that this accumulation of ice on the 
caves is the inevitable consequent of the fact that 
the roof is several degrees warmer at the apex 
than at the caves. The internal heat of the building 
naturally produces this result, causing the snow 
to melt on the upper part of the roof before it 
mclts at the eaves. This snow-water congeals us 
it descends upon the roof, and forms an ice dum 
upon the eaves, which isthe coldest point. Hence 
back water and ieakage, not only through shingles, 
or slate, or tile, but through metallic coverings, 
which are contracted by the ice and frost, and thus 
open a passage for the back water. 

The agent examined and approved of the fol- 
lowing plan to prevent tlie accumulation upon the 
eaves, based upon tlie principle of equalizing the 
temperature of the roof, by means of heated air or 
steam tubes, warmed by internal heat, derived from 
gas-burners, ete. Hence the water from the apex 
flows into the cave-trough instead of piling upon 
the eave, and no leakage ensues. 

But just here we meet with the icicle nuisance, 
which, I know, may be abated upon the same prin- 
ciple adopted to prevent leakage. 

The primary cause of icicles is the stoppage of 
the mouth of the conductor by ice, which graduai- 
ly forms from the drip of the warm roof, congeal- 
ing at the coldest point first, viz., the mouth. The 
water then rises in the conduetor, flows back into 
the eave-trough, and, being stagnant, soon fills both 
conductor and trough with a solid body of ice. 
Meantime the water from the warm roof continues 
to run and overflow the eave.trough, forming 
icicles, ete. 

Hence, apply heated air or steam to the mouth 
of the conductor, and the mouth will not close ; 
and the air or steam will rise up to and under the 
bottom of the eave-trough, if you double both con- 
ductor and eaye-trough, leaving a flue-space of 
about an inch as an air. passage. 

By this simple and economical arrangement, 
within the reach of all, from the prince to the 
peasant, we may save money and inerease comfort. 
If you have no fire in your basement, a gas-burner 
or common Jantern will be suflicient to clear the 
mouth of the conductor, the heat being passed 
through the window or other aperture by means of 
a tin conductor. Heat may be applied from cach 
story of the building if it is very high, and so the 
roof, if very large, as in the case of the railway 
depots, may be warned by a coil of steam-pipe 
running in contact with the roof-boards, and thus 
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prevent heavy iron roofs from cavipg in from tlie 
weight of snow, as recently has been the case at 
Saratoga. I know that, at the suggestion of the 
agent of the company who built that depot (the 
same above referred to), I wrote to the company 
suggesting the above specifications, by means of 
which that roof would have been warmed to a 
certain extent, and a partof that snow would have 
melted and run off as it fell. 

I know that an iron roof is very heavy. I know 
that snow is very heavy. I know that both to- 
gether are still more heavy. And hence I infer 
(although I do not know the fact from actual ob- 
servation and experiment) that, by the application 
of heat to the roof of that depot at Saratoga, that 
snow would not have caused that roof to cave in. 

Application of the subject of my discourse :— 
People who have iron roofs had better keep tlie 
snow off anyhow. People who have not iron roofs 
had better do the same. The cheapest and best 
way to do tliis is by means of the internal heat of 
the building, applied esternally in a variety of 
ways, all of which are mechanically cquivalent, 
and either of which may be adopted by the skill- 
ful mechanic, according to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case before him. 

I do not positively know, but am inclined to be- 
lieve, that conductors located inside of the Luild- 
ivg is a hazardous operation. Heavy losses have 
occurred in New York and Chicago from the 
bursting of these conductors inside. I guess it is 
safest to keep the water outside, and warm the 
conductors from the heated air or steam inside. 


R. B. M. 
Tric. X. Y.. Dee. 90, 1871. 


eee ere 
Cold-water Engines. 

Messrs. Ebiroks:— Being a constant reader of 
your valuable paper, I saw in a recent copy 
an article on cold-water engines as a motive 
power in cities, or for manufacturing where an 
elevated fountain-head can be had and where it 
becomes a prime object to use water economically. 

There is now in operation ir. this town a water 
engine driven by a two-inch stream of water 
under a pressure of from sixty to seventy Ibs. per 
square inch. It has been in operation for the last 
fifteen months, running the machineshop of 
Messrs. King & Mulock. Five lathes, one planer, 
one fan, two grindstones, and a circular saw, and 
emery-wheels are driven by it. The engine has a 
seven-inch cylinder and fourteen-inch stroke, and 
runs sixty revolutions per minute. 

This engine is very simple, having only one 
valve, and can be shifted in a few minutes so as to 
use steam. The total cost of running this engine 
ig fifty-five cents per day. Now, Mr. Editor, with 
such an engine as this, what is to hinder us from 
tapping Niagara Falls, or similar ones, and gain. 
ing all the power needed for all the manufactur- 
ing purposes in this country ? 

Nearly all cities and large towns are already 
supplied with water-works, Why not have their 
main pipes large enough to utilize the surplus 
water for this most economical of all the motive 
powersof modern times? Jam sure, if you could 
but witness the working of this engine, you would 
agree With me in the conclusion that all the old 
water-powers are no more to be compared to this 
than the old stage-coach to the locomotive cugine. 
The trouble with the water engines has been 
that they lave never been able to get rid of 
their waste water. But with this engine there 
is no such difficulty. It runs us free as any 
steam engine, and cuts oft the water at the cud of 
each stroke, 
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minute. 
large enough to work under falls of but a few 
fect, for you have only to increase the square 
inches in your cylinder and feed-pipe. 


[Jan. 10, 1872 


I have seen a small one run 240 revolutions per 
I can see no difficulty in making one 


I think America, and our town even, may boust 


of excelling the world in cold-water engines. 
Yours, with respect, 


D. F. Roperrson, M.D.» 
MIDDLE TOWN, N. Y., Dec. 19, 1511. 


[There is probably no good reason why small 
water engines could not be used in cities, run by 
the ordinary water supply. Sewing- machines 
have been thus operated, and so have been the 
bellows of church organs. The plan of introduc- 
ing the svstem at large has been advocated in 
more than one city. Our correspondent is in error 
as to there having been commonly experienced 
any great difliculty in getting rid of the waste 
water from a water enziue, There should be no 
more trouble in this respect than with a turbine 
or other water whcel.—Ebps. 


—— 


Aerial Locomotion. 


AEssus Epnirons:—Although the balloon has. 
from its first invention, been the subject of many 
hopes on the part of scientific men, yet it is more 
manageable to-day than when first permitted to 
soar above the fair-grounds of Europe ; and its use 
is still limited to mere ascension, instead of the free 
motion of the bird it vainly attempts to imitate. 
In the late Franco-Prussian war, the balloon 
was used to spy out battle-fields and to transmit 
despatches; yet the unmanageability of the con. 
trivance was admitted and lamented by the ecien- 
tists who noted their operation. 

The very principle of the balloon militates 
against success. Its immense size when of any 
considerable lifting power must present so large 
a surface to any adverse air-currents, that the pro- 
pelling force of any engine capable of being car- 
ried with it must be totally ineffective. l 

H we are to move at will through air, it is advis- 
able that we calculate exactly the force required 
to do so, without auy ballvon or other buoyant 
assistance. Let us calculate how many pounds 
one horse-power can keep suspended in air with- 
out support. 

Gravity draws a suspended body to the carth 
with an initial velocity of 16 feet in the first 
second of its fall; one horse-power equals lifting 
up 350 Iba. one foot in a second, or 34?5 lbs. 16 
feet in a second; so that we have 3175 Ibs. as the 
weight which one horse-power can keep suspend. 
ed in uir. 

Assuming this calculation to be correct, we cai 
readily see why so many winged men, who have 
attempted to mount as on eagle wings, have fallen 
ingloriously to earth: their utmost strength could 
only keep up a small goose of five or six pounds. 
In this connection we may also refer to the immense 
muscular strength of birds capable not only of sus- 
pending themselves in air, but of rising und pro- 
gressing through it, so that, if man were as strony, 
he should be—calling his weight 150 Ibs.—uas 
strong us six horses, or thirty-six times as strony 
as now. l um convinced, therefore, that, until 
science Las achieved the construction of an engine 
that, with its fuel for two or three hours, shall 
weigh less than 30 Ibs. per horsepower, acronauti- 
ties must remain stationary at their present posi- 
tion. As vet no engine of anv kind has been 
made within any limits approaching these now 
required. J. S. II. 

MONTREAL, NO., 1871. 
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NEW AMERICAN PATENTS. 
WE give, as follows, notices of some of the most 
interesting inventions for which Lettcra-Patents of 
the United States have recently been issued :— 


FIRE PLUG AND Hyprant.—a. L. Allen, Provi- 
dence, R. I.— Dee. 26.—Aside from certain minor 
combinations of parts, the essential characteristic 
of this improved hydrant is found in the use of a 
delivery port, guarded by a controlling valve, 
which is incapable of being opened by the normal 
pressure of water from the mains, and which re- 
quires the application of draughting power from 
à pump to induce the delivery of water. 

PAPER-BAG  MACHINE.—J,. Arkell, Canajoharie, 
J. Y.— Der. 26.— Among the more important fea- 
tures of this machine for pasting and folding Dag- 
bottoms is the combination of a drum or carrier 
for the blank, moving in one direction, with past- 
ing and folding mechanisms arranged to sueces— 
sively paste and fold the inaterial to be operated 
upon. Also, in the combination with the drum or 
earrier, on which the blank is held, of a creaser 
for creasing or indenting the blank, and folders to 
fold over the papers so creased in a direction con- 
trary to that in which the blank is moving, in 
order to make the first fold. Also, rotary paste, 
which, arranged to automatically move up to and 
away from the carrier or jack-supporting surface, 
in combination with an automatic vibratory paster 
and a moving carrier or bed. 


HORSE HAY-RAKE.—J. Comly, New York City.— 
Dee. 26.—In this apparatus is combined a swinging 
draught-frame, oscillating rake-head, and sliding 
rocking-bolt, with a swinging laterally vielding 
latch, disconnected from but released by the rock- 
inz-bolt. Also, the combination of the driving- 
wheel, a ratchet-ring thereon, oscillating rake-head, 
locking lever moving parallel with the axle, slid- 
ing-bolt, laterally yielding swing latch, moved by 
the locKing-bolt, and a pivoted draught-frame, the 
whole so constructed and arranged that the lock- 
inz-lever serves to disconnect the latch and rake- 
head at the sane time—that is, connects the rake- 
head and toothed ring of the driving-wheel. There 
ix also combined with the locking-lever, its socket, 
guide, and a suitable retaining spring. 

HEEL FOR Boots AND SuoEs.—C. II. Eggleston, 
Marshall, Mich.— Dec. 26— This new article of 
manufacture comprises a shaped heel veneered 
with hard rubber. The process of making it is by 
placing soft rubber about the heel, compressing it 
into shape by suitable dies, and hardening by sub- 
jection to the usual vuleanizing process, 

SNAP-HOOK.— I.. Morse, Attleborough, Mass.— 
Dee. 26.—'l'his inventor claims, in a snap-hook 
having an inelastic tongue connected with the 
shank or body by means of a spring, which shall 
serve both asa hinge to the tongue and a spring to 
foree and hold it up to the point of the hook, the 
spring as arranged between and extended into the 
tongue and body so as to be fully covered, and 
thus protected from injury thereby. Also, the 
snap-hook as made with its tongue and body com- 
posed of two bows struck or formed from plate- 
metal and soldered together, and the tongue next 
cut or separated from the body, and next recon- 
nected therewith by a spring arranged in and 
fixed to the two. 


BUTTER-TUB.—J. Gilberds, Jamestown, N. Y.— 
Dee, 26.— This package for butter and other arti- 
clea consists of an interior wood part, an exterior 
sheet-iron part, and a wood and iron cover, the 
iron part of the cover being arranged to lap over 
the top of the iron part of the body of the pack- 
ace, to be soldered thereto or not, as may be de- 
sired. l 

TREATMENT OF PEAT FOR FUEL.—E. J. Hulbert 
aud A. N. N. Aubin, Portland, Conn.— Dec. 26.— 
This invention comprises the combination, into a 
system of treating peat for fuel, of devices by 
which the crude material is dug up from its posi- 
tion in the swamp, deprived of its excess of water, 
carried to grinding machinery, elevated, divided, 
cleaned, and liberated from foreign substances, 
ground and puddled, molded, and spread upon the 
ground for drying by natural heat. 


MACHINE AND PROCESS FOR MANUFACTURING 
PEAT FUEL.—T. H. Leavitt, Boston, Mass.— Dec. 
26.—This process consists in first compressing 
crude peat to extract a portion of the water con- 
tained or held in it, next dividing up the com- 
pressed peat, nnd working or kneading the mass, 
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either with or without the application of steun, 
heat, or water, and then compressing the peat so 
worked in suitable molds to extract more or less 
of its moisture, and form it into suitable blocks for 
fuel. Also, the treatment of peat in a pulping 
mill by injection into or upon it of inflammable 
material, ‘The invention also consists in a system 
of machinery, having several novel features, for 
carrving into practice the said process, 

DETACHABLE lf AIR CURL, AND APPARATUS FOR 
MANUPACTURING THE SAME.—J,. Maver, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.— Dee, 26.—This invention embraces a 
long eurl having its coils made of comparatively 
short curled hair, mohair, or vegetable fiber, at- 
tached to and brushed spirally around a distinct 
and previously made padding, composed of short, 
straight, inferior hair, mohair, or vegetable fiber, 
witha cord fixed longitudinally through its cen- 
ter, A modification of the curl just mentioned 
and a curl making device or apparatus are also 
covered by the claim, 

LiQUID-MEASURING APPARATUS.—J. Schmidt, 
Vienna, Austria.— Dee, 26.—In this fluid meter is 
used a rotary evlinder, arranged within another 
cylinder, from which it is supplied and into which 
it discharges, an index mechanism being combined 
with the apparatus. The claim includes the com- 
bination of the two evlinders, the index mechan- 
ism, the supply pipe, und a suitably arranged two- 
way cock, 

SPADE BAYoNkr.—W, 8. Wetmore, London, 
Eugland.— Dec. 26.—This device is constituted by 
the combination with a blade or shield and with a 
bayonet, of a sheath or handle, there being also 
employed an improved defensive plate and in- 
trenching tool, provided with a socket having a 
prolonged section. 


THRESHOLD.—E. Baker, Meriden, N. H.— Dec. 
26.— This is a device for an adjustable threshold, 
with an independent movable section, capable of 
being elevated or depressed in whole or in part by 
the action of screws or equivalents. There is also 
applied in connection therewith a rubber packing 
appropriately arranged. 

MACHINE FOR TURNING STONE.—J. D. Bounton, 
Leighton Crescent, Kentish Township, England.— 
Dec. 26.—The gist of this invention lies in the 
combination with a slide-rest of a discoidal cutter, 
which may be adjusted, and, when brought in con- 
tact with à moving block of stone, will reduce or 
shape the latter. 


NEEDLE-THREADER AND SPOOI, 
P. Farmer, Brooklyn, N. Y.— er. 26.—This is a 
needle-threading device attached to or forming 
part of the spool, and so constructed as to enable 
a needle to be threaded either with loose thread or 
with thread attached to a piece of work. 


COMBINED.—G. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC | APPARATUS.—Q, Little, 
Rutherford Park, N. J.— Dec. 26.— In this appar- 
atus an oscillating armature and two helices are 
connected to the main line, and used in combina- 
tion with a local current connected with one of 
the helices. ‘lhe invention also includes an oscil- 
lating armature upon a fulerum connected with 
the cores of two electro-magnets, in combination 
with two electric eurrents connected with the 
helices of said magnets. A supplemental combi- 
nation of devices is covered by an additional 
clause of the claim. 


TURBINE WaATER-WIIEEL.—M. W. Obenchair 
and J. J. Obenchair, Logansport, Ind.— Dec. 26.— 
This turbine consists of a conical body,a ring, and 
flanched ovoid buckets, having their centrifugal 
discharge beyond the vertical plane of the inlet, 
and surfaces gradually increasing in curvature 
from the inlet to the junction with the ring, and 
terminating in full semicircular or elliptical out- 
let lips lying nearly in radial planes. 


DISINTEGRATING WASTE VULCANITE RUBBER. 
—J. II. Smyser, Pittsburg, Pa.— Dec. 26.—This 
process embraces the comminution of waste vul- 
canized rubber or caoutchouc, by subjecting it to 
the abrading action of burr or grind stones, emery, 


sand, or glass belts or wheels. 


LUBRICATOR FOR RAILWAY AXLE-DOXES.— John 
S. Sanson, Morrisania, N. Y.—4J«n. 2.—'l'his inven- 
tion is fully described and illustrated on another 
page of this paper. i 

WHEELS AND PULLEYs.—W. D. Grimshaw, An- 
sonia, Conn. —Jan. 2.—This invention consists ina 
novel construction of wheels and pulleys, by form- 
ing them or their bodies and rims in two main 
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parts, out of elastic shectanetal plates struck up in 
suitable dies or otherwise to form dish-shaped 
elastic disks, the one smaller than the other, and 
so that, on arranging them with their hollow sides 
face to face, the smaller dish-shaped disk which 
constitutes the one side of the wheel or pulley is 
caused by a flanged construction of it to rest con- 
centricully within and against the other or larger 
disk that is constructed to constitute both the 
opposite side or face of the wheel or pulley, and 
tread or rim thereof; also, in case of a railroad 
ear or other like wheel, the flange thereof. And 
in this connection the invention further consists 
in such a construction of the dish-shaped disks as 
that the smallerdisk is made self-centering within 
the larger one. by causing its flange to rest upon 
a beveled or curved surface formed within the 
larger one. Wheels or pulleys constructed accord- 
ing to this invention may be made cheap, and com- 
bine lightness with strength, and, when made of 
steel, possess a large and almost universal elastic- 
ity. 

GUIDE AND CLEANER FOR WINDING MACHIN- 
ERY.—John Fullan, New York City.—J«n. 2.— 
This invention is applicable to winding and gpool- 
ing machinery generally. It consists of a pair 
of elastic fingers formed of a bent wire pivoted to 
the traverse bar below, and with its ends arranged 
to spread outwards or laterally above, in combina- 
tion with eaps or sleeves, formed of woolen cloth 
or other suitable material, fitted or slipped over 
the fingers, and between which the thread to be 
guided and cleaned is passed. A guide and cleaner 
thus constructed provides alike for variation in 
the run of the thread between the clothed fingers 
at different heights to suit the winding of it on a 
spool or otherwise; likewise, of a lateral adjust- 
ment of it to secure uniform winding; and, as a 
cleaner, admits of n ready renewal of the clothing, 
and is generally cheaper, simpler, and more efli- 
cient than other clothed guides or combined guides 
and cleaners as heretofore constructed. 


RUBBING APPARATUS FOR MEDICAL PURPOSES. 
George H. Taylor, New York City.—J«n. 2.— 
This invention relates to a rubbing apparatus for 
medical purposes, in which two or more opposite- 
ly arranged rubbers having a reciprocating mo- 
tion simultaneously in reverse directions are used 
for operation upon the limb or portion of the body 
disposed between them ; and the invention consists 
in a combination with said rubbera or rubbing 
surfaces, of certain mechanism for actuating and 
controlling them, including a pressure lever capa- 
ble of graduation as to its load, and which may be 
governed by a spring, weight, or manual force to 
regulate the frictional action of the rubbers, 


e-9 o 
“Sugaring Off.“ 

PROF. SCHELE DE VERE has written a book on 
* Americanisms,’ and the New York Times has cri- 
ticised it. Here is what is said of a term derived 
from a Northern industry, Says the professor :— 
* The verb ‘to sugar off’ is derived from the custom 
of eating the maple sugar as it is poured off in its 
hot state," ete. To this the critic indignantly re- 
sponds :—“ Nothing of the kind. To gugar off, as 
it would seem that any one must know, is to wind 
up the sugaring, to stop the sngar-making for the 
Reason." 

Neither the “ professor of modern languages in 
the University of Virginia" nor the pugnacious 
pundit of the Times seems to be aware that sugar- 
ing off is simply the process of slow evaporation, 
by which the crystallized sugar is obtained from 
concentrated maple sirup. In a large sugar- 
bush the product will be sugared off a score of 
times before the close of the season. The sugar 
“eaten an it is poured off in its hot state“ ia term- 
ed “ wax " by farmers, and is obtained by pouring 
the hot sirup, just before it reaches the crystalliz. 
ing point, upon snow, to cool it rapidly. 

—— 9 4—— 

A GROCER at Lowell, Mass., has a sagacious dog 
who never sees anything being weighed on the 
scales without putting one foot on the platform, 
and then inuocently looking out of the door, 
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Messrs. Baown, CooMnBs & Co., Proprietors of the AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN, offer their best services to Jnrentors, as 
Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents. Mr. HENRY T. 
BRowN, of this firm, has had more than twenty-four years’ ex- 
perience in that profession, both in this country and Europe, 
and his long practice has made him personally known to 
thousands of Inventors ard Patentees. The applications for 
the Patente upon many of the greater and more important In- 
ventions of the present century have been prepared by him. 
Messra, Brown, Cooxss & Co., besides having had the long 
experience without which it is impossible to properly advise 
Inventors in matters relating to applications for Patents and 
all proceedings before the J atent Office g owing out of such 
applications, and to properly prepare the documents neces 
nary for such applications and proceedings, have such facili- 
ties for the transaction of all branches of the business of Pa- 
tent Attorneys as enable them to promise an absolute cer- 
tainty of success in their efforts to obtain Letters-Patent for 
Inventions which are really new and useful. The best evi- 
dence of the manner in which the busmess is performed is 
that the * AMERICAN ARTISAN PA'TENT AGENCY," 
during the six years of its existence, has been (he most suc- 
cessful institution cf the kind ever established. 


INVITATION TO INVENTORS. 


The principal Office of Messrs. Brown, Coombs & Co. is nt 
189 Broadway, New York, opposite John Street, where all 
Inventors—whether reeident or temporarily scjourning in 
the city—are invited to visit them. In most instauces, no 
model or drawing of an Invention will be necessary on the 
firet interview, as a mere oral description by the visitor wiil 
ordinarily suffice to convey such a knowledge of his inven- 
tion as will enable Messrs. Brown, Coon ns & Co. to definite- 
ly determine whether a machine or process is new or old— 
patentable or not. 

Messrs. Brown, CooxBs & Co. are prepared to furnish to 
persons residing at a distance from New York—free of charge 
—written opinions as to whether Inventions con‘ain any fea- 
tures of patentable novelty; to do this they simply require a 
sketch or rough model of the Machine or other Invention 
that ia supposed to bo new, together with a brief description 
of the game; and as soon as possible thereafter a letter of the 
best advice is mailed to the person desiring the information. 
These opinions aro formed from their own mature experience, 
and may generally be relied upon. In some few instances, 
however, it may be desirable to have n preliminary examina- 
tion made in the United States Patent Office in Washington, 
in which city Moasrs. Brown, Coon Ss & Co. have a Branch 
Office for the transaction of such business as can only be sa- 
tisfactorily performed in that city. For this extra service the 
small fee of $5 is payablein advance. 


EXPENSES OF OBTAINING PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS 
AND DESIGNS UNDER THE 


NEW PATENT LAW. 


In making application under the new law of 1870 fora 
United States Patent for an Invention, the first instalment of 
the Government feo is $15, which sum—together with fifty 
cents revenue stamp-tax on the power-of-attorucy— is payable 
in advance on applying for the Patent, and $20 additional are 
due to the Goverrment when the Letters-Patent are allowed. 
The agency fee charged by Messrs. BROWN, CoomBs & Co. is 
from £25 upward, accordliig to the] bor involved, bnt in all 
cases their charges will be as moderate aa possible for the 
preparation of drawings and all necessary documents. This 
fcc is not payable until after the application has been pre- 
pared and the case is ready to be sent to Washington, and it 
includes ail necessary services performed by Messrs. BROWN, 
Coomss & Co. through their Branch Office in Washington, to 
secure the ey eedy and certain issue of the Patent. 

Patents for Designs can be obtained at a less cost than Pa- 
tents for Inventions, but these Patents only cover novelty of 
shape or configuration, They can be obtained for three and 
a half. reven, or fourteen years. The Government fees are 
payable in one eum in advance, and are $10 for three anda 
half years, $15 for seven years, and $30 for fourteen years. 
Messr:, Brows, Coouns & Co.'s agency charges on Design 
Patenta vary from $15 to $25. The Patent Office does not 
raquíro models for Design Patents. 


NO EXTRA FEES. 


A leading feature of Messrs. Dnowx, (ns & Co.'s mede 
of doing business 12 that, except under some extraordinary 
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and unusual circumstances. no extra charges are made in case 
of rejection and subsequent successful prosecution. 


CAVEATS. 

Before an Inventor has completed his machine or improve- 
ment, he can cause a description of it—accompauied by a 
drawing, if necessary, and illustrating his invention so far as 
it is perfected—to be made and deposited in the secret ar- 
chives’’ ofthe Patent Office as a caveat," which entitles 
him to receive notice, during the next year, of any applica- 
tion for paterit made by another person on a similar invention, 
and gives him the opportunity to contest priority of inven- 
tion with euch other person. The Government fee on a ca- 
veat, under the new law, is $10, and Messrs. BROWN, COOMBS 
& Co.'s charge for preparing all necessary papers is from $10 
to $15. Caveats can only be filed by citizens of the United 
States, or foreigners who have resided in this country for 
one year and made oath cf theirintentlon to become citizens. 


REJECTED APPLICATIONS, EXTENSIONS, ItE-ISSUER, 
INFRINGEMENTS. 

Messers. Brows, Cooxns & Co. also give special attention 
to the prosecution of applications for Patents which have 
been vejecled in the hands of otber attorneys; also, to the 
extension cf erpicing Letters-Patent, and to the re- issue of de- 
fective Letlers-Patent, in all of whieh branches of business 
they have been eminently successful, They also give opi- 
nions on the infringement of Patents. 


MODELS, SPECIMENS, ETC. 

No models are required for design-patents, and in other 
cases it is left to the discretion of the Commissioner of Pa- 
tents whether he will require a model; but in order to enable 
the model to be dispensed with, the drawings require to be 
very fu:l and plain, and tho specification to be prepared with 
great care and skill, and it will bo more than ever necessary 
that the inventor £hould emp‘oy a thoroagh!y competent at- 
torney. Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. will, whenever de- 
sired, and if it is possible to do 80, obtain the permission of 
the Commissioner of Patents to diepense with a model. This, 
in many cases, will save the inventor much trouble and ex- 
pense in obtaining the patent; but we recommend, asa gen- 
eral rule, that a model should accompany the application. 
Models, when required, must be neatly and substantially 
made of hard wood or metal—or if of soft wood must be 
painted or varnished ; they should not exceed one foot in 
any of their dimensions. 

Applications for Patents on Compositions of Matter require 
t» be accompanied by specimens of the ingredients and of 
the composition. 

To enable Mesers. BRown, Cooms3 & Co. to properly pro- 
ceed with any application, the models—when required—or 
specimens should be placed in their hands along with the 
Government fec, or the first installment thereof, at the first 
stage of the application. The models or samples may be for- 


warded to Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. by express, carce- |. 


fully boxed, and moncy may be sent by express, by check or 
draft, or by poat-office moncy order. 


FOREIGN PATENTS. 

Tho facilities of Messrs. BROWN, Coons & Co. for obtain- 
ing Patents in the various European countries are equal, if 
not enperior, to those of any other house in the United States. 
With regard to their qualifications for tuch basiness, it need 
only be stated that Mr. Brown has hed the preparation of 
more European applications than any other person in this 
country. Messrs. Brown, Coombs & Co. have their own 
agencies inthe principal capitals of Europe. A circular ro- 
lating to Foreign Patent business will be faznished free on 
application personally or by mail. 


TRADE-MARKES. 

One of the provisions of the new lawisthat for the protec- 
tion of TraDE-MAEKS by registration in the United States 
Patent Office. Heretofore, Trade-marks—oxcezt so far as par- 
ticular designs could be patented- were only protected ina 
loose and uncertain manner by the State courts; but now 
the United States offers definite nnd certain protection for 
the term of thirty years, at a fee cf 225. Messrs. Brown, 
Coomns & Co. obtain these protections upon the most rea- 
sonable terms, according to the nature of the case. 


CANADIANS AND OTHER FOREIGNERS. 

The new Patert Law removes all restrictions which have 
heretofore existed against Canadians aud other foreigners, ex- 
cept as to the filing of Caveats. Inhabitants of Canada may 
now obtain Patents by payment of the eame Government fees 
as are reqnired from American citizens. 

Any further information that may be desired on any mat- 
ter relating to Patenta, or to the new Patent Law, will be 
cheerfully given to any person applying personally or by 
letter to 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO, 
SOLICITORS OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS, 


No. 199 Broapwar, New York. 
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VOL. XIV NEW SERIES, 1672 


Each number ofthe AMERICAN AKTISAN coutairs 
sixteen pages of instructive and interesting reading matter. 
ta wnich the progress of the Arta and Sciences is recorded in 
fimiliar language, divested of dry technicalities and abstruse 
words and phrases. In this journal is published regularly the 
Offtctal List of all Patents issued weekly from the United 
States Patent Office. Twenty-six numbers makea half-yearly 
volume cf handsome and convenient size. 


The 4M ERICAN ARTISAN is a weekly journal de- 
voted to the interests of Artisans and Manufacturers, Inveni- 
ors and Patentees. It is published every Wednesday, at 
189 Broadway (opposite John street), New York, by 
BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Solicitors of American and 
Foreign Patents. The proprictors of this journal respectfully 
announce fhat it is their aim to make it more instructive and 
interesting than any other similar periodical in tbe United 
States or Enrope. 


The AMERICAN ARTISAN contains numerous OBI. 
GENAL ENGRAVINGS and descriptions of Nsw MACHINERY ; No- 
tices of all tue LATB8T Discovers; Instruetions in ARTS aud 
Traps; Practica, RULES FOR MECHANICS; Deecription 
of REMARKABLE INVENTIONS recently patented in the 
United States and Europe; RBLIABLE REciPES, for ure 
in the Field, the Workshep, and the Household; the 
whole forming an ENCYOLOPEDIA OF GENERAL IXFORNA- 
TION on Topics connected with the INDUSTRIAL ABTB, the 
Progress OP INVENTION, etc. 
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TERMS. 


TWO DOLLARS per Annum, or ONE DOLLAR 
for Six Months, less than four cents per copy 
weeltiy, and to Clubg at the following reduced rates: 


& copies for qne year......... Wade ook 88 00 
10 ae 46 VVV 18 00 
5 t gíos w0nth98.................... 400 
10 46 c ee rae 8 00 


Papers delivered in tne City of New York, by the carrier. 
$2 30 per annum. Canadian Subsoribers should remit 


twenty cents extra to pay postage. 


EX^ To every person who remite us a club subscription 
of not less than eight dollars at the above low rates, we will 
send free by mail a copy of 507 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS,” 
and an additional copy tor every additional eight dollare. 


Specimen Copies Sent Free. 


Appress BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 


ouplishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
189 Broadway, New York, 


"AMERICAN ARTISAN." 


BIUND VOLUMES OF THIS JOURNAL, each forming a 
valuable book of reference. are now forsale. 

Vou. I., OLD SERIES'’—May ,1864.to May. 1865— $3 50. 

vor. I., NEW SkRIES"—May to Nov., 1865—$10. 

Vou. II.., NEW SRRI ES“ Nov., 1865, to May, 1886— $z 50. 

vol. III. New SER EB’ -M ay to Nov., 1866—§2 50. 

vol. IV., NEW SERIES -Nev., 1866, to June. 1867. 88. 

Vou. V.. New SERIES'’—July to Dec., 1867 - £2 50. 

VoL. VI., NEWSERHIEKS Jan. to June, 1868 — 52 50. 

VoL. VII., NEW SERIES - July to Dec., 1868—$2 50. 

Vou. vIII., New SERIES“ - Jan. to June, 1869— 22 50. 

voL. IX., NEw SERIES“ July to Dec., 1869-52 50. 

VoL. X.. New SgRIES'—Jan.to June. 18702 50. 

VoL. XI., NRW SzRIES"—July to Dec., 1810— $2 50. 

VoL. XII., New Seures"—Jan. to June, 1871—22 50. 

VoL. XIII.. New Series "—July to Dee., 1811—$2 50. 
Coversforthe ‘AMSRICAN ABTISAN, $1; sont by walil,$1 17. 
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BAND SAW MACHINES. 


FIRST & PRYIBIL. 
454,454, 456 Tenth Avenue, New Tork.“ 


BOILERS. 

B. T. BABBITT, 

64 to 74 Washington street, New York. 
ALLEN ENGINE WORKS, 

One Hundred and Thirtieth and One Hundred and 

Thirty-first Streets, New York. 

HARRISON BOILER WORKS, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


EMERY WHEELS AND CRINDERS. 


THE TANITE CO., 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 
UNION STONE CO., 
29 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


ENGINES. 


ALLEN ENGINE-WORKS, 

130th and 131st streete, New York. 
DELAMATER IRON-WORKS, 

Foot West Thirteenth street, New York. 
HOADLEY, J. C. & CO., 

Lawrence, Mass. 


HOISTING MACHINERY. 


OTIS BROTHERS, 

848 Broadway. New York. 
W. D. ANDREWS & BR’)., 

414 Water Street, New York. 


HYDRAULIC JACKS AND PUNCHES. 


R. DUDGEON, 
24 Columbia Street, New York. 


MACHINISTS' TOOLS AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY. 


THE PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


MOLDING MACHINES. 


A. S. & J. GEAR & CO., 
56 Südbury street, Boston, Mass. 


PATTERN LETTERS AND FIQURES. 


KNIGHT BROTHERS, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y 


PULLEY BLOCKS. 


HARRISON BOILER-WORKS (Weston's Patent), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUMPS. 
GUILD & GARRISON, 
Williamsburg, N. Y. 
HEALD, SISCO, & CO., 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
W. D. ANDREWS & BRO, 
414 Water Street, New York. 


' ROAD LOCOMOTIVES AND STEAMERS. 


D. D. WILLIAMBON (Thomson), 
82 Broadway, New York. 


STEAM HAMMERS. 
R. DUDGEON, 
2 Columbia Street, New York. 


SUGAR MACHINERY, 


GUILD & GARRISON, 
Williamsburg, N. Y. 


TUBE EXPANDERS. 
R. DUDGEON, 
24 Columbia Street, New York. 


WOOD-WORKINQ MACHINERY, 


R. BALL & CO., 

Worcester, Mass. 
J. A. FAY & CO., 

Re LOO 

AUS 56 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass., and Concord, ». H. 
WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSOU!, 

Worcester, Mass. 

HARDBON, MERIAM & CO., 
107 Liberty street, New York. 
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Advertisements. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 


TWENTY CENTS per line, inside. 


THIETY CENTS per line, outside. 


Right words make a line. No eztra charge for Cuts. 


PATENTS. BOUGHT, SOLD, OR EX. 
CHANGED for otlier propan 'OIBBa & CO 


1t* 11 Wall Street, New York. 


OR SALE.—ONE OF THE BEST PATENTS 


for Tinners to make money out of ever known. Send for 
terms, to D. J. LESLIE, Waco, Ky. It* 


N UTOR. COLLAR-PIN AND NECKTIE COM- 
NED. 
Greatest thing out. Sample $1 75. Agents wanted. Address 
wi sanp, J. MCGEE 


Lancaster, N. H. 


ILLIAMSON’S ROAD-STEAMER HAULS 


ten to twenty tuns on an ordinary road. 
WILLIAMSON'S STEAM-PLOW plows at the rate of two acres 
per hour. For particulars address D. D. WILLIAMSON, 
2to 15 Box 1809, or 32 Broadway, New York City. 


RICHARDSON, MERIAM & Co., 
MANUFAOTUEEES OF THE LATEST IMPROVED PATENT 


Daniels & Woodworth Planing Machines, 
seieun, Sash and Molding, Tenon- 
ing, ortising, Boring, Shaping. 
ertical and Circular Re-Saw- 
ing Machines, Saw Mills, 

Saw Arbors, Serell Saws, 

Luar d Cut-off, and - Saw Machines, Spoke 
an Wood Turnin athes, and various 
other kinds of Wood-worhing 
Machinery. 


CATALOGUE AND PRIOR-LIST8 SENT ON APPL!CATIOR. 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER, MASS, 


Warehouse, 107 Liberty Street, New York. 
25.- Vol. 11 


pone STEAM ENGINES—COMBINING 


the maximum of efficiency, durability, and economy with 

the minimum 9 and price. They are widely and farora. 

bly known, moréthan 1000 being in use. All warranted satisfac- 

tory or no sale. Descriptive circulars sent on application. Ad. 

dress J.C. HOADLEY & CO., Lawrence, Mass. Vol 14 
the best and 


PUMPS "s: 


CENTRIFUGAL POWER-PUMP 
Everinvented, with overwhelming testimony in tts favor (14 


pages of letters, over 800 references). Send for new z 
trated pamphlet (40 pages), free, to— and mus 


HEALD, SISCO & CO., 
26 Vol. 13 tt BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y 


For description, 
Price List, ete., of 


OHN E. BENDIX, PATTERN AND MODEL 
Maker, Room No. 13, New Haven Railroad Freight 
opati entrance in Franklin Street, opposite the Tombs, New 


r LJ 
Models of any Design in Wood or Metal. 
Grates, Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, and Machinery 
LAUS made at the shortest- notice, and on reasonable 


Particular attention paid to Iron : 
parterne ; AR STE 


Patent Band-Saw Machines 


Of the most approved kinds, of vari- 
ous sizes, to saw bevel as well as 
fquare, without inclining the table, 
by FIRST & PRYIBIL, 452 to 456 Tenth 
avenue, New York. Price $250, $255. 
$350, and 6400. Three hundred ma- 
chines of our own make in operation. 
Send for circular. Manufacture, also, 
an improved saw-fllin n 
price $30. Have also on hand a large 
stock of the best FRENCII BAND-SAW 
" BLADES. 
1 to 26 Vol. 14 


Pesign-Patents. 


Under the new law aliens as well as citizens can obtain de- 


sign-patents for from three-and-a-half to fourteen years at an 
expense of from tento thirty dollars for Governme nt fees, and 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollars for agency charges; making 
a totalcost of from twenty-five to fifty-five dollars. These 
patents cover all novelties of form er configuration of articles 


of manufacture. No model is necessary for a design-patent. 


Molding, Mortising, 


TENONING AND SHAPING 
MACHINES. 

Band Saws, Scroll Saws, 
PLANING & MATCHING 
MACHINES, ETC., 
GP For Railroad, Car & Agri- 


cnitural Shops. Superior 
to any in use. 


A. FAY & CO., Cincinnati. Ohio. 


rT 


J. 
ENT, GOODNOW & CO., BOSTON, MASS, 


PUBLISHERS OF ' PATENT STAR," sell Patent Rights and 
Goods ef all kinds. 
Orders.svdiicited. Agents wanted. 


B6nd stamp for copy. 15 . o w. tt 


Trade- marks. 


Any person, firm, or corporation domiciled in the United 


States, or in any foreign country affording by treaty or conven- 
tion similar privileges to citizens of the United States, may 
under the new law of patents and copyrights, obtain the right 
to the exclusive use, for thirty yenrs, of any TRADE-MARK con 
sisting of any new figure or design, or any new word or new 
combination of words, letters, or figures, upon their manutac- 
tures, and otherwise in their business. 

This protection extends to trade-marks already jn use for 
any length of time or about to be adopted. 


To obtain such protection, address 


BROWN COOMBS & CO,, 
189 Broadway, New York. 


FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS. 


BY HENRY T. BROWN. 


This is by far the most comprehensive collection of mechan!- 
cal movements ever published,and the arrangement of the 
illustrations and descriptive letter-press—which is entirely 
new—makes it more convenient tor reterence than any other 
collection. It is the cheapest book on practical mechanics 
ever published. Price ONE DoLLAR. By mail.12 cents extra. 


A liberal discount allowed to canvussers. The sale Ju all the 


manufacturing cities, towns, and villages in the United stat 


and Canada can be made so large as to render it highly remu- 
nerative to any enterprising persons who will undertake to 


canvass tor it in those places. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


' A peculiarly handy little manual.“ Neo York Times. 

"One of the most interesting publications of the present 
year. City Item, Philadelphia. 

„We should place this book in the hands ot every inventor 
and mechanic.’ —Am. Journal of Mining. 

“A valuable book for mechanics."—Jfíning and Scíenttfc 
Press. 

„ Artisans,inventors, and students should get the work 
— Chronicle, Pittsburg, Pa. 


BROWN COOMBS & CO., Publishers, 


Office of the AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 


No. 189 Broadway New York. 
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“ CARBOLIZED RUBBER," VULCANIZED, 


For Pump, Foot, and Delivery Valves, and 
Packing. 
ELASTICITY AND INTEGRITY PRESERVED 
BY THE INTRODUCTION OF “CARBOLIC ACID." 


Gutta Percha and Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
14 to 13 Vol 14 os* Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York. 
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Allen Engine Works, 


FoURTH AVENUE AND ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH AND 
ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIBST Srs., NEW YORK CITY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


lhekllen Engine 


PORTER’S GOVERNOR, 
The Allen Boiler, 


And standard straight-edges, surface plates, and angle plates. 
Four First Premiums awarded at the Fair of the American 


Institute, 1870. 
Send foran Illustrated Circular. [ Vol 11 os. 


ANDREWS’ 


Centrifugal Pump. 


Can show 95 per cent, advantage over any Centri- 
Sagal Pump in Use. 


BEST & CHEAPEST PUMPS IN THE WORLD. 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 


23 Vol. 13. 414 Water St., New York 


WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD-WORKINO MACHINERY 
Buch as 
Woodworth Planers, 
Tonguing and Qrooving Machines, 
Power Mortising, Tenoning, Packing Box 
and Wood-working Machines generally. 
Nos. 24 and 26 CENTRAL STREET (COR. OF UNION), 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


8—Vol 12 o.8. 


Working Drawings, 
$12, post-paid. 

n u^ G zo. E. WOODWARD, 
Publisher. 191 Broadway, N. Y. 

Send for Catalogue of all books 


on Architecture, Agriculture. 
n aS Field Sports and the Horse. 


to 98 Vol, 14.0. o... 


MO ABO H i T EC T: 


— 


QUILD & QARRISON, Manufacturers of 
Steam Pumps, 
Vacuum Pumps, 
Steam engines 
Vacuum Pans, 

And all the various connections, 
For sale at the Brian PUMP 
WORKS, 

Nos. 26 28, and 80 First street. 


Williamsburg, N. Y. 


PS 


14—Vol 12 os. 


^ MACHINERY. — 
A. S. & J. GEAR &. CO., 


56, 58, 60, and 62 Sudbury Street, 
18 to 4 Vol 14 os BOSTON, MAB8. 


-———— 


HE BEST SAW-GUMMER OUT, ONLY $15. 

Emery Grinders at $25, £10, and $100. Diamond Turning 
Tools, $15. Solid Emery Wheels of all sizes. The above stan- 
dard goods are ALL of our own manufacture. Address THE 
TANITE CO., Stroudsburg, Monroe County, Pa. 11 Vol 18 os 


y SAFETY HOISTINQ 
O IS Machinery. 
OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 


348 Broadwav. New York, 
N Vol ion 
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BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


WITHIN THE PAST MONTH 


Fifteen Boiler Explosions, 
CAUSING THE DEATH OF THIRTY HUMAN BEINGS AND 
AN IMMENSE LOSS OF PROPERTY, 


Have occurred in the United States. This dreadful slaughter and loss could have been pre- 


THE HARRISON SAFETY BOILER 


Been in use instead of the Flue, Tubular, Round, or Patented Boilers that will explode. 


THE HARRISON SAFETY 


Is the only Steam Generator made that will not Explode with 
Disastrous Results. 


They have been practically tested for Eleven Years in our largest manufacturing establish- 
ments, and are pronounced the safest and most economical of all boilers, 
Manufactured at the 


HARRISON BOILER WORKS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN A. COLEMAN, Agent, 110 Broadway, New York, 
And 139 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


McNAB & HARLIN 


MANUFACTURING Co., 


Manufacturers of 


BRASS COCKS, PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK, 
Globe Valves, Gauge Cocke, Steam Whistles, and Water 
Gauges, ne Pipe and Fittings, 

BABB AND COMPOSITION CASTINGS, 
15 Vol. 14 0 8 


No. 56 John Street; New York. PREVOST'S ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 


Safety Store Elevators | MOTOR COMPANY. 
PREVENT ACCIDENTS IP ROPE, wee EE ET D ue 
P4 ; e 


No nice adjustment requiring constant attention. Price | of p 
one-third less than others claiming to be safe. Address 
per pound. Both possess continuity, economy, strength, and 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO., are odorless. Address CO., 36 AL. Ity Street, New York. 


dito? 
Manufacturers oi NS R. PREVOST, Superintendent. 
Engines, Boilers, Etc., 
414 WATER ST., REW YORK. 


Holeting Machinery for every conceivable use. 
23 Vol. 13 os. 


AQENCY AT PARIS 


For American Inventors and Manufacturers. 
McoKRAN & COMPARY, 


18— Vol 8 tf 0.8. 5 RUB Sortan, Pastas, FRANCE. 


No. 2. 8 inches, $6. Fluid in carboys, seven cents 


Pumps, X PLOSIO N S—INCRUSTATIONS—PRE- 
VENTED by Winans’ Scaling Powder, New York. Sixteen 

years in practical, euccesstu] use; no humbug; references 

everywhere. 23 to 11 os 


B BALL & GO, WORCESTER, Mass. [)=CEER BROS.(FORMERLY 91 BLEECKER 


BALL & CO, WORCESTER, MARB. 
° d street) beg to inform the public that they have opened 
R. Manufacturers of Woodworth's, Daniel's, and Dimen, | theirnew Plano-Forte Wareroons at No. 38 Union 8q nare. N. 
sion Planers: Molding, Matching, Tenoning. Mortising, Shap | ermmm 
ng. and Boring Machines; Scro er Alper perl Hand Bor- 
ing, Wood Turning Lathes, and a variety of other Machines for 
orking Wood. Also, the best Patent Door, Hub, and Rall 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS!!! !— 
EVERY INVENTOR should purchase and study. 


trated Catalogue. me won: ee Rone Tor OnE ee This Table of Movements contains nearly fre times as many 
RICHARD BALL. P. HALSTED. | diagramsand descriptions as any other Table publixhed tn the 


22— Vol. 13 
RIDER’S GOVERNOR CUT-OFF ENQINE 


country. It costs only a dollar, and its perueal may save many 
an inventor dayı, weeks, or months of study, and hundreds «1 
dollars of useless expense. Published by BRowx, Coow»s & 
Co., 189 Broadway, New York. Sent by mail for 661 12. 


In Economy, Durability, and Fast Cutting, the 


UNION EMERY WHEELS AND HONES 


i 

| are not equaled. They were awarded the 
| HIGHEST PRIZE 
| 


At the American Institute Fair, New York, And at the Indus- 
trial Exposition, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE UNION STONE CO. 


Manufacture Solid Emery and Corundum 
Wheels, Coarse Hand Stones for cleaning 
emit and other rough work. Fast - cut 
ting Ol] Stones for tools, to be used instead 
of agrindstone. Fine-grained Hones and 
O11 Stones ſor potting a keen edge on tools, 
razors, etc. oT and Corundum Blips 
or various purposes. Artificial Stone Machines, KEmery-grinu- 
ers, Saw-gummers, Diamond-tools, Oil Stone Holders, etc 
Send for circular and price-list to JOHN F. WOOD, Treasurer, 
Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. Branch Office, 98 Liberty 
street. New Tork. 19 to 18 V ol. 14° 


TRADE MARK 


MANUFACTURED BY THE DELAMATER IRON-WORK8, 
FOOT OR WEST THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
The prominent features of this Engine are— 29 


Economy equal to any. 
Perfect regulation of speed by Cut-off. | 
Entire absence of delicate or complicated mechanism. 
Simplicity of design and non- liability of derangement. 
Nor no more care than common Engince. 

is improvement can de applied in many cases to 


— 


ROCK WOOD & Co., 
MECHANICAL AND LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


OTE.— 
existing Engines. No. 845 Broadway, New York. 
Descriptive pamphlets sent free on application to the First Premium of American Institute, 1965, 6% W., and 1870. 


DELAMATER LRON-WORKS, | 


Foot of West Thirteenth Street, New York. | —————— -— 5 
19 Vol 18 tf os Lo JoHN Ross & Ca., PRINTECS, 7 Rose STREET, New YORK 
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Yours XIV. | Wusan 3. NEW YORK, JANUARY 17, 1872. {$2.00 Pen Aure m Avance. 
CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER out of its socket, is a somewhat expensive acci- “The engine is an eight-wheeled road locomo- 
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A Grack in the Great English Gun. 

THE steel lining of the 35-tun gun has cracked, 
and why is a mystery which puzzles many people. 
The pressure proper to the 120 Ibs. charge of peb- 
ble powder employed is only 30 to 40 tuns on the 
square inch, whilst that actually realized was 66 
tuns on the square inch. As the steel lining was 
estimated for 50 tuns only,it naturally gave way 
at the weakest point, viz., the rifling. "This latter 
consists of nine grooves, each 114 inch wide, 2 
inches deep, and 135 inches long, whilst the effort 
of rotation is concentrated upon one point in each 
groove by use of a driving-ring of metal studs in 
the projectile. It is supposed that this concentra. 
tion of rotary effort on suclr small points of a pro- 
jectile 33 inches long, and 700 lbs. in weight— 
about three shot to a tun—squeezed up the soft 
studs, or wrenched them from their sockets, caus- 
ing a momentary jam, which allowed a greater 
consumption of powder than was due to the move- 
ment in the bore, and thus led to the extraordina- 
ry pressure in the powder chamber. Similar 
cracks have unaccountably taken place in other 
guns firing studded projectiles, but we have only 
recently had the means of correctly recording the 
pressures, and the material of the guns has been 
blamed for that which is due to the rifling. The 
steel tube of the original 7-inch gun with this 
rifling was still more destructively cracked, and 
the gun was ordered to be fired “ under precaution," 
whilst the corresponding gun with a long bearing 
iron-ribbed projectile, distributing the effort of ro- 
tation along the whole length of the cylindrical 
portion of the shot, did its work well. Indeed, the 
difficulty which the 7-inch studded shot had in get. 
ting out of' the gun was so great that it required 
one-fourth more powder to drive it out at the same 
initial velocity as the long bearing iron-ribbed pro. 
jectile. The grooving for this latter is about 
half as wide and three-fifths as deep as that re- 
quired for the stud, and, as the bearing in each 
groove corresponds with the length of the cylin- 
drical portion of the shot, five grooves would 
suffice to do the work of nine for the studs. We 
believe that the cost of a 35-tun gun is about 
£2,500, and that of relining it about £700, so that 
the squeezing of a stud, or the wrenching of one 


dent. And though this doubtless often occurs 
without creating such an enormous powder press- 
ure,yet it can rarely do so without affecting the 
flight of the projectile—The Engineer. 
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STANDARD LOCOMOTIVE. 


THE American locomotive differs materially 
from the European type, inasmuch as the exigen- 
cies of our railway undertakings have limited us 


ton far less substantial permanent-way than that 


which ordinarily obtains abroad. The less favor- 
able condition of our tracks must therefore be 
compensated for by special adaptation of the en- 
gine, and the manner in which this has been for 
many years successfully carried out has made the 
American locomotive one of the most perfect pro- 
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ducts of mechanical engineering in the world, and 
insured not only its success on our own fifty-odd 
thousand miles of railway, but in South America 
and elsewhere has enabled it to more than hold 
its own with the best of European manufacture. 


tive, having four coupled wheels, and a four- 
wheeled swing bolster truck. It has cylinders 16 
inchea diameter and 24 inches stroke. Drivers, 
6031 inches diameter. Gauge, 4 feet 81 inches. 
Fuel, wood or soft coal. Weight of engine in 
working order, with fuel and water, about 65,000 
pounds; about 41,000 on drivers. Total wheel- 
base, 21 feet 9 inches. Rigid wheel-base, 8 feet. 
General design illustrated by the engraving. The 
boiler is of the Pennsylvania cold-blast charcoal 
iron, 3g inch thick ; all horizontal seams and junc- 
tion of waist and fire-box double-riveted. Boiler 
to be well and thoroughly stayed in all ita parts, 
provided with cleaning-holes, etc. Waist, 48 inches 
in diameter at smoke-box end, made straight and 
‘with two domes. Flues of iron with copper fer- 
rules on fire-box end, 144 in number, 2 inches in 
diameter, and 11 feet 5 inchesin length. Fire-box 
66 inches long and 3414 inches wide inside, 63 
inches deep, of best homogeneous cast.steel; side, 
crown, and back sheets five-sixteenths inch thick ; 
flue-sheet, 14 inch thick. Water-space 3 inches 
sides and back, 4 inches front. Stay-bolts, 7¢ inch 
diameter, screwed and riveted to sheets, and not 
over 41¢ inches from center to center. Crown: 
bars made of two pieces of iron 413 inches by 5g 
inch, bearing on side sheets, placed not over 41 
inches from center to center, and secured by bolts 
screwed through crown, with nut on, and riveted 
over. Grates, cast-iron. Ash-pan with double 
dampers. Smoke-stack, diamond pattern. The 
cylinders are placed horizontally ; each cylinder 
cast in one piece with half saddle; right and left 
hand cylinders reversible and interchangeable, 
accurately planed, fitted, and bolted together in the 
most approved manner, and the pistons are fitted 
with two brass rings babbited. The guides are of 
iron, case-hardened, fitted to guide-yoke extending 
across. The valve motion is the most approved 
shifting link-motion, graduated to cut off equally 
at all points of the stroke. Links made of the 
best hammered iron well case-hardened. Sliding- 
block 4!5 inches long with flanges 7 inches long. 
Rock-shafts of wrought-iron with journals 31¢ 
inches diameter and 12 inches long. Reverse 
shaft made with arms forged on. 

“The driving-wheels are four in number, 6037 
inches in diameter. Centers of cast-iron, with 
hollow spokes and rims, and turned to 56 inches 
diameter to receive tires. Tires of cast-steel, all 
flanged, 544 inches wide and 23g inches thick 
when finished. Axles of hammered iron; jour- 


We present on this page a transverse sectional | nals 7 inches diameter and 8 inches long. Wrist- 


view, and on page 40 a longitudinal section, of a 
standard locomotive, 16 by 24 inch cylinders, made 
at the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, | 
and which affords a fine example of the important | 
class of motor machinery of which we are speak- 

ing. Its construction in detail will be fully un- 
derstood from the appended specification, which, 
with the engravings, we take from the Railroad 
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pins of cast-steel. Springs of best quality of cast- 
steel. Connecting-rods of best hammered iron, 
furnished with all necessary straps, keys, and 
brasser, well fitted and finished. Equalizing beams 
| of most approved arrangement, with steel bearings. 
The frames are of hammered iron, forged solid. 
Pedestals cased with cast-iron gibs and wedges to 
prevent wear by boxes. The feed-water is sup- 


(Continued on page 40.) 
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CAR PROPULSION BY PNEUMATIC 
POWER. 


BY JAMES A. WHITNEY, MECHANICAL ENGINEER.“ 


Lona after the success of Stephenson's engines 
was assured, and the superiority of locomotive 
traction to that of ropes actuated from stationary 
engines fully demonstrated, there were not want- 
ing projectors and engineers who sought, at much 
cost of invention and of money, to substitute the 
now universal mode of railway propulsion by one 
in which the traveling motor should be dispensed 
Nor werethese without plausible argument, 
nor have their efforts, unfruitful in their time, 


with. 


been unproductive of much that may be of value 
now and hereafter. The original cost of a loco- 
motive, as compared with that of a stationary mo- 
tive power, is approximately as five to one ; it re- 
quires a fireman as well as an engineer, while an 
ordinary stationary engine is well cared for by a 
single attendant; it cannot nscend steep grades, 
and in wear and tear is subject to rapid and often 
to dangerous deterioration, even with a degree of 
attention. which with most fixed engines and 
steam-generators is unusual. Add to this that the 
economy of fuel is much greater with the latter 
than the former, and that fuel of poorer quality 
may be used, and there is good reason apparent 
for the numerous plans for transferring the power 
derived from the steam-engine by some other 
agency than that of direct connection by pitman, 
crank, and axle. Foremost of these projects has 
been that of using atmospheric air under pressure, 
which has been proposed in many different forms. 
In open country and in direct competition with 
the locomotive system, it came to grief in every 
instance, This was not wholly a result of any 
engineering or mechanical objection—although 
such were not wanting, for a line between Paris 
and St. Germain was open to passenger traffic for 
a period of fourteen years—but on the score of ex- 
pense, which was found excessive. 

But it must be remembered that the experi- 
ments commonly held to have settled the imprac- 
ticability of the system were prosecuted under 
conditions the most favorable to steam locomotion 
as ordinarily defined. In the exigencies, however, 
of the present as concerns passenger traffic in 
large cities, circumstances are wholly changed. 
On account of noise, of smoke, of the frightening 
of horses, and of uncomfortably heating the vehi- 
cles in summer,steam cannot be uscd to advantage 
on city or street cars; neither, for several of the 
reasons just noted, should its use be attempted 
in tunnels; neither, on account of the vibrations 
incident to a locomotive, should such be allowed 
on elevated ways, in which the permanent stability 
of the supporting structure must largely depend 
on the absence of disintegrating causes like that 
just mentioned, and on which the dangers of leav- 
ing the track, of collisions and the like, would, 
under the stress and crowding of city transit, be 
largely in excess of those experienced on common 
railways. It is acknowledged that horse-power is 
alrendy inadequate to the needs of New York City 
street railways; the transmission of power by 
wire ropes, as illustrated in the elevated railway 
on Greenwich Street, has proved a mediocre and 
insufficient method of propulsion; and in pneu- 
matic power alone does there appear to be promise 
sufficient to justify the outlay that will be re- 
quired in thoroughly testing any improved sys- 
tem of propulsion. We use the term improved 
as distinct from the term new, for the plans which 


* Paper read before the New York Society of Practical En- 
gineering, Jun. 8, 3512. 


selves very slight. 


engineering principle to actual use. 


tramways, enabling two horses to draw five times 


way pavement, would not, as they have done, grid- 
ironed every large city in this country, made their 
way as an evidence of American enterprise into 
the capitals of Europe, and trailed their iron 
length along the streets of Stamboul, as it is stat- 
ed they are now about todo. A careful working 
out of the details in the apparatus employed, the 
adaptation of one or the other variety of pneu- 
matic propelling mechanism to the precise condi- 
tions most favorable to its success, and the appli- 
cation of more efficient means in the prosecution 
of the work than was possible with the inferior 
workshop practice of forty years ago, will, we have 
faith, bring about a practical change in city and 
suburban locomotion ultimately valuable in every 
city in the civilized world having more than fifty 
thousand inhabitants. To suggest methods by 
which, as the writer believes, this may be most 
readily and effectually brought about, is the object 
of the present paper. 

Propulsion by pneumatic pressure may be prop- 
erly divided under three heads, viz., that embrac- 
ing the driving of a car or carrier bodily through 
a tube, either by an air-blast behind it, or by 
pressure induced in rear by a partial vacuum in 
front; that in which a piston, operated in the 
same manner as in the former, but in a tabe of 
smaller diameter, is connected toa car running on 
rails outside; and that in which air under com- 
pression is admitted to engines in lieu of steam, 
the engines being thus actuated to turn the wheels 
of the vehicle by appropriate connections. In the 
first, a low pressure acting on an ares if anything 
larger than the cross-section of the car is used: 
its greatest disadvantage is that, as hitherto ap- 
plied, the car has been projected in darkness 
through a subterrene tube, reliance being had 
mainly upon artificial illumination. The second 
requires a comparatively high pressure, acting 
upon an area proportionally smaller than the car 
section, and the cause of its failure after long 
trial was tle leaking of the longitudinal valve, 
whereby connection was allowed between the pis- 
ton and the car arranged externally. The third is 
simply the use of air springs, in which power is 
stored by compression, to be slowly given out as 
the air is passed to and through the engine cylin- 
ders: among tho objections attending its use is the 
difficulty of maintaining a uniform pressure in the 
supply to the engine; but of much more practical 
importance is the liability to freeze, induced in 
the engine from the heat rendered latent by the 
expansion of the air. These, the just enumerated 
principal defects incident to each modification of 
the pneumatic system, do not seem, in either 
case, to be beyond the reach of remedy, but in 
none does the theory or practice of such remedy 
appear to have been properly wrought out with 
special reference to the peculiar needs and condi- 
tions of city passenger transit. 

The scveral varieties of pneumatic propulsion 


offer the most of utility are in their essential prin- 
ples quite old, some older than the locomotive 
itself, and the modifications which will render 
them practicable will, quite likely, be in them- 
But the importance of little 
things cannot be overestimated in adapting an 
It was the 
adoption of the grooved rail, permitting the flanges 
of the car-wheels to keep them on the track while 
the surfaces of the latter lay flush with the street 
surface so as to offer no impediment to ordinary 
vehicles, that rendered street railways practicable. 
Had it been attempted to retain the T-rail, the city 


as much as the team of an omnibus on a Broad- 


appear to have grown out, as it were, one from 
another, in a kind of natural sequence. It is 
sixty-one years since dames Medhurst,in England, 
proposed to drive cars by an air-blast through a 
brick tunnel, furnished with longitudinal ledges 
to support the rails upon which the car-wheels 
were to run: itis presumed that the air-current 
was to be produced by an apparatus similar to the 
blowers used in iron furnaces of that time. Four. 
teen years later, James Vallance patented a plan 
in whieh the air was to be exhausted in front of 
the car,and from the two it was but a step to com- 
bine them in such manner as to secure a maximum 
of speed. Apparently reflecting upon the evident 
objections to a tunnel railway, Medhurst, in 1827, 
seventeen years from the date of his first project, 
planned what is really the germ of the second 
sub-system. This comprised a tube submerged 
throughout its length in water, and with an open- 
ing longitudinally in its under side, from each edge 
of which flanges projected downward, so that a 
water lute of several inches depth was provided 
to the opening. A piston, propelled by atmospher- 
ic pressure, was to traverse within the tube, and, 
connected by a thin metallic blade or bar with the 
train upon the external track above, would propel 
the same. The idea, impracticable in this form, 
was taken up by Henry Pinkus, who made tlie 
longitudinal opening in the upper part of the 
tube or main, and placed in appropriate relation 
thereto a flexible rope to serve as a valve. As the 
piston—moved by the pressure behind, obtained 
by the action of air-pumps exhausting in front of 
the piston—moved forward, it lifted the rope or 
valve to permit the passage of the colter or con- 
nection between the car or cars outside and the 
piston within. Although the external pressure of 
the air upon the valve was calculated to keep the 
latter in place, it was found to leak badly, and the 
plan amounted to nothing. In 1839, Samuel Clegg 
patented, in England, a valve adapted to the lon- 
gitudinal slot of the tube, and remarkable for the 
ingenious adaptation of its structure to the end 
proposed. The valve was“ made of a double strap 
of leather or raw-hide riveted between two iron 
plates, the top plate wider than the slot or open- 
ing, and the lower one falling into it when the 
valve was closed, thus completing the cylindrical 
form of the interior of the pipe, which had been 
destroyed by the aperture cut init.” One edge of 
the leather was allowed to rise, the other being 
screwed down firmly to the surface of the pipe. 
The lifting edge lay, when closed, against a com- 
position of beeswax and tallow, placed on the edge 
adjacent and serving as a solder. The leading 
carriage of the train carried a trough filled with 
burning charcoal, and having a blade of copper 
projecting downward from it. This blade, being 
kept continually hot, and coming in contact with 
the valve after the passing of the colter, melted the 
waxy composition, and cemented the lifting edge of 
the valve firmly to its seat, thereby hermetically 
closing the tube to provide for the passage or pro- 
pulsion of the succeeding train. Samuda com- 
bined with this a method of dividing the tube 
into sections of any desired length, and separated 
from each other by valves. These valves were 
actuated each by contact of the leading car on an 
external lever connecting with the pivotal bearing 
of the valve. This enabled a vacuum to be main- 
tained separately in each section to propel the 
train its entire length, without interference with 
the movement of a train on any adjacent section. 
Means were also próvided for stopping the car by 
air cushioned in the end of each section on the 
closure of the valve, independent of the move 
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ment of the train. Such was the construction of 
the celebrated atmospheric railway of thirty years 
or thereabouts ngo, lines of which were laid, as 
previously intimated, in France, between Paris and 
St. Germain, and in Ireland between Kingston 
nnd Dalkey, and which, in one instance where the 
leading vehicle of a train became accidentally de- 
tached, showed its capability of propelling a sin- 
gle car at the rate of seventy miles an hour. 

The difficulty of keeping the tube or main, with 
its longitudinal valve, in perfect working order, 
having been quite manifest in the comparative- 
ly successful experiments of Clegg and Samuda, 
and much more so in those of Pinkus, it was 
natural that some appliance other than the valve 
should be sought for in order to communicate 
pneumatic power from the stationary engine to 
the traveling car. It was doubtless this that, in 
1844, led Pierre Armand Fontainemoreau to propose 
a pipe or main laid lengthwise of the track, and 
either kept filled with air under pressure or sub. 
jected to the action of an air pump to maintain 
therein a vacuum more or lesscomplete. In the 
former case the main was to be furnished at inter- 
vals with valves opening inwards. The locomo- 
tive was provided with two cylinders properly 
arranged in relation to the driving axle, and fur- 
nished with devices which automatically operated 
the valves in the main to supply the cylinders 
with compressed air, in the same manner as those 
of an ordinary locomotive are supplied with steam 
from the boiler. In the event of using a vacuum 
in the main, the action of the engines was simply 
reversed, air being exhausted from in front of the 
pistons, so that the latter would be operated by 
the direct pressure of the atmosphere. So far as 
we know, no practical trial of this was made, but 
with the addition of a tank to receive a supply 
of compressed air in lieu of feeding the engines 
direct from the main, Fontainemoreau's plan 
might stand as the type of one of the subdivi- 
sions of the third class of pneumatic motors; 
for this class includes three sub-systems—that 
in which the air is compressed in & main ex- 
tending the whole length of the line, and calculat- 
ed to supply the air to the locomotive tank auto- 
matically and without stopping the train; that in 
which a similar main is proposed, but the cars 
stopped for the temporary connection of the tanks; 
and that in which a separate compressing power 
and compressed air-reservoir is provided at every 
station. The first of these, from its theoretical 

completeness, is apt to please the fancy of projec- 
tors, but from the extreme accuracy required in 
the fittings will probably never prove practically 
successful. The second has the merit of concen- 
trating the power in few places along the route, 
and of requiring but a minimum of attendance, 
but involves the necessity of keeping an extremely 
great volume of air constantly compressed. The 
third—although multiplying the number of en. 
gines and reservoirs—will, all things considered, 
probably meet with the most favor when this 
method of storing up power for car propulsion is 
tested as its merits, theoretically at least, deserve. 
T» be continued. 
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THE business statistics of St. Louis for the last 
year are as follows :—Number of steamers arrived, 
2,565 ; number of barges, 1,165 ; amount of freight 
received, 880,346 tuns; number of steamers de- 
parted, 2,580; amount of freight shipped, 773,179 
tuns. 


Barkow, Lancashire, England, has now a hy- 
draulic crane which will lift 100 tuns. 
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Personal. 

THE Hon. Wiliiam J. McAlpine, formerly New 
York State Engineer, has returned. IIe was invited 
by the Austrian Government to examine the mouths 
of the Danube, and if possible to devise and mature 
a plan for the improvement of the navigation of the 
various outlets of that river. He has been for the 
past seven months engaged in making the neces- 
sary surveys, and perfecting his system. His 
plans and specifications have met the approval of 
the Austrian Government and the municipalities 
having joint jurisdiction of the outlets of the 
Danube, and also of the financial representatives 
interested. Mr. McAlpine will, in a short time, 
return to Europe, taking with him a corps of 
American engineers, and prosecute the undertak- 
ing as rapidly as possible. 

— — 
A Big Clinker. 

PROBABLY the biggest clinker ever known in 
the history of man is that now in the cellar of a 
formerly extensive stove store on River Strect. 
About 9,000 stoves were melted down by the great 
fire into one mass, which, gathering into it an im- 
mense quantity of bricks and stones, presented, 
when cooled off, one of the most formidable mass- 
es of débris occasioned by the fire. Every endeav- 
or to break it up by any ordinary means having 
failed, one of Fox & Howard's immense pile-driv- 
ers was employed for that purpose, but even its 
huge hammer has so far, after four weeks’ hard 
work, proved ineffectual. The hammer of the 
first “ driver" has been completely smashed up in 
its vain endeavor to conquer the stubborn clinker, 
and now a new machine of this character has been 
set to work. It must be several weeks yet before 
this obstruction to rebuilding can be removed. 
Chicago is alead yet on clinkers.— Western Rural. 
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Improved Spark-arrester. 

AN efficient spark-arrester for locomotives has 
long been an acknowledged desideratum, and the 
projected improvements in this line have not been 
few in number. Mr. Luke F. Townrow, master- 
machinist D. L. & W. R. R., has devised an appli- 
ance of this character, for which a very high degree 
of superiority over others of its class is claimed. 
The amoke fromthe chamber, inrear of the tubular 
flues of the boiler, passes through slats adjustable 
in size to the smoke-stack, which latter is furnished 
with a screen or diaphragm of wire-cloth ; the whole 
arrangement being such as to prevent the escape 
of the sparks with the draught, and thereby 
avoiding a very great as well as a very common 
source of inconvenience. 

— — 


Denver and Rio Qrande. 

THE Denver and Rio Grande Railway Company 
have ordered three sample freight-cars of a new 
pattern, and trucks and wheels from Philadelphia, 
and will shortly begin manufacturing their cars 
at their shops in West Denver, where they have 
put up and ready for use all the necessary mate- 


rial. 


The Stevens Battery.- 


THE Stevens Battery, which was willed to the 
State of New Jerscy by the late Edwin A. Stevens, 
has been completed as far as it can be until it is 
launched and placed upon the dry dock. Work 
has been suspended except so far as it is necessary 
to keep the battery in condition. Nothing further 
will be done until the question is settled as to 
what disposition is to be made of it by the State 
authorities. 
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Ohio tron. 

A COMPANY of Scotch capitalists have recently 
purchased 500 acres of land in Tuscarawas County, 
Ohio, containing deposits of black-band iron ore, 
from 3 to 13 feet in thickness, for which they 
paid $150,000. The ore is said to be of the same 
description as that which forms the basis of the iron 
industry of Scotland. Four furnaces are to be im- 
mediately put up by this company, and a large 
manufacture of pig-iron will be begun. The land 
is on the line of the Lake Shore and Tuscarawas 
Valley Railroad, now in course of construction 
from Cleveland to Dennison, a station on the line 
of the Pittsburg and St. Louis Railroad. 

— —$ 4 4 ——— 

THE center of gravity of population is a term 
adopted by calculators of statistics, derived from 
the census returns of the United States to ex- 
press briefly the following idea:—Supposing the 
country to be a plane surface loaded with inhabi- 
tants distributed over it in the manner shown by 
the census, the center of gravity of the popula- 
tion would be the point upon which the plane 
would balance. "This point, in 1840, was near the 
eastern foot of the Cumberland Mountains in Vir- 
ginia, upon the thirtieth parallel of latitude. In 
1850, the center had moved westward fifty-seven 
miles to a point south of Parkersburg, Va. In 
1860, it had moved eighty-two miles further west, 
toa point south of Chillicothe, Ohio, and not far 
from the boundary line between Virginia and 
Kentucky. The census of 1870 shows that the 
center of gravity of population has moved forty- 
five miles further west, and is now at Wilming- 
ton, Clinton County, Ohio. It is estimated that in 
thirty years the center will be found near Bloom. 
ington, Ind.,about forty miles south west of Indian- 
apolis.— Public Ledger. 


PoTA8H FROM SALT WELLS.—The suggestion is 
made by the Bureau of Agriculture that the salt 
wells of this country will be found on examina- 
tion to contain potash, and that an important indus- 
try may be created by manufacturing that sub- 
stance in a condition fitted for agricultural and 
chemical purposes. Such a manufacture has 
grown up within a few years at the Stassfurt salt 
works in Germany, the amount produced in 1870 
being 30,000 tuns of the muriate. 


ACCORDING to Nature, a small place to be marked 
soon as a big one is Chimbote, on the coast of 
Peru. Its harbor, the finest in the South Pacific, 
can shelter the navies of the world. It was a 
great town in the time of the Incas, as remains of 
a colossal aqueduct will show. Near it are coal 
mines. It has been abandoned and neglected on 
account of the difficulties of access, but a railway 
is now to be constructed to the fertile interior at a 
cost of $32,000,000. 

BRITISH RAILWAYS.—AÀ few figures from the 
railway returns of Great Britain will not be with- 
out interest. At the close of the year 1860, there 
were 10,433 miles of line open in the United King- 
dom; at the close of 1870, the number of miles 
constructed was 15,537, showing an increaee of 
nearly 50 per cent. In England (including Wales), 
the increase in the ten years was from 7,583 miles 
to 11,043 ; in Scotland, froin 1,486 to 2, 519; in Ire- 
land, from 1,364 to 1,975. 

Rosin THE Bow.—The violinists of Vienna and 
other Continental capitals are using liquid colo- 
phony instead of solid rosin, The mixture, ap- 
plied with a camel's-hair brush, is said to injure 
neither the bows nor the strings, and to last 100 
hours’ playing. It is also stated that the strings give 
out a clearer tone than when solid rosin is used. 
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GREAT ANCIENT IRON FORCINGS IN 
HINDOSTAN. 


From an interesting article by Robert Mallet, 
in the latest issue of the Kngineer, we abstract the 
following concerning examples of ancient iron- 
working in India, on a scale strongly in contrast 
with the present slender uppliances of that indus- 
try now available in that country :— 


“The Hindoo furnaces are frequently not larger 
than a chimney-pot, and hours of incessant toil 
are sometimes required to produce a few pounds 
weight of iron. This may be taken as a rough 
account of the present state of iron-working in 
India. But without going back so far as ‘ time 
immemorial,’ the facts now to be adduced prove it 
to be a very incomplete, or rather inaccurate, view 
of the history of iron-working in India only a few 
centuries back. 

* Within the cincture of the ancient mosque of 
the Kutub, situate near Delhi (so named from the 
celebrated and grandly lofty Kutub minar form- 
ing part of the mosque), and not far from the 
principal gate, exists a wrought-iron pillar, the 
form and surroundings of which are illustrat- 
ed on the preceding page, the engraving being 
copied from a photograph in the writer’s posses- 
sion. This wrought-iron pillar is as large as the 
screw.shaft of one of our first-class steamships, 
and a forging of the same size would be deemed a 
piece of first-class work for any one of our great 
steam-hammer forges in Europe, and yet it is more 
than a thousand years old, and may be as much as 
Jifteen hundred. Its form is either that of a conic 
frustum or of some curvilinear spindle, giving it 
avery slight swell towards its mid-height. The 
capita] consists of an elaborate Indian design, the 
whole of which good observers deem to have been 
carved by the chisel out of the solid iron. The 
shaft to near the present grouud level is beautiful- 
ly smooth and true, and presents the character of 
having been ' swaged,' or if not, ‘sledge planish- 
ed’ to its finished form. The lower part for three 
feet or four feet above the present ground and be- 
low it is rough and but carelessly rounded ; there 
appenr to be some rather large cavities in this 
part of the shaft. This pillar has been known to 
Europeans for many years. ‘The total height 
above ground is 22 feet, that of the capital, repre- 
sented in the accompanying engraving, 8'¢ feet, 
and that of the rough part near the ground the 
same. But its depth under ground is considerably 
greater than its height above ground, as a recent 
excavation was carried down to 26 feet without 
reaching the foundation on which the pillar rests. 
The whole length of the iron pillar is, therefore, 
upwards of 48 feet, but how much more is not 
known, although it must be considerable, as the 
pillar is said not to be loosened by the excava- 
tions. ] think, therefore, it is highly probable 
that the whole length is not less than 60 feet. 
The lower diameter of the shaft is 164 inches, and 
the upper diameter is 12:05 inches, the diminution 
being 0:29 inches per foot. 'The pillar contains 
about 80 cubic feet of metal, and weighs upwards 
of 17 tuns.“ 

„There may be some doubt as to the correctness 
of the grent depth under ground assigned here, but 
the dimensions above ground seem reliable, and 
agree with the photograph, and are from actual 
measurement. The total weight assigned seems 
somewhat in excess, even on this author's assump- 
tion as to length. An inscription of six lines ex- 
ists on the pillar itself, about half-way of its 
height, which records in fact all that is known as 
to its history. Of this Captain Burt (ut supra) 


deems the pillar to be of 
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gives the following account :—‘ The principal in’ 
scription on the Delhi iron pillar isin Sanscrit, the 
character that form of Nagari which has been as- 
signed to the third or fourth century of the Chris- 
tian era the curves of the letters 
being squared off, perhaps on account, of their 
having been punched upon the surface of the iron 
shaft with a short cheni (punch) of steel and a 
hammer, as the actual engraving of them would 
have been a work of considerable labor.’ 

“The date of its production is fixed by the in- 
scription as the third or fourth century, A.D. Its 
form and chief dimensions are before us. Now, 
what is the material of the pillar, for upon this 
depends the nature of the processes by which it 
must have been made: is it of cast-iron or of 
wrought-iron? As to this the evidence is as yet 
not absolutely decisive. Some have supposed it to 
be of cast-iron: but Cap- 
tain Burt, who appears 
to have had some practi- 
cal knowledge, obviously 
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wrought or forged iron. | 


and supports that opinion 
by his ingenious and 
practical remarks as to 
the punching on it of the 
inscription. This latter 
view receives the follow- 
ing corroborations : Mr. 
James Fergusson, F. R. S., 
who has carefully exam- 
ined the pillar, is clearly 
of the opinion that it is 
of forged iron. A frag- 
ment of it has been re 
cently sent to England, 
and the writer is inform- 
ed, on, he believes, good 
authority, that Dr. Percy 
has heated and drawn 
out upon the anvil a por- 
tion of it, and considers 
it to be forged tron. This 
test, probably all that so 
small a specimen admit- 
ted of, is not absolutely 
conclusive, as Dr. Percy 
himself would no doubt 
admit, for some cast-irons, 
especially those made 
from hematites with charcoal fuel, admit of being 
heated and at once forged and drawn out hot into 
a sort of wrought-iron. The photograph, as ex- 
amined with the lens by the writer, presents to 
the practical eye several minute characteristics 
which incline him to believe it to be forged and 
not cast iron. 

“We are thus obliged to consider that this pil- 
lar is not a casting, but is a huge forging in native 
Indian or some other Asiatic-made »rrougAt-iron, 
and, if so, the question arises, how was it forged ? 
We have no evidence that ‘ blooms’ of more than 
90 Ibs. or 100 Ibs. each were ever made by Indian 
methods: these would be too small to build up 
singly into a bar of 16 inches diameter. It is, 
however, conceivable that such little ‘ billets’ as 
were procurable from such blooms might be weld- 
ed up into bars, and these bars made into a fagot, 
out of which such a bar, by eufficient means for 
bringing it toa welding heat, and for then ham- 
mering it, might be welded into a cylindrical bar 
such as that of this iron pillar. 

“ Now, the limit to the size of a fagot that can 
be welded with given means of heating it, is found 
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to be when the mass is so great in proportion to 
the power of the furnace that the exterior of thw 
niass, where the heat is being applied, oxydates 
and melts away, owing to the slowness of heating 
and hence long continuance of exposure to the 
heat, as fast as piece after piece is laid on to make 
up for the waste. This limit has been reached 
before now even in our best reverberatory forge 
furnaces ; it actually was touched upon at Liver- 
pool, in forging the Mersey Company's great 13. 
inch gun. Unless, therefore, the iron-working of 
India between the third and fourth century A. p. 
possessed air furnaces and lofty stalks, or blowing 
apparatus of some sort upon & scale now unknown, 
and indeed not conceivable in any form of native 
apparatus, we may confidently affirm that no fa- 
got to forma welded bar of 16 inches diameter could 
have been by any possibility brought to the weld- 
ing heat at all, or without such waste as to pre- 
vent its ever being forged. 

“Tf we pass from the heating of such a bar to 
the forging of it, our difficulties are still greater. 
The limit in size of hand forged work in Europe 
was about reached in the production in days gone 
by of the heaviest ‘best bower’ anchor of a ship 
of the line. The largest section of the anchor 
shank when welded to the arms was about eight 
inches or perhaps nine inches across, and the 
welding was effected by the blows of twenty-four 
‘strikers’ trained to strike in time, and swinging 
14 lbs. to 18 lbs. sledges. The shower of blows 
dealt for some minutes’ spell upon the mass of 
iron of this large section produced a very insig- 
nificant effect, so that both the fagoting and the 
welding lof such anchors were often very defec. 
tive, and the strikers having to stand close in a 
ring, within the short distance for swinging the 
sledge from the glowing iron, were greatly scorched 
by its radiated heat, and some with fine skins 
were unfitted for the work. Hereabouts, then, the 
limit to hand forging was reached, both as to the 
power of the hand sledge to act upon the mass 
of iron, and as respected the power of the men to 
endure the heat radiated from the glowing iron 
at the short distance from it limited by the length 
of the handle of & sledge when swinging. Now 
the section of the shank of a ‘best bower’ of eight 
inches or nine inches diameter is to that of the 
Delhi iron pillar about as 64 to 201, or the latter 
would radiate from its heated extremity more than 
thrice as much heat, and an equal length more 
than thrice as great a mass to be dealt with by the 
sledge hammer, as in the case of the anchor. We 
may, therefore, affirm that even in European hands 
a bar of wrought-iron of 16 inches diameter could 
not be welded up by hand labor with the sledge. 
The latter would produce no adequate impression 
—least of all in the comparatively feeble hands of 
Asiatics—and human skin and muscles could not 
withstand at five feet or six feet off the intolera- 
bie glare and scorching of such a mass heated to 
the welding point. How, then, was this Delhi pil- 
lar forged in India, even assuming that some 
means for heating it existed? Forging by power 
in some form, of course, suggests itself, but upon 
what source of power can we even speculate ? 
Human muscles, and the ‘bullock walk’ by which 
the water skins, or ‘ bheesties,’ are drawn up from 
the wells or tanks, appear the only present sources 
of power in India. The water-wheel, or noria, for 
raising water by the application of such animal 
power, is common; but the production of power 
by the descent of water on a wheel seems never to 
have been known in India, where, indeed, except 
in the hill districts, no ‘ falls’ for water-power ex- 
ist. The windmill, though said to have been 
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known in Persia from some very remote period, | explored and undescribed, and whenever it shall | Fletcher, Harrison & Co., Nos, 266 and 267 West 


has never been seen in India, and it need scarcely 
be said steam-power is out of the question. 

* It is barely imaginable that some form of fall- 
ing tup hammer raised by men acting on ropes, 
after the manner of the old ringing engine for 
pile-driving, may have been employed, or some 
rude form of tup or tilt hammer moved by bul- 
locks acting on a walking wheel; and it is for 
Indian archzologists to discover if there be any 
records or traditions of such appliances, without 
which the methods by which this huge pillar was 
forged must remain inexplicable. The pillar 
itself stands before us, so far, a metallurgic enig- 
ma; if it stood alone, and were this great ancient 
forging in wrought-iron alone known to exist in 
India, we might pass it by, content to suppose it 
too isolated an instance on which to found any 
conclusions as to the iron metallurgy of that coun- 
try in former ages; but, although little noticed, 
and apparently quite unknown to our European 
writers on iron metallurgy, this pillar does not 
stand alone. 

“From other sources, we have the fact that at 
Delhi in the north, and at Madras in the far south 
of India, massive forgings exist, such as all Asia, 
eo far as we know, could not produce at the pres- 
ent day, and of a size rivalling those upon which 
Europe to-day prides itself. The earliest of these 
dates from the third or fourth century, and the 
latest from the eleventh to the fourteenth centu- 
ries of our era. With such an interval in time as 
900 or 1,000 years, and such a diffusion in space as 
from north to south of India, it seems impossible 
not to conclude that the evidence of these monu- 
ments attests the existence in India for that long 
period of a great tron manufacture, well estab- 
lished, and with a relative cheapness and certain- 
ty of product that admitted of the use of iron as a 
material for public monuments and as a building 
material in sacred edifices, and that this manufac- 
ture was extinct, and the arts and methods lost, 
long before any more modern European occupa- 
tion of India. So that, far from Indian iron-work- 
ing having been the same feeble thing we see it 
today, from time immemorial it was once a great 
and flourishing craft, and extended over parts of 
the entire Indian peninsula. 

* Nothing heretofore brought to light in the his- 
tory of metallurgy seems more striking to the rea- 
son as well as the imagination than this fact: 
that from the remote time when Hengist was rul- 
ing in Kent, and Cedric landing to plunder our 
barbarous ancestors in Sussex, down to that of our 
Third Henry, while all Europe was in the worst 
darkness and confusion of the Middle Ages—when 
the largest and best forging producible in Chris- 
tendom was an axe or a sword-blade—these ancient 
peoples of India, the forerunners of those now so 
enfeebled and degraded, possessed a great iron 
manufacture, whose products Europe even half a 
century ago could not have equalled. 

« Yet these conclusions rest on no new facts, but 
on the colligation of old ones by the light of prac- 
tical knowledge. Indian archeologists and writers 
have long known of the existence of these iron 
monuments of an ancient and lost art in India, 
but their importance has, the writer believes, not 
before been recognized as bearing on ancient orien- 
tal metallurgy. The reason of this is that those 
who have examined the monuments of India, 


e however scholarly and able in many ways, have 


not been metallurgists, and have had no practical 
knowledge of iron-working. The ancient and, 
indeed, the existing technology at large of India 
—gtill more of Asia at large—remains almost un- 


be examined, analyzed, and described by really 
competent men—and such have never yet been 
commissioned with the task—results even more 
strange, and perhaps of more importance, histori- 
cal and practical, than those deducible from the 
Delhi iron pillar, will no doubt come to light. 

“Since the foregoing was in type, a notice has 
appeared in Les Mondes (tome xxvi., Dec. 1871), by 
M. Sévoz, an engineer of mines, resident in Japan, 
of the iron-working districts of that country, 
which may throw some light on the conjectural 
modes by which these great forgings may have 
been effected by human power in those remote 
ages in India. ln reference to the mode of iron- 
working in the mining province of Ykouno, M. 
Sévoz says: ‘The treatment employed is à sort of 
imperfect Catalan method, but what 
distinguishes the Japanese method from that of 
(Depart.) Ariége is that they treat at once 16, 
000 kilos. of ore, and produce an enormously 
long pig of 1,300 kilos.. which is broken up under 
a huge hammer, constructed after the style of a 
pile-driving ram, to which motion is given bv a 
walking whecl of 11:5 meters diameter, acted upon 
(montée) by men.’ One can see that potent blows 
may thus be given, but their frequency and regu- 
larity do not seem such as thus to admit of a forg- 
ing being produced, even if the means for heating 
& mass as huge as those referred to were capable 
of being guessed at.“ 
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Tuthill’s Patent Wheelbarrow. 


Street, New York City. 
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Coir and Cane. 

THERE are many ways in which capital and 
energy might be employed in Jamaica with safety 
and profit. Sugar estates pay well, beyond a 
doubt—although planters, like you prosperous 
farmers, usually complain of “bad times ’’—for 
they sustain the burden (which absentee proprie. 
! torship necessarily entails upon them) of attorneys’ 
and overseers’ salaries. But unless Muscovado " 
has had ample experience in the management of a 
sugar estate in all its numerous and varied details, 
which no novice can undertake, I advise him to 
turn his attention to some other business, that of 
coffee-planting, for instance. Into this, I should 
think (I have no practical knowledge, but speak 
| only from ordinary judgment) he might get a suffi- 
| eient insight in a season or two to be able, at the end 
of that time, to Jaunch out confidently and safely, 
in a small way at first, but increasing his cultiva- 
tion yearly. ‘Phere are plenty of coffee properties 
to be bought cheap with plant, barbecues, etc., at 
| from £500 or less and upwards, which, with careful 
management, may be made to pay for themselves 
in a few vears, Then, again, cattle-breeding, or 
as it is termed here pen-keeping, offers many in- 
| ducements to capitalists with the requisite know- 
| ledge. There is always a steady demand for es- 
' tates, working steers, and, as the Englishman's 
| penchant for roast beef cleaves to him even in the 
West Indies, fat stock, too, are readily salable. 


TAE invention herewith illustrated comprises &| A young man accustomed to farm labor, with 


novel construction of wheelbarrow, with metallic 
¿tubular frame, whereby cheapness, lightness, and 
strength are combined with durability in a much 


higher degree than in those with frames of wood. 
The frame is composed of the longitudinal tubu- 
lar side-pieces formed with suitably shaped han- 
dies, and connected by tubular transverse or cross 
pieces. These latter are furnished at their ends 
with internally fitting thimbles, so formed as to 
fit snugly against the semi-cylindrical surface ad- 
jacent of the side-pieces. Metal rods, extending 
through the side-pieces of the thimble and through 
the cross-pieces from end to end, are tightened by 
nuts on their outer extremities to bind the parts 
of the frame together. The wheel and the me- 
tallic legs or standards and trough-shaped body of 
tlie barrow are of any usual or suitable construc- 
tion, and need no particular description. This im- 
provement in wheelbarrows is the subject of sev- 
eral patents dated within the past two or threc 
years, and, to secure adequate protection to the pat- 
entee, more recently re-issued through the“ Amer- 
ican Artisan Patent Agency."  'lhese barrows 
have been extensively introduced on the Pacific 
Coast by the inventor, Mr. Beckwith W. Tuthill, 
formetly of Oregon City, Oregon, but now of New 
York City, They are manufactured by Messts. 


£500 in his pocket, would never have reason to 
regret settling in Jamaica. It he had £1,000, so 
much the better; for then he could buy a snug 
little property of from 
500 to 800 acres (a 
thrown-upsugar estate 
with good buildings), 
with several hundred 
cocoa-nut trees in full 
bearing, and would be 
able, too, to stock it 
moderately. Cocoa-nut 
trees are worth, on an 
average, at least a dol. 
lar per annum each 
(some will smile at 
this low estimate), to 
say nothing of the value of the fiber, which, 
teased from the husks by inexpensive machinery, 
would add almost another dollar to the annual value 
of the tree. These precious husks are allowed to rot, 
or are burned through ignorance or lack of enter- 
prise. Land is now being taken up for cocoa-nut 
plantations for future manufactures of oil and 
fiber, and there is no safer investment under the 
sun. An American company is here crushing and 
bailing, and sending to their mills in New York 
every year, hundreds of tuns of bamboo for the 
manufacture of paper. And it is thought that, if 
pulping works were established in the island for 
supplying paper-stock to manufacturers at home, 
who seem at their wit’s end for obtaining raw 
| material, large fortunes would be made by the 
| business.—Cor. English Mechanic. 
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| British TRADE WITH BRAZIL.—It is computed 
that there are now 71 steamers, of an aggregate 
burthen of 96,955 tuns, trading between Liverpoo! 
and London and Brazil. Before the close of 1872: 
it is estimated that the aggregate burthen of these 
steamers will be carried to 100,000 tuns. 
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OFFICIAL LIST OF PATENTS 


ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES 
PATENT OFFICE 


For the Week ending January 9, 1872, 


AND NACH BBARENG THAT DATE. 


(Beported officially for the American Artisan."] 


PATENT OLaims, DRAWINGS, AND SPBEOIFIOATIONS.—Owing 
to tha constantly increasing number A pos issued, we 
have—as we must have done sooner or later—ceased to pub- 
lish the Claims, and instead e fn publish the names of 
the vatentees, with the tities of r inventions, with de- 
scriptions on another page of some of the more important in- 
ventions ; but we are prepared to furnish immediately on 
application. or by return mail, w requested by letter, a 


copy of the claims of any „„ for  - ‘cents. 
We also furnish a printed copy of whole specification of any 
patent issued since Noven 20,1866, for - - $1 25 


We will aleo supply a sketch of the parts claimed in any patent, 
or a full copy of the drawing thereof, at charges varying 
from $1 upwards. 


ADVICE TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEEZS. 


Whenever asked, we ipid they Aad send, gratis, our recently pub. 
lished pamphlet, ed * IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR 
INVENTORS AND PATBNTBES," containing details of the 
proceedings necessary to be taken by inventors desirous of ob- 
taining Letters- Patent in the United States. Also, Instruc- 
tions to Patentees concerning Re-issues, Extensions, In- 
Sringements, Foreign Patents, etc. 


Address BRowR, Coouns & Co., Solicitors of American and 
Foreign Patents, 189 Broadway, New York. 


122,5510.—PAPER-BAG MacuiNE.—Lorenzo D. Benner, Boston, 
Mass. 

122.511.—-BLACR OA SU RUBBER.—Jaines F. Bigger and William 
A. Pugh, Rushville, Ind. 


122.512.—SRALING TIIR NOZZLES OF OlLOARNS.—Jabez A. Bost- 
wick, New York City. 


122,513.—A PPARATUS FOR AGING AND MIXING LIquors.—Sam- 
uel C. Bruce, New York City. Ante-dated Dec. 20. 1871. 


122,514.—HRocx-DRILL.—Milan C. Bullock, New York City. 


122515.—CoTTOX CurTIYATOR.—Mad!ison B. Camp, Riley Cen- 
ter, Kansas. Ante-dated Jan. 8, 1872. 


122,516.— MANUFACTURE OF HiNGES8.—Lewis Crooke, New York 
City. 


122,317.— Lock xD PLUG-CcooK CONNECTION.—Jarvis B. Edson, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


122,518.—Cn AMBER COMXODE.—Thomas Elkins, Albany, N. Y. 
122,519.—BooT AND SHor.—James B. Field, Boston, Mass. 
122,520.—Ci1eksk-HOOP.—Milton B. Fraser, Rome, N. Y. 

a She fEAM-BOILEE FURNACE.—Edgar F. Grifiln, Chicago, 


122 522.—Mopz OF SLINGING KNAPSACKS.—William Hoffman, 
United States Army. Ante-dated Dec. 30, 1871. 


122,5°3.— MACHINE FOR COILING SpRINGa.—Frederick W. 
Rhinelander, New York City, and Julius L. Hornig, Jersey 
City, N. J., assignors to Frederick W. Rhinelander, New 
York City. 


122.54.—MANUFACTURE OF InoN.—James J. Johnston, Alle- 
ghany, assignor, bv mesne-assigoments, to himself and 
Alexander Postiey, Pittsburg, Pa. 


122,525.—SanDaL.—Robert Johnston, Huntsville, Ala. 
dated Dec. 22, 1811. 


122,526.—ARTIFIC(AL BONE-BLACK FOR FILTEBING.—William H. 
Kelsey, Cleveland, Ohio. 


122,527. CLOTH E8-WBINGER.—Ed win King, Dunk'rk, N. Y. 
122,528.—B aICK-KILN.—Thales Lindsley, New York City. 


122,529.—DrepGIna MACHINR.—Willlam H. Lotz, assignor to 
John Thorne Clarkson, Chicago, III. 


122.530. —M» ECHAN ICAL MOV EMENT.—James H. McCamy, Wythe- 
ville, Va. 


122,531.—MANUFACTURING POINTED TrrE.— Theodore Miner 
and Joseph G. Moody, New York City. 


122,582.—COMPOSITION FOR DESTROYING VERMIN.—Pcter Mü:- 
ler, Pittsburg, Pa. 


12?,583.—_BucKLE.—Thomas O. Potter and Josoph William 
Smith, Boston, Mass. 


122,581.—Domuy ENOINE.— Thomas C. Robinson, Mystic River, 
Conn. 


1%2,533.—KNITTING MacHINR.—Job Rose, Nottingham, Eng- 
Jand, assivnor of one-half his right to William F. Salmon, 
Lowell, Mass. 


122.595.—PLZzaA8*RE VEHICLE.—Cyrus W. Saladee, St. Catha- 
rlue's, Canada. 


122.537.—ToRS(ON-#PRING FOR VEHICLES.—Cyrus W. Saladee, 
Bt. Catharine's, Canada. 


122,533. —CA 8TIXG CAN WUEZLS.— John K. Sax, Pittston, Pa. 


122,539.—HTDRATLICOC Jacx.—Kilas J. Shaw aud George F. El- 
senhardt, Philadelphia, Pa. 


122.510.— ALARM FOR PORTABLE Boxes, ETC.— William Shepherd 
and Alfred T. Murden, Brooklyn, N. Y. Ante- dated Dec. Zl, 


1871. 


123,541.—I Na ECT-DEST ROY ERB. - Robert 
Pleasant, Iowa. 


122541.—Begz-Hiv g.—Harrison 8taggs, Topeka, Kan. 


122.548.— ABTICLR OF FOOD og PEARL WnEAT.— James E. Weav- 
er, Havelock, Pa. 


12?,3441.—E XM AUST-YALYE FOR STRAM AND AIBCYLINDEES.— 
George Westinghouse, Jun., Pittsburg, Pa. 


122,515.—BuceLy.—Henry 8. Woodruff, Janesville, Wis. 
122,516. CBABY-TENDER.—Chliarlea N. Ziegler, Grafton, Ohio. 


122517.—FASTENING FOR FIsU- PLATES.— Richard Anthony, 
Kingston, Pa. 


122,518.—MANUPACTURE OF 
Marysville, Cal. 


122,549.—F A RE-BOX.—Henry Baranger, St, Louis, Mo, 
124,550.—LiIME-K ILN.—Daulel T. Barrett, Port Byron, III. 


Ante- 


V. Shockey, Mount 


Papsr.—B8tephen D. Baldwin, 


322,551,— MACHINE FOR TENONING SPOKES AND BORING FELLIES. 
—Joseph Bauman, Shepcrdstown, Pa. 


122,552.—Toy.—John W. Beatty, Petiolenm Center, Pa. 


122,553. —APPLE PARRER, CORER, AND SLICER COMBINED.—Geo. 
Bergner, Washington, Mo. 


122,554. —IRONING-TABLE.—Peter Bostrom, Galcsburg, In. 


Mere SEWING MACHINE Charlies F. Bosworth, Milford, 
onn. 


122,556.— Ito w-LOCK.—At water E. Brockett, New Haven, Conn. 
122,557.—P1ano.—Stephen P. Brooke. Somerville, Mass. 


122,553.—Box FOR SRIDLITZ Powpzns.—Charles A. Browne and 
Isaac S. Browne, North Adams, Muss. 


122,559.—H IN GE.—Jolin David Browne, Madisonville, Ohio. 


122,560.—M1CA LAMP-CHIMNEY.—George M. Ball, New Balti- 
more, N. Y. 


122,561.—CORN-HARY ESTER.—John Burke, Sycamore, II. 
122,562.—CLAPBOARDING.—Franz Buscher, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
122,563. —BALE-TIE.—John T. Butler, New Orleans, La. 
122,561.—CA R-BRAK E.—Frederick A. Canfield, Dover, N. J. 
122,565.—DUMPING-WAGON.—Walter W. Carré, New Orleans, La. 


122.566.—STRAM-VALYVF.—KRufus B. Chapman and E. Frank 
Spaulding, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


122.567.—CoMBINED SENDER. PLOW, AND ROLLER.—Orerton B. 
Cheatham, Henderson, Ky. 


122,56¢.—CLOVER-HULLER AND CLEANER.—Thomas Church, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 
122,569.—E3Bos81N0.—TItobert J. Chute, Philadelphia, Pa. 


122,510.—PIsTON-PAOKING.—John J. Clause, assignor of two- 
thirds of his right to Ezra Nicholson and Charles B. Stilwell, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


122,511.—COvER FOR WATCH-FRAMES.—Abel Combs, Burlin- 
game, Kan. 


122,572.—ELECTRO-MAGNETIO ENGIN€.—lienry 8. Daggett, La- 
fayette, Ind. 


122,513. —HIFLE POR SHARPENING HABVESTER-CUTTEES.—W il- 
liam H. Daniels, Bryan, Ohlo. 


122544.CMANUvFACTURER OF FLUID MzAT.—Stephen Darby, 
London, England. 


122,515.- -N ot issued. 


132,516.—1CK-Pr'TCH E R.—-Ja mes Dawson, assignor to himself and 
Henry A. Tweed, New York City. 


122,511.—CoMPOoU N D JMPLEMENT.— Dei Jamin G. Devoe, Timothy 
Rogers, and John C. Beals, Frederickt .wn, Ohio. 


122.5 8.— METALLIC PACKING FOR PiInTON-ROD8, ETC.—David 


Devore, Philad-Iphia, Pa., assignor to himself and Frederick 
A.Churchman, Wilmington, Del. 


122.579.—F aSTENING FOR BOTTLE-8 ro PER RS. Hiram T. Dewey, 
Brooklyn, N. 1. 
122,580.—W EA THRE-8TRIP.—JOoscph M. Dile, Osceola, Ind. 


122.581.— MACHINE FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF WooD-PULP.— 
Hezekiah Dodge, Albany, N. Y., assignor to New York 


eee Compauy, New York City. Ante-dated Dec. 28, 
é a 


122,582.—PLow.—John Dodge, assignor to himself and James 
Farrer, Adrian, Mich. 


122 8:3. —TAN E-VALY E.—JOhn H. Dorst, New Albany, Ind. 


122,81.—CnROMATIO KkY-BOARD.—Harrison Downes, New 
York City. 


122.585.—-CRUCIBLE FOR MELTING IRON, STERL, ETC.—Willinm 
s 5 assignor to himself and Samuel M. Kier, Pitts- 
urg, Pa. 


122,586.—CaB-COUPLING.—Charchill Eastin, Louisville, Ky. 


122,537.—BooT-CLAMP FOR BASE-BALL PLAYERS.—Edward 8. 
Ellis, Trenton, N. J. 


122,558, — W ATER-WHREL.— William H. Elmer, Dayton, Wis. An- 
te-dated Jan. 6, 1872. 


— — Farron, Lincoln Township, 
a. 


12290.—CARTIFICIAL FUEL.—Moses Alexander Febrey and 
Thornton Smith, Wasnington, D. C. 


e PA VXN T.— Samuel Filbert, Philadelphia, 
a. 


122,592.—-APPARATUS FOR COOLIKG DIEER.—Andre Foubert, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


122.59).-D^ILER FOR Toy STEAM-ENGINES.—Husec] Frisbic, 
Cromwell, Coun. 1 


122,594.— SELF-LOCKING BLIND-HINGE.—Oliver 8. Garretson, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


122,595.— DEVICE FOR MOVING BLIND-sLATSs.— Louis Gathmann, 
Chicago, Ill. E 


122,596. —WA8HING MAchixE.— D. W. George, Pulaski, Iowa. 


122,597.—K NIFE-6HA RPENER.—Sanivel Gissinger, Pittsburg. Pa. 
Ante-dated Dec. 23, 1871. 


122,598.—BEE-HIY E.—James W. Gladding, Normal, III. 
A NEN IXG MACHINE.—James S. Graham, Rochester, 


122,000. SPA RK-ABRESTER.—W lliam F. Grassler, Muncy, Pa. 


122. 701.—- Su KR AND CINDER-CAR FOR HAILROADS,—Stanley 
Greacen, New York City. Ante-dated Dec. 26, 1871. 


122,002, — oz ENGR  MacuriNE.—Edward Günther, New York 
City. 
122,603. —P RUNING-8HEARS.—Reuben Hall. Clyde, Ohlo. 


122,604. —ANNEALING FURNACE.—Thorvald F. Hammer, assign- 
or to himself and E. C. Hammer, Branford, Conn. 


122,605.—Gx18T MILL.—Edward Harrison, New Haven, Conn. 


122,606.—STRAM-BOILER, HEATER, AND CONDENSER TUBE- 
JoINT8.—JOoscph Harrison, Jun., Philadelphia, Pa. 


122,000.—F LUTING MaAcuINE.—Jacob F. Hayen, Buffalo, N. Y. 
122,608.— PILE REMEDY, ETC.—Leopold Heins, New York City. 
122,609.—CARPENTER'S PLANE.—Henry A. Holt, Wilton, N. H. 


122,610.—CaR-OovPLING.—Thomas G. Hughes, Adrain Nutting, 
and Lorenzo Aldrich, Horton, Iowa. 


122611.—liUFFLING ATTACHMENT FOR SEWIXG-MACHINRS.— 
Allen Johnston, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


122,612.—SCREENING APPABaTUs.—David Kahnweiler, New 
York City. 


122,013.—T UCE- MARKING ATTACHMENT POR SXWING MAOHINES. 
—Amnasa C. Kasson, Milwaukee, Win. 


122,614.—Pire-covpLtxa.— Willian Kearney, Borgen County, 


ate 


ae eee nor SnuTTER.—George H. Knight, Cincinnati, 
110. 


122,616.—M ILK-COOLER.—Cornelius H. Latham, Randolph, N. Y. 


122,517.—FOUNTAIN AND CGOLER COMBINED.—Charles Lauby, 
Brodhead, Wis. 


a. 


3 DBrp-norrox.—Sylvester Logan, n 
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122,619.—CowL For CHIMNEYS ARD RAILROAD- CA RS.— Stimmel 
Lutz, Philadelphia, Pa. 


122,6:0.—P ROJECTILE FOR SMALL AE38.—Carlos Maduel), New 
Orleans, La. 


122,6:1.—M kbiCAL CoxPotND oR BaLYvE.—Lculsa Masters, 
Jackson, Miss 


122.622.—-COMPARTMRENT CAR FOR RAILWATS.—- Witam D. 
Mann, Mobile, Ala. 


122,623.—CoMPOSITION FOR LINING WATELR-COOLERS.—Ado)]ph 
Mahler, New York City. ] 


122.624.—PROPULSION OF VESSEL8.—Flisha Matteson, sesignor 
of one-half hisright to Amasa C. Hall, Norwich, Conn. 


122.625.— GA& APPARATUS.— Hiram 8. Maxim,assignor to Myron 
H. Strong, Biooklyn, N. Y 

122,626.—TUCK-MARKER FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—George Me- 
Fadden, Worcester, Mass. 


122,6:7.—GRA DING AND DITCHING S8cRAPER.—Charles D. Meigs 
and Montgomery C. Meigs, Komuey, Ind. 


C V. Merrill, Goffstown, 


av. „ 


122.6:9.—E YR-GLa88 SUSPENDER.—Samuel F. Merritt, Spring 
field, Mass. 


122,650.— HA RVESTER.— Quintus F. Messinger. assignor to him- 
selt, 8. 8. Messinger, and G. F. Messinger, Easton, Pa. 


122,631.—S8 TOY E-PLATFORM.—Irene Miller, Cortland ville, N. Y. 
122,5832.—BooT AND SHoE.—John A. E. Moroney, Pontiac, Mich. 


122,°83.—PRUNING-KNIFE.— David Morris, Bartlett, Ohio. An- 
te-dated Jan. 1, 1872 


122,634.—RaILWAaY-FROG.—Willlam Morris, Harrison, N. J. 


122,635.—A XLE-BOX FOR CARRIAGES.—Francis B. M. ree, assign- 
or to himself and H. D. Smith & Co., Piantsville, Conu. 


122,686.—STAMPING VARNISHED SURFACES.—Tejle H. Müller. 
a N. Y., asslgnor to Joseph Keckendurter, New Yora 
M ty. 


122,637.— VaPOR-BURNER.— Samuel G. Munn, Chicago, III., ax 
signor to James Munn, West Fork, La. 
122.638.—P1PE-WRENCH.—Charles Neames, New Orleans, La. 
122,639.— KA RTH-80RA PER.—Máadison Newton, Kentland, Ind. 
122,6 10.—- PRO PULSION OF VESBEL8.—Hiram Niles, Chicago, 111. 
122,641.—RoTARY ENGINE.—Arthur O'Leary, Iowa City, Iowa. 


122,642. —B RICE. MACHINE.—John Ormerod, aseignorlto Peek - 
s«1ll Manufacturing Company, Peekskill, N. . 


122,613.—SoIL-PULY ERIZER.—David Osborn, Paoll, Ind. 
122,614.—Cnmn AIN-COUPLING.—M110 Osborn, Cleveland, Ohio. 


122,615.—SpPRING BEgD-noTTOM —Denjamin H. Otis, aseignor to 
himself, M. D. Rhame, and Thomas Covington, Havana, III. 


122,6416.—CARRIAGE-WH ERL.—Cliarles Palmer, Hamilton, Nev. 

122,647.—POWER-HAMMER.— Joseph Palmer, Concord, N. H. 

122,643. —DR Y ICE FOR UTILIZING POWER aT RAILWAY STATIONS. 
— Wiliam J. Plecker, Bushnell. III. 


122,649.—MACRINE FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER Hosz.— 
James Quin, Leyland, near Prestun, Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. 


122,650.—PROPULSION OF VESSELS.—Thomes B. Raymond, Wi- 
nona, Mich. 


122.65 1.—-FURN ACN FOR THE MANUPFACTURX OF Inox. Adram 
Reese, assignor of one-half his right to Hugh McDonaid and 
Richard Perry, Pittsburg, Pa. 


122.652. —B1T-BRACE.—James Rice, Prairie Creek, Ind. 


122.653.—STRAND-TWIS8TINO MACHINE FOR ROrE-waLES —John 
Rinek, Euston, Pa. 


122.654.—TORPEDO FOE OIL wEzLLs.—Edward A. L. Roberts, 
Tituaville, Pa. 


122,655.—-DEFLECTOR FOR HAILROAD-CARS.—John A. Rockwood, 
Normal, In. 


J y Rogers, Fredericktown, 
O. 


12,657. —DEVIOER FOR RAISING , TAILINGS FROM MIN ES.— Wil- 
ſord A. Rogers, Folsom, Cal. 


122.658.—W RINGINGe MacHINE.—John G. Roth, New York City, 
assignor tothe Metropolitan Washing Machine Company, 
Middlefield, Conn. 


122,659.—W RINGING MACHINE.—John G. Roth, New York ¢ ity, 
ansignor to the Metropolitan Washing Machine Company, 
Middlefield, Conn. 


122,600.—1108E-JUMPER POR STREET-RAILWAYS.—Joseph Rue, 
Philadelphia, Fa. 


122,661.—CAR-WHEEL.—John C. Rupp and Stephen Ott, Newark, 
Del. Ante-dated Dec. 23, 1871. 


122.,.60.—J)0URNAL-BOX FOR LUBRICATING AXLE8.—Jacob 
Schinneller, Temperance ville, Pa. 


„ TSIMMING.—Augustas Schultz, Hoboken, 


122,664.—EL&CTRO-MAGNETIO HOTEL-ANNUNCIATOR.— George D. 
scott, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


122,666. —ILLUMINATED Baper FOR HaTs.—William J. Scott, 
Albany, N. Y. 


122,666.—PaDLOCK.—August Seeger, New York City. 

122.667.—ELEVATED RAILWAT.— James K. Serrell, New York 
City. 

122,668 —MACHINE FOR TAPPING Gas AND WATER MAINS.— 
George Shelley, Baston, Pa. 


122,669.—THILL-COVPLING.—Ed win F. Shoenberger, Shoemaker- 
town, Pa. 


122,70.—.METALLIC Roorixe.—John Siddone, Rochester, N. Y. 
122,671.—MzTaLLic Roorine-—Jobn Siddons, Rochester, N. Y. 


122,6:3.—M k&DICAL COMPOUND OR LivER INVIGORATOR.—Wil- 
Hain L. Simmors, Weatherford, Tex. 

122,673. Sg W1NG-MACHINE.—f^avid M. Smyth, Orange, N, J. 
assignor to 5tickler, Elliot & Wilson, New York City. 

122,014.7M A CHINE FOR OCRAMFERING THR RAILS OF WaGex- 
pore caries Spofford, Boston, Mass. Ante-dated Dec. 
28, 1871. 

EEE W. Stephenson, Piekens- 
ville, Ala. 

122,676.—LooK-NvuT.—Hiram C. Stouffer, assignor to himself, 
Artuur C. Yenyling, and Jacob Deemer, Columbiana, Obio. 

122,677.— RATCHET-DRILL.—John J. Switzer, Williamsburg 


N. Y. 


12.678. Cou IN MAchixx.— Edouard Tavernler, Lille. 
France, assiynor of one-half his right to Auz u. tus Morand, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

122, 679.—SHERT-STEEL BELL. — John E. Tencate, Pittshury, Pa. 

DD IRONING MacnurNE.—Charles C. Thomas, Natchez, 

iss. 

122,681.— CLRANING WATCHES 
Thompson, Smithville, Ga. 
122.632.—CONSTRUCTION OF RalLways.—Theodore R. Timby 

Tarrytown, N. Y. 


AKD CLocks.— William W 


f 


E 
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122.853.—W ATEB-METER.—Theodore R. Timby, Tarrytown, 


WELT HOT AIR Fou RNACOR.—Lorenxo B. Tupper, New York 
y. 


122,685.—_COMBINED BAG-HOLDRE AND TRUCK.—Philip C. Van 
Brocklin, Paris, Canada. 


122,6:66.—T'RUCK.—Anthony Van Haagen and John H. Cooper, 
assignore to Anthony Van Haagen, Philadelphia, Pa. 


122,687.—TeLeGRaPH PRINTING  APPARATUS.—Henry Van 
Hoevenbergh, New York City. 


12,688.—8AFETY-CONDUCTOR FOR Pow DER-KEGS.—Matthew 
Ward, Mount Carmel, Pa. 


122,889.—8A 8H-MOLDER.—Georgo W. Warren, Bristol, Ind. 


25 0. CAR-OOUPLING.—GQUS(aY C. E. Weber, Cleveland, 
0. 


122.01.—Smur MILL. John Wernwag, assignor to himself 
William B. Wernwag, Harper's Ferry, West Va., and Joseph 
P. Shannon, Baltimore, Md. 


122,92. —CA VIL.—John A. Wood, Pittsburg, Pa. 


4,9. —CoRx*-PoPPRE —William F. Collier, assignor to Howe, 
BIEN = Co., Worcester, Mass. Patent No. 111,319, dated 
an. m . 


4,001.—ELECTRO-MAGNETIC SAFR-PROTEUTOR.— William Dun- 
can, assignor, by mesne-assignments, to himsclf, C. C. Row- 
ell. and Aaron H. Cragin, Lebanon, N. H. Patent No. 117,- 
418, dated Aug. 1, 1871. 


4,705.—Bas®-BURNING STOVE.—John R. Hawkins, aseignor to 
Backus, Button & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Patent No. 44,807, 
dated Sept. 20, 1864. 


4,06.—FLaNexgpD COLLAR FOR Brooms.—Henry Alpheus Lee, 
New York City, assignur of one-half his right to John F. 
pee Jun., Brooklyn, N. Y. Patent No. 119,715, dated Oct. 10, 


or to Morris 


4,1001.—GAB8-PUCRIFIRR.—Peter Munzinger, asri 
o. 88,826, dated 


Tasker & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Patent 
March 80, 1869. 


4108.—PLATFORM BRIDGE FoR RAILWAY-CARS.—A mos Rank, 
Salem, Ohio. Patent No. 77,321, dated April 23, 1868. 


4,109. —85ADDLE-TREE.—BSamuel E. Tompkins, Sing Sing, N. Y. 
Patent No. 30,168, dated Sept. 25, 1860. 


DESIGNS. 


5,1$2.—CA RPET-PATTERN.— John H. Bromley, assignor to John 
Bromley & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ʒ—- BNET END FRAXE.—Thomas W. Brown, Belmont, 


5461.—DBA WE B-PULL.—Albert D. Judd, New Haven, Conn. 
5.165.— TENLLIS.— Joscph G. Konvalinka, Astoria, N. Y. 


$,465.—RtX s oF Vases, u rO.— Jonathan Moore, assignor to him- 
self and Abram Horton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


5,467.—FLooR OtT-OCOTrn i Robley, assignor 
to Wililam M. Brasher & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$458. —-CARPET-PATTERN.—John Howie Smith, Enfield, assign- 
or to Hartford Carpet Company, Hartford, Conn. 


5 RIS TER. — Edward A. Tuttle, New York 
> ty. 


3, 70 and 5,4171.—HOT-AIR AND VENTILATING REGISTER. —Ed- 
ward A. Tuttle, New York City. 


TRADE-MARKS. 


625.— WHISK Y.—Barkhouse, Brothers & Co., Louisville, Ky. 
671. —PLows.—Bouton, Whitehead & Co., Naperville, III. 
635.—LAMP-Ctui t€ NEYS.—Charles F. A. Hinrichs, New York City. 


62).—DistNFECTANTS, ETC.—Marcelin, Warren & Co., New 
York City And Brooklyn, N. Y. 


630.—Aqukous SOLUTION oF BALSAMIC GUMS.—Oscar Oldberg, 
Wasnington, D. C. 


631.—SE WING MACHINK.—The Finkle & Lyon Manufacturing 
Company, Middictown, Conn. E 


EXTENSIONS. 


18,966.—Loo^stoTivR ENGINE-WHEEL-—George 8. Griggs.— 


Dec.29, 1551. 
18,311.—BAGA88R FURNACR.—Moses Thompson.—Dec. 15, 1857. 


—— D o ——— 


Dunrxd the past summer Prof. Tyndall made 
the following experiment on a rectangular bar of 
ice cut out from the Morteratsch glacier. This 
bar was supported at the ends and weighted at its 
center, while the temperature was several degrees 
below the freezing-point. After the lapse of ten 
ortwelve hours a perceptible curvature was no- 
ticeable ; thus showing that ice is flexible. 


CHANGING the Maine Central Road to a narrow 
gauge between Waterville and Danville Junction 
necessitated the drawing and driving of $88,000 
spikes. 

THERE are eight pin factorios in the United 
States, whose annual production is 2,000,000 packs, 
each pack containing 3,060 pins ; total, 6,720,000,000 
pins. : 

Tuk National Labor Union, at a meeting in San 
Francisco Dec. 28, organized a movement in favor 
of Mr. George W. Julian, of Indiana, for President. 


APPLICATIONS FOR EXTENSION. 


OPPONENTS Of extensions must file written objections in the 
Patent Office at least 20 days before the day-of-hearing ; and on 
the Patent Office. and state the reasons of their opposition. All 
testimony—pro or con—must be taken and transmitted in ac 
cordance with the official] rules, which will be furnished on ap" 
plication. The nuder- named patentees have recently peti- 
tioned for extensions (for seven years) of patents granted to 
them in the year 1858:— 


Joun L. Mason, New Brunswick, N.] J.—Lathe Chuck.—Pa- 
tented March 80. 1838; testimony will close on Feb. 27, next; 
last day for filing argaments and examiner’s report, March 
8; day-of-hearing, March 18. 


PERRY G. GaRgDINER, New York City.— Machine for testing 
aud measuring the Strength of Cur-springe.—Patented March 
$0, 1858; testimony will close on Feb. 27, next; last day tor 
filing arguments and the examiner's report, March 8; day-of- 
hearing. March 18. 


LUDWIG GRREINXR, Philadelphia, Pa.— Constructing Dolls’ 
Heads.—Patented March 30, 1858; testimony will close on Feb. 
21,next; last day for filing arguments and examiner's report, 
March 8; day-of-hearing, March 18. 


ERNEST KAUFMAN, Philadelphia, Pa.— Ice Pitcher.—Patentea 
April 6, 1858; testimony will close on March 5, next; last day for 
filling arguments and examiner's report, March 15; day-of- 
hearing, March 20. 


WILLIAM F. DAILY, Baltimore, Md.— Truss Pad.—Patented 
April 6, 186; testimony will close on March 12, next; last 
day for filing arguments and examiner's report, March 22; 
day-of-hearing, March 27. 


WILLIAM A. CLARK, Westville, Conn.— Method of Seating the 
Movable Cutters in Expansive Bits.—Patented May 11, 1858; re- 
issued June 2, 1869; testimony will close on April 9, next; last 
day for filing arguments and examiner's report, April 19; day- 
of-hearing, April 24. 


StLAS P. Kureum, Brooklyn. N. Y.— Production of Electrotype 
Piates.—Patented May 25, 1888; testimony will close on April 
28, next; lest day for fillig arguments and examiner's report, 
May 3; day-of-hearing, May 8. 


ENQLISH PATENT JOURNAL. 
LIST OF APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 


ON WHICH 
Provisional Protections 


HAVE BEEN OBTAINED IN ENGLAND. BT OR FOR 
AMERICAN INVENTORS. 


( This listis condensed weekly from the ** Journalof the Britisà 
ners of Patente," expressly for the “ AMERICAX 
ARTIBAN.'') 


2,105.—IMPROVBMENTS IN DRESSING AND CLEANSING MILL- 
STONES, AND IN MATERIALS BMPLOYED THEBEIX.—John W. 
Fry, Nashville, Tenn.—Aug. 10, 1971. 


$,502.—IMPROYEMENTS IN WATERPROOF CLOTH.—Bernhard Metz, 
New York City.—Dec. 7, 1871. 


8,892.—IMPROVED ROTARY BTEAM-ENGINX.—Michael Schwartz, 
Bangor, Maine.—Dec. 6, 1871. 


$,322.—CENTRIFUGAL DRAINING MACHINE FOR DRYING BUGAR 
AND OTHER BURSTANCES.—Hugh Walbridge Lafferty and 
Robert Lafferty, Gloucester, N. J.—Dec. 8, 1871. 


$,823.—SEWING-MACHINE FOR UNITING THE SOLES AND UPPERS 
OF BOOTS AND 8HOE8.—-Lyman,Heed Blaze, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
— Dec. 8. 1871. 


9,318 —IMPROYEMENTS IN THE TABLES AND OPERATING MECH- 
ANISM OF SEWING-MACHIN£S.—Simon Willard Wardwell, 
Jun., Bt. Louls, Mo.--Dec. 11, 1871.1 


m ak! Fort Garry Gold.’ "7s 


ACCORDING tothe New York World news has been 
brought from Fort Garry that intense excitement 
prevailed at Winnipeg over recent gold discoveries 
at Lake Sbabonda wan. Many specimens of gold- 
dust, nuggets, and gold-bearing quartz had been 
brought to Fort Garry, and so confident were the 
people in general that a new Eldorado of unsur- 
passed richness had been discovered, that hundreds 
at once repaired to the scene of the discoveries, 
and the latest information from that region has 
not only confirmed the previous reports, but even 
exaggerated them to the extent of placing them 
among the richest mineral deposits in the world, 
outranking even California or Australia. 


— 4 — 


Ir is said that the Government of Japan is con- 
sidering the policy of sending twenty-one young 
Ind'es, the daughters of Daimios, to America to be 
ed uea ed. 


— — 


M. B. R., or N. Y.—The combination of wood charcoal and 
peat charcoal is not a new idea. It was in use years ago in 
Bohemia, Austria, for iron making. We do not think your 
project a very promising one, but commend the energy with 
which you propose to test the matter for yourself. l 


PHOTOGRAPHER, OF VT.—You can make a gold toning bath as 
follows:—Chloride of gold, three grains; acetate of soda, 
one drachm; water, twenty ounces. This should be prepar- 
ed twenty-four hours before it is used. Another formula is :— 
chloride of gold, three grains; chloride of lime, two grains; 
water, twenty ounces. This will give you very dark tones, 
but must be prepared several days in advance. 


G. G., or Ky.—In preparing scutched hemp for cordage, it need 
only be drawn through a coarse heckle; but if for fine yarn 
through heckles of varying degrees of fineness. In growing 
hemp, be careful to sow seed of the previous year’s crop. 
The germination of old hemp seed is uncertain. 


E. L., or N. H.—When steam has commenced to blow off, it 
will not stop doing so when the pressure has failen to that 
for which the valve is adjusted, but at several pounds less 
This is because the bevel of the valve, when the latter is 
lifted, exposes a greater valve surface to tlie action of the 
steam than when the valve is down on its seat. 


D. F., or N. Y.—Exper!menta have shown that a pressure or 
power of more than twenty-five tuns is required to force a 
shear or cutter through a piece of scrap iron one square 
inch In cross section. l 


W. W., oF N. Y.—W ater is the proper fuid with which to wet 
India ink for drawing. 


STUDENT, OF OHIO.—The test for ammonia is turmeric paper. 
This, if brougbt in contact with ammonia, will turn from its 
proper yellow color to a deep red or brown. 


F. W., oF Pa.—The-iron oxyd used In some gas-works instead 
of lime is revivified for repeated use by exposure to the at- 
mosphere. A small percentage of lime is mixed with the 

` oxyd before being placed on the purifiers, in order to take 
up any carbonic acid that may occur in the product. 


R. L., oF N. J.—We know of no better way of clearing the ex- 
ternal heating surface of your sectional boiler than that of 
throwing a jet of high pressure steam against it. 


H. J., or N. Y.—To make good glue, get a first-rate article In 
the first place. Steep it in cold water for twenty-four hours 
to soften it. If it swells without dissolving, it is good. Put 
half a pound of the glue (as weighed dry) in a quart of water 
contained in a suitable pan. Put the pan in a water-bath, 
and thus melt the glue slowly without danger of burning. 


I. K., or UTAH.—The Parke process of separating silver from 
lead consisted in fusing the alloyin an iron pot, and then 
adding melted zinc well stirred into the alloy. The fire being 
withdrawn as soon as this is done, the whole is left at rest 
foratime. The zinc combines with the silver to form an in- 
dependent alloy, which rises to the top and is skimmed off. 
The zinc is distilled off, and the crudo silver remaining is 
purified by cupellation. 


D. B., OF PA.—We cannot say positively where the largest 
Bessemer converters are now located. A few years since 
those in Barrow-in-Furness, England, were the largest. 
Four 1n one group were each nine and one-half feet in dia- 
meter, and fourteen and three-fourths feet high, and held 
seven and one-half tuns of metal each. Another group 1s 
made up of converters holding six tuns each. Ofcourse only 
a smali part of the Internal space of a converter is actually 
taken up by the charge, a large amount of room being requir- 
ed above the charge to prevent its cjection when the metal is 
agitated at the highest point to which its head is carried. 


A. M.. or Mp.—In the dry method of preparing chalk for hy- 
draulic cement, you will have to subject the material to a 
heat of 212° or thereabouts, otherwise it will be difficult to 
powder und sift. 


G- L. D., er R. I. Tour idea of making a scarifier to destroy 
couch-grass and other foul vegetation from arable land, in 
such manner that Instead of dragging the vegetation out in 
pieces, as has been commonly attempted, It will cut it closely 
below the surface. All plants will die 1f persistently cut 
down, whereas the simple tearing up frequently causes the 
roots to throw out new shoots, that grow more thriftily 
than ever. Your machine, however, would have to be 
passed over the ground several times in the course of the 
season, and for one year, at least, the fleld would have to lia 
fallow. 


OTTOMAN TRAMWaAYs.—The Stamboul tram- 
ways have been opened to the public. Carriages 
run every ten minutes from the bridge to Ak-Serai, 
beyond the Seraskeriate, and vice cerea, 
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BUILDING STONE. 


THE production of artificial stone is a subject 
done to death in print, but hardly yet developed to 
actual existence as an established branch of indus- 
try. Enough has been accomplished to show that 
the material, manufactured according to any one of 
half a dozen different methods, in point of beauty 
and of resistance to crushing is equal to brick or 
ordinary building stone. The question of durability 
can. of course, be definitely settled only by trials 
through & long series of years, but in the mean- 
time the known composition, in many cases, makes 
the probability of endurance under atmospheric 
influences at least equal to that looked for in com- 
mon stone from newly opened quarries. But people 
are patient concerning the defects of what they are 
familiar with, but chary of content with whatever 
is comparatively untried. There would be objur- 
gation deep and lasting of any artificial stone that, 
after a few years’ test, showed the disintegrating 
surface of some of the finest brownstone dwellings 
in New York and other cities. | 

The fabrication of a desirable building material 
is based essentially on the use of a strong and 
weather-proof cement, it being of very little con- 
sequence whether the bulk of crude material used 
be sand or larger fragments of mineral. For this 
purpose many substances have been employed 
with more or less success, the best results having 
been commonly obtained when, as in the Ransome 
and some other processes, the cement has been 
formed by a change wrought by the impregnation 
of the molded stone With & suitable cheinical in 
solution. It appears, however, that this is not ab- 
solutely necessary to the production of a good and 
durable building stone. It is stated that in Cal. 
cutta a limited use, for steps to buildings, etc., has 
been made of Portland cement mingled with a 
small percentage of green vitriol or copperas, and 
this with very satisfactory results, as relates to 
wear and resistance to abrasion. The sulphate 
doubtless gives up its sulphuric acid to form a 
sulphate of lime or plaster-of-Paris, remaining 
itself a simple oxyd of iron, intimately distributed 
throughout the mass; the sulphate of lime and 
iron oxyd, being both strong cements, adding to 
the tenacity of the Portland. 

Aside from the cementing substance, sand is the 
material to which recourse is had for the produc- 
tion of stone by artificial means. But in some in- 
stances at least resort may be had to something 
better. In marble quarrying, at least one-third of 
the product is waste, and is not only worthless, 
but is a constant source of annoyance, from the 
impossibility of getting it out of the way. At the 
West Rutland, Vt., quarries, this waste is piled 
over the adjoining fields to a depth of from thirty 
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to seventy feet. It may be justly queried whether 
under such conditions a new building stone, ap- 
proximating in some degree to marble in strength 
and appearance, could not be cheaply made Burn- 
ed marble refuse would furnish lime, which, min- 
gled with due percentage of alumina, according 
to well-known and thoroughly tested formulas, 
would furnish a strong, though factitious, Port- 
land cement, capable in its turn of cementing the 
broken rubbish of the quarries into symmetrical 
masses for the use of the architect. 


— n aa 


IMPROVEMENT IN HOP- 

PRESSES. 

Tue hop crop is, in some localities, the staple 
one, and, considering its value, it is a matter of 
surprise that the processes and operations involved 
in fitting it for market have not reached a stage of 
greater improvement. This remark applies es- 
pecially to that of pressing or baling. There has, 
to be sure, in this respect considerable progress 
been made during the past ten or a dozen years, in 
the construction and very general introduction of 
portable baling presses conveniently operated by 
manual effort, and comparatively low in price. 
But the baling operation is yet, as it has always 
been, one of the inost disagreeable of all work in- 
cident to agriculture, and one which ought by this 
time to be ameliorated by mechanical aids. 

The dried hops are commonly swept from the 
“carpet” of the kiln to an adjoining storage room 
on the second floor of the building. In pressing, 
they are fed as needed through an opening in the 
floor to a bottomless sack of gunny-cloth, by which 
they pass down into the previously arranged curb 
of the press below. To compact the loose, dry 
material in curb with sufficient density to enable 
the required weight to be brought within the ca- 
pacity of the press before running down the fol- 
lower, it is customary for two men to station them- 
selves within the narrow limits of the curb and 
tread the material with their feet until the curb, is 
filled. As the lapulin flies like the thickest dust, 
and has a most pertinacious stickiness, its action on 
eyes, nostrils, face, and hair may be readily imag- 
ined, to say nothing of the soilure of clothing and 
other disagreeable attending circumstances. So 
far as we know, no mechanism—other than a rude 
pounder like that used for pounding clothes in 
washing, and wholly inefficient for the purpose 
under consideration—has ever been suggested to 
do away with the need of the repugnant labor 
just previously sketched. Such a substitute for 
human feet may be difficult to construct, but not 
more sothan many other devices that have taken 
a permanent place among the mechanical helps to 
agriculture, and if it can be devised it ought to 
be. 


A NEEDED 
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CONCERNING CIDER. 


THE best cider in the world is said to be made 
in the Province of Normandy in France, where it 
was introduced many ages since by the Moors, who 
preserved among them the art of making the 
beverage after coming from the place of their 
nativity. The Norman cider mills, so say the 
books, are composed of “revolving edge stones, 
turned in a circular stone cistern by one or two 
horses "—in other words, by a rude Chilian mill, 
which, in one form or another, still holds its own 
against the most ingenious grinding and comminut- 
ing machinery produced by the inventive genius 
of the nineteenth century. It grinds the hardest 
ores and tempers the softest clay; it is used by 
preference in the San Francisco Mint for pulver- 


Al 


izing the drosa from the melting-pots in order that 
the last remnant of gold may be extracted and 
saved. From its simple construction and direct 
action but little power is lost from friction, and an 
iron mill of this character, as far as crushing the 
fruit is concerned, would doubtless do more and 
better work than the more common apple-grinding 
apparatus. There would remain, however, the lia- 
bility to rust, and the need of simple but efficient 
means for continuously feeding the fruit and re- 
moving the pulp. The former could be remedied 
by nickel-plating the grinding surface of the wheel 
and basin of the trough, and painting the rest. The 
method is a matter for future improvements to pro- 
vide. 

For the expulsion of the juice from the pulp it 
is common to use a screw working a follower down 
upon the “cheese.” This is simply a pile forined 
of successive layers of pulp confined by straw 
carefully laid, to confine the edges of the layers 
and retain the whole in a cubical mass. This 
method is imperfect in many ways. The trouble 
of laying the cheese is very great ; the pressure of 
the screw cannot expel the juice from the interior 
of the mass with the same facility as from its 
more nearly external portions, and the juice is 
therefore not perfectly or uniformly expressed ; 
and the power required to work the screw is very 
great, toward the close of the operation requiring 
the utmost exertion of three or four men. A bet. 
ter method is that now to some extent adopted in 
wine-making countries for expressing the juice of 
the grape. This is simply the use of the centri- 
fugal machine, so long employed in bleacheries for 
expelling moisture from cloths, in sugar factories 
for drying sugar, and in some beet-root sugar 
establishments for separating, as in cider-making, 
the liquid from the pulp. Improved modes—such 
as we have indicated—for obtaining the cider itself 


‘from the fruit, combined with proper selection of 


apples and subsequent treatment of the cider 
itself, would produce a beverage far more pleasant 
and much less harmful than the sophisticated 
wines which are now so largely used, and at a 
greatly diminished cost. 
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SORTING AND COUNTING COIN. 


THERE are few who wonk? require the aid of 
machinery to assprt'ór count their coin. But ap- 
paratus for 10 former purpose may find profitable 
employment in certain large mercantile and other 
establishments in countries where hard money 
still circulates. While devices for the mechanical 
enumeration of coin are a necessary adjunct in 
every mint, the market for mechanism for either 
use is probably too limited to offer much induce- 
ment to inventors in this line; but the construc- 
tion of the latest or more approved varieties is of 
sufficient interest to deserve a paragraph devoted 
tothem. A new English device for sorting pieces 
of solid currency is described as follows: —“ The 
coins pass into a graduated series of rotary cylin- 
drical sifters or sorting barrels, with internal spi- 
ral divisions, causing the coins to travel through 
and between each spiral thread ; circular openings 
allow all the coins except the largest to drop 
through. The largest coins are delivered into a 
till, but the remainder pass through other barrels, 
until only the smallest ones remain." 

For counting coins, the simplest and probably 
the best is that invented some years since by 
the “ first coiner " one of the officers of the United 
States Mint at New Orlenns, and used in all the 
different branches of the department. In front of 
the operator whose duty it is to do the count- 
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ing, is a rectangular trough, in the center of 
which is a standard, in the upper end of which is 
a wheel about one inch in axial thickness, and 
three inches in radius, and with its periphery of 
rounded or semicircular form. On this wheel is 
balanced the center of the counting-board, the 
front edge of which is grasped by the hands of the 
operator, by whom it can be shaken and tilted in 
any direction, On its upper surface it is subdivid- 
ed, by rius about one-eighth of an inch in height, 
into parallel spaces the width of the coin to be 
counted. A mass of coins being thrown haphaz- 
ard on the board, the latter is deftly shaken and 
manipulated until the coins have arranged them- 
selves snugly in the spaces, which extend not only 
across the board proper but also upon a hinged 
portion that, during the operation just mentioned, 
is kept in the same plane with the other by a 
suitable catch. As soon as the coins are brought 
tothe required position, the hinged part is dropped, 
and the surplus pieces, that during the shaking 
have been brought upon this part, fall into the 
trough, to be again gathered and placed with a 
subsequent counting. As the board itself has a 
definite number of spaces, and each of these must 
hold & definite number of pieces, & simple mul- 
tiplication of the one by the other gives with- 
out fail the actual number of coins upon the 
board, commonly five hundred. The board is 
then tilted to throw the coins into a hopper, which 
conducts thein to the pan of & scale placed to re- 
ceive them—a subsequent weighing serving to ver- 
ify the count. A more simple and expeditious 
method of enumeration could hardly be imagined, 
and although it is hardly probable, it is at least 
possible that it might be used to advantage in 
counting things other and more common than 
minted metal pieces. 
—— —— 

NOTES FROM OUR FRENCH EXCHANGES. 

PROPELLING BALLOONS BY Gas ENGINES.— 
Concerning reports of recent German aeronautical 
experiments, M. Hubert has addressed a note to 
the French Academy, from which we extract :— 

“That journal (the Gazette of Frankfort) says: 
We have assisted in experiments made in the Halle 
aur Diis with a model made by the inventor, and 


thé result was most satisfactory. It has proved to 


us that an aerial ship cam be steered. The con- 
struction is thoroughly new and original in this, 
that a gas motor is employed to maintain in 
motion an aerial screw, in such manner that the 
motor is fed from the balloon filled with gas. In 
consequence, it has neither furnace nor coal recep- 
tacle. The trials demonstrated that the machine 
could fly either in a right line or in a circle. The 
model moved rapidly, and on a large scale would 
doubtless have done 80 in à much greater degree, 
especially if the balloon be inflated not by the 
aid of gas from oil, but, with hydrogen, which, 
being lighter and more, powerful, will augment 
the carrying capacity of the balloon and the pow- 
er of the motor. 

* [n severa] memoirs to the Academy, I have de- 
veloped the principle that the necessary force to 
guide the balloon in any direction should be pro- 
duced by the aid of two elements constantly car- 
ried by the aeronaut ; gas the same as of the balloon 
itself, and the air. Furthermore, I have shown it 
possible to completely suppress ballast in utilizing 
the heat lost by the consumed gas as it leaves the 
cylinder of the machine after having produced its 


effect on the piston. This result is obtained by 


an arrangement analogous to the condenser of 


Watt's steam-engine. By ditfereut combinations 
L 
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comprised in the invention as a whole, I arrive at 
the double result; the obtention of relatively the 
greatest motive force possible—six horse- power 
indicated—and the reduction of the burden of the 
balloon to a minimum extremely low.“ Les 
Mondes. 


PURIFYING WATER FOR STEAM FROM LIME.—Ac- 
cording to M. Champion, chemist, of the two meth- 
ods of removing bicarbonate of lime from feed- 
water, viz., by heat'ortreatment by caustic lime, the 
latter is to be preferred. The water used in the 
trials contained three one-thousandths of dry resi. 
due; by the addition of caustic lime this was re- 
duced to one one-thousandth. The milk of lime 
used for the purpose marked 17° Beaumé, and 
contained 200 grammes of lime to the liter of 
water, and the quantity required was about 850 
grammes per cubic meter of water employed. As 
we liave established, the proportion of bicarbonate 
of lime contained in the water varies frequently 
from the same wells ; this can be explained by the 
contact more or less prolonged of waters charged 
with carbonic acid with the lime or marl forming 
the inferior bed of the wells. We must, there- 
fore, frequently assure ourselves of the quality of 
the water purified by the process. To do this, it is 
only necessary to filter à small quantity, and test 
its neutrality with red litmus, thus guarding 
against an excess of lime, which is very important. 
The addition of several drops of oxalate of ammo- 
nia, which should not produce a precipitate except 
after several minutes of agitation, indicates in a 
certain manner that the proportion of lime is suf- 
ficient to remove the excess of carbonic acid. 
The water is rapidly separated from the calcare- 
ous carbonate (formed from excess of carbonic acid 
from the bicarbonate previously existing in the 
water, and any free carbonic in the water), by 
allowing it to repose for several hours after the 
process on sponge filters. This mode of purifying 
is used by the Chemin de Fer du Nord.— Bulletin 
du Musée de Belgique. 


HORSsEHOLD ENGINE.—M. H. Fontaine has pre- 
sented before the Société d’ Encouragement what 
he terms a moteur domestique. The machine 
placed before the council is heated by gas. It 
weighs about 160 kilogrammes, and its total height 
is 0°85 meters. It consumes 200 liters of gas per 
hour when in operation, and vaporizes one-half of 
a liter of water per hour. The boiler is vertical 
and tubular, aud the fire, after enveloping the 
steam chamber for superheating, is connected 
by the base of the engine with the chimney in 


‘such manner that, by extending simply the pipes 


along the support, the machine may be placed 
at any desired distance from the chimney. The 
feeding of the boiler does not occur during the 
working of the engine, but only at one time, the 
beginning of the day, or &t the workman's dinner 
hour. The capacity of the boiler is calculated for 
twelve liters of water and six of steam chamber; 
the heating surface is fifty square inches. A 
peculiar device is so arranged that the flow of gas 
is automatically proportioned to the expenditure 
of steam and the waste of heat by radiation. 
When the engine i8 not in operation, the length of 
the flame diminishes in order that the gas may 
burn in the quantity required to maintain the ten- 
sion of the steam at a point to be determined in 
advance. When the motor is working, the flames 
elongate, become more active, and produce all the 
heat necessary for the formation and transfer of 
steam consumed by the apparatus. This device 
consists of a corrugated metallic tube. which must 
no: possess any elasticity in itself, and which is 
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maintained at a point determined in advance. 
This tube does not vary under the heaviest press- 
ure, but the effect is trangmitted from its interior to 
a counterweight, and the movements of this to the 
valve governing the admission of gas to the fur. 
nace. This acts also upon the generation of steam 
with the same result asa safety-valve, but without 
loss of power or steam. A machine of this kind 
can be placed in an apartment without danger, 
occupies but little space, requires but little care, 
costs but five hundred francs, and burns but two 
cubic meters of gas in ten hours of continuous 
work.—Le Génie Industriel. 


Trinity Bells. 
{From the New York Evening Mail.) 


TRINITY CHURCH spire, from the street level to 
the top of the golden cross that surmounts it, is 
284 feet high. The eager climber, in his pursuit 
of knowledge under difficulties, can only achieve 
the outlooking visitor’s platform, which is at a 
height of 250 feet from the ground, and which is 
reached by various flights of ordinary steps, con- 
cluding with a narrow stairway, which in a dark- 
ened tower winds about a central stone pillar for 
the last hundred feet or so. The whole number 
of steps and stairs to be overcome is 308, and the 
last 80 or 100 are so nearly straight up and down 
as to be exceedingly fatiguing. Indeed, taking 
into consideration the narrowness of the tower, its 
darkness, and the short steps sharply curving 
round a central stem, an imaginative man might 
fancy himself in the bottom of a huge stone bottle 
trying to climb out by the cork-screw. 

Twenty-five feet above the visitor’s platform is 
the clock tower, through the circular windows of 
which the four large dials look toward the four 
cardinal points of the compass. These dials are 
accessible by mechanics, who, in case of accident 
to the hands of the clock face, can with much toil 
reach them by means of ladders. Above this still 
tower the spire and cross, far above the reach of 
any save the most adventurous climber, and only 
necessary to be reached in the case of some un- 
usual and unforeseen accident. A number of years 
ago the cross was stuck by lightning, and for some 
days it remained at a most uncomfortable angle of 
inclination, until at last a cool-headed man was 
found to scale the perilous steep and set things 
right again. . 

The huge bells, though set on swinging frames, 
are lashed so as to be firm and fast, and but the 
iron tongues are movable, these being swung 
from the center to one side by means of & cord to 
each. The tongue always strikes in precisely the 
same spot on the lip of the bell, thus securing uni- 
formity of vibration and certainty of tone. Each 
tongue or hammer is provided with a damper, on 
the plan of the damper to the strings of & piano, 
and for the saine purpose—to prevent the unde- 
sirable prolongation of the sound, and the conse- 
quent running of the notes into each other. 

The cord passes from the hammer of the bell 
down one story to the ringer's room ; it is there 
attached to & long wooden bar, the leverage of 
which is so adjusted as to make the striking of 
the tongue as easy as possible. But even then the 
playing of a tune on Trinity bells is no child's 
play. Imagine nine large levers, each one, at the 
end where the haud touches it, as big as a dray- 
man’s handspike. The player takes off his coat, 
stands up to his work, and begins. Every note 
struck requires a sudden pull, or downward thrust 


jot the lever, with a power which, if put into a 
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blow, wouid be sufficient to knock down the strong- 


est man. 

The “chime” at Trinity consists of nine bells, 
each of which weighs several hundred pounds, and 
he largest of them even running up into the thou- 
sands. The musical range is an octave and a 
quarter, and, of course, no air whose notes cannot, 
by the musician's ingenuity, be brought within 
the range of those nine notes can be properly per- 
formed. The usual semitones of the regular oc- 
tave are of course preserved, but as the compass 
of the bells is so narrow, only the simpler melodies, 
and thoze which have but little variation between 
the highest and the lowest notes, can be played. 
No two bells are ever struck together, and such 
a thing as a “chord” is unknown in chiming. 
The notes follow one after another, somewhat like 
a child trying to play a tune on the piano with 
one finger. 

Certain of the bells are connected with the 
church clock, the largest one being that whose 
deep, sonorous striking of the “ hours" we all know 
so well; this is the highest of all the nine, and 
besides its regular duty of striking the hours, it 
forms one of the musical chime, and is amenable 
to the player's hand by means of the same ma- 
chinery which works its smaller companions. The 
rest of the bells are much smaller, and strike the 
“quarters” of the hour. These a.l are, when re- 
quired for playing regular music, disconnected 
from the clock-work, as their duties to the player 
and the clock would be very likely to seriously 
conflict. It would seem hardly correct to have 
" Hail Columbia” broken in upon by Nos. 1 and 
4 striking up "quarter-past nine," or to have 
“ Mear” or “ Old Hundred" interrupted by “ Big 
Ben" booming for the interesting but irrelevant 
information that it was twelve o'clock orany other 
hour. 

Five of the bells, the large one and the four 
smaller ones which strike the “quarters,” were 
brought here from England in the year 1840. 
Though for some time after that the bells were 
the pride and glory of the city,it was soon noticed 
that they only rang the same monotonous strain 
every hour, and the people desired something 
more and better. It being impossible for a musi- 
cian to accomplish anything with a series of but 
five notes,it was resolved to add tle necessary 
bells to complete the octave, and money was 
speedily raised for the purpose. The bells were 
made by a firm in Troy, N. Y., and when put in 
their places were found fully equal in tone to those 
made in Europe. 

—— e—Á 
Improvement in Motive-power Engines. 

THE 136th meeting of the Society of Art, at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was held 
on Dec. 28. 

Mr. J. A. H. Ellis gave a description of his pro- 
cess of using the heat in exhaust steam to produce 
power. By this process the same fuel now re- 
quired to produce one hundred horse-power with 
an ordinary steam engine is made to produce two 
hundred and fifty horse-power, making a gain of 
one hundred and fifty per cent. in the amount of 
power obtained by the consumption of a pound of 
coal. 

To accomplish this result two engines are used; 
they may be coupled together, or used independ- 
ently, as desired. One of these engines is run by 
steam in the usual way, and its exhaust taken to 
heat the boiler that drives the other engine; this 
boiler is filled with a mixed volatile liquid, con- 
sisting prineipally of the bisulphide of carbon, 
which boils at one hundred and ten degrees Fahr., 


and at the temperature of exhaust steam gives a 
pressure of sixty-five pounds to the inch. This 
boiler is heated by passing the exhaust steam 
through its t!ues on its way from the cylinder to 
the atmosphere, and the vapor whicli is produced 
in it is used to drive the second engine; the ex- 
haust vapor from this engine is condensed to 
liquid by cooling, and pumped into the boiler 
again, and used continuously, with very little loss. 

Mr. Ellis has two engines arranged on this plan 
now running at the Atlantic Works in East Bos- 
ton. Indicator-diagrams taken from these engines 
while doing their regular work show that, while 
the steam engine was producing 11 3-10 horse- 
power, the vapor engine, driven entirely by the 
heat of its exhaust, was producing 18 8-10 horse- 
power, and that the two together were giving 
30 1-10 horse-power from the same fire previously 
required to produce 11 3-10 horse-power with the 
steam engine alone—showing a gain of one hun- 
dred and sixty-six per cent. in the amount of power 
obtained from the fuel by this process, 

In cases where two mills using steam power are 
situated near each other, the exhaust from one of 
them can be taken to heat the boilers of the other, 
and no fuel, fireman, or chimney will be re- 
quired ; its engine will run continuouly without 
attention as long as the exhaust steam to heat its 
boilers is received ; and the power obtained will be 
fifty per cent. greater than that of the steam-en. 
gine from which the exhaust is received. 

There will be no danger of au explosion of the 
vapor boiler, as the heat of the exhaust steam will 
not carry the pressure above seventy pounds under 
any circumstances, and if all the liquid in it 
should be evaporated out, no injury would be 
done, as it would not be overheated or burned by 
the heat of the exhaust steam passing through it. 

For steamships the advantages of this arrange- 
ment are still greater than for stationary engines, 
as only two-fifths of the coal now required to 
make & voyage would be needed ; the space now 
occupied by this extra fuel could be used for addi- 
tional freight ; the boilers would also occupy much 
less room in the ship than is now required for the 
steam-boilers, and as no fire is used for the vapor- 
boilers, they can be placed in any part of the ship 
where space is of the least value. 

The liquid used in these vapor-boilers costs one 
dollar per gallon, and the loss of it amounts to 
about one gallon per day for each forty horse- 
power produced, making the cost of the additional 
power obtained by this process two and one-half 
cents per day for each horse-power, or less than 
one-tenth the cost of steam- power. Boston Tran- 
script. 

Another Aerostat. 

PHILADELPHIA has the latest flying machine, 
and this is what the Post of that city says about 
it:—The model embraces a cigar-shaped balloon, 
twelve feet long by six in diameter, and the car 
and machinery are suspended. A copper globe, 
one foot in diameter, is filled with compressed air, 
communicating through a hollow rod with a small 
engine, which drives three paddles on each side. 
When the compressed air is liberated, the paddles 
are driven at any degree of velocity, and can propel 
the machine at a speed of eight miles an hour. 
The paddles can be depressed and raised, and thus 
act as the steering apparatus. The success of the 
model was astonishing. The flying machine 
moved majestically through the air, sometimes in 
a circle of the room, sometimes in a straight line, 
and again revolving on an imaginary pivot, in- 
stantly obeying the touch of the operator. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We wich our readers fo understand that, in freely publishing 
communications, we do nat hold ourse'res responsib'e for the 
opinions of our correspondents, inasmuch as ue may occasinn- 
ally publish views opposed to our own. 
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Improved Effect implies Patentability. 


Messrs. Eprrons:— Having been absent from 
home, I have but just seen the ARTISAN of Sept. 
27, which contains decision of the Commissioner 
of Patents in the matter of application of David 
Eyman for Letters-Patent for improvement in ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of spikes. Though 
this decision reverses the former practice of the 
office, it is a remarkably clear, common-sense ex- 
position of the patent law. The Hon. M. D. Leg- 
gett is the first Commissioner of Patents, since my 
knowledge of the office, who has shown compre- 
hensive knowledge of the principles of law. I 
therefore think it due to him,and to ourselves as 
scientists, artisans, and inventors, to express 
through the ARTISAN our full appreciation of at 
lust having a Commissioner of Patents who is 


master of the situation. A. A. 
TENAFLY, N. J., Dec. 29, 1871. 
— 0 — 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MoonE's RURAL NEW YORKER: A National Illus- 
trated Rural, Literary, and Family Newspaper. 
D. D. T. Moore, conducting editor and proprietor. 
Publication offices, No. 5 Beekman Street, New 
York City, and No. 82 Buffalo Street, Rochester, 
N. Y. Single copies $2 50 per annum. 

This, foremost among the agricultural weeklies, 
makes its appearance with the new year in a 
shape somewhat different from, and more conven 
ient than its former one. It is full of timely and 
well digested information for the farmer, useful 
items for the household, prominent facts of cur- 
rent news, and interesting general reading for all. 
Our farmer friends will find in Moore's Rural a 
trustworthy vade-mecum concerning tillage, ma- 
nures, care of cattle, and agricnitural industry in 
general, and will do wet} to avail themselves of 
the liberal clul_rates offered by the publishers, 


VAN WoOstTRAND'’S ECLECTIC MAGAZINE.—D. 
Van Nostrand, 23 Murray Street, New York City. 
—This compend of current technology, compiled 
from foreign and American sources, has reached its 
sixth volume, and the number for January, 1872, 
now before us, shows no falling off in the judicious 
selection of matter which has always characterized 
this periodical. The present number presents as 
a frontispiece a steel plate portrait of Major David 
Bates Douglas, an eminent American engineer, 
who was born in 1790 and died in 1849, and whose 
surveys, plans, drawing, and reports were adopted, 
in 1836, by the Commissioners having in charge the 
construction of the great Croton Dam, although 
through some misunderstanding the prosecution 
of the work itself was intrusted to other hands. 
Among the other more noticeable articles are notes 
on fire-brick, wrought girders and trusses, iron 
manufacture, the Euphrates Valley Railway, 
gases from the Bessemer converter, temperature 
and elasticity of steam, etc. etc. 

— o¢-—_—_. 

A PORTION of the old Chicago Court-house bell 

has been sold at auction. The total weight was 


seven thousand two hundred pounds, and it brought 
$4,500. 


— 
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NEW AMERICAN PATENTS. 


WE give, as follows, notices of some of the most 
interesting inventions for which Letters-Patents of 
the United States have recently been issued :— 


MANUFACTURE OF IRON AND STEEL.—Z. 8. 
Durfee, New York City.—Jan. 2; ante-dated Dec. 
16, 1871.—A1nong the most noticeable features of 
this invention is combining converting vessels 
with reverberatory furnaces and blast or smelting 
furnaces, in such a way as that the crude iron can 
be tapped and run or carried, raised, and poured 
from the blast furnaces into the reverberatory 
furnaces, and then, after being treated as may be 
desired, be tapped out and be run into converters. 
Also, so combining the apparatus used in the con- 
version of crude iron by the pneumatic or Besse- 
mer process that the metal under treatment in the 
converters can be poured out and transferred to a 
reverberatory furnace and then tapped back into 
the converters. 


WOoOD-MOLDING MACHINE.—N. Jenkins, New 
Haven, Conn.—Jan. 2; ante-dated Dec. 14, 1871.— 
This invention comprises the combination of ad. 
justable heads with their respective mandrels, 
constructed and arranged upon vertical posts, so 
as to adjust the work to the desired elevation. 
Also, in combination with the adjustable heads 
and their respective mandrels of a dial and set. 
ting point. Also,in combination with adjustable 
heads, the dial, setting point, and a lever for cut- 
ting irregular forms upon cylindrical surfaces. 


SCOURING CASE FOR SMUT MACHINES AND HUL- 
LERS.—N. C. Page, Washington, D. C.—Jan. 2.— 
This is a scouring case or shell formed of two or 
more sections, composed of emery, spar, sand, or 
like gritty substance, molded in a suitable manner 
and cast with perforations. 

GRAIN SCOURER AND CLEANER.—A. B. Paige, 
Washington, D. C.— Jan. 2.— The more noticeable 
features of novelty in this apparatus comprise 
a series of rotary agitators arranged alternate- 
ly with & series of either revolving or station- 
ary stones, in combination with a screen or 
grain holder and a horizontal shaft. Also, the 
agitators provided with radial arms, either straight 
or curved, and having sharp edges for dividing the 
grain, and pressing it against the sides of the 
stones or scouring surfaces. Also, the combina- 
tion with a vertical series of stationary screens or 
grain holders, of a system of agitators and stones 
for repeating the process of scouring, and also for 
separating and polishing the grain. Also, a cylin- 
drical screen or grain holder, when provided with 
slide-valves and discharge openings placed on the 
side and bottom of said screen or holder, in order 
to regulate the depth of grain therein. 


BELT-PRGHTENER.—J. Albertson and D. W. 


""Marmon, Richmond? Ind.—Jan. 2.—The more es- 


sential feature of this invention lies in the com- 
bination of a frame, bolt or pin, eye-bolt and lever, 
these parts being constructed and arranged for the 
purpose of allowing the tightening pulley^to be 
set at an angle to the surface of the belt, and ef 
furnishing the means for raising and lowering the 
outer end of the lever. 


MACHINE FOR MAKING WHEEL8&.—E. A. Archi- 
bald, Methuen, Mass.—Jan. 2.—In this apparatus 
is used a felly bending and holding table or wheel, 
arranged to turn upon a center and having a semi- 
circular series of concentrically located blocks, 
against which the felly is clamped throughout its 
length,to bring toa true semicircular shape for the 
formation of the spoke tenon sockets. Also, the 
combination of the rotary table and its series 
of clamping blocks, and with the boring tool or a 
radially arranged saw, or with both, of special 
mechanism for arresting the movement of the 
table and bringing it to a stop in proper position 
for the operations either of the saw or of the 
boring. The invention also includes certain other 
novel combinations of parts whereby the more 
cfficient operation of the machine is secured. 


FURNACE FOR STEAM GENERATORS,.—W., F. Cox, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Jan. 2.—This invention con- 
sists in the combination of a conduit into which the 
exhaust steam is discharged, and a flue or conduit 
leading from the fire-box or combustion-chamber, 
when arranged in such relation with each other 
and with other parts that flame drawn down 
through the latter by an induced draught, min- 
gling with such steam, would superheat or dry 
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the same before it is allowed to pass into such fire- 
box or combustion-chamber. . 


Iron COLUMN.—W. A. Gunn, Lexington, Va.— 
Jun. 2.—This is a metallic column composed of 
three double T-bars, the first two parallel with 
each other and the third placed centrally at right 
angles thereto. 


MACHINE FOR DRESSING LEATHER.—C. A. Me- 
Donald, Woburn, Mass.—4«n. 9.—'This includes a 
novel construction of a tool-carrier, consisting of a 
base-plate, clamp-bar, and intermediate plate. 
Also, a sleeking-tool of peculiar construction, and 
so applied as to stand at an angle with the bed, in 
combination with a swinging frame for carrying 
the tool. 


CHIME, ALARM, AND OTHER BELLS.— G. R. 
Meneely, West Troy, N. Y.—Jan. 2.—In this 
device there is combined with the bell a swinging 
clapper suspended in, the bell, and a clapper- 
retracting spring secured in or to the upper part of 
the bell and connected to the clapper and contract- 
ed to operate thereon. 


LAMP FOR STREETS, E'rc.—'l'. A. Skelton, Coun- 
ty of Middlesex, England.—Jan. 2.—For street- 
lumps the inventor claims the manufacture, appli- 
cation, and use of reflectors or glass prisms, or 
prismoids, or of a combination of reflectors, prisms, 
or prismoids, hermetically or otherwise sufficient- 
lv inclosed between plates of glass. 


HARVESTER.--J. Bord well, Brockport, N. Y.— 
Jan. 2.—' The novelty in this improvement is found 
mainly in the combination of the main frame, the 
main axle turning therein, the driving-wheels, the 
backing-ratchets inclosed therein, tke spur-gear 
fast on one of the flanged collars of the ratchets, 
the spur-pinions on the counter-shaft, and a slid- 
ing clutch in the universal-joint connection of the 
counter-shaft, all the parts being constructed and 
arranged for joint operation. 


ELECTRO-MAGNET FOR NOTING METEOROLOGI- 
CAL CHANGES.—S. Chester, Elizabeth, N. J.-—Jan. 
2.—This finventor claims an automatic appara- 
tus operated by electro-magnetism or electrici- 
ty, for indicating at a distance meteorological 
and other phenomena. Among the salient features 
of the apparatus is a current-changer, consisting 
of a revolvingycam operated by clockwork, bear- 
ing successively against a series of plates connect- 
ed with’ the different branches of an electric cir- 
cuit. Also, an apparatus transmitting currents of 
electricity during a certain unit of time, corre- 
sponding in intensity to the variations from a fixed 
point during said time of instruments indicating 
meteorological and other varying phenomena, 


TREATING VEGETABLE OILs.—R. T. Clarke, Cov- 
ington, Ky.—Jan. 2.—In this process the vegetable 
oils are agitated by mechanical means before or 
during the presentation of lead to said oils, as a 
distinct part of their purification. Of several dis- 
tinct features of the process may be noted the 
presentatlon of lead to the vegetable oils during 
or after their agitation, such presentation being 
made without the addition of heat in any form. 
Also, the introduction by pressure of air when 
puré and cold into vegetable oils, as a supplement 
to their agitation and as an optional part of the 
process. Also, the introduction of water alone, 
and when separated from any other element, into 
said oils after their agitation and treatment with 
lead, for the purpose of precipitating the paren- 
chymous and extraneous matters in said oils, and 
not simply for washing them. 


COMBINATION PAVEMENT.—L. S. Filbert and J. 
Taylor, New York City.—Jan. 2.— The most salient 
feature of this new pavement exists in the com- 
bination of a series of wooden blocks cut into a 
suitable form, so as to Jeave a groove between the 
rows, and filling in said grooves with a vulcanite 
composition to cause the parts to adhere, and rest- 
ing the entire structure on a suitable foundation. 


VACUUM APPARATUS FOR TREATING DISEASES. 
—S. Pasco, Delavan, Wis.—Jan. 2.— This inven- 
tion includes the use of surgical cups and receiv- 
ers constructed of compound metals, applied to 
the human body and exhausted of air by suitable 
appliances. 


PROCESS FOR CLEANING COFFEE.—W. H. But- 
ler, Chicago, III. Jan. 2.—This process consists in 
cleansing or scouring coffve by the agitation of the 
coflee together with the sand in a vessel, whereby 
the coffee is cleansed by attrition against the sand. 
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CASTING INGots.—D. S. Durfee, New York City. 
—Jan. 2.—This inventor’s claim covers making 
long shafta or other pieces of steel by first casting 
ingots in a bent form, and then straightening and 
drawing and condensing said ingots. Also, a 
novel arrangement und construction of molds for 
molding bent ingots. 

CAR-WHEEL.—F. W. Townrow, U. S. Navy.— 
Jan. 2.—The novel feature of this invention con- 
sists in an annular channel of circular form in its 
cross-section, one-half of which is in the outer 
periphery of the hub or central part of the wheel, 
and the other half in the inner periphery of the 
rim section, in combination with metallic spheres 
appropriately arranged to secure the object of the 
invention. 

PROTECTING BULLDINGS FROM FIRE.—W. D. 
Baker, East Abingdon, Mass.—Jan. 2.— This in- 
cludes a novel arrangement of a water-space 
chamber or chambers, and the induct and educt 
thereof, with two buildings and either or both 
roofs of the same, so as to preserve the buildings 
and their contents from conflagration. 

ARGAND GAS-BUBRNER.— H. W. Hayden, Water- 
bury, Conn.—Jan. 2; ante-dated Dec. 19, 1871.— 
This improved argand burner is made with a tube 
connected at the lower end to a coupling, and con- 
taining an interior air-tube and elbow, in combi- 
nation with & suitably arranged air-distributor and 
chimney-holder. i 

TREADLE FOR SEWING-MACHINE.—J. H. Whit- 
ney, Rochester, Minn.—Jun. 2.—In this apparatus 
the treadles are pivoted at their forward ends, and 
provided with arms in combination with a vibrat- 
ing lever arranged for joint operation therewith. 
Also, there is employed, in combination with the 
treadles and with the lever, a base or support pro- 
vided with ears for attaching it to an ordinary 
sewing-machine. 


CANAL Boat.—C. W. Hermance, Schuylersville, 
N. Y.—Jan. 2.—The salient points of this invention 
lie in the combination, in a canal or other boat, of 
a buoyed false bow, closed at its top and bottom, 
and open at its rear end, and made of a size to cor- 
respond with the size and shape of the bow of the 
boat. Also, in the combination, in a canal boat, of 
a recess, opening, inclined plane, and bottom, the 
whole arranged in suitable relation with each other 
to facilate the navigation of canals. 


— e d—— 
Saccharine Postage Stamps. 


AN ingenious Yankee was before the Postmas- 
ter-General the other day with a postage stamp 
that had on its adhesive side a taste of choice can- 
dy. One sort had chocolate, another orange, a 
third lemon, and so through the list of popular 
sweetmeats. The inventor urged increased sales 
and waste that would come from this improve- 
ment. The Postmaster-General reserved his deci- 
sion as to the advisability of the Government 
buying out the confectionery business, 

*94———- 
An Old House. 

THERE is a house still standing in Green. 
land, N. H., which was built in 1638, and is conse- 
quently 233 years old. It is a two-story brick 
building, with high gable ends. It has a crack in 
one of the walls, supposed to have been caused by 
an earthquake about a century ago. 


—— . 


Quick Transit to the South. 

THE Commercial Bulletin, of New Orleans, says 
that about June or July next passengers will be 
conveyed from that city to New York in fifty-six 
hours. The distance by the established routes 
being a little less than 1,400 miles, this would be 
at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour. 

— O 4—— 

THE Cosmopolitan Oil-well, at Scrub Grass, 
Venango County, Pa., caught fire on Dec. 26, from 
an explosion of gas, and six men, including Mr. 
Botsford, superintendent, were severely burned. 
The derrick at the well was consumed, but the 
flames were soon extinguished, 
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Stellar Photography. 

Ar a recent meeting of the Polytechnic Associa- 
tion, the Chairman, Prof. 8. D. Tillman, remarked 
that Mr. Rutherford, of New York City, has been 
quietly doing a work which will be consulted 
5,000 years after we are forgotten, in photograph- 
ing groups of stars, by which their positions are 
exactly recorded, without the error of personal 
equation." In response to this, Mr. Chapman, who 
has been associated with Mr. Rutherford in the 
work, sketched as follows the method pursued : 
“The groups of stars are photographed twice a 
year, six months apart. The telescope takes di- 
rectly a field of about two degrees. There is a little 
distortion, but that/can beascertained mathematical- 
ly and applied as a correction. Some of the groups 
contain as many as 125 stars, down to the ninth 
magnitude, taken upon a plate 512 inches square. 
A star suspected of proper motion is placed in the 
centre of the plate. The plate is exposed six min- 
utes, and then the telescope is moved slightly, and 
the plate is exposed six minutes longer, duplicat- 
ing all the stars upon the same plate, so as to iden- 
tify them from other spots upon the plate, and 
verify their positions. Then the clock-work is 
detached, and, after a certain length of time, the 
clock is again attached, and a supplemental expo- 
sure is made, which furnishes us the base line, or 
zero of position. With the micrometer, each star 
is determined in position by its distance from the 
central star, and by the angle of the line from it 
to the central star with the east and west line. 
In order to get rid of any constant error from the 
direction of the telescope, we usually take the 
stars with the telescope first on one side of the 
pier, and then, when the stars are in a different 
position, with the telescope upon the other side of 
the pier. By repeating the groups six months 
apart, we hope, by-and.by, to ascertain the amount 
of paraliax of some of them. We thus have an 
absolute map of these groups for future use. On 
a cloudy day a young lady sits down and measures 
the positions of those stars. In making the tele- 
scope achromatic for actinic rays, the 13-inch objec- 
tive was first corrected for the visual rays as per- 
fectly as possible. Then a flint glass meniscus 
lens was constructed to be placed in part of the 
objective, shortening the focus about one-seventh, 
which was corrected by the aid of the spectro- 
scope, until the whole combination was perfectly 
corrected for the actinic rays." 
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Canadian vs. American Ship-building. 


THE St. John Telegraph gives a glowing account 
of the ship-building interest in New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, which is tantalizing to our long- 
suffering and patient ship-builders. In 1871, twen- 
ty-seven thousand tuns of shipping were built in 
St. John Harbor and its immediate neighborhood. 
Of the vessels built, four were steamers, four were 
ships, twenty-two were barks, and twenty-two 
were schooners. Superior vessels have been built 
and fully equipped for sea for thirty-five dollars 
per tun, while many have been constructed even 
for twenty-nine dollars per tun. The profit of the 
business has been so great that extensive prepara- 
tions are making for an increase of the business 
the present year. The Telegraph publishes a list 
of thirty-three new vessels already contracted for 
in the neighborhood of St. John and Nova Scotia. 

These facts ought to have some influence in 
leading Congress to relieve our ship-builders of 
the outrageous burdens under which they labor. 
While St. John is annually building first-class ves. 


sels by the dozen, the old ship-building ports of 
the neighboring State of Maine are launching but 
two or three vessels of inferior grade. Bangor, 
Portland, Bath, Belfast, and a score of other places, 
which formerly did such a thriving business in 
building and furnishing ships, now find their ship- 
yards decaying, and other industries which de- 
pended upon them also declining or ruined. 
There is no lack of capital in those places, and 
labor is plenty and cheap.—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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Schools of the Cooper Union. 

From the report of the director, F. G. Tisdall, 
Jun., A.M., of the evening schools to the Trus- 
tees of the Cooper Union, it appears that the ave- 
rage attendance of the School of Science and Art 
for the month of December, 1871, was, in the sci- 
entific classes, 381 ; scientific drawing classes, 220 ; 
in the art classes, 413; in oratory and debate, 40. 
Besides this, many persons attend the free lectures 
on science which are delivered every evening by 
the Professors of Chemistry and Natural Philoso- 
phy, etc. A laboratory has been handsomely fit- 
ted up, and instruction given in chemical analysis 
by an experienced assistant. The trustees have 
succeeded in rendering the school unique, higher 
instruction being given in science and art than in 
any evening school in this country, if not in the 
world. The average attendance in geometry was 
19; in algebra, 72; being a larger total than 
in most colleges. So great has been the pressure 
of applicants that, during November and Decem- 
ber, no less than 430 applicants were admitted. 
The average monthly attendance has been :—Octo- 
ber, 1,026; November, 1,086; December, 1,054. 
Applicants are received every Wednesday and 
Thursday evening, at eight o'clock, in the office, 
by Prof. Tisdall. 

m€—— 
Life-saving Apparatus of the New Jersey Coast. 


THE expenditures made by the Government for 
increasing the efficiency of the life-saving stations 
on the New Jersey coast have already brought 
ample compensating returns, During the last 
month no less than seventy persons have been res- 
cued by the service men with their life-saving ap- 
paratus. In one case, last week, a crew of fifteen 
persons were rescued from a vessel ashore at 
Squan Beach, and safely landed. But for the ad. 
ditions made to the force and apparatus at the 
various stations, the loss of life would probably 
have been total in nearly every case of shipwreck. 
It is said that the Government expects to be able 
to extend the usefulness of this branch of the 
service, in like manner, along Cape Cod and also 
on the coast of North Carolina. 


md 


—— e. — 
FARM PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES.—The 
total value of farm products in the United States 
and Territories during the year ending June 1, 
1870, according to the census statement just pub- 
lished, was $2,445,000,000. The largest product 
was in New York, and the next largest in Illinois. 
The total wool clip for the same year is stated at 
101,284.678 pounds, of which about one-fifth is 
credited to Ohio. 


THE Boston Journal announces, as a rare occur- 
rence, the arrival at that port of a vessel laden 
with 500 tuns of white cliff stone, quarried near 
the sea-shore on the Island of Negropont, in the 
Greek Archipelago. This is the first importation 
into Boston of that kind of stone. It has a white, 
chalky appearance, and is used for tbe manu facture 
of an artificial stone, and of rare beauty and 
polish. 
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Stimulants of the World. 


COFFEE leaves are taken, in the form of infu- 
sion, by 2,000,000 of the world's inhabitants; Par- 
aguay tea is taken by 10,000,000; coca (the Pe- 
ruvian stimulant), by 10,000,000; chiccorv, either 
pure or mixed with coffee, by 40,000,000 ; cacao, as 
chocolate or in some other form, by 50,000,000 ; 
hashish is eaten and smoked by 300,000,000 ; opium 
by 400,000,000 ; Chinese tea is drunk by 500,000,000. 
Finally, all the Known nations of the world are 
addicted to the use of tobacco, chiefly by smoking, 
and nearly all to the use of some form of alcohol. 


————$44—— 


A New English Seaport. 


THE Dukes of, Buccleuch and Devonshire, with 
whom are associated a number of opulent English 
capitalists, have set about creating a great port on 
the Lancashire coast to rival Liverpool. The site 
is Barrow-in-Furness, and is not unknown to 
the mercantile world in connection with its Bes- 
remer steel-works, which yield a profit of £500,000. 
There has also been erected there, quite recently, 
a very extensive jute-works. 


——994——— 
The Children's Aid Society. 


Bu nix the past year, in the fine lodging-houses 
of the Children's Aid Society, 11,928 different boys 
and girls were lodged, and 157,729 meals and 131. 
573 lodgings were supplied. In the 19 day and 
11 evening industrial schools were 9,429 children, 
who were taught, and partly fed and ctothed ; 
3,336 were sent to good houses, mainly in the West. 
Total number under charge of the Society, during 
the year, 27,743. There have been 4,953 orphans 
in the lodging-houses, and 1,231 orphans were pro- 
vided with homes. 
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“SXPORTS of RICHMOND, VA.—The exports from 
Richmond, Va., direct to foreign ports during the 
month of November were 216 hogsheads of leaf-to- 
bacco to Trieste, valued at $45,800, and 3,512 bar- 
rels of flour at Brazil, valued at.$31,316. The im- 
ports during the month were 7,609 sacks of salt 
from Liverpool, and 3,052 bars railroad iron. 


A PAPER collar company at Albany makes sixty 
thousand collars and cuffs a day. 


“ENGRAVINGS OF NEW INVENTIONS. 


Wr would call the special attention of INTENTOR and Par- 
ENTERS to the advantages which must result from having en- 
geavings of new machines, tools, etc., published in the AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN. The illustrations shown in the present 
number are fair specimens of the skill and taste of our artists 
We are prepared to execute such engravings at short notice. and 
very moderate prces—in fact, we require only the mere cost cf 
the engraver's labor, charging nothing for a large amount of 
space devoted to descriptive details, and (whenever requested) 
we shall subsequently send the engraved blocks totheinventor 
by express, for use in circulars, handbills, or other purposes. 

None but ORIGINAL !llustrations--preferably executed by our 
own engracers—wlll be published in the AMERICAN ARTI- 
SAN. Distant patentees desiring to have their inventions illus- 
trated and described in our columns, should at once send us a 
small model of their machine, by express (prepaid) ; or malla 
good photograph, together with their LETTERS-PATENT,t0 our 
address, We will then promptly examine the same, and return 
a reply, stating the precise expense of the engraving. the pay- 
ment of which will be always required. inadvance. Address 
models, documents. etc., for the above object, as follows : 


BROWN, COOMBS & Co., 
Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 
189 Broadway, New York City. 


50 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS!!! 
7 NO MACHINIST should be without a copy of. 


„ FIVI HUNDRED AND SEVEN MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS.’ 
This its by far the largest illustrated Table af Movemente ever 
made. Published by, Brown, Coeune & Co., 189 Broadway 
New York. Prite $1. By man. 12 Gente extra. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN 


United States and Foreign 


PATENT AGENCY. 


Messrs. Brown, CooxBs & Co., Proprietors of the AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN, offer their best services to Inventors, as 
Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents. Mr. HENRY T. 
Brown, of this firm, has had more than (venty.four years’ ex- 
perience in that profession, both in this country and Europe, 
aud his long practice has made him personally known to 
thousands of Inventors and Patentees. The applications for 
the Patents upon many of thc greater and more important In- 
ventions of the present century have been prepared by him. 
Mossrs. Brown, Cooxss & Co., besides having had the long 
experience without which it is impossible to properly advise 
Inventors in matters relating toapplications fur Patents and 
all proceedings before the } atent Office g owing out of such 
applications, and to properly prepare the documents neces 
sary for such applications and proceedings, have such facili- 
ties for the transaction of all branches of the business of Pa- 
tent Attorneys as enable them to promise an absolute cer- 
tainty of success in their efforts to obtain Letters-Patent for 
Inventions which are really new and useful. The best evi- 
dence of the manner in which the busimess is performed is 
that the “AMERICAN ARTISAN PATENT AGENCY,” 
during the six years of its existence, has been the most suc- 
cessful institution of the kind ever established. 


INVITATION TO INVENTORS. 


The principal Office of Messrs. DgowN, Coomss & Co. is at 
189 Broadway, New York, opposite John Street, where all 
Inventors—whether resident or temporarily sojourning in 
the city—are invited to visit them. In most instances, no 
model or drawing of an Invention will be necessary on the 
flret interview, as a mere oral description by the visitor will 
ordinarily suffice to convey such a knowledge of his inven- 
tion as will enable Messrs. Brown, Coons & Co. to definite- 
ly determine whether a machine or process is new or old— 
patentable or not. 

Messrs. Brown, Cooxns & Co. are prepared to furnish to 
persons residing at a distance from New York—free of charge 
—wrilten opinions as to whether Inventions contain any fea- 
tures of patentable novelty; to do this they simply require a 
sketch or rough model of the Machino or other Invention 
that is supposed to be new, together with a brief description 
of the same ; and as soon as possible thereafter a letter of the 
bestadvice is mailed to the person desiring the information. 
These opinions aro formed from their own mature experience, 
and may generally be relied upon. In some few instances, 
however, it may be desirable to have a preliminary examina- 
tion made in the United States Patent Office in Washington, 
in which city Mesers. Brown, Coomss & Co. have a Branch 
Office for the transaction of euch business as can only be sa- 
tisſactorlly performed in that city. For this extra service the 
small fee of 5 Is payable in advance. 


EXPENSES OF OBTAINING PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS 
AND DESIGNS UNDER THE 


NEW PATENT LAW. 


In making application under the new law of 1870 fora 
United States Patent for an Invention, the first instalment of 
the Government fee is $15, which sum—together with fifty 
cents revenue stamp-tax on the power-of-attorney—is payable 
in advance on applying for the Patent, and $20 additional are 
due to the Government when tho Letters-Patent are allowed. 
The agency fce charged by Messrs. Brown, COOMBS & Co. is 
from $25 upward, according to the I. bor involved, but in all 
cases their charges will be as moderate as possible for the 
preparation of drawings and all necessary documents. This 
fce is not payable until after the application has been pre- 
pared and the case is ready to be eent to Washington, and it 
includes all necessary services performed by Mesers. Brown, 
CooxBs & Co. through their Branch Ofice in Washington, to 
secure the speedy and certain iseuo of the Patent. 

Patents for Designs can be obtained at a less cost than Pa- 
tents for Inventions, but these Patents only cover novelty of 
shape or configuration. They can be obtained for three and 
a half, ecvep, or fourteen years. The Government fees are 
payable in onc sum in advance, and are $10 for three and a 
half years, $15 for soven years, and $30 for fourteen years. 
Messre. Brown, Coons & Co.’s agency charges on Design 
Patents vary from $15 to $25. The Patent Office does not 
require models for Design Patents. 


Y NO EXTRA FEES. 


A leading feature of Merers. DnowN, Cpoxss & Co.'s mode 
of doing business is that, cxccpt under some extraordinary 


tion of TRADE-MARKS by registration in the United States 


and unusual circumstances, no extra charges aremade in case 
of rejection and subsequent succesaf'ul prosecution. 


CAVEATS. 

Before an Inventor has completed his machine or improve- 
ment, he can cause a description of it—accompanied by a 
drawing, if necessary, and illustrating his invention so far as 
itis perfected—to be made and deposited in the *' secret ar- 
chives” ofthe Patent Office as a '*caveat," which entitles. 
him to receive notice, during the next year, of any applica» 
tion for patent made by another person on a similar invention, 
and gives him the opportunity to contest priority of inven- 
tion with such other person. The Government fee on a ca- 
veat, under the new law, is $10, and Messrs. BROWN, Coons 
& Co.’s charge for preparing all necessary papers is from $10 
to$15. Caveats can only bo flled by citizens of the United 
States, or forelgners who havo resided in this country for 
one year and made oath of their intention to become citizens. 


REJECTED APPLICATIONS, EXTENSIONS, RE-ISBUEB, 
INFRINGEMENTS. 

Meeers. Brown, Coomss & Co. also give special attention 
to the prosecution of applications for Patents which have 
been ?ejected in the hands of other attorneys; also, to the 
extension of expiring Lettere- Patent, and to the re-issue of de- 
fective Letters-Patent, in all of which branches of business 
they have been eminently successful. They also give opi- 
nions on the infringement of Patents. 


MODELS, SPECIMENS, ETC. 

No models are required for design-patents, and in other 
cases it 1s left to the discretion of the Commissioner of Pa- 
tents whether he will require a model; but in order to enable 
the model to be dispensed with, the drawings require to be 
very fall and plain, and the specification to be prepared with 
great care and skill, and it will be more than ever necessary 
that the inventor should emp!oy a thoroughly competentat- 
torney. Messrs. Brown, Cooms; & Co. will, whenever de- 
sired, and ifitis possible to do so, obtain the permission of 
the Commissioner of Patents to dispense with a model. This, 
in many cases, will save the inventor much trouble and ex- 
pense in obtaining the patent; but we recommend, as à gen- 
eral rule, that a model should accompany the application. 
Models, when required, must be neatly and substantially 
made of hard wood or metal—or if of soft wood must be 
painted or varnished ; they should not exceed one foot in 
any of their dimensions. 

Applications for Patents on Compositions of Matter require 
to be accompanied by specimens of the ingredients and of 
the composition. 

To enable Messrs. DRowx, Coomss & Co. to properly pro- 
ceed with any application, the models—when required—or 
specimens should be placed in their hands along with the 
Government fee, or the first installment thereof, at the first 
stage of the application. The models or samples may be for- 
warded to Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. by express, care- 
fully boxed, and money may be sent by express, by check or 
draft, or by post-office money order. 


FOREIGN PATENTS. 

The facilities of Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. for obtain- 
ing Patentsin the various European countries are equal, if 
not superior, to those of any other house in the United States. 
With regard to their qualifications for such business, it need 
only be stated that Mr. Brown has had the preparation of 
more European applications than any other person in this 
country. Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. have their own 
agencies in the principal capitals of Europe. A circular re- 
lating to Foreign Patent business will bo furnished free on 
application personally or by mail. l 


y TRADE-MATES. | 
One of the provisions of the new Jaw is that for the protec- 


Patent Office. Heretofore, Trade-marks—except so far as par- 
ticular designs could be patented— were only protected ina 
loose and uncertain manner by the State courts; but now 
the United States offers definite and certain protection for 
the term of thirty years, at a fee of $25. Messrs. Brown, 
Coomss & Co. obtain these protections upon the most rea- 
sonable terms, according to the naturo of the caso. 


CANADIANS AND OTHER FOREIGNERS. 

The new Patent Law removes all restrictions which have 
heretofore cxisted against Canadians and other foreigners, ex- 
cept as to the filing of Caveats. Inhabitants of Canada may 
now obtain Patents by payment of the same Government fees 
as are required from American citizens. 

Any further information that may bo desired on any mat- 
ter relating to Patents, or to the new Patent Law, will be 
cheerfully given to any person applying personally or by 
letter to 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO, 
SOLICITORS OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS, 


No. 189 Broapwar, Nuw YORK. 


PROSPECTUS 


Or THE 


AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


VOL. XIV. NEW SERIES. 1872. 


Each pumber of the AMERICAN ARTISAN contains 


sic teen pages of instructive and interesting reading matter, 
is which the progress of the Arts and Sciences 18 recorded in 
fimiliar language, divested of dry technicalities and abstruse 


words and phrases. In this journal is published regularly tbe 
Official List of all Patents issued weekly from the United 


States Patent Office. Twenty-six numbers make a half-yeariy 


volume of ‘handsome and convenient size. 


The AMERICAN ARTISAN is a weekly journal de- 
voted to the interests of Artisans and Manufacturers, Invent- 


orsand Patentees. Itis published every Wednesday, at 


189 Broadway (opposite John street), New York, by 
BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Solicitors of American and 
Foreign Patents. The proprietors of this journal respectfully 


announce that it 1s their aim to make it more instructive and 
interesting than any other similar periodical in the United 


States or Europe. : 


The AMERICAN ARTISAN contains numerous OBI, 
GINAL ENGRAVINGS and descriptions of Naw Macarnrry ; No- 
tices of all the LATEST DisoovEnrszs; Instructions in ARTS and 
TRADES; PRACTICAL RULES FoR Msonanics; Description 
of REMARKABLB INVENTIONS recently patented in the 
United States and Europe; RELIABLE REcIPBS, for use 
in the Field, the Workshop, and the Household; the 
whole forming an ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GENERAL INFORMA- 
TION on Topics connected with the INDUSTRIAL ARTS, the 
PnRoenzEss OF INVENTION, etc. 
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TERMS. 


TWO DOLLARS per Annum, or ONE DOLLAR 
for Sito Months, less than four cents per copy 
weekly, and to Clubs at the following, reduced rates: 


& copies for one e r q e 88 00 
10 ev | NND ere „ . . 16 OO 
8 66 , 9S o0nths................ 4 00 
10 «s 66 gud ..800 


Papers delivered in tne City of New York, by the carrier, 
$2 30 per annum. Canadian Swbsoribers should remit 
twenty cents extra to pay postage. 


E" To every person who remits us a club subscription 
of not less than eight dollars at the above low rates, we will 
send free by mail a copy of 507 MECHANICAL MovENENTS," 


and an additional copy for every additional eight dollars. 


Specimen Copies Sent Free. 


Appnzss BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 


Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
189 Broadway, New York. 


"AMERICAN ARTISAN." 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THIS JOURNAL, each forming a 
valuable book of reference. are now forsale. 

VoL. I., OLD 8zgIES''—May,1864,to May, 1866—$8 50. 

Vou. I., “NEW Sugtzs"—bMay to Nov., 1865— $10. 

VoL.II.,'*NzwSERIES"—NOv.,1865, to May, 1866—$2 50. 

Vou. III. NewSzRIES"—Mayto Nov.,1866—82 50. 

vol. IV., NEWSERIUXS'—NoYv..1866,to June. 1867—$8. 

VoL. v., NRW SERI IS. July to Dec., 1867 $2 50. 

VoL. VI., NEw SERIES Jan. to June, 186882 50. 

Vor. VII., NRW SERIES. - July to Dec., 186882 50. 

Vou. VIII., NRW SzRIXS"—Jan.to June. 186982 50. 

vol. IX., New SERIES July to Dec., 186982 50. 

Vou. X., New SERIES’'—Jan. to June. 1870-82 50. 

Vor. XI., NRW SERIES -Julv to Dec., 187082 50. 

VoL. XII.,“ New 8zRIES"—Jan. to June. 1871—$2 50. 

VoL. XIII., Nzw SxRIES "—July to Dee., 1811—$2 50. 
Coversforthe Au RRAIOAN ARTISAN," 81: sent by mail ,§1 12. 

Address— 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 
Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 
189 Broadway, New York. 
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PUBLISHERS OF “ PATENT STAR,“ sell Patent Rights and 
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T rade-marks. 


Any person, firm. or corporation domiciled in the United 


States, or in any foreign country affording by treaty or conven- 
tion similar privileges to citizens of the United States, may, 
under the new law of patents and copyrights, obtain the right 
to the exclusive use, for thirty yenrs, of any TRADR-MARK COR- 
sisting of any new figure or design, or any new word or new 
combination ot words, letters, or figures, upon their manutae- 
tures, and otherwise in their business. 

This protection extends to trade-marks already jn use for 
any length of time or about to be adopted. 


To obtain such protection, address 


BROWN COOMBS & co., 
189 Broadway, New York. 


FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS. 


BY HENRY T. " 


This is by far the most comprehensive collection of mechani, 
cal movements ever published, and the arrangement of the 
illustrations and descriptive letter-press—which 1s entirely 
new—makes it more convenient tor reterence than any other 
collection. It is the cheapest book on practical mechanies 
ever published. Price ONE DoLLA. By mall. 12 cents extra. 

A liberal discount allowed to canvassers. The sale in all the 
manufacturing cities, towns, and villages in the United States 
and Canada can be made so large as to render it highly remu- 


nerative to any enterprising persons who will undertake to 


canvase for it In those places. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


** A peculiarly handy little manual.“ Mew York Times. 

One of the most interesting publications of the presen 
year."— (City Item, Philadelphia. 

We should place this book in the hands of every inventor 
and mechanic.’ —Am. Journal of Mining. 

* A valuable book for mechanios."— Mining and Scientific 
Press. 

“ Artisans, inventors, and students should get the work. 
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The Franklin Statue. 

WHEN, in October, 1723, Benjamin Franklin 
came first to the city of New York, there was not 
in the little Dutch town a single newspaper office, 
and the apprentice boy who ran away from his 
brother’s printing-office, in Philadelphia, found in 
the future metropolis of the continent no rest for 
his feet or work for his hands. But one hundred 
and forty years later, when the genius, the patriot- 
ism, and, not less than these, the homely common 
sense of the wanderer have been for a century in- 
woven with the history of his country, his statue 
is erected in New York. This has not been done 
by any uprising of popular fervor, but in the 
spontaneous generosity of an artist, Capt. Albert 
De Groot, who has presented the work to the city. 
The statue was unveiled on the 17th day of Jan- 
uary, amid the salvos of cannon, and hailed by 
orations by famous men, the locale being, very ap- 
propriately, in Printing House Square, surrounded 
by the offices of the leading daily journals of New 
York. Our engraving represents the statue as 
placed on its pedestal, and facing the City Hall. 
It is of bronze, of colossal size, mounted upon a 
handsome pedestal of granite. It represents 
Franklin in court dress, with the right hand out- 
stretched as if he were in the act of speaking, 
while a newspaper is held in the left. 

At 12 o'clock, on the day mentioned, the com- 
mittee of arrangements and invited guests entered 
the inclosure and ascended the platform. Among 
those present were Horace Greeley, Prof. S. F. B. 
Morse, Peter Cooper, Benjamin Franklin Bache (a 
descendant of the great printer) James Brooks, 
Sinclair Tousey, Douglas Taylor, Capt. De Groot, 
and a large number of old or prominent printers. 

After music by the band, the Rev. Dr. Irenæus 
Prime, with a few remarks of congratulation on 
the fact that a statue of Franklin, after too long 
delay, was at last erected in this city, introduced 
the Rev. Dr. Deems, who offered prayer. 

Douglas Taylor, chairman of the committee of 
arrangements, then introduced Prof. Morse, who 
said that he esteemed it one of his highest honors 
that he had been designated to perform the office 
of unveiling this statue. When requested to ac- 
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cept this duty he was confined to his bed, but " Horace Greeley was then introduced and re- 
could not refuse, and said,“ Yes, if I have to be ceived with applause. He said that one of his 
lifted to the spot." No one had more reason to|craít had suggested the idea that a statue of 
venerate Franklin than himself. He closed by | Franklin would be appropriate in this city, which 
expressing the hope that Franklin'sillustrious ex ' has now become the great center of American 
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THE FRANKLIN STATUE. 


printing and book-publishing. This suggestion 
was made to Capt. De Groot, who, in acknowledg- 
ment, as he said, of many favors received from 
the press and printers of New York, determined 
himself to present them with such a statue. 

To execute his design, he called in the assist- 
ance of Ernest Plaismann, who executed the work 
with the greatest care and deliberation, submit- 


ample of devotion to the interests of universal 
humanity would be the seed of further fruit for 
the good of mankind. 

The statue was then unveiled. As the drapery 
fell from the figure, the“ Star-Spangled Banner“ 
was played by the band, loud cheers arose from 
the crowd, and a salute of artillery was fired in 
the Park, 
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ting it, at various stages, to the examination of 
the most competent critics. We had reason, there- 
fore, to believe that the statue was a faithful rep- 
resentation of the original, and to congratulate 
ourselves that, if better work of the kind can be 
done, the way to the accomplishment of it has 
been opened. 

The speaker said he rejoiced that so fine an 
American statue of an illustrious American had 
been produced, and also that the American who is 
the immediate successor of Franklin had been 
spared to take part in the ceremonics of its dedi- 
cation. He alluded to the fact that Prof. Morse 
was born the year after Franklin’s death and with- 
in a rifle-shot of the latter’s birthplace, and said 
that he scemed to have been raised up by Provi- 
dence for the express purpose of completing the 
work which Franklin began. Franklin conquered 
the lightning and rendered it harmless. Morse 
made ita useful agent of man, transmitting intel- 
ligence by a flash from one quarter of the globe 
to another. In honor to Franklin and also to 
Morse, he took pleasure, in behalf of Captain De 
Groot, in presenting this statue to his craft. 

After music by the band, Charles C. Savage, 
president of the board of trustees of the New 
York Typographical Society, delivered the address 
of acceptance. After extended reference to the 
topic of the day, Mr. Savage turned to Prof. 
Morse and welcomed his participation in the cere- 
monies, saying that wherever the iron nerves 
traverse the earth, the names of Franklin and 
Morse will be known and linked. He closed by 
thanking Capt. De Groot for his gift, in behalf of 
the press and printers of New York, whom he 
pledged to guard the trust with the vigilance of 


love. The assembly then dispersed. 
— . — 
CAR PROPULSION BY PNEUMATIC 
POWER. 


BY JAMES A. WHITNEY, MECHANICAL ENGINEER.“ 
(Continued from page 84.] 

IN further reference to each of the three classes 
of pneumatic apparatus sketched in the earlier 
portion of the present paper, it is necessary to 
consider in each the degree of utility thus far at- 
tained with it; the most feasible methods of obvi- 
ating its defects ; and the conditions under which 
it may be most advantageously adapted ío the 
needs of travel in New York City. For whatever, 
in this line, can be made practically successful 
under the drawbacks encountered in the metropo- 
lis, need excite no apprehensions of failure in any 
other locality. First in importance, as in the date 
of its original conception, is Medhurst's earliest 
scheme, known of late years in England as Ram- 
mell’s system, from its—in recent times—most 
prominent advocate, and illustrated in this coun- 
try by that fragmentary undertaking, the pneu- 
matic tunnel under Broadway, which, with a pas. 
senger car running a distance of three hundred 
feet, has confirmed, on this side of the ocean, the 
favorable expectations induced from Rammell's 
experiments, in 1861, with baggage trucks driven 
a quarter of a mile through a cast-iron tube or 
tunnel of two feet nine inches height, and a 
width of two feet four inches, narrowed at the 
bottom to two feet two inches. This line was 
worked by the partial exhaustion of the air in 
front of the car, and, with a pressure behind of 
from four to six ounces to the square inch, a speed 
of twenty-five miles an hour was obtained. Four 
years later, the completion of the tunnel from Hol- 


* Paper read heforo the New York Society of Practical En- 
gineering, Jan. 6. 15:2. 


in those for passenger transit. 


born to Easton, one and three-fourths miles, afford- 
ed opportunity for more complete, definite, and 
decisive trial. This tube in its cross section was 
of horseshoe form, four feet six inches high, and 
four feet across. In lieu of the longitudinal 
shoulders which, in the experimental line, had 
been made to do duty for rails, common wrought 
rails were employed, fixed upon suitable bed tim- 
bers arranged lengthwise under them. The goods 
trucks weighed each a tun and a half. A train of 
four trucks with an aggregate weight of ten tuns 
was forced through the tube with a blowing 
pressure of five to six ounces per square inch,or a 
vacuum equal to about one ounce less, and this at 
a speed in no degree inferior to that obtained in 
the previous or purely experimental trials. The 
expense of transport for freight was found by 
careful calculation to be less than one penny, or 
two cents, per tun per mile, including interest on 
cost of engine, wear-and-tear, fuel, attendance, and 
incidental work in the establishment. About the 
same time another trial on a large scale was made 
with a brick tunnel six hundred yards long, nine 
feet in height, and eight feet in width. The car- 
riage was fitted with a fringe of bristles reaching 
nearly to the brickwork to reduce windage, and 
the twenty-foot fan by which the blast was fur- 
nished was driven by an old locomotive engine 
jacked up, and with belt-wheels substituted for its 
drivers. Only & small portion of this line was 
level; it had at one place a gradient of one in fif- 
teen, and curves of only eight chains radius. Tlie 
car traversed the whole distance in fifty seconds, 
with an atmospheric pressure of two ounces and a 
half to the square inch. On the whole, without 
adverting to more extended or more recent trials, 
it may be assumed that, years ago, experience 
demonstrated the feasibility of propelling cars 
through tunnels by atmospheric pressure at from 
twenty to forty miles an hour, while theoretically, 
by the use combined of an air-blast &nd vacuum, 
the probability of securing a speed nearly or quite 
twice as great is apparent. But in the running of 
cars for a distance equal to that between the 
upper and lower parts of Manhattan Island, nu- 
merous details would require to be worked out 
and adjusted to secure the practical success of the 
System. Among these would be that of arranging 
for the stoppage of one car or train without inter- 
ference with others in motion along the route, 
and which in the use of a vacuum would necessi. 
tate the adoption of a plan equivalent to the valve- 
separated sections of Clegg and Samuda in their 
otherwise quite different plan. It is true that, by 
the use of an air-blast only, & continuous line of 
cars might be propelled by what might be termed 
the air cushion throughout the length of the tube, 
but in the event of the stoppage of the foremost 
on the line, danger of collision from those behind 
would be imminent. It is possible that modifica. 
tions of the turnouts applied in pneumatic tubes 
for the transmission of parcels could be applied 
That of Needham, 
an American invention, brought forward during 
the past few years, comprised a circuit tube, with 
ends connected at a suitable distance apart with 
the main or transit tube, and used in connection 
with valves which shut off, in the space between 
the ends of the circuit tube, a portion somewhat 
longer than the carrier or piston. One of the 
valves was shut in front until the carrier, cush- 
ioned by the air in front, was stopped. The other 
valve in rear was then closed, the blast being 
thus directed through the circuit tube around the 
inclosed portion of the main tube. The top of 
such portien, hinged for the purpose, was then 


opened to admit access to the carrier. With the 
circuit tube entering the main at a slight angle, 
and with automatic switch-operating mechanism 
to shift the rails, there seems no good reason 
to doubt that, by means substantially like those 
just detailed, cars in an eight or ten foot pnen. 
matic tube could be stopped at stations without 
interfering with the continued passage past of cars 
previously behind them in the tube. 

The points to which reference has just been 
had wherein the development of improvements is 
still required, are not so abstruse as to leave any 
doubt as to the practicability of securing them, 
neither can there be much doubt as to the condi. 
tions, and the sole conditions, under which the 
system can be applied in New York and other 
cities. That pneumatic tunnels, of only a few 
feet diameter, dark in spite of gas-jets, and damp 
in spite of the ever fresh current of air, are not 
adapted to popular needs and wishes, is shown by 
the fact that the projectors of the Broadway Tun. 
nel are already agitating for the privilege of mak. 
ing a tunnel thirty feet in width, in which this 
plan of pneumatic propulsion will prove inadmis. 
sible. That its use on the surface is out of the 
question is manifest at a glance. There remains 
then only an elevated railway as affording an op. 
portunity for its use, and with such it would prove 
superior to any other method of propulsion yet 
supgested. Let an elevated pneumatic tube be 
carried over the buildings and cross-streets, sut. 
tained on iron supports constructed on the prin. 
ciple of & suspension bridge over each block; 
let this tube be of wrought iron for strength and 
lightness; lined with wood for moderate warmth 
and for reduction of friction to the air-blast; 
glazed throughout its length with panes of suffi. 
cient size and numbers to light it well, furnished 
with turnouts, to enable one car to be stopped at 
every station without interference with the others; 
furnished with electric signals automatically 
actuated by the cars themselves to indicate their 
approach to the stations ; and place the working 
of the line, from the lowest duty to the highest, 
in the hands of educated, careful, and properly 
remunerated engineers, and the question of quick 
transit, in one of its phases at least, will be solved 
with greater satisfaction tothe public and credit to 
the engineering profession than the most ardent 
advocates of speedy passenger travel now dare 
hope for. The lighting of the tube by windows, 
which would constitute a most essential element 
of success, would not, as might at first appear, be 
a matter of much practical difficulty. Although 
brittle, glass is comparatively strong, and would 
resist many times the pressure required to be 
brought upon it in working the line. An ex- 
ample, apropos in this connection, of the ability 
of glass to resist pressure, was given some years 
since in steam-boiler experiments of the Franklin 
Institute, in which the plate-glass window of a 
boiler withstood the pressure until it rose sudden- 
ly to one hundred and eighty pounds to the square 
inch. 

Allusion has already been made to the proposed 
supersession of the present Broadway tunnel 
of eight feet diameter by one thirty-one feet in 
width, eighteen in height, and furnished with 
double tracks. In the plans made public, no in- 
formation is given as to the motive-power -propos- 
ed, but it is manifest that cars running in opposite 
directions could not, unless the tunnel be longitu- 
dinally partitioned from end to end, be propelled 
by the fan-blast or exhaust used in the present 
experimental work. It is hardly likely that the 
folly of wire ropes will be repeated in this case, 
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or that the slow power of horses will be used on 
a railway built at such cost. Locomotives may be 
attempted, but their employment, because of 
smoke, foul air, and jar to the foundations of 
buildings, should not be tolerated. The motive- 
power for such an underground line is not of less 
importance than the construction of the line itself, 
and the latter should, from the first, be calculated 
with especial reference to the former. Although 
the suggestion is not free from difficulties, there is 
good reason for the belief that the Clegg and Samu- 
da system, a tube with a longitudinal valve-covered 
slot in the top, and an internal piston connected 
with the car running on an external track, would 
effectually subserve the purpose of transit through 
such a passage-way under the streets. During the 
existence of the line between Kingston and Dalkey, 
a gross load of fifty tuns was at times propelled at 
& speed of fifty miles at hour, the gradient being 
one in one hundred and fifteen, the diameter of 
the main fifteen inches, the vacuum at the great- 
est equal to twenty-five inches of mercury, and 
the engine of one hundred horse-power. The 
leakage of the valve absorbed about ten horse- 
power per mile, or thirty horse-power per section 
of three miles. The cost of such a railway, laid 
on the surface, was about twenty-five thousand 
dollars per mile, at the prices of labor and material] 
& quarter of a century or more ago. The loss of 
power by leakage through the valveappearsto have 
amounted to from one-fourth to one-third of the 
whole. But this, while serious wben in direct com- 
petition with locomotives, would be of minor conse- 
quence when the great patronage of a New York 
City railway warranted unusual outlay, and, as far 
as the ventilation at the tunnel is concerned, would 
prove a positive benefit to the line, though at the 
cost of fuel for the engine. It must be remember- 
ed, too, that the valves devised by Clegg and other 
projectors of his time were before the introduction 
of india-rubber, a substance better than any other 
adapted to such a purpose. There is apparently 
no good reason why astrip of caoutchouc so applied 
as to press laterally over the longitudinal opening 
in the tube, should not serve. in a much more 
efficient degree, all the functions of the compli- 
cated device of Clegg and Simuda’s railway. 
Should it prove too slight in tensile strength, a 
wire rope could be imbedded within it, and should 
its yielding power be found insufficient, this es- 
sential could be increased by giving a cellular 
consistence to the material by methods already 
known. The deterioration which would occur 
from contact of oil or grease necessarily used for 
lubrication, would, in the use of india-rubber as 
just indicated, require that it have cemented upon 
it a covering of leather or the like. 

While there can be no doubt that both an 
elevated and underground railway, properly con- 
structed, will meet with the most extended and 
profitable patronage from the citizens of New 
York, there is no reason to suppose that the sur- 
face lines will ever be given up, and on them 
some motive-power other than horses or steam 
should be provided. Of the several systems of 
pneumatic propulsion, that which embraces tanks 
of compressed air, serving in lieu of steam in the 
driving of engine pistons, is the only one adapted 
to the purpose. A number of trials have been 
made during the past few years with alleged satis- 
factory results, but it is doubtful if the chief ob- 
stacles to its employment at all seasons of the year 
have been overcome. Among recent inventions 
designed to increase the utility of the system is 
one in which the tanks are to be made of paper, 
obviously to prevent as far as possible the loss of 


power by radiation of heat generated from the 
compression of air in the tanks; another covers 
the use of a number of cylinders connected by 
tubes to form together the compressed air reser- 
voir of the car, and which admits of a more con- 
venient arrangement of as well as greater strength 
in such reservoir. The inventor of this also claims 
the combination with the heating apparatus of 
the car of & conducting pipe from the reservoir in 
such a way that the compressed air, while passing 
to the engine, may be heated to incrense its expan- 
sive power, while still another feature of his ap- 
paratus is a mufller or box lined with soft fibrous 
material, to receive the exhaust from the engine 
and deaden its sound. 

The plan of making the reservoir of non-conduct- 
ing material might possess a certain advantage if 
the air could be used as soon as compressed, or be- 
fore time for any considerable radiation had been af- 
forded. The arrangement of the air-holding cylin- 
ders in connection with each other would afford in 
some cases a source of convenience, but would not 
be essential to the arrangement of the cylinders 
with regard to economy of space, as the cylinders 
might, in succession, be brought in communication 
with the engines. The need of the muffler seems 
doubtful, and, as the air could hardly leave the 
cylinders quite reduced to atmospheric pressure, it 
would probably be much better to throw the ex- 
haust into the car-heating furnace in winter to 
urge the blast, and in summer into the body of 
the car to cool the atmosphere therein. The heat- 
ing of the compressed air to increase its power of 
expansion would be likely to be of advantage only 
when incidentally incurred in protecting the cyl- 
inders from the congelation of vapor contained in 
the air, and liable to be frozen by the absorption of 
heat by the expansion of the air in working the 
engine. To this end, it would be advisable to 
arrange the cylinders within annular jackets in 
open communication with the furnace used for 
warming the car, and which should be constructed 
with especial reference to this use in connection 
with the driving motor. This last should further- 
more be so applied in connection with the brakes, 
that the throw of & lever would instantly turn the 
pneumatic power from the propulsion of the car 
to its stoppage, which, by this means, could prob- 
ably be accomplished in less time and within a 
shorter space than could be done with horses at 
an equal speed. "There is in addition to those just 
specified another point which is now beginning to 
attract the attention it deserves, viz., the regula- 
tion of the inflow of air to the cylinders. This has 
been accomplished, it is claimed, by very simple 
devices, and, indeed, the mechanism need not be 
complex, for the connection of the stem of a press- 
ure-gauge with a valve governing the size of the 
cylinder inlet-ports would seem to fully embrace 
the principle of an efficient device for the purpose. 

The elements enumerated as essential to the 
success of the system will necessitate the con- 
struction of a street car radically different from 
those now in use, especially in the matter of 
weight. But there should be no difficulty in re- 
ducing the weight of the car, so as not to exceed, 
with its engines and reservoir, nine thousand 
pounds, the weight of the clumsy vehicles that 
now traverse the tramways of New York. 

In conclusion, such in brief are the ideas of the 
writer on the most important application yet sug- 
gested of so-called pneumatic power. As to how 
far they will ever reach fruition in the solution of 
the vexed question of city transit, it is impossible 
to say. But they have been deduced, without ref. 
erence to any especial plan or theory, from the ac- 


tua! results of recorded practice not less than 
from the well-known laws of science, and have led 
him to believe that passengers may be cheaply 
carried to and from the City Hall at from twenty 
to forty miles an hour with all the comfort of 
ordinary railways, and none of the dangers or in- 
conveniences incident to the employment of loco- 
motives. 
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Steam Ferry between France and England. 


TE commission of the Assembly to whom the 
subject was referred has made a report approving 
the project of a steam ferry across the Straits of 
Dover, between the towns of Dover and Calais. 

The commission sat at the Prefecture of Arras 
and heard the arguments advanced by the projec- 
tors, among whom are the well-known French 
naval architect, M. Dupuy de Lowe, president of 
the Conseil d'Etude; M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the 
well-known ‘Imperialist minister; Mr. Scott Rus- 
gell, the builder of the Great Eastern, and others. 
M. Dupuy de Lowe acts in his own name and in 
that of the Société des Forges et Chautiers de la 
Mediterranée. 

The leading features in the new project are the 
construction of three large and powerfully-engined 
steamers, the dimensions of which will be :—Length 
over all, 450 feet; breadth at water-line, 50 feet; 
depth, from deck to bottom of the hold, 32 feet ; 
deck-house, 8 feet; draught of water when loaded, 
18 feet 8 inches ; displacement, 4,000 tuns ; diame- 
ter of paddle-wheel, 50 feet; immersion of paddle- 
wheel, 10 feet. Each wheel will be driven by an 
engine of 700 horse-power nominal, capable of 
working up to 3,500, giving an aggregate of 7,000 
horsea to each vessel. The two wheels will be dis- 
tinct from each other, thus allowing them to be 
worked at different rates of speed or in opposite 
directions, to assist in bringing the steanrer along- 
side the wharf or to turn the ship round in little 
more than her own length. On a lower deck will 
be a double line of rails, each line being of suffi- 
cient length to receive fifteen railway-carriages 
and wagons, making in all a train of thirty carri- 
ages, The estimated rate of speed will be eighteen 
knots an hour, whereby it is hoped to perform the 
passage in one hour and ten minutes in fine weather, 
and in one hour and thirty minutes in bad. By 
using two steamers, and having one in reserve, the 
projectors would be enabled to make six passages 
each way daily, thus carrying 2,680 passengers and 
2,640 tuns of goods per day, or 978,200 passengers 
and 963,600 tuns of goods a year. The cost of these 


steamers is estimated at about £136,000 each, or in 
round numbers £400,000 for the three. 

To receive these steamers, it will be necessary to 
construct a new dock at Calais. 

The projectors asked of the French Government 
four things :— 

1. The authorization to construct a gare-maritime 
or dock at their own risk—such dock to remain 
their sole property in perpetuity. 

2. That the bridge to connect this dock with the 
shore and the North of France Railway shall be 
made at the cost of either the French Government 
or the North of France Railway. 

3. That the French Government will use their 
good offices to induce the English Government to 
execute the necessary works at Dover for embark- 
ing and disembarking the trains brought from the 
steam ferries. 

4. That the French Government will enter intos 
mail contract for twenty years with an annual 
subsidy of £20,000. 

The projectore hoped, if all these are granted, 
to obtain a similar contract and subsidy from the 
English Government for carrying the English 
mails. The projectors calculated on two years and 
a half to put their plans into execution, and pro- 
posed that the contract of twenty years begin to run 
two years and a half after the state concession shall 
be granted. 
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Stevens Institute Lectures. 
It is with pleasure we call attention to the 


will show, they are intended for the benefit of; 


men of science and those interested in the special 
subjecta of Mechanical and Civil Engineering, and 
nre not expected to prove attractive to & general 
audience. The names of the lecturers are a suffi- 
cient announcement of the interest and value of 
the information which will be conveyed, and the 
subjects will be very fully illastrated by general 
and detailed drawings. 

J.ecture I.—By Mr. A. L. Holley, C.E., on“ Bes- 
semer Machinery." "Tuesday, Feb. 6. 

Lecture II. By Mr. A. L. Holley, C. E., on Mod- 
ern Rolling-mill Machinery.” Thursday, Feb. 8. 

Lecture III. By Prof. J. E. Hilgard, on “ Meth- 
ods of Precision in Weighing and Measuring.” 
Friday, Feb. 16. 


Wilson's Patent Car-truck. 


on the axis of the truck by the swinging-links and 


THE various combinations of friction-wheels, | oval crown-plate, giving the car an easy adapta- 
course of lectures which will be delivered at the | rollers, swinging-bolsters, etc., hitherto employed tion to curves without strain and unnecessary 
dates specified below, in the Lecture Hall of the to enable a car to adapt itself to the curvatures of | friction, and avoiding the expense of a swinging. 
stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. the railway-track, have been open to manifest and bolster. 

As & consideration of the subjects enumerated | serious defects. Among others, & tendency to 


spread the track at the curves and to pass the lat- 
ter, which has frequently proved the source of no 
inconsiderable detriment both to rolling-stock and 
permanent-way. To avoid all this is the object of 
the invention herewith illustrated. This is an 
improved truck, invented by Mr. T. L. Wilson, 
patented Feb. 10, 1869, and now brought before 
the publie by Messrs. McMurray, Fuller & Co., of 
Toronto, Canada. Fig. 1 shows an end elevation 
and sectional end view of the apparatus, and Fig. 
2 a side elevation of the same. Aside from other 
advantages herein more specifically referred to 
further on, there will be noticed the substitution 
of the reverse-coil nest spiral spring in lieu of the 
comparatively heavy elliptic spring. The spring 


being placed midway between the tread of the 
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Lecture 1V .—By Mr. Coleman Sellers, on“ Trans- 
mission of Motion." Monday, Feb. 19. 

Lecture V.—By Prof. R. H. Thurston, on “ The 
History of the Steam-engine and the Direction of 
its Future Development." Thursday, Feb. 22. 

Lecture VI.—By Prof. R. H. Thurston, on “ The 
History of the Steam-engine and the Direction of 
it8 Future Deveiopment." Tuesday, Feb. 27. 

Tickets for the course are one dollar. Single 
tickets, twenty-five cents at the door. We are 
sure that neither time nor money can be more ad- 
vantageously applied than in availing one’s self of 
the interest and information afforded by these 
lectures, 


AMATEUR SAFE SMASHING.—A few days since a 
ga fe, the key of which was lost, was sent to an 
expert in Maiden Lane, New York City, to be 
opened. The operator, after drilling for some 
hours, concluded to try the effect of gunpowder. 
lle not only opened the safe but broke the win- 
dows in three buildings and got himself arrested 
by the police. 


WILSON'S PATENT CAR-TRUCK. 


wheel and the center of the journals, the weight 
of the load is thus concentrated at the proper 
place, instead of being carried too much inward 
toward the center of the axle—as is the case with 
all swinging-bolster trucks—and causing the bear- 
ings to wear more on the inner than on the outer 
ends. The elliptic spring, owing to its size, could 
not be so placed without interfering with the 
wheels; nor is it necessary to weaken the truck- 
frame by cutting it away to make room for the 
spiral spring, as was the case with the elliptic. 

A crown-plate, d, of an oval instead of a cylin- 
drical form, is employed to facilitate the lateral 
play of the bolster, a. The spring-link brackets, 
b, it will be seen, are so arranged as to act in con- 
junction with the crown-plate, and prevent the 


! truck from diverging from the permanent-way in 


case of accident; the oval shape of the crown- 
plate, catching the bolt that acta in it, and form- 
ing a resistance simultaneously with the spring- 
link brackets dropping between the truck-frame 
timbers on both sides of each wheel, thus giving 
five distinct points of resistance, and making it 
impossible for the truck to swerve from the track. 
A radial and lateral motion is secured to the car 


The general and particular advantages of this 
improvement will be apparent on examination to 
all who have a practical knowledge of what is 
requisite in a good car-truck, namely, simplicity of 
construction, economy of first cost, strength, safe- 
ty, and durability. 'l'he engravings represent the 
truck in a loaded position for freight car. The 
gauge is four feet eight and a half inches. In the 
references, c id the link-carrier, e, the spring-cap, 
f, the spring-seat, and g, the carrying-link. 

The truck has been adopted after trial by the 
Great Western Railway of Canada, and also by the 
Toronto and Nepissing Railway, on which a car 
equipped with the truck hag been running regu- 
larly for the last four months with 8,500 feet of 
wet lumber, weighing not less than thirteen tung 
Weight of car, 11,000 pounds, carrving 26,000 


pounds freight. On a three-foot six-inch gauge 
this car will carry two pounds of freight to one 
of dead weight. The center of gravity is eighteen 
inches lower than that of other trucks. 
— . — 

The Rumford Medal and the Harrison Boiler. 

THE American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
has presented the Rumford” medals to Joseph 
Harrison, Jr., of Philadelphia, for his “ invention 
of safety boilers.” The award of the medal was 
made at the last annual meeting of the Academy 
(1871), and the correspondence on the subject, to- 
gether with a brief account of the origin of the 
fund, and of the previous awards of the medal, 
will be found in our news columns. Among the 
former recipients of the “ Rumford medals” in 


America and in Europe will be found the names 
of Dr. Robert Hare, of Philadelphia; John B. 
Ericsson, and George H. Corliss, of our own coun- 
try; and Sir Humphry Davy, Michael Faraday, 
Sir David Brewster, F. J. D. Arago, Henry Fox 
Talbot, Dr. Arnott, and John Tyndall, abroad. in 
the United States, the medals are provided for by 
a fund, placed by Count Rumford in charge of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Boston, 
and in Europe by a similar fund, placed in charge 
of the Royal Society, London.—Beehange. 
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Royal Scottish Society of Arts. 

AT one of the weekly meetings, recently, of this 
society, Dr. Stevenson Macadam, F. R. S. E., read a 
valuable communication on the relative photogenic 
value of vegetable, animal, and mineral oils, and 
coal gas. After giving many interesting details 
obtained by experimental research, Dr. Macadam 
said that paraffine oil and gas are cheaper than 
any of the other materials. Where any reason- 
able quantity is used, gas is decidedly the cheap- 
est; but where extremely small jets are em- 
ployed, the ordinary paraffine lamp has the advan- 
tage in respect of cost, though it requires some 
trouble to keep it in order. In concluding his 
paper, Dr. Macadam called attention to the fact 
that the refined paraffine oil used in Jamps, and 
which costs 2s. per gallon, is made from crude 
paraffine oil costing only 41¢d. or 5d. per gallon. 
If, he said, they could get the crude oil broken up 
into a permanent gas, he did not see why an illu- 


minating agent should not be got at a very cheap 
rate. Mr. Miller said that in Prussia, Silesia, and 
other parts of the Continent he had seen gas made 
from the crude paraffine oil, which was said to be 
not only better than that made from coal, but much 
more economical. Mr. Reid said that something 
of the kind had been done in this country under 
Mackenzie's patent by mixing the crude oil with 
coal-dust. The oil had algo been used alone in 
n retort. Great difficulty had, however, been 
found in getting equal results. Mr. Miller said 
that on the Continent the practice was to run the 
crude oil into the retorts, which were kept at a 
uniform low temperature. Dr. Macadam said there 
was no difficulty in getting & good gas from the 
oil, but the difficulty was to get a gas that would 
keep its quality for more than a day or two. Some 
further discussion took place, and & vote of thanks 
was accorded to Dr. Macadam for his paper. 


— 4 


GROWTH OF NEW YORK CrTY.— The annual re- 
port of the Superintendent of Buildings in New 
York, for the yéar 1871, has just been issued. Dur: 
ing the past year, 4,180 new buildings were cüm- 
menced, and 3,624 completed. 
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The Coloring of Veneers. 

SOME manufacturers of Germany, who had been 
supplied from Paris with veneers, colored through- 
out their mass, were necessitated by the late war 
to produce them themselves. Experiments made 
in this direction gave in the beginning colors fixed 
only on the outside, while the inside was untouched, 
until the veneers were soaked for twenty-four 
hours in a solution of caustic soda, containing ten 
per cent. of soda, and boiled therein for half an 
hour; after washing them with sufficient water, to 
remove the alkali, they may be dyed throughout 
their mass. This treatment with soda effects a 
general disintegration of the wood, whereby it be- 
comes in the moist state elastic and Jeather-like, 
and ready to absorb the color; it must then, after 
dyeing, be dried between sheets of paper, and sub- 
jected to pressure to retain its shape. Veneers 
treated in this way, and left for twenty-four hours 
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or a steam-engine. It must be powerful enough 
to take in a bundle at a time, strip off the ears and 
husk them, and the stalks, as they pass through, 
can be cut up and elevated by a straw-carrier. I 
believe in less than ten years we shall see hun- 
dreds of such machines travelling from farm to 
farm as thrashing-machines now do, and we 
shall wonder how we ever got along without 
them." 


— m 


The Northern Pacific Railroad. 


THIS company has just closed a contract with 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works for fifty first-class 
locomotives, which will be added to 48 already pur- 
chased, principally from the same works. This road 
has also purchased 50,000 tuns of railroad iron 
from Pennsylvania manufacturers, besides an im- 
mense quantity of spikes, frogs, switclies, cars, 


in a hot decoction of log-wood (one part of log- | chains, etc., the outlay for which, in Philadelphia 
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wood to three of decoction), removing them after 
the lapse of that time, and, after drying them su- 
perficially, putting them into a hot solution of cop- 
peras (one part of copperas to thirty of water), will, 
after twenty-four hours, become beautifully and 
completely dyed black. 

A solution of one part of picric acid in sixty of 
water, with the addition of so much ammoniaas to 
become perceptible to the nose, dyes the veneers 
yellow, which color is not in the least affected by 
subsequent varnishing. Coralline dissolved in hot 
water, to which a little caustic soda and one-fifth 
of its volume of soluble glass has been added, pro- 
duces rose colors of different shades, dependent on 
the amount of coralline taken. The only color which 
veneers will take up, without previous treatment of 
soda, is silver gray, produced by soaking them for 
a day in a solution of copperas (one of copperas to 
one hundred of water). Ezchange. 

— } 4-———— 
Futurs of Corn Harvesting. 

A WRITER in thé Agriculturist says:—'" I be- 
lieve corn will yel Be harvested as we harvest 
wheat—cut with a renper, bound into bundles 
of a convenient size for pitching, and then thrashe'l 


or husked by a big machine, driven by ten horses 
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and Pennsylvania alone, during the last eighteen 
months, has been upward of $5,000,000. As the 
road goes on, even more in proportion than this 
immense sum will be expended in this State, show- 
ing that the originator and promoter of this enter- 
prise, Jay Cooke, believes in patronizing home in- 
dustry. The road is now completed to Morehead, 
a point 260 miles west of Duluth, and goes ahead 
rapidly, the cash capital being well apace with its 
construction, as the bond sales for December alone 
were upward of $1,000,000. 

One hears of so many contracts with the Baldwin 
Works now that it is difficult to foresee how the 
work is to be done. With Russia the firm has 
orders for 500 first-class engines, 50 for the North 
Pacific, large South America orders, and no end of 
little jobs of equipping new roads at home. It is 
a curious fact that, when competing with English 
works for locomotives, this establishment can “ dis- 
count them $1,000 on an engine, notwithstanding 
the higher price of American iron and labor, show- 
ing that the manufacturers abroad make money, if 
the men do not. The great demand upon theso 
worka will soon require an extension of facilities, 
for with such orders one locomotive turned out 
daily will not supply the trade.—iton Age. 
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OFFICIAL LIST OF PATENTS 


ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES 
PATENT OFFICE 


For the Week ending January 16, 1872, 


AND aol BBARING THAT DATR. 


\R-ported omcially for the American Arttean."] 


nessey, Waterford Works, N. J. 
122,783.—Gas APPARATUS.—George Olney, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


122.3234. CLAMP FOR KAILWAY Caks.—William H. Paige, assign- 
or to hiiuuselt and John I. Moore, Springfield, Maos. 


Burrlllville, R. I. 


122,131.—CniLp's CRADLE.—John L. Riter, Brownsville, Ind. 


sell, Lawrence. Mass. 
122.4 
Russell and Charles J. Bradbury, Lawrence, Mass. 


i 122,740.—CORN-SHRLLER.—Hugh Sells, Vienna, Canada. 
PATENT CLAIME, JsawiNes, AND SPROIPIOATIONS.— OWING 122. 
w the constantly tacreusing number of patents issued. we 
re —ax we mus! Luce done sooner or later—ceased to pub- 
lish the aims, and instead thereof we publish the names of 
the nuteniecs, with the tillers of their inventions, with de- 
acrintionzon another paqe of some of the more importanttn- 
ventions ; but we are prepared to furnish immediately on 
applicutime. or by return mail, when requested by letter, a 


Ohio. 
122113.—S A8H-HOLDER.—Aaron Thomas, Milton, III. 


Brooklyn, N. Y 


122.532.— Wa TRR-WHEEL.—John Mullic « and Benjamin Mnilica, 
Jun., assixnor of one-third thelr right to Kobert A. Hen- 


122.735 —W RINGING AND MAXGLING MACHINE.—Ara Paine, 


. dames A. Preston, Greensborough, 
a. 


122,733.—RackK Fon WATER-WHEEL FLUMR8.—George W. Rus- 


.739.— (ATE FOR TeRnINL T WATR-WRRRERI.a.— George W. 


22,741.—CHAMBER-VESSEL.—John Sullivan, Thornton, Canada. 


122.742.— Hon FOR VRHICL®-WHEELS.—Hiram Tavlor, Milton, 
Alfred P. Taylor, Mineral Ridge, and Cyrus Palm, Jackson, 


122.744.—TYPE-DISTBIBUTING MACHINE.—David B. Thompson, 


copy of th» claims of any existing patent, for - 


patent issued since November 20, 1866, for 


We will also supply a sketch of the parts claimed in any patent, 
or a full copy of the drawing thereof, at charges varying 


from $1 upwards. 


ADVICE TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


Whenever asked, we will promptly send, gratis, our recently put- 
bixzhed pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR 
INVENTORS AND PATENTRES,” containing details of the 
proceedings necessary to be taken by inventors desirous of ob- 

Also, Instrue- 

fona to Patentes concerning Re-iaeues, Ertensions, In- 


taining Letcers-Patentin the United States, 


fringements, Foreign Patents, etc. 


Addvess Brown, Coomss & Co., Solicitors of American and 


Foreign Patenta, 189 Aruuliray, New York. 


12.693. WALL-PROTECTOR FOR WasII-STAND8.—Frank Allen, 


vlcago, II 


122.604.—ENvELOPR AND LxTTRR-SHERKT COMBINED.—Joslah 


Burnham Anderson, Wakefeld, Mass. 


]?2,695.—S9E WING-MACHINR.—James T. Bavys, Bridgeport, Ohio. 


a IRON HANDLE.—Samuel R. Bartlett, Burlington, 
owa. 


122,697.— Brr-nive.—Christian Beard, Wayviesborough, Va. 
122,698. —Bkp-DoTTOM.—llarmon Benedict, Philadelphia, Pa. 


127.6899. — TL L-covPLING.— Thomas R. Bevans and Cornelius 
Barkenbus, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


122,00.—PRRSsURR-GaAUGK.— eflerson Brown, Jun., New York 
City. Ante-dated Jan. 10, 1872. 


122.701.—DriPauvarpd fox DBRU«H&s — William Buck, Ports- 


month, assignor to himself and William W. Urquhurt, Bay 
City, Mich. l 


122.,0).--MaACHINR FOR CUTTING THRRADS ON BorTS.—Orv.llo 
C. Burton, asstenor to himself and Charles H. Graham, 
Uniouvile, Conn. 


eee Strip.—Hermann Bussmann, Syracuse, 


192,794, —SAFETY-VALY K.— Hiram P. Case and Robert P. Baillie, 
Detroit, Mich. 


122,705.—SPINDLE-BRARING FOR SPINNING MACIINES.—Linneus 
Cheetham, Lewiston, Me. 


122.706.—MACHINR FOR UpsrttTina BOLT BLANK3.—James B. 
Clark, Plantsville, Conn. Ante-dateu Jan. 8, 1872. 


12924.,07.— Toy FOR PRODUCING A CRYING SovND.—Robert J. 
tiny. assiygnor to himself and Tasker H. Marvin, New York 
` ty, 


3 AND PENCIL-CA8E.—John Cockburn, New York 
ny. 


122,709. -CIRoN BUILDING.—John M. Cornell, New York City. 


122, 7l0.—-STRAM l]IKATING APPARATUS COMBINKD WITH A 
RANOE.— Edward Mortimer Decy, New York City. 


124,111.—HARROW.—Samuel Donaldson, Fenton, Mich. 


122.712.— ATTACHMENT FOR HoisTING-GEARS.—George Duerre, 
Williamsburg, N. Y. 


122,713.—RoTABY EXGINE.—-lames Beard Faucett, Pope's Sta- 
tion, Miss. 


1922111.—MACHTINK FOR MAKING BRICKS AND ARTIFICIAL 
Scronga.—Joln Fenson, Toronto, Canada. 


a TETAAN ROD CoNNECTION.—Edward G. Fish, Colfax, 
OWA. 


12?.716.—ALLOY FOR r.TNING Water COOLRNS, TANKS, RTC — 


Zeb na E. Fobes, Troy, N. Y., assignor to himself and Henry 
Patchin, Bennington, Vt. 


122,717.—RBRERCH-LOADING  FIER-ARM.—Awus*tin. T. Freeman, 
Herkimer, assignor to K. Remington & Sons, Ilion, N. Y. 


122.718.-NozzLe FOR SODA-FOUNTAINS,—Willlam Gee, New 
York City. 


122.719 —ELASTIC NOZZLE FOR Hos&.—Jolin Greacen, Jun., New 
York City. Ante-dated Dec. 29. 1871. 


122,130.—RADIATOR.—John Gross, Ridgeville, Canada. 


1950 -DBOPSEIGRE GaASALIER.—John Horton, New York 
; y. 


122,722.—OS8CILLATING LiFTING-PUMP.—End win Horsey, King- 


9115 Canada, assignor to Anthony Sluthour, Cleveland, 
h lo. 


122,123. —AG RI CULTURAL BoirER.— Peter H. Inman and Charles 
B Withington, Janesville, Wis. 


at aa a DEING —Benjamin W. Jager, Halnesville, 


122.725.— K StL.—Nathaniel Johnson, New York City. 


122,725.—TH BASHING MACHINE.—Jacob 8. Keller, and Isaac L. 
Stoner, Ephrata Township, Pa. 


m 27.—Ea XTH-CL9SET.—Benjamin Lundy Kent, West Chester, 
a. 


192,7238.—CONSTRUOTION OF Bteves.—Robert J. Mann, Burling- 
ton, Iowa. 


12°,729.—GRAIN-DRILL.—Dantel E. McSherry, Dayton, Ohio. 


22.7 0. — SKA T FOR CrtURCHRS8, XTC.—Charlca O. Mealia, Brook- 
lyn. N. Y. Ante dated Dec. 80, 1811. 


123,131. —PUDDLING FURNACK.— David Morgan, assignor of one- 
half bis right to William M. Speer. Pittsburg, Pa. | 


75 cents. 
We al«o furnish a printed copy of the whole specification y atiy 
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er, Hartford, Conn. 
122,746. —HEATING-5TOVE.—Samucel 8. Utter, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
122,747.—S e wING-MAOHINR.—Ausbert H. Wagner, Chicago, III. 


122,748.—PULVERIZING AND GRINDING ,MaCHINB.—Jerome Jo- 
Blah Webster, Magog, Canada. 


122,749.—CORN-SHELLER.—David G. Wells, Joliet, Ill. 
122,,530.—H AR Y ESTER.—JOohn H. Whitney, Rochester, Minn. 


Pa. 


122.752.—COTTON-PRESS.—Willlam W. Anderson, 
Tenn. 
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Republic. Ohio. 


122.734 —MARDBLE-DRESSING AND CARVING MaCHINE.—Greene 
V. Black, Jacksonville, III. 


122,755.—-PAINT FROM MAGNRESITE —John Briggs, Boston, Mass. 
122,356.—SA FET Y-VALY £.—William Camerer, Reading, Pa. 


122 757.—COLORING GRAIN AND SKEDS FOR SowING.—John C. II. 
Claussen, Charleston, 3. C. 


122,53.—DB U TTE R-CARRIER. —Joshua B. Crozier, 
Ohio. mS 


122.759.—Liquip-METRR.—Theodore A. Curtis, Sprinufleld, 
Muss., ssignor to himself and J. 8. Curtis, Hartford, Conn. 

122,150. — Tt LL-COUPLIENG.—Lyman Derby, Franconia, N. H. 

1323,5561.—NvT-LocK.—Edwin H. Dooley, New York City. 


122,762.—EXTINGUISHRR FOR STRKET LaMps.—George S. Dun- 
bar, Pittestield, Mass. 


122.763.—COMPOSITION FOR COVERING BI. ACR nA RDS. &TC.—Na- 
than m 8 usslgnorto hiinself and Joel D. Evans, Wins- 
low. Ind. 


122,764 —GATE.—Allen Gaskill, Neoga, III. 
122.765. HA RRñROW.- Columbus Hairgrove, Jacksonville, Iil. 
122,765.—Gaver-cock.—L. T. Halbert, Painesville, Ohio. 


122.767.—LAMP-EXTKNSION SUPPORTER.—Liverus Hull, Charles. 
town, Mass. 


HO VATE MAREE B LaTHE.—Gasper Hunziker, Summit, 
188. 


122,769.—- METAL TURNING-LATHR.—William Kitson, Lowell, 
Muss. 
122,510. —"CORN-PLANTER.—Jolhn L. Kreider, Chestnut Level, Pa. 
192.51'.—DEkCORATIVE OLL-PAINTING.—Jean Marie Lasché, 
Paris, France. 


ihe oe Rec LORD ENS FIREABM.—Jxine3 Lee, Milwaukee, 
vis. 


122.773.—PROOC RSS FOR MANUFACTURING FERTILIZERS.—James 

Alexander Manning. London, England. Aute- dated Dec. 80, 

1871. 

122.77 J.— PANT L- RAISTNJ OO MacniIne.—John H. Millspaugh, as- 

HERO to Millspaugli, Rowley & Milispaugh, Williamsport, 
a. 


Cumberland, 


122,775.—F I Re-PLACE.—Miles Moore, Bartlett, Tenn. 

122,176. —8A8H-HOLDER.—Oscar W. Noble, Darlington, Wis. 
122,777.—O RGAN-ACTION.—John H. Odell, New York City. 
122,778. —Ti RE-SETTER.—-Joseph Patica, Ledyard, N. Y. 


122,,79—ToOp-ROLLER FOR SPINNING MACHINES.—Stcphen 8. 
Potter, Cranston, R. I. 


122.790. —M ACHIN E FOB EDGING Boakps.—Sliinon H. Richardson, 
Bangor, Maine. 


122,781.—Saw-MILL.—S!mon H. Richardson, Bangor, Maine. 


e MACHINX.— W. Pitt Robinson, Buffa- 
O, N. . 


ieee proce BLEACH.—Jacob W. Rossman, Stock- 
port, N.Y. 


12. 784.— EARTH CLOSRT.— Hamilton Sherman, Waverly, Pa. 

122,585.—PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA. — John Stock and Jacob 
stock, New York City. 

122,186.—SEgLF-ACTING MULE FOR SPINNING.—Joseph P. Sweet, 
Hebronville, Mass. 

122,787.—W renon.—George C. Taft, Worcester, Mass. 

122,788. - BOOT AND SHOR.—George W. Tash, Dover, N. H. 


122,789.—RNOTARY STEAM-ENGINE.—Thoinas V. Van Pelt, Spring 
Hil, Kun. 


122,,90.—TRAvERSE MoTION.—Duncan Walker, East Hampton, 
Maas. 


122,791 —-ELEVATOR.—- James D. Warner, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hc C NAMING MACHINE.—Isaac J. Wells, Spring Valley, 


122.503.— A IR-RUPPLY!NG ATTACHMENT FOR Stoves.—Wesley 
Wright, Lee's Summit, Mo. 


EW LATCH AND Locx.—- James Adair, Pittsburg, 
^a. 


122.295 —Loox-HEDDLE.—John Ashworth, Andover, Mass, 
122,796.— METALLIC BARREL.—James I. Bard, New Orleans, La. 


122.797.— Ff REPROOF COLUMN.—William A. Berkey, Grand Rap- 
jds, Mich. 


eee BEgDp-BoTTOM.—Charles Bigeon, Cincinnati, 
)1:10. 


122,199.— REFRIGERATING CUCPBOARD.—John M. Blaisdell, San- 
bornton, N. II. 


ICC M. Blaisdell, Sanbornton, 


122,801.— Ha NVERTRR-CUTTRR.—John A. Bonham and Alvah J. 
i Harrington, Lovely Dale, Ind. 


122,743. —Loom STOP-MOTION AND SHUTTLE.—William W. Tuck- 


122,751.—WasuING MACHINE.—Squire Alnsworth, Pittsburg, 


Wartrace, 


153. —P nC NING-8IIEARS.—Samuel J. Beigh and Eli F. Beard, 


— — 


1?2,802.—MoTI Y R-POWRER.—A dolph Bouchard, Rew Orleans, Ls, 


122,501,.—GRa tN-DINDXR.—Charles W. Bowron, Chicago, Ill 
Ante-dated Jan. 1, 1872 f 


122,904 —MOP-WRIXORER.— Edward E. Brewster, Holly, Mien. 
Mer es SUUTTER-4LINDS.— William E. Brock, New York 
sity. 
122,506.—-MeTAL-SLAT FOR  BHUTTER BLINDSs.—William f. 
Brock, New York Clty. 
122.807.—Tik-rop FUR BHUTTER-BLINDS.— WIIIlam 
New York City. 
122.808. —TAssEL FOR MUFFS.—Samuel Brody, New York City, 
eee A ee VAREL Aeron H. Brubaker, Brunersyiiic, 
a 


E. Broek, 


122.810.—DisriLLING AND BLEACHING OILS.—Churles J.T. Bur. 
cey, Black Rock, Conn. 


122,511, —GRIN DINQ-MILL.— Jabez Burns, New York City. 


122,512. —H ev wrine-stTove.—Ferdinand E. Chatard, Jun., Balt}. 
more, Md. 


122,513. CRALE-TIEAND STRAINING-LEVBE.—James C. Colt. Che. 

raw, S. C 

122,814.—HaAND-caR.—Jairus Collina, assignor to himself and 
John D. Saltsgaves, Fairview, Ohio. 


122.815. CMACHINR FOR STRAIGHTENING FINGER-BARS.—Joseph 
Corns, Akron, On Io. 


122.816.—MACHINR FOR STRIPPING AND ROOKING Tonio. 
Otis Dean, assignor of two-thirds his right to Philip Whit. 
lock, Richmond, Va. 


12?.817.—STAMPING Press.—John Wesley Dodge, Mal“en. ar 
a gnor to himself, Charles E. Woodman, and William Butter. 
field. Boston, Mass. 


122,418, — FRICTION-PULLEY.— Willlam Ebbitt, New York City. 


122.819.— TIR MMRR FOR SRkwING-MACHINRS.—John V. P. E!. 
dredge, Detroit, Mich., assignor to Charles A. Shaw, Bidde 
ford, Maine, and Henry W. Boardman, Lowell, Mass. 


122,820.—SrrRiIna RUNNING-GEAR FOR WAGONS8.—John Faussett, 
Leonardtown, Md. ; 


„„ JAR.— Willlam L. Faxon, Quincy, 
ARS. 


122,822.—FRICTION-CLUTCN.—Peter Ferguson, New Haven, 
Conn., and Francis G. Bates, Springfield, Maes. 


122 §23.—PROPELLER.—Ross Forward, Cincinnati, Oh jo. 


122,894.—MaNUPFACTURING FLAT ORNAMENTAL CHAINS.—J0- 
n J. Freeman, assignorto Freeman & Co, Attleborocgh, 
ARS. 


122,825.—PUMP-PIsTON.—Paul Giffard, Par ja, France. 


122.826.—CURTAIN-FIXTURK.—Albert J. Goodrich, assignor to 
Turner, Seymour & Judds, Wolcottvilke, Conn. 


122,827.—GRIsT-MILL.—Fdward Harrison, New Haven, Conn. 


122,828. —MACHINX FOR PLANING BaAKREL-HEADS.—George R. 
Hay, Cleveland, Ot lo. 


122,829.—A XL &-BO0 X.— John T. Henry, New Haven, Conn. 


122,£30.— TABLE FOR Gamen.—Henry R. Hey), Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ante-dated December 30, 1871. 


ILS WANDEASE FOR V&ssELS.—Oliver P. Hix, Rockland, 

e. 

122 832. —MACHINR FOR BRRAKING STONES, BETO —Arthur lope, 
Prahan, Colony of Victoria, assivnor to himself and Hagh 

Junor Browne, Melbourne, Australia. 


122.853.—Prop ror Bvraov-ToPs.—Anthony Huff and Andrew 
J. Mitchel), Louisville, Ky. 


122,831.—FoLDING-cCHaTR.—Theodore Johnson, Portland, Me., 
ass!ynor to Joseph H. Travis and Eugene H. Mahoney. 


192,535.—W aGONn-11UB.—Thomas M. Jones and Charles W. Fill 
more, Chicago, III. 


122,836.—Matcu-nox.—Albert D. Judd, New Haven, Conn. 
122,.837.— MACHINE FOR RIVRTING HIN urs —Edward H. Lacey 
and Platt Lyon, assignors to Koy & Co., West Troy, N. Y 
122,828. T HI LL-COUPLING.—Lars P. Larson, Yonkers, N. Y. 
122,839.—ELevaTor.—Willlam Livingstone and William F. 


Hoiske, Brooklyn, rasignorsto William F. Holske and. Wil- 
Nam H. Stlberhorn, New York City. 


122,840. -FaSTRNING FOR S\TCHRLS.—Philip P. Lynch, Newark, 
N. J., assignor to himself and John M. Riley. Antc-dated 
December 23, I*51. 


122.841.—LOCOMOTIVR-BOILER FURNACE.—Philip W. Mackenzie, 
Blauveltville, N. Y. 


122,442. —FERD-GAUGR FOR PRINTIXNG-PRESSES.—Edward N. 
Maxwell, Louisville, Ky. 


122,813.— WINDING APPARATUS FOR OTATER-DREDGES.--Thomas 
e Mayhew, Port Morris, N. J. Ante-dated, January 
„1872. 


122,541.—P APRR-CUTTING MACRHINE.— Charles W. L. Montague, 
Brooklyn. N. X., ass ix nor to Cyril C. Child, Boston, Mass. 
12, 845.—LOck · N Ur. —Almon T. Morris, Nevada, Ohio. 


122,846.—-Hoi8TING Apparatus.— Charles R. Otis and Norton P. 
Otis, Yonkers, N. Y. 


122,847.—GAUGRK-COCK FOR 8TERAM-BOILERS.—William Painter. 
Menor of one-half his right to Lewis 1t. Keizer, Baltimore, 


MIS PLCAOTION ENGINE C RODET, Crouch Parvin, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


EE C. Parvin, Philadelphia, 
a. 


122,50.CLAND-CARRIAGE.—Robert Crouch Parvin, Philadel 
phia, Pa. 


ri ahs MACHINE.—James W. Penfield, Willoughby, 
Ohio. 
122,852.—CLIPPING SEREARSG.— Joseph R. Priest and Roswell T. 


Smith, asstgnora to themselves, William Earl, and James G. 
Blunt, Nashua, N. H. 


122.853. DRAUGHT-REQULATOR FOR PLows.—Martin Prillaman 
Tipton, Ind. Ante-dated January 8, 1872. 

122,551. —5C 18A R-BOo X .— William R. Rhoades, Auburn, N. Y. 
122,855.—D18H-RACK.—J. Max Rudiger, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


122,856.—PRANUT SHELLER.--Joseph W. Sands and Benjamin 
F. Waltere, Norfolk, Va. 


122,857.—N ot lasued. 
122,858.— METHOD OF CONDUCTING THREAD OVER THE GUIDE: 


WIRE OF BOBBIN-WINDERS FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—George 


G. Sheldon, assignor to himself and Nelson C. Gridley, Cui- 
cago, III. 


122,859.— Truss.—Jacob A. Sherman, New York City. 
122,860.— MACHINE FOR PUNCHING AND BHEARING METAL.—Ed- 


ward A. Sloat, Stone Mill, N. Y. 


122,861.—COMBINED CuULTIYATOR AND PLANTER.—Emanuel 


Spangler, York, Pa. 


EFF H. Speakman, Philadelphia, 
a. 


122.863.—BA8R-BURNING FIRE-PLAOR HRaTER.—James Spear 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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122.364.—LA w».— William Staehlen, Williamsburgh, assignor to 
Charles F. A. Hinrichs, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

122.865. CTRUN K-LOCK.—Joseph Stanton, assignor to Adolphus 
Hagelin, New York City. 

8 Christian Immanuel Sturm, Buffalo, 

122,361.—INX-ERASRR.—James W. Tallmadge, New York City. 

5 HAIB-CLOTH.—l1saac N. Ticbenor, Newark, 

12. 889.—-VULOCANIz Ep RUBBER RTW FOR BOOT AND SHOE 
HEELS.— William H. Towere, Boston, Mass. 

122.870. —-CHnUBN.— John Vanatter, Stratford, Canada. 

122871. - COOK INGS-sTO VE. - NIcholas 8. Vedder, Troy, N. Y. 

e TaBLE.—Ausbert H. Wagner, Chi- 
cago, III. 

12:.873.—Ho8E-COUPLING.—Thomas W. Welsh, assignor to the 
Westinghouse Air-brake Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

122,74.-CANAL-BOAT.—Horaee Wickham, Jun., assignor to 
Henry P. Caldwell and Hugo Wangeman, Chicago, lil. 

122,8:5.—ToY.—Charles Wigger, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

124:6.—MACHINE FOB FINISHING HORSESHOE-NAILS.—Harry 
A. Wills, aesignor te Julia A. Wille, Vergennes, and Lucy 8. 
Kingsland, Burlington, Vt. 


RE-ISSUES. 


4,710.-Ha RVESTER.—Div. A.—Thomas Berry, Louisburg, Ky., 
assignor to John F. Seiberling, Akron, Ohio. Patent No. 
20,618, dated June 22, 1858. 

4121.—HARYESTER.—Div. B.—Thomas Berry. Louisburg, Ky., 
assignor to John F. Selberling, Akron, Ohio. Patent No. 
10.618, dated June 22, 1858. 

4/12.CoOLING AND DRYING MEAL.—John Deuchfleld, Syra- 
case, N. Y. Patent No. 19,981, dated April 20, 1858. 

413—SPRING BEsD-BoTTOM —Elisha E. Everitt, assignor to 
Henry F. Hover, Philadelphia, Pa. Patent No. 69,198, dated 
September 24, 1861. 

41.—PRBPARING Frau FOR Foop.—George H. Heron, assignor, 
by mesne-assignments, to Edwin T. Fowler, Washington, 
BDB. C. Patent No. 70,435, dated Nov. 5, 1867. 

4.715.—PAINT-MILL.—John W. Masury, New York City.—Patent 
Xo. 107,989, dated Oct. 4, 1870. 


DESICNS. 


5,472.—C \RPET-PATTERN.—.Jonathan Crabtree, 
John Gay, Philadelphia, Pa. 


5413 —TaBLe.— William If. Groff, Lawrenccburg, Ind. 

54:4 -BokR DER FOR KNIT Farnrics.—Thomas Langham, assign- 
orto Thomas Dolan, Philadelphia, Pa. 

5545 and 5,746 —FIGCURR rox Layp-Base.—David Mosman, as- 
signor to Bradley & Hubbard. West Meriden, Conn. 

5,471.—-Type.—Richard Smith, asslg nor to Mackellar, Smiths & 
Jordan, Philadelphia, Pa. 

54:33.—ORNAMENTATION OF BUCKLES.—James O. West, New 
York City. 


assignor to 


TRADE-MARKS. 


63?.-Parxt.—Nathan L. Dearborn, Dover, N. H. 
633. PgEzS8gR Y ED Fisn.—Israel] C. Mayo, Gloucester, Mass. 


64 —PRRPAR€D PLASTEBING-PAPRR.—Tho Rock River Paper 
Company, Beloit, Wis. 
655.—HARROW.—J. J. Tho mas & Co., Geneva, N. Y. 


— . — 


APPLICATIONS FOR EXTENSIONS. 


OPPoNENTS Of extensions must fle written objections in the 
Patent Office atleast 20 days before the day-of-hearing ; and on 
the Patent Omee. and state the reasons of their opposition. All 
testi nony—pro or con—must be taken and transmitted in ac- 
cordance with the official rules, which will be furnished on ap. 
plication. The under-named patentees have recently peti- 
tioned for extensions (for seven years) of patents granted to 


them in the year 1558:— 


Fpwunp BtazL^w, Springfield, Mass.—Apparatus for sup- 
plying and measuring Sirups in Soda-water.—Patented April 
6. 1558; re-issued May 4, 1958; and again re- issued Dec. 4, 1866; 
testimony will close on March 5, next; last day for filing 
arguments and examiner's report, March 15; day-of-hearing, 
March 20. 

Klinu Biss, Newark, N. J.— Watch-case.—Patented April 
18. 1858 ; re-issued Nov. 23, 1858; testimony will close on March 
12, next; last day for filing arguinents and the examiner’s 
report, March 22; day-of-hearing. March 27. 

SARAH W. Very, administratrix of SAMUEL VERY, JUN., de- 
- ceased, West Roxbury, Mass — Working Ship's Lower Sails in 
Courses.—Patented May 11, 1858; testimony will close on April 
9, next; last day for filing arguments and examiner's report, 
April 19; day-of. hearing, April 24. 

GzogaE W. Mons, Greenville, 8. C.— Cartrüilge-caae.-—- Pat - 
ented May 11,1858; testimony will close on April 9, next; last 
day for filing arguments and examiner's report, April 19; 
day-of-hearing, April 24. 

Gzoneg W. Morse, Greenville, S. C.—Preech-loading Fire- 
arm --Paterted June 8, 1858; testimony will close on May 7, 
next; last day for filing arguments and examiner’s report, 
May 11; day-of-hearing, May 22. 

Grorce W. Morse, Greenville, S. C.— Cartridge.—Patented 
June 29, 1958; testimony will close on May 28, next; lust day 
for filing arguments and examiner’s report, June 7; day-of- 
hearing, Jane 12. 
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( Th testis condensed weekly from the Journal the British 
Commissioners of Putents,“ expressly for the ‘* AMERICAN 
ARTISAN."') 


3,265. —"A8STENINGS8 FOR 8TAIR-ROD8 AND OTHER OnJROT8.—H. 
C. Marston and J. W. Brooks, New York City.—Dec. 2, 1871. 


8,295.—DoMESTIO FIRE-ESCAPE.—George D. McCullen, New 
Orleans, La.—Dec. 6, 1871. 


$,818.—INTERLACED WIRE-WORK FOR CHAIR-SEATS, BED-BOT- 
TOX8, ETC.—Samuel Coit, Hartford, Conn —Dec. 7, 1871. 


3,346.—PREPARATION OF GRAIN FOB GRINDING INTO FLOUR, AND 
IN APPARATUS THEREFOR.—L. S. and C. F. Chichester, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—Dec. 11, 1871. 

8,366.—GALVANIO BATTERIES.—James Smith, New York City.— 
Dec. 12, 1871. 

9,319.—IMPROYEMENTS IN THE GENERATION OF INFLAMMABLE 
GASES FROM COAL, WOOD, PEAT, ETO — William Elmer, New 
York City.—Dec. I3, 1871. 


8,975.—CENTRIFUGAL MACHINE.—Samuel 8. Hepworth, New 
York City.—Dec. 13, 1871. 


— — 
Export of Furniture from New York. 

DuniNG the week ending January 2, 1872, there 
were exported from New York,one case of veneers 
to Hamburg ; seven packeges of furniture to Lon- 
don: one hundred and ten cases of cabinet. work 
to Glasgow ; one hundred and three cases of fur- 
niture to British Australia; two cases of feathers 
and thirty-five maple logs to Havre ; three pack- 
eges of furniture to the West Indies; four cases 
of oil-cloth and four cases of furniture to Cuba; 
fifty-seven packages of furniture to IIayti ; seven 
packages of furniture to Mexico ; one hundred and 
thirty-eight packages of furniture to New Gra- 
nada ; twelve hundred and three packages of fur- 
niture to the Cisplatine Republic; and three hun- 
dred and fifty-five cases of furniture to the Argen- 
tine Republic.—Cabinet- Maker. 


— 2 — 
German Prizes for Improvements. 


Tne “Verein zur Befoerderung des Gewerbe- 
fleisses offers several prizes for a durable plaster 
on brick walls; for a method to determine the va- 
lusble constituents in aniline oil; for an opaque red 
enamel on gold, silver, and copper; for a method 
to make lenses for optical purposes without grind- 
ing or polishing ; for a treatise on the composition 
of cements; for a treatise on the manufacture, 
formation, and constitution of coralline (aurine, 
pronine, rosalic acid) for the preparation of. a soft 
yellow solder.—Dingler's Poly. Journal, 


— . — 
Nickel Plating. 


A COMMUNICATION from the technical labora- 
tory of the Bohemian Polytechnic School in Prague 
mentions a method of nickel plating by boiling. 
Wrought-iron, cast-iron, steel, copper, brass, zinc, 
and lead can be coated with nickel by putting them 
into a boiling neutral solution of chloride of zinc 
containing some salt of nickel, together with a 
little zinc dust and pieces of sheet.zinc. If the 
zinc solution be acid, the coating is dull. By tak. 
ing cobalt solution instead of nickel, a coating of 
cobalt may be produced. 


— e 11 


SPoNGEs.— The sponges of commerce are mostly 
obtained from the Mediterranean and the Baha- 
mas. At the port of Nassau about 30,000 pounds 
are gathered annually. The French and Austrian 
Governments have begun to raise the sponge ar- 
tificially, and the experiment has been pronounced 
not only successful, but very profitable. 


D. J., or N. Y.—In a water-pressure engine there must be a 
fall of two feet for every pound pressure per square inch. 
To estimate the power, multiply together the pressure in 
pounds per square inch, the area of the piston in inches, the 
length of the stroke in feet, and twice the number of revolu- 
tions per minute, and divide by 23,000. That will make the 
power of the engine referred to, estimating the pressure at 
sixty pounds per square inch, and making no deduction 
for friction of its parte, as nearly nine and a half horse- 
power. We have no data as to the friction of such engines, 
but should estimate it as equivalent to about four pounds 
per square inch of piston, which would reduce the power 
of tbis engine nearly seven per cent. 

C. O. E., or N. Y.—Your arrangement of canal-boat propel- 
ler ls new to us; but eo far as we are enabled by your sketch 
and description to understand it, we cannot regard it as 
very practicable. We should like a fuller explanation of it. 

B. F. G., or N. Y.—The Canadian patent obtained in the way 
yon describe has no validity whatever. Your invention is 
public property in Canada. We know of nothing that you 
could do in the matter to benefit yourself In any way. 

T. H. C., or N. Y.—We have no farther information on the 
subject than is contained in the article you refer to, which 
was duly credited to the Jron Age. As we understand it. 
iron is discolored by chemicals left in refined petroleums 
from the purifying processes. Any paint which will proteet 
iron from these will be an important invention. There 
appesrs to be a decided obstacle to the invention of such a 
paint in this, that for several uses it must be capable of re- 
sisting both acids and alkalies, oil-of-vitriol and potash. 

TYRO, OF Vr.—We should suppose that the roasting of ore In 
heaps would be a very wasteful one inthe matter of fuel. 
The heap Js made of alternate layers of fuel and of ore as it 
comes trom the mine. That next the ground 1s of wood 
cross-piled to Insure a proper circulation of air. Above, coal 
may be used. In bulk, the fuel varies from one-cighteenth 
to one-sixth of that of the ore. Vertical openings are pro- 
vided lu the top to kindle the masas, but are closed when it 1s 
well started. Very commonly a number of weeks are re- 
quired to burn a heap. 

STUDENT, OF N. Y.—The method of determining the per- 
centage of bisulphide of carbon existing as an impurity In il- 
luminating gas ls to burn the gas, which converts the sulphide 
into sulphurous acid. This is collected as sulphite of ammo- 
nia, by passing the gases from the flame through dilate 
ammonia. This oxydized by iodine, In a solution of iodide 
of potassium, produces sulphuric acid, which, by the use of 
chloride of barium, is precipitated as sulphate of baryta. 
The quantity of bisulphide required to produce in this way a 
given quantity of sulphate of barium, the quantity of bisul- 
phide in the gas tested is readily arrived at. 

G. G., oF MAINE.—In tarring your rope-yarn, keep the tar at a 
temperature of from 215° to 225°, 1n order to expel the mois- 
ture. Draw the yarns through the bath at a speed of about 
fifteen feet per minute. After tarring, the yarns must be 
left for some days, to allow the tar to harden on the fibers 
before being made into rope. 

E. V., oF Ga.—We believe the largest dry-dock in the United 
States is in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. It admits vessels of 
the largest size, and the water—about 610,000 cubic feet—can 
be pumped ont in about foar hours and a quarter. It cost 
about two million dollars. 

L. L. S., OF R. I1.—There is no objection to the use of india- 
rubber car-springs in hot climates. Prof. E. N. Horsford, 
some years since, mado some experiments to test this mat- 
ter. Vulcanized rubber was subjected to a temperature of 
140° Fahr. for thirty hours without change The bloom of 
sulphur was brought out after seventeen hours to a tem- 
perature varying from 140? to 212°, but there was no percepti- 
ble change in the texture of the material. Only in dry air at 
212° for eighteen hours did it begin to deteriorate. 


— . 4————- 


Tre DANKS FURNACE ABROAD.— Masters in 
Birmingham and adjacent iron districts have all 
alike united in subscribing a fund of a few thou- 
sand pounds, whichis being used in the erecting of 
Danks's machinery in the North of England, for 
the testing there, to the advantage of the whole 
trade throughout Great Britain, the invention that 
has proved so guccessful in the States, and upon 
which the commiseioners sent out to America by 
the Iron and Steel Institute will soon report in de- 
tail. Ironmasters here who have most knowledge 
have no doubt whatever of the success of the plan ; 
and they are arranging to be amongst the first who 
shall adopt it in this country. The great outlay 
which the erecting of the machinery will entail 
will not reduce expenses for some time,— Englis^ 


paper. 
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Kindling Fires by Gas. 
[From the American Gas-Light Journal.) 


The Circular Slide Valve. 
THE accompanying engraving illustrates a new 
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journal, to which we are so often indebted, fur- 
nishes us to-day an item headed “Gas Pokers,” 
on which a few words of comment may be instruc- 
tive. The invention referred to, and which is very 
well described, is that patented in England, De. 
cember 12, 1854, by George Henry Bachhoffner. 
In this connection, we quote from a pamphlet 
published in 1870 by John Campbell, of Glasgow, 
called the “ Gas-Light Manual": 


* House fires can be kindled with gas by means 
of two Bunsen or ordinary burners, connected by 
an india-rubber tube to the gas-pipe, in twelve 
minutes, at a cost of one-tenth of a penny. The 
coals have merely to be broken up, and the bur. 
ners applied. Neither paper nor wood is re- 
quired, and the hands need not be soiled.” 


There can be no doubt that in towns where 
bituminous coals are in use, such methods could 


description, the improvement being applicable to 
any slide-valve engine. 

The invention consists of but two parts—a 
steam chest, A, bolted on the cylinderin the usual 
manner, and tle valve, B, working back and forth 
in the chest, actuated as usual by an eccentric, 
the grooves C, C, in the valve alternately acting as 
supply and exhaust ports. The exgraving repre- 
sents a cross-section of the steam chest and valve, 
showing their iuterior construction, the arrows 
giving the course of the steam to and from the 
cylinder, 

The object of this invention is to furnish a 
cheap, simple, and durable substitute for the slide- 
valve, which will enable a steam engine to exert 
all its power in actual work, instead of wasting, 
as at present, a very large portion of it in pressure 


be much more readily made available now than in and friction on the slide-valve. This is accom- 


1854, as flexible caoutchouc tubes are now 80 | 


attainable. 


plished by obviating all steam pressure in the 


With anthracite coal, however, the steam chest, and reducing all friction to the lowest 


Bunsen burner, unless of immense size and power, | possible minimum. 


fails altogether in the very cases where it is most 
important—those of cooking stoves—its 
flame being so readily extinguished by a 
body colder: than itself that it cannot 
penetrate through tho grate, or even 
through the fuel itself. A quite differ- 
ent arrangement is necessary to meet 
this case, and the writer may add, with- 
out going into particulars at this present 
timo, that he has himself been engaged 
upon such a plan, his principle being the 
combination, in various simple ways, 
with a gas-jet of a jet of air, making 
what may be called a Gas Blow-Pipe 

rindler, the power and rapidity of action 
of which, even in case of anthracite, nre 
surprising. 

— — 


Wanted—A Remedy for Candle-smoke. 


ONE of the things yet to be invented is 
a candle that will not smoke in compress- 
ed air, as, for example, in the air-cham- 
bers of caissons, like that of the East 
River Bridge. Whoever does this will 
be & public benefactor, for the smoke is 
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But few engineers comprehend the waste of 
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THE CIRCULAR SLIDE VALVE. 
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an unmitigated nuisance. This is due, no doubt,! power in the present slide-valve, especially as it 
to two causes. The gases liberated by the heat is now adapted for use on all the railways of the 
are under the abnormal pressure, and, therefore, | world. Mr. W. G. Beattie, in a well-considered 
reduced in volume; hence there is a smaller flame | article recently published in the London Artizan, 
and less surface exposed to the oxygen of the air. | thus demonstrates this :— 

Again, the heat due to the combustion of a fixed An ordinary locomotive slide-valve 10 inches 
quantity of gas is itself an unchangeable quantity. long by 17 inches width, makes an area of 170 
In the normal atmosphere, this is sufficient to cre- | square inches under steam pressure for an engine 
ate a circulation of air about the flame, by heating | of 17-inch cylinders. At 195 pounds pressure of 
and rarefying the particles that come in contact | steam in the valve chests, this amounts to a total 
with it. Of course, when the density of the air is pressure of 22,000 pounds. From this must be 
doubled, twice as many particles as before have to | deducted the pressure under the valve exerted 
be heated to create the same circulation, and the| by the steam in the cylinders. The results 
result is that much of the time a large part of the | of indicator diagrams show this to be 435 pounds 
carbon passes off unconsumed for the lack of a in the first third of the stroke, 1,901 pounds in the 
proper supply of oxygen.— Exchange. second third, and 2,183 pounds in the last third, or 

— — a mean pressure of 1,490 pounds throughout. De- 

AN “OLD, OLD, SHIT.“— There is a ship now | ducting this from the 22, 000 pounds pressure on the 
sailing from Holland, built in 1568, when the back of the valves, there remains an effective press- 
Prince of Orange was fighting Philip II. of Spain, ure of 20,510 pounds on the back of each valve,” 


then at the zenith of his power. She was sailing 7 
to the Indies when the Hollanders organized them- Or 41,020 pounds upon the pair of valves. This is 
about the weight of a couple of box freight cars, 


selves into the * Beggarsof the Ses," and as priva- 
teersmen earned & reputation which astonished the | thus concentrated in the confined space-of the 
chests on top of a pair of locomotive cylinders, 


world. The Dutch op is allea the ee 
des Kont n der Hetne. She passed the Cape 

tool Gece. E p which must be shifted several inches before a 
train of cars can be moved at all, 


of Good Hope, October, 1804, from Batavia for Hol- 
land, then 204 years old. 
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It has long been the aim of engineers to avoid 
this enormous waste of power, amounting in most 
cases to half the working power of the engine, 
The present device is confidently offered as effect. 
ing this most completely on steam engines of any 
size or used for any purpose whatever, on either 
land or water. 

This valve has as much or more superficial sur- 
face as the slide-valve, and being made like it of 
plain solid cast-iron, cannot wear any faster, in 
fact not so fast, as there is no pressure, and it can 
as easily be repaired. It has no complicated parts, 
or springs, or“ dash-pots,” or brass seats to wear 
or cut out, the surfaces being all cast-iron, finished 
in lathe and planer, without any hand-work. One 
of them has been used constantly for more than 
six months, on a fifty horse-power engine, withont 
showing the slightest sign of wear. 

For locomotive use, where there is sufficient 
weight on the drivers, from four to eight more 
loaded freight-cars can be hauled than with the 
slide-valve. Thus far, the experience of the in- 
ventor warrants him in saying that the use of this 
valve is equivalent to an increase of one-third to 


one-half more boiler, and consequently more fuel, 


| 


to the common steam-engine. One of 
these valves was placed on the large 
engine which ‘drives the heavy machi. 
nery of the Burlington (Iowa) paper-mills, 
and aftersix months’ tria!, the proprietors 
say :—‘‘ Its operation has astonished us. 
Last year we had to carry 70 to 90 Ibs. 
of steam, now we never need more than 
40, and 30 Ibs. is usually enough. We 
have repeatedly started up with ten 
pounds. The small slide-valve engine 
running our paper machine-stops with 
35 lbs. The engine is the same except 
steam-chest and valve.” 

This invention was patented Nov. 14, 
1861, by J. F. Tallant, Burlington, Iowa, 
who offers every inducement to steam- 
engine builders and railroad master- 
mechanics to fully test its value. Plans 
and drawings will be furnished free, 
and every information given on applica- 
tion. 

— $ 4——— 


The Japan Trade. 


Tuk total of vessels entering Yokohama port 
for the year ending last September was 392. 
Of these 199 were steamers. These vessels had 
a gross tunnage of 386,112 tuns, divided as 
follows: American, 250,026 tuus; English, 93,304; 
other countries, 42,872. Of the American tunnage 
50,185 tuns were from the United States, the rest 
from coast and China ports. The total number of 
vessels cleared from the port of Yokohama is 406, 
with a total tunnage of 395,589. Of this amount 
248,732 was in American vessels, 72,648 in British, 
and 74,159 in vessels of other countries. Of the 
American tunnage, 57,912 were for the United 
States. On these vessels the Japanese custom- 
houses have collected the following tunnage ducs: 
Entrance fees ($15), 55, 880; clearance fees ($7), 
$5,842. 
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INCREASING TUNNAGE OF MERCHANT VESSELS. 
—It is but a few years since the largest ships in 
the mercantile marine did not exceed six hundred 
tuns burthen, while at present the average of ses- 
going ships is probably near 1,000 tuns, aud many 
as large as 2,000 tuns. The Great Republic, of 
8,500 tuns, was an exception. Thus the large fleet 
of steamships have taken the place of the sailing: 
vessels, and seem to bo fast driving the latter 
from the ocean, j 
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COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS. 


AT the hour of the present writing, there is 
news by telegraph from London of a terrible fire- 
damp explosion in the Oakwood Colliery,in Wales. 
All the miners are believed to have perished, 
eleven having been taken out dead, and search 
being prosecuted for the remainder. The flame 
from the explosion ignited the timber of the 
structures in and about the works, and the 
buildings and machinery are reported as wholly 
consumed. It is not long since a similar casualty 
occurred in another English coal-mine, and one 
also of like character, costing many lives, happen- 
ed only a few months ago in the mines of St. 
Etienne, in France. Aside from steam-boiler ex- 
plosions, there seems to be no more common or 
culpable cause of deadly accidents than mines. In 
speaking of these last, and the frequency of deaths 
from fire, choke-damp, and explosion in them, the 
New York Tribune safely says that “either 
science is at fault with its appliances, or the 
cupidity of proprietors neglects the proper pre- 
cautions.” But this is only a superficial view of 
the matter. 

Science, or rather art, using the latter term in 
its most prosaic sense, is not at fault in this mat- 
ter. An apparatus was devised in England a 
number of years since for detecting at once the 
presence of fire-damp in a mine. More than one 
safety-lamp has been constructed to be automati- 
cally extinguished the moment the proportion of 
light carbureted hydrogen in the atmosphere ap- 
proached the point of danger. The plan bas been 
suggested, with every apparent argument in its 
favor, that through the galleries and chambers an 
electric wire be extended, with, at intervals, sec- 
tions of diminished diameter, so that on sending, 
from the surface, an electric current through the 
wire, the section would be heated to redness, and 
thus ignite and explode the fire-damp, should such 
exist, designedly, and when no one was under- 
ground to be hurt by it. These and many other 
appliances have been urged upon the attention of 
mine owners and managers without inducing 
adoption. They have been produced in the face 
of neglect, and even of opposition, and, this being 
so, there is no saying what safeguards, yet un- 
known, to life and limb in collieries might not have 
been brought out had such apparatus met with 
encouragement instead of the reverse. For exam- 
ple, there would be little difficulty and much use- 
fulness in connecting a self-extinguishing safety- 
lamp in an exposed part of the mine with an 
electric signal, to sound at the surface on the first 
advent of fire or of chokedamp. But we have yet 
to learn that anything of the kind has been done. 


Neither scientists who discover nature’s laws, nor 
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inventors who devise ways of applying them, are 
responsible for the loss of life in mines. This re- 
sponsibility must be shared by managers and 
miners alike. The cupidity of the former may 
lead to the neglect of proper precautions, but the 
proverbial carelessness of mining operatives must 
bear its own portion of the blame. Casualties 
will become few and far between when both classes 
shall become fully aware, as they do not yet appear 
to be, that human life is of more consequence than 
even dividends on stock or increased rates of wages. 


COTTON-QINS8 FOR HINDOSTAN. 


THE indigenous cotton of India gives up its 
seed very easily to the churka, the Hindoo gin- 
ning apparatus. But the American cotton, which 
has of late years been extensively introduced in 
the land of Juggernaut, does nothing of the kind. 
On the contrary, it holds on to its own with Yan- 
kee tenacity, and therefore the Indian Govern- 
ment has offered prizes for cotton-gins which will 
thoroughly clean the fiber from the seed. We 
do not infer that the authorities will be satisfied 
with ginning no better than is commonly obtained 
in this country, for it would be as easy for them 
to import our ginning machinery as to import our 
cotton seed. But what is wished for is an appara- 
tus that will take the fiber from the seed as clean- 
ly in the first instance as it is done by the now 
adopted secondary operation of linting. This lat- 
ter, it may be remarked, consists in subjecting the 
woolly surfaces of the seed to the action of a saw- 
gin, the finely cut teeth of which are miniatures of 
those employed in the larger or common gin. 
Should the efforts of the Indian Government be 
successful in securing a machine capable of the 
desired perfection in its work, it will have an im- 
portant bearing on our cotton industry, for the 
loss by fiber left on the seed is very great. It is 
true that by “ linting " the seed, as just described, 
the waste fiber can be recovered, but its quality is, 
of course, inferior, and the cost of the linting is 
by no means an inconsiderable item. 


— $ «——— 


STRAW FOR BOILER FUEL. 


IN no way does the rapid dissemination of in- 
formation from one country to another bear better 
fruit than in the development of industries. In 
California the thrashed straw from vast fields of 
grain is of little worth, but the steam-power re- 
quired in thrashing is expensive, because of the 
cost of fuel. No one on the Pacific Coast appears 
to have thought of adapting the fire-box of the 
portable boiler to burning straw until experiments 
in far-off Hungary were heard of. In that country, 
straw for fuel was found to cost but one seventh 
as much as wood in the furnace. In one ex- 
periment, it is stated, a sixteen horse-power 
engine thrashed four hundred and eighty bushels 
of grain in twelve hours, with a weight of straw 
equal to that of half a cord of oak. The story seems 
extravagant, and we mention it for what it is worth ; 
but there can be no doubt that the quick, fierce 
blaze of the. straw, properly fed to a furnace of 
suitable construction, might be made to produce a 
more effective generation of steam than the com- 
paratively slow and sullen combustion of the 
wood. The plan, at all events, is thought, by Cali- 
fornians well qualified to judge, to be worthy of 
extended trial on the coast, and it cannot be 
denied that dry straw should make a better fur- 
nace.fire than the wet tan or the damp sawdust 
successfully used respectively in the furnaces of 
our Eastern tanneries and lumber establishments. 
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WOODEN WATER-PIPES. 

AN agricultural exchange advocates the substi- 
tution of wooden water. pipes for drain tiles. This, 
if successfully accomplished, would partake of the 
marvellous, for the office of a wooden pipe, like 
that of an iron or lead pipe, is simply to conduct 
water from one locality to another, while the 
function of tiles is to permit water to percolate 
through their porous substance, draining out of 
the soil through the channel thus provided, and 
flowing to any point desired at a lower level. 
But the suggestion that wooden pipes could 
be very profitably used in lieu of more expen- 
sive mineral or metal ones has a good deal of 
reason in it. Provided that the stuff be of good 
quality and the pipe properly made, it will be 
likely to last much longer than lead or iron. 
Four or five years since, some bored logs were 
taken up by the Croton Department in New York 
City, and found to be in quite good condition, al- 
though they had been buried in the sodden “ made- 
ground ” of the streets for nearly half a century. 
But for ordinary use in place of metal or mineral 
pipe, bored pipes nowadays cost too much. 
Wooden pipe should now be made of plank, of the 
best quality, put together by machinery, with 
rabeted and cemented joints between the longitu- 
dinal strips composing each section, and with sim- 
ple and convenient devices for joining the sections 
continuously to each other. The treatment of the 
wood with chemicals to nsure its preservation 
has been suggested with much plausibility, and, 
provided no bad taste or deleterious quality were 
communicated to the water, the practice would be 
a good one. But of much more importance than 
any such treatment would be the judicious selec- 
tion of timber in their manufacture, and a simple, 
cheap, and efficient method of making the pipes 
without waste from sawed stuff. 

— — 
BRITISH STEAM TILLAQE. 

THE extent to which steam tillage is being pro- 
secuted in Great Britain is indicated by the activity 
shown in the works of Messrs. Fowler, who appear 
to have almost a monopoly in this class of machinery. 
They have, so says the London Times, for months 
turned out from six to eight plowing engines per 
week, That this should be, in spite of the excessive 
cost of the machines, say seven thousand five hu 
dred dollars gold in England for a twelve horse-pow. 
er apparatus, proves conclusively the superiority of 
the deep tillage by steam over the moderate depth 
practicable with horses. This development of the 
method is due to the contract system, by which par- 
ties make it a business to own steam-plowing 
apparatus and to cultivate land for farmers at spe- 
cified rates. Some of these contractors do a very 
heavy business and employ a large capital. For 
instance, the authority just quoted states that one 
of these steam-plowing firms in Kent “has six 
double-engine sets, while a contractor in Lincoln- 
shire has now ten sets of machinery, representing 
a capital of £20,000. The Northumberland Steam 
Cultivating Company have 20 sets of appara- 
tus, consisting of 40 engines with implements, 
their capital being £42,000, and the area of land 
worked per year about 60,000 acres. The Durham 
and North Yorkshire Company have 12 sets, with 
a capital of £42,000, seven of their sets having 
been purchased since the Wolverhampton meet- 
ing. The York Company have just started with 
8 sets, and a capital of £15,000; and the Scot- 
tish Company, originated by Lord Dunmore, have 
10 gets, with a proportionate capital, of which the 
farmers in each district and county subscribe their 
share.” 
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Such, in brief, is the most advanced phase of 
what may be termed the business management of 
British steam tillage. That this business manage- 
ment will have to be very closely imitated in the 
successful introduction of an American system of 
steam culture can scarcely be doubted, and to this 
end it is worthy of being closely studied. But in 
the origination of a system adapted to the needs 
of agriculture in this country, no mere imitation 
of the machinery approved abroad will have much 
chance of success. Our soilisdifferent, our rates of 
wages are different, the stretch and range of our 
arable lands are different, and our steam-driven 
plowing machinery will have to be different too. 


THE WHALE FISHERY. 


Sou years since, there went the rounds of the 
press a well-written paragraph concerning the 
“last ship“ of Nantucket—the last whaler owned 
in the place so long identified with the fishery, and 
which was sold for other uses. There seems a 
likelihood that New Bedford will soon follow in 
the same way, for more than a dozen vessels there 
are now offered for sale, and several of the most 
extensive owners are about to retire from business. 
“ Nevertheless,” says an exchange, a number of 
vessels will be despatched to the whaling grounds 
in the spring, and the Arctic fleet, next season, will 
probably number 25—23 American, 1 Hawaiian, 
and 1 English. The American right whaling fleet 
embraced only 9 vessels the past season, but the 
catch, 3,825 barrels, was larger than for four years 
previously. The success of the sperm whaler has 
been fair, compared with the small average of late 
years, but does not approximate the magnificent 
catches of formertimes. The fleet is distributed 
about as follows: 34 vessels in the Indian Ocean, 
26 in the Pacific, 16 in the South Pacific, 6 in the 
South Atlantic, and 27 in the North Atlantic. Al- 
though this is a by no means despicable showing, 
the mournful fact remains that during 1871 only 
one vessel was added to the whaling-fleet, while 
72 were lost to the business, 35 of these being 
wrecked or abandoned. 
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NOTES FROM OUR FRENCH EXCHANGES. 


NEW EVAPORATING APPARATUS.—M. Alex. 
Wérotte, of Liége, having been under the neces- 
sity of concentrating a liquid which, from its 
peculiar properties, was rebellious against all 
known processes of evaporation, was led to seek, 
and has happily found, an arrangement which has 
given the most complete success. It has been in 
operation for the last twenty months. He treated 
at Liege the water of suint, according to the pro. 
cesses of Maumené and of Rozelet, and according 
to that of Verviers, the water derived from the 
soaking of raw wool, or les eauz de trempage. 
The water of suint is produced by the filtration 
of cold water through the wool. Its concentra. 
tion is very difficult. Les eauz de trempage are 
obtained by agitating the mass of raw wool in 
water moderately warmed. It contains not only 
the suint soluble in cold water, but also grease 
existing in the wool, and considerable quantities 
of insoluble matter held indefinitely in suspension 
in the mass of the liquid. These cannot be sep- 
arated either by decantation or filtration. 

Neither evaporators having naked fires, nor those 
heated by circulation of steam in pipes, could 
be used. Nor could ordinary furnaces be adopt- 
ed. It was found necessary to devise an econom. 
ical evaporating furnace, with & heating surface 
as small as possible. It was then suggested to 
throw down into the liquid the hot gases lost or 


formed in the fire, and afterwards to withdraw 
them, together with the vapor produced, in order, 
finally, at a low temperature, to throw them into 
the atmosphere. 

The apparatus comprises a furnace with an 
ordinary grate, communicating with the upper 
part of a chamber, containing in its lower portion 
the liquid to be evaporated. This upper portion 
of the chamber is divided into two portions by a 
vertical partition, the inferior edge of which dips 
below the surface of the liquid. That one of the 
compartments just indicated, furthest from the 
furnace, communicates by a peculiar flue with a 
centrifugal exhaust fan. The hot gaseous pro- 
ducts of combustion pass into one of the compart- 
ments, are drawn down through the liquid, rise at 
opposite side of the partition into the second com- 
partment, and with the vapor generated from the 
liquid are exhausted by the action of the fan, the 
increased evaporation being, of course, due to the 
intimate contact of the heated gases with the par- 
ticles of the water through which it passes.— Les 
Mondes. 


EFFECT OF COLD ON THE LIGHTING POWER OF 
Gas.—In experiments made at Munich, when the 
U-tube was plunged in snow, and the temperature 
of the gas reduced to thirty-two degrees, it was 
found that the illuminating power diminished 
from 100 to a point varying between 75 and 86 
percent. In other words, the light was diminished 
to a mean of 20 per cent. And when the tempera- 
ture of the gas was brought still lower, by the 
employment of a mixture of salt and snow, four 
degrees below zero, the lighting power was re- 
duced more than a third, being from 33 to 40 
below the full lighting power of 100. 

Other experiments, made within the limits of 
ordinary gas-practice, have given wholly different 
results; but the whole are enough in harmony 
with the principles that govern the combustion of 
gas. And from them it may be concluded, re- 
garding the influence of heat and cold on the illu- 
minating power of gas, with confidence, that 
neither produces any effect unless applied in such 
degree as to alter the constitution of the gas. 
This does not change between 32° and 300°, that 
is to say, under the only conditions of which it is 
necessary to take_account.—Journal de l Eclairage 
au Gaz. 


DEPOSITS IN CONDENSERS.—In & great number 
of sugar making and refining establishments, the 
water from condensers is used for feeding the 
steam-boilers. This very often contains a large 
proportion of organic matter, which, acquiring the 
properties of mucus, may hinder the operation of 
the engine. Also, in its use, it is essential to re- 
new the water frequently to the boilers, because 
the organic matter circulating in it contains nitro- 
genized compounds, which ferment rapidly in con- 
tact with the tubes of the condenser, and cover 
them with a gelatinous deposit, white and red, 
and augmenting also the tendency of the water 
to become viscous. It is possib'e, in our opinion, 
to guard in part against this inconvenience by im. 
pregnating the surface of the tubes with heavy 
oil or gas-tar. We would remark, in substance, 
that, if thesurfaces of the condenser are sometimes 
cleansed of the gelatinous matters, these last, 
moreover, as a result of this mechanical removal, 
will not adhere again.— Bulletin du Musée de 
U Industrie. 

REA. WATER FOR MAKING BREAD AND FOR SOUP. 
— 9M. Moison, in a letter concerning the use of sea- 
water in the fabrication of bread in the environs 
of Concale, remarks that, on all the neighboring 


coast of that hamlet which is inhabited, the yeast 
only is made with fresh water, and that it is ex- 
clusively pure water of the sea which is em. 
ployed in the preparation of the dough; the 
bread obtained has only the necessary amount of 
salt. On the contrary, when the water of the sea 
is added to soup, a food is obtained which is reject- 
ed. The writer asks if there cannot be seen in 
these two results the proof of a special trans- 
formation that the baking of bread causes certain 
salts dissolved in the sea-water to undergo. He 
calls, among other things, the attention of the 
Academy of Sciences to the good hygienic effects 
which he attributes to the use of bread salted with 
the water of the sea—Les Mondes. 


PROPERTIES OF SICCATIVE OrLs.—In the opera- 
tion of boiling in contact with litharge and with 
minium, the loss of oil is so slight that it per- 
mits one to regard boiled linseed oil as a simple 
isometric modification of that which is raw. "This 
linseed oil, if its boiling is pushed too far, takes 
the consistence of molasses when it has lost five 
per cent. of its weight, and it changes to caout- 
chouc when it has lost twelve per cent. 

It is not the concentration of the oil that gives 
it its siccative property. It is necessary, then, to 
return, as Saussure, to attributing the resinification 
of the oil to the absorption of oxygen, which 
should be as much more rapid as the oil-kettle is 
more thin, and the temperature of the surround. 
ing air more elevated. 

The thinner the oil-kettles, the more lively the 
exiccation ; it is therefore a loss of time and of 
oil to have the kettles thick, and the only use of 
the essence of terebinth (oil of turpentine) is to 
reduce it to a state of more minute subdivision in 
order to facilitate oxydation. The oxydation is 
more active as the surrounding temperature is 
more raised at 203° Fahr.; it is exactly one. half 
less rapid than at 2719, which justifies the practice 
of varnishers, who, in winter, put varnished fur- 
niture in a heated apartment, and in summer ex- 
pose it to the sun. 

M. P. Thenard communicates to the Academy 
that in his country — in Burgundy — frequent 
usage is made of oil well boiled with litharge for 
painting light carriages. This was in 1853 that 
this practice was introduced, and it has since ex- 
tended. This painting is better than that which 
does not readily dry, as it makes always a var- 
nished surface that does not hold the dust.— Les 
Mondes. 


A Sunken Gun. 


Ir anything is“ not lost when you know where 
itis," the remark will apply to a 12-tun gun, worth 
$20,000, recently sunk in Bombay Harbor. The 
Jumna, & short time ago, took out from England 
six new 12-tun guns for the protection of the har- 
bor. As soon as the ship was ready for unloading, 
suitable tackle was obtained, and a boat came 
alongside the Jumna. When the first cannon, 
well secured, was lowered into the boat, it almost 
sank her. To save the boatmen, the order was 
given to rehoist. The boat, happily, pulled off a 
little, for the slings intended for lowering proved 
insufficient for raising the mass of metal, and gave 
way. There was one tremendous splash, and the 
last was seen of the 12-tun gun. Divers could 
find no other trace of it than a sort of dimple in 
the mud where it had disappeared. They probed 
deep, as a doctor would for a bullet, but with no 
success ; and, considering the nature of the harbor 
bottom, some 28 feet of mud in parts, it is tolerably 
certain that this lost treasure will rest in its pres 
ent bed for many centuries, 
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COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS' DE- 
C'SIONS. 


DAWES AND FANNING.—Ez parte. 
[Appeal from the Examiner of Trade-Marks.] 
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not an equal right; but in such cases the original 
devices really become the trade-marks. Fot ridge 
vs. Merchant, 4 Abb. Pr., 158; Davia vs. Kendall, 
2 R. L, 569. 

4. It must be of such character as, when at- 
tached to the applicant's goods in the market, will 
distinguish them as to origin from other goods of 
the same class. To do this it need not necessarily 
give the name of the person owning said mark, 
nor the place where the goods are made or sold. 
It is enough if the mark is of such character as to 
indicate to the purchaser that all articles bearing 
it come from one and tlie same source. 

The object a man has in view in adopting & 
trade-mark is to secure to himself the benefits 
arisiug from the superior merits of his goods over 


WIIAT MAY CONSTITUTE A LEGAL TRADE-MARK. 


The Act of July 8, 1870, makes it the duty of the Commis- 
eioner to decide whether a proposed device isa legal trade- 
ma'k or not. 

The Act of Congress does not attempt to define what may 
constitute a trade-mark, but directs the Commissioner not 
to register the mere name cf a person, firm, or corpora- 
tion. 

The proposed trade mark muet not be one evidently intended 
or well calculated to deceive the public as to the true ori- 
giu or character of the goods to which it 1s attached. 

It must not cons iet merely of words or characters descriptive 
of the quality of the article to which it is attached, nor 
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such as are generic in their signification. 


A trade-mark must be of euch character as, when attached to 

goods in the market, will distinguish them as to origin 
To do this, it need not ne- 
cessarily give the name of the pereon owning said mark, 


from others ef the same clase. 


nor the place where the goods are made or eold. 


LEGGETT, Commissioner : 


The applicants are manufacturers of umbrellas 
covered with cotton, finished in imitation of alpaca, 
and they desire to have registered the number 
“140” ag a trade-mark, to be attached to such um- 
The 
examiner rejects the application on the ground 
that “the mere numerals 140 do not constitute 
a lawful trade-mark under the Act of July 8, 


brellas, and used in their advertisements. 


1870.” 


The act referred to nowhere attempts to define a 


trade-mark. Section 79 excludes from the regis- 
tration the mere name of a person, firm, or cor- 
poration.” 
missioner shall not receive and record any pro- 
posed trade-mark which is not and cannot become 
a lawful trade-mark.” Beyond these limitations, 
the law authorizing registration gives no intima- 
tion as to what is or what is not a lawful trade- 
mark. This question must be determined by the 
teachings of common law and the rulings of the 
courts. 

The folowing summary, I believe, embraces the 
statutory limitations, and the doctrines upon the 
subject as promulgated by the courts, and may be 
sufficient to guide the office in distinguishing be- 
tween lawful and unlawful trade-marks. 

1. The mark sought to be registered must not be 
the mere name of a person, firm, or corporation. 
Section 79 of Act of July 8, 1870. 

2. It must not be one evidently intended or well 
calculated to deceive the public as to the true 
character or origin of the article to which it is at- 
tached. Such a mark would be injurious to the 
public, and therefore its registry should be refused. 
Christy ts. Murphy, 12 How. Pr., 78; Dale vs. 
Smithson, 12 How. Pr., 239; Pidding vs. Howe, 8 
Simons, 477; Singleton vs. Bolton, 3 Doug., 293 
Perry vs. Truefitt, 6 Bea van, 66; Hobbs vs. Francis, 
19 How. Pr., 571. 

3. It must not consist merely of words or 
characters descriptive of the quality of the 
article to which it is attached, nor such as are 
generic in their signification. Such words and 
characters are common property, and may be used 
forthe same purpose by any person engaged in 
manufacturing or selling a similar article. Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Co. s. Spear, 2 Sand. S. C., 
606; Stokes cs. Landgraf, 17 Barb. S. C., 009 ; Fet- 
ridge vs. Wells, 13 How. Pr., 388; Corwin ts. Daly, 

Upton, 191, 

The names of persons, firms, or corporations, 
&nd generic names and words descriptive of quality, 
may be used in trade-marks, provided they are ac- 
companied by original devices to which others have 


The same section also says “ the Com- 


others of the same class. 


&ble to distinguish them in the market. 


which they may be designated and inquired for. 
The position taken by Upton in his work on 


* Trade-marks," that the trade-mark must show 
either the owner's name or place of business, or 
both, I believe, is sustained neither by reason nor 


by the decisions of courts. He has evidently been 
misled by the use of the terms “source” and 
* origin" by the courts in discussing this subject. 
It is clear to my mind that, when the courts say 


the: office of a trade-mark is to indicate the 


“source” or “origin” of goods, they do not mean 


thereby that the place of business or name of 


the owner must necessarily become a part of it. 


In the case of Fille vs. Futasett, Justice Currier, 


of the Supreme Court of Missouri, says: The 
books are full of authority establishing the pro. 
position, that any contrivance, device, name, sym- 
bol, or other thing may be employed as a trade- 
mark which is adapted to accomplish the 
object proposed by it—that is, to point out the 
true source and origin of the goods to which said 
mark is applied." Under this proposition the 
court £ustained as good and sufficient the words 
* Charter Oak," accompanied by the forms of onk 
leaves, as a trade-mark for stoves, although no 
other words or signs were used to express ori- 
gin, cource, or ownership, and the learned judge 
remarked: “ The name and device selected by the 
plaintiff were adopted to point out the (rue 
source and origin of the stoves to which he ap- 
plied them, and were, therefore, possessed of the 
requisite characteristics of a trade-mark.” —Am. 
Law Reg., N. S., vol. viii. 406, 407. 

In the case of Ainsworth vs. Walmaley, 1 Law 
Rep., Eq. Cas, 252, the court says that “it is 
sufficient that the name or symbol in its appli. 
cation to the goods be so far original and pecu- 
liar as to be capable of distinguishing, when 
known in the market, one manufacturer's goods 
from those of another." The source and origin 
may be indicated by the originality and peculi- 
arity of the trade-mark, whether it be words, 
figures, or symbols. 

Justice Ingraham says, in the case of Wolfe os. 
Goulard, 18 How. Pr., 67: “ When a person forms 
a new word to designate an article made by him 
which has never been used before, he may obtain 
such a right to that name as to entitle him to the 


it for the sale of similar articles.” 
In the case of Burnett et al vs. Phalon, 9 Bosw., 
206, Justice Robertson says: A manufacturer of 


or dealer in any goods has a right to designate 
them as being made or sold by him by a mark or 


To do this he puts upon 
them a peculiar mark, that purchasers may be 
It mat- 
ters not to him nor to others whether the pur- 
chasers know either his name or place of busi- 
ness, provided that his goods have some mark by 


sole use of it as against others who attempt to use’ 


device, such as ‘Cocoaine’;” thus indicating 
clearly that a mere unmeaning device is sufficient 
to indicate origin to the full extent required by 
law. 

In the case of Williams vs. Johnson, 2 Bosw., 6, 
Justice Woodruff says: “If the plaintiffs had 
chosen to stamp their soap with some figure or 


other impression having no other meaning than to 
distinguish their manufacture from that of others, 
and had given it out as their mark, and by this 
discrimination soap of their manufacture had ac- 
quired reputation and sale, they would be plainly 
entitled to protection ;" thereby indicating that it 
is enough if the mark is sufficient to distinguish 
the goods to which it is applied in the market. 

I do not deem it necessary to carry this discus- 
sion further at present. Ina few cases, the courts 
have expressed themselves as not entirely satisfied 
with the doctrine here set forth, but I know of no 
American decision that gives authoritative an- 
nouncement against it, while the general spirit of 
the decisions of the courts in trade-mark cases 
fully sustain it. 

Try the applicant's device by these tests. First, 
it is not the mere name of a person, firm, or corpora- 
tion. Second, there is nothing in it calculated to de- 
ceive any one as to the true origin or character of the 
umbrellas to which it is attached. Third, it is not 
generic in its signification nor description of qua- 
lity. Fourth, it is an 5 combination of nu- 
merals, having, as used, no other meaning than to 
distinguish the applicant's goods in the market, 
and indicate to purchasers that all umbrellas bear- 
ing this mark have one and the same origin. Itis 
true, ^ 140" is a common arrangement of nume- 
rals, but à common word or figure may be used as 
a trade-mark, provided it ie not used with its ordi- 
nary signifiention.— Messerole vs. Tynberg, 4 Abb. 
Pr., N. 8,414.. 

The decision of the examiner of trade marks is 
reversed, and the certificate of registration will be 
granted. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We reich our readers to understand that, in freely publishing 
communications. we do not hold ourselves responsible for the 
opinions of our correspondent», inasmuch as we may occasion- 
ally publish views opposed to our own. 


— — — ee 


tion from or through your journal that will per- 
haps serve others besides myself. In experiment- 
ing with electro-metallurgy, three troubles present 
themselves: — Ist, in silver-plating, I find the de- 
posit gray instend of white, and although I have 
used bisulphide of carbon in my solution, cannot 
get a bright deposit. Have ample battery power, 
but only use one pair (Woolaston's) 5 by 4 inch 
surface in acid, copper each side of zinc. A curi- 
ous result happened me in attempting to cover & 
plaster bust with copper, which I would like to 
have explained. After preparing very carefully 
with plumbago, and seeing every part properly 
covered, I submerg-d it in the solution of sul- 
phate of copper, but found that the handling and 
moisture had removed the coating in spots, and I 
feared they would not take, but to my astonish- 
ment found they were theonly parts on which the 
metal had precipitated ; of course this spoiled the 
figure, because had I left it to cover from the 
edges, it would leave the face full of ridges. 
Hoping for a reply, I remain yours, respectfully, 


MACHINIST. 
TIFFIN, Onio, Jan. 16, 1872. 


[Will some of our readers who have had prac- 
tical experience in electro-metallurgy answer the 
queries of “ Machinist ? ”—Es. 
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NEW AMERICAN PATENTS. 


WE give, as follows, notices of some of the most 
interesting inventions for which Letters-Patents of 
the United States have recently been issued :— 


PAPER-BAG MACHINE.—L. D. Benner, Boston, 
Mass.—Jan. 9.—This improvement in making 
paper bags consists in first doubling over or fold- 
ing the strip of paper across the center of its 
length, and then folding and reverse folding the 
side edges, so as to form a bag of the desired 
shape. The invention also includes two formers, 
having respectively hinged folding-leaves, suitably 
arranged to fold the paper. 


SEALING THE NOZZLES OF OIL-CANS.—J. A. 
Bostwick, New York City.—Jan. 9.—In this a film 
of glue, collodion, shellac, or other tough and tena- 
cious substance, is applied to and combined with 
the joint of the valve or stopper in a top, nozzle, or 
cap for oil-cans or other vessels, to hermetically 
seal the same. 


LOCKED PLUG CONNECTION. — J. B. Edson, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—Jan. 9.—This device is constitu- 
ted by the combination of a cock-plug connection 
and a meter, when one end of the said plug-cock 
passes into a case in such manner that communica- 
tion through the plug cannot be interrupted with. 
out access to the inside of the apparatus, and 
whereby the latter may be relieved from pressure 
without uncoupling. 


MACHINE FOR COILING SPRINGS.—T. W. Rhine 
lander, New York City, and J. L. Hornig, Jersey 
City, N. J.—Jan. 9.— These inventors claim, in 
machines for coiling metallic springs, the com- 
bination of a coiling mandrel, feed-nut, and screw, 
‘with grooved feed-cones and their spindles, and 
an adjustable friction-wheel or other intermediary 
for communicating motion from one cone to the 
other. Also, in combination with the parts above 
named of a press-roller, operating in connection 

.with the coiling mandrel. Also, the press-roller 
provided with an adjustable gauge or band for 
regulating the length of thespirals in combination 
with the coiling mandrel. Also, the combination 
with the coiling mandrel of a dog for holding the 
end of the bar to be coiled, a dog wedge plate, and 
a slotted and grooved collar or projection in which 
the dog works, these parts being suitably arranged 
for joint operation. Several other novel combina- 
tions of parts, adjunctive to those just specified, 
are also included in the invention. 


MANUFACTURE OF InoN.—J. J. Johnston, Alle- 
theny, Pa.—Jan. 9.—The essential elements of I 
this invention comprise, firstly, mixing pulverized | balustrades, and openings. 


iron ore, or other metallic oxyd, with melted cast -/ Hor-AIR FURNACE.—L. B. Tupper, New York 
iron; and, secondly, forming ingots for the manu- | City—Jan. 9.—The most noticeable features of 
facture of steel, and blooms for the manufacture] this apparatus are comprised in ranges of air- 
of wrought or malleable iron, by mixing pulverized | pipes introduced through thimbles in the plates of 
iron ore, or other metallic oxyds, with melted cast- | the furnace and above the fire, with a hot-air. 
iron. chamber at one end, and the other ends of such 

TORSION SPRING FOR VEHICLES.—C. W. Sala.|tubes open for the admission of air. Also, an 
dee, St. Catherine's, Canada.—Jan. 9.—This im-] Air- chamber divided by plates and provided with 
provement includes forming torsion springs of | separate air-pipes in combination with a heating 
two straight pieces, with their inner ends firmly | furnace having ranges of air-heating tubes open- 
and rigidly held by a central standard-bearing, ing into the compartments of the air-chamber. 


and their outer ends allowed to vibrate freely in| TRUCRx.— A. Van Haagen and J. H. Cooper, Phil- 
other suitably arranged standard-bearings. adelphia, Pa.—Jan. 9. This truck has ite frame 
ARTICLES OF FOOD, OR PEARL WHEAT.—J. E. open at the rear, supported on wheels, and pro- 
Weaver, Havelock, Pa.—Jan. 9.—This new article | vided with movable arms or plates for supporting 
of manufacture is constituted by grains of wheat|tbe load. 'There is also included in the invention 
freed from their integument, gluten, and water,! the combination of the aforesaid frames and their 
retaining only their starch, gluten, and gum, and | arms with a slide, and with rods through the 
putting up the said grains of wheat in paper|medium of which the arms can be raised or low- 
packages, whereby their quality and commercial|ered. Also, the combination of the slide and a 
value are increased. stop provided thereto with & suitably arranged 
FARE-DOX.—H. Baranger, St. Louis, Mo.—Jan. | bell-crank lever. 
9.—This fare-box is provided with two reverse] SCREW-NOZZLE CAP-FASTENING.—William Gee, 
acting tilting plitforms, said platforms being] New York City.—Jan. 16.—This invention con- 
operated by an inwardly swinging door hung at | sists in the combination of a cap, a bail, and a set- 
its upper end to the box,the opening of which | screw, with trunnions provided on opposite sides 


brings the upper platform to a horizontal position, | of the external nut, by which the nozzle is secured 
and the lower platform to a vertical position, | in place. 

and the closing movement restores said platforms| PEN AND PENCIL CASE. John Cockburn New 
to their respective vertical and horizontal posi-| york City.—Jan. 16.—This invention relates to a 
tions. A novel combination of parts is also includ- | well known construction of pencil-case, the pecu- 
555 bas insure the efficient operation of the | jiarity of which consists in the employment of 


what is termed “the magic movement,” whereby 
SEWING-MACHINE.—C. F. Bosworth, Milford,|on simply pulling on the outer end of an inner 


Conn. Jan. 9.—The ist of this invention is| extension tube, not only is the lead-holder pro- 
found in the combination of a shuttle or equiva- | jected or made to protrude beyond tlie end of said 
lent mechanism carrying one thread, and a hooked | tube, but the latter is also extended to give addi. 
or barbed needle, with a mechanism to eduse the | tional length to the penciloease; This invention 


said needle to take or release a second or needle 
thread. Also, in combination with the subject- 
matter of the above clause is claimed a suitably 
constructed and applied hook. 


CORN-HARVESTER.—J. Burke, Sycamore, Ill.— 
Jan. 9.—This improved corn-harvester has its cut- 
ting knives made with their front ends curved 
outward and their straight cutting edges overlap- 
ping, and having no pivotal connection to the 
frame, but held together by springs, whereby the 
stalks are cut by a steady and constant pressure 
of the knives on opposite sides of the stalks as 
the machine is drawn along. 


IcE PITCHER.—J. Dawson, New York City.— 
Jan. 9.—In this, a double-walled metallic ice pitch- 
er or other vessel, the plates forming the double 
side walls, the bottom, and the cover, or either, are 
combined with a hollow metallic filling piece or 
backing, interposed between and supporting said 
plates. 


CONCRETE PAVEMENT.—S, Filbert, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Jan. 9.—The characteristic features of this 
improvement embrace the substratum of a pave- 
ment composed of broken stone or gravel, or both, 
worked with mortar or cement. Also, the com- 
bination in a pavement of a substratum composed 
of broken stone or gravel, or both, placed upon 
or worked together with any suitable mortar or 
any hydraulic cement, and covered with a concrete 
mixture of any suitable materials. Also, the com- 
bination in a pavement of a base or substratum 
substantially such as described, and a vulcanite 
composition. 

DEVICE FOR MOVING BLIND-SLATS.—L. Gath- 
mann, Chicago, Ill.—Ja». 9.—In this device is 
combined a socket and a spring on the journal of 
the blind-slat, with a shaft and worm located in 
the window-frame, all constructed and arranged 
for Im operation in such à way that the slats 
of the blind can be readily adjusted. 


RAILWAY FROG.— W. Morris, Harrison, N. J. 
—Jan. 9.—In this apparatus is used a wedge- 
shaped block, arranged at the joint and con- 
fined between the split ends of the pointed rail, 
and secured in place by transverse bolts, in com- 
bination with à wedged-shaped block confined be- 
tween the rails at the joint. 
ELEVATED RAILWAY.—J. E. Serrell, New York 
City.—Jan. 9.—It is proposed to construct this ele- 
vated railway with two tracks and a second side- 
walk of suitable height, with platforms between 
the tracks and buildings and outside of such 
tracks, and appropriately provided with steps, 


consists in AKE the parts of the movement as 
an entirety detachable and reversible within the 
case, instead of being a permanent fixture, as 
when used only for a pencil-case, and in combin. 
ing with the endof the outer spirally slotted tube, 
opposite to that through which the lead-holder 
works, a ball" or projecting end-piece, arranged 
to enter said tube, and a fast sleeve or ferrule fit. 
ted in a projecting manner over the same end of 
the tube, so that provision is made between said 
* ball" and sleeve for fitting in a pen, to use which 
it is only necessary to reverse the position, end 
for end, of the series of tubes connected with the 
4 pavement ” within the outer shell, case, or 
older. 


THILL-COUPLING.—Benjamin W. Jager, Haines. 
ville, N. Y.—Jan. 16.—This thill-coupling is com. 
posed of a V-shaped strap, provided at its ends 
with eyes for the reception of the coupling-bolt; 
one jaw of the V being broad to form a bearing 
against the axle, and having holes in it for the re. 
ception of a clip by which it is secured to tho 
axle, leaving the other jaw, which is narrower, 
free to spring and be adjusted to the thickness of 
the thill, so that when the bolt is in its place there 
will be no rattling of the joint. 


PITMAN-ROD CONNECTION.—Edward G. Fish, 
Colfax, lowa.—Jan. 16.—This invention relates to 
an improved construction of the pitman connection 
of a mowing or reaping machine, and is an in. 

rovement on one patented by the same inventor 

arch 28, 1871, No. 118,089. It consists in a novel 
construction of the parts of the joint or connection 
and manner of securing them together, whereby 
it is made more durable and capable of adjust- 
ment, to compensate for the looseness consequent 
on wear; sand or dirt is prevented from working 
into it, and other advantages are obtained. 


HOISTING APPARATUS.—Norton P. Otis, Yon. 
kers, N. Y.—Jan. 16.—This invention relates to 
that description of safety hoisting apparatus in 
which counterpoises instead of springs are com. 
bined with the stop or safety pawls for forcing 
the latter into lock or gear with the ratchets of 
the hoistway or frame, up and down within which 
the car or platform travels. The invention con. 
sists ina novel attachment of each counterpoise 
with the pawl which it controls, whereby, in case 
of the breakage of the lifting-rope, the full power 
of said counterpoise or weight is caused to act 
upon the pawl to throw it into gear with its 
ratchet. In other arrangements of this descrip- 
tion, the weights have been connected with the 
one short arm or end of each pawl-lever, while 
the ine Foe has been attached to a long arm 
or end of said lever, thus giving the lifting-rope 
a large advantage over the counterpoise or weight 
on the pawl, so that any dragging action of the 
lifting rope, tending to hold back the pawls from 
engaging with the ratchets, requires a counterac. 
tion of the weights many times greater in order 
to overcome it. This difficulty is entirely obviated 
by the improved means or arrangement of levers, 
for establishing connection between the counter. 
poises and the pawls controlled by them. 


BOILER OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES.—Philip W. 
Mackenzie, Blauveltville, N. Y.—Jan. 16.—This 
invention consists in & combination with the body 
of a locomotive engine boiler, of a fire-box con. 
structed of a metallic shell lined with fire-brick, 
fire-clay,or other like refractory material, whereby 
increased strength and durability is given to the 
boiler. It also consists in a peculiar arched con- 
struction of the sides, as well as the roof of the 
fire-box, in combination with metallic angle pieces 
or stays for supporting the fire-brick or refractory 
lining in separate arches, whereby increased 
strength and greater facility of repair are obtained, 
and a convenient space is afforded for the driving. 
wheels of the locomotive engine on either side of 
the fire-box. The invention also comprises & 
novel arrangement, relatively with the furnace, of 
& pipe for supplying air to the latter over the fire, 
for the purpose of promoting the combustion of 
the gases in the furnace, said-pipe being projected 
through & coal hopper on top of the fire-box, and 
being provided at its forward end with a valve or 


wap ns for regulating the admission of air over 
the fire. 


TIE-ROD FOR BLIND$.--William E. Brock, New 
York City.—Jan. 16.—This invention is more er: 
pecially intended fot blinds which are constricted 
of metal, or with metal exteriors, for the purpose 
of making them fireproof, It consists iti à tie rod 
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formed of a sheet-metal tube, having an internal 
longitudinal rib, and provided with a wooden fill- 
ing, which has formed init a longitudinal groove 
for the reception of said rib, which is thus made 
to keep the wooden filling from turning. The 
strip thus constructed affords greater facility for 
the attachment to it of the staple-hooks by which 
the rod is connected with the slats than a rod 
made of metal, the shanks of such staples or 
hooks being screwed into the wooden filling. 


METAL BLIND-SLAT.—William E. Brock, New 
York City —Jan. 16.— This invention consists in a 
novel manner of securing the rod whose ends 
form the tenons or pivots to the slat, whereby 
greater strength is given the slat, and the rod is 
more firmly secured thereto. 


PAINT-MILL.—John W. Masury, New York City. 
—Jan. 16.— Among the re-issued patents in the 
last official list is that for the paint-mill of which 
an illustrated description was published on page 
200, Vol. XIII., of the AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


Irox BLIND FRAME.— William E. Brock, New 
York City.—Jan. 10.—This invention relates to 
slatted shutter-Llinds of iron for dwelling-houses 
and other buildings, and it consists in a novel con- 
struction of the frame of such a blind, of four 
rectangular metal tubes, which are fitted through- 
out the greater portion of their lengths with strips 
of wood, which add to the stren of the frame, 
and admit of the attachment thereto of hinges 
and other appurtenances by screws. "The strips of 
wood within the side-pieces of the frame have a 
longitudinal groove formed in them, opposite the 
pivot holes in the tube, to prevent the wood when 
swelled or contracted by the weather from inter. 
fering with the operation of the pivots of the 
slats. It also consists in a novel construction of 
the corner joints of the tubular metal frames, 
whereby great strength is obtained in an inexpen- 
sive way. 


The Largest Sewing-machine Manufactory in 
Europe. 
From the Mechanics’ Magazine. 


THE sewing-machine manufactory of the Singer 
Company, in James Street, Bridgeton, is the largest 
establishment of its kind in Europe, and is only 
surpassed by two similar manufactories in Ameri- 
ca, As most of our readers will be aware, the 
Singer machine is an American invention. Fora 
number of years the machines supplied to this 
country were all made on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. As the demand increased, however, the Singer 
Manufacturing Company resolved to open an estab- 
lishment in the mother country, capable of supply- 
ing the whole of Europe, and fixed upon premises 
in Love Loan, Glasgow, where the trade was carried 
on until 1867. Larger premises were then ac- 
quired in Bridgeton, and these have from time to 
time been enlarged within the last four years, 
until they bid fair to equal the parent establish- 
ment in New York. 

The Bridgeton factory has a frontage of 380 feet, 
and is 86 feet in depth. There is a supplementary 
wing, about 65 feet long by 40 feet wide, and a 
blacksmiths’ shop, 70 feet by 30 feet. The ma- 
chinery is driven by two engines, one of them a 
horizontal engine of 80 horse-power, 18 inch cylin- 
der, and 3 feet stroke; the other, a condensing 
beam-engine of 45 horse-power, 31-inch cylinder, 
and 5 feet stroke. The smaller engine was made 
by Messrs. A. and P. Steven, of Glasgow; the 
other, which is much older, was made at the Great 
Rollox Foundry, in 1835. The engines are sup- 
plied by three double-flued horizontal Cornish 
boilers, one six feet, and the others eight feet 
in diameter. 

The main building consists of five floors. On 
the ground floor and each of the three upper stories 
there is an apartment 160 ft. long by 36 ft. wide, 
in which the different parts of the machines are 
made, On one of these flats as many as 180 differ- 
ent machines are constantly in operation, while on 


80 to 100 in number. 
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the other flats the appliances at work vary from 
They comprise milling, 
edging, drilling, tapping, grinding, and cutting ma- 
chines, with lathes and vises ad infinitum. Noth- 
ing more interesting than the appearance of these 
different shops could be conceived. They are one 
and all arranged in the most orderly and uniform 
manner, the different machines being distributed 
in rows, and placed at equal distances from one 
another. 

Perhaps the most peculiar of the many appli- 
ances in operation is the universal milling ma- 
chine, the carriage of which moves and is fed 
automatically at any angle, while it can be stopped 
at any required point. The feed arrangement con- 
sists of ten of Hook’s joints and a sliding bar. On 
the carriage, centers are arranged in which rimers, 
drills, and mills can be cut either straight or spiral. 
The head which holds one center can be raised to 
any angle, and conical blanks placed in an arbor 
in it, out spiraling. A change of gear is furnished, 
by which any required spiral can be obtained. An 
index plate is attached to the head, by means of 
which the article to be cut is divided. Two tables 
accompany the machine, one showing the changes 
of gear for spirals, and the other the divisions made 
by the index plate. The head can be depressed to 
cut tapering rimers. Long twisted dyills can be 
milled by putting them through the arbor in the 
head (which is hollow), and holding them by the 
chuck and opposite centre. The overhead work 
is arranged for two belts to actuate the main arbor, 
and consists of one pair of adjustable hangers, a 
counter.shaft, with cone pulley, one tight and two 
loose pulleys, iron shipper rod, with belt guides, 
shipper dog, and stops. There is also a device for 
graduating the height of the knee to thousandths 
of an inch, and an apparatus for cutting mills of 
irregular forms. The counter-shaft makes about 
110 revolutions per minute. 

There is also a number of screw machines, suit- 
able for making, from bar iron, all kinds of screws 
and studs in ordinary use. With this machine, 
one man can make as many screws as, otherwise, 
from three to five men can produce on as many 
engine lathes. In the revolving head of the screw 
machines, die-holders of ingenious construction 
are used. In threading screws and in tapping it is 
often desirable to cut the thread up to a shoulder, 
or to run the tap to a given distance, and this is 
necessarily a delicate operation, requiring no little 
expertness to avoid breaking the thread tool or in- 
juring the shoulder of the screw. These die- 
holders have been invented to remedy this diffi. 
culty, which they do most effectually, and they are 
the subject of & patent. 

All the different parts of & sewing-machine (ex- 
cept the frames, which are supplied by Mesars. 
Ure & Co., of Bonnybridge, near Derry, and the 
walnut tops, which are brought from Southend, 
Indiana, where the company have large cabinet 
works, employing 600 or 700 hands, are made on 
the premises at Bridgeton. One department is 
specially set apart for the manufacture of the 
larger size of machine, suitable for tailors, shoe- 
makers, and heavy work in general. About 180 
machines of this kind are turned out weekly. The 
total weekly production of the Bridgeton factory 
is about 900 machines, or 46,800 per annum. 

The works give employment just now to 700 
hands, but additions are in progress which, when 
completed, will afford employment to about 1,000 
hands, and give 25,000 feet additional floor-space. 
It is estimated that the works will then turn out 
an average of 1,400 machines per week, and when 
we state that the cheapest description of the Singer 
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machine costs £6 10s., some idea may be formed of 
the immense capital that will be turned over in 
connection with this large establisment. 

The most scrupulous care is taken, in passing 
the various parts of a machine from one depart- 
ment to another, that they contain no flaw or de- 
fect, and that they fit the other component parts 
with perfect accuracy. A staff of inspectors is 
retained for the purpose of gauging’ the accuracy 
and soundness of the different parts, for every one 
of which one or more gauges are provided, capable 
of adjusting themselves at different points. There 
are, for example, 28 separate gauges for the bed- 
plate alone, 10 more for the arms, 6 for the feet- 
lever, 5 for the stitch-regulator, 3 for the shuttle- 
hanger, 4 for the crank, 2 for the universal joint, 
8 for the feed-dog, 7 for the shuttle, 5 for the ham- 
mer, 4 for the throat or handle-plate, 4 for the 
cam-wheel, and so on to the minutest part of the 
machine, including even to the various sizes of 
screws. In another department they are again ex- 
amined, adjusted with the greatest nicety and mi- 
nuteness, and, if the slightest imperfection is 
detected, they are returned as faulty, and over. 
hauled in the shop where the flaw originated. If, 
on the other hand, the different parts are found to 
be properly squared, they are accepted ind deli- 
vered to the packing department. When we men- 
tion that every one in the place is on piece-work, it 
will at once be apparent how careful and pains- 
taking the workmen must be with such rigid sys- 
tem of supervision. 

Sewing-machines in general, and Singer’s ma- 
chines in particular, have now become so tho- 
roughly well-known among all classes of the com- 
munity, that any description of their different parts 
would be altogether out of place here. There are, 
however, several subordinate departments of the 
Bridgeton factory, sufficiently interesting to merit 
a passing notice. The blacksmiths’ shop, which 
has only been added to the works within the last 
two years, is a lofty and spacious erection, contain- 
ing five air-furnaces, three drop-hammers, several 
trip-hammers, which make about 800 blows per 
minute, and other appliances. There is a large 
fan, by Schule, of Manchester, capable of supply- 
ing the blast for 24 fires, and two machines for 
making dies. In another shop a large staff of work- 
men are constantly employed in making and re- 
pairing the different kinds of tools used, although 
the greater part of these are imported from the 
other side of the Atlantic. The bed-plates of the 
machine are placed in a self-adjusting gig, and are 
thus drilled straight off,through steel collars in 
the gig, without any trouble or variation as to the 
exact spot on which the drill is intended to operate. 
No less than twenty-two holes are drilled in every 
bed-plate, and by this arrangement no time is lost 
in altering or changing the drills. On the fourth 
floor of the building there are 148 vices ranged in 
three rows, where the machines are adjusted be- 
fore being passed to the japanning-room, whence 
they are finally passed to the erecting and packing 
department. 

In its general features, as well as in detail, thia 
factory exemplifies in a remarkable and. interest- 
ing manner the ingenious and minute adaptation 
of mechanical means and appliances to the desired 
end, by which, both in working and resulte, mere 
manual labor is superseded, and a demand for 
skilled labor is created. 

—— — — D a 


HARDLY POSSIBLE.—It is stated that a Philadel- 
hian has been arrested and held in six hundred 
ollars bail for stealing an umbrella. If this is 

true, Philadelphia has inaugurated the new year 
with a noble reform. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN 


United States and Foreign 


PATENT AGENCY. 


Messrs. Biown, Coomss & Co., Proprietors of tho AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN, ofler their best services to Inventors, as 
Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents. Mr. Henny T. 
Brown, of this firm, has had morc than ¢-cen/y-four ycars’ ex- 
perience in that profession, both in this country and Europe, 
and his Jong practice has made him personally known to 
thousands of Inventors and Patentees. The applications for 
the Patents upon many of the greater and more important In- 
ventions of the present century bave been prepared by him. 
Messrs. Brown, Coox as & Co., besides having had the long 
experience without which it is impossible to properly advise 
Inventors in matters relating to applicatlons for Patents and 
all proceedings before the | atent Office g owing out of such 
applicatlons, and to properly prepare the documenta neces 
aary for such applications and proceedings, have such facili- 
tles for the transaction of all branches of the business of Pa- 
tent Attorneys as enablo them to promise an absolute cer- 
tainty of success in their efforts to obtain Lettcrs-Patent for 
Inventions which are really new and usefal. The best evi- 
dence of the manner in which the business is performed is 
that the “AMERICAN ARTISAN PATENT AGENCY,” 
during the six years of its existence, has been (Ae most suc- 
cessful inslitution of the kind ever established. 


INVITATION TO INVENTORS. 


The principal Office of Messrs. BRowN, Cooxns & Co. is at 
189 Broadway, New York, opposite John Street, where all 
Inventors—whether resident or temporarily sojourning in 
the city—are invited to visit them. In most instances, no 
model or drawing of an Invention will be necessary on the 
first interview, as a merc oral description by the visitor will 
ordinarily suffice to convey such a knowledge of his inven- 
tion as will enable Mesers. BRowN, Coox58 & Co. to defnite- 
ly determine whether a machine or process is new or old— 
patentable or not. 

Messers. Brown, Coomss & Co. are prepared to furnish to 
persons residing at a distance from New York—free of charge 
—written opinions as to whether Inventions contain any fea- 
tures of patentable novelty ; to do this they simply require a 
eketch or rouzh model of the Machino or other Invention 
that is supposed to be new, together with a brief description 
of the same; and as soon as possible thereafter a letter of the 
dest advice is mailed to the person desiring the information. 
These opinions are formed from their own mature experience, 
and may generally bo relied upon. In some few instances, 
however, it may be desirable to have a preliminary examina- 
lion made in the United Statcs Patent Office in Washington, 
in which city Messrs. Brown, Coon Bs & Co. have a Branch 
Office for the transaction of such business as can only be sa- 
tisfactorlly performed in that city. For this extra service the 
small fce of $5 is payable in advance. 


EXPENSES OF OBTAINING PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS 
AND DESIGNS UNDER THE À 


NEW PATENT LAW. 


In making application under the new law of 1870 fora 
United States Patent for an Invention, the first instalment of 
the Government fee is $15, which sum—together with fifty 
cents revenue stamp-tax on the power-of.attorney —is p e 
in adrance on applying for the Patent, and £20 additional are 
due to the Government when the Letters-Patent are allowed. 
The aveucy fec charged by Messrs. Brown, Coons & Co. is 
from $25 upward, according to the] bor involved, but in all 
cases their charges will be as moderate as possible for the 
preparation of drawings and all necessary documents. This 
fec is not payable until after the appiication has been pre- 
pared and the casc is ready to be rent to Washington, and it 
includes ail necessary services performed by Messrs. Brown, 
Coomss & Co. through their Branch Office in Washington, to 
secure the 8j ecdy and certain issue of the Patent. 

Patents for Designs can be obtained at a less cost than Pa- 
ten:8 for Inventions, but these Patents only cover novelty of 
ehape or configuration. They can be obtained for three and 
u half. t even, or fourtcen years. The Government feces are 
payable in one sum in advance, and are $10 for three anda 
half years, $15 for seven years, and £30 for fourteen years. 
Messr . Brown, Cooxns & Co.'s agency charges on Design 
Patents vary from $15 to $25. The Patent Oſſico does not 
requíre models for Design Patents. 


NO EXTRA FEES. 


A leading featurc of Messra. Brown, Ce032s & Co.’s mode 
of doing business is that, except under some extraordinary 
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and unusual circumstances, no err charges are made tn case 
of rejeciton and subsequent successful prosecution. 


CAVEATS. 

Before an Inventor has completed his machine or improve- 
ment, he can cause a description of it—accompanied by a 
drawing, if necessary, and illustrating his invention so far as 
it is perfected—to be made and deposited in the ‘ secret ar- 
chives” of the Patent Office as a caveat,” which entitles 
him to receive notice, during the next year, of any applica- 
tion for patent made by another person on a similar invention, 
and gives him the opportunity to contest priority of inven- 
tion with euch other person. The Government fee on a ca- 
veat, under the new law, is $10, and Messrs. Brown, Cooxas 
& Co.'s charge for preparing all necessary papers is from $10 
to $15. Caveats can only be filed by citizens of the United 
States, or foreigners who have resided in this country for 
one year and made oath of theirintention to become citisens. 


REJECTED APPLICATIONS, EXTENSIONS, RE-ISSUES, 
INFBINGEMENTS. 

Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. also give £pecial attention 
to the prosecution of applications for Patents which have 
been ?ejected in the hands of other attorneys; also, to the 
extension of expiring Letters- Patent, and to the re-issue of de- 
fective Letters-Patent, in all of which branches of business 
they have been eminently successful. They also give opi- 
nions on the infringement of Patents. 


MODELS, SPECIMENS, ETC. 

No models aro required for design-patents, and in other 
cases it is left to the discretion of the Commissioner of Pa- 
tents whether he will require a model; but in order to enable 
the model to be digpensed with, the drawings require to be 
very full and plain, and the specification to be prepared with 
&reat care and skill, and it will be more than ever necessary 
that the inventor should emp'oy a thoroughly competent at- 
torney. Messrs. Brown, Cooxss & Co. will, whenever de- 
sircd, and if itis possible to do so, obtain the permission of 
the Commissioner of Patents to dispense with a model. This, 
in many cages, will save the inventor much trouble and ex- 
pense in obtaining the patent; but we recommend, as a gen- 
eral rule, that a model should accompany the application. 
Models, when required, must be neatly and substantially 
made of hard wood or metal—or if of soft wood must be 
painted or varnished ; they should not oxceed one foot in 
any of their dimensions. 

Applications for Patents on Compositions of Matter require 
to be accompanied by specimens of the ingredients and of 
the composition. 

To enable Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. to properly pro- 
ceed with any application, the models—when required—or 
specimens should be placed in their hands along with the 
Government fco, or the first installment thereof, at the first 
stage of the application. The models or Samples may be for- 
warded to Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. by express, care- 
fully boxed, and money may be eent by express, by check or 
draft, or by post-office money order. 


FOREIGN PATENTS. 

The facilities of Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. for obtain- 
ing Patents in the various European countries are equal, if 
not superior, to those of any other house in the United States. 
With regard to their qualifications for tuch business, it need 
only be stated that Mr. Brown has had the preparation of 
more European applications than any other person in this 
country. Messers. Brown, Coomss & Co. have their own 
agencies in the principal capitals of Europe. A circular re- 
lating to Foreign Patent business will be furnished free on 
application personally or by mail. 


TRADE-MARKS. 

One of the provisions of the new lawisthat for the protec- 
tion of TrapE-matKs by registration in the United States 
Patent Office. Heretofore, Trade- marks except so far as par- 
ticular designs could be patented- wcre only protected ina 
loose and uncertain manner by the State courts; but now 
the United States offers definite and certain protection for 
the term of thirty years, at a fce of $25. Moessre. Brown, 
Coon ns & Co. obtain these protections upon the most rea- 
sonable terms, according to the natare of the case. 


CANADIANS AND OTHER FOREIGNERS, 

The new Patent Law removes all restrictions which have 
heretofore existed against Canadians and other foreicners, ex- 
cept as to the filing of Caveats. Inhabitants of Canada may 
now obtain Patents by payment of the same Government fees 
as are required from American citizens. 

Any farther information that may be desired on any mat- 
ter relating to Patents, or to the new Patent Law, will be 
cheerfully given to any person applying personally or by 
letter to : 


BROWN, COOMBS & co., 
SOLICITORS OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS, 


No. 100 BROADWAY, Naw YORBX. 
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PROSPECTUS 


AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


VOL. XIV. NEW SERIES. 1872. 


Each number ofthe AMERICAN ARTISAN contains 
stateen pages of instructive and interesting reading matter, 
in which the progress of the Arts and Sciences is recorded in 
familiar language, divested of dry technicalities and abstruse 
words and phrases. In this journal ie published regularly the 
Official List of all Patents issued weekly from the United 
States Patent Office. Twenty-six numbers make a half-yearly 
volume of handsome and convenient size. 


The AMERICAN ARTISAN is a weekly journal de- 
voted to the interests of Artisans and Manufacturers, Invent- 
orsand Patentees. Itis published every Wednesday, at 
189 Broadway (opposite John street), New York, by 
BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Solicitors of American and 
Foreign Patents. The proprietors of this journal respectfully 
announce that it is their aim to make it more instructive and 
interesting than any other similar periodical in the United 
States or Europe. 


The AMERICAN ARTISAN contains numerous ORI 
GINAL ENGRAVINGS and descriptions of Nsw MACHINERY ; No. 
tices ofall the LATEST Discoveries: Instructions in ARTs and 
TRADES; PRACTICAL RULES POR MBcHANIOS; Description 
of REMARKABLE INVENTIONS recently patented in the 
United States and Europe; RELIABLE Recipes, for use 
in the Field, the Workshop, and the Household; the 


‘whole forming an ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GENERAL INFORMA- 


TION on Topics connected with the INDUSTRIAL ARTS, the 
PROGRESS OF INVENTION, etc. 
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BAND SAW MACHINES. 


FIRST & PRYIBIL, 
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BOILERS. 
B. T. BABBITT, 


64 to 74 Washington street, New York. 
ALLEN ENGINE WORKS 
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tures, and otherwise in their business. 

This protection extends to trade-marks already in use for 
any length of time or about to be adopted. | 


To obtain such protection, address 


BROWN COOMBS & Co., 
189 Broadway, New York, 


FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS, 


BY HENRY T. BROWN. 


This is by far the most comprehensive collection of mechan! 
cal movements ever published,and the arrangement of the 
Illustrations and descriptive letter-press—which is entirely 
new—makes it more convenient for reterence than any other 
collection, It is the cheapest book on practica] mechanics 
ever published. Price ONE DOLLAR. By mail.12 cents extra. 

A liberal discount allowed to canvussers. The sale in all the 
manufacturing cities, towns, and villages in the United States 
and Canada can be made so large as to render it highly remu- 
nerative to any enterprising persons who will undertake to 


canvass for it in those places. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


„A peculiarly handy little manual.”—Aew York Times. 

* One of the most interesting publications of the present 
year."— City Item, Philadelphia. 

„We should place this book in the hands of every inventor 
and mechanic.’ —Am. Journal of Mining. 

“A valuable book for mechanics."— Miníng and Scientific 
Press. 

“ Artisans, inventors, and students should get the work. 
— Chronicle, Pittsburg, Pa. 


BROWN COOMBS & CO., Publishers, 


Office of the AMERICAN ARTISAN," 


No. 189 Broadway New York. 


te 
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" CARBOLIZED RUBBER, å VULCANIZED, 


For Pump, Foot, and Delivery Valves, and 
Packing. 
ELASTICITY AND 


BY THE INTRODUCTION OF “CARBOLIC ACID.” 


Gutta Percha and Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
14 to 13 Vol 14 os* Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York. 


Allen Engine Works, 


FORE AVENUE AND ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH sa 
ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIRST STs., NEW YORK CITY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Teen Engine 


PORTER’S GOVERNOR, 
The Allen Boiler, 


And standard straight-edges, surface plates, and angle plates. 
Four First Premiums awarded at the Fair of the American 
Institute, 1870. 
Send for an Illustrated Circular. 


ANDREWS' 


Centrifugal Pump. 


Can show 25 per cent. advantage over any Centri- 
Jugal Pump in Use. 


BEST & CHEAPEST PUMPS IN THE WORLD. 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 
414 Water St., New York 


[23—Vol 11 os. 


23 Vol. 13. 
WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD-WORKINO MACHINERY 
Buch as 
Woodworth Pianers, 
Tonguing and Qrooving Machines, 
Power Mortising, Tenoning, Packing Box 
and Wood-working Machines generally. 
Nos. 24 and 36 CBNTRAL STREET (COR. OF UNION), 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Vol 120.8. 
ParreRN] eren = E [J NIGRT FESS. 10% rn 
QUILD & GARRISON, Manufacturers of 
Steam Pumps, 


Vacuum Pumps, 
Steam Engines, 
Vacuum Pans, 

And all the various connections, 
For sale at the Struma PUMP 
WORKS, 

Nos. 26 28, and 90 First street, 


Willlamsburg, N. Y. 


14—Vol 13 os.“ 


MACHINERY. 
A. S. & J. GEAR & .CO., 


56, 58, 60, and 62 Sudbury Street, 
18 to 4 Vol 14 os OSTON, MABS. 


HE BEST RAT A El OUT, ONLY $15. 
Emery Grinders a: qu. » $10, and $100. Diamond Turning 

48 $15. Solid Emery heels of 41 sizes. The above rtan- 
dard oods are ALL of our own manufacture. Address THE 
Kk CO., Stroudsburg, Monroe County, Pa. 11 Vol 13 o8 


Woonwaun’s = 
um, ARCHITECT. 
- Working Drawings, 
$12, post-pabLl. 
. GEO. E. WOODWARD, 
Publisher, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send Jor Catalogue of all books 


on Architecture. Agriculture, 
- Field Sports and the Horse. 


OT | S SAFETY HOISTING 
Machinery. 
OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 
348 Broadwav- New York. 


*—Yol11 0.8 


INTEGRITY PRESERVED 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


WITHIN THE PAST MONTH 


Fifteen Boiler Explosions, 
CAUSING THE DEATH OF THIRTY H UMAN BEINGS AND 
AN IMMENSE EOSS OF PROPERTY, 


Have occurred in the United States. This ” drehaful slaughter and loss Some have been pre- 


- — THE HARRISON: SAFETY BOILER 


Been in use instead of the Flue, Tubular, Round, or Patented Boilers that will explode. 


THE HARRISON SAFETY 


Is the only Steam Generator made that will not Eæmale uith 
Disastrous Results. 


They have been practically tested for Eleven Years in our largest manufacturing establish- 
ments, and are pronounced the safest and most economical of al boilers. 
Manufactured at the 


HARRISON BOILER WORKS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN A. COLEMAN, Agent, 110 Broadway, New York, 
And 139 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


McNAB & HARLIN AQENCY AT PARIS ^ 
MANUFACTURING CO., For American inventors and Manufacturers. 


MoKREAN & 
BRASS COCKS, PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK, : 
Globe Valves, Gauge Cocke, Steam Whistles, and Water 16—Vol 8 tf o4. 5 Bux SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCS. 
Gauges, rouge iron Pipe and Fittings, eae 


BASE AND COMPOSITION CASTINGS, XPLOSIONS—INCRUSTATIONS—PRE- 
15Vol.1408 No. 56 John Street New York. VENTED by nane gcaliog ett New York. Sixteen 


Safety Store Elevators 


everywhe 25 to 11 os 
PREVENT ACCIDENTS IF ROPE, 


BELT, & ENGINE BREAK. p esign-P atents. 


Under the new law, aliens as well as citizens can obta - 
No nice adjustment requiring constant attention. Price obtain de 
one-third 15 than others claiming to be safe. Address sign-patents for from three-and-a-half to fourteen years, at an 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO, VVV 


from fifteen to twenty-five dollars for agency charges: making 
a atotal cost of from twenty-five to fifty-five dollars. These 


e patents cover all novelties of form or configuration of articles 
Pumps, Engines, Boilers, Etc., of mannufacture. No model is necessary for a desixu- patent. 
er ee ee vid 
414 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 501 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS!!1— 
Hoisting Ma Machinery for every conceivable use. EVERY INVENTOR should purchase and study. 


This Table of Movements contains nearly fve times as many 
BALL & CO, WORCESTER, MARS. | diagrams and descriptions as any other. Table published in tke 
e Manufacturers of Woodworth's, Daniel's, 'and Dimen 


Rion Fiano; 38 Molding, seer Benak E Tenoning, Mortising, Shap* country. It costs only a dollar, and its perusal may save many 
ng: and ng Mac Saws, Re sawing, Hand Bor- an inventor dayt, weeks, or months of study, and hundreds of 


x Wood d Torking Lathes. anda variety of other 9 lp for 
Wor o a or. ; 

M sina M Machines in the world. ba Bend fer cu nime dollars of useless expense. Published by Brown, Coomms & 
Co., 189 Broadway, New York. Sent by mail for $1 12. 


M M Catalo 
RICHARD BALL. P. HALSTED. 
23— Vol. 12 ; 


— — — — In Economy, Durability, and Fast Cutting, the 
RIDER’S GOVERNOR CUT-OFF ENGINE 


UNION EMERY WHEELS AND HORES 


are not equaled. They were awarded the 
HIGHEST PRIZE 


At the American Institute Fair, New York, and at the Indus- 
trial Exposition, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE UNION STONE CO. 


Manufacture Solid Emery and Corundum 
Wheels, Coarse Hand Stones for cleaning 
Š castings and other rough work. Fast.cut- 


razors, etc. Emer 
or various purpokes. Artificial Stone achines, Emery-grind< 
ers, Saw-gumme Diamond-tools, Oil Stone“ Holders, eta 
Sead for deed rand price-list to JOHN F. WOOD, Treasurer, 
Kilby Seet HORTON: Mass. Branch Office, 93 Liberty 
ew York 19 to 18 Vol. 14* 


ROCKWOOD & Co., 
MECHANICAL AND LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


bets —This improvement can be apolied in 2 many cases to No. 845 Broadway, New York. 
pxl ng Engi 
pure Pamphlets sent free on application to tne First Premium ot American Institute, 1965, 67, '09, and 1890. | 
DELAMATER IRON-WORKS, j 


Foot of West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
19 Vol 18 tf os 


MANUFACTURED BY THE DELAMATER IRON-WORKS, 
FOOT OF WEST THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
The prominent features of this Engine are— 


Economy equal to any. 
Perfect regulation of speed by Cut-o 
Entire absence of delicate or "complicated mechanism. 


scree. N 


Simplicity of design and non-liability of derangement. 
Reduirt LIT more care than common En, 


Joun Ross & Co., PRINTERS, N Rose STREET, NEW Tone 


, | 
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Voces XIV. | owned NEW YORK, JANUARY 31, 1872. | $2.00 Pan Annua m Gin 
CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER lower cross brace of the "Ww arms, and by he again adjusts the carrier, E, to the wheel, A, 
[Illustrations are indicated by an asterisk.) his weight causing the scraper, F, to scoop up the | and taking the pin, I, from the hole in the dump- 
‘Davis's Patent Excavator ae ode o ee EE dirt before it. With one hand he seizes the upper | ing lever, J, and placing it in one of the holes in. 
Annual Report of the Commissioner ot Patents for tthe brace or handle, and drives his team with the the heads, D at K, and then, driving ahead again, 
Bone RIS, VTV 07 other; and now, as they move forward, the whole he dumps his load wherever he wishes.” 
"nons Patent Car-axte Lubricator - - - - - 10 | machine is put in motion. (If the ground or ma- It is claimed that this apparatus will perform 
Simple Disinfectants = - „ 10 terial is firm and stiff to handle, it should be more work than has ever been performed by any 
Applications for Extensions - - 1 1 411 plowed up or loosened by some means to the depth | other machine invented for grading purposes, and 
Englisli Patent Journal - - - - - 2 - + * T of from three to four inches, and the large stone | that it will save fifty per cent. over the ordinary 
ines ceded Reuter <<! or tough sade removed before commenci Tes | gets An Cac eine 1 OU dad 
N E: Ferry between France and En, gland iD 3| n F $ 955 hes bn Eh 1 , 155 ie ‘ b 8 1 à 
A as the scraper, F, raises the material before it, the | old-fashioned scraper can be made to operate. 


Metallic Bode for Blasting A a | 
Explosive Bullets - „ ee opo eu Te 

Paner from Wood - - . . . . 

A Small Screw loose Somewhere - - - . - . 
New American Patents - . . è . - 
American Inventions Abroad 3 
Recent English Patents - 

More Water for San Francisco 


elevators, C C, supported and rotated by the heads, — — 

D D, are turned around by the carrier, E, in con-| Scrap DistNTEGRATOR.—A novel apparatus has 

tact with the spoke of the wheel, A, in such a lately been devised in England for use in process 

manner as to take up the earth from between the of makiug washers, insoles, and heels for shoes, 

scraper, F, and the body of the machine, B, into | from scraps of leather, by reducing the leather to 
Davis's Patent Excavator. which the elevators empty themselves, until the | shreds, and before the scraps can be torn they 

Ox page 283, Vol. XIII., of the AMERICAN ARTI- | cart is loaded with a full cubic yard of earth in a | must be formed and so kept in a compact mass, 
SAN, in our notice of the agricultural machinery | distance of from fifty to a hundred feet from the | while being acted upon by the tearing teeth. The 
exhibited at the late Fair of i 
the American Institute, we made „ p cH IUE susc eae 
brief mention of an excavat- i M a i a De u 8 * 
ing machine, recently patented — : 3535 : i 
through the “ American Artisan 
Patent Agency," by Mr. R. W. 
Davis, of Bath, Steuben County, 
N. Y, and for which Mr. R. G. 
McDougall, of 93, 95, and 97 
Liberty Street, New York City, 
is the general agent. We now 
present the accompanying en, 
graving of the apparatus, to- 
gether with the following sketch, 
with which we have been fur- 
nished, of its construction, mode 
of use, and advantages over 
other machines designed for like 
purposes :— 

“A A A combine the wheels 
and framework of the whole 
machine, with the axle passing 
vui the center of the cylir- 
drical body, B, into which is 
being dumped the load of dirt 
from the rotating elevators, C €, 
which are secured to the revolv- 
ing square heads, D D, which 
revolve on the main axle, carry- 
ing the elevator buckets, C C, 
at their corners, around the bod v, 
B, by means of the rule jointed 
carrier, E, which is seen in the c gas — = 
cut so get as to come in contact DAVIS'S PATENT EXCAVATOR. 
with one of the spokes of the 
wheel, A, in euch a manner as to cause the heads, | point of starting, taking less than half a minute machine has a feeding-box,a follower or piston, 
D D, with the elevator buckets, C C, to revolve to perform the work. The driver now steps off and a set of revolving tearing teeth, at intervals in 
with the wheels, A A, as the machine is drawn | the scraper arms, and lifts it up until the swing- | ET direction of their axis of revolution, the com- 
forward by the team, while the scraper, F, which ing pawls, H H, catch on the back end of the ‘bination of parts being such that the teeth tear 
is secured to the framework by means of the flex- frame, A A, where it rests and is kept clear of the over the whole exposed surface of the material 
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ible braces, G G, outside of the wheels, and which | ground, and then continues on his course to the acted upon. A set of revolving clearers act to 
is here represented as being dropped down in dumping-ground, leaving the carrier, E, to detach clear out the tearing teeth, and a contrivance is 
working position, with the driver standing on the | itself. When he has reached the dumping-ground, | used for throwing streams of water upon the teeth 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We wish our readers to understand that. in freely publishing 
communications, we do not hold ourselves responsible for the 
opiniones of our correspondents, inasmuch as we may occasion- 
ally publish views opposed to our own. 
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Aerial Locomotion. 

Messrs. EDITORS :—Your correspondent, J. S. 
H., in ARTISAN of Jan. 10, says of aerial locomo- 
tion :—“ Gravity draws a suspended body to the 
earth with an initial velocity of 16 feet in the first 
second of its fall. One horse-power equals lifting 
up 343% lbs. 16 feet in a second; so that we have 
3453 Ibs. as the weight which one horse-power can 
keep suspended in air.” 

Will J. S. H. inform us whether it is 3434 Ibs. 
of hydrogen gas, feathers, or lead, that falls 16 
feet in a second, and requires just one horse- 
power to suspend in air? Also, what relation ex- 
ists between the velocity of a body falling in 
vacuo and buoyancy in air? His hypothesis is 
new and plausible, but philosophy seems more 
reasonable, Will he explain? 


SUBSCRIBER. 
TENAFLY, N. J., Jan. 13, 1872. 


—— — 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSION- 
ER OF PATENTS FOR THE YEAR 1871. 


The Senate and House of Representatives of the 


United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled :— 


THE law requires the Commissioner of Patents 
to lay before Congress, in the month of January 
annually, a report of all receipts and expendi- 
tures; a list of all patents granted, with name 
and subject-matter indexes, etc. ; a list of all pat- 
ents extended during the preceding year, togeth- 
er with such other information of the condition 
of the Patent Office as may be useful to Congress 
or the public. 

I submit the following report in compliance 
with this law :— 


1. Statement of moneys received. 


Inge, and oflier DENOTE, A os Km nm Fi maa ceases’ 3129 80 
Amount received for recording assignments......... 18,151 66 
Total —]:õ«õ 2 —— 4 n —— % ! $618,116 46 
2. Statement of moneys expended. 
Amonnt paid for salaries............... TR $122.316 02 
Amount paid for photographing............... ,093 30 
Amount paid for contigent and miscellane- 
ous expenses, viz. :— 
AOYSTUSIDR A ˙ 3 ETTR R 
Stationery eese eee eeooos oe cece reeceeences 17,204 41 ə 
/ ied U 472 85 
Painting, glazing, varnishing, and glass 8,001 20 
61% teativincwewsit A 1,215 60 
Furniture, Carpeting, et. .. o e isda eos 10,827 05 
Repairing furniture, carpenter's work, and 
at up cases in model- rooms +++ 16,832 04 
Plumbing and gas-fltting........................ 5.752 £9 
English Patents,....... T TETTEI m 1,382 23 
Paper-hang!ng........ FERAS NARRA RES NEENMXSDAE 657 49 
"Work OR FEDOEL is K. s SR bgs 6 «+. 1,683 00 
Preparing index of assignments.............,. 3 0 75 
Refunding money paid by mistake 90 00 
F VVV 3.992 70 
Pay of temporary employees 16,187 60 
Miscellaneous items, viz., books for library, 
subscription to journals, freight, ice, wash- 
ing towels, fees of judges in appeal cases, 
withdrawals, purchase Of horse and car- 
PING By BOG HYONE, . 10,131 41 
— — 91,082 32 
$562,091 61 


3. Statement of the balance in the Treasury of the 
United States on account of the patent fund. 
Amoni to the credit of the patent fund January 


PPC $613,355 21 
Amount of receipts during the year 1871. 618,116 46 
POU qoo u suse Rer RRAEREROPREERA FRE AP EIIXAS $1,322,071 67 
From which deduct expenditures for the year 1811 502,091 64 
Balance on the Ist of January, 1872. $759,980 03 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


4. Statement of the business of the Office for th 
year 1871. 


W applications for patents during the 


F ² ĩůuiuTm½½¾ öʃʃ.ʃ˙U “X «² . x 19,472 
Number of patents issued, including re-issues and 
. ͤ ß ⅛ĩV ³⁰ ͤ ERAS A 2 VERA ke 13,033 
Number of applications for extensions of patents. 204 
Number of patents extended..................... 153 
‘umber of caveats filed during the year........... 2,366 
Number of patents expired during the „ear 2,654 
umber of patents allowed, but not issued for 
. / ³A ¾ĩ—mdœů. ¾ . ĩ¾ m 1.007 
Number of applications for registering of trade- 
IATER eoii act. cab ERAS A LUAM STAR PELA TS 505 
Number of trade-marks registered 486 
Of the patents granted there were to— 
Citizens of the United States ceo one 12 511 
! Va ré ties 432 
Subjects , SAPE E 30 
Subjects of other foreign governments s.s.s... 60 
——— 13,033 


The patents issued to citizens of the United 
States were distributed among the citizens of the 
several States, Territories, etc., as follows :— 


(The proportion of patents to population is shown in last 
column ) 


| No. of | One to 


States, Exc. ‘Patents each— 


MUNA ADOTE ORRTTRET ERRARE | 29 | 34,400 
r 5359 224idd 7aiitesiamuale 13 | 81,300 
SUMO ocio cocks obe ipso Cai, ae pus 243 2,300 
Oolorsdo Territory, siec oinei cue aisan acs 15 2,660 
LDODDRDONE s cs 5s ng alk aaa zi a sd 667 806 
e e a aa SEI aud 46 2,717 
District of Oolambilts.é. oiisscsavssenccecccss 136 97 
PPV c ˙•⅝ĩò—m do cd 10 18.775 
PP t odaue AOA 73 16.220 
JONRO TEM. — Loose TETTE QC SCAM 3 7,500 
r . fossi 71 | 2,916 
SEDI C cocos aes s dip Qua ad ede pereo ds 393 4,211 
SNO iai AA ˙ S en, ace: | 225 5.387 
ON ENER 40 9,110 
ee T E E 125 | 1.057 
LUUD E T AE E ERN E A A, 95 7,655 
BOO? soni cecugs tad opinio Mer p 197 3,183 
„ . ME: 240 3.254 
TJ. W ˙¹ mi! .- w 1.386 1.051 
PEIN 344 6 phar —ꝛ—ꝛ seh. xta ua bad 383 8,091 
l A iir cc as Se picac bad NOS | 58 8,302 
e FFC 48 17.333 
PPP A ( 248 6.940 
, noenee aAa 2 10,300 
. ͤ˖ͤ̃ A A HER exor cece 12 10,250 
PPP ²˙·Üe ⁰ er: 21 2.125 
T..... —— bn, tekonazs Goedetds 102 | 3,121 
Lu iso o RH ERRARE, RO MeL Ne NDA: 496 | 1,827 
C111 Aelio verts hne nnER VS pRESXE TES 1 91,874 
PPV 2,954 1,450 
K 55.5. cased ²7' .. . 51 21.000 
TP!!! ̃ ̃ ... ̃˙ ͤ[ QN ed ok 905 2.945 
, e seat onesies tonite dene 23 4,000 
OO SEMI ining 4 X 0C0x i ona EE ed ERAS 1,542 9.284 
C m- ꝛ˙¹˙¹w̃% . . 184 1.181 
/ ⅛ U: ˙— bes SERE: 25 27.139 
Be ͤ Vß—ß̃̃ꝰ?]]]nn.! oe ere eee 104 12,100 

CERNI ew didaetia hos cei. dal 53 15,743 
e kot doe decane NENN, 111 3.000 
. AAA ²˙ AA 108 11.742 
e esis ecaaiea's sci oes 1 23.055 
P AA ³˙¹˙ĩ ERR P CAD 42 10.524 
C 231 | 4,646 
r M iesaqichkeeorec weds 3 3,036 
Persons in the Army and Navy............ 6 


| | 


5. Comparative Statement of the business of the 
Office from 1837 to 1871, inclusive. 


|Appit ca |Caveats, Patents Cash 


Cash 
Year. tions. | filed. funt received. | expended. 
MNT atn T E bbois T is5sas 435- $29,989 08 | $33,506 98 
P 590 | 42.123 31,402 10 
ee eiui. ere 495 | 31.260 00 | 34.543 51 
. 765 228 473 38,056 51 39 020 67 
JUNI ua ee BAT 313 495 40,413 t1 52,666 87 
IBN. Lis 761 391 517 36,505 68 31.241 48 
[ll — 819 315 531 | 85,515 8I 30,518 96 
3 1,045 280 502 42.509 26 36.244 73 
1845. 1245 | 452 502 | 51.016 14 | 39.395 65 
. 1.272 418 619 50.264 16 46,158 71 
187 1.531 553 572 | 63,111 19 41,818 35 
3888... 9^ 628 607 j 67,576 69 58,905 84 
| ee 1,955 5Y5 1,070 | 80,752 78 | 77,716 44 
1850...... 2.193 | 603 995 | 86.927 05 80,100 95 
1851. Load | 3,958 760 869 95.738 61 | 86.916 93 
TO aaa 2.639 996 1,020 | 112,656 31 95.916 91 
v. HAMM 2.673 $01 958 121.527 45 | 199,869 83 
1854...... 3.324 868 1.902 163.789 84 167.146 32 
1855. | 4435 906 2.024 | 216,459 35 | 179.540 33 
3 4.460 | 1,024 2.502 | 192,588 02 | 199.931 02 
3 4.771 1.010 2.910 | 196,132 Ot | 211,582 09 
[o E 5,364 934 3.710 203.716 16 | 193.193 74 
1 6.225 | 1,047 4538 | 245,942 15 | 210,278 41 
1860...... 7.653 | 1,081 4,819 | 256,352 59 252.820 80 
R | 4,643 "uo 3.340 | 157.354 44 | 221,491 91 
1863...... 5.048 824 3.521 | 215,754 99 ! 182,«10 39 
1863. 6.014 1787 4.170 195.593 29 189.414 14 
. 6,932 | 1,063 5.620 | 249,919 98 | 921.868 00 
3 10,664 | 1,937 6.616 | 348,791 84 | 274,199 34 
1808. 1535 15,269 | 2.723 9,450 | 495,665 38 | 361,724 28 
1867 "TR 21.2956 | 3,597 13.015 | 646,581 92 | 639,243 32 
1868 20.420 3.705 13.378 681,565 86 | 628.679 77 
1969... ... 19271 | 3.624 | 13,986 | 693,145 81 | 486 430 78 
1870 N 19.171 | 3.214 13.321 | 669,456 76 | 557,149 19 
ISTI coca 19,472 — 2,365 13,933 ' 678,716 46 „595 08 


Digitized by Google 
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A plate is added showing graphically the busi. 
ness of the office from 1836 to the present time, 
in such form as to represent to the eye the com- 
parative business of the different years, 

The name and subject-matter indexes, giving an 
alphabetical list of patentees, with their places of 
residence, are herewith submitted as part of this 
report. $ 

It will be seen by the statements of receipts 
and expenditures, that the office has received and 
placed in the Treasury of the United States dur. 
ing the year $116,624 82 more than its entire ex- 
penditure. Of the items of expenditure, $47, 
885 37 were paid to copyists of drawings, to the 
photo-lithographers, and for paper for the re. 
production of drawings of patents issued prior to 
July 1,1869. This is an expenditure not properly 
chargeable to the current expenses of the office; 
and would, if added to the balance above stated, 
make the realexcess of receipts over the current 
expenses for the year $164,510 19. 

The reproduction of the past drawings is abso. 
lutely necessary to the proper management of the 
business of the office, and is also a matter of 
great interest and profit to inventors and manu. 
facturers. When once done, the expense of the 
work will cease, while the office and the country 
will for ever reap the benefits resulting from it. I 
would respectfully recommend that liberal appro- 
priations be made for this work, that it may be 
completed as soon as possible. 

The work of the Patent Office will necessarily 
increase to some extent, although the number of 
applications for patents may be substantially the 
same from year to year. Every application fora 
patent placed on file becomes a reference on which 
to reject subsequent applications for patents on 
the same improvements. Each year adds about 
twenty thousand to the number of these applica- 
tions, which necessarily increases the clerical an 
examining labor of the office, i 

The joint resolution of January 11, 1871, abol- 
ished the old form of annual reports of the Pat- 
ent Office. This resolution was passed in the belief 
that there was very little public demand for or 
interest felt in those reports. This belief, I think, 
was not :well founded. There was a wasteful 
number of these reports printed, and they were, 


| without doubt, injudiciously distributed. The 


consequence was that the larger portion of them 
fell into the hands of persons for whom they were 
not adapted, and soon found their way to rag- 
dealers and second-hand book-stores. The de- 
mand, however, of inventors, mechanics, manu- 
facturers, and others, for accurate information of 
what is being done in the Patent Office, is great 
and increasing. The old annuai reports were un- 
satisfactory for two reasons :—First, because they 
were always about two years behind date; and, 
second, because in furnishing necessarily only ill- 
advised abstracts of the specifications and draw- 
ings, they seldom gave ful! information of what 
was covered by any patent, and consequently were 
very often misleading and deceptive. 

Those reports, however, with all their defects, 
were read and studied with great avidity by in- 
ventors and mechanics throughout the country ; 
and the perusal of them has, undoubtedly, result- 
ed in giving to the world very many valuable in- 
ventions and improvements. Unless a proper sub- 
stitute is provided, I am of the opinion that their 
abolition will cause an abatement of interest in 
improvements and a diminution of the number of 
inventions. The inventive genius of one is stim- 
ulated and encouraged by seeing the results of the 
ingenuity of others. One man makes an impor- 
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tant invention and obtains letters-patent therefor. 
It a correct knowledge of this patent can soon be 
placed in possession of five hundred other inge- 
nious men, many valuable improvements will be 
suggested and patented, and the public will ob- 
tain a comparatively perfect machine in place of 
the crude or less perfect production that may have 
come from the hands of the first inventor. The 
records of the Patent Office will show that but 
comparatively few radical inventions have been 
practical or profitable as first invented. It is only 
after the first thought has been embodied and 
presented to the world, and improvements to adapt 
itto the various uses for which it is calculated 
have been invented, that it becomes of most profit 
to the original inventor or most useful to the pub- 
lic. The value and importance of giving prompt- 
ly a wide circulation to correct information of the 
character of all inventions and improvements 
patented can hardly be overestimated. 

The object of the patent laws, as expressed in 
the Constitution, is“ to promote useful arts.” This 
is done in part by giving inventors a legal monop- 
oly of their inventions for a limited time; but it 
is of scarcely less importance that each inventor 
in the country should be promptly, and at small 
expense, furnished with a knowledge of what all 
the others are doing. Without such knowledge 
no one of them can pursue his investigations in- 
telligently or economically. In any one of the 
useful arts, a knowledge of the present state of 
that art—of what others have done in it—is es- 
sential and necessary to any person engaged in 
improving it. 'To furnish this knowledge, so far 
asitis made a matter of record by the Govern 
ment, is clearly within the scope of the end sought 
by the establishment of the Patent Office. 

In abolishing the old form of annual report, 
which was very unsatisfactory and expensive, it 
is questionable whether the law has provided an 
&dequate substitute. 

The joint resolution of January 11, 1871, pro- 
vides as follows: 

That the publication of the abstracts of specifications and 
of the engravings heretofore accompanying the annual report 
of the Commissioner of Patents be discontinued after the pub- 
lication of that portion of the report for eighteen hundred 
and sixty-nine for which the plates have already bcen pre- 
pared; and that, in liea thereof, the Commissioner be author. 
ized to have printed, for gratuitous distribution, not to exceed 
one hundred and fifty copies of the complete specifications 
and drawings of each patent Subsequently issued, together 
with suitable indexes, to be issued fron time to time, one 
Copy to be placed for free public inspection in each capitol of 
every State and Ter:itory; one, for the like purpose, in the 
clerk's office of the district court of each Judicial district of 
the United states, except when such officea are located tn 
State or Territorial capltols; and one in the Library of Con- 
gresa, which copies shall be taken and received in all courts 
as evidence of all matters therein contained, and shall be cer. 
tified to under the hand of the Commissioner and the seal of 
the Patent Office, and shali be taken and received in all courts 
as evidence; said copies not to be taken from said deposito- 
ries for any other purpose than to be used as evidence; and 
the Commissioner of Patents is hereby authorized and direct. 
ed to have printed such additional number of copies of speci- 
fications and drawings. certificd as hereinbefore provided, at 
& price not to exceed the contract price for such drawings, for 
sale as may be warranted by the actual demand for the same; 
and the Commiasioner is also hereby authorized to furnish a 
Complete set of such specifications and drawings to any public 
library which will pay for binding the same into volumes to 
correspond with those in the Patent Office, and for the trans, 
portation of the same, and which shall also provide proper 


Custody for the same, with convenient access for the public 
thereto, under such regulations as the Cominissloner shall 


deem reasonable. 

By this joint resolution, one copy each of the 
specifications and drawings of all the patents 
Issued will be placed for free public inspection in 
the capitol of every State and Territory, and one 
Py, for like purpose, in the clerk's office of the 
district court of each judicial district, where said 
clerk's office is not at the capitol of any State or 


Territory. This will give only one copy each to 
most of the States and Territories, two copies each 
to a few of the States, and three copies each to a 
still less number. These State and district court 
libraries are open only during the business hours 
of the day ; and, while they will be very conven- 
ient and useful for the courts and for a limited 


ents; current decisions of the courts in trade- 
mark and patent causes; all changes in the rules 
of Office practice; modifications of the patent 
law ; special legislation affecting existing patents, 
and other official matter of interest to persons 
having business with the Patent Office. This is as 
far as the Commissioner feels authorized to go 


under existing laws. All that seems necessary to 
enable this Official Gazette to supply the entire de. 
mand for information still unprovided for is to 
authorize the Commissioner to add to it à well- 
considered abstract of the specifications and draw- 
ings upon which patents are issued. The sub- 
scription price of the Gazette has been fixed at 
five dollars per annum. It is believed that the 
addition of the abstract of the specifications and 
drawings will very soon so increase its circulation 
as to make it entirely self-sustaining without in- 
creasing the subscription price. Investigations 
and experiments are now being made that will 
very soon enable me to lay before the proper com- 
mittees the additional cost of such additional 
work. 


number of attorneys, yet they will prove value- 
less as far as the great body of mechanics and in- 
ventors of the country are concerned. They are, 
practically sealed books” to nearly all of the 
class most interested in them, and whose perusal 
of them would most benefit the public. 


The resolution also provides that these specifica- 
tions and drawings shall be furnished to such 
public libraries as will pay for binding and trans- 
portation. The binding will cost the Government 
about one hundred and thirty dollars a year for 
each library supplied under this resolution. This 
provision will exclude them from nearly all places 
except the larger cities. Theonly remaining pro- 
vision for giving inventors, mechanics, and others 
any information of patented inventions is found 
in the clause that directs the Commissioner to 
have printed additional copies of specifications 
and drawings for sale to persons desiring to pur- 
chase ; and subsequent legislation fixes the mini- 
muin price at which the specifications and draw- 
ings may be sold at ten cents per copy. This 
would make a full set, unbound, for one year, 
cost about thirteen hundred dollars~a sum which 
would be paid by very few. 


( Z» be concluded in our nezt.] 
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How did it Happen? 


For some reason or other, at the recent inaugu- 
ration of the Franklin Statue in Printing House 
Square, New York City, none of the orators re- 
peated the lines:— 

“Twas Dr. Franklin caught the horse, 
"Twas harnessed by Professor Morse.“ 

Supposing that the larger portion of inventors, 
mechanics, inanufacturers, and others who are in- 
terested in the work of the Patent Office would 
each feel a special interest only in the particular 
branch of industry in which he is engaged, the 
Office has caused a classified subject-matter index 
to be prepare for free distribution. This index 
classifies the various subjects of inventions under 
one hundred and seventy-six different heads, ac- 
cording to the departments of industry to which 
they relate. By consulting this index, persons are 
enabled to order the complete copies of all specifi- 
cations and drawings of patents belonging to 


On no similar occasion during the past twenty 
years has an opportunity of spouting this rhyme 
been neglected, and that such should have been 
omitted in the present instance is unaccountable. 


— x — 
Engineering in Egypt. 


THE staff of engineers sent out by Mr. Fowler, 
in behalf of the Government of Egypt, to survey 
and lay out the proposed Soudan Railway, have 
already commenced operations the whole length of 
the line between the second Cataract and Khartoom. 


classes in which they feel special interest. 


understood. 
about one thousand copies per week. 
would be largely increased by & reduction of the 
price to five cents per copy, which would pay the 
cost. I would recommend such reduction to persons 
subscribing for an entire class. For single copies 
the price should remain as it is. I would further 
recommend that, where parties desire to purchase 
copies of the specifications and drawings of all the 
patents issued, the Commissioner be authorized to 
sell them at net cost. 


Still there would remain unsupplied a large de- 
mand for prompt, brief, and general information, 
in a compendious form, of all the patents issued, 
and of all the important decisions and changes 
affecting the Office practice. To meet this demand, 
to some extent,the Office is now publishing, under 
the authority of Section 20 of the Act of July 8, 
1870, a weekly Official Gazette, in which is given a 
name index of the patentees and & subject-matter 
index of all patents issued during the current 
week; alist of the designs patented, and of the 
trade-marks registered; a notice of all pending 
applications for extensions, and of extensiona 
granted; a transcript of the claims of all patents 
issued ; a notice of all disclaimers filed; all im- 
portant decisions of the Commissioners of Pat- 


This 
arrangement has been in operation only since the 
first of September last, and is not very generally 
It results, however, in the sale of 
The sale 


The staff, which consists of twenty experienced 
English surveyors, an English surgeon, and nume- 
rous native assistants, are all in excellent health, 
and speak highly of the arrangements of the 
Egyptian Government in carrying out Mr. Fow- 
ler's programme for their progress and work. The 
highest importance has long been attached to this 
railway communication in the interests of Egypt. 
The vast area of rich land above the Sixth Cata- 
ract is capable of producing sugar, cotton, grain, 
etc., to an extent almost unlimited, but the present 
means of transport are dependent on the employ- 
ment of camels for several hundred miles, and all 
exportation, therefore, except of spices and simi- 
lar products, is simply impossible. It is not im- 
probable that more frequent intelligence from Sir 
Samuel Baker may be obtained from the facilities 
afforded by this expedition. London Times. 


— . . — 


A Prize for Architects. 


THE Minister of Public Works of the German 
Empire, acting under the authority of the Govern- 
ment, has issued an invitation to the architects of 
all nations, requesting them to prepare original 
designs and drawings for the erection of new 
Houses of Pafigment. The drawings are to be 
completed arid laid before the Minister prior to 
the 15th of April next. A prize equal in value 
to $4,120 will be awarded to the competitor whose 


design is accepted. 
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Dentistry in Japan. 


HADSIKFSAN, literally “tooth carpenter, is the 
name applied to dentists in Japan. Dentistry, to 


some extent, is practiced as an itinerant business. | of the improved lubricator (patented Jan. 2, 1872, 
The carver, taking his seat beside the highway, 
exhibits his gilded sign, specimens, and material. | invented by Mr. John S. 
When not engaged in the all-important business introduced by Mr. Charles Mettam, 395 Canal | 
of gossiping, he plies his chisel, shapes a denture, | Street, New York City, to whom an interest has | 
or grinds on a slab a bit of quartz for a tooth. In | been assigned. 


full practice a dentist may get two or three cases 
in a month, and, for some, he may receive as high 
as five dollars; but that is a price far above the 
nbilitv of the majority to pay; from one to two 
dollars being the usual rate. 

The base is always of wood. On the cheaper 
sorts, the teeth are merely outlined upon the base, 
but generally they consist of ivory, shark's teeth, 


or stone, let into the wood, and retained in posi- placed in the bottom of the box is carried up to 


tion by being strung on a thread, 
which is secured at each end by a 
peg driven into the hole where it 
makes its exit from the base. Iron 
or copper tacks are driven into the 
ridge to serve for masticating pur- 
poses, the unequal wear of the wood 
and metal keeping up the desired 
roughness of surface. To construct 
a full upper and lower denture re- 
quires about two days’ constant 
work. Generally, however, four or 
five are taken, as there must be time 
allowed for the usual smokes and 
occasional naps which are considered 
so necessary. The ordinary service 
of a denture is about five years, but 
they frequently last much longer. 
The writer has one in his possession 
that has been in use fifteen years, 
and is still quite serviceable. 

The processof manuficture is crude 
in the extreme. A piece of wax, large enough to 
cover the roof of the mouth, is heated, introduced, 
und pushed up in position by the thumbs; it is then 
removed, and placed in cold water to harden. 
Another piece of wax, large enough to make the 
model, is then heated and applied to the impres- 
sion, pressed into every part by the fingers, then 
chilled by placing in cold water, and separated. 
A piece of wood is now roughly cut to the desired 
form, and the model, having been smeared over 
with a red paint (veni), is now applied to the 
plate; where they touch each other is marked by 
the paint. This is then cut away,and the process 
repeated until the plate coats uniformly; it is 
then tried in the mouth, and any necessary cor- 
rections made. They do not seem to be very par- 
ticular to get à smooth surface, at times not re- 
moving the tool-marks.—Dental Cosmos. hd 


THE Boone Iron Company's Rail Mill at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., now use nine of Danks's rotary 
puddling furnaces. 'lhey charge into these fur- 
naces 600 pounds of pig-iron and some scale-iron, 
and get out from 6050 to 700 pounds of iron, 
weighed after being rolled into “ flats.“ They 
pay their puddlers $4 10 per tun, each furnish- 
ing his helpers, except an extra man for the 
crane; one crane works for two furnaces. The 
men make more money than at $7 50 per tun in 
the old puddling furnaces, and work fewer hours. 
After work is over, each puddler renews the fix in 
his furnace. In Cincinnati this is done by a sepa- 
rate workman. It takes about two hours to renew 
the fix. Hence, by four o’clock the puddler is 
generally at liberty. 
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SANSON'S PATENT CAR-AXLE LUBRICATOR. 


[Jan. 31, 187? 


SS 
Sanson’s Patent Car-axle Lubricator. pleased to say our record shows No. 33 engine, to 
which the car is attached using your arrangement, 
to have run 4,400 miles with one pint of oil supplied 
tothe journal having your rotary oil-feeder, Yours 
C. D. CULVER, 
Foreman Coal, Post Shops, Coal Cara, 
JOSIAH POE, 
| Engineer, 33 Engine. 
| Mavci Cuvck, Pa., Dec. 30, 1811. 


ON page 24, current volume of the AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, we presented an illustrated description 


through the“ American Artisan Patent Agency ’’) | 
Sanson, and now being | 


The sketch above referred to was 
complete as far as it went, but included only the} Mr. Culver, in another letter of even date with 
mechanical construction of the device. As the|the one just quoted, further savs:—"I find it 
parties interested desire to point out more in detail | [the Sanson oil-feeder] reliable in every respect, 
the advantages arising from the arrangements of | and hope to see it soon in general use, As it re. 
its parts and the results obtained from its use in | quires no packing, it gives us no trouble. From 
actual practice, we reproduce the engraving, and | accounts kept, it uses but one-third the oil compar- 
give the statement appended below. It will be| ed with the packed box, besides saving the cost of 
seen that, in the working of the device, the oil | wool-waste and the time required in putting it in. 
| With your oilfeeder [Sanson's], one-fourth the 
number of men now employed could 
do the oiling, Therefore I have no 
hesitation in saying that a great 
saving to railroad companies can be 
effected by its use, not only through 
its economical action, but through its 
certainty of operation, which wil! 
prevent the many expensive delays 
and disasters caused by heated axle. 
bearings." 


da a 

A LARGE COTTON STALK.—Mr. J. 
Applewhite,of Magnolia, Miss., sends 
a stalk of cotton to his factory in that 
city, and, in his letter in reference 
thereto, he says:—It had about 300 
matured bolls, and made fully three 
pounds of cotton in the seed, He 
thinks it would be an easy matter 
to raise an acre of such cotton “by 
planting in hills four feet each way, 
on land well prepared by sub-soiling, 
the axle by a wheel, A, arranged below and in con- and manuring. An acre planted thus would con- 
tact with the axle, and with its lower edge dip- | tain 2,700 stalks, which, yielding, say two pounds 
ping into the lubricant. The wheel, A, has its seed cotton each—a moderate estimate—would 
pivot in stirrup-pieces, B, which have pivotal con- | make four bales of 400 pounds each, worth, at 
nection with the forked end of a lever arm, C, present prices, $300 net."— Prairie Farmer. 
swinging on a fulcrum at the end of tlie box, and | 
pressed upward bv a spring to keep the wheel in | SQUIRREL HUNTING.—The farmers of Contra 
constant and elastic contact with the axle. To Costa County, Cal, have formally approved the 
| principles of a bill which requires every land- 
owner in the county to exterminate the squirrels 
on his land, and, in case of his failure to do 80, 
authorizes a public officer to attend to the matter, 
the expense to be a lein on his land, and to be col- 
lected in the same manner as taxes. Gopher traps 
will, doubtless, be at a premium. 


| 


| 
| 


prevent the spfead of the oil from the axle at the 
inner end of the bos, a pad-block, F, is pressed up 
by a spring, E, against the usual annular flanch 
on the axle. By this construction of the appara- 
tus it can be applied to axle-boxes of ordinary 
construction without necessitating the slightest 
change in the boxes; the method of attaching the 
wheel, A, to its bearings, permitting it to turn and 
be moved to its place through the outer end of 
the box. 'The attachment of the pivotal or ful 
crum bearing of the lever-arm, C, to the end of 
the box is very readily accomplished by the aid of 
a drill-stock and a couple of rivets or small bolts. 
It is evident, therefore, that the time required for 
applying the lubricator to the axle-boxes of a 
train is so slight as to cause practically no delay 
in its use, and no parts are in danger of being 
jarred out of place or injured in the ordinary ex- 
igencies of railway usage. 

The trials of this improvement have given 
notable results, which, with the incidental sav- 
ings in the matter of oil, packing, etc., are set 
forth in letters addressed to the owners of the in- 
vention, by railway men connected with the Cen- 
tral Railway of New Jersey, some of which let- 
ters are given below as follows :— 


J. S. SANSON :— 
DEAR SIR :—In answer to your inquiry, we are 


DURING the past twelve months, the life-boa 
of the English National Lifeboat Institution re 
cued 658 lives, in addition to 31 vessels saved fro 
destruction. During the same period the Life 
Institution granted rewards for saving 230 liv 
by fishing and other boats, making a grand tot 
of 888 lives saved last year mainly through its! 
strumentality. 


Inox SmuiPs.—]n one ship-building establis 
ment in Philadelphia there are five first-class i 
steamships in process of construction, with 
aggregate tunnage of 13,000 tuns, which will 
quire for their construction 16,000,000 pounds 
iron, and the ships when completed will 
$2,500,000. 


AN umbrella frame in process of manufact 
has to pass through more than one hundred han 
and is the result of remarkably delicate and in 
nious manipulations. 


Jan. 31, 1872] 
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Glycerine Blacking. 


HERR ARTUS describes a combination of gutta- 
percha, olive-oil, and glycerine, which, he states, 
possesses the advantage of rendering leather more 
waterproof, at the same time making it more sup- 
ple, and increasing its durability. He takes 3 or 
4 kilogrammes of vegetable black, 15 kilo. ivory 
black, and mixes them thoroughly with 5 kilos, 
molasses and 5 kilos. glycerine until they are 
perfectly incorporated. He next melts very 
gently 150 grammes of gutta-percha previously 
cut into small pieces, and, when perfectly fluid, 
adds to it 600 grammes of hot olive-oil, and subse- 
quently 60 grammes of stearine. This mixture, 
while still hot, is added to the first and thorough- 
ly stirred, after which 300 grammes of Senegal 
gum, dissolved in 11½ kilos, of water, are added. 
When required for use, this blacking must be dilut- 
ed with 3 or 4 parts of water. It gives a very bril- 
liant surface to leather. 
oe? 


Croton Chloral. 


DR. OSCAR LIEBREICH, of Berlin, to whom we 
owe that invaluable therapeutic agent, hydrate of 
chloral, has lately been investigating the physiolo- 
gical properties of a new organic compound, which 
is formed by the action of chlorine upon allylene, 
viz, croton chloral. When administered to ani- 
mals, a peculiar effect is produced, the head being 
to a great extent rendered insensible to feeling, 
while the rest of the body remains comparatively 
sensible. If the inhalation is prolonged, the spinal 
cord loses its function, and reflex excitability is 
everywhere extinguished. During that stage, 
both pulse and respiration remain unchanged. 
The third stage, which is induced by large doses, 
is characterized by paralysis of the medulla ob- 
longata and death. Animals may, however, be 
kept alive by artificial respiration, because the 
action of the heart is not interfered with, while the 
ultimate effect of hydrate of chlorai is to paralyze 
the heart. Croton chloral, therefore, promises to 
produce all the good effects of hydrate of chloral, 
without any drawback being attached to its judi- 
cious use.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 


— 2 — - 


ARTIFICIAL IVORY FOR BILLIARD BALLs.—It is 
said that billiard balls are now made, both for 
American and foreign trade, which are claimed to 
be more durable than those of true ivory. These 
balls are composed principally of gun cotton, re- 
duced to a fine pulp and molded. The other in- 
gredients are as yet a secret, which the makers do 
not desire to make public. After molding, the ball 
is put in a press, and reduced about one-third in 
bulk. It is then put away to be dried. When 
partially dry, it is put into a bowl of quicksilver 
to test the uniformity of its center of gravity. If 
not true in its balance, it is thrown aside ; if true, 
itis again pressed,and again put on the shelf to 
be thoroughly dried before it is taken to the turn- 
erand the polisher. Three months elapse from 
the day of molding till the time when a ball is 
ready to be sent to purchasers. The balls cost 
about one-half the price ordinarily charged for 
ivory balls. 


UNION torpedoes are rather too demonstrative 
to furnish pleasant chewing. A boy in Chili- 
cothe, Ohio, picked up one in the street recently, 
and put it into his mouth. After rolling it about 
with his tongue, he bit it gently, and was astound- 
ed by an explosion which demolished his cheek 
and nearly blew the top of his head off. 


HUERS of wood—house painters. 


Explosion of the Boiler of a Traction Engine. 


THE boiler of a traction engine exploded at 
Glasgow, on Saturday, Dec. 50, causing the death 
of seven persons, and injury to others. The en- 
gine had been dragging heavy machinery from 
Elder’s shipbuilding yard, Govan, and was coming 
back empty. Being a novelty, it was followed by 
a crowd of boys and adults. Suddenly, when near 
Kingston Dock, the boiler of the locomotive burst. 
The boiler was blown out, and shot into the air, 
falling through the roof of an eating-house. The 
solid frame of the locomotive still stood, but all 
above had been torn completely into fragments. 
Through the roof of the eating-house protruded the 
black shell of the boiler, just as it fell after being 
driven through the air. The boiler was built 
seven years ago, and was subsequently converted 
from a vertical multitubular into a dome boiler 


with two cast tubes. The Engineer. 


e © 9—————— 
Transparent Lacs. 


Ir is said that the aniline colors are particularly 
well adapted for the manufacture of transparent 
lacs, which possess great intensity even in very 
thin films, and are hence very suitable for coloring 
glass or mica. The process recommended is to 
prepare separately an alcoholic solution of bleach- 
ed shellac, or sandarach, and a concentrated alco. 
holie solution of the coloring matter, which last i: 
added to the lac before using it, the glass or mica 
to be coated being slightly warmed, Coloring 
films of great beauty may also be obtained from 
colored solutions of gun-cotton in ether, the color- 
ing matter being here dissolved in alcohol and 
ether. The collodion film has its elasticity greatly 
increased by the addition of turpentine, and when 
applied cold, can be removed entire. The colored 
films may then be cut into any pattern, and again 
attached to transparent objects. 


—— — 


A SWIFT STEAM LAUNCH.—-An express steam 
launch, designed and built by Thorneyceroft, of 
Chiswick, for the use of Mr. J. Fowler, C. E., on 
the river Nile, made trials of speed a few days 
ago, over a measured mile between Chiswick and 
Barnes. With the tide her speed was 22°78 miles 
per hour; against the tide her rate was 16°66 
miles. Thus the mean speed was 19°72 miles. 
This is more than twice the speed of an ordinary 
steam launch, and, indeed, probably faster than 
the swiftest in Her Majesty’s Navy. Seeing that 
such a prodigious pace has been attained by a boat 
easily slung on davits, it seems probable that such 
craft will find a function in any future war.— 
English Paper. 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS, MACHINERY, ETC.-- The Dutch 
Agricultural Society propose to hold an Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Agricultural Implements, 
Machinery, ete., at The Hague, in the week from 
21st to the 30th Sept., 1872, in celebration of their 
25th anniversary. Intending exhibitors are re- 
quested to furnish full particulars before the 15th 
August next, to the secretary, P. F. L. Waldeck, 
Esq., Loosduinen, near The Hague, from whom 
every information can be obtained. The prize 
list is a long one. 


THE late Charles Babbage, the eminent mathema. 
tician, died worth about £200,000, and bequeathed 
to his son Henry, for his own absolute use and dis- 
posal, his calculating machines,and the machinery, 
tool-models, and drawings of every kind relating 
thereto, and all the contents and materials of his 
work-rooms. 


Simple Disinfectants. 


As à simple method of employing carbolic acid, 
C. Homburg, of Berlin, proposes to saturate sheets 
of coarse millboard with the disinfectant in ques- 
tion. The sheets may be hung up in the rooms 
requiring purification, or a gmall piece may be 
torn off when & small quantity only of carbolic 
acid is wanted. Sheets of millboard, having an 
area of about seven square feet, and containing 
about one-fifth of a pound of carbolic acid, are 
sold in Berlin for a shilling a piece. Dr. Hager 
gives the composition of a disinfecting paste for 
use as washing powder. It consists of 100 parts 
of white clay, 1,000 parts of distilled water, and 35 
parts of ordinary nitric acid. The mass thus ob- 
tained is allowed to stand for a few days, being 
stirred frequently. The supernatant fluid is then 
to be poured off, and the clayey mass thoroughly 
washed with distilled water. Five parts of per- 
inanganate of potash are now to be added, and the 
composition, when dried, is made up into tablets, 
and wrapped in paper saturated with paratfino. 
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AN ANCIENT Rose-Busi.—lIt is believed that 
the oldest rosebush in the world is one which is 
traincd upon one side of the Cathedral in Hildes- 
heim in Germany. The root is buried under the 
crypt below the choir. The stem is a foot thick, 
and half a dozen branches nearly cover the eastern 
side of the church, bearing countless flowers in 
summer. Its age is unknown, but documents exist 
that prove that the Bishop Hezilo, nearly a thou- 
sand years ago, protected it by a stone roof, which 
is still extant. 

Tu Pacific Coast Wrecking Company are about 
to dispatch a steamer to the coast of Ecuador, 
with diving and hydraulic apparatus, the same as 
used in recovering treasure from the wreck of the 
Golden Gate, to recover the treasure sunk in the 
frigate Leocadia, in the year 1802. Another ex- 
pedition in search of pirate treasures sails for 
Coros Island on the 24th inst. We suppose they 
will send an expedition to the English Channel 
next to“ fish up" the remnants of the Alabama 
and the Spanish Armada. 


THE VENDOME CoLuvM N.—It is expected that the 
Colonne Vendóme will shortly be restored to its 
former position. AJl the fragments of the column 
have been collected at the depot of Crown Proper- 
ty in the Rue de l'Université. There are in all 
272 pieces, only two of which will require re-cast- 
ing—-those which formed that portion immediate. 
ly beneath the capital, representing in relief the 
soldiers who fought at Austerlitz. 


AN OLD MOLD CaNDLE.—E. Peacock, F. S. A., 
lias exhibited to the British Antiquarian Society a 
small candle of brownish wax with a cotton wick, 
the surface indented in longitudinal grooves, 
which has been preserved in his family from the 
times prior to the Reformation. The special in- 
terest it possesses is derived from its having been 
made in a mold, thus proving that candles were, 
from an early period, cast as well as dipped. 


Tne King of Dahomey is reported to have 
changed the fashion of his wearing apparel. He 
received the Italian Scientific Commission, not 
long ago, seated on his throne, his body profusely 
decorated with the druggists’ labels, blue, gold, 
and green, which had been carefully peeled from 
the medicine bottles brought by Europeans to his 
country. 


THE shaft on the Gould & Curry mine, in the 
Comstock Lode, is down 1,500 feet—the deepest 
one on the continent. 
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OFFICIAL LIST OF PATENTS 


ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES 
PATENT OFFICE 


For the Week ending January 23, 1872, 


AND BAOH BEARENG THAT DATE. 


| Reported officially for the American Artisan."] 


PaTENT ULAIMB, DRAWINGS, AND SPROLPICATIONS.— Owing 


to the constantly increasing number of patents issued, we 
have—as we must have done sooner or later—ceased to pub- 


lish the Claims, and instead thereof we publish the names of 


the vatentees, with the titles of their inventions, with de- 
scriptionson another page of some of the more inportantin- 
ventions ; but we are prepared to furnish immediately on 
application. or by return mail, when requested by letter, a 
copy of the claims of any 1 orf patent, for - T5cents. 

We also furnish a printed copy of the whole specification of any 
patent issued since November 20,1866, for - - $125 

We will also supply a sketch of the parts claimed in any patent, 
or a full com of the drawing thereof, at charges varying 
from $1 upwards, 


ADVICE TO INVENTORS AND PATENTERES. . 


Whenever asked, we will promptly send, gratis, our recently pub- 
ished pamphlet, entitled ‘IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR 
ÍNVENTOR8 AND PaTENTEES,” containing details of the 
proceedings necessary lo be taken by inventors desirous of ob- 
taining Letters-Patent in the United States, Also, Instruc- 
tons to Patentees concerning Reissues, Extensions, In- 

fringements, Foreign Patents, ete. 


Adress BROWN, CoouRS & Co., Solicitors of American and 
` Foreign Patents, 189 Broadway, New York. 


122,,7.—CoTTrON-SRED MILL.—Israel F. Brown, New London, 
Conn. 


12): 783.— APPARATUS FOR EXPRESSING THE JUICE FROM AP- 
PLES, ETU.—Georpe R. Burt, Perry, N. Y. 


122.839.—MusioaL Plron-PIPE.— William H. Clarke, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


122,880. ÉCMANU FACTURE OF CEMENT AND ARTIFICIAL STONE. 
— Gilbert S. Dean, San Francisco, Cal. 


192.881M.— MANUFACTURE OP BmnovEgLs.—Charles Ellis, Cantop. 
and Oliver Ames, 2d, North Easton, Masa. 


122.882. Co L- SCREEN.—Bennevllle L. Fetherolf, Borough of 
Tamaqua, Pa. 


122.833. —CBURGLAR-PROOP SAFE.—Daniel Fitzgerald, New York 
Clty. 


122.881.- STEAM AND AIR, CAB-BRAKE.—Jolin W. Gardner, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


122,885.— PLlow.—Nicholas Z. Glenn, Watkinsville, Ga. 


122,886. CLA MP-HOLDER AND frapkg.—William H. Hawkins, as- 
Mao n himself, W. H. Lawrence, and E. E. Hawking, Cleve- 
aud, Ohlo. 


122,887.~ LaMP-PosT.—Eugene A. Heath, New York City. 


122,888.—RESRERVOLR COOKING-sTov#.—Levl Hermance, Lan- 
singburg, N. Y. Ante-dated Jan. 12, 1872. 


122,889.—EGG-CaRRIER.—Edward P. Herrick, Chicago, III. 


122,890.—BRaCKET-HOOK FOR SHOW-WINDOWS.—Joseph Hodg- 
kins, Harrisburg, Pa. 


122,891.— WASH-BOILEBR.—George A. Hynds, Rome, N. Y. 


122,892.— HARY ER TER-DROPPER.—John W. Irwin, assignor of 
one-half hia right to Andrew J. Haswell, Charles K. Wright, 
and Palmer C. Smith, Circlevilie, Ohio. 


12:,5893.C MACHINE FOR MAKING HORSESHOES.—William R. Jus- 
tus, assignor to Shoenberyer & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


122.89 1.—-APPARATUS FOR EXHAUSTING GAS FROM RETORTS, 
ETC.--Joshua Kidd, New York City. 


122,8055.—M ETHOD OF LIGHTING, HEATING, AND EXTINGUISII- 
ING FiRES.—Joshiua Kidd, New York City. 


122,895.—H oR8E-POwER.—John A. Lamphier, assignor to him- 


belt, N Van Deveuter, and Jacob Van Deventer, Dres- 
den, N. 


122.897. MANUFACTURE OF GRUBBING-HOES AND PICKS.—JO- 
seph Lee, Cleveland, Ohlo. 


122,893.—JOURNAL-BEARING.—James H. Lindsay, Alleghany, 
Pa. Ante-dated Jan. 19, 1872. 


122,899.—-Curr AND COLLAR BcTTON.—Hulsted W. Little, as- 
signor to himeelf and Charles H. Kussey, Muncie, Ind. 
122,900.—D rvick FOR LOCKING NUT8.—Hellogg H. Loomis, New 
York City. 


122.991.—A LLOY TO IMITATE SILVER, ETC.—Flelen L. Macker, 
Boston, Mass. 


122.902.—Dou Gan. KNEADRR.—Ebenezer 
West Va. 


122.903. —TooL FOR TWISTING WIRE FOR WIRE GuaRrRns.—John 
McMurray, Brooklyn, N. Y. Ante-dated Dec. 30, 1871. 


122,904 —VULCANIZED RUBBER PENCIL-MARK ERASER.—Tejle 
H. Müller, Yonkers, N. Y. 


122,905. HAN D-8CREW.—Abl1el O'dell, Toronto, Canada. 


122,906.—Srrina DED-BoTTOM.—Harrison Ogborn, Richmond, 
Iud., and Andrew W. Kendrick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


122.907.—BALRK-TIER.— William Parsons, Palmyra, N. Y. 


122.908.—FIRRK-nRICK AND STOVE-LINING.—Dan Perry, West 
Mansfield, Mass. 


192,909. —INKKS TAN D. —J ames 8. Rankin, Minnenpolis, Minn. 

122.9310 — TRRADLE FOR SEWING-AACHINKS.— Theron A. Rich- 
ards, assignor of oue-half his right to Benjamin H. Hadley. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

122.911.—-HARROW.—- Henry W. Robinson, Woodstock, III. 

122.912.—MANUFACTURE OF SuEETN-TkON.— William Rogers, 
Apollo, assignor to himself and Thothas J. Burch feld. Alle- 
ghany, Pa. 

122,913. —METHOD OF PROTECTING SAFES, PTC., FROM Bv Rar, ARS. 
—Calvin €. Rowell and Wiliam Duncan, Lebanon, N. H. 

122.9:4.— AU roMA TIO FEEDING APPARATUS.—lioberi B. Ru,- 
gies, Hartford, Conn. 


122,915.—-SuaPENDRR.—Adolphe Salmon. New York City. 


Mathers, Harrisville, 


122,916.—RaATCHET-WRENCH.—Rufus S. Sanborn, Rockford, III. 


M TRUsS.—Moritz Schuppert, New Orleans, 
a. 


2,934.—F RUIT-BASKET.—Roland 8. Bartlett, assignor : 
fama Manufacturing Compady, Northampton, Mass. > Wi 


122,935.—BooT AND SHOR NAILING MACHINE.—Lyman R. Blake 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and Asa S. Libby, Lawrence, Mass. ! 


122.986.—GRAIN-DRILI. Amos Ray Blood and Benjamin Uhrich 
Iudependence, Iowa. i 


122 918.—W AsrtING MACIIINE.—Jerome Scott, Charleston, Pa. 


122,919.—Box.—Henry 8. Shepardson, assignor to S. N. Whit- 


pey Sheluurne Falla, and Charles S. Guilford, Buckland, 
ARs. 


I A EXPANDING MANDREL.—John P. Simons, Houston, 
“exas. 


122,921.— MACHINE FOR FACING THE ENDS OF TURES AND Hol. 
Low CYLINDERS.—Nathan P. Stevens, Hopkinton, N. H. 


122,922.—STOVE PIPE SUPPORTRR.—Hichard Street, Albany, 
N. Y. Ante-dated Jan. 20, 1872. 


122,923.—PIsTON-PACKING.—Joseph H. Strehli, Cineinnat!, Ohio, 
122.924.—RAILWAY SIGNALS.—Danlel F. Sweet, Otsego, Mich. 


122.925.— WATERPROOF COMPOSITION SAN RS FOR BOOTS AND 
SuoEs.—William H. Towers, Boston, Masa. 


132,926.—CROQUET-BALL PROM RUBBER.—John H. Tuttle, East 
Hampton, Mass. 


lod r Nd 
122.927.— MACHINx FOR PUTTING NUTS ON BOLTs.—Benjamin L. 


Walker, Sing Sing, N.Y. Ante-dated dan. 5, 1872. 


122,928.—RATLWAY-CAR COUPLING.—Adam Wellehmidt. assign- 
or to himself and Anton F. Waldbillig, Albany. N. Y. 


122.929. — MACHINE FOR FILING Saws.—Simon K. Wil Cirk- 
wood, Riverside P. O., N. Y. sey, Kirk 


122,930.—COMBINKD TIDAL MOTOR AND AIR-CONDENSER.—John 
B. Atwater, Geneva, IN. 


122,931. CLAN TERN.—Chiarles S. S. Baron, Bellaire, Ohio. 
122,933.—B &LT-TIGR TEN ER.—Joslah W. Batcheller, Oregon, Mo. 


122,933.—INDIA-KURBRR BINDING FOR MATTING.—Frederick 
S. Beardsley, Bridgeport, Corn. 


122,934.—PA RING-KNIFE.—John H. Bruen, Elmira, N. Y. 
122,935.—LaA YING SHINGLES.—Sherman G. Castor, Orwell, N. Y. 


122,928 —-P RESERVING SUGAR-CANE.—Francois C. Darby, Atta- 
kapas, La. 


122,031.—CONSTRUCTING BUILDING 
gon, N. J. 


122.993.— APPLYING PLASTRR TO WALLS AND CRILINGS.—An- 
drew Derrom, Paterson, N. J. 


122,939.— S84 SH-HOLDER.—Charles H. Eccleston, Oxford, N. Y. 
e FASTEN ER.— William C. Edge, Newark, 


E Bolton, Elizabethtown, Cap. 
ada. 


122,988.—-SHIRT-stUD.—Ernst Bredt, New York p . 
dated Jan. 12, 1872. r City. Ante 


122,989.—Ho RSE-POW RR.—Nathanie] B. Brown, Antwerp, N. Y. 


122.990.— BRK -HIVE.— Benjamin Franklin Bucklin, 
Falls, Ohio. 


122,991.—PaDLOCK.—Samuel W. Budd, assignor to himsel 
Henry Budd, Philadelphia, Pa. ' * e and 


122.992.— WHIFFLETRER —George G. Burgess, 
Ohio. Ante-dated Jan. 17, 1872. 
122,993.—H ga TING-8TOY K.—JOohn C. Chapman, Waltham, Masa. 


122.994. —BAGGA4GE-CHECK.—Lute O. Cottle, assignor of two. 


thirds hieright to David Wormley and George L. Stearns 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. f 


ens O1LER.—Gabriel W. Crossley, Cleveland, 
110. 


122.996.— D AS8- BOARD FOR CARRIAGES.—John Curtis, Cincin 
nati, Ohio. 


122,997.—EGG-BKATER.—John Dane, Jan., Newark, N. J., assign. 
or to himself and George W. Ketcham, New York City. 


122,998.—CNILDREN’S CARRIAGE.—Charles W. F. Dare, New 
York City. 


122,999.— DEVICE FOR LOCKING NuTs.—Augustus P. Davis, Phil 
adelphia, Pa. 


123,000.—H AND FLOUR-8aCK PACKER.—John Detwefler, West 
Liberty, Ohío. 


125.001.—G AM F- BOARD. —Herman C. Drexel, Baltimore, Md., es. 
signor to himself and John A. Griffin, Philadelphia, Pa. 


123,002.—CONSTRUCTION OF SUBAQUEOUS FOUN DATIONS.—James 
D. Eads, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


123 003. —C 4 n-BRAK K.— William Ebbitt, New York City. 


123,004.—CrtorPENG MaCHIXK -. John Adam Eberly, asaignor to 
himself and Abraham Godshalk, Keamstown, Pa. 


133,005. — T KLKGRAPH APPARATUS.—Thomas A. Edison, Newark, 


N. J., asstynor to the Gold aud Stock Telegraph Company, 
New York Clty. 


123 006.— PRINTING TRELEGRAPH.—Thomas A. Edtaon, Newark, 
N. J. assignor to the Gold and Stock Telegraph Company, 
New York City. 

123.00 7T.—HoRSESHOR.— William J.. Ed wards, Ellison, III. 


123,08. —H AND MiRROR —Alanson C. E:tabrook, assignor to 
Florence Manufacturing Company, Northampton, Muss. 


123,009. — PrRsERY ING Woop.—Hiram W. Fawcett, Titusville, 
and Thomson McGowan, Meredith, Pa. 


123,010. — Lt PTING-JACK.—Einery R. Gard, Chicago, In. 
123.011.—P REPARING ToBACCO.—Eben Good win, New York City. 


123.019. FERD- T ROT GHU.—G1les M. Goss, assignor to himself and 
Ephraim H. Watson, Bloomfield, Iowa. 


123 013. —PAPRR-BAG MACHTNR.—George Guild, atsignor to him- 
self and James Gillies, St. Louis, Mo. 


123,014. —M ACHINE FOB MAKING CISARS.—Henry J. Hall, Brook- 
line, Mass. 


123,015.-TRUCK FOR LOADING WAGONS.— John W. Harmount, 
Chicago, Ill. 


123,018. —M A TERTAL FOR PILLING MATTRRRSER —Barz!l!s Har- 
rington, China, Maine. assiznor to himself, Levi H. Stray, 
and Jesse A. Locke, Boston, Mass. 


123,017 —MACAINE FOR FORMING FRINGR ON TEXTILE FABRICS. 
—Thomas Henderson, Glasgow, North Britain. 


123,018.—F URNACE GRATE-BAR.—Carl Hoffman, New York City. 


123.0:3.—F'oTARY WASHING AND SCOURING MACRINE.—Jas0n 
F. Holmes, Providence, R. I. 


123,020 — Rennen ELASTIC VARNISII.—Gilman Hook, assignor 
to himself and Sullivan W. Rogers, Harwich, Mass. 


123,01.—ROLL FOR SPLITTING RATILWATY-RAILS.—Aquila How- 


ells, Newburg, assignor to Cleveland Rolling-mill Compa- 
ny, Cleveland, Ohio. 


128.022.—GASALIRR EXTENSION APPARATUS.—Liverus Hull, 
Charlest wn, Mass. 


128,023 —CUT-OFF FOR HaRvEsTERS.—Willlam R. G. Humphrey. 
assignor to Artemus N. Smith, Chillicothe, Mo. 


123,024.—LUBRICATING JOURNALS.—Friedrik Kelfel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


123,025.—H ARROW.— John Kinhart, Athena, III. 
123,026.—EmBOSSING Prrss.—Albert Komp, New York City. 


128,027.—DEVICE FOR 8UPPORTING DRAWERSA.— Charles F. Lang- 
ford, Brooklyn, N. 1. 


123.028. WINR AND WATER CoolLxn.— David O. Laws, Balti 
more, Md. Ante-dated Jan. 8. 1872. 


123.029. MLR Fon SPINNING.— William Lees, Coates ville, Pa. 
125,030.— WHEEL-H UB. —Otis B. Little, Wheeling, West Va. 
123,031, —SroP-cock.—John Maclaren, Scranton, Pa. 
123,032. —2 TE P-LADDER.—Pceter Martin, Newark, N. J. 
133,0353.—CA R-BRAKK.— James McCabe, Hondout, N. Y. 


t. E GSOERS M. McConnel, Jacksonville, 


ee ABE EURNAU E m canes H. McKernan, Indianapolis, 
nd. 


123,035. —Bk n-8PRINO.—Philo C. Morhons, Hanniba', Mo 


123.037.—Loom.— William Murhiland and John W. Markland, 
Lowell. Mass. 


128,039. — TEA D- TRX SHIN DEVICE FOR SEWING-MACHINES— 
Henry R. Newcomb, Florence, Ala. Ante-dated Jan. 8, 1N2. 


123.039.—CANAL-BOAT.—William Henry Newell, Jersey City, 
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Cuyahoga 


Rawsonville, 


8.—Andrew Derrom, Pater- 


122,991.—SAUSAGE-PILLER.—Jacob Eds 
. on and WIlllam Gibson 


N WATCH- rock RET. —- Herman Fritsche, Newark, 


122,943 —DBxrT-TIGHTENER.—Lounis Funke, Cham 
Belen Territory of New Mexico. Date hens 


122.911.—E t, £OTRO-MAGNETIO ENGINE. -Cluude 
Willlamsburg, N. Y. aude Victor Goume, 


122.945. —M ACTINE FOR POLISHING AND VAR NISHING MOL DIN 
—Charles Gschwind and John Gschwind. Union Hil, N. Jo 

122,916.—E X TENSION TABLE.—Geor 
Ohio. 

122,911.—F ENCE PosT.— William D. Hopgood, Henderson, Ky. 


122 913.—BooT AND SH OR.—J. Morrison H : à : 
Ante-dated Jan. 13, 1872. unter, New York City. 


122.919 —- PAINT FOR Snips’ HoTTOMS AND OT : = 
i FOR ARTESIAN WELLS.—Murdick Lytle, Oil 
X, ra. 


122.951. —M A RBLE-POLISHING MACHINE.—Micha 
way, N. J. 


12?,952.—IRON TRLEGRAPI-POLY.—Richard D. MeDonald, Jer. 


Scy City, N. J., and Edward M. Crandal, M j 
assignors to Richard D. McDonald. e 


i e ee Miam W. McKay, Franklinville, 


12?.954.—TELLURIAN.—George Shotter McKenzie, Ne 

City, assixnor to William J. Gordon, Cleveland, Ohio. eid 
122,955.—CIGaAR MAOMINE.—Fredric C. Mille r. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
122,956.—PLow.—Richard J. Miller, Sherman, Iowa. 


122,957.— BOOK-8SUPPORT.—Davld H. Morgan, assignor . 
half his right to Wilmot V. White, ClInetfnnati, Ohio. eres 


122.958 —WMACHINE FOR SLITTING SHOE-BINDING 
Morrill, Deering, Me. 


122,959.-AIR-BLOWER.—James W. Newcomb, New York City. 


122.960.—COMBINKD POCKRT-KNIFR AND ENVELOPE OPEN 
NER.— 
Aaron 8, Pennington, Paterson, N. J. ü 


122.961. —T ELEG RAPH INSULATOR.—Cheater H. Pond, Cleveland, 
110. 


122,962.—INSULATING COMPOUND FO 
ter, H. Pond, Cleveland, Ohio. 


122.963. — LH II. I. OU PL NG. J. Cugnier Racine, as » 
self and M. H. Lyon, Appleton, Wis. ERNO EO 
122,961.— W A TCH.—Chrístian Reinhardt, New Haven, Conn. 


122,965.—Book-BINDtING.—Ira Reynolds, as 
& Reynolds, Dayton, Ohio. * . assignor to Reynolds 


122,956.—DEVICE FOR MOVING PIANOS.— 
Rochelle, III. Samuel D. Reynolds, 


122,967.—F KEKD-RACK.—James Robinson, Carmel, Me. 


a ELLERT&ETII.—Herman H. Rueter, New Hope, 
0. 


132,959.—C A P FOR BOOTS AND SHOR 
envy, N. J 


132.910.—Lo W. WATRR ALARM FOR STEAM-ROILERS.— 
aye, Ashtabula, Onto. Linus Sav 


5 FLvE.—John M. Schramm, Pontoosue, 


ge H. Henkel, Germantown, 


el Mallon, Rah- 


8,—Charlcs E. 


R TELEGRAPIS8, ETO.—Ches- 


§.—Benjamin F. Sage, Bey- 


122,972. HoRSK-SsHOR.— Silas Sloat, Morgan, Ohio. 


MEL 8. Spragg and Gilbert Mott, Tabor, 
OW’, 


123,010, —W REN CH.—Philip Nichols, Troy, N. Y. 


123.011.— WASHING MAOHINE.—Daniel W. Norris, assignor to 
Michael Neill, Normal, III. 


123,042.— COMBINED MECHANICAL MOYKMENT AND Gas- BURY- 


xR.—FKlhanan Omensetter, assignor to himself and Frederick 
Gutekunst, Philadelphia, Pa. 


123,053 BRAKE FOR SKWING-MACHINES.—Noyes F. Palmer, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


123,011.—W aSH-BOILER.—Thomas U. Parker, Mifflintown, Pa. 


P — WRITING-TABLET. — Lyman Pettigrew, Gardiner, 
Aine. 


123,016.—BRD-noTTOM.—John H. Power, Burlington, lows. 
123,017.—GAS-BURNER.—Peter Reitmeter, Chicago, Ill. 
123,048.-SHINGLE MacuiNE.—John Henry Rice, Oshkosh, Wis. 


123,049.—UNIVERSAL-JOINT CoUPLING.—Charles F. Roper ard 
Henry Fisher, Canton, Ohio. Aute-dated Jan. 8, 1812. 


122,974.—THILT-COUPLING.—Clement St. James, PittaNleld, Mass. 


122,975.—M KXDICAT, COMPOUND OR BITTERS.—Kichard G. Turner 
Coiumbia, Tex. : 


122,856 —Loom.—Jamer Wade, assignor to The Parks & Wade 
Carpet Company, Palmer. Mars. 


122.977.—CONCKALKD HINGE FOR CARRIAGE-DOOR8.—Ed ward 
Wells, New Haven, Conn. 


1?2,978.—Cnu nN.--Thoinas J. Wilson, New Lisbon, Ind. 
122,79. -REED-ORGAN.—George Woods, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


FFF F. Wright, Hannahatchee, 
a. 


122,981.-STrkAM-RNGINE.—Henry W. Adams, Philadelphia, Pa. 


122,982.—LUBRICATOR FOR SrKAM-ENGINES.—Alimon N. Allen 
and Rodney H. Dewey, Pittsfield, Maas. 


122,033 —CoTTon-PRESS.— William C. Banks, Como Depot, Miss. 
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1?23,050.—TonACcCO-CUTTER.—Theodore Schug and Cyrus B. Al- 
sover, kaston, Pa. 


122051.—CLOTHES-DRIER.—Charles C. Sheldon, Randolph, N. Y. 

123.0052.2MANUFACTURE OF ILLUMINATING-GAS.—Byron Sloper, 
New York City, and Robert M. Potter, Jersey City, N. J. 

NC HR HaY-RAKE.—Solomon P. Smith, Waterford, 


.—TENSION MECHANISM FOR SEWING-MACHINES.- Samuel 
Spear, South Weymouth, Mass. 
123,0055.—G RAIN-DOOR FOR Cars.—Hen 
town, assignor to himself and John 
phía, Pa. 

123,056.—DOOR FOR GRAIN-CARS.—Hen 
town, assignor to himself and John 
phia, Pa. 

123057.—CONSTRUOTION OF WALLS FoR BUILDINGS.— William 
L. Stauffer, assignor to himself, Joseph H. Borneman, and 
Orlando Fegley, Allentown, Pa. 

.-LATHE.—Thomas Sullivan, Belleville, assignor to 
ames L. Fralick, Picton, Canada. 

128,059.—RAILROAD-CAR VENTILATOR.—Anthony B. Sweetland, 
assignor to himself and James Daley, Fitchburg, Mass. An- 
te-dated Jan. 20, 1872. 

123,060. —-G RAPE-BOX.—Sewall P. Talman, Perrysburg, Ohio. 


3 HERATER.—Wiliam $8. Teel, Washington, 


Stahlnecker, Allen 
mylie, Jun., Pniladel- 


Stahlnecker, Allen- 
mylie, Jun., Philadel- 


M 
LJ 


123.002.—B£D-BOTTOM.—Leopold Thomas and John A. Kurtz, 
Pittsburg, Pa. ; 


123063.HoR8SE HAY-FORK.—Francis Van Doren, Adrian, Mich. 


123,0064.7M ANUFACTURE OF BRUSHES.— William H. Van Kleek, 
Lansingburg, N. Y. 


123,065.—G RA IN-WAGON.—Da vid Warnock, Champaign, III. 
123,066.—F IR E-ESCA PE.— William Medd Watson, Tonica, III. 


1230671.C8TEA M-POWER  AIR-BRAKE.—George Westinghouse, 
Jun., Pittsburg, Pa. 


125.053 — FLooD-F&NCK.—Jerome B. Wolfe, assignor to himself, 
Nelson L Wolfe, and Everett Messenger, Sen., Marion, Ohio. 


13.99 —LocoworrvE-BOILER FvRNACE.—John Wood, Jun,, 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


RE-ISSUES. 


4713.-Can-0 UPLING.—Solon Owen Campbell, Center Town, 
M». Patent No. 97,375, dated Dec. 14, 1309. 


4717.-WasHtIne Macutns.—(Div.A.)—James M. Clark, Lan- 
caster, assignor to Franklin L. Clark, Clarks ville, Pa. Patent 
No. 117,603, dated Aug. I. 1871. . 


415. CMACHINE& FOR WASHING AND OTHER PURPOSES.— (Div. 
B)—James M. Clark, Lancaster, aseignor to Franklin L. 
Clark, Clarksville, Pa. Patent No. 117,603, dated Aug. 1, 1871. 


4T9.-WavgRPROOF FLOoom.— Tobias New, New York City. 
Patent No. 113,787, dated April 15, 1871. 


4/0.—MrLK-HouvsE.—Henry Peregoy, Mount Carmel, Md. Pat- 
ent No. 110,784, dated Jan. 8, 1871. 


4,721. —-LocoMOTIVE- WHEEL.—John R. Richardson, Max Mead- 
ows, Va. Patent No. 105,598, dated July 19, 1870. 


4,722.—Feepine MECHANISM FOR COTTON-OPENERS, ETC.— Wil- 
liam Edward Whitehead, Miles Platting, England, assignor 
to himself and Abel T. Atherton, Lowell, Mass. Patent No. 
110,318, dated Dec. 20, 1870. 


DESIGNS. 


5413.—SmaAwr.PATTERN.—Henry Boot, assignor to Thomas 
Dolan, Philadelphia, Pa. . 
5,480.—TAssEL-HoOK.—Hubert L. Judd, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


54SL.—CARPET-PATTERN.—Alfred Heald, assignor to McCal- 
lum, Crease & Sloan, Philadelphia, Pa. 


5492. -CARPET-PATTERN.—Edmund Pyne, Morrisania, N. Y., 
assignor to Bigelow Carpet Company, Worcester, Mass. 


5,483 to 5,/90.—CARPET-PATTERN.—Charles T. Meyer, Lyon's 
Farms, Elizabeth, N. J., assignor to Edward C. Sampson, 
New York City. — 

5491 and 5.492.—FLoor Orr-oLorm PATTERN.—Charles T. Mey- 
er, Lyon's Farms, Elizabeth, N. J., assignor to Edward C. 
Sampson, New York City. 

5193.—TYPE.—Carl Schraubstadter, Brookline, Mass. 

54941.—Tov SaFE.—Anthony M. Smith, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


5,495.-SHUTTER-FASTENER.—William E. Sparks, assignor to 
Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn. 


TRADE-MARKS. 


(335.-SAw.—Eben Moody Boynton, New York City. 
y —LABELS AND SHow-caRrps.—Samuel Crump, New York 
ty. 


63.—SToP rox REZD-ORGANS.--J. Estey & Co., Brattlebor- 
ough, Vt. 

639.Woop-caARvING.—Sorrento Wood-carving Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


EXTENSIONS. 


19,083.—SuinaLE MacniNE.—HRobert Law. Jan. 5, 1859. 


2.—ELECTRO-MAGNETIC SrEED-GOVERNOR.—George NM. 
helps. Jan. 5, 1858. 


19,08}.—Mowrna Macutnr.—Henry Fisher. Jan. 12, 1858. 
19.105.—-CARPENTER'S RoLe.—L.C. Stevens. Jan. 12, 1858, 


19,014.—CusHton FOR BILLIARD-TABLES.—Hugh W. Collender. 
an. 12, 1858; re-issued March 19, 1867. 


19,47.—IcE-CREAM Freezer.—H.B. Masser. Jan. 19. 1858. 
19,119.—STEKA M-ENGINE.—Kd ward D. Barrett. Jan. 19, 1858: re- 


issued to said E. D. Barrett and H. B. Bigelow, Aug. 29, 1861. 
50 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS!!!— 
EVERY INVENTOR should purchase and study. 
This Table of Movements contains nearly five times as many 
diagrams and descriptions as any other Table published in the 
country. It costs only a dollar, and its perusal may save many 
aninventor dayt, weeks, or months of study, and hundreds of 


dollars of useless expense. Published by Brown, Coouns & 
Co., 189 Broadway, New York. Sent hy mail for $1 12. 


-————--*- 4--———————— 


APPLICATIONS FOR EXTENSIONS. 


OPPONENTS of extensions must flle written objections in the 
Patent Office atleast 20 days before the day-of-hearing ; and on 
the Patent Office, and state the reasons of their opposition. All 
testimony—pro or con—must be taken and transmitted in ac- 
cordance with the official rules, which will be furnished on ap’ 
plication. The under-named patentees have recently peti- 
tioned for extensions (for seven years) of patents granted to 
them in the year 1858:— 


JOHN DENCHFIELD, Syracuse, N. Y.— Cooling and Drying 
Meal.—Patented April 20, 1858; re-issued Jan. 16, 1872; testi- 
mony will close on March 19, next; last day for filing arguments 
and examiner's report, March 29; day-of-hearing, April 3. 

CHARLES G. FRAMPTON, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Burnisher.—Pa- 
tented April 20, 1858; testimony will close on March 19, next; 
last day tor filing arguments and examiner's report, March 29; 
day-of-hearing, April 3. 

C. A. WATERBURY, New York City.—Apparatus for Damping 
Paper.—Patentea April 27, 1858; testimony will close on March 
26,next; last day for filing arguments and examiner’s report, 
April5; day-of-hearing, April 10. 

HENRY R. TAYLOR, Boston, Mass.—-Drawers for Closets, 
Bureaus, etc.—Patented April 27, 1858; testimony will close on 
March 26, next; last day for filing arguments and examiner's 
report, April 5; day-of-hearing, April 10. 

EDWARD A. TUTTLE, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Warn-air Register 
and Ventilator.—Patented April 27, 1858; testimeny will close 
on March 26, next; last day for filing arguments and exam- 
iner's report, April 5; day-of-hearing, April 10. 

THoMAS LEE, Westport, Conn.—Zreech-loading Fire-arm.— 
—Patented April 27, 1858; testimony will close on March 26, 
next; last day for filing arguments and examiner's report, 
April 5; day-of-hearing, April 10. 

S. B. PARKHURST, Montclair, N. J.—Cotton-gin.—Patented 
April 27, 1858 ; testimony will close on March 26, next; last day 
for filing arguments and examiner's report, April 5; day-of- 
hearing, April 10. f 

Dorcas E. BEADLE, administratrix of James N. WILSON, 
deceased; and GEORGE W. PAYNE, Memphis, Tenn.— Cotton- 
gin.—Patented April 27, 1853; testimony will close on March 
26, next; last day for filing arguments and examiner's report, 
April 5; day-of-hearing, April 10. " 

Hiram Sutrn, Newton Hills, Haddonfield, N. J.— Device 
attached to Hand-saws for Squaring and Marking.—Patented 
May 18, 1853; testimony will close on April 16, next; last day 
for filing arguments and examiner’s report, April 26; day-of- 
hearing, May 1. 

Henny Disston, and Junta A. Morss, administratrix of 
Tuomas L. Morss, deceased, Philadelphia, Pa.—Zereling De- 
vice attached to Hand-saios.—Patented May 25,1858; testimo- 
ny will close on April 23, next ; last day for flling arguments 
and examiner's report, May 3; day-of-hearing, May 8. 


—— — 
ENGLISH PATENT JOURNAL. 
LIST OF APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 


ON WHICH 
Provisional Protections 


OBTAINED IN ENGLAND BY OR FOR 
AMERICAN INVENTORS. 


[ This listis condensed weekly from the ** Journalof the British 
Commissioners of Patentes," expressly for the AMERICAN 
ARTISAN.'') 


HAVE BEEN 


2,486.—APPARATUS FOR HOLDING PARCELS WHILE BEING TIED, 
ETC.—Marie Amelia Mauger, New York City.—Sept. 21, 1871. 

2488,—COMPOSING AND DISTRIBUTING TYPE, AND IN TYPE AND 
OTHER APPARATUS EMPLOYED THEREIN.—V. E. Mauger, New 
York City.—Sept. 21, 1871. 

8,256.CM ACHINERY FOR SAWING STONE.—Hugh Young, Stam- 
ford, Conn., and J. L. Young, New York City.—Dec. 1, 1871. 

$,264.—_TLE OR FASTENING FOR SECURING BALES OF COTTON AND 
OTHER MERCHANDISE.—J. T. Butler, New Orleans, La.—Dec. 
2, 1811. 

3,385.—W A TCH-PROTECT'OR.—W. B. Farwell, New York City.— 
Dec. 14, 1871. 

3,17.—CoUPLING FOR CARRIAGE SHAFTS OR POLES.—J. R. Pot- 
ter, Dartmouth, Mass.—Dec. 16, 1871. 

3,439.—A PPARATUS FOR SUPPORTING AND ADJUSTING THE SEATS 
AND PARTS CONNECTED THEREWITH, IN SULKIES AND OTHER 
VEUICLES.—J. and L. Jenkins, Maryland.—Dec. 19, 1871. 

9465.—APPARATUS FOR SUPPLYING FUEL TO FURNACES.—S 
Danks, Cincinnati, Ohío.—Dec. 21, 1871. : 

3,463. CAPPARATUS FOR REEFING AND FURLING SIIIP’S SAILS.— 
J. E. Worthman. Mobile, Ala.—Dec. 21, 1871. 

9,461.—7M ANUFACTURE OF METAL RODS AND WIRE, AND IN AP- 
PARATUS THEREFOR.—B. A. Mason, New Yerk City.—Dec. 
21, 1871. 

8466 —MANUFACTURING COPPER-COVERED IRON OR STEEL 
WIRE.—S. Hiler, New York City.—Dee. 21, 1871. 

3,413.—MACHINERY FOR DRAWING OR ROLLING RODS OR BARS 
INTO STRAIGHT OR CONICAL FORMS FOR SilAFTING, ETC.—H. 
Kellogg, Milford, Conn.—Dec. 22, 1871. 

8,483.—INFANT'S HEAD-DRKSS.—LoOuisa E. Love, New York 
City.—D« c. 23, 1871. 

2498.—HonsE-NAIL MAchtxx.—E. W. Kelly, Boston, Mass.— 
Dec. 28, 1811. 

8,503.—A PPARATUS FOR GENERATING GAS.—Ilenry Wurtz, New 
York City.—Dec. 28, 1811. 

8,507.—-APPARATUS FOR CARRYING AND DISCHARGING LOADS,— 
F. B. Colton, Philadeiphia, Pa.—Pec. 28, 1871. 

$.56.—M\ACHINERY FOR CARDING COTTON, ETC.—Charles J. 
Good win, Hampden, Mass. Dec. 29, 1871. 


G. L. G., or R. I.—For exceptional purposes your plan might 
prove economieal; but where the power applied to the ma- 
chinery is large, the direct connection of a small engine 
would be preferable. Thesamething is, or was, in use in 
the City Gas-works, London. The washers" required to 
be kept continually in motion, but involved a comparatively 
slight expenditure of power. A steam-pump raised water to 
a reservoir, from which it descended to a small turbine, 
which in its turn operated the washers. By this means the 
attendance of an engine-driver was dispensed with during 
the greater portion of the day. 


M. R., or IND.—We believe that each State Government Is 
furnished by the General Government (from the Coast Survey 
Office) with a set of standard weights and measures, and 
with three standard balances of the most accurate construc- 
tion. Of these, No. 1 will weigh articles varying from fifty 
down to ten pounds; No.2, from ten pounds down to one; 
and No. 3, from one-pound down to the one-thousandth of an 
ounce. . 


E. H., OF Nevapa.—The Palera process of treating silver 
ores comprised, ist, pulverizing and roasting with common 
salt to convert the metals into chlorides; 2d, washing with 
hot water to dissolve out the chlorides of the base metals; 
8d, treatment with hyposulphite of soda, by filtering tha 
hyposulphite through it to dissolve out the chloride of silver; 
4th, precipitation of the silver as asulphide by the use of 
polysulphide of sodium ; 5th, heating the sulphide of silver in 
muflles, with free access of air until the sulphur is expelled. 
The crude silver thus obtained was refined in the usual 
manner. 


L. M. O., oF Iowa. -The trouble with your photographic neg- 
ative probably arose from the presence of water in the col- 
lodion. The water precipitates the pyroxyline held in solu- 
tion; astreaky condition of the plate is caused as a conse- 
quence, and of course the heavy streaks absorb the most 
nitrate of silver. 


J. T., or N. J.— Lou will find wooden chucks much less ex- 
pensive for your work than brass, and upon the whole just 
as good. You will have to make them, however, as you 
need them. Your idea of keeping a lot on hand to be 
handy " will not do, because even the best and driest woods 
willshrink or warp outof linein a little while. Get a few 
brass plates to screw on the mandrel, with four holes in each, 
to allow the fastening of a wooden chuck by means of wood 
screws. One of these plates will outlast twenty wooden 
chucks, for which it may be used in succession, and will be 
found a great convenience. 


C. O. E., oF N. Y.—Your invention is totally impracticable. 
It cannot move a boat forward. If only one side of the box 
were open,the propeller would have a slight tendency to 
move the stern of the vessel sidewise, but if both sides were 
open the vessel cannot be operated upon at all. 


T. M. 8, or INp.—There can be no doubt that the strength of 
cast-iron is increased by reheating severaltimes and keeping 
in astate of fusion for several hours before pouring. It is 
also well ascertained that wrought-iron increases in strength 
at each successive piling, heating, and rolling up to a certain 
number of times, after which it diminishes in nearly the 
same ratio as the processes are repeated. Whether the im- 
proved quality of the metal secured by such means is a full 
equivalent for the increased expense we do not know. Pud- 
dled steel bars treated in the same manner as wrought-iron 
have given the same results. 


E. F. H., oF Pa.—You are the second correspondent who has 
asked within a week for the shades proper to the tempering 
of various steel articles. We therefore give the list, includ- 
ing the temperature, at which each shade is produced : —For 
lancets, 220 degrees Fahr., pale yellow; razors, etc., 230 de- 
grees, straw yellow; penknives, 243 degrees, golden yellow; 
cold chisels, 255 degrees, brown; axes and plane-irons, 265 
degrees, brown dappled with purple; table-knives, etc., 277 
degrees, purple; swords and coiled springs, 288 degrees, 
bright blue; fine saws and augers,303 degrees, full blue; 
hand-saws, etc., 316 degrees, dark blue. To brown gun-bar- 
rels, rub them with tincture of iodine, lay them aside until 
coated with a film of rust, and then polish by friction and 
beeswax. 


A. D., or N. Y.—Your idea of washing and drying potatoes 
before storing them for the winter is a good one, but you 
will find it difficult to make farmers adopt it during the 
hurry of the potato harvest. Thesame plan could be used 
to good advantage with roots for cattle-feeding were it not 
forthe same drawback. A cheap and simple washing ap- 
paratus could be made, consisting of a rotary tumbling-box, 
with a current of water continually passing through it. In 
good weather, the surface drying of the roots or tubers could 
be secured by exposure to the sunshine, but a more reliable 
plan would be to so contrive the storage bins that warm air 
could be forced through the contents until the extrancous 
moisture was carried off. 


N Google 
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Ellls's Patent Improved Motive Power. “The coil, K, K, is kept cool by a current of air diagrams herewith given, taken from these en. 

Ox page 43, current volume of the AMERICAN | thrown over it by the rotary fan, O. A small jet gines while doing their regular work, show that, 
ARTISAN, we published an account of the new |of water is commingled with this current of air while the steam-engine was producing 11:3 horse. 
vapor engine invented by Mr. J. A. H. Ellis, of by means of a perforated pipe shown at P, which power, the. other engine, driven entirely by the 
Boston, Mass., am now being introduced to public | sprinkles a slight shower into the passing current. heat of its exhaust, produced 188 horse-power— 
use by the Vapor Engine Co., 100 Summer Street, The evaporation of this moisture in the heated air! the two together producing 301 horse-power, with 
in that city. The * the same fuel 
gist of the in- | e previously re- 
vention consists quired to pro- 
in using the heat duce 11:3. horse. 
of the exhaust power with the 
steam from a steam-engine 
steam-engine (or alone— showing 
other source) to & gain of 106 
work a vapor per cent. of pow. 
engine. By this er from the fuel 
means it is by the use of 
claimed that an this process. Of 
increase of pow- course, the va- 
er, per given por engine may, 
quantity of fucl, when required, 
of one hundred be at a consider. 
and sixty-six per . able distance 
cent.,can be ob. from the other, 
tained over and say in a neigh- 
above that from boring building, 
a steam-engine to which the ex- 
alone, In other haust steam is 
words, the boiler conducted by a 
fire required to | suitable pipe. 
produce one Danger of ex- 
hundred horse- plosion is avoid. 
power by the ed, as the heat 
generation of of the exhaust 
steam only will, Pa steam will not 
it is asserted, aarry the pres. 
produce up- sure in the va. 
wards of two por apparatus 
hundred and above seventy 
fifty when the pounds to the 
steam motor is . square inch. In 
supplemented, as just indicated, by the erte away the heat from the coil, and keeps it steamships, the saving of space for fuel is an 
engine. We herewith present an engraving rep-| cool, condensing the vapor perfectly. In cases evident advantage, and the condensation of the 
resenting the apparatus used in demonstrating the | where there is a sufficient supply of water con- steam affords a constant supply of hot water, 
working of the improvement. The following de- | venient, the coil can be immersed in cold water, | free from impurities, for the steam boiler. The 
scription, having reference to the engraving, waste of the liquid used in the vapor engine 
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PATENT IMPROVED MOTIVE POWER. 
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will explain the arrangement of the parts 
and their modus operandi :— 

“A represents an ordinary steam engine, 
worked by steam in the usual manner. D is 
the exhaust pipe of this engine, which con- 


DIR TMCXXNPI EUM is very slight, not more than two and one- 
STEA M EN GINE half cents per day per horse-power ; further. 
Orpen a 


more, the improvement can be applied at 
| | —— 4 

| | | | moderate cost to steam-engines already in use. 
| | 


| | | | ; Such are the advantages claimed for the 
e | | 25s] | | | 5 latest notable novelty in motive power, 

— mmm, ond,if substantiated by continued trial, they 
will prove of the utmost importance in the 
prosecution of nearly or quite every brancl 
of industry. The invention has been secured 
by patents both in this country and abroad, 
and steps have been taken to obtain still fur- 
ther protection through the “ American Arti- 
san Patent Agency.” 


veys the exhaust steam into the top of the U | 
steam-drum, E; the exhaust steam passes — ————————————— 
down through this drum, and escapes at the Me An Pres 18.6 lbs=11.3 FF. 
bottom into the atmosphere, through the pipe, 
G (shown by dotted lines under the floor). The 
tubular boiler, F, is inclosed within the 
steam-drum, E; the exhaust passes around 
the outside of this boiler, and through its 
tubes, for the purpose of heating it. This 
boiler is filled with a volatile liquid, con- 
sisting principally of the bisulphide of car- 
bon, which boils at 110°, and at 212°, the tem- 
perature of exhaust steam, gives a pressure 
of 65 lbs. to the inch. The vapor produced 
in the boiler, F, by the heat of the exhaust 
steam is used to drive the engine, B, in place 
of steam. Theexhaust vapor from this engine 


VAPOR ENGINE 


. KANGAROO LEATHER.—Seven thousand 
kangaroo skins, from Australia, have been 
purchased by parties in this city, wlo 
are tanning them at a tannery, located 
on the northern part of Oakiand, oppo 
is conveyed by the exhaust-pipe, I, to the conden-, 8nd the rotary fan dispensed with. There are site Yerba Buena Island. This is the first 
sing coil, K, K, and by passing through this coil is | two engines, as we are informed, arranged on the | consignment of kangaroo skins received in this 
cooled and condensed to liquid again. It is dis-| foregoing plan, now running at the Atlantic market. The skin of this animal is thin, but ex- 
charged from the coil into the tank, L, from which | Works in East Boston. They are ten-inch bore, ceedingly tough, and makes very pliable, tough, 
it is drawn by the pump through the pipe, M, and | and twenty-four inch stroke. One of them is run and durable leather, which turns water better 
forced into the boiler through the pipe, N, and | by steam in the usual way, and its exhaust taken | than alligator leather. Boots of kangaroo leather 
used over again continuously, with very little loss.|to heat the boiler that drives the olher.  The| will be a new sensation.—Zacific Rurdi. 
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tigations, though comparatively superficial, have 
almost satisfied us that the subject has received 
little or no attention. As to the principle on 
which such a machine should be made, some hints 
may be gathered from other harvesting machinery, 
but these would in many cases be as likely to mis- 
lead as to guide. For instance, a corn-harvester 
would at once present itself as analogous to a cane- 
cutter. But an apparatus constructed on the plan 
of a corn-reaping machine would be likely to fail. 
because corn is planted in hills ranged in straight 


so far from finding American engineers averse to 
patents, it would be hard toselect half a dozen of 
any recognized standing in the whole country who 
have refused an occasion to avail themselves of 
them. 
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A RAILWAY FERRY BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND. 

AMERICANS who have crossed the Straits of 

Dover, and particularly those who have been 

landed on either shore after a rough passage of 
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AGENTS. and uniform rows, but cane—as we are told— two or three hours in the pitiable condition that 
AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY.............5+- New York City. | grows “all over.” With these suggestions, we the miserable little Channel boats are well-calcu- 
P KAPATA MAMAS * e leave the question to the active-brained and rest- lated to reduce them o, will be pleased to learn 
11 —————— TTT PRAEDA. less men whose work it is to solve the ever. recur- that there is to be an improvement in the com- 


munication between France and England that may 
possess at least some of the convenience and lux- 
urious comfort that belong to their own floating 
palaces. As to this, much depends, however, on 
the selection from different plans proposed, and 
the practical familiarity with such works of the . 
projectors. 

Within some years past several plans have been 
proposed. An engineer of Manchester submitted 
to the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce of 
France for adoption a plan of a boat, that might 
more properly be termed a raft, formed of a num- 
ber of very long cylinders made of boiler-iron, 
placed side by side, with steamboat arrangements 
built upon them. This plan was intended to draw 
not exceeding three or four feet of water. An— 
other by Mr. Daft, an engineer of some eminence 
in London, proposed a system of boat which con- 
sisted of two very long scows, with their straight 
sides and the usual rounded-up ends, framed to- 
gether with a space between them for a paddle. 
wheel for propelling, after the fashion of the 
original American ferry-boats. This project was 
pushed with considerable energy for some time, 
but it is now probably abandoned. 

The last number of the ARTISAN contains a dc- 
scription of a project by Messrs. Fowler and Scott 
Russell, of London, planned to carry railway 
trains in the manner of the old Susquehanna rail- 
way boat and several others now in use in the 
United States. This scheme, though lacking many 
essential accomplishments, according to American 
ideas, is doubtless the best production in that way 
that hasemanated from European engineering skill. 

Mr. Thomas Silver, of New York, who has spent 
the greater portion of the last seventeen years in 
England and France, was the first known to urge 
the adoption of a Channel ferry such as American 
engineers, from their greater familiarity with 
works of the kind, would consider adaptable to the 
wants of the Channel service, and for the adoption 
of which a treaty was commenced some years 
since with the French Government. 

The boats, for a specific description of which we 
have not space in the present article, were care- 
fully planned for the transport of trains without 
breaking bulk, and full provision was made for 
strength and safety, and for the avoidance, in the 
highest possible degree, of the pitching and rolling 
inherent to the use of the steamers now employed 
in crossing the straits. 

The concessions asked from the Government 
were :— 

First. The French Government to prepare, at its 
own expense, ample harbor accommodation at 
some point along the French coast contiguous to 
the narrowest part of the Straits of Dover. 

Second. The French Government to abandon the 
ordinary system of port and light charges or dues, 
and substitute therefor against the ferry company 
an annual rental of not more than £—— nor less 


ring mechanical and industrial problems of the 
times. 


—— —— OÜ— 
ANTI-PATENT AGITATION. 

Our staid and respectable contemporary, the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute, has passed into 
its sixty-third year, and at this mature age should 
have reached the period of discretion. It is rather 
a matter of surprise, therefore, that it should 
utter the language of extreme juvenility in call- 
ing editorial attention to what it terms “ the very 
sensible remarks” of one of its correspondents 
concerning the American patent system—a system 
which has done more than all other causes put 
together to foster and develop American indus. 
tries. "This correspondent shall be nameless here, 
but we give a literal quotation of his language: 
—‘ Wemo longer need,” says this sapient writer, 
"the incentive of personal right in invention or 
demonstration to develop our arts, and the writer, 
from his own observation, both in England and 
America, finda that the better class of engineers 
and mechanicians have come already to look with 
disfavor upon patents—a question of fact which 
will be confirmed by as many as have noticed the 
matter, and one that can be determined by search- 
ing the records of the Patent Oflice for the names 
of our best engineers." 

It is mild language to say that these statements 
are * conspicuously inexact.” The engineers who, 
in England, are most opposed to the patent laws 
are those who, like Sir William Armstrong, have 
made their way, not by the value of their own in- 
ventions, but by their dexterity in appropriating 
those of other people. American engineers are 
neither so foolish as to wish to throw away 
the protection of a patent system for themselves, 
or dishonorable enough to desire to break down 
the safeguards that guarantee protection to others 
for money, labor, and genius expended in bring- 
ing new improvements to practical form. As to 
their practice, it is precisely the reverse of that 
asserted by the writer above referred to. Rod- 
man patented his plan of casting cannon; Dahl- 
gren patented his guns. The working of heavy 
artillery by steam, as practised by Eads, is pro- 
tected in the same manner; and so is the now 
highly approved mode of carrying water-pipes 
across the uneven beds of rivers. The method, 
disputed between John Dubois and George A. 
Parker, both distinguished engineers, of sinking 
the piers of the Great Bridge across the Susque- 
hanna, at Havre de Grace, which required “ four 
years' work of a thousand men," was the subject of 
patents. John A. Roebling, whose eminence none 
will dispute, obtained numerous patents on ma. 
chinery relating to the manufacture of wire. 
rope and matters connected therewith. The same 
remark applies to the many notable inventors of 
iron bridges, which constitute some of the fore. 
most of the triumphs of recent engineering ; and, 
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INVENTIONS NEEDED IN THE SOUTH. 


THE changes that of late years have been 
wrought in the industrial condition of the Southern 
States have opened the way to improvement in 
many ways. This remark applies not only to the 
matter of working up the products of the soil 
into manufactured articles in the localities where 
produced, and to the introduction or revival of 
new sources of income, like the culture of indigo, 
madder, and the like, but also, in even a more man- 
ifest degree, in the adoption of novel machinery 
having no purpose and finding no use in other 
regions. A good example of this is found in cot- 
ton-seed planters. These implements,a few years 
ago, were unknown as far as their practical em- 
ployment was concerned, but now, we are in- 
formed, they are made and sold at moderate prices, 
and give great economy as compared with the 
old hand method of planting. A kindred illustra- 
tion is found in the linting of cotton-seed to save 
the twelve or fourteen per cent. of the weight in 
fiber of the rough seed ; and to pursue the matter 
one sentence further, in the fabrication from cot- 
ton-seed not only of oil, but of cake, which, as an 
article of export, is by no means an insignificant 
item. Cotton-seed cake or meal is now admitted 
to be superior to the best linseed cake for cattle- 
feeding, and its value for this purpose is becoming 
more fully admitted every year. 

But the measures of needed improvement in the 
agricultural and manufacturing methods of the 
South are as yet but slightly developed. And in 
this connection there seems to be an important 
and presumably profitable field for invention in 
the treatment of the sugar crop, which, aside from 
the preparation of the sugar from the juice, is not 
by any means as nearly perfect as it should be. 
Alarge percentage of the juice of the cane fails 
of extraction by the ordinary crushing or rolling 
nill, and it remains to be seen whether the diffu- 
sion process, or some modification of it, which has 
given such excellent results in the beet-root 
sugaries of Europe, cannot be applied in the 
manipulation of the cane. 

But a more unoccupied, and possibly more im- 
portant, demand for amelioration is to be found 
in the present clumsy and expensive mode of har- 
vesting the cane. This is done by hand, though 
the need of machinery for the purpose is sorely 
felt not alone in our Southern States, but on the 
sugar plantations of the West Indies. In con- 
versation not long since with a Cuban gentleman, 
he informed us that he was making special search 
for some apparatus for the purpose, and even for 
some projected plan for one. His efforts up to 
that time had been unavailing, and our own inves- 
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than £——, which should cover all harbor charges 
against the ferry company. 

Third. The company shall have the exclusive 
right to run steam ferry-boats constructed to carry 
railway trains, consisting wholly or in part, besides 
the locomotive and “tender,” of passenger-car- 
riages, merchandise, goods, baggage, coal, and other 
trucks intended for the transportation of any 
species of matter over railways, for the term of 
twenty years from the commencement of the 
practical performance of said ferry-boats. 

Boulogne was preferred as the French port for 
arrival and departure, as the boats would connect 
at once with the Northern Railway to Paris or to 
Brussels by a new line of railway from Boulogne, 
joining the Calais road at St. Omer. With the ex- 
tension of a breakwater out to sea from the south- 
erly side of the entrance, one thousand feet, the 
harbor could be made safe and comfortable at all 
times of tide. 

The difference between the French and English 
railway gauge, being 31; inches, formed a difficulty 
in many trains through from London to Paris, which 
it was proposed to overcome by laying a third or 
inside rail on the French side, in which case, how- 
ever, only the English trains could perform through 
service, 

Mr. Silver's scheme met with great favor on the 
part of the Emperor, who promised that the 
French Government should perforin all things re 
quired relative to improving the harbor arrange- 
ments for the company who should carry out the 
project. Baron Rothschild also expressed his 
satisfaction with the plan, stating that he had had 
experience in crossing on a similar boat in a rail- 
Way train over the Susquehanna in the United 
States. 

Within a radius of 500 miles of the crossing- 
point of the Straits of Dover, there is a population 
of 60,000,000 of people, possessing almost the heart 
of the world's wealth and industry, and a ferry 
consisting of boats of eflicient magnitude for cer- 
tain performance at all times of tide and weather 
would stimulate an untold amount of traffic, and 
we think it no idle boast to say that such & want 
on American premises would have been supplied 
twenty vears ago. 


— $ 4——— 


Alaskan Arts. 


IN Alaska the houses much more resemble the 
semi-subterranean abodes of the Laplanders and 
2squimaux than the wigwams of American Indi. 
ans. Like the oak described by the American 
poet, they extend as far into the earth as above 
it. Some of them are from twenty to thirty feet 
square, and built of very wide cedar planks, 
many of them more than four feet across, worked 
out by these rude people. 

We entered several. Creeping through aper- 
tures, both square and round, not more than three 
feet in diameter, we descended flights of steps 
into the large single room. In the center of each 
a fire was built on the ground, and in the center 
of each roof a hole, out of which passed a small 
portion of the smoke, the most of it remaining 
for the benefit of the salmon hanging over our 
heads, and to make sore eyes for the inmntes. 
The whole inside is Hoored, except the fireplace 
in the middle. On both sides are the sleeping 
places, covered with skins and blankets, and in 
some instances separated by low partitions, In 
the rear, and on shelves below the dorinitories, 
were stored potatoes and dried salmon in small 
bales, covered with matting. Their largest pota- 
toes are the size of a hulled walnut. 


The women were either cooking or working 
small baskets and other utensils of dried grass, in 
the manufacture of which they are surpassingly 
skillful, The men were building canoes outside, 


or carving odd images of wood or walrus ivory, 
for sale to curious voyagers. As time is of no 
value to these people, they bestow great labor for 
small rewards. A grass mat or basket, or an 
ivory carving that has occupied several days in its 
construction, can be bought for two or three bits, 
and a dressed deer-skin, tanned as only they can 
do it, over which some hours of many days have 
been spent, may be purchased for a trifle. 

Their canoe-building is worthy of note. Out of 
a huge spruce or cedar tree they work a vessel of 
perfect symmetry that will carry from five to ten 
tuns. After roughly hewing it in the forest, they 
tow and drag it to their homes, which are always 
near the shore, to be finished at their leisure. An 
Indian does not like to be hurried. I saw many 
of these canoes in process of construction. The 
most curious operation is that of stretching them 
apart, when reduced to the proper thinness of an 
inch or more. Before stretching they may be four 
feet deep and only two feet wide atthe top. After 
it these proportions will be reversed, making the 
width four feet. To accomplish this, the hollow 
is filled with water, which is raised to the boiling 
point with heated stones. It is then covered with 
mats until thoroughly steamed, when the stretch- 
ing begins. The sides are kept apart by cross- 
pieces, which serve afterwards as seats for pad- 
dlers. But few of them have yet learned the 
labor-saving capacity of oars. They use no nails, 
but fasten their woods with roots and withes. 
They make spoons and other useful articles from 
the horns of the argali and the tusks of the wal- 
rus.—(Cor. Philadelphia Press. 


"s 
Metallic Sodium for Blasting. 


SOME years ago, Professor Wurtz, of New York, 
instituted experiments on the explosive force of 
sodium, and obtained some startling results, but 
the idea of using the metal for blasting purposes 
did not awaken enough interest to lead to its 
practical adoption. We now hear that the subject 
is again revived, without giving Professor Wurtz 
the credit that is justly due to him. The calcula- 
tion upon which the application of sodium is based 
is as follows :—To decompose 9 parts by weight of 
water, 23 parts by weight of sodium are required, 
and the product is 31 parts of soda and one part 
by weight of hydrogen. If we employ 46 grammes 
of sodium, this will evolve, with 18 grammes 
of water, two grammes of hydrogen, which occu- 
pies a space of 22,471°9 cubic centimeters. If the 
glass ball containing the sodium has the capacity 
of 50 cubic centimeters, it will hold about 46 
grammes of sodium; the hydrogen gas from this 
quantity of sodium will exert an explosive force 
against the walls of the vessel of 450 atmospheres. 
The application of the sodium for tho purpose of 
blasting is made as follows: Two glass bulbs of 
90 cubic centimenters capacity are blown with a 
neck of glass between them ; one bulb is filled 
with sodium and the other with water, and between 
the two is fused a soluble salt. The length of 
time required to dissolve the salt can be ascer- 
tained by experiment, and the connecting tube be 
made so as not to have the charge fired prema- 
turely. The bulbs, with the sodium below, are 
let down into the drill-hole, the water gradually 
dissolves up the salt and thus comes into contact 
with the metal, and the explosion follows. How 
far tlie full force of the sodium can be brought into 


play is uncertain, as it is necessary that the who!e 
of it should be consumed in decomposing the 
water, and the explosion may follow before the 
water has penetrated far enough into the interior 
for this purpose. Considerable sodium would be 
apt to be scattered about to set fire to surrounding 
objects. There is no doubt about the force of the 
explosion, as we know by experiments that we 
have tried in a small way, but whether the thing 
is feasible on a large scale is a question which we 
do not feel competent to answer. Jour. of Applied 
Chemistry. 


Explosive Bullets. 

IT is satisfactory to hear that in the Jate war 
between France and Germany neither belligerent 
used explosive bullets. Each vehemently charged 
the other with using these horrible missiles, and 
each as hotly denied the charge. It seems that a 
series of experiments has been carried on at 
Basle with a view to determine the fact, and that 
the result has been that of common exoneration. 
One of the experiments named is certainly sin. 
gular. The fragments of a supposed explos- 
ive bullet have been collected from a wound, 
put together, and found to correspond accur- 
ately with the standard weight of the missile 
thus, of couree, showing that it must have been 
of the ordinary kind, and not hollow, as it must 
have been to hold any explosive substance within. 
The mistake so freely made is accounted for in 
various ways. One is, that a bullet suddenly en. 
countering a button, or any other hard substance, 
has its momentum destroyed and changed into 
heat. Sometimes, in fact, the temperature pro- 
duced is so high as partly to melt the bullet; and 
it usually happens that, if the temperature ac- 
quired by the ball from the burning of the powder 
and the friction of the barrel is added to the 
caloric produced by striking a hard surface, the 
melting-point of lead is exceeded. This, according 
to the report of the experts at Basle, fully accounts 
for most of the supposed explosive bullets, and 
frees the armies of both nations from the aspersion 
cast upon them.— Exchange. 

— — 
Needed—Better Safes. 

THE London Engineer, in commenting on the 
asserted truth that fully one-half of the Chicago 
safes failed to preserve their contents during the 
recent fire, and that the losses are not confined to 
small safes, but include the larger first-class safes 
of the best makers, says that enormous prices have 
heretofore been exacted for safes, and those charg- 
ing most for their goods have been the loudest in 
trying to convince the public that their articles 
were the best. But the Chicago fire has demonstra- 
ted that it is not the price charged for a safe, nor 
the prettiness of its paint, that imparts preserva- 
tive qualities. It is evident that the present me- 
thods of safe-making are sadly deficient, and that 
improvements are greatly needed. There is abun- 
dant room for inventive geniuses to devise some- 
thing new and really reliable in the way of fire- 
proof safes. 


* 


A Simple Fire Department. 

THE Fire Department at Florence, Italy, aecord- 
ing to the sculptor, Hiram Powers, consists of ten 
men, three equipped with pipes, four with buckets, 
and three with small brass flre-extinguishers. 
Very little occasion is found for the services of 
these ten firemen, as all the floors and ceilings of 
the houses in Florence are protected with brick 
tiles. In Mr. Powers's house there are no joists, 
and a room twenty feet square has an. arched ceil- 
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ing of tiles, which was laid by four men in four 
days. These floors covered with tiles, it is stated, 
are no colder than wood, and can be as easily car- 
peted. Mr. Powers recommends the introduction 
of Italian brick-masons into the United States, to 
instruct our builders in this description of work. 
— ä—4—Uäñͥ — 
Dangers to Coast Fishermen. 

ONE has to consider the statistics to comprehend 
how precarious and dangerous our coast fishery is. 
The Gloucester Advertiser informs us that 20 ves- 
sels belonging to that port, with 140 lives, have 
been lost during the present season, against 13 ves- 
sels and 95 lives last year. "The value of the craft 
lost in 1871 is stated at $92,000, with about $78,- 
000 insurance. In the George's fishery, 10 vessels 
and 95 lives have been lost; 17 vessels and 28 
lives in the Bank fishery ; 1 vessel and 4 lives in 
the mackerel fishery ; 1 vessel and 12 lives in the 
Greenland halibut fishery ; 2 vessels and 1 life in 
the shore winter fishery ; 1 vessel in the herring 
fishery ; and 1 in the coasting trade. 

— eree 
British Naval Blunders. 

Ir seems that ours is not the only Government 
that occasionally does ridiculous things in matters 
of mechanical engineering. According tothe leading 
English journal, complaints are rife in the smaller 
British ships-of-war, armed with 64-pounder rifled 
guns of 3!4 tuns weight, as to the difficulty of 
working these weapons rapidly and efficiently in 
steaming round targets at high speeds, and with 
great helm movement. It says that “these con- 
verted guns are mounted on common wooden four- 
truck carriages, if not of the same pattern as was 
used in the ark, at least of the identical one em- 
ployed a couple of centuries before ‘ the reign of 
Queen Anne.’ They require fourteen men to man- 
age them, or the same number that is commonly 
employed with the 12-tun gun on Scott's mechani- 
cal slide carriages. And the men find it impossi- 
ble to change the direction of the gun with suffi 
cient rapidity to follow the movemen*s of the 
helm and of the ship. Thus the opportunity of 
firing whilst the target is in bearing being let slip, 
the gun becomes practically useless unless the 
tactical movements of the ship be stopped for a 
time." 


California Wire-rope Manufacture. 

THERE are few more energetic men among the 
pioneers of California manufactures than A. S. 
Hallidie, the President of the Mechanics' Insti- 
tute in San Francisco. We learn from the Scien- 
tific Press that an iron wire-rope weighing 9,500 
Ibs. has just been completed at the Hallidie Wire- 
rope Works, in that city. It is five inches wide, 
one-half inch thick, and 2,000 feet (nearly half a 
mile) long. One hundred and fifty miles of 15!5 
gauge wire was used in its construction. It is the 
first rope manufactured entirely of California- 
made wire, and the largest ever turned out in 
America. It will be immediately shipped to 
Virginia City, Nevada, for use in the Empire- 
imperial shaft of the Imperial Mining Company. 
This California Wire-rope Company are the only 
manufacturers of flat-iron rope in the United 
States. They have now on the way from Europe 
improved machinery for making what is termed 
flexible wire-rope. It will run 13 bobbins, and 
lay up a rope of 144 wires, with 19 wires in the 
strand. 


— 9.4 
Tests of Iron for Building. 
DurinG the five months in which the law re. 
quiring iron beams, girders, etc., to be tested has 
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been in operation, there have been tested in New 
York City 72 box lintels, 67 Hodgkinson beams, 
224 Fairbairn beams, 191 arch girders, and 22 
wrought-iron girders. Of this number, 1 box 
lintel, 4 Fairbairn beams, and 9 arch girders 
were rejected by reason of their great deflection 
or their permanent set, while 1 Fairbairn beam 
and 3 arch girders gave way under the test. 
One of these girders, which was to sustain 59 tuns, 
gave way on a pressure of 12 tuns, while another 
broke at a pressure of 2 tuns, when it should have 
sustained a pressure of 72 tuns. The defects in 
these lintels, beams, etc., were such that they could 
be discovered only by the test. 


— o 
Corn in the Ear for Fuel. 


AN Illinois paper says that in Hardin County,in 
that State, hitherto “farmers came twenty and 
thirty miles for coal, and often waited at the coal- 
banks three days and nights for their turn to get 
coal, during which time their families were 
saved only by burning corn, and the conscientious 
scruples of almost any man against such a use of 
the great staple of food would have mellowed 
down. Corn is only eighteen cents per bushel. 
Fifteen or twenty miles from the railroad, as it is 
worth six cents per bushel to haul it to market, 
reduces the price to twelve cents. At this price 
it is cheaper fuel than coal at five dollars per tun. 
At this time—and it will continue all winter, un- 
less coal becomes plentier and cheaper—thousands, 
if not millions, of bushels of corn will be used in 
Northern Iowa for fuel. 


Paper from Wood. 

THE abolition of the paper duty in England has 
led to many experiments with a view of increasing 
the supply necessary to meet the greatly extended 
consumption, especially inthe direction of utiliz- 
ing new materials and adapting them to the man- 
ufacture of paper. But among all these we may 
safely state that none are more ingenious or suc- 
cessful than the remarkable machinery invented 
and patented by Mr. James A. Lee, of the Severn 
Eagineering Works, Sydney, Gloucestershire, for 
cutting wood for paper-making, and apparatus 
requisite for the other processes of its manufac- 
ture. 

The first requisite to the profitable use of tim- 
berin paper-making is a machine for cutting up 
the wood, and breaking it into small rugged parti- 
cles of uniform size. Before Mr. Lee undertook 
the matter, it is said that the Gloucestershire Com- 
pany, after expending nearly £50.000 in the effort 
to make paper from wood, were at the point of 
abandoning the enterprise altogether. Mr. Lee, 
however, has produced a machine by which a boil. 
er can be charged with 30 cwt. of wood, and it 
produces about eight tuns of perfect breakings per 
hour, by the action of a powerful horizontal en. 
gine. 

The wood-cutter consists of a massive cast-iron 
disk, to which a knife is secured, which, revolving 
at a great speed (200 to 300 revolutions per min- 
ute), slices off sections, half an inch thick, from 
the ends of stout timber balks into an inclined 
hopper. Suitable rolls feed the wood up to the 
face of the disk, and a pair of horizontal rolls re- 
ceive the slices as they drop from the knife, and 
disintegrate the curved cross-sectioned slices. This 
is so thoroughly done, that a log of timber 14 
inches square, under the action of knife and rolls, 
drops out in bits 15 inch square by 1g inch thick, 
with jagged surfaces which make every particle 
amenable to the strong chemical agents to which 
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it is afterwards subjected. To prevent accidents, 
many of the driving-axles are made conical. The 
journals of the feeding rolls are also furnished 
with springs, to allow, without adjustment, differ- 
ence in the size of the wood brought to the knife. 
The disintegrating effect of the rolls is caused by 
the one being made to revolve at a different speed 
from the other, The complete machine weighs 16 
tuns. The boiler is horizontal, 32 feet by 3 feet 
9 inches, heated by high-pressure pipes, in which 
water circulates from the furnace through the 
boiler and back. The chips are thrust into cages 
at one end of the boiler, and they are subject on 
all sides to the action of boiling liquid, while 
they are not liable to float; these cages are of 
circular shape, and made of iron wire. About ten 
of these cages, laid end to end, fill the length of 
the boiler. For the purpose of converting the 
chips into paper-producing material, a solution of 
caustic soda is pumped into the boiler, and the 
cages remain for six hours at a temperature of 
220° Fahr. The pulp, which can then easily be 
pulverized between the fingers, is ready for man- 
ipulation in the paper-mill, in the usual way.— 
Mechanics’ Magazine. 


-—— o 


A Small Screw Loose Somewhere. 


IN * Proposals for Stationery," advertised by 
Postmaster-General Creswell, we find these speci- 
fications of articles for which bids are solicited :— 

“25 dozen pen-knives, Rodgers & Son’s, four- 
bladed, buckhorn handles, genuine, per dozen. 

“6 dozen pen-knives, Rodgers & Son's, small 
size, four-bladed, pearl handles, genuine, per dozen. 

“15 dozen erasers, Rodgers & Son’s, polished 
bone handles, genuine, per dozen.” 

It seems a farce to solicit bids for articles while 
allowing but one house to supply them. Rodgers 
& Son make good pen-knives, but so do several 
American makers whom this advertisement ex- 
cludes from competing. We insist that Americans 
who make as good knives as Rodgers & Son should 
be allowed to supply the number wanted, provid- 
ed they will do so as cheaply as will their foreign 
rivals. Is not this fair ?— V. Y. Tribune. 


— — —9— O. 


Border Billiarding. 


A KANSAS billiard table is thus described :— 
“First, in the middle of the floor was an enor- 
mously large box, on which was laid about a wag- 
on load of sandstone, covered with about eight 
yards of blue jean. The pockets were made of 
old boot-legs ; for cues they had old hoe-handles ; 
mock-oranges served for balls; and to count this 
lovely game they used dried apples strung on a 
clothes-line." 


— eoe ^ Oo 


A CHINESE WIND-BARROW.—One of the strangest 
sights in China is their wind wheel-barrow ; it is 
drawn by a donkey, and when the wind is fair a 
sail is set. The wheel turns in the middle of a 
wooden frame, sustained by iron bars. Upon the 
frame are hung all kinds of utensils. The don- 
key is generally mounted by the paterfamilias, 
the son and heir is at the stern assisting all he 
can, while the mother and younger ones ride on 
the vehicle. 


TOBACCO-GROWING ON LONG IsSLAND,—The Sag 
Harbor Express strongly urges the farmers of 
Long Island to cultivate tobacco instead of their 
usual crops, and thinks that in doing so they 
could make dollars where they now make cents. 
It says that the Connecticut farmers are rapidly 
growing rich by raising crops of tobacco. 
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NEW AMERICAN PATENTS. 


WE give, as follows, notices of some of the most 
interesting inventions for which Letters-Patents of 
the United States have recently been issued :— 


PRESSURE-GAUGE.—J. Brown, Jun., New York 
City.—Jan. 16.—In this device, a flexible segment- 
al bulb is arranged in suitable relation with a 
column, an annulus or disk, and a piston. The 
cylinder contains mercury above the piston, and is 
connected with the steam-pipe and with the blow. 
off cock, the same being applied in combination 
with the bulb, the disk, and the column. Ina 
pressure-gauge having an adjustable scale is 
also claimed the construction of the hole of the 
adjusting screw, with a counter-sunk head for the 
reception of the seal, with a cap for its protection. 


Iron BUILDING.—J. M. Cornell, New York City. 
—Jan. 16.—This inventor claims, in the art of 
constructing buildings, the essential members of 
a facing cast together, and to and with the frame- 
work, in such a manner as to form part of it. 


DROP-LIGHT GASALIER.—J. Horton, New York 
City.—Jan. 16.—This is a drop.light gasalier in 
which the gas is conducted to the stationary 
branches through or by means of a space between 
the outer and the inner tube. 


AGRICULTURAL BOILER.—P. H. Inman and C. 
B. Withington, Janesville, Wis.—Jan. 16.—This 
steanrcooking apparatus consists of a reservoir, 
cooking vessel, stove, coil provided with cocks, 
pipe, and branches, the latter having a three-way 
cock at their junction, all constructed and arranged 
for conjoint operation. 


PUDDLING FUnNACE.— D. Morgan, Pittsburg, Pa. 
—Jan. 16.—This invention comprises a puddling 
furnace in which water-boxes are separately con- 
structed and arranged around the hearth, in com- 
bination with their respective inlet and outlet 
tubes and a suitably arranged water-tank. 


WATER-WHEEL.—J. Mullica and B. Mullica, 
Waterford Works, N.J.—Jan. 16.—This invention 
embraces a turbine water-wheel of the class hav- 
ing an upper case and a lower case, It is provided 
with an inner series of buckets having vertical 
sides and inclined roofs, in combination with a 
series of surrounding scroll buckets arranged be- 
low them. There is also included in the invention 
the feature, in a turbine water-wheel, having an 
upper case with scroll buckets, and a lower case 
with inclined scroll buckets, of a series of buckets 
having inclined roofs, and constructed with a 
screw-shaped gain or depression, to give the de- 
scending water a whirl, as is found advantageous 
in the operation of the wheel. 


LAMP For RAILWay-cars.—W. H. Paige, Spring- 
field, Mass.—Jan. 16.—The more noticeable fea- 
ture of this invention comprises levers hung upon 
a pivot or fulcrum, weighted at the outer end and 
connected at the inner to the lower extremity of a 
tube by means of a fork and a suitably arranged 
flange, whereby the tube is drawn down when the 
weighted end of the lever is drawn up. 

Rack FOR WATER-WIHEEL FLUMES.—G. W. 
Russell, Lawrence, Mass.—Jan. 10.—In this appa- 
ratus is combined, with the flume or inclosing 
case of a turbine water-wheel, a gate for clos. 
ing water communication between the same and 
the railway or discharge sluice, when said gate is 
located below, and so as to cover the bottom cen- 
tral opening of the flume or case, and arranged to 
move toward or away from said opening. 


PAINT FROM MAGNESITE.—J. Briggs, Boston, 
Mass.—Jan. 16.—This paint is composed of the 
mineral magnesite, or carbonate of magnesia, 
ground in linseed oil or other suitable vehicle. 
The claim also covers a paint made of the miner- 
al magnesite, or carbonute of magnesia, ground 
with other pigments or bases in any suitable ve- 
hicle. 

DECORATIVE OIL PAINTING.—J. M. Lasché, 
Paris, Frauce.— Jun. 16.— This, a new article of 
manufacture, consists of a portable oil painting or 
tin-foil, that is to say, tin-foil painted in oil, either 
plain or ornamented, to be transported and ap- 
plied to any suitable use. There is also claimed 
the process of ornamenting surfaces in buildings, 
ships, etc., on wood-work, plaster-work, metal. 
work, and the like, by applying on said surfaces a 
tin-foil on which ornamentation has been previ- 
ously executed in oil painting or gilding, or both. 


FIREPROOF COLUMN.—W. A. Berkey, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Jan. 16.—The more noticeable 
characteristic of this improved column (which is 
constituted by an inner and an outer cylinder, the 
inner cylinder provided at one end with a flange 
or cap) is the shortening of the outer column so 
as to leave a free space between its top and the 
base of tho cap for a free longitudinal movement 
of the outer column by expansion or contraction. 


MACHINE FOR STRAIGHTENING FINGER-BARS.— 
J. Corns, Akron, Ohio.—Jun. 16.—This is a ma- 
chine for straightening harvester finger-bars, and 
it consists of vibratory arms having thereto attach- 
ed dies or swages arranged to operate in conjunc- 
tion with certain other dies or swages, suitably 
provided. 


STAMPING PRESS.—J. W. Dodge, Boston, Mass. 
an. 16.—This relates to a self-inking machine 
for printing, embossing, inking, etc., provided with 
an ink roller and die, so operated by and in con- 
nection with suitable devices, as to partially re- 
volve the ink-roller and die forward and back ward 
horizontally in & contrary direction with each 
other. The die is 80 arranged and operated in con- 
nection with a gas-jet or other heating apparatus, 
and suitable operating devices, as to act independ- 
ently of the ink-roller. 

MANUFACTURING FLAT ORNAMENTAL CHAINS. 
—J.J. Freeman, Attleboro, Mass.—Jan. 16.—This 
inventor claims, as an improvement in the art of 
making wire chains, consisting of a series of rows 
of beads held together by transverse staples, the 
bending of one limb of the staple down upon and 
around the outer link, and shortening the other 
limb and bending it down upon the link in the 
next adjoining longitudinal row of beads, thus 
producing a chain without soldering, in which the 
transverse staples present tle same appearance on 
both edges. 


PEANUT SHELLER.—J. W. Sands and B. F. Wal- 
ters, Norfolk, Va.—J«n. 16.—This peanut-shelling 
machine comprises in its construction a hopper, 
rotating toothed cylinder, adjustable stationary 
toothed concaves, fan, shaking sieve and inclines, 
the whole arranged and combined for the purpose 
just indicated. 


SASH-HOLDER.—G, M. McConnell, Jacksonville, 
I11.--Jan. 23.--This invention consists in the com- 
bination of & double cam faced with rubber, a 
square box, which receives the operating shaft of 
said cam, and forms a means of attaching the cam 
and shaft together, and a spring interposed be- 
tween one side of the said box and adjacent side of 
the cam, the whole arranged in a suitable shell or 
case to be attached to & window casing, and con. 
stituting a stop, which, neat in appearance and 
noiseless, is very effective in its operation, and 
will not injure the sash to which it is applied. 


American Inventions Abroad. 


Sewing-machine Attachment.—J. K. Pruyn, New 
York City.—1. The first attachment for producing 
a buttonhole stitch is secured upon the bed, the 
looping devices being operated by the shuttle- 
carrier by improved means. 2. The mechanism is 
connected to the frame over the bed, and operated 
by the needle-bar or other moving part above; it 
consists of two operating parts, a looper and a 
vibrating finger moved intermittently. 


Printing Lozenges. — E. Greenfield and P. 
Strauss, New York City.—This consists of a ma. 
chine containing a combination of devices by 
mcans of which lozenge dough or paste is printed 
upon and carried forward without stoppage on 
an endless apron (passing over rollers), beneath 
a perforated cutter, which stauips the lozenges 
from the dough or paste. The printed lozenges, 
rising through the perforations in the cutter, 
fall over an inclined plane trough into a vessel pre. 
pared for their reception, while the wastage from 
the cutter continues its transit with the endless 
apron until it falls into a reservoir, whence it is 
taken to be rekneaded with the rest of the paste or 
dough. 


Automatic condensing Steam-pump and Motor 


Jor elevating Water and Propelling Ships.—D. A. 
Burr, Washington, D. C.--This relates to an ap- 
paratus for elevating water or propelling vessels, 
wherein the water is drawn into a cylinder hy 
means of condensation of steam, and expelled by 
direct pressure of steam. The arm or lever open. 
ing and closing a cock or throttle valve in the 
steam supply-pipe is connected by an intermediate 
rod with an elastic diaphragm over the mouth of a 
pipe opening into the cylinder. A direct communi. 
cation between the cylinder and an elevated reser. 
voir of water is made by a steam-pipe opening into 
the lower portion of the cylinder, and an injection. 
pipe leads from the said reservoir and opens into 
the cylinder. A second elevated reservoir has 4 
second injection-pipe opening into the upper part 
of the cylinder. In the cylinder is a hot-water 
piston formed of two or more disks or flanges upon 
a central tube encircling a guide rod. In the 
propulsion of vessels the water is drawn into the 
cylinder from the bow by the production of vacuum 
in the cylinder through tlie condensation of steam, 
and expelled with the pressure of the steam there. 
on at the stern. 


Screens for Coal-gas Purifiers.—E. Duffee, Haver. 
hill, Mass.—-This consists in forming the screens of 
thin strips of wood crossing each other, notched 
together or interlaced, and supported by a frame. 
work. Also, in making a groove in each outer 
vertical face of the frame, so that the looped end: 
of the interlacing strips shall be imbedded or sunk 
below such face, or forming the side bars of the 
frame with projecting tenons or abutments, and 
the end bars with extensions or their equivalents, 
of such length as to protect the said looped ends 
from injury and wear. 


Apparatus for bathing and washing the Head uid 
drying the Hair.—M. L. Winn, New York City.— 
A bottomless basin on an adjustable standard is 
combined with an elastic cushion and flexible tur. 
ban, water-tight round the head. Gloves with 
finger brushes are used; and a movable elastic 
yoke and sprinkler, with a tray set round the neck 
with an elastic conical collar. For drying long 
hair, a case is warmed on which it is spread. 


Tanning and Tailoring in Patagonia. 


THE most important part of the occupation of 
the women of the Tehuelches, a Patagonian tribe. 
is the making up of skin mantles. The skins for 
these mantles are first dried in the sun, then 
scraped with flint, agate, or obsidian. "They are 
then smeared over with grease and liver kucaded 
into pulp, after which they are softened in the 
hand until quite pliable, when they are placed on the 
ground, and cut with a small very sharp knife into 
pieces dovetailed into one another, so as to secure 
strength of scam. These pieces are parceled out 
among women, who are also given a corresponding 
quantity of needle and thread, consisting of bod. 
kins formed out of sharpened nails, and dried 
sinews from the back of the adult guanaco. These 
mantles are painted with great care, the ground 
being red and black, blue and yellow being used 
for the ornamental spots and lines. The women 
work and sew with great energy and rapidity. 
When a man is married, his wife or Wives, assist- 
ed by their friends, manufacture his mantles, but 
bachelors are reduced to the necessity of giving 
out their skins to some fair lady, who pretends to 
work on half profits, always taking good care that 


her half share is the largest. 
* —9—9—À————À 

Tire domestic exports of the port of Philadel 
phia for 1871 were of the value of $20,685,551, 
against $16,640,478 in the year 1870. 
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Recent English Patents. 

Fug-signal.—E. Keirby.—This relates to a ball, 
with an internal spherical core, on which a series 
of pegs to receive a series of percussion caps are 
fitted, the remaining space between the shell and 
core being filled up with gunpowder, the whole 
being exploded by the passing of a wheel over the 
top of the ball. 


Lamp.—P. Adie.—This invention consists in 
supplying oil to the wicks of lamps drop by drop, 
from an elevated reservoir, a fine capillary tube 
inside the wick-supply tube serving to insure the 
proper amount of supply. 

Ornament for Windows.—J. Brock.—According 
to this invention, the base of the ornament is to 
be made of cast or wrought iron or steel, and is to 
be washed and coated with an enamel mixture to 
which a small quantity of gum has been added. 
The coated article is next dried and heated in a 
muffle, so as to fuse the enamel upon its surface. 
A second coating of white or colored enamel is 
next applied in thé same way. The enameled 
surface is next ornamented, by a stencil-plate and 
brush, with gold or an amalgam of gold. 


Carriage.—W. Archer.—The door is at back, 
and the front is made semicircular. The driver's 
seat is also at back, and is attached to the door ; 
it turns aside with the door when the door is 
opened, to give free ingress and egress. A coni- 
cal roller near the top of the door carries an awn- 
ing, Which is unrolled by the action of the door, 
thus a covering is made for any one entering or 
leaving the carriage. 

uud. -T. Huckvale.— The stirrup-bar is mova- 
ble upwards on a screw-pin or axis, so that the 
faliing off of a rider causes the stirrup leather to 
slide off. The pads are made with a Step at the 
bottom, so that the step leather may be moved 
higher or lower for accommodating the length 
of the rider's leg. 


Attaching Pikes to Handles.—J. Jackman.—The 
inventor provides a socket of malleable iron for 
receiving the picking tool or blade, this socket 
being attached to a wooden handle, the blade 
being made with a depression or protuberance 
which fits into a corresponding part of the socket. 
The tool or blade is secured in the socket by means 
of a set-screw, the point of which acts upon a 
gib. 

Medicating Cotton Fibers.—J. Gamgee and W. 
H.Maitland.— Cotton and other fibers are saturated 
with chloralum or chloride of aluminum, carbolic 
acid sulpho-carbolates, permanganate of potash, 
or charcoal, or with solutions of opium, morphia, 
hydrate of chloral, of other narcotics and seda- 
tives, in order to obtain wadding felt, cloths, or 
wool charged with these medicinal agents, for 
surgical or sanitary purposes. 


Refrigerator.—J. Gamgee.—Through a series of 
long tubes fixed at their ends in tube-plates, the 
inventor runs a corresponding series of tubes of a 
smaller diameter and slightly longer, with their 
ends also fixed in tube-plates, and the spaces be- 
tween these tube-plates are made to form closed 
chambers, The interior of these chambers at the 
different ends of the pipes are connected with one 
another by the thin annular spaces which inter- 
vene between the inner and outer tubes. "The re- 
frigerating medium is caused to flow from one 
chamber tothe other through these annular spaces, 
While the liquid to be cooled passes over the outer 
surface of the large tubes, and also through the 
smalltubes, 'lhe inventor proposes to use a. con- 
densing pump in order to quicken the evaporation 
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of the liquid used in the production of cold. The 
invention also consists in the use of formiate of 
methyl, acetate of methyl, or a mixture of ether, 
protoxyd of nitrogen, and as substitutes for the air, 
ether, or ammonia usually employed in these ma- 
chines. 

Scouring and Rinsing Wool.—W . Brookes.— This 
consists in the use of stirring rakes and extracting 
rakes in scouring and rinsing machines. "The 
wool is placed in a bath of hot alkaline liquor, 
and acted on by stirring, and a combined stirring 
and extracting rake fixed to jointed levers and 
crank-arms, so as to oscillate. The wool is deliv- 
ered on an endless apron, and conducted between 
pressing-rollers to a delivery-roller. In rinsing 
in a tank of running water, the wool is subjected 
to the action of two oscillating stirring rakes, and 
an extracting sliding rake, which discharges it 
outside the machine to a suitable receiver. 

— — 
British Torpedoes. 

ONE workshop in the Royal Laboratory De- 
partment, in the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, Eng- 
land, is devoted almost exclusively at the present 
time to the manufacture of marine torpedoes, the 
staple material of which is wood, sound oak or 
elm, or other suitable timber, being selected for 
the purpose. The torpedoes are pear-shaped, 
about two feet through the largest diameter, and 
they are bound with iron bands, which will give 
them a specific gravity a little greater than that of 
water, and so keep them, when in use, a little 
below the surface. They are intended to be 
charged with ‘gun-cotton, for the reception of 
which a chamber small in comparison with the 
external dimensions of the torpedo is bored out, 
and they are designed to be fired by electricity, 
either from the shore or from friendly vessels. 

—-— &4 —— 

In Dingler’s Polytechnisches Journal, a descrip- 
tion is given of a very simple apparatus for deter- 
mining the richness of milk, as measured by its 
transparency. Two polished plates of glass are 
adjusted by means of a screw, to stand at different 
distances from each other. The milk is placed 
between them; and the distance of the plates 
from each other, when the flame of a stearine can- 
dle is rendered invisible, is the measure alike of 
the transparency and richness of the milk. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY.—Caoutchouc is stated by 
the Berlin Phot. Mittheilungen to be sensitive to 
light ina peculiar manner. A film of caoutchouc, 
attached to a lithographic stone and exposed to the 
light, gives to the stone the property of taking up 
greasy inks upon the portions so exposed. Upon 
this fact a lithographic process is founded, by 
taking a sheet, coating it with a layer of caout- 
chouc dissolved in benzole, exposing this beneatha 
photographic negative, and transferring to the 
stone. 


THE cultivation of beet-root sugar in France has 
now risen to an industry of the first importance. 
It employs more than 400 manufactories, and the 
process of manufacture is each year brought to a 
higher state of perfection. There are in France 
three or four journals specially deyoted to subjects 
connected with the manufacture, its cultivation, 
its sale, the machinery required, the chemistry of 
the process, etc. 


A RAILWAY tunnel between Scotland and Ire- 
land has been proposed, to go from near Cushen- 
dall to the Mull of Cantyre ; and a detailed de- 
scription, with an estimate of the cost, has been 
published. 'The length would be about fifteen 
miles. 
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Artificial Basis for Furs, Etc. 


A RECENT English invention refers to means by 
which the hair or other covering of animals may 
be held in position as on the natural skin, while 
that skin is removed, and until a substitute is ap 
plied to the roots of such hair or covering to re- 
tainthem. The present improvements are means 
for acting first on the hair on the natural skins, 
and also to the use of glue, size, gelatine, or the 
like glutinous animal matter applied toa solution, 
so as to form, when cool, a body to hold the hair 
in position during the removal of the natural 
skin and the application of a substitute to the 
roots. The hair and natural skin are loosened by 
soaking in lime-water or other suitable means. 
The artificial skin may be formed of india-rubber, 
gutta-percha, or compounds thereof, boiled or dry- 
ing oil or other adhesive matters, strengthened if 
desired by woven fabrics, and, when applied and 
set, the glutinous matter employed as temporary 
holding media may be removed by dissolving in 
warm water or steam. In some cases carbonate, 
sulphate, sulphite, phosphate, acetate, or hypo- 
sulphite of soda, in a state of fusion, is employed 
as 2 substitute for the animal glue. 

->ot 
More Water for San Francisco. 

SAN Francisco has abandoned the notable 
scheme of getting its water from Lake Tahoe, on 
the top of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. A com- 
mission of its city government, backed by scien- 
tific engineers, report decidedly against it, and 
say that there is enough of good water for a city 
of a million inhabitants to be had on the peninsu- 
la of San Francisco itself, and that, in short, it is 
only necessary to enlarge its present sources and 
take in neighboring creeks and springs, to get a 
supply of sixty million gallons of water a day, 
which would be forty gallons apiece for a million 
and a half people. But the Lake Tahoe scheme 
was so audacious it will be hard for the true Cal- 
ifornian to give it up. 

— — 

THERE are at present 100 miles of block ice on 
the Hudson, ten inches thick, and ice-men state 
that such a surface has not been known for years. 
By the close of this week 5,000 men, boys, and 
horses will be at work at all points, and, aided by 
steam elevators, will hurry the harvest to a close. 
All doubts, therefore, as to any scarcity of ice may 
be at once dispelled, and consumers can look for- 
ward to the heated term with an assurance that 
the number of cooling blocks will be equal to the 
demand. 

RECENTLY, at the Royal Cornwall Geological 
Society, Mr. Hallet Batten read a paper from Mr. 
Pearse, of Swansea, accompanying a specimen of 
pitch blende, or oxyd of uranium, picked up by 
himself in Colorado, the first specimen ever col- 
lected in America. A miner there had told him it 
had caused them a great deal of trouble by inter- 
fering with the copper lode, and was very much 
surprised to learn that it was worth in England 
two thousand dollars a tun. 


THE whole number of wood-screws consumed 
in the United States is 27,000,000 gross per annum. 
We do not export screws from the United States, 
except a few to Canada and South America. By 
far the largest number consumed in this country 
are made within its limits. There is probably an 
average importation of 2,000 gross per day. 

CIVILIZATION is doing something for Japan. 
Among other fresh items of intelligence from that 
favored land is the information that a great many 


fires have occurred at Yeddo, “all caused by the 
careless use of kerosene.” 


— — 
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The AMERICAN ARTISAN isa weekly journal de- 
voted to the interests of Artisans and Manufacturers, Invent- 
orsand Patentees. Itis published every Wednesday, at 
189 Broadway (opposite John street), New York, by 
BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Solicitors of American and 
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Messrs. Brown, Cuomss & Co., Proprietors of the AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN, offer their best services to Inventors, as 
Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents. Mr. Henry T. 
Brown, of this firm, has had more than £ renfy.four years’ ex- 
pericnce in that profession, both in this country and Europe, 
and his long practice has made hím personally known to 
thousands of Inventors and Patentees. The applications for 
the Patenta upon many of the greater and more important In- 
ventions of the present century have been prepared by him. 
Messrs. Brown, Coozza & Co., besides having had the long 
experience without which it is impossible to properly advise 
Inventors in matters relating to applications for Patents and 
all proceedings before the 1 atent Office g owing out of such 
applications, and to properly prepare the documents neces 
sary for suchapplications and proceedings, have such facili- 
tics for the transaction of all branches of the business of Pa- 
tent Attorneys as enable them to promise an absolute cer- 
tainty of success in their efforts to obtain Letters-Patent for 
Inventions which are really new and useful. The best evi- 
dence of the manner in which the business is performed is 
that the “AMERICAN ARTISAN PATENT AGENCY,” 
during the eix years of its existence, has been the most suc- 
cessful inslilution of the kind ever established. 


INVITATION TO INVENTORS. 


Tho principal Office of Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. ia at 
189 Broadway, New York, opposite John Street, where all 
Inventors—whether resident or temporarily scjourning in 
the city—aro invited to visit them. In most instances, no 
model or drawing of an Invention will be necessary on the 
first interview, as a mere oral description by the visitor will 
ordinarily suffice to convey such a knowledge of his inven- 
tion as will enable Messrs. Brown, Coon ns & Co. to definite- 
ly determine whether a machine or process is new or old— 
patentable or not, 

Messrs. BRown, Coomss & Co. are prepared to furnish to 
persons residing at a distance from New York—frec of charge 
—wrilten opinions as to whether Inventions contain any fea- 
tures of patentable novelty; to do this they simply require a 
sketch or rough model of the Machine or other Invention 
that is supposed to be new, together with a brief description 
of the samc; and as soon as possible thereafter a letter of the 
best advice is mailed to the person desiring the information. 
These opinions are formed from their own mature experience, 
and may generally be relied upon. In some few instances, 
however, it may be desirable to have a preliminary examina- 
tion made in thc United States Patent Office in Washington, 
in which city Mesers. Brown, Cooxns & Co. have a Branch 
Office for the transaction of such business as can only bo ga- 
tisfactorily performed in that city. For this extra service the 
small fee of £5 is payablein advance. 


EXPENSES OF OBTAINING PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS 
AND DESIGNS UNDER THE 


NEW PATENT LAW. 


In making application under the new Jaw of 1870 fora 
United States Patent for an Invention, the first instalment of 
the Government fee is 815, which sum—tozether with fifty 
cents revenue stamp-tax on the power-of-attorney—ts payable 
in advance on applying for the Patent, and $20 additional are 
due to tlie Government when the Letters-Patent are allowed. 
The agency fee charged by Messrs. Brown, Coons & Co. is 
from £25 upward, according to the] bor involved, but ip all 
eases their charges will be as moderate as possible for the 
preparation of drawings and all necessary documents. This 
fee is not payabie until alter the application has been pre- 
pared and the case is reacy to be rent to Washington, and it 
includes ail necessary services performed by Messrs. Brown, 
Coomba & Co. through their Branch Ofice in Washington, to 
secure the 8j eedy and certain iseue of the Patent. 

Patents for Designs can be obtained at a lees cost than Pa- 
tents for Inventions, but these Patents only cover novelty of 
shape or configuration. They can be obtained fur three and 
n half, seven, or fourteen years. The Government fees nre 
payable in one eum in advance, and are $10 for three and a 
half years, $15 for ecven years, and 280 for fourteen years. 
Messr:. Brows, Coouns & Co.'s agency charges on Design 
Patents vary from $15 to $25. The Patent Office does not 
require models for Design Patents. 


' NO EXTRA FEES. 


A leading feature of Mesars. Brown, CWHOMRHS & Co.'s mode 
of dotng business is that, except under some extraordinary 
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and unusual c'renm-t races. no extra charges are made in CON 
of rejection and subsequent successful prosecution. 


CAVEATS. 

Befure an Inventor has completed his machine or improve. 
ment, he can cause a description of it—accompanied by a 
draw ig, if necessary, and illustrating his invention 80 far as 
‘tis perfected —to be made and deposited in the *' secret ar. 
chives“ of the Patent Office as a ** caveat," which entitles 
him to receive notice, during the next year, of any applica. 
tion for pateut made by another person on a similar invention, 
and gives him the opportunity to contest priority of inven. 
tion with such other person. The Government fee on a ca. 
vcat, under the new law, is $10, and Messrs. Brown, Cooyss 
& Co.'s charge for preparing all necessary papers is from 10 
to $15. Caveats can only be filed by citizens of the United 
States, or foreigners who have resided in this country for 
one year and made oath of their intention to become citizens. 


REJECTED APPLICATIONR, EXTENSIONS, Rk-ISSU Es, 
INFRINGEMENTS. 

Mesers. BROWN, Coomss & Co. also give especial attention 
to the prosecution of applications for Patents which bave 
been rejected in the hands of other attorneys; also, to the 
extension of expiring Letters-Patent, and to the re-issue of de 
fective Letters-Patent, in all of which branches of business 
they have been eminently successful, They also give opi 
nions on the infringement of Patents. 


MODELS, RPECIMENS, ETC. 

No models are required for design-patents, and in other 
cases it is left to the discretion of the Commissioner of Ps. 
tents whether he will require à model ; but in order to enable 
the model to be dispensed with, the drawings require to be 
very full and plain, and the specification to be prepared with 
great care and skill, and it will be more than ever necessary 
that the inventor should employ a thoroughly competent at. 
torney. Messrs. Brown, CoowB3 & Co. will, whenever de 
sired, and if it is possible to do so, obtain the permission of 
the Commissioner of Patents to dispense with a model. This, 
in many cases, will save the inventor much trouble and cx- 
pense in obtaining the patent; but we recommend, asa gen- 
eral rule, that a model should accompany the application. 
Models, when required, must be neatly and substantially 
made of hard wood or metal —or if of soft wood must be 
painted or varnished ; they should not exceed ono foot in 
apy of their dimensions. 

Applications for Patents on Compositions of Matter require 
t» be accompanied by specimens of the ingredients and of 
the composition. 

To enable Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. to properly pro- 
cecd with any application, the modela—when required—or 
specimens should be placed in their hands along with the 
Government fee, or the first installment thereof, at the first 
stage of the application. The models or samples may de for- 
warded to Messrs. Brown, CoouBa & Co. by express, care- 
fully boxed, aud money may be eent by express, by check or 
draft, or by post-office money order. 


FOREIGN PATENTS. 

The facilities of Messrs. Brown, Cooxns & Co, for obtain 
ing Patents in the various European countries are equal, if 
not superior, to those of any other house in the United States. 
With regard to their qualifications for such business, it need 
only be stated that Mr. Brown has had the preparation of 
more European applications than any other person in this 
country. Messrs. Brown, CooxBs & Co. have their own 
agencies in the principal capitale of Europe. A circular re 
lating to Foreign Patent business will be furnished free on 
application personally or by mail. 


TRADE-MARKR. 

One of the provisions of the new law is that for the protec- 
tion of TRADE-MARXK8 by registration in the United States 
Patert Office. Heretofore, Trade-marks—-excopt eo far as par- 
ticular designs could be patented— were only protected ina 
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Trade-marks. 
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‘CARBOLIZED RUBBER," VULCANIZED, 


For Pump, Foot, and Delivery Valves, and 
Packing. 
ELASTICITY AND INTEGRITY PRESERVED 
BY THE INTRODUCTION OF “CARBOLIC ACID.” 


Gutta Percha and Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
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MANUFaCTURED BY THE DELAMATER IRON-WORKS, 
FOOT OF WEST THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
The prominent features of this Engine are— 


Economy equalto any. 
Perfect regulation of speed by Cut-off. 
Entire absence of delicate or compere mechanism. 


Simplicity of design and non-liability of derangement. 

Requiring no more Care than common Tapinas 
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existing Engines. 

Descriptive pamphlets sent free on application to the 

DELAMATER IRON-WORKS, 
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on receipt of the price. 
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Hydraulic Brick-making Machine. 
THE applications of hydraulic power are mani- 
fold, and have evidently not yet reached the limit 
either of usefulness or variety. Indeed, there is 
little doubt that the hydraulic press could be ad- 
vantageously substituted, in many cases, for more 
complex mechanical agencies now commonly used. 
We herewith present an engraving, taken, with 
the accompanying description, from the Zngineer, 
which shows a use of hydraulic pressure unfa- 
miliar to many in this country, and which is 
claimed to possess substantial merits over those of 
the more ordinary construction :— 


“The machine consists of a revolving table con- 
taining three moulds, and also of as many pressing 
cylinders with their accompanying rams and 
plungers. This table is made to revolve inter- 
mittently in the direction shown by the arrow. 
This intermittent motion of the table is effected 
by means of a loose ring fitted so as to work freely 
round the circumference of the table. This ring 
has three cam-shaped notches cut in it, which fit 
on to three anti-friction rollers mounted on pins 
fixed in the table. This ring has a reciprocating 
motion imparted to it from a small water cylinder 
and ram—not shown in engraving—the cam-shaped 
notches being so formed that on a reciprocation of 
the ring in one direction they cause the table to be 
moved forward one-third of a revolution ; whilst 
during the return movement of the ring the notches 
cause the ring to be forced upwards or elevated by 
the ring riding upon the anti-friction rollers at- 
tached to the table, which is held fast by a ratchet 
pawl entering into one of three notches in the 
table. This upward motion of the ring actuates 
the distributing valves for admitting the water to 
tlie working parts of the machine. 

“These working parts consist of direct-acting 
pistons and rams carrying plungers or pressing 
blocks, the pistons, rams, and cylinders being kept 
water-tight by hydraulic leather packing. 

“The action of the machine is as follows :—On 
the feed-mold being charged with clay from the 


thus presenting the contents to the pressing action 
of two plungers actuated by separate pistons and 
rams—one plunger being forced downwards upon 
the upper surface of the brick, whilst the other is 
being forced upwards or against the under side of 
the brick, both situated and working in a cylinder 
cast with the bed of the machine ; thus the brick 
is effectually pressed. The fall of the ring closes 


or drying. The return motion of al} the plungers 
is effected by the water pressure, which is always 
retained constant in annular spaces formed by the 
difference in area of the pistons and rams in their 
respective cylinders; so that on the pressure being 
removed from the larger or full area of the pistons, 
the constant pressure on the small area or annular 
space forces the water from the opposite side of 


the inlet-valve and opens the outlet-valve, and the!the cylinder into the waste-pipe, and thus brings 
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original position clear of the table, which is free | 


to be moved forward another third of a revolution, 
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the rams and plungers to their original position. 
The mold thus emptied by the delivery-plunger is 
again filled with clay from the hopper, so that 


thus bringing the mould containing the pressed three bricks are molded, pressed, and delivered 
and molded brick over and opposite to another during one complete revolution of the machine. 


plunger placed in the lower bed of the machine 


and called the delivery-plunger, and also a fresh | 


charge of clay is submitted to the pressing plung- 
ers, Simultaneously with the pressing of a brick, 


the delivery of an already pressed brick is accom- | 


plished, the already pressed brick being forced out 


hopper or pug-mill placed over the table, it is car- | of the mold bya water-actuated plunger to the sur- i 
ried forward by the ring one-third of a revolution, face of the table, whence it is removed for burning | manufacture of bricks." 


Regulation nuts are placed on the rams for regula- 


ting their respective strokes, thus controlling the 
thickness of the molded article. 'lhe water-pres- 
sure is conveyed to the different cylinders in pas- 
sages formed in the castings. This machine ap- 
pears to us to possess numerous advantages, recom- 
mending it to the attention of all interested iu the 
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American Inventions Abroad. 


(Gorernor.—W. E. Simonds, Hartford, Conn.— 
Two pulleys on the same shaft, one of which is 
the frustum of a cone of the same diameter in 
the center of its length as the other, which i3 of 
regular eonstruction, are driven by belts from the 
emne drum. The pulley of regular form drives 
the shaft by a pin driven through from its surface 
into a slot, leaving the shaft free to move length. 
wise. This pulley also drives a common ball- 
governor controlling the sidewise movements of 
the belt which drives the conical pulley, so that, 
when the balls rise, the belt moves to the small 
end of the pulley, and vice reren. The 
pulley has a female screw fitting on a male screw 
on the shaft, and when it runs faster than its fel- 
low it will move the shaft lengthwise, so as by 


conical 


means of proper connections to shut off the supply 
of power till the speed is reduced, and cice versa, 


Centrifugal Machine. 
J. ¥.—A method of attaching and suspending the 
basket and curb of a centrifugal machine to the 
frame or support, and details of construction to 
avoid jar and vibration, This relates to a centri- 
fugal machine in which the basket and its shaft 
turn in fixed bearings, formiug part of the curb or 
its frame, so as to be always concentrie with: it, 
and in which the basket and curb so connected is 
suspended by a ball and socket, or other flexible 
joint, at the end of the shaft most distant from the 
curb, und at the curb is held laterally by elastic 
connections. 


S. S. Hepworth, Yonkers, 


Giang Ploi.—L. Chapman, Collinsville, Conn.— 
This plough has two wheels with an axle sunk 
somewhat below the center of the wheels. To the 
center of the axie a plate of metal is attached, to 
the top of which another plate is pivoted, so as to 
be free to revolve horizontally thereon, To the 
top of this last plate a standard is attached open up 
through the center. A block slides on ways verti- 
cally in this open center, and by means of a collar- 
ed swivel supports the plow-beam, which ex- 
tends both ways equally from the axle, and has 
two complete sets of right-and-left-hand plows 
on opposite sides; either set can be put at work 
by means of a worm hung in bearings on tlie slid- 
ing-block and meshing into a worm-wheel on the 
swivel. The sliding-block can be lifted up, so that 
the plows will clear the ground, by a small 
hydraulic jack attached to the standard and sliding 
block. The plate to which the standard is attach- 
ed is revolved horizontally on the plate beneath 
by a worm attached to the upper plate and teeth 
for the same on the lower plate. To the front end 
of the beam a gauge-wheel is attached, and also 
the are of a circle in metal, whose center is the 
center of the beam, and on it is a sliding clamp 
attached to a draw-bar, whose rear end is attached 
near the center of the beam. The poweris attach- 
ed to the front of this clamp. After the plow 
has been across the field, the whole gauge is turned 
round, the plows lifted and turned over, then 
swung horizontally into position, and it is ready to 
go straight back across the field and leave no dead 
furrow. 

Fire and Burglar Proof Sufes.—J. Farrel, New 
York City.—The outer metallic wall and the door 
of the safe are of several plates of welded high 
and low steel, or steel and iron, franklinite 
or spiegeleisen, and wrought-iron; andthe bolts 
and spindles of franklinite combined with steel 
or iron. To guard against the introduction of 
explosives, all seams and joints have elastic pack- 


ing. Tho hingepin of the door is made so to 


move that the tongue and groove will not bind. | half a mile above to one mile below the falls, witha 
To prevent injury of the contents, the door is lined | total fall of 120 feet. The present stone dam was 


with non-heating substances. 
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Industry of Cchoes, N. Y. 

THE following concerning this—one of the most 
thriving manufacturing towns in the United States 
—is taken from the New York Zribune — 

* As late as 1820, there were not fifty inhabitants 
in what is now tlie principal manufacturing por- 
tion of Cohoes. In 1815, the population had in- 
creased to 2,000, and in 1847 to 4,000 persons. The 
place was incorporated as a village in 1848. In 
1866, the population was 10,000; at present the 
city numbers over 16,000 inhabitants. Its manu- 
factories comprise six extensive cotton-mills, run- 
ning 203,000 spindles, eighteen large knitting- 
mills, two foundries, three machine-shops, a roll- 
ing-mill, two ax factories, a planing-mill, a sawing 
and beveling establishment, and many other large 
and flourishing industrial concerns. The aggre- 
gate capital invested in manufacturing operations 
is estimated at $20,000,000. With such a record, 
Cohoes is well worth a visit. Her history in detail 
points a moral in the cause of protection and in- 
dustry which he who runs may read. 

THE UTILIZATION OF THE WATER-POWER. 

“The * carry around the Falls of the Mohawk, 
commonly known ameng the Indians as Cohoes 
Falls, took its name from the Indian word cohvos, 
meaning fall of acanoe, which was originally the de- 
signation of the old Indian village. The present city 
clusters around the same falls, and owes its pros- 
perity to the great water-power which they furnish, 
The water-power was made useful in the very early 
days of the village for grist-mills and saw-inills ; 
but no extensive attempt at manufacturing was 
made until 1811, when the Cohoes Manufacturing 
Company was incorporated ‘for the purpose of 
manufacturing cotton, woolen, and linen goods, 
bar-iron, nail.rods, hoop-iron, and ironmougery.' 
The goods manufactured here at the present time 
are all included in the schedule given in the act 
of 1811; but it is doubtful whether the projectors 
of that enterprise dreamed of the immense knit- 
ting-mills whose undershirts, drawers, and stock- 
ings have superseded hand-made goods almost 
entirely. This company failed after struggling for 
many years; the burning of their factory in 
1827 giving the finishing stroke to their already 
disordered affairs. They took power from adam 
built out in the river the falls; and 
they were evidently far ahead of the times, as 
even in 1821 the entire population of the neigh- 
borhood did not exceed 150 persons. In 1831, Mr. 
Hugh White built a mill which was one of the 
first to driw its power from above the falls. 1n 
1832, Mr. David Wilkinson came to Cohoes from 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, and became one of the 
pioneer manufacturers. He was a man of great 
energy and force of character, aud to this day there 
remain evidences of his foresight. Unfortunately, 
business difficulties drove him away, 

“Up to this time the Cohoes Falls had been 
principally celebrated for their romantic beauty. 
Their industrial value now, of far greater conse- 
quence, presents in the city of Cohoes an enduring 
monument of their value. To utilize their great 
natural advantages, a company was organized in 
1826, taking the same name as its predecessor, the 
Cohoes Company. Its original capital, $250,000, 
was increased by subsequent enactment in 1833 
to $500,000. The company added to their original 
purchase of real estate from time to time, and 
now own the entire water-power of the river, froin 
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built in 1865, and is a substantial structure, 1.443 
feet long, costing 180.000. By its means the 
entire waters of the Mohawk can be diverted from 
their natural channel and impressed into the ser. 
vice of the manufacturer; The water was and is 
used in five successive canals, and is again used 
from the level of the State dam, which is below 
the falls, and was built to furnish water to the 
State canal at this point. In 1851, the Cohoes 
Company built their first canal, 11 miles long, 
with a fall of 18 feet. 
structed a second, ! 5 of a mile long, with a fall of 
25 feet. The same year a third canal was brought 


In 1843, the company con. 


into use, 1, mile in length, with a fall of 25 
feet. The fourth and fifth canals are each 20 


feet fall; the sixth is from the level of the State 
dam. It will thus be seen that the water is used 
six ditferent times. The company lease this 
water-power at 820 per horse.power per annun, 
including a quantity of Jand proportioned to the 
power taken. Only the largest mills require 100 
horse-power, which is obtained at the low cost of 
$32,000 per annum, or less than one-third the cost 
of steam. The Coboes Company have been pro- 
gressive. Their first dam, built in 1831, was of 
wood. It was carried away in the following year, 
and a second of the same character shared the 
same fate in 1839. This was immediately rebuilt, 
but not until 1865 was the present admirable 
structure completed. This company supply all 
the motive power used in the city, and are utiliz- 
ing at the present time about one-half of their 
available power, say 5,000 horse-power. They pur. 
pose to extend and multiply their canals so as 
to make double this amount subservient to their 
purposes. 


THE COTTON FACTORIES, 


“The Harmony Mills are the largest in Colioen, 
and comprise six distinct and independent facto- 
ries, Which attract attention as one approaches the 
city, and are among its most prominent features. 
The corporation dates back to 1835, with varied 
changes until 1850, when the property was sold 
out. In 1851, the present Harmony Mills Compa- 
ny was incorporated, and the factories have con- 
tinued under the same management ever since; 
the capital is $2,000,000. The mills of this Com- 
pany are:—Mill No. 1, 550x70 feet, four stories; 
Mill No. 2, 660x75 feet, three stories; Mill No. 3, 
G75x70 feet, five stories; Old Harmony, 150x59 
feet, four stories; Ogden, 500x50 feet, five stories; 
Strong, 200x59 feet, four stories ; Mill No. 4, 5205 70 
feet, five stories. 

* Mill No. 4, now in course of erection, will con. 
tain 1,200 looms and 05,000 spindles, and will be 
supplied with all the latest styles of machinery to 
make cotton printing cloths one yard wide of the 
sume texture as those of the English mills. This 
mill will be the first in the United States to make 
this kind of goods. The Harmony Company own 
all the cotton-mills in Cohoes, and have in the 
aggregate at tlie present time 230,000 spindles and 
4,400 looms, and employ 3,100 hands, two-thirds of 
whom are women and girls. Up to July 1, 1871, 
the Company had expended for machinery $1,750, 
000, and for real estate $2,275,000. During the 
month of September last, they turned out 5,2605, 
198 yards of cotton cloth. Their average monthly 
product is 5,500,000 yards. They manufactured 
52,349,000 yards, worth $1,053,254, last year. In 
making this large amount of goods they con- 
sumed 9,012,000 pounds of cotton, worth $2,945, 
887; 150 tuna of starch, and 3,000 tuns of coal, 
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worth 821.000, the latter used for heating the 
mills; and they required the constant daily use of 
. M % horse-power, conveyed to their machinery 
The value of articles 
class merely us sundries’ used in manufacture 
amounted to $282,500. During the six months 
from January to July, 1871, the wages of the 
hands amouvted to $442,000; during the year 
1870, $895,350. The company own large store- 
houses, and are now erecting a large brick depot 
on the New York Central Railroad, 200x55 feet, 
which will hold 15,000 bales of cotton. This is to 
accommodate the large shipments made to the 
company. Last winter 16,700 bales were received 
in November and December. 


over fifteen water-wheels, 


THE KNITTING MILLS. 


“The prominent articles manufactured in 
this city, and which have made it well known 
through the country, are the woven undershirts, 
drawers, and stockings, all comprehended under 
the name of knit goods. These garments are 
made up from the cloth, which is knit for the pur- 
pose by machinery, and after being cut is sewed 
by sewing-mmachines, When the garment is woven 
to fit, it comes under the head of * full fashioned 
goods, articles principally made in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., and competing successfully with the 
same styles of imported goods. The eighteen 
large knitting-mills of Cohoes are of comparative- 
ly recent construction, and the industry which 
thrives in them is indeed in its infancy. Mr. 
Charles H. Adams, Jate President of the National 
Association of Knit Goods Manufacturers, says: 
— The principle of knitting by power was first 
successfully applied in this country. It was first 
attained in 1832, although nothing of importance 
was accomplished until 1841. The whole produc- 
tion at that time did not exceed $40,000. Now, 
weestimate our production at half as many mil. 
lions.“ Cohoes inaugurated the knitting business 
in this country, and now produces one-third of all 
tle hosiery manufactured in the United States. 
Ezbert Egberts was the pioneer of the knitting 
business, and began the manufacture as early as 
1832, in a small way, which gradually grew, so 
that in 1836 he increased his mill,and in 1850 
erected the Watervliet Mill, which was run by 
Mr. Charles H. Adams until 1862. In 1863, Mr. 
Adams built the factory known as the Adams 
Mill, which is one of the finest in the city." 

According to the United States census just com- 
yleted, there are here devoted to this industry eigh 
teen mills, having an aggregate capital of 
$1,157,000, using 1,066 horse-power, paying an- 
nually $535,302 in wages, working up raw materia] 
to the value of $1,094,948, and turning out finished 
products to the amount of $2,345,226 a year. 


OTHER GREAT INDUSTRIES. 


“The Cohoes Rolling Mill occupies an area of 
500 by 160 feet. It produces shafting, bar, and 
band iron, together with a superior quality of ax, 
pick, and mattock poles, made in a peculiar way 
by an ingenious machine, which turns out twenty 
perfect ax-poles a minute. Here also is made a 
superior iron for tool-makers, which is said to have 
taken the place, to some extent, of the Norway 
Aron formerly used. Last year this establishment 
used 28 tuns of pig-iron, worth $85,000 ; 500 tuns 
scrap, worth $20,000; 5,000 tuns of coal, worth 
$30,000 ; and ‘sundries’ to the amount of $40,000. 
The product was 2,500 tuns band iron, and 8,000 
ax-poles, worth in all $299,000. Among similar 
concerns here are Messrs. Weed, Becker & Co., 
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and the Ten Eyck Ax Manufacturing Co., produe- 
ing last year $270,000 and $110,000 worth of goods 
respectively. — The Empire Pin Company, of 
Messrs. Harus Brothers, with a capital of $25,000, 
used up last vear 100,000 bundles of brass wir 
worth $24,000, and produced 175,000 packages of 
pins, of a value of $38,359, They are now build- 
ing a new factory 40x100 feet, to be six stories 
high. Messrs. II. Dawson & Son own the Cohoes 
Knitting-needle Factory, which turned out last 
year 2,804,000 dozen needles, worth $14,450. The 
Cohoes Paper Company, the Cohocs Iron Foundery 
and Machine-shop, the Cohoes Straw-board Mill, 
the Bedstead Factory, and the Magnolia Tape 
Milis nre additional evidence of the variety of in- 
dustry here.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We wish our readers to understand that, in freely publishing 
communications, we do not hold ourselrer responsible for the 
opinions of our correspondents, inasmuch as we may occasion- 
ally publish views opposed to our own. 


Messrs. EDITORS :—Knowing that you are in- 
terested in all of the improvements of the day, I 
have been thinking that a few lines concerning a 
branch of industry the prodacts of which find a 
place in every department of life, would be accep- 
table as an article for your paper. I have no re- 
collection of seeing anything upon the subject in 
your journal; yet there are millions of capital 
invested in the manufacture of brushes in this 
country. Until within a very few years, all brushes 
were made by hand labor. Within a few years 
past the manufacturers have brought machinery 
into their factories to do the woodwork of the 
brush. That being done, it created a demand for 
a more expeditious way of “ drawing " the brush. 

For some years prior to 1866, there had been 
attempts to construct a machine to draw brushes. 
But the old method of drawing with a fine con- 
tinuous wire was adhered to, which was found 
impracticable, and therefore was abandoned by 
the projectors. 

But the irrepressible spirit of invention kept at 
work, and in the fall of 1865 a Mr. A. M. White, 
of Portchester, N. Y., gave the matter his atten- 
tion. After some study on the “draw,” he came 
to the conclusion that a machine had. not judge- 
ment enough to handle th: fine continuous wire to 
make it practical. Then came the thought,if the 
machine will not draw, can it not be made to“ set“? 
The new idea followed out proved to be a success, 
A brush was made with a solid back, with a sep- 
arate fastening for each knot, thus at one stroke 
doing away with the cost of an extra piece or cov- 
ering for the back, the separate fastening allow- 
ing the block tobe a solid one, and making a brush 
that could be made wholly by machinery, from the 
rough material to the finished brush. While re- 
lating these facts, Mr. White showed me the first 
(as he believes) solid backed brush, fastened by 
wire, that was ever made. The next thing was a 
machine that would “set” the knots, and coinpete 
successfully with cheap hand labor. That was 
also accomplished by Mr. White in the summer 
and fall of 1866, and the machine placed on ex- 
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hibition in this city, running by steam power, for 
nearly three months. It was visited and approved 
by the principal brush manufacturers in the city. 
It is in my opinion one of the greatest inventions 
of the times, and the credit is due to Mr. White 
for the invention of the first practical machine for 
making brushes, or the first that has made them 
at a profit. The machine sets the knots in any 
material that can be bored, with the same facility, 
the only difference being in boring the holes. 
Leather, ivory, steel, hard rubber, or brass may 
be used if desired, The harder the material, the 
better the fastening holds. The machine is auto- 
matic in its operation, only requiring an attend- 
ant to place the block in the machine and supply 
the feeder with the bristles, each machine setting 
two to three gross per ten hours, One machine 
has set as high as 55,000 knots in ten hours, which 
would be over ninety per minute. It is certainly 
one of the most ingenious yet practical machines 
ever brought out. 

Mr. White’s invention has been an incentive 
for others to work in the same direction. I under- 
stand that a Jersey inventor has brought out a 
machine for the same purpose, though with a dif- 
ferent fastening, but not having seen it, I can 
give you no description, And still another ma- 
chine has been brought ont in the year past, and 
was exhibited at the last Fair of the American 
Institute by the Woodbury Brothers, of this city. 
It is a very ingenious piece of mechanism. They 
also use the solid block, the wire forming a screw 
on the knot as it is thrust in, But J will not 
trespass further upon your columns. But after 
seeing how the minds of men are making inven- 
tions, and others adding to them, I could hardly 
help saying what I have. W. A. M. 
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The Weekly Evening Mail. 


WE are pleased to note that the Evening Mail, 
one of the very best of the New York City dailies, 
has begun the issue of a weekly edition. This 
comprises judicious selections from the interesting 
matter of the daily publication, including corre- 
spondence, by able writers, from different parts of 
the world, literary notes, editorial comments on 
current items, as well as elaborate articles on topics 
of more prominent public importance, a farmer’s 
department, and another for the young folks. 
Also, not least among the rest, a well-ligested 16 
sumé of the news, and full and accurate quotations 
of the markets, with a list of New York prices on 
the day of publication. It is an eight-page paper, 
containing forty-eight columns, and sent to subscri- 
bers at $2 50 per annum, which also secures a pre- 
mium picture. Liberal inducements for clubs are 
also offered. The publisher is Robert Johnson, No. 
34 Park Row, New York City. 
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Railways in Egypt. 

THERE exist at present in Egypt 652 miles of 
railway. Of this 131 miles are double line, and of 
the rest 941 miles of single track are in Upper 
and 180 miles are in Lower Egypt. From Alexan- 
dria on the west to Ismailia on the east, the sys- 
tem spreads itself delta-wise, converging on Cairo 
towards the south on the east bank of the Nile, 
while on the opposite side of the river from Em- 
babeh to Minieh the line follows the river-bank, 
with two short branches—one to Fayoum, 25 miles 
long, and a second to Abd-el-Ouakf, 4 miles in 
length. The double line is the through railway 
from Alexandria to Cairo. 
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INCLINED INCANDESCENT RADIATORS. 


BY CAPTAIN JOHN ERICSSON. 


[From Engineering.) 


THE notion has long prevailed that the surface 
of an incandescent body projects rays of equal 
energy in all directions. Laplace, having full con- 
fidence in the correctness of this assumption, found- 
ed upon it the well.known demonstration proving 
that the radiant energy which emanates from the 
receding surface of the sun possesses greater in- 
tensity than that emanating from the central re- 
gionsof theluminary. But actual observation hav- 
ing shown that the radiant energy from the sun's 
border, so far from being more intense, is consider- 
ably less than from the center, the persistent mathe- 
matician was driven to the alternative of proving 
that the retardation produced by the sun’s atmo- 
sphere neutralizes the assumed increase of intensity 
of the radiation emanating from the receding solar 
surface. How completely the ready symbols, 
manipulated by the great master, establish the 
truth of his proposition, will be found on reference 
to * Mécanique Céleste," tome iv., pp. 284-288 ; 
the result of the demonstration being that the 
solar atmosphere absorbs 11, of the entire energy 
emanating from the radiant surface! Evidently 
Laplace did not regard solar radiation as molecular 
energy capable of being converted into dynamic 
energy, or he would have perceived the impossi- 
bility of 11 being absorbed by the solar atmo- 
sphere. It is not intended to enter on a criticism 
of the famous demonstration, but the question is 
so intimately connected with the subject under con- 
sideration thata brief reference to the main points 
will be necessary to show on what grounds the 
conclusion was based that, but for the retardation 
produced by the solar atmosphere, the radiant 
energy of the luminary would be increased in the 
ratio stated. Accepting Laplace’s assumption that 
the intensity of the radiation increases with the 
obliquity of the rays (owing, it is supposed, to the 
increased number of rays contained in a given 
section), we must admit that the radiant energy 
from the regions near the sun’s border will be 
greatly enhanced. And since it has been found by 
actual observation that no increase of intensity 
takes place, the inference cannot be resisted that 
the retardation produced by the solar atmosphere 
neutralizes the increased intensity occasioned by 
obliquity. It is evident that this retardation may 
be determined by calculating the assumed increase 
of intensity corresponding with the obliquity of the 
rays; but this calculation, it is also evident, will 
not show the full extent of retardation, since 
not only is there no increase but a considerable: 
diminution of intensity towards the sun’s border. 


Hence, the amount of retardation determined | Père Secchi’s theory. Nor will the assumption that | fore, must be 
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THE TEMPERATURE TRANSMITTED BY | the passage of the rays is so great that only a frac- 
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47,567 x 635 —302,050 units of heat per minute, 
tion of the radiant heat enters space. He sums up | Secchi says that only one-eighth of the heat emitted 
his investigation by the following positive state- | passes through the sun’satmosphere. Accordingly, 
ment: Ist. At the center of the disk, perpen- | 7 x 302,050—2,114,350 units per minute are absorb. 
dicularly to the surface of the photosphere, the ed. Now thedevelopment of one horse-power re. 


absorption arrests about ?$, moreexactly 63. of the f 33000 494 units of hse per miuw' 
total energy. 2d. The total action of the absorb- | R á 


ing envelope of the visible hemisphere of the sun is | hence the energy supposed to be absorbed repre. 
so great that it allows only 4, of the entire radia. | sents a continuous dynamic force amounting to 


tion to pass, the remainder, that is to say i being 2114350 49316 horse-power for each square foot 
absorbed.’ 49-7 


Persons accustomed to compare me-| 

chanical equivalents, especially those who possess | of the surface of the photosphere. Considering 
practical knowledge of the amount of mechanical | that the sun's atmosphere is composed of highly 
power developed by the radiant heat emitted by | attenuated gases, containing a very small quantity 
incandescent bodies, cannot consistently accept | of matter, probably not much more on a given 
area than the terrestrial atmosphere, 
the assumption that the stated enor. 
mous energy is continually being 
arrested by the solar atmosphere, is 
utterly at variance with the prin. 
ciples of mechanics. But as it is 
not our intention on this occasion to 
combat the erroneous, not to say ab. 
surd, doctrines relating to solar heat 
contained in the pages of * Le So. 
leil,” let us at once proceed to inves. 
tigate the subject of radiant heat 
emanating from incandescent bodies. 
If we can prove the fallacy of the 
assumption that radiators emit heat- 
rays of equal energy in all direc 
tions, we destroy the principal foun. 
dation supporting the false theory 
which has led to the conclusion that 
only one-eighth of the energy deve- 
loped by the sun penetrates its at- 
mosphere. The subject will be pre- 
sented in two sections :—1st. Ra. 
diant heat emanating from inclined 
incandescent planes. 2d. The radia- 
tion of incandescent spheres—the 
first section only to be discussed in 
the present article. 

The reader is aware that the ex- 
periments relating to the radiant 
heat of solid bodies, an account of 
which has previously appeared in 
Engineering, were so managed that 
the atmospheric air was excluded 
from the radiator and from the ther- 
mometer employed. The radiation 
of flames, it has been shown in pre- 
vious articles, cannot be ascertained 
within a vacuum, nor is it easy to 
confine solid incandescent radiators 
of large size within an exhausted 
vessel, while ascertaining their ra- 
diant power. Some expedient, there- 
adopted to prevent the disturbing 
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agreeable to the theory that the radiant intensity | the radiant heat is absorbed by molecular motion in influence of the surrounding air on the recording 
is increased by the obliquity of the rays will be | the solar atmosphere be accepted by those who take | thermometer, when experimenting within a va- 
still further augmented. "The reader will readily | the practical view of the matter that the dynamic | cuum is not practicable. Evidently this can only 
perceive from this brief explanation on what| energy developed by the heat-rays projected from | be effected by keeping the air surrounding the 
grounds Laplace’s amazing enunciation is chiefly | the photosphere must enter space, less only the | bulb in a perfectly quiescent state, The following 
based, that if the sun were stripped of its atmo- | amount of work performed during the passage | description will show the device which has been 


sphere, it would appear twelve times as luminous." | through the solaratmosphere. 
The foregoing reference to theories promulgated | ducted by means of the solar calorimeter (described 


Investigations con- | resorted to. 
Fig. 1 represents a vertical section of a 


nearly a century ago, when solar radiation was but | in Engineering, July 15, 1870)* show that when conical vessel, the bottom of which is semi- 
imperfectly understood, will be deemed irrelevant | the earth is in aphelion, the dynamic energy of the | spherical, the top being open and provided 
by those who have not made themselves acquaint- | sun’s radiant heat on entering the earth's atmo- | with a wide flange. A broad ring with journal 
ed with the contents of the recent work on the sun | sphere is 6˙35 thermal units per minute upon one | bearings attached on opposite sides is bolt 
by Père Secchi (“Le Soleil," P. A. Secchi, Paris, square foot of surface. The dispersion of the rays ed to the flange mentioned; a circular disk of 
1870). This eminent physicist, who has devoted | when the earth is in the position referred to being | cast-iron, the back of which is semispherical, 
more time to the investigation of the subject than | in the ratio of 1 : 47,567, it will be seen that each | being suspended across the top of the conical 
any one else, now presents calculations proving that | square foot of the photosphere emits at least | vessel, supported by journals resting in the bear- 


the retardation offered by the solar atmosphere to 


ings adverted to. A jacket, through which 4 


* Bee pages 83, S4, Vol. XI., AMERICAN ARTISAN. 
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stream of cold water is passed during experi- 
ments, surrounds the conical vessel, the recording 
thermometer being inserted near its semispheri- 
cal bottom. Thetube of the thermometer is bent 
in order that the entire upper half of the bulb | 
may be exposed to the radiant heat of the circular | 
disk, while the lower half is inclosed in a casing 
composed of non-conducting materials. It scarce- 
ly needs explanation that the air within the semi- | 
spherical chamber containing the thermometer 
will remain in a quiescent state, since the heat is 
applied from above. "The cold air at the bottom 
obviously cannot be replaced by heated air from 
thetop. At the same time, the trifling amount of 
heat carried downward by conduction, from par- | 
ticle to particle of the confined air, will be com- | 
pletely absorbed by the surrounding cold vessel. | 
Consequently, the action of the inclosed thermom- | 
eter will be sufficiently undisturbed to afford re- | 
liable indications. "The inclination of the radiat- 
ing circular disk is regulated by a graduated qua. 
drant and an index secured to one of the journals, 
in such a manner that it may be readily detached 
and again applied. A casing, likewise readily se- 
cured and detached, is applied to the disk in order 
to prevent radiation from the semispherical back 
towards the thermometer, when the inclination is 
great, During experiments the apparatus is 
placed near an air furnace, hose being attached 
for supplying a constant stream of water through 
the jacket. The furnace having been charged 
with combustibles capable of producing a steady 
fire, and heated to the requisite degree, the disk 
isinserted. Having remained in the furnace un- 
til the color of the metal approaches bright 
orange, the disk is quickly withdrawn, and placed 
over the open conical vessel, supported by the 
journals, as shown by our illustration. 
Agreeably to the theory, the correctness of which 
we are going to disprove, the incandescent disk, 
placed at the inclination 
shown in Fig. 1, will trans- 
mit a higher temperature 
to the thermometer than 
if it were placed at a 
greater angle to the verti- 
cal line; the reasons as- 
signed for this assumption 
being that the same num- 
berof radiating points are presented by the disk, and 
thesame numberof rays of equal energy emitted, in 
either position, while in their form they are more 
concentrated than in the latter. This explanation in- 
volves the proposition that parallel rays projected 
at an acute angle, from a given number of radiat- | 
ing points, transmit greater intensity than an equal | 
number of parallel rays projected at a less acute 
angle to the radiant surface. That this proposition, 
although untenable, is very plausible, will be seen 
by reference to Fig. 2. Let a b represent the in- 
clined radiant surface, and a c b the several radiat- 
ing points projecting heat-rays towards the spaces, 
dfand kg. The number of radiating points and 
the number of heat rays projected, being alike in 
each case, while the space represented by k g is 
only one-third of that represented by d f, it must 
be admitted, if we assume all rays to possess equal 
energy, that the concentration of heat within k g 
is three times greater than within d f. In other 
words, that a given area within k g receives three 
times more heat than an equal area within d f. 
This apparently correct view of the question, and 
its application to spheres, led Laplace astray in his 
demonstration concerning solar intensity. In the 
second part of our discourse, which, as already | 
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stated, will be devoted to incandescent spheres, the | ter. 
influence of the spherical form on radiant intensity 
will be fully considered. In the meantime, we | 
must admit that the demonstration contained in 

2 is unanswerable under the stipulated con- 
dition that all heat rays emitted by a radiator pos- 
sess equal energy. 


It will be found on inspection that the mean 
difference of the actual and the calculated tempe- 
rature above the curve is 1°94°, that below the same 
being 1:08^; hence the mean discrepancy is only 
0'86" Fahr. Considering the difficulty of impart- 
ing an equal temperature at each operation during 
the experiments, this discrepancy between the 
calculated and the actual temperature transmitted 
by the radiation of the incandescent disk is unim- 
portant. 
structed for this purpose, we may at once proceed | the conclusion that the temperatures vary eract!y 
to consider the results of the experiments which as the sines of the angles of inclination of the 
have been instituted. It will be evident that, owing | radiant surface. It has been deemed proper, in 
to the high temperature of the disk, it will cool | view of the great importance of this conclusion, 


| 


Fig. 


Our task, therefore, will be 
to show, practically, that the stated condition is 
based upon untenable ground. 


Having already 


į 
1 


made ourselves acquainted with the apparatus con- We are compelled, therefore, to accept 


and in order to render the subject clearly under- 
| stood, to introduce Fig. 4, showing the several 
| angular positions of the incandescent disk during 
Dotted lines, it will be seen, 


| have also been introduced connecting these angu- 


ithe investigation. 


lar positions with the corresponding ordinates of 
| the curve, a b, in Fig. 3. A mere glance at the 
| geometrical representation contained in Figs. 3 and 
4, will show that the temperatures indicated by the 
curve correspond exactly with the sines of the 
angles of inclination of the disk. 
the facts thus established, let us again referto Fig. 
9, in which the space, £ g, is one-third of the space, 
df. We are now enabled to demonstrate that the 
temperature within the former will be only one- 
third of the temperature within the latter. 
place and his followers, assuming the reverse to 
be the case, viz., that the temperature within E g 
will be three times higher than within d f, their 
estimate of the radiant intensity of inclined sur- 
faces will obviously be too high in the inverse 
ratio of the sines of angles of inclination. The 
consequence of this grave mistake, with reference 
to the radiant power of incandescent spherical 
bodies, will be discussed in the next article on 
radiant heat. | 


Bearing in mind 


La- 


very rapidly after being removed from the furnace 
and placed in position over the conical vessel, and 
that the thermometer, however sensitive, will re- 
quire so long a time before reaching maximum in- 
dication, that only one inclination can be experi- 
mented on at a time, thus rendering reheating in- 
dispensable for each change of inclination. The 
number of changes of inclination during the inves- 
tigation have, therefore, been limited to ten, be- 
ginning with 90° and ending with 10° inclination 
New York, December 15, 1811. 
— € «——— 
Obituary. 
WILLIAM GREENLEAF 
CRANCH, the oldest clerk 
in the Patent Office, died 
suddenly on January 26 
pneumonia. Mr. 
seventy-six 


from 
Cranch 
It will also be evident that | years old, and had been employed constantly in the 
| Office since 1844, and was connected with it at in- 
| tervals long before that time. The life tenure 
| which he held in our unstable service was given 
him by the common consent of the various Com- 
missioners under whom he served, partly because 
he had no ambition to make him any man's rival in 
| advancement, but chiefly as a tribute to his faithful- 
| nessand integrity. He wascharged with the care of 
| the caveat files, and, his duty requiring strict confi- 
dence, he came, after fifteen years spent in the same 
eines of the angles formed by the face of the disk, labor, with the approaching weakness of age, to 
and a line drawn from its center through the center | consider his position as one of the greatest impor. 
of the bulb. The result of an experiment made | tance. His slight figure and long, snowy ringlets 
with great care will be found recorded by the dia- sweeping down over his shoulders, attracted the 
gram, Fig. 3, in which the ordinates of the curve, | attention of all whose business called them to the 
a b, represent the sines of the angles formed by the | Chief Clerk's room. 
disk and the line mentioned, the ordinates of the | 
irregular line, e d e, representing the temperature | 
transmitted to the stationary thermometer. The | ERRATUM.—Our printers and proof-readers are of 
figures inserted below the base line, f g, show the | the best, but they are not infallible. For example, 
number of degrees of inclination corresponding in the description of Mr. J. F. Tallant's Circular 
with the sine represented by each ordinate, while | Slide Valve on page 56, current volume of the 
the figures above the curve, a b, show the discrep- AMERICAN ARTISAN, the date of the patent was 


was 


to the vertical line. 
the high temperature renders it practically impos- 
sible to impart exactly the same degree of incan- 


descence at each operation. The best that can be 
done is to maintain the furnace at a uniform tem- 
perature, and to expose the disk to the action of the 
heat during an equal time for each operation. This 
method, though not precise, has, it will be shown, 
conclusively established the fact that the tempera- 
ture transmitted to the stationary thermometer by 
the radiant heat, varies in the exact ratio of the 
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| ancy between the calculated and the actual tem- given as Nov. 14, 1861, whereas it should have been 


perature transmitted to the stationary thermome. | Nov. 14, 1871, or just ten years later. 
> 
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OFFICIAL LIST OF PATENTS 


ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES 
PATENT OFFICE 


For the Week ending January 30, 1872, 


AND BACH BBARING THAT DATA. 


{Reported officially for the American Arcisan.") 


PaTENT OLarms, DRAWINGS, AND SPECIFICATIONS.— Owing 
co the constantly increasing number of patents issued, ue 
have—as we must have done sooner or later—ceased to pub- 
lish the Claims, and instead thereof we publish the names of 
the vatentees, with the titles of their inventions, with de- 
scriplionson another page of some of the more importantin- 
ventions ; but we are prepared to furnish immediately on 
application. or by return mail, when requested by letter, a 
copy of the claims of any existing patent, for cents. 

We also furnish a printed copy of the whole specification of any 
patent issued since November 20, 1866, for - $1 25 

We will aiso supply a sketch of the parts claimed in any patent, 
or a full copy of the drawing thereof, at charges varying 
from $1 upwards. 


ADVICE TO INVENTORS AND PATENTRERES. 


Whenever asked, we will promptly send, gratis, our recently put- 
lished pamphlet, entitled IurORTANT INFORMATION FOB 
INVENTORS AND PATBNTEES," containing details of the 
proceedings necessary to be taken by inventors desirous of ob- 
taining Letters- Patent in the United States. Also, Instruc- 
tions to Patentees concerning Re-issues, Extensions, In- 
fringements, Foreign Patents, etc. 


Adds Brown, Coons & Co., Solicitors of American and 
Poreion Patents, 189 Broadway. New York. 


128,070.—Hosr-coveLine —Albert F. Allen, Providence, R. I. 
123.071. —8 A 811 HOLDER.—A&a II. Allison, Charlottesville, Ind. 


133,012.—M ALLEABLE IRON Castina.—Albert F. Andrews, ns“ 
signor to himself and Horatio G. Redtleld, New Haven, Conn: 
Ante-dated Jan. 20, 1872. 


123.073.— APPARATUS FOR TREATING MALLEABLE IRON CART- 
ING8.—Alb»rt F. Andrews, assignor to himself and Horatio 
G. Kedfield, New Haven, Conn. Ante- dated Jan.20, 1872. 


o R.—John Andrews, Marlborough, 
AlAB3, 


123,075.—SA8H-PULLEY.—JOohn Andrews, Marlborough, Masa. 


123,076. — IC cU TT £R.—Ernest Bacher, assignor to himself and 
Albert Parker, Findley, Ohio. 


123,55 7.—REFRIGERATING PRovVIsION-CAR.—John J. Date, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Ante-dated Jan. 15, 1872. 


123.078.—H &FRIGERATING PROVISION-caRs.—John J. Bate, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Ante-dated Jan. 15, 1872. 


133,079. CMANUFACTUREK OF CARRIAGE-8PRINOG CLIPS.—Henry 
M. Beecher, Plantsville, Conn. 


123,08).—CORN-PLANTER.—Henry Bradt and John Osis, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


123,081.—H o R8EX-IIAY RAKRk.— Frank Brown, Russell, Ohio. 


123,082.—BoLTine FLouR.— John H. Burk and Thomas W. Trus- 
sell, New Market, Va. 


Ie BOUM oR MoP CLAMP.—Eugene Chapman, Salisbury, 
MO. 


123,081.—DI& FOR HEADING BorTs.—James B. Clark, Plants- 
ville, Conn. Ante dated Jan. 13, 1872. 


193.085.—CABINET AND Bep.—Rarsom 
Mass. 


123,086. COv&N.—Daniel 8. Coburn, Amboy, Ill. Ante-dated 
Jan. 13, 1872. 


123,08;.—St 0E-FASTENING.—J0lin F. Coppock, Earlham, Iowa. 


123,083.-APPARATUS FOR GRINDING HARVESTER-CUTTERBS.— 
James H. Curran, Rochester, N. Y. 


123,039. —ANIMAL-TRADP.—Greenleaf II. Davis, Patten, Maine. 


125,09).—COMPOSITION FOR ARTIFICIAL STONK.—James N. D. 
De Pouilly, New Orleans, La. 

123,0981.—H kA D-BLOCK.—Thomas Douglass, Warren, Ohl». 

123,092.—LAYING DRAIN TILES.—Henry T. Divelbias, Saratoga 
Township, and James 8. Brasfleld, Whitefield Township, III. 

123.093.— MANUFACTURE AND PURIFICATION OF Gas FOR LIGHT- 
ING AND l[RATING Wc e ae Eveletgh, London, 
85 0 PEDENN assignor to Joseph G. Eastland, San Francis- 
co, Cal. 


123,09$.—LOOM-PICKING MECHANISM.—John G. Fisher, Provi- 
dence, E. 1. 


123,095.—GUs POWDER ENGINE.—JoeephS. Foster, Salem, Mass. 
Ante dated Jan. 14, 1872. 


123,096. —S vi NG FLOAT OR FINE GOLD, ErC.—Ed win J. Fraser, 
Bau Francisco, Cal. 


133,097.—STUu rr ING-nox.—Isanc E. Giddings, Springfield, Mass. 
Ante-dated Jau. B. 1872. 


133,093.—8 rEAM OR AIR-BRAKE.—Samuel N. Goodale, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


123,099.—B RC8H AND MIXER FOR 8rov#-BLACKING.—Gurdon 8. 
Goodspeed, Providence, R. I. 


123.100 —KNITTING MacuiNk.—Henry V. 
Ohlo. Ante-duted Jan. 13. 1872. 


123,101.—MACHINE FOR 8WAGING AND REDUCING  WIRE.— 
T . Hender, Waterbury, Con. Ante-dated Jan. 13, 
ié. 


123,102 —ATTACHING KNOBS TO THEIR SHANK8.—Joseph Hoe- 
inger, St. Joseph, Mo. 


133,103. C MACHIN KEY FORTRKAT!NG FIBROUS PLANTS.—George 
K. Hopkins and william B. Shedd, assignor to American 
Fiber Company, Boston, Mass. 


123,104. BE z-H1 v E.—Charles R. lenam, Peoria N. Y. 


123,105.— TANNING IN VACUUM AND OTHER TANKS.—Kings- 
bury M. Jarvis, Peabouy, Mass, 


128.106. —FIRE-EX TINGUISIIKR.—Ellas Jones, Colton, N. Y. 


123,007. —C HEE8W-YAT.—Jonathan Jones, Chandler D. Faulkner, 
Francis L. Jones, and Horace K. Faulkner, Utica, N. Y. 


R Kleser, New York City. 


F. Clayton, Boston, 


Hartz, Cleveland, 
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123109.CAPPARATUS FOR BURNING HYDROCARBON.—[Snac 
Kendrick, Philadelphia, Pa. 


123,110.—Sasu-1oLpER.—W. Haskell King. Newark, N. J. 
123,111.—Sasn-noLpER.—W. Haskell King, Newark, N. J. 


123,112.—MaCnINE FOR BURNISHING THE HEELS OF Boors AND 
SuoES.— Richard C. Lambert, Quincy, Muss. 
123,113.—M AIL-B4AG.— Thomas q. Lamdin, Baltimore, Md. 


123.111.—FET DINO MECHANISM FOR SKWING- MACHINEs.—Rufus 
Leavitt, Bridgeport, Conn. 


128,115.—GaTHKRING ATTACHMENT FOR SEWING-MACHINES.— 
Joseph W. Lyon, Chicago, III. 


123.116. —S110g-LaAgT.—Willi^m J. B Mille, Philadelphia, Pa, 
&ssignor to De Witt C. Taylor, trustee, New York City. Au- 
te-dated Jan. 14, 1872. 


HT UAM VACC Tu- PTATr.— James M. Morehead, Brook- 
yn, N. X. 


123,113.—CoMPoOSITION FOR TANNING HiDE8.—John M. Müller, 
Cobleskill, N. V., assignor to himself and Franklin S. Mer- 
ritt, Southbridge, Mass. 


123,119.—Sap AND PoLIsHING IRoN.—Frederick Myers, New 
York City. 

123.120. CSAD-IRON AND STAND COMBINED.--Frederlck Myers, 
New York City. 

123,121.—WALKING PLANTER.—L. Davis Noble, Cerro Gordo, 
lu. Ante-dated Jan. 27, 1872. 

123,122.—Suow-s1anp.—Joseph R. Palmenberg, New York City. 

123,123. —M ILK-SAFE.—John M. Perkins, Cleveiand, Ohio. 


123.134.—M ACHINR FOR CUTTING-OFF BoLT8.—Henderson M. 
Powers, Lancaster, Pa. 


123,125.—Press.—William H. Ragan, Fillmore, Ind. 


123,126.—C aA R-TRUCK.— William B. Rogerson, assignor to him- 
self and Darius Wells, Bloomingdale, N. Y. 


123.127.— DIR FOR CUTTING HAT-BOXES.—Ferdinand Schoettle, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


128,128.— CVULTIVATOR.— Michael Schwartz, Canterbury, N. II. 

123,129.—F LOU R-S$tFTER.—Allen C. Selleck, Chicago, lll. 

„ Pr ur —Nathaniel P. Sheldon, San Francisco, 
sal. 

123,131.—CHarrR.—Alfred Taylor, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


123,133. CAR RIAGE-CUKTAIN FastTENER.—James Taynton, as- 
NERO of one-half his right to Z. G. Coykendall, Port Jervis, 


123,133 —CaR-BRAKK.—James Temple, Bellefonte, assignor to 
Jacob Snyder, Danville, Pa. 


123,134.—Ca R-COUPLING.—James Temple, Bellefonte, assignor 
to Jacob Snyder, Danville, Pa. 


135,135 —WAGON-AXLK AND Ta IM BLE-SKEUN.—Elisha H. Wheel- 
er, Memphis, Mo. Ante-duted Jan. 12. 1872. 


123,136. WAD DIN, BATTING, ETC., AND MACHINES FOR MAKING 
THE SAME.—Milton D. Whipple, Brighton, assignor of oue- 
halt his right to Luther Crane, Cambridge, Miass. 


123.137.— DOVETAILING MACHINE.—Daniel Whitlock, Newark, 


« Me 


123.138.—I. IX K FOR STEAM-ENGINES.—Daniel A. Woodbury, 


Rochester, N. Y 


183.1509. —- MACHINE FOR STUFFING HORSR-COLLARS.—Lewis P. 
Woods, Indiana, Pa. 


123,140.—OPERA-CHAIR.—Antbony Abel, New York City. 
133,141.—SasH-HOLDER — Robert R. Ball, West Meriden, Conn. 
123,142.—H EA TING-STOVE.—Dhilo D. Beckwith, Dowagiac, Mich. 
133,143.—Cancceled. 

123,144 — Rora RY ENatN E.—Joseph B. Bennett, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
123.145. — Ko TARY ENGINE.—Joscph B. Bennett, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1233,146.—C 4 t-LoADING. Macutng.—Samnuel J. Bingham, Gar- 
landsville, Miss. 


123. 1.—CA TER FOR FURNITURE.—Wiiliam Ireland Blackman, 
Columbus, Miss, 


123,148.— L'ocK-NU T.—Charles F. Brush, Cleveland, Ohio. Ante- 
dated Jau. 17, 1872. 


123, 19.— MANUFACTURE OF CANDY.— William J. Burns, George- 
town, Ky. 
173,159.—CA R-COUPLING.—John A. J. Chapman, Kansas City, 


Mu. 


123.051.—S v w-FILING Macht. - Thomas M. Chapman, Old- 
town, Maine. 


123.152. CCN CABLE SrorpkR,—Ethau R. Cheney, Boston, 
Muss, usHIZuOr to Enery & Cheney Chain-stopper Company, 
Rockland, Maine. 


133,153. Ho r-wATER HEATING APPARATUS.—Edward C. Clay, 
Malden, Mass. 

123,154.—Cv nia LEAF Tonscco.—James D. Culp, Gilroy, Cal, 

123,155.—BoILen-FLUH ScRAPER.—James H. Dann, Rouseville, 
Pa. 

123,158.—B 6 ILDING-BLOCK AND METHOD OF FORMING THE 
BAME.—Andrew verrom, Paterson, N. J. 

133,151.—P A PKR-FEEDING MacittN g.—Dundas Dick, assignor to 
Victor E. Mauger, New York City. 

V MacurNx.—HRufus H. Dorn, Port Hen- 
ry. 


123.15) —BREECH-LOADING FIR¥ARM.—Joseph Duval, La Pral- 
rie, Canada. 


123,160.— BOOT-BLACKING 
York City. 
M3 Mele HEDRACEIG ELEVATOR.—Hermon L. Ensign, Chicago, 


MACHIN&K.—Nathan Eisenmann, New 


123,162. -OVERSHO#.—Jolin Evans, New Brunswick, N. J. 
123,163. —CA R-TRUCK.—Lemuel L. Fleming, Mobile, Ala. 


ie Eee APPARATUS.—Orange M. Fuller, Catasauqua, 
a. 


123,165.—RICE-CLEANER.—David L. Geer. assignor of one-third 
his right to Jesse Carter, Lake City, Fla. 


123,166.—H ay-LOADER.—Thomas Giflln, Perrysville, Oh lo. 


123,167.—BRAIDING ATTACHMENT FOR SeWING-MACHINES.— 
Harry C. Goodrich, Chicago, III. 


123,168.—RUFFLING ATTACHMENT FOR SEWING-MACHINXKS.— 
Harry C. Goodrich, Cuicago. tt. 


123.69 —PRRSSURK ACCUMULATOR FOR HYDRAULIC PRESSES. 
Wiiliam D. Grimshaw, Ansonia, Conn. 


Ie DEOS MkASURE.—George W. T. Harley, Frederick, 


4 


122,'71.—STovR-PIPk DAMPER —Robert Hillson, Albany, N. Y. 
123,132. —T A BLE.— Wilhelm Hoese, Providence, R. I. 


122,153. - METALLIO STUFFING-BOX.—William H. Holland, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


123,.174.—VaLVR FOR STEAM-ENGINES.—JOoseph W. Hopkins. as- 


signor to himself. Albert G. Bearup, and Patrick Curraher, 
Jun., New York City. 
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123.175.—PMuP.— Joseph W. IIopkins. assignor t^ himself. Al. 
bert G. Bearup, and Patrick Carrauer, Jun , New York City. 


123.176.— 84a Fk TY-Y ALVK —lHerbert S. Jewell and Ferdinand 
Ste-le, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

123,177. —-ComB.—Uranye Johnson, Grand Lodge, Mich. 

123.113.—E LA8TIO LAN YARD.—Jolhin E. Jones, Waretown, N. J. 


123,119. -SHUTTER-FASTENSE.—Peter Keefer and Enos M. Rer 
zor. Reading, Pa. 

123,180.—MepicaL COMPOUND OR BSALvE.—Theodor Kuhn, 
Greenville, N. J. 

123,131.2A PPAKATUS POR EVAPORATING BRINE.—Robert G. 
Leckie, Montreal, Canada. 


123.1-::2— E VAPORATOR FOR BRINI.— Robert G. Leckie, Acton 


Vale, Canada. 


123,183.—COMBUN RD CHAIR AND STRP-LADDEB.— August Liesche, 
Syracuse, N. Y 


123,131 —LOOM-SHUTTLE —Joseph Martin, assignor to Asa C. 
Russell, David C. G. Field, Luther J. Fames James G. But 
trick, Joseph Martin, and George 8. Cashing, Lowell, Mass. 


123,185.—8TK4A M-PUMP.—James RE. Maxwell, Cincinnati, Ohio 
and Ezra Cope, Covington, Ky. 

123.186.—PLANTER AND CULTIVATOR COMBINED.—Edward B. 
McClellan aud John F. McClellan, Alexandria, Ala. 


123,131.— WA8H-STAND, CURTAIN-FRAME, AND TUWEL-RACE co. 
BINED.—Andrew McFall, Yonkers, N. Y. 


123,188 —GRAIN-SRPARATING ATTACHMENT FOR THRA&HING 
MACHINK&.—Zephantiah Miller, Canal Fulton, Ohio. 


123,189.—F REIGHT-ELEVATOR.— William F. Morrow, Shippers- 
burg, Pa. 


123.190.—TIRE-BENDING AND SHRINKING MACHINE.—John Nau- 
Kle, Mooresville, Ind. 

3123,191.—MANUFACTUKE OF IRON AND STEEL.—Charies M. Nes, 
York, Pa. 

123.192.— VACUU M-TANK. FOR TANNING LILATHEIM.— David F. 
Noyes, Lewiston, Me. ` 

123,195.—Ha RROW.—Kaymond W. O'Neal, Punta Arenas, Cal. 


123,191.— W HEEL-PLOW.— William H. Parrish aud John G. Par- 
181, Portland, Oreg. 


133, 95.— VISE.— John Peace, Camden, N. J. 


123.196.— 11111. L- COC PLIN.— George W. Pilson, Towsontown, 
Mu. Ante-dated Jan. 25, 1872. 


123 197.—-Cucck rox SCREW CUTTING LatTnrs.—Engene (. 
Plimpton and Samuel Taylor, Bridgeport, Conn. 


123,198.—TELEGRAPHIO INSULATOR AND BBACK&T.—John Ro- 
bertson, Carbondale, Pa. 


125,199. SELF-ACTING MULE FOR SPINNING.—Feargus O'Connor 
Robinson, Fail River, Mass. 


123,200. —MACHINR FUR FORMING IlAT-BRIMS.—Charles T. Rowe, 
Norwalk, Conn. 


123.200. MACHINE FOR MAKING DARRKL-HREADS.—Gottfried 
Schloeimer, Greentleld, Wis. 


123,2U2.—BLACKsSMITA’s FORGR.—Melchi Scott, Fairfield, Iowa. 

123.203. PU M P.— Robert T. Smart and Robert T. Smart, Jun., 
Troy, N. Y. 

123,204.-- BLACR ING-BOX.—Hiram Smith, Newton Mills, Haddon 
fleld, NJ 


123,205.—INKSTAND.—John Charles Sparr, Irondequolt, assign. 
or to himself and Julius Schneider, Rochester. N. Y. 


123,206. —D RA WING-KNIF K.—Albert M. Steele, assignor to him- 
selr and Frederick A. Hull, Danbury, Conn. 


123,207. —-CAR-COUPLING.—Henry C. Swan, assignor to himself 
aud B. F. Gray, Washington, D. C. 


123,208.—LANTERN.—Charles J. Sykes, Chicago, Ill. 
a SADDLE-TREE.—Bamuel E. Tompkins, Sing Sing. 


* 


133,210. —Loox.—AÀ1w111 Urbahn, Paterson, N. J. 


EE ene MAchiNE.— William Weaver, Greeswich, 


n FRAME.— Justin Whitney, Boston, 
MASS. 


133,213.—CARRIAGE-BODY —Edgar M. Williams, aevsignor to 
Tuieodore Comstock, Colum sua, Ohio. 


VVV A. Wright. Milwaukee, 
8. 


123 215.— T&A-KETTLE SpoutT.—James Ash, Sterling, Ill. 
123,216. CS8RED-PLANTER.—El1 F. Ballard, Lincoln, Neb. 


123.217.—M ACHINR FOR SAWING STONK.—Valentine G. Barney, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


125,318.—-*&voLviNG WHIFFLRTREE CLEVIS.— William Beers, 
Milan, Ohio. i 


123,219.—Woop PAYEMENT.—Gcorge A. Beidler, Philadelphia, 
^a. 


125,220 —CoMPOUND SALVE OR PLASTER FOR THE CURR OP Cas: 
CEiS.—Henrietta J. Bendall. Jarrett’s Depot, Va. 


123.221.—-SPINNING Macuine.—George Bernhardt, Radcliffe, 
Great Britain. 


125.222. —M KCHANTRM FOR DOFFING AND APPLYING lOPBINSIN 
SN NO MACUIN ESA. —Georze Bernhardt. Radetile, Great 
Britain. 


ep SANINA MACIINE.—George S. Birge, Drayton Plains, 
ich. 


123,201.-HEDGE-TRIMMER.—John Black, Eureka, Ill. 


123,.225.—COoKING-SroVE.—Nathan ©. Bond, Fairfax Court 
House, Va. 


123,226.— W asn-BOILER.—Ed ward E. Brewster, Holly, Mich. 
123,227 — WASH- BOILER.—Ed ward E. Brewater, Holly, Mich. 


123.228. -BA N p-TIGUu TEX E£R.—George Brodic, Jefferson County, 
Ark. Ante-dat d Jan 20, 1872. 


123.229.—HORSK-POWER.—George Brodle, Jefferson County, 
Ark. Ante-dated Jan. 19, 1872. 


123.233, S. TAN Ov RN.—Edmnund Brown, assignor to hinself 
and Roswell Lillie, Burlingtou., Vr. 


123,221. —HORSESIIOEING APPARATUS.—John B. Brusoe, Sula. Ill. 

123,233. —"ock ET-BooK.— Florian Busch, New York City. 

133.333. PLA TEN-GA UG R.—lIulbert Byxbe, Williamsport, Pa. 

iP RUNING SHEARS S Thos Campbell, bast Palestine, 
Ohio. 

193,235. -CULTIVATOR.—Adloif F. Carlson. Attica, Ind. 

Pe OUR RELEASING Hook.—James J.. Cathcart, Washing 
ton, D. €. 

123,233. —M ECHANICAL Mov kuiNT.—Ed win Chapman, assignor 
to himself, Allen K. Williams, James M. WIIIIaing, and 
Charles H. Chadbourn, Rochester. Minn. 

VF B, Clarke, Wyandotte, 
Mich. 

123,739.—CA RPET-STRETCHKR.— William P. D. Claybrook, Pal 
myra, Mo. 

123,240.—SENSITIZED PHOTOGRAPHIC ParzER.—John G. Coffin, 
aesigüor to Sensitized Paper Company, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
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123,41.—CHILDREN's CARRIAGE.—Isaac Cole, assignor to 
George M. Ballard, Newark, N. J. 

123,282.—CLOTH-CUTTING ATTACHMENT FOR SEWING-MACHINES. 
Jacob L. Cules, Newark, N. J. 

123.43 —CHISKL FOR POINTING PicketTs.—Anthony Damitio, 
Detroit, Mich. Ante-dated Jan. 22, 1872. 


123,244.—MACHINE FOR DRESSING, DRILLING, AND FINISHING | 123,308.—DEVICE FOR CHANGING THE GAUGE OF RAILWAY-CARS. 


ae ee H. Daniels and Joseph H. Willett, Bryan, 

v. 

123,245. —D LACK 8MITH'S e G. Devoe and 
Timotny Rogers, Fredericktown, Oh o, and John C. Beals, 
Searsport, Maine. 


123,246.—COUNTERSINK.—Wallace H. Dodge, Mishawaka, Ind. 


133,217.—MANUPACTURE OF SILVERED MIRRORS.—Dominique | 123.312. AIR-BRAKE FOR RAILROAD-CARS.—Thomas O. Ward, 


burard, New York City. 
15,218.—GtN-GEARING.—Harris R. Easterling, Bennettsville, 


123,249.—La DIES’ ACCOUCHING GARMENT.—Harris R. Easterling, 
ennettsville, S. C. 


A -BUTPFON-NOLR CuTTER.—William W. Egnew, Detroit, 
ich. 


123,351.—WINDING MACHINE.—Frederick C. Ehrenberg and 
Theodor Ehrenberg, New York City. 


133,232.—-AUTOMATIO FIRE-REGULATOR.—G. Morgan Eldridge, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

T5 Warme MACHINE.—Albert H. Emery, New York 
sity. 

1%3,254.—MANUFACTURE OF MOLDED ARTICLES FROM PLASTIC 
MATERIALS.—Alanson C. Estabrook, assignor to Florence 
Manufacturing Company, Northampton, Mass. 


123,255. -MANUFACTURE OF Gas FOR ILLUMINATING AND HEAT- 
eae Evelelgh, Asylum Road, Pecaham, Great 
tain. 


123,256.—DTE FOR WELDING AND FORMING HORSESHOE TOE- 
CaLKS.—Jerewiah Flynn, Portland, Conn. 


123,257.—SEED-£0W ER.— James R. Gilbert, Starkville, Ga. 


133,258.—CoFrFreE-PoT.—Cornelius D. Goodrich, assignor to him- 
self and Hammon Teats, Aun Arbor, Mich. 


123.259 —LUBRICATOR FOR STEAM-ENGINES — Moses Hawkins, 
Birmingtata, Conn. Ant«-dated Jan. 24, 1872. 


122260 —Ba LANCED SLIDR-VALV £.—Thonias H. Hollis, assignor 
of one-half nis right to Alvin P. Hovey, Mount Vernon, Ind. 


123,261. M ILK-ST RAINER.— William H. Johnson, Delhi, N. Y. 


121262. —D1iTCH ING PLow.—John Kelly and William H. Hennis, 
Winam e, Iud. 


14963 — FOUXTATN-PEN.—Levi M. Knisely, New Philadelphia, 
9. 


13, 61 —CowntiNED INJECTOR, FRED-WATER HEATER, AND 
CONDENSER —Ernst Kor.ing, Vienna, Austria. 


125,285. —MACHUINE FOR CUTTING CONFECTIONERY-PA STE, Soap, 
AND OCHER PLASTIC COMPOSIrtONns.—Moritz Laemmel, Bay 
Ridge, N. Y. 


122266. —'RINTING-PRESS —Moritz Laemmel, Bay Ridge, N. J. 


0 1 LATCH FoR GaTES.—George W. Large, Yellow Springs, 
nio. 


121,263. Toy Gv N.—Adam I. Lenhart, assignor of one-half his 
right to Daniel B. Felter, New Brunswick, N. J. 


1233,209.—HoT-wA' TER BorLER.—Philip Lesson, Newark, N. J. 
122250.—LtFTING-ACK,—Lewis M. Lusk, Centerton, Ohio. 


123,271.— ARTLFICIAL T£&ETH.—Charles H. Mack, Portland, Ore- 
gon. 


123. 72.—-Plow.—Elbridge G. Matthews, Oakham, asaignor to 
Franklin F. Holbrook and Thomas B. Kverett, Boston, Mass. 


138,%3 —APPARATUS FOR PRESERVING MEATS AND VEGETA- 
BLE$.—Williamn Max well, Henderson, Texas. 


133:1.—PROPELLER.—George L. McCay, Linwood Station, Pa. 


138. 275.—Corro AND Hay Press.—James C. McCurry, Wall 
Hill, Miss, 


133,276,—SOLDERING-TOOL.—Lonis McMurray, Baltimore, Md. 
15. —NxEDLE-TUREADER.—SOphia L. Mercer, Washington, 


1523 —MILK-cooLER.—Norton W. Miller, East Randolph, 


123.279.—-SpIN G For Beben Trous.— William H. Miller, Han- 
nibal, Mo. 


E 33.-CONORETE PAVEMENT.—George H. Moore, Norwich, 
n . 


133331.-I ARNESS-BRUCKLE.—John II. Morris, Normal, III. 


133332. -FUR NACE FOR HEATING AND PUDDLING IRON, ETC.—- 
John Morrison, Kast St. Louis, I. 


123283 —PitmMan FOR HaRVESTEES.—Jacob M. Mourer, Mill- 
heim, Pa. 


12381 —SPEED-SIGNAL FOR RAILROAD TRAINS.—Willlam L. 
Needham, Cleveland, Onio. 


19 85. PITMAN-CONN kCTION.—A dam Neer, Bellefontaine, 
P6. —Drroutxo MACHINE.—George W. N vill, Richmond, 


133237.—8 l'EP-LADDER,—Emlly M. Norton, Bridgeport, Conn. 
13,53. PA PER-FILE.—Charles M. O'Hara, New York City. 
122339.-CnuRN.—Sasan M. Palmer, Greene, N. Y. 


13,290.—N ATL-PL A TK Fx*EDER.—llarrison B. Perkins and Edwin 
C. Perkins, Oxtord, N. J. 


L.3:91.-HARvEsTER.—Thomnas Plumleigh, Dundee, III. 
12.6. BTEAM Vacuum Pump.—William E. Prall, Washington, 


13393.—PATNT AND VARNISH Brusu.—Alexander Ra»dol, as- 


Signor to himse o 
Pittaburz, puse. Robert J.Grier, and William Kennedy, 


l. Wiens, PrLow.—John H. Robbins and Samuel Rob- 
lus, Bethel, Oregon. 
nid -PROYISION-SAF E.—OftÍs E. Sinford, William H. Dun- 
ngton, and Chancellor Weed,La Porte, Ind. 
S Wan prag CoPPER.—Christian L. Schurr, and William 
i - Rehbein, Baltimore, Md. 
a Iron Vrapuor.—Ed ward w. Serrell, New York City. 
eS -CONBIN ED DAMPER ANDSTOVE-PIPE CoLLAR.—AbSa- 
in 8. Suontz, Quincy, III. 


131299, Tur * 5 zi 
dence, p. [^ 119 N Burrox.—Willam H. Shurtleff, Provi- 


an. . KAY ACR.—Jacob W.Smith, Chicago, Ill. Ante dated 


90L—Dna wen PULL.— William E. Spa 
; T * rks, assignor to Sar- 
Bent & Co., New Haven, Conn. c À 


—Corner. : E 
Sandusky, Ort T FOR CARRIAGE-8EATS.—Solon S. Stanley, 


x vA TING AND DITCHING MacirNE.—Mordica M 
Stewart and John D. M. Russeli, Mayfleld, Ky. : 


7BLowzn, John A. Svedberg, Washington, D. C. 


123,305.—A LA RM-LOCK.—George. Jacob Swingle, Davenport, 


Iowa  Ante-dated Jan. 29, 1372. 


PE 


123,307.— WooD-sCREW MacniNE.—Cyrus B. F. Tingley, Paw- 


tucket, H. I. 


David Todd, Detroit, Mich. 


123,509.—P APER-RULING MACHINE.—.James Tregurtha, Charles- 
town, Mass., assignor to William O. Hickok, Harrisburz, Pa. 


123,310.—PROCESS FOR PREVENTING INCRUSTATION IN STEAM- 
BoILERS.— Pierre Victor Vigler, Paris, France. 


123,811.—V A LV K-COCK.—James Walsh, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paw Paw, Mich. 

125,913.—W kB SLiPPER.—Lucius K. Washburn, Worcester, 
Mass. 

123.314.—DR VICE. FOR LOWERING AND RAISING STEAMBOAT 
CHIMNEYs —William Weaver, assignor to himself and Ste- 
phen Stucky, New Albany, Ind. 

123,315.—E LEC rRO-MAGNETIC STOP-MOTION FOR KNITTING MA- 
CHINES, Looms, krc.—Horace E. Wells anu Dantel H. Moran, 
Van Wert, Oliio. 

123.316. BooT.—Presbury West, Worcester, Mass. 

123,311.— V AL V E-8SRA T.— Daniel Wiehl, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

125,313.—M ILK-VA T.—O wel H. Willard, Randolph, and Andrew 
Pope, Conewango, N. Y. 

123,319.ZHAND CORN-SHRLLER.—William H. Wilson, Boston, 
Mass. 

123,320.—ROTARY STEAM-ENGINE.—Gustayus R. Winkler, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

123,321.—P RUNING-SH&ARS.—Edwin L. Yancey, Batavia, N. Y. 


123,322.—Hanb-Car.—L, James Cathell, Salisbury, Md. 


RE-ISSUES. 


1,123.—Scnoor-pRsK.—Herbert I. Andrews, Chicago, Ill. Pat- 
ent No. 82,061, dated Sept. 15, 1808. 

1/124.—H kEL-CUTTING MaACHINK.—' liver G. Critceliett, assignor 
to David Whittemore, Stoneham, Mass. Patent No. 43,183, 
dated June 21, 1861. 

4,725.—SELF-ACTING JACK FOR SPINNING.—Patrick Keane, as- 
signor t himself and Samuel Bilbrough, Colioes, N. Y. Pat- 
eut No. 117,893, dated Aug. 8, 1871. 

4,126.—V AGINAL IRRIGATOR.—Morris Mattson, New York City. 
Patent No. 68,096, autea Aug. 27, 1867. 


4,1231.7M ANUFACTURE OF CAST-STEEL IN C RUCIBLES.—Charles 
Motier Nes, York, Pa. Patent No. 121,889, dated Dec. 11, 1871. 


4,723.—SPRING DED-BOTTOM, SOFA, AND CHAIR-SZAT.—Cliarles 
Rich, assignor to Metallic Union Spring Company, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. Patent No. 116,529, dated June 27, 1571. 


4,729.—CoOOLING AND MIXING Soap.—James D. Sturges, Chica- 
go, III. Patent No. 114,063, dated April 25, 1871. 


4,130.—A PPA RATUS FOR COOLING AND MIXING SoAP.—James D. 
Sturges, Chicago, III. Patent No. 114,063, dated April 25, 1871. 


DESIGNS. 


5,196.—8HnA WL-PATTERN.—Henry Boot, assignor to Thomas 
Dolan, Philadelphia, Pa. 
5.497.—LAEL.— Charles H. Collins, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


5,498.—CUPBOARD-TURN.—Otto F. Fogelstrand, assignor to 
Hart Manufacturing Company, Kensington, Conn. 


5,499.—Coat AND HaT Hook. Otto F. Fogelstrand, assignor to 
Hart Manufacturing Company, Kensington, Conn. 

5,500.—CHAIN-BOLT.—Otto F. Fogelstrand, assignor to Hart 
Manufacturirg Company, Kensington, Conn. 


5.501. FEN WINDOW-CATCIL.— Otto F. Fogelstrand, assignor 
to Hart Manufacturing Company, Kensington, Conn. 


5,50?.—DRAWER-PULL.—Otto F. Fogelstrand, essignor to Hart 
Manufacturing Company, Kensington, Conn. 


5,503.—Door-LatcH.—Otto F. Fogelstrand, assignor to Hart 
Manufacturing Company, Kensington, Conn. 


5,504.—C OPBOARD-CATCH.—Otto F. Fogelstrand, assignor to 
Hart Manufacturing Company, Kensington, Conn. 


—— 


TRADE-MARKS. 


610.—R&FINED PETROLEUM —Frederick M. Backus & Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

641.—KMery.—Tuily & Davenport, New York City. 

612.— COMMKRCIAL FERTILIZ"R.—Walton, Whann & Co., WI. 
mington, Del. 

613.—DooT OR SHok.—Freeman Winslow and Josiah W. Rogers, 
Bostun, Mass. 


— — 


APPLICATIONS FOR EXTENSIONS. 


OPPONENTS Of extensions must file written objections in the 
Patent Office at least 20 days before the day-of-hearing ; and on 
the Patent Office, and state the reasons of their opposition. All 
testimony—pro or con—must be taken and transmitted in ac- 
cordance with the official rules, which will be furnished on ap- 
plication. l'he under-named patentees have recently peti- 
tioned for extensions (for seven years) of patents granted to 
them in the year 1558:— 


Joun Du Bots, Greensborough, Ala.—Cotton-gin.—Patented 
April 27, 1858; re-issued June 28, 1870; testimony will close on 
March 26, next; last day for filing arguments and examiner's 
report, April5; day-of-hearing, April 10. 


WALTER K. Foster, Cambridge, Mass,.— Pencil-sharpener., 
—Patented April 27, 1853; testimony will close on March 26. 
next; last day for flling arguments and examiner's report, 
April 5; day-of-hearing, April 10. 

JONATHAN P. GROSVENOR, Lowell, Mass.—Cutter-head and 
Tuble-rest for cutting Irregular Forms.—Patented M ay 25, 1853; 


testimony ‘will close on April 23, next; last day for filing argu- 
ments and examiner's report, May 3; day-of-hearing, May 8. 


123,306.—CoRE FOR Dikks.—William A. Thompson, Brooklyn, 


G. G., OF ILL The respective weights of hemp, steel wire, and 
iron wire ropes are as follows, the circumferential increase 
being 2& inches, as specified by you:—Hemp, two pounds per 
fathom; steel wire, 6/4 pounds per fathom; iron wire, the 
Same. A flat iron wire repe 24x inches will weigh eleven 
pounds per fathom. 

INVENTOR, OF N. J —To double the flow of an aeriform finid 
practically about four times the pressure wil! have to be appli- 
ed. Aslight examination will doubtless reveal to you the 
cause of the difficulty in your gas apparatus. 

E. L., OF OH10.—The United States gallon is defined by law as 
the volume of water which, at maximum density in the air 
at 62° Fahr., and thirty Inches of the barometer, weighs 
58,372 2-10 grains, or 231-114 cubic inches. 

T. H., oF IND.—The trouble with the rails referred to by you 
probably arose from the reprehensible practice of bending 
tlie spike out of the way in removing a rail, and then bend- 
ing it back over the flange of the newly laid rail. In such 
cases the hold on the rail is slight, and the track is not safe. 
Your men should be looked after more closely. 

APPRENTICE, OF Outo.— Something more than the mere heat 
ing surface must be taken into consideration, in providing 
for the most efficient evaporation In a steam-boiler. C. Wye 
Williams mentions an experiment, where a given area of 
heating surface with large tubes produced results quite as 
efficient as those obtained with double the surface with 
small ones, 

H. C., or N. ¥.—This is the practical rule for determining the 
solid contents of a wedge: To the length of the edge add 
twice the length of the base; then multiply this sum by the 
height of the wedge and the breadth of the base, and one- 
sixth of the product will give the cubic contents. 

R. S. T., or Cr.—Sheet aluminum has a specific gravity of 2°67, 
and a weight per cubic foot of 1666 pounds, We have no data 
from which to find its tensile Strength and crushing weight. 
You had better determine these by original experiments, and 
let us know the result. The idea of using aluminum in the 
construction of flying machines was suggested several years 
ago. 

EXPERIMENTER, or VT.—Bean oil is said to be largely manufac- 
tured in the northern provinces of China, but we do not 
know that anything of the kind js done either in Europe or 
in this country. As you say, it may afford a chance to utilize 
land that “nothing but white beans will grow on," but we 
think there are other industrial enterprises to which your 
attention can be more profitably directed. 

L. L., or R. I. We have not Space to treat fully of all the mat- 
ters mentioned by you concerning iron pillars. On the 
special point referred to in your communication, it may be 
stated, in all long pillars of the same dimensions resistance 
to crushing by flexure is about three times greater when 
the ends are flat than when they are rounded. 
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LIST OF APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 


ON WHICH 
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HAVE BEEN OBTAINED IN ENGLAND BY OR FOR 
AMERICAN INVENTORS. 


[ This listis condensed weekly from the ** Journalofthe Britich 
terrre aia of Patents," expressly for the AMERICAN 
AN. 
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2,830. CPENOIL AND ERASER.—J. Reckendorfer, New York City. 
— Oct. 23, 1871. . 8 á 
3,430.—HOISTING APPARATUS AND ENGINES FOR OPERATING 
Ina SAME.—UC. R. and N. P. Otis, Yonkers, N. Y.—Dec. 18, 
4 * 
3,510. —MACHINE FOR EXCAVATING, GRADING, DITCHING, AND 
l PURPOSES.—S. Sweet, Dansville, N. Y.—Dec. 29, 
ii. 
3,527.—LUBRICATING THE AXLES OF RAILWAY CARRIAGES.—W, 
Painter, Owing's Mills, Md.—Dec. 39, 1811. 


8.1 APRIAGE-WHERLS.—I, Silvester, St. Louls, Mo.—Jan. l; 
44. 


10.—LOOMSFOR WEAVING NARROW FABRICS.—W, Da fT. k, 
N. J.—Jan. i 1872. y ewar 


A ai BINNACLE.—John Low, Boston, Mass —Jan. 4, 


41.—STEAM WATER-HEATER.—Jamcs Argall, Mineral Point 
Wis.—Jan. 5, 1872. TN s 
46.—LUBRICATOR FOR RAILWAY AXLES.—C. Mettam and J. 8. 
Sanson, New York City.—Jan. 5, 1872. 
50.—REGENERATION OF HEAT FOR FURNACES, ETC.—Willian 
and G. H. Sellers, Philadelphia, Pa.—Jan. 6, 18.2. 
359.—MELTING FURNACE.—G. II. Sellers, Philadelphia, Pa.—Jan. 
10, 1872. 
61.—SKLF-RELEASING HOOK.—J. L. Cathcart, M. Ezekiel, E. F. 
M. Faehtz, Washington, D. C.—Jan. B, 1872. canal 
80,—IMPROVEMENT IN DISCHARGING OR TAPPING MOLTEN MET- 
AL FROM FURNACES OK CRUCIBLES, AND IN CASTING THK 
MAN INTO MOLDS.—W. Sellers, Philadelphia, la.—Jan. 10, 
42. 
r 100. Joseph Dixon, New York City.—Jan. 12, 
is. 


I21.—PIPE8 AND PIPR-JOINTS FOR GA8, WATER, ETC.— W. Radde 
New York City.—Jan. 15, 1872. auum 
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IMPROVED "SAFETY" HOL- | to a stove-pot or kettle. The two vertical ribs or 
LOW-WARE. | rockers on the side near the base, being nearly in 
ALTHOUGH numerous improvements are being line with the bail, afford a steady bearing for the 
patented every year on heating and cooking | vessel while pouring out the hot water or other 
stoves, comparatively few patents are granted, contents, thus making it safe and convenient for a 
and but few real improvements are made, in person to do with one hand that which was.here- 
hollow-ware for culinary purposes. tofore a difficult and dangerous operation even 

We illustrate in this article various improve- with both hands. 
ments in hollow-ware, which we think will attract Another improvement is shown in Fig. 2, con- 
the attention of manufacturers and interest the sisting of a “locking cover,” provided with open- 
public, and which seem to merit the name of ings on one side, at the edge, so that, when the pot 
“ Safety Hollow-Ware ” adopted by the patentee. or kettle is canted, the water may be poured off, 
while meat, vegetables, and the like are retained 
within. 

This cover is held in place by three small bent 
“nibs,” riveted to the edge of the vessel, and, by 
turning the lid a short distance sidewise, a notch 
Lon recess in the edge of the same is brought under 
one nib, thus allowing the lid to be readily re- 
moved. 

As this cover is made to turn or revolve readily, 
the openings in the same may be available in any 
desired position, either as shown in the cut, or, by 
turning the cover round, the openings may be 
brought over the ribs or rockers on the side of the 
vessel, and be used in combination therewith ; or, 
if desired, the openings in the cover may be dii 
pensed with, and the nibs may be attached to the 
vessel, so as to permit the cover to raise a little at 
the lower edge, in the act of pouring, allowing 


Fig. 1 represents an improved cast-iron tea-kettle, | room for the free escape of the water, under the 


GIBSON'S 


which will not roll or sway sidewise in the act of | edge, while vegetables, etc., would be retained by 
pouring, being provided (as shown in the cut) | the locking cover. 
with a flat bevel bearing at the front lower edge | To further facilitate the handling of kettles, 
of the pit, and with two light perpendicular pro- | stove-pots, and the like (which are generally not 
jecting ribs at the froht of the body of the kettle, 
below the spout. 

All danger from scalding is entirely prevented 
by this method of construction, as the kettle is 
perfectly steady during the operation of pouring 
therefrom, no matter whether it is full of water 
or quite empty. 

Tea-kettles made of copper or tin can also have 
the same improvements readily applied to them, by 
having the usual copper bottoms “struck up” 
with the bevel bearing at the front edge, and, by 
means of a small ornamental malleable iron plate, 


only heavy, but also filled with scalding water), a 
pierced lug or equivalent projection is cast on or 
riveted to the side, preferably near the base, as 
shown in Fig. 2, so that, when canting the vessel, 
the weight of the same is divided between both 
hands, one hand having hold of the bail, while the 
other hand lifts and tilts, by means of the 
ear or projection on the side of the ves- 
sel, as shown in Fig. 3. 

By this arrangement, a child may decant 
or pour out the boiling water from a pot 
or kettle with ease and perfect safety, an ope- 
ration heretofore difficult, and attended with 
great danger of scalding, even to a grown per- 
son, and much more so to those of slender 
strength. 

These various improvements, as described, are 
covered by several different patents, and may be 
used separately in manufacturing, or may all be 
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having two horns or slight projections (corre- 

sponding to the ribs on the cast-iron tea-kettle). 

This plate is riveted or otherwise fastened on the | combined in the same vessel if desired. For 

front and just below the spout of the‘kettle. further information, address the owner, John 
Fig. 2 illustrates the same principle as applied Gibson, Jr., Albany, N. Y. 


Spiral Leyden Jar. 

ACCORDING to a writer in the Philosophical 
Magazine, a spiral Leyden jar may be constructed 
as follows:—“A strip of tinfoil, four feet long, 
and eight inches wide, is placed in the center of a 
strip of vulcanized caoutchouc four feet long, and 
one foot wide, in such a way that at one end (say 
the right) there is a margin of four inches of 
caoutchouc, and at the other (the left) four inches 
of tinfoil. A second piece of caoutchouc, of the 
same dimensions as the first, is placed over the 
tinfoil, the ends coinciding with the first piece of 
caoutchouc. A second piece of tinfoil, of the same 
width as the first, but four inches shorter, is then 
laid on the second caoutchouc, with its right-hand 
end over the end of the first foil, its left end of 
course falling four inches short. A brass wire 
with a knob is laid across the end of the upper 
foil. The whole is then rolled up from the right 
end, and bound. What was the lower of the two 
foils projects between the two layers of caout. 
chouc, and may be prolonged around the circum. 
ference of the roll. It forms the outer coating, or 
earth surface. What was the upper coating of 
foil now corresponds to the inner coating of the 
ordinary jar, and is entirely covered, excepting 
when it is prolonged by the wire and knob at the 
center of the roll. If the sheet caoutchouc be 
one-eighth of an inch in thickness, a jar of very 
great electrical capacity is obtained." 


Consumption of Smoke. 


AT the November meeting of the Scientific ané 
Mechanical Society of Manchester, England, the 
discussion turned on smoke-consuming furnaces. 
After a thoroughly scientific exposé of the generally 
accepted theory of smoke consumption, and of the 
hundred and one inventions, self-acting and 
otherwise, that have been applied for this pur. 
pose, the practical experience of the members was 
brought to bear upon it. Self-acting apparatus 
was voted to be of no practical use whatever. The 
system of admitting air behind the bridge found 
a few supporters, but after being brought to the 
test of experience, even with all its appliances of 
hollow fire-bars and perforated bridge, its advan- 
tages were found to be very doubtful. The 
opinion of the majority of the members was, that 
a short dead plate, with perforated fire-door, and 
an efficient stoker, is the best smoke-consuming 
apparatus extant, and coupled with plenty of 
boiler power, to avoid forcing the fires. 


— —ä̃ $ — — 


Improvements in Propelling and Steering 
Vessels. 

THERE are no problems of marine engineering 
more complex or difficult of solution than those in- 
volved in the improvement of vessels as concerns 
propulsion and steering. These, however, are 
claimed to be now obviated by recent inventions 
which it is now sought to introduce to the shipping 
interests of this country by the agents, Messrs. 
Byron, McNeil & Co., Nos. 40 and 42 Broadway. 


The propelling machinery comprises a peculiar 


construction of the paddle-wheels with oblique 
vanes, 80 applied as to obviate the back-lift incident 
to those of ordinary construction. This improved 
rudder is stated to have been used for several voy- 
ages on the steamer Trinieria, of the Anchor Line, 
with very satisfactory results. It is made to imi- 
tate in action the tail of a fish. We hope to be able to 
present illustrations of these new devices, which are 
believed to promise great utility in the department 
to which they belong. 
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ASBESTOS FOR STEAM PACKING. 

WE have more than once called attention to the 
possible utilization, in various ways, of asbestos, 
which exists in very large quantities in this coun- 
try as well as in many parts of the continent of 
Europe, and in the Islands of Great Britain, Cor- 
sica, and Ireland. Any successful application of 
this material, therefore, to a standard industry is 
likely to be of use all over the world, and the use 
of asbestos for piston packing and similar pur- 
poses appears, judging from data at present avail- 
able, to belong to this category. On page 9, cur- 
rent volume of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, we de- 
scribed a method of preparing and using asbes- 
tos or amianthus for the purpose indicated, but it 
is manifest that many different plans of utilizing 
the substance for steam packing may be readily 
devised. 

It seems that the adoption of asbestos in such 
connection is purely of American origin, and we 
notice that in our English exchanges it is receiv- 
ing much quicker and greater approval than is 
commonly accorded by our British cousins to ideas 
derived fram this side of the ocean. The Zngineer 
expresses the opinion“ that this mineral will sup- 
ply a way out of one of the most troublesome 
obstacles to the use of very high pressure steam," 
and gives the results of trials made with asbestos 
packing that are possessed of more than ordinary 
interest. The asbestos packing used from the 
27th of July to the 18th of November, 1871, on a 
locomotive of the Caledonian Railway, which dur- 
ing the intervening period ran upwards of four- 
teen thousand miles, gave the utmost satisfaction, 
while data derived from American practice shows 
that the packing has been found as good as new 
after a three months’ trial of a locomotive carry- 
ing one hundred and thirty pounds of steam and 
making seven days in the week a daily run of 
one hundred miles. While the material resists 
friction to at least as great a degree as any other, 
it is superior to all others in its non-liability to in- 
jury from a temperature however high, or from 
moisture, and there seems no good reason why 
asbestos should not, in this manner, take its place 
among the most useful of the minor adjuncts of 
steam engineering practice. 


CORK vs. CAOUTCHOUC. 

A WRITER in the Shoe and Leather Reporter, 
who claims to speak “ not from theory but from 
fifteen years’ practical experience on the bench,” 
urges the desirability of substituting the use 
of cork soles inside of boots and shoes in place of 
india-rubber external coverings. The almost ab- 
solute waterproof character of caoutchouc, while 
it insures perfect avoidance of wetting the feet 
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from without, is equally certain to cause damp- 
ness from insensible perspiration unable to escape, 
and in this is indisputably the cause of much dis- 
ease. On the other hand, cork is an excellent non- 
conductor of heat, and is, in a very great degree, 
impervious to the passage of liquids, although 
pervious to air and vapors. The suggestion re- 
ferred to is worthy of note, and would doubtless, 
if practically carried out, provide a decided im- 
provement over ordinary foot.gear. But in the 
way of this will be found the difficulty of provid- 
ing a water-tight joint between the insole and the 
upper, to say nothing of the perviousness of the 
latter, due to the careless manner in which most 
of the leather in market is manufactured. The 
same writer advocates, for stogas and heavy shoes, 
insoles of light wood, which from its non-conduct- 
ing properties would materially add to the warmth 
and dryness of the feet, provided the surface were 
properly waterproofed with varnish. The ideas 
suggested appear to be good, although perhaps 
possessed of little novelty. However, two things 
may be taken for granted—one, that there is much 
need of improvement in boots and shoes; and that 
such improvements, if bona fide, may be made very 
profitable. 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS AND DRAW- 
INGS.-NEW YORK CITY. 


Now that the: specifications and drawings of pa- 
tents are published immediately after their issue, 
it is desirable that they should be made readily 
accessible to the public whenever possible. In 
furtherance of this object, the Commissioner of 
Patents has designated the Mercantile Library, in 
New York City, as the place of deposit for com- 
plete copies of the patents, as published in a vol- 
ume each week. These volumes may be consult- 
ed, free of charge, between the hours of eight in 
the morning and nine in the evening. The com- 
paratively brief time during the day in which the 
Astor Library is open, probably, and very properly, 
led to the selection of the Mercantile for the pur- 
pose mentioned. 

— "ÀÉÁr—1 
THE NEW ZEALAND IRON SAND. 

For a number of years past the titanic iron sand 
of New Zealand has been the subject of occasional 
mention, as the prospective foundation of a large 
metallurgic industry in that island. But the de- 
velopment of such industry appears to be slow, for, 
although it is a dozen years since attention was 
first vigorously called to the subject by the Eng- 
lish press, it is still the subject simply of experi- 
ment and not, it appears, of demonstrated practice. 
Recent trials, however, undertaken under Govern- 
mental sanction, seem to demonstrate the value of 
the ore for the manufacture of high-grade steel, 
for which its moderate percentage of titanium 
would seem especially to adapt the material. Ac- 
cording to a correspondent of the London Times, 
the process of working is a very simple one. The 
iron sand, taken directly from the beach, is mixed 
with an equal quantity of clay and common sand, 
the latter composed of silica and minute frag- 
ments, in considerable quantity, of shells or cal- 
careous matter. 'lThese carefully mingled were 
worked up in a moist condition and molded into 
bricks, which were hardened by drying. After 
this they were broken into fragments and smelted 
in an ordinary cupola furnace. It is claimed that 
the product was capable of being, without further 
melting or treatment, made into the finest pen- 
knives and other cutlery. The experiments seem 
to have been carried on under some disadvantages, 
the expenditure being limited to about five hundred 
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dollars, and, as a consequence, the appliances used 
being of a temporary and rude description. Not- 
withstanding this,about five hundred pounds of ex- 
cellent steelare stated to have been made at the first 
trial, and if the reports are correct the experiment 
may yet lead to the utilization of the vast deposits 
of this sand of which so much has been said, and 
with which so little has been done. Any step 
forward in methods of working up this neglected 
ore, made abroad, should be deemed worthy of 
being followed up by those interested in American 
iron industries, as there exists, we are informed, 
large quantities of similar iron sand in the North- 
ern portions of the States and in Canada, the practi- 
cal value of which is as indefinite and undecided 
as is the case with the deposits referred to, on the 
other side of the world. 
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MANY-BARRELED BATTERY GUNS. 

Lone before the principle of the revolver be- 
came the acknowledged foundation of successful 
mitrailleuse construction, battery guns comprising 
gets of barrels arranged in horizontal planes were 
projected, and these neither few in number nor 
lacking in apparent utility. Of late years this 
system has receivcd comparatively little attention, 
although in one or two instances it has been plau- 
sibly suggested to combine the barrels, radiating 
from a central point at their rear, with a feeding 
cylinder, in such manner that the rapidity of fire 
incident to the use of the latter might be availed 
of in connection with a scattering discharge of 
bullets over a wide area, The system of the Gat- 
ling gun, that of a revolver in which the barrels 
are brought successively in line, to receive the 
cartridge and discharge the same,has proved so 
satisfactory, that for a long time to come inventors 
may be expected to work in the same groove, but 
as few or none of the apparatus devised on the 
plan just previously referred to were ever fully 
tested, it still remains a question whether the same 
may not yet be capable of affording a much greater 
degree of utility than at present it gets credit for. 
While thus briefly calling attention toasubject like- 
ly to loom into prominence again whenever a war 
shall disturb any of the nations of the earth, we 
may mention the most recent of these implements 
brought out by warlike ingenuity in these piping 
days of peace. It is a magazine gun, intended to 
discharge a number of barrels either simultaneous- 
ly or in succession, and this with great rapidity. 

It is described as constructed“ with a stationary 
framework, consisting of a breech-plate extending 
downwards to the magazines, and slotted to permit 
the rotation of a many-chambered breech-piece 
which receives the cartridges and carries them up 
iuto position for firing; an extension behind the 
upper part of the breech-plate to contain and guide 
the firing mechanism ; a cradle which receives the 
magazines, and guides the rammers or feeders by 
which cartridges are forwarded to the chambers; 
and a brace which connects the cradle and breech 
extension, and affords a bearing for a compound 
shaft through which the breech-piece is revolved, 
and the simultaneous firing mechanism worked. 
The barrels are connected to the slotted plate and 
enclosed within a casing." 


STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 

WE are requested to state that the scientific 
lectures on technical subjects which, as we have 
already stated, are to be delivered at the above 
institution during the month of February, will 
commence at 8 o'clock P.M. Also, that the Stevens 
Institute has a full set of U. S. Patent Office Re- 
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ports to date, and that the issuing reports are reg- 
ularly received. They may at any time be con- 
sulted by those desiring to do so, and without 
charge, by making application at the Institute. 


ee 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSION- 

ER OF PATENTS FOR THE YEAR 1871. 
[Continued from page 66 ] 

The Senate and House of Representatives of thc 
United States of America in Congress. asscin- 
bled :— 

Under the provisions of Section 14 of the Pat- 
ent Act, I have sought to dispose of the models 
of rejected cases, by permitting regularly-incorpo- 
rated institutions of learning to select from aniong 
them such as they could make useful in teaching 
the practical sciences. "The models thus selected 
have been carefully invoiced and receipted for by 
the institutions taking them, to be held subject to 
the order of the Commissioner of Patents. In this 
manner about twelve thousand models of rejected 
cases have been disposed of, and a large nuniber 
of colleges and polytechnic schools have been sup- 
plied with valuable means of instruction. Any 
one of these models can be recalled, should it at 
any time be needed by the Office or by the courts 
in the trial of patent causes. 

The Act approved July 8, 1870, known as the 
Patent Act, has been carefully tested by fuir trial, 
and in most particulars has been found sufficient 
and satisfactory. In some features, however, I 
would respectfully suggest that it should be 
amended. 

Section 23 provides that every patent shall date 
as of a day not later than sis months from the time 
the applicant or his agent was notified of its allow- 
ance. The same section further provides that the 
applicant may have, after said notice is sent him, 
six months in which to pay hia final fee. The 
Office has not been in the habit of incurring the 
expense of having the drawings and specifications 
printed and prepared for issue until the final fees 
are paid, because frequently the application is 
abandoned after notice of allowance. It takes 
about two weeks to reproduce the drawings and 
specifications and prepare a case for issue. But 
applicants very often delay paying their final fees 
until the very last day of the six months allowed 
by statute for issuing the patent. The section 
should be so amended as to require fhe final fees 
to be paid in at the Patent Office—or, if the money 
be paid elsewhere, as provided in Section 69, to 
require the proper evidence of such payment to 
be presented to the Office—at least two weeks 
prior to the latest date allowed for the patent to 
issue. 

Section 24, considered in connection with Section 
30, gives to citizens of all governments the same 
rights and privileges before the Patent Office as 
are granted to citizens of the United States. The 
spirit of this section is praiseworthy, and to the 
citizens of countries whose governments recipro- 
cate with similar favors it is unquestionably just. 
In other cases, however, the wisdom of this pro- 
vision is by no means clear, Citizens of the 
Dominion of Canada, under our general law, can 


“obtain patents here on precisely the same terms as 


citizens of the United States, while the latter 
must have resided in Canada one year before they 
can apply for patents at the Canadian office. 

The effect of this law practically is to exclude 
all citizens of the United States from obtaining 
patents in Canada, and often the result is disas- 
trous to our inventors. The inventor, for instance, 
of a process or a machine for making a given 
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article of manufacture may suffer by the practice 
of the invention across the boundary line be- 
tween the two countries by parties who furnish 
the manufactured article in our market at such 
rates as to be ruinous to the inventor. There can 
be no protection against this practice, except in 
cases in which a patent can be obtained on the ar- 
ticle of manufacture itself as well as upon the pro- 
cess or upon the machine by which it is made. 
But where the article itself is old, and therefore 
not patentable, the inventor of the new process 
or machine for making it is, by the means indicat- 
ed, left practically without protection. 

It has been suggested in various quarters that, 
with a view to furnishing the Canadian Govern- 
ment a motive for modifying their practically pro- 
hibitory law, our own law should be so amended 
as to limit the rights granted by the Section above 
referred to the citizens of such foreign countries 
as accord to the citizens of the United States 
the same protection as is granted to their own 
citizens. I think, however, that the wiser 
course may be to open correspondence with the 
Canadian authorities through the proper diplo- 
matic channels, with a view to representing the 
nature of the injustice to which our inventors 
are now subjected ; and it is hoped that when the 
matter is thus brought home to the attention of 
the Canadian people, the proper remedy will at 
once be applied. I withhold any special recom- 
mendation in the premises to await the result of 
such correspondenge. 

Section 25 provides that, where a patent is first 
obtained in a forcign country and afterward here, 
the patent obtained here shall expire at the same 
time as the foreign patent. This law is just and 
equitable in cases where the applicant is himself 
acitizen of a foreign country. In such cases his 
monopoly here should cease when it ceases at 
home. But in cases where the patentees are citi- 
zens of the United States, I see no reason for the 
rule. In most of the countries of Europe a pat- 
entee need not necessarily be an iaventor. They 
will grant patents as well to the first man who 
imports an improvement as to the one whoinvents 
it. If the importer is the first to apply, he alone 
becomes the patentee. Hence it is frequently the 
case that persons other than the inventors will 
seize upon inventions the day they are patented 
here, and rush to Europe in advance of the inven- 
tors, and secure to themselves the foreign patents. 

This fact often compels our inventors to secure 
their patents abroad first, if they would secure 
them at all. But under certain contingencies the 
foreign patents may expire in two, three, or seven 
years. Under our law at present, their patents 
obtained here must expire at the same time. 

Section 36, providing for the recording of assign- 
ments of patents or territorial interests therein, 
I think, should be so amended as to provide in 
some manner for the recording of licenses to man- 
ufacture or use under the patent. A patentee may 
cover the country all over with licenses to man- 
ufacture and sell under his patent without having 
the records of the Office show that any portion of 
his patent, or any rights under it, have been con- 
veyed. A person in purchasing an interest in a 
patent has no means but the veracity of the pat- 
entee for learning to what extent the patent is 
involved by licenses. For the protection of per- 
sons buying interests in patents, all conveyances 
of any interests or rights of any kind should be 
made a matter of record, so that the Patent Office 
may be able to furnish reliable abstracts of title. 

Section 48 provides that parties, except parties 
to interferences, if dissatisfied with the decision 
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of the Commissioner, may appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, sitting in banc, 
I see no good reason for making an exception of 
interference cases. If other cases are appealable, 
there is no reason why interference cases should 
not be. But I would respectfully suggest whether 
this whole mattter of appeals from the Commis. 
sioner to the courts is not an anomaly in our Gov- 
ernment. It is true that intricate questions of 
law are arising and being discussed daily in tlie 
Patent Office, and there is a show of propriety in 
permitting appeals to the courts on these ques. 
tions of law; but I confess I can see no good 
rensons for permitting such appeals on questions 
of fuct. When the faets have been examined by 
a principal examiner, by the Board of Examiners. 
in-Chief, and by the Commissioner in person, 
making three separate examinations by three sep- 
arate tribunals, and all of these examiners sup. 
posed to be experts, and all agree as to what are 
the facts, an appeal to a court composed of able 
judges, but men not pretending to any expert 
knowledge of the subject-matier presented to 
them, it seems to me is not only without reason, 
but against reason. I would recommend that Sec- 
tion 48 be repealed, and that in its stead a section 
be introduced authorizing appeals to the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia sitting ia bane 
from the decisions of the Commissioner on ques 
tions of Jaw, and that such appeuls be in the 
nature of writs of error. If such amendment 
should be made, Sections 49, 50, 51, and 52 should 
also be amended to correspond. 

Section 53 provides that in applications for re- 
issues the model and the drawing may be amend. 
ed each by the other, but that neither shall be 
amended by the specification. This section works 
great hardship to inventors in many cases. | 
think it should be so amended as to authorize the 
Commissioner in person to permit, in applications 
for re-issue, either the specifications, drawings. or 
models to be amended, so as to show what is al- 
ready clearly shown in either one of them. The 
privileges granted by this section are, perhaps, 
more often misused than those of any other sec- 
tion in the patent law. The object of the section 
is to provide for the correction of errors that have 
arisen by inadvertence, accident, or mistake, and for 
such purpose it is very just and proper. Almost all 
applications under this section are for the purpose 
of obtaining broader claims than were originally 
asked for or granted. It not unfrequently happens, 
however, that a patentee, finding that some other 
person has made a valuable improvement upon 
his invention, rushes back to the Oflice to secure a 
re-issue of his patent in such form as to cover 
the later improvements. The Office, not knowing 
the facts in tlie case, and finding it possible so to 
construe the original application as to cover the 
improvement, the desired claim is granted, there. 
by giving the patentee a monopoly of what is 
really the invention of another, To guard against 
this species of fraud, I would suggest that Section 
53 be so amended as to require that a notice of all 
such applications for re-issues as seek to enlarge 
the original claims be published in the OM 
Gazette for at least four weeks previous to the day 
set for examining the same, and that opposition 
be allowed as in extension cases. 

It often happens that, by a misapprehensiou of 
the Jaw or the facts, parties in good faith make 
joint application for a patent when only one was 
the real inventor, or the two were inventors of 
different parts so distinct as to be divisible; but 
the Office, not learning these facts in an er parte 
examination, grants a patent to such parties joint- 


ly. Under the rulings of the courts, such patents 
are worthless, giving no protection, and the in- 
ventor is without remedy. I would suggest that 
Section 53 be further amended so as to make a 
misjoinder of parties ia an application. where no 
fraud was intended, a good ground for re-is<ue. 
Under the law as it now stands, the courts hold 
that a patentee surrendering his patent for re- 
issue, by such act of surrender relinquishes all his 
rights of action that may have accrued against 
infringers of the surrendered patent. This often 
works hardship and wrong against inventors. Il 
think it would be just to the patentee and equity 
to all concerned, if the law could be so amended 
as to save rights of action in such cases where the 
claim infringed is substantially the same in the 
surrendered patent as in the re-issue. 

Section 64 requires that a notice of all applica- 
tions for extensions shall be published for at least 
sixty days in one paper in the city of Washington, 
and in other papers in the section of the country 
is most interested adversely tothe extension. There 
is no way in which the Otlice can determine what 
s ction of the country is most interested adversely 
tothe extension of the patent. The practic: has 
always been to advertise in the section where the 
patentee resides; but in a majority of cases, proba- 
bly, that is not the location where those opposed 
to the extension would be most likely to see the 
notice. It very often happens that patents are ex- 
tenled before parties desiring to oppose know of 
the pendency of an application. There should be 
a single paper designated by law, in which all 
notices of applications for extensions of patents 
are published. That would enable any person to 
learn of the pendency of such applications. I 
would recommend that Section 64 be so amended 
as to require, in lieu of the publication now de- 
manded, that all notices of applications for exten- 
sions be published in the Official Gazette of the 
Patent Office for at least six weeks prior to 
the day set for hearing the same. The Official 
Gazette is already being taken by nearly every pat. 
ent attorney and solicitorof patents in the country, 
ünd by very many inventors and manufacturers. 
Such publication would be certain in almost every 
case to reach ail persons interested adversely to a 
proposed extension, and the saving thus effecte l in 
the expense of advertising would do something 
toward paving the cost of the Official Gazette. As 
the Patent Office is expected to be self-sustaining, 
it should be relieved of needless ex pense. 

One-half of the fee in extension cases is by law 
required to be paid upon filing the application and 
the balance upon granting the certificate of exten. 
sion. The decision refusing or granting the ex- 
tension is required to be made prior to the expira- 
tion of the original term of the patent. As the 
decision to extend carries the monopoly, the pat- 
entee frequently lets the certificate lie in the Oflicc 
for months and years, and sometimes for the whole 
term of the extension, without paying his final fee. 
If he needs the certificate of extension at any time 
to prosecute infringers he then takes it, and as it 
bears even date with the expiration of the origi- 
nal term, it covers the whole term of the exten- 
sion. lf he should not need the certificato for 
such purpose he may permit the extended term to 
expire and never pay his final fee. This fraud 
upon the Office should be provided against. I 
would suggest that Section 65 be so amended as to 
authorize the Commissioner to withhold and cancel 
certificates of extension in cases where the final 

fees are not paid within thirty days of date of 
notice that extension has been granted. 
Section 71 provides :— 
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That any person who, by his own Industre, genius, efforts, 
aud expense has invented or produced any new ard original 
design for a manu'acture, bust, statue, alto-relievo, or bas- 
reliers any new and original desizn for tue printing of wool- 
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By S-ction 77 the right to apply for registration 
of trade-marks is limited to citizens of the United 
States and to resi tents of such foreign countries 


en, silk, cotton, or other fabrics; any new and original im- as, “ by treaty or convention,“ afford similar pri- 


pression, ornament, p.ttern, print, or picture, to be printed, 
painted, cast, or otherwise placed on or wor«ed into any arti- 
cle of manufacture, or any new, useful, «nd original shape or 
contiguration of any article of manuficture, tlie srine not 
having been known or used by others before his invention 
or production therecf, or patented or ceseribed in any print- 
ed publication, mas, upon payment of the duty required. by 
law, and other due proceedings hal the same asin casts of 
Inventions or discoveries, ob: ain a patent therefor, 


vileges to citizens of the United States. This re- 


striction excludes residents of Canada and Eng- 


and, and perhaps other countries which, by stat- 
ute, in the absence of "treaty or convention," 
afford the right of registry to citizens of the 
United States. I therefore recommend that this 
section be amended by striking out the limiting 


I am clearly of the opinion that the present | phrase, “ by treaty or convention.“ 


mode of patenting designs is radically wrong. in- 


The discussion that has been going on in Eng- 


jurious to real inventors and the public, and not land during the past yearon the comparative mer- 


calculated“ to promote the useful arts.“ Under 
Section 71 the Ollice issues patents for mere 
changes in form or color, without regard to con- 
struction, function, or utility. This class of pat. 
ents has been to some extent subversive of the 
fundamental object of the patent law. Very 
many design patents which cannot, under the law, 
be denied, are a fraud upon the public. A man 
applies for a patent on a cultivator,or hammer, or 
any other useful tool or device, and, finding him- 
self fully anticipated in every principle and use- 
ful feature of his invention, abandons his appli- 
cation, and at once applies for a design patent for 
the same thing. This application he bases upon 
some peculiarity of form or color, having nothiug 
whatever to do with the merits or demerits of the 
article itself, and, not being anticipated in these 
respects, a patent is granted for the new design. 
The patent gives him no protection whatever, ex- 
cept as to the formor color upon which it is based. 
He, however, obtains from the Office the right to 
stamp the word “ patented " upon the article he is 
manufacturing, and thereby deceives the public, 
wrongs inventors, and brings patented articles 
into disrepute. Patents have greatly increased in 
popularity within the last few years, and mannu- 
facturers regard it as an advantage to have the 
right to affix the word “ patented” upon the pro- 
ducts of their shops or factories, "This fact has 
led to very grent abuse of the privileges granted 
by the section authorizing patents for designs. 
The protection of the publie and of true inven- 
tors alike demands such modifications of the law 
as to distinguish widely between designs and in- 
ventions. Designs are in the field of taste, beauty, 
ornamentation; while inventions have to do with 
utility, resulting from new constructions and com- 
binations. Designs look to esthetic effects; in- 
ventions, to economical productions. Each has its 
proper sphere, but so distinct that they ought 
not to overlap each other in the Office practice. 
Each should be protected, but by instruments and 
marks easily distinguishable by the public. I 
therefore recommend such modification of the 
Patent Act as will place designs upon substantially 
the saine basis as trademarks. If a design is 
new, let the applicant have a certificate of regis- 
try, with authority to mark his productions “ reg- 
istered " instead of * patented." The fact is that 
a very large proportion of designs are used mere 
ly and solely as trade-marks. A man adopts a 
peculiar form or color for his artic'es of manufac- 
ture, that they may be known as his in the mar- 
ket; that he and his place of business may be 
pointed out by the peculiarity of the color or con- 
formation. Such a modification of the law, I be. 
lieve, would furnish ample protection to designs, 
and, in fact, would enable the Oflice to issue cer- 
tificates of registration in many cases where, from 
publie policy, it now refuses design patents. I 
earnestly recommend early legislation on this 
subject. 


its of the English and American patent systems 
has excited considerable interest in this country. 
The English system finds & few honorable and 
able advocates here, but a very large majority of 
inventors and others intelligent upon the subject 
seem to be ardently attached to our own system. 
The American system secures a preliminary ex- 
amination by experts on the question of novelty, 
and the issue of the patent is made dependent 
upon the result of such examination. Conse— 
quently, the patent when issued carries with it a 
presumptive right to its claims, and immediately 
has a value in the market, the amount of value 
depending principally upon the importance of 
the invention covered by the claims. The 
strength of the presumption in favor of the 
patent will, of course, depend upon the reputation 
the Patent Office may have for making honest and 
thorough preliminary examinations. 

In England, patents are granted to every appli- 
cant without any inquiry into the questions of 
novelty or usefulness; and the patent is utterly 
without value until the patentee has, by litigation 
in the courts, established the fact that the inven- 
tion to which it relates is new and useful. Unless 
an inventor is able to pay court costs and liberal 
fees to attorneys and experta, he is much richer 
without a patent than with one. A poor inventor, 
under the English system, is entirely at the mercy 
of capitalists, and must in general assign a con- 
trolling interest in his patent to secure the means 
to es.ablish even a presumption in its favor. 

The objections urged against the American egys- 
tem, so far as there is any validity at all in them, 
are chargeable, I believe, against the mode in 
which the system is organized and operated rather 
than against the system itself. The more thorough 
and searching the preliminary examination, the 
more valuable will be the patent when issued ; 
the better the organization of the Office to secure 
such examinations, the greater will be judicial 
and public confidence in the validity of patents. 
To secure the best possible organization for this 
purpose is a matter of the highest consideration. 
That the present organization of the examining 
corps has some radical defects cannot bs denied. 
That these defects can, in a great measure, be 
remedied, I feel very confident. On this subject, I 
propose soon to address a communication to the 
Honorable Secretary of the Interior, and if it 
meets his approbation it will probably be forward- 
ed to Congress with such suggestions as he may 
be pleased to make. 

Protection to inventors is encouragement to 
every branch of industry. Such protection has 
already placed our country far in advance of all 
others in the development and adaptation of la- 
bor-saving machinery. In addition tothis class of 
wealth which inventors have contributed to the 
country, they have paid, directly, the entire cost 
of our patent system and three fourths of a mil. 
lion of dollars in excess. They do not now ask 
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that the fees shall be reduced nor that the excess 
shall be returned; but they do demand that the 
organization of the Office shall be such as to do 
better work, and that the force be made sufficient 
to do it more promptly. On these matters I would 
recommend cautious but liberal legislation. Re- 
gpectfully submitted. M. D. LEGGETT, 
| Commissioner of Patents. 


NEW AMERICAN PATENTS. 


WE give, as follows, notices of some of the most 
interesting inventions for which Letters-Patents of 
the United States have recently been issued :— 


APPARATUS FOR EXHAUSTING GAS FROM RE- 
TORTS.—J. Kidd, New York City.—Jan. 23.—The 
more noticeable feature of this improvement is 
found in the combination with a vaporizing ap- 
paratus, in which vapor is generated under press- 
ure,of two wet gas-meter drums, both made fast 
to one shaft; one drum being driven by the press- 
ure of the escaping vapor as it passes to retorts to 
be decomposed, and the other connected to the 
outlets of said retorts for exhausting or withdraw- 
ing the gas therefrom. There is also claimed an 
adjustable cock or outlet, placed in any part of the 
exit-pipe between the decomposing retort and the 
exhausting drum, for allowing air to be drawn into 
the drum with the gas. 


MANUFACTURE OF GRUBBING HOES AND PICks. 
—J. Lee, Cleveland, Ohio.—Jan. 23.—This inven. 
tion relates to forming the eyes of grubbing hoes, 
mattocks, and other similar implements, having an 
eye for holding the handle, so that the said eye 
shall have its ends above the bar or blank closed, 
or nearly so, and consists in the employment of a 
flat, broad-headed eye-pin on which to extend and 
spread the metal of the ears sidewise after the 
eye-hole is punched. 


TOOL FOR TWISTING WIRE FOR WIRE GUARDS. 
—J. McMurray, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Jan. 23; ante- 
dated Dec. 30.— The more important element in 
this invention comprises a method of forming 
wire-guards of unannealed wire, by the twisting 
together at intervals of the strands in pairs, to 
form the figures or meshes by means of clamps 
having faces formed with V-grooves in them. 


VULCANIZED RUBBER PENCIL-MARK ERASER.— 
T. H Müller, Yonkers, N. Y.—J«n. 23.—In the 
manufacture of india-rubber erasers composed of 
an india-rubber body combined with a wrapper or 
sheath of wood, paper, leather, or other material, 
this inventor claims the mode of joining the same 
together by applying the sheath or wrapper while 
the rubber is in the green or plastic state, and 
then uniting the two by and during the act of 
vulcanizing. 


METHOD OF PROTECTING SAFES, ETC., FROM 
BuRGLARS.—C. C. Rowell and W. Duncan, Leba- 
non, N. H.—Jan. 23.—Among other essential fea- 
tures of this apparatus may be more particularly 
noted the combination with an electric circuit, and 
clockwork operated by the same, of peculiarly 
constructed alarm-gongs, also an alarm-box the 
door or other port of which is made up of a series 
of perforated plates, the perforations of which 
break joints to prevent ingress to the clockwork, 
while free air communication is retained with the 
interior of the box to emit the sound of the alarm. 


STOVE-PIPE SUPPORTER.—R. Street, Albany, 
N. Y.—Jan. 23; ante-dated Jan. 20.—This holder 
for fastening stove and other pipes in position is 
constructed with projecting ends, pierced for the 
passage through of a bent rod, the whole firmly 
held together by a cap or slide that embraces both 
projecting ends and bent rod. 


LANTERN.—C. S. S. Baron, Bellaire, Ohio.—.Jan. 
23.—In this device, a lantern having outer tubular 
guards, for connecting the dome with the foot to 
secure the globe, are used; such tubular guards 
made in distinct and separable sections, so as to 
be united with each other and to admit of their 
separation. In the lantern as made with such sec- 
tions, there is also combined a suitable automatic 
locking spring. This spring has its free ends pro- 
vided with their upper edges beveled downwardly 
and their lower edges straight, to act in conjunc- 
tion with the ends of the tubular guards, to effect 


their automatic locking, and to prevent unlocking 
of said connection; certain other combinations of 
parts are also included in the invention. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC ENGINE.— C. V. Gaume, 
Williamsburg, N. ¥.—Jan. 23.—The gist of this in- 
vention is found in an armature formed of a cen- 
tral bar attached to a wheel at its center, and hav- 
ing cross-heads between center and ends that are 
provided with short bars upon their ends parallel 
to the central bar, and whose ends project equally 
upon the outer and inner sides of the cross-heads. 


BOOT AND SHOE.—J. M. Hunter, New York City. 
—Jan. 23.—This improved boot or shoe has a per- 
meable insole, composed of pasteboard, with open 
or unsaturated woolen and muslin on one or both 
sides thereof, the parts being compressed together 
and joined by a waterproof cement at the edges. 
Certain novel arrangements of parta relate to the 
ventilation of the foot-gear and the swiveling of 
the heels thereof. There is also claimed a novel 
arrangement of bent wire springs having a fixed at- 
tachment to the heel and also to the metallic sole, 
bending upwards, whereby the shank’ is retained 
to the cavity of the foot. 


PRINTING TELEGRAPH.—T. A. Edison, Newark, 
N. J.—Jan. 23.— In this apparatus two ty pe-wheels 
are fitted to slide endwise of their shaft, in com- 
bination with mechanisin to give such end move- 
ment, and a shield to prevent an impression from 
more than one of the type-wheels. The invention 
also includes a lever connected with the type- 
wheel shaft, and type-wheels in combination with 
fingers that are moved by the impression lever. 


Also, & stationary notched ring in combination. 


with the type wheels fitted to slide endwise on the 
shaft. 


HORSESHOE.—W. L. Edwards, Ellison, III.— 
Jan. 23.—This improved horseshoe is made in two 
parts, hinged or jointed together at the toe and 
provided with & spring, bent in the center, and the 
ends attached to the sides of the shoe at the heel. 
There is also provided, in combination with the 
horseshoe as thus constructed, leveled heel-calks, 
slotted plate, set-screws, and apron, arranged in 
suitable relation with each other. 


HAND-MIRROR.—A. C. Esterbrook, Northampton, 
Mass.—Jan. 23.—This invention embraces a novel 
method of fastening the glass into a hand or toilet 
mirror by means of a beveled edge in the cavity, 
anda corresponding bevel on the strip of wood or 
other material. Also, the combination with such 
bevels of a shoulder and table suitably provided in 
relation thereto. 


PREPARING ToOBACCO.—E. Goodwin, New York 
City.— Jan. 23.—This process comprises the extrac- 
tion of the unpleasant odors and a portion of the 
nicotine from tobacco, by subjecting the tobacco 
to heat in a vacuum or partial vacuum. Also, the 
infusion of flavoring or sweetening substances in 
the tobacco while in a vacuum or partial vacuum. 


ROTARY WASHING AND SCOURING MACHINE.— 
J. F. Holmes, Providence, R. l.—Jan. 23.—A series 
of pivoted buckets are mounted at or near the 
periphery of a revolving cylindrical or drumlike 
structure, and arranged to alternately maintain a 
vertical and inverted position and discharge their 
contents into the interior of the cylinder. The 
invention also includes the combination of a 
water-tank, a revolving cylinder, and a series of 
pivoted buckets, mounted at the periphery of the 
cylinder, and arranged to elevate water from the 
bottom of the tank and discharge it downward 
into the interior of the cylinder. Also, the com- 
bination of pivoted buckets, stationary bearing 
surface, shelving plates, and revolving cylinder. 


ELASTIC RUBBER VARNISH.—G, Hook, Harwich, 
Masg.— Jun. 23.—This is a new composition of 
matter termed a rubber elastic varnish, and con- 
sisting of rubber and boiled linseed-oil incorpo- 
rated with each other. 


STOP-COCK.--J. Maclaren, Scranton, Pa.—Jan. 
23.—This improvement comprises a stop-cock hav- 
ing a flexible ball-valve opened only by the press- 
ure of the fluid beneath, said ball valve having a 
horizontal rotation on its seat, and being guided by 
a stem which ascends freely into the screw-plug by 
which the ball is pressed down upon ita seat. 


BRAKE FOR SEWING-MACHINER,—N. F. Palmer, 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.—Jan. 23.—This apparatus is con- 
stituted by an automatic belt-brake composed of a 


lever, frame, and cushion, arranged in suitable 
relation with each other. 


PRESSURE ACCUMULATOR.—W. D. Grimshaw, 
Ansonia, Conn.—Jun. 30.—This invention relates 
to devices for accumulating power, by means ot 
compressed air, in hydraulic presses and other ap. 
paratus of a similar description, in which there is 
naturally an irregularity of action and temporarr 
stoppage each beat of the pump, which is very de- 
trimental and objectionable in some kinds of work; 
hence, the use of compressed air between the pump 
and the plunger of the press has been found very 
advantageous by accumulating pressure, and giv. 
ing a steady and elastic action to the plunger. But 
in cases where a heavy pressure is required, much 
difficulty has been experienced in storing the air, 
owing to the heat generated in compressing it, 
which interferes with the close fit and working of 
the valves of the pump employed in producing it. 
and is otherwise objectionable; also, when such 
compressed air acts upon the surface of the water 
through the intervention of pistons, much difficulty 
is experienced in keeping the latter tight, and the 
complication of such an arrangement is a drawback 
to its adoption. This improvement consists in a 
novel construction of pressure accumulator, in 
which a series of reservoirs in valvular communi. 
cation above and below is used, the one of said 
reservoirs being provided with an inlet at its lower 
end, and the other or succeeding reservoir having 
an outlet at its upper part arranged to extend 
downwards within it, whereby & charge of com. 
pressed air may be stored in the reservoirs through 
the direct agency ofthe water without the interven. 
tion of pistons, and a highly compressed force be con- 
veniently obtained upon the surface of the water 
in its way to the press, free from all overheating. 


PuMP.—Joseph W. Hopkins, New York City.— 
Jan. 30.—This invention relates to pumps in which 
the valves are arranged to work in boxes or cy- 
linders outside of the pump barrel, and it consists, 
firetly, in & construction of such boxes or cylinders 
whereby the same bolt that serves to tie the oppo 
site heads of said boxes or cylinders together, and 


(to hold them to their places, also answers as a 


| guide for the valves. 


The invention also includes 
a construction of the heads of said boxes or cylin- 
der, whereby they are made to form the seats and 
ports for the valves. 


VALVES FOR STEAM-ENGINES.—Joseph W. Hop- 
kins, New York City.— Jan. 30.— This invention 
consists in a combination, within a valve or steam- 
chest, of an oscillating abutment and a slide-valve. 
withattached cylinder, the abutment being arranged 
within the cylinder, and being provided with in- 
Jets and outlets for operation in concert with pas- 
sages in the slide-valve, and with the ports or pae 
saves of the engine cylinder, so that, on turning the 
abutment at intervals alternately in a reverse 
direction, steam is admitted to and exhausted from 
opposite ends alternately of the valve cylinder to 
throw the valve. Said improvement is applicable 
to steam-pumps as well as to steam-engines. 


Pesign-Patents. 


Under the new law aliens as well as citizens can obtain de- 


sign-patents for fromthree-and-a-half to fourteen years at an 
expense of from ten to thirty dollars fer Government fees, and 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollarsfor agency charges; making 
a totalcost of from twenty-five to fifty-five dollars. These 


patents cover all novelties of form or configuration of articles 


of manufacture. No model is necessary fora design-patent. 
50 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS!!!- 

EVERY INVENTOR should purchase and study. 
This Table of Movements contains nearly fire times as many 
díagrams and descriptions ar any other Table published in the 
country. It costs only a dollar, and its perusal may save many 
an Inventor dayt, weeks, or months of study, and hundreds of 
dollars of useless expense. Published by Brown, Coomss 4 
Co., 189 Broadway, New York. Sent by mall for $1 12. 
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Each number ofthe AMERICAN ARTISAN contains 
sixteen pages of instructive and interesting reading matter, 
in which the progress of the Arts and Sciences 18 recorded in 
familiar language, divested of dry technicalities and abstruse 
words and phrases. In this journal is published regularly the 
Official List of all Patents issued weekly from the United 
States Patent Office. Twenty-six numbers makea half-yearly 
yolume of handsome and convenient size. 


The AMERICAN ARTISAN isa weekly journal de- 
voted to the interests of Artisans and Manufacturers, Invent- 
orsand Patentees. It is published every Wednesday, at 
189 Broadway (opposite John street), New York, by 
BROWN, COOMBS A4 CO., Solicitors of American and 
Foreign Patents. The proprietors of this journal respectfully 
announce that it is their aim to make it more instructive and 
Interesting than any other similar periodical in the United 
S:ates or Europe. 


The AMERICAN ARTISAN contains numerous ORI- 
eINAL ENGRAVINGS and descriptions of Nsw MACHINERY ;No- 
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Messrs. Baown, Coomus & Co., Proprietors of the AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN, offer their best services to Jnventors, as 
Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents. Mr. HENRY T. 
Brown, of this firm, has had more than éwenty-four years’ ex- 
perience in that profession, both in this country and Europe, 
und his long practice has made him personally known to 
thousands of Inventors and Patentees. The applications for 
the Patents upon many of the greater and more important In- 
ventions of the present century have been prepared by him. 
Messrs. Brown, Coox BS & Co., besides having had the long 
experience without which it is impossible to properly advise 
Inventors in matters relating to applications for Patents and 
all proceedings before the Patent Office growing out of such 
applications, and to properly prepare the documenta neces 
sary for such applications and proceedings, have such facili- 
ties for the transaction of all branches of the business of Pa- 
tent Attorneys as enable them to promise an absolute cer- 
tainty of success in their efforts to obtain Letters-Patent for 
Inventions which are really new and useful. The best evi- 
dence of the manner in which the busincgs is performed is 
that the " AMERICAN ARTISAN PATENT AGENCY," 
during the six years of its existence, has been (Ae most suc- 
cessful institution of the kind ever established. 


INVITATION TO INVENTORS. 


The principal Office of Messrs. BRowN, Coomss & Co. is at 
189 Broadway, New York, opposite John Street, where all 
Inventors—whether resident or temporarily sojourning in 
the city—are invited to visit them. In most instances, no 
model or drawing of an Invention will be necessary on the 
first interview, as a mere oral description by the visitor will 
ordinarily suffice to convey such a knowledge of his inven- 
tion as will enable Messere. BROWN, Coombs & Co. to definite- 
ly determine whether a machine or process is new or old— 
patentable or not. 

Messrs. BRowN, Coomss & Co. are prepared to furnish to 
persons residing at a distance from New York—free of charge 
—written opinions as to whether Inventions contain any fea- 
tures of patentable novelty ; to do this they simply require a 
sketch or rough model of the Machine or other Inventior. 
that ia supposed to be new, together with a brief description 
of the ame; and as soon as possible thereafter a letter of the 
best advice is mailed to the person desiring the information. 
These opinions are formed from their own mature experience, 
and may generally be relied upon. In some few instances, 
however, it may be desirable to have a preliminary examina- 
tion made in the United States Patent Office in Washington, 
in which city Messrs. BRowN, Coos2s & Co. have a Branch. 
Office for the transaction of such business as can only be sa- 
tisfactorily performed in that city. For this extra service the 
small fee of £5 is payablein advance, 


EXPENSES OF OBTAINING PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS 
AND DESIGNS UNDER THE 


NEW PATENT LAW. 


In making application under the new law of 1870 fora 
United States Patent for an Invention, the first instalment cf 
the Government fee is $15, which sum—together with fifty 
cents revenue stamp-tax on the power-of-attorney—is payabée 
in advance on applying for the Patent, and $20 additional are 
due to the Government when the Letters-Patent are allowed. 
The agency fee charged by Messrs. BRowN, Coomus & Co. is 
from $25 upward, according to thel;bor involved, but ir all 
cases their charges will be as moderate as possible for the 
preparation of drawings and all necessary documents, This 
fee is not payable until after the application has been pre- 
pared and the case is ready to be sent to Washington, and it 
includes all necessary services performed by Messrs. DRowN, 
CooxBs & Co. through their Branch Opice in Washington, to 
secure the speedy and certain issue of the Patent. 

Patents for Designs can be obtained at a less cost than Pa- 
tents for Inventions, but these Patents only cover novelty of 
shape or configuration. They can be obtained for three and 
a half. seven, or fourteen years. The Government fecs are 
payable in one sum in advance, and are $10 for three and a 
half years, $15 for seven years, and $30 for fourteen years. 
Mesers. Brown, CooMnas & Co.'s agency charges on Design 
Patents vary from $15 to $25. The Patent Office does not 
require models for Design Patents. 


NO EXTRA FEES. 


A leading feature of Messrs. BRowN, OpoMxBs & Co.'« mode 
of doing businesa is that, except under nome extraordinary 


and unusual circumstances, no extra charges are made in case 
of rejection and subsequent successful proseculion. 


CAVEATS. 

Before an Inventor has completed his machine or improve- 
ment, he can cause a description of it—accompanied by a 
drawing, if necessary, and illustrating his invention so far as 
it is perfected—to be made and deposited in the secret ar- 
chives "" ofthe Patent Office as a ** caveat," which entitles 
him to receive notice, during the next year, of any applica- 
tion for patent made by another persou on a similar invention, 
and gives him the opportunity to contest priority of inven- 
tion with such other person. The Government fee on a ca- 
veat, under the new law, is $10, and Messrs. BROWN, CooxBS 
& Co.'s charge for preparing all necessary papers is from $10 
to $15. Caveats can only be filed by citizens of the United 
States, or foreigners who have resided in this country for 
one year and made oath of their intention to become citizens. 


REJECTED APPLICATIONS, EXTENSIONS, RE-ISSUES, 
INFRINGEMENTS. 
Messrs. BROWN, Coomss & Co. also give special attention 


‘to the prosecution of applications for Patents which have 


been rejected in the hands of other attorneys; also, to the 
extension of expiring Letters- Patent, and to the re-issue of de- 
fective Letters- Patent, in all of which branches of business 
they have been eminently successful. They also give opi- 
nions on the infringement of Patents. 


MODBLS, SPECIMENS, ETC. 

No models are required for design-patents, and in other 
cases it is left to the discretion of the Commissioner of Pa- 
tents whether he will require a model; but in order to enable 
the model to be dispensed with, the drawings require to be 
very full and plain, and the specification to be prepared with 
great care and skill, and it will be more than ever necessary 
that the inventor should employ a thoroughly competent at- 
torney. Messrs. BROWN, Cooxza1 & Co. will, whenever de- 
sired, and ifitis possible to do so, obtain the permission of 
the Commissioner of Patents to dispense with a model. This, 
in many cages, will save the inventor much trouble and ex- 
pense in obtaining the patent; but we recommend, as a gen- 
eral rule, that à model should accompany the application. 
Models, when required, must be neatly and substantially 
made of hard wood or metal—or if of soft wood must be 
painted or varnished ; they should not exceed one foot in 
any of their dimensions. 

Applications for Patents on Compositions of Matter require 
to be accompanied by specimens of the ingredients and of 
the composition. 

To enable Messrs. Bkown, Coomss & Co. to properly pro- 
ceed with any application, the models—when required—or 
specimens should be placed in their hands along with the 
Government fee, or the first installment thereof, at the first 
stage of the application. The models or samples may. be for- 
warded to Meesrs. BROWN, CoouBs & Co. by express, care- 
fully boxed, and money may be sent by express, by check or 
draft, or by post-office money order. 


FOREIGN PATENTS. 

The facilities of Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. for obtain- 
ing Patents in the various European countries are equal, if 
not superior, to those of any other house in the United States. 
With regard to their qualifications for euch business, it need 
only be stated that Mr. Brown has had the preparation of 
more European applications than any other person in this 
country. Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. have their own 
agencies in the principal capitals of Europe. A circular re- 
lating to Foreign Patent business wlll be furnished free on 
application personally or by mail. 


TRADE-MARKS. 

One of the provisions of the new law is that for the protec- 
tion of TtADX-MARKS by registration in the United States 
Patent Office. Heretofore, Trade-marks—exccpt so far as par- 
ticular designs could be patented— were only protected ina 
loose and uncertain manner by the State courts; but now 
the United States offers definite and certain protection for 
the term of thirty years, at a fee of $25. Messrs. Brown, 
CoomBs & Co. obtain these protections upon the most rea- 
sonable terms, according to the nature of the caae. 


CANADIANS AND OTHER FOREIGNERS. 

The new Patent Law removes all restrictions which have 
heretofore existed avainst Canadians and other foreigners, ex- 
cept as to the filing of Caveats. Inhabitants of Canada may 
now obtain Patents by payment of the same Government fees 
as are required from American citizens. 

Any further information that may be desired on any mat- 
ter relating to Patents, or to the new Patent Law, will be 
cheerfully given to any person applying personally or by 
letter to 


BROWN, COOMBS & co., 
SOLICITORS OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS, 


No. 189 Broapwar, New YORK. 
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Any person, firm. or corporation domiciled in the United 


THIRTY CENTS per line, outside. 


Eight words make a line. No extra charge for Cuts. 


ILLIAMSON’S ROAD.STEAMER HAULS 


ten to twenty tuns on an ordinary road. 
WILLIAMSON'S STKAM-PLOW plows at the rate of two acres 
per hour. For particulars address D. D. WILLIAMSON, 
2 to 15 Box 1809, or 32 Broadway, New York City. 


RICHARDSON, MERIAM & co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE LATEST IMPROVED PATENT 


Daniels & Woodworth Planing Machines, 
n S Sash and Molding, Tenon- 
ing, ortising, Boring, Shaping, 
ertical and Circular Re-Saw- 
ing Machines, Saw Mills, 

Saw Arbors, Scroll Saws, 
a va =P EAM 3 Spoke 
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= DUAE Mats oF Notus T States, or in any foreign country affording by treaty or conven- 
Machinery. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LISTS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Warehouse, 107 Liberty Street, New York, 
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tion similar privileges to citizens of the United States, may, 
under the new law of patents and copyrights, obtain the right 
to the exclusive use, for thirty years, of any TRADE-MARK con- 
sisting of any new figure or design, or any new word ornew 


combination of words, letters, or figures, upon their manutac- 


PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES—COMBINING | tures, and otherwise in their business. 
the maximum of efficiency, durability, and economy with 
the minimum of weight and price. They are widely and favora- 
bly known, more than 1000 being in use. All warranted satisfac. 
tory or no sale. Rae deh circulars sent on application. Ad. 

dress J.C. HOADLEY & CO.. Lawrence, Mass. Vol 14 


OHN E. BENDIX, PATTERN AND MODEL 


e Maker, Room No. 13, New Haven Railroad Freight 
A 7 . entrance in Franklin Street, opposite the Tombs, New 
ork. 


This protection extends to trade-marks already Jn use for 


any length of time or about to be adopted. 


To obtain such protection, address 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO, 


Models of any Designin Wood or Metal. 

Grates, Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, and Machinery 
oe made at the shortest notice, and on reasonable 
erins. 

Particular attention paid to Iron Architectural Plumber’s 


Patterns. Vol 14 tf 
Price-lists, etc 


P U M P the Best and Cheapest: 


CENTRIFUGAL POWER PUMP 


ever invented, with overwhelming testimony in its favor. 
(15 pages of letters. over 800 references), send tor new and illus: 
trated pamphlet (40 pages—free) to 
NE. 18 Miro 
aldwinsville, N. .J. 
The Heald and Sisco 1 lately received the First Pre- 
mium at the Louisiana State Fair, held at New Orleans, over 
all Centrifugal Pumps exhibited. 5 Vol. 14 


189 Broadway, New York. 


FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


For Description, 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS, 


BY HENRY T. BROWN. 


ATENTS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


This is by far the most comprehensive collection of mechani- 
1t* E. H. GIBBS & CO., 11 Wall Sreet, N.Y. |a, 


cal movements ever published, nnd the arrangement of the 


illustrations and descriptive letter-press— which is entirely 


ILLIAM E. CASE, MANUFACTURER OF 


Light Machinery, Presses, à 
Hamilton firent. Newark, N Diet: apa. Models, 6. anā 08 


new—makes it more convenient tor reterencethan any other 
agens JOHN DANE, Jun., 95 Liberty Street, New York. 


collection. It 1s the cheapest book on practical mechanics 


ever published. Price ONE DoLLAR. By mail.12 cents extra. 


Patent Band-Saw Machines] 4Aberal discount allowed to canvassers. The sale in all the 


Of the most approved kinds, of vari. | manufacturing cities, towns, and villages in the United States 
ous sizes, tO saw bevel as well as 
Fquare, withont inclining the table, 
by FIRST & PRYIBIL, 452 to 456 Tenth 
avenue, New York. Price $250, $275, 
$250, and $400. Three hundred ma- 
chines of ourown make in operation. 
Send for circular. Manufacture, also, 
— an improved saw-filing e 
~e price $30. Have also on hand a large 

stock of the best FRENCH BAND-SAW 


S£" BLADES. 
1 to 26 Vol. 14 


and Canada can be made so large as to render it highly remu: 
nerative to any enterprising persone who will undertake to 


canvase for it in those places. 


i OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


NI A peculiarly handy little manual."— Ae: York Times. 


507 NO MACHINIST should be without a eopy of “One of the most interesting publications of the present 
“Five HUNDRED AND SEVEN MECHANIOAL MOVEMENTS." | year."— City Item, Philadelphia. 

This is by far the largest illustrated Table of Movements ever | We should place this book in the hands of every inventor 
He. FRUMEIAR SERRO GOGH. cet one n. and mechanic.’ —Am. Journalof Mining. 


New York. Price $1. By mail, 12 cents extra. 
“A valuable book for mechanics."— Mining and Scientifc 
Press. 


* Artisans,inventors, and students should get the work. 
— Chronicle, Pittsburg, Pa. 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS!!! 


MACHINERY, 


Safes, and Mechanical Supplies, 


BROWN COOMBS & Co., Publishers, 
ENT, GOODNOW & CO., BOSTON, MASS, | 


PUBLISHERS OF "PATENT STAR,” sel] Patent Rights and 
Goods of all kinds. 
Orders solicited. Agents wanted. 
Send stamp for copy. 


Office of the“ AMERICAN ARTISAN." 


15¢.0 w. tt 


No. 189 Broadway, New York! 


Feb. 7, 1872] 


" CARBOLIZED RUBBER," VULCANIZED, 


For Pump, Foot, and Delivery Valves, and 
Packing. 
ELASTICITY AND INTEGRITY PRESERVED 
BY THE INTRODUCTION OF “CARBOLIC ACID.” 


Gutta Percha and Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
H to 13 Vol 14 6s* Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York. 


Allen Engine Works, 


FOURTH AVENUE AND ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH AND 
Oxe HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIRST STS.. NEW YORK CITY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTER’S GOVERNOR, 
The Allen Boiler, 


And standard straight-edyes, surface plates, and angle plates. 
Four First Premiums awarded at the Fair of the American 


Institute. 1870. 
Send foran Illustrated Cureniar. [23—Vol 11 os. 


ANDREWS’ 


Centrifugal Pump. 


Can show 25 per cent. advantage orer any Centri- 
Jugal Pump in Use. 


BEST & CHEAPEST PUMPS IN THE WORLD. 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 
414 Water St., New York 


3 Vol. 13. 


WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF - 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY 
Sucn as 


Noodworth Planers, 
Tonguing and Grooving Machines, 
Power Mortising, Tenoning, Packing Box 
and Wood-working Machines generally. 
Nos. 24 and 26 CENTRAL STREET (COR. OF UNION), 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Vol 12 0.8. 
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p ave ly* o. 


QUILD & GARRISON, Manufacturers of 
Steam Pumps, 
Vacuum Pumps, 
Steam Engines, 
Vacuum Pans, 

And all the various connections, 
For sale at the STEAM PUMP 
WORKS, 

Nos. 26 28, and 80 First street, 


Williamsburg, N. Y. 


+ 
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Trade-marks. 


Any person, firm, or corporation domiciled in the Uii cd 
ates, or in any foreign country affording by treaty or con- 
'ntlon similar privileges to citizens of the United States, may 
wer the new law ot patents and copyrights. obtain the right 
the exclusive use. for thirty years, of any TRADK-MARK COL- 
sting of any new figure or design. or any new word ornew 
nbination of words, letters, or figures, upon their mant fac. 
ires. and otherwise in their business. 

This protection extends to trade-marks already in use for 
iy length of time or about to be adopted. 

To obtain such protection, address 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO. 
189 Broadway, New York. 


[HE BEST SAW-GUMMER OUT, ONLY $15. 
A. Emery Grinders at $25, $10, and $100. Diamond Turning 
‘ols, 515. Solid Emery Wheels of all sizes. The above stan- 
ANE CoS are ALL of our own manufacture. Address THE 
ANITE CO., Stroudsburg, Monroe County, Pa. 11 Voll130s 


OT S’ SAFETY HOISTING 
Machinery. 
OTIS BROTHERS & CO.. 
348 Broadway. New York. 


vou on 


AM 
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WITHIN THE 
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PAST MONTH 


Fifteen Boiler Explosions, 


CAUSING THE DEATH OF THIRTY HUMAN BEINGS AND 
AN IMMENSE LOSS OF PROPERTY, 


Have occarred in the United States. 
vented had 


THE HARRISON 


This dreadful slavghter and loss could have been pre- 


SAFETY BOILER 


Been in use instead of the Flue, Tubular, Round, or Patented Boilers that will explode. 


THE HARRISON SAFETY 


Is the only Steam Generator made that will not Explode with 
Disastrous Results. 


They have been practically tested for Eleven Years in our largest manufacturing establish- 
ments, and are pronounced the safest and most economical of all boilers. 


Manufactured at the 


HARRISON BOILER WORKS, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN A. COLEMAN, Agent, 110 Broadway, New York, 
And 139 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


McNAB & HARLIN 


MANUFACTURING CO., 


Manufacturers of 


BRASS COCKS, PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK, 


Globe Valves, Gauge Cocks, Steam Whistles, and Water 
Gauges, Wiouglit-iron Pipe and Fittings, 
BRASS AND COMPOSITION CASTINGS, 
15 Vol. 1408 


No. 56 John Street New York. 


Safety Store Elevators 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS IF ROPE, 
BELT, & ENGINE BREAK. 


No nice adjustment requiring constant attention. Price 
one-third less than others claiming to be safe. Address 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO, 


Manufacturers ot 


Engines, Boilers, 
414 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 


Hoisting Machinery for every conccivable use. 
23 Vol. 13 os. 


BALL & CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 
e Manufacturers of Woodworth's, Dauiel's, and Dimen, 
gion Planers; Molding, Matching, Tenoninz, Mortising, Shap 
‘ng, and Boring Machines; Scroll Saws, Re 3 Hand Bor- 
ing, Wood Turning Lathes. and a variety of other Machines for 
Working Wood. Also, the best Patent Dcor, Hub, and Rail 
Car Mortising Machines in the world. Send for our Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 
RICHARD BALL. F. HALSTED. 
22— V ol. 12 


RIDER’S GOVERNOR CUT-OFF ENQINE 


Pumps, Etc., 


MANUFACTURED BY THE DELAMATER IRON-WORKR, 

FOOT OF WEST THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
The prominent features of this Engine are— 

Economy equal to any. 

Perfect regulation of speed by Cut-off. 

Entire absence of delicate or complicated mechanism. 

Simplicity of design and non-liablity of derangement. 

Requiring no more care than common Engines. 

NoTE.—This improvement can be applied in many cases to 
9 Engines. 

Descriptive pamphlets sent free on application to the 


DELAMATER IRON-WORKS, 


Foot of West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
19 Vol 13 tf os y 


AGENCY AT PARIS 


For American Inventors and Manufacturers, 
MoKEAN & COMPANY, 


16—Vol 8 tf 0.8. 5 RUK SoRIRR. Paris. FRANCE. 


X PLOSIO N S—INCRUSTATIONS—PRE_ 
VENTED by Winans’ Scaling Powder, New York. Sixteen 


years in practical, successtul use; no humbug; references 
everywhere. 25 to 11 os 


In Economy, Durability, and Fast Cutting, the 
UNION EMERY WHEELS AND HONES 


arenotequaled. They were awarded the 


HIGHEST PRIZE 


At the American Institute Fair, New York. and at the Indus- 
trial Exposition, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


qRADEMAR, THE UNION STONE CO. 
— p e EE Manufacture Solid Emery and Corundum 


I a: Wheels, Coarse Hand Stones for cleaning 
f, 1 fect and other rough work. Fast-cut- 
j ting OilStones for tools, to be used instead 
1 of agrindstone. Fine-grained Hones and 
. Oil Stones for putting a keen edge on tools, 
E razors, etc. Emery and Corundum Slips 
or various purposes. Artificial Stone Machines, Emery-grind- 
ers, Saw.zummers, Diamond-tools. Oil Stone Holders, etc 
Send for circular and price-list to JOHN F. WOOD, Treasurer, 
29 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. Branch Office, 93 Liberty 
street, Now York. 19 to 18 Vol. 14* 
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ENGRAVINGS OF NEW INVENTIONS, 


WE would call the speciai attention of INVENTORS and Par- 
ENTEES to the advantages which must result from having en. 
gravings of new machines, tools, etc., published in the AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN. The illustrations shown in the present 
number are fair specimens of the skill and taste of our artists. 
We are prepared to execute such engravings at short notice and 
very moderate prces—in fact, we require only the mere cost cf 
he engraver's labor, charging nothing for a large amcunt of 
space devoted to descriptive detalle, and (whenever requested) 
we shall subsequently send the engraved blocks totheinventor 
by express, for use in circulars, handbills, or other purposes. 
None but ORIGINAL illustratione—preferably executed by our 
Own engravers—will be published in the AMERICAN ARTI- 
SAN. Distant patentees desiring to have their inventions illus- 
trated and described in our columns, should at once send us a 
small model of their machine, by express (prepaid); or mall a 
good photograph, together with their LETTERS-PATENT, to our 
address. We willthen promptly examine the same, and return 
a reply, Stating the precise expense of the engraving.the pay- 
ment of which will be always required in advance. Address 
models.documents, etc., for the above object, as follows:-- 


BROWN, COOMBS & c., 
Publishers of the“ AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 
189 Broadway, New York City. 
ROCKWOOD & Co., 
MECHANICAL AND LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
No. 845 Broadway, New York. 
First Premium of American Institute, 186 , ‘67, '69, and 1810. 
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ot WIanght-Inn Sectional Safety Bill 


IMPROVED AND PERFECTED BY FOUR YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, AND THE SALE OF NEARLY FIVE HUNDRED BOILERS FOR ALL MANNER OF USES. 


The working portion is composed entirely 
of Wrought-Iron Boiler Tubes, which are 
tested to a pressure of 500 pounds per 
square inch. The largest Boiler i 
equal in strength to the smallest, 
as all are composed of a greater 
or less number of the same parts, 
uniform in size and strength. Thi: 
peculiarity of construction secure 
very light weight and small six 
of parts. 


Great Portability. 


The largest Boiler can be carried 
into the most difficult places, 
through doors and down common 
stairways where necessary, 


VERY CHEAP FREIGETS, 


NS Rn 022472 AA Owing to very light total weight 
c Eme c oe =), and low freight classification. 
I a Permits mule transportation in 
mining and mountain regions, 
Easy enlargement or reduction 
of size, without disturbing foun- 
dations or side walls. 


Ir has been our aim to produce a boiler 
constructed entirely of uniform and inter- 
changeable parts, perfectly safe from ex- 
plosion, easily enlarged or dimin- 
ished in size, all parts accessible 
for cleaning, repairs, or removal ; 
also, economical and durable. 

Such a Boiler we now offer to 
the public, and shall constantly 
keep on hand all parts ready for 
shipment, by which new Boilers 
may be furnished, or any of our 
Boilers in use may be enlarged, 
or any of their parts renewed at 
short notice and small expense. 

The distinctive claims presented 
by this boiler are : 


Safety from Destructive Explosion, 


THE UTMOST DURABILITY, 
The Highest Economy of Fuel, 


REASONABLE PRICE. 


Ready and cheap removal and renewal 
of injured parts without disturbing 
-the rest of the Boiler, thus ren- 
dering it as good as new. 


ji THE GREATEST FACILITY FOR 


pet | * es | it e ° 4 
it pu e . 2 i Examination, Cleaning, and Renewal. 
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Far less cost and time for setting ; the 
greatest compactness. 


Furnishes Dry Steam. 


jl - : s E: 
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vul Is a very rapid generator, raising steam RU Bi è he " s; ARUM 
AUDIAT 7 m to start the engine in from ten to twenty | F 
! n e ee " U TO] minutes, from cold water; and does not ERS E 
Cmm li MIR a d TM require an educated engineer to acoompany M 0 RAE 
Jy 0 Ii | ll | it from the works, erect it, and remain to i Mig Ae A. 
i | 0 ||| s PR work it. IM Fes gs 
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is 0 | B | 
PAM 
| I. i" üt | | I il um ! | It is especially adapted to the sales of 
mi 10 * ui N Hh d WI Engine Builders and Machinery Dealers, as 
MN, i 5 * . a K i | | it is not necessary to keep a boiler of each! 
IM n WI 0 f TE TN II M Il Es | s size on hand in order to have an assortment ns 
— nod | NM i. ofsizes; but a moderate stock of Tubes, 
|i 10 . * N j E | fitted with Heads and Return Bends, can 
| | i iy Il | 7 7 in it | be 25 together to form any size required. 


W 
iberal terms of sale are offered to the 
TIN NIN 
Boilers constantly on hand. Price Lists, 
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FRONT VIEW promptly furnished. BACK VIEW 


ROOT STEAM ENCINE Co., 500 Second Av., cor. 28th St., N. Y. 


N.B.—We are prepared to arrange with responsible parties, who are using a large amount of 
Steam Power, to replace other styles of Boilers with the Root Boiler, and guarantee a saving 


of fuel for a reasonable time, to pay all expenses of such change. 
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Machine for making Curved Pipes. 

TuE curved pipes manufactured of brass and 
copper are ordinarily formed of two parts, each of 
semicircular section, the two bolted together and 
brazed. Such parts are usually raised and plan- 
ished with hammers, and this is a long and labo- 
rious operation. Instead of this, Messrs. Penn & 
Hounsell, of Greenwich, England, propose to em- 
ploy for this purpose three rollers, namely, a pair 
of rollers, one convex and the other concave on 
the face, the curvature corresponding with the ! 
sectional form of the half pipe to be produced, MACHINE FOR MAKING CURVED PIPES. 
while the third roller is behind this pair, and is so 
set that, when a strip of metal to form a half bent |is passed between them. The third roller, G, is , placed with the convex roller, F, below, and the 
pipe is passed between the rollers of the pair, it | like the roller, E. | concave roller, E, above; the roller, G, is also 
comes against the third roller, and is thus bent to ism TE tt 
a regular curve, the radius of which depends on | 1 U li 
the position of the third roller in relation to the zl M Li U: Mh I 
pair, The edges of the metal strips are made cau tan RR 
true and parallel before they are brought to the 
machine, and edge guides or equivalent arrange- 
ments are provided to prevent the strip twisting 
whilst it is being bent. The curves may be made 
in continuation of straight lengths in the same 
piece of metal. Theillustrations herewith given, 
as also the sketch of the construction and modus 
operandi of the machinery, are taken from Zngi- 
neering. 

In the engravings which we annex, Fig. 1 is a 
ride view, Fig. 2 a plan, and Fig. 3 a back view of 
the apparatus. In these figures, A, A, is a basc- 
plate, on which is permanently fixed the standard, 
B; and C is another standard, which is adjustable | 
on the base-plate to and from the standard, B, to E perme — — 
admit of rollers of different diameters being em- UN N NI — Wy 
ployed. The base-plate is slotted to allow of this Á mmm ] ni | Un | 
adjustment ; D, D, are bolts connecting the stand- 
ards at the top, they are threaded for the length 
required for the adjustment; E, F, and G are the 
three rollers employed to produce the half or part 
of a bent pipe which the coppersmiths call the | — MUS 
“back,” that is to say, the part which has the con- perm Mti il 
cave of the half pipe on the inside of the curve i 
or bend. In this case, as will be seen, the lower When it is required to produce the other half, taken out, and a convex roller like roller, F, is sub- 
roller, E, in tlie standard, B, is hollow on the face, or part of the bent pipe called by the copper-|stituted. Thus for erch size of bent pipe to be 
and the upper roller, F, is convex ; they are of the smiths the “ saddle,” and which has the concave | made the machine is supplied with four rollors, 
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two convex and two concave, but three rollers only 
are in use ata time. The rollers represented in 
the engravings are the largest for which the ma- 
chine is adapted; but the machine is provided with 
several sets of rollers for pipes of different sizes. 

The bearings of the lower roller in the standard, 
B, are arranged to slide in guides on the standard, 
and they rest on screws, H, which can be moved 
vertically in their sockets in the frame by turning 
the nuts, I, which form parts of worm-wheels 
with which worms on the axis, K, gear. K! is a 
hand-wheel by which this axis is turned. In a 
similar way the bearings of the roller, G, can be 
moved along guides in the standard, C, by screws, 
L, nuts and worm-wheels, M, and an axis, N, with 
worms and a hand-wheel, NI, upon it. The roll- 
ers, E and F, are driven by worm-wheels, E! and 
F!, on their axes; they gear with O! and P!, 
respectively on vertical axes, O and P. "There are 
beveled pinions, O? and P", on these axes, gearing 
with beveled wheels on the axes, Q and R, which 
are driven at suitably differing speeds by driving 
belts from the main axis, S. 
The driving belts are arranged 
so that the concave roller may 
make a greater number of ro- 
tations than the convex roller. 

In working the machine, a 
suitable strip of copper having 
been prepared, and a center 
line marked upon it, it is 
clipped centrally at one end in 
a vise-like clip which slides on 
the horizontal guide, T; it is 
then entered truly between the 
rollers, E and F, to a center 
line marked upon the rollers, 
These rollers are set so as to 
commence the bending of the 
strip to a trough-like form, but 
without putting too heavy a 
strain on the metal. The pas- f 
sages of the metal between the === 
rollers are repeated (the roll. EE | 
ers, E and F, being set closer 
together at each pass) until the ES 
metal is bent suitably for a E 
straight half pipe. The roller, E& 
G, is during this operation sos 
placed that it supports the tal without 
bending it. The lines between which the bend 
is to be made are now marked on the metal 
(if this has not previously been done), and the 
part between these marks is passed to and fro 
through the rollers by reversing the direction of 
rotation of the main driving-shaft by means of 
ordinary reversing gear, and simultaneously the 
roller, G, is raised so as gradually to beud the 
metal until the desired curve is attained. The 
“back” and “saddle” having been in this way 
produced, they are notched together, and the edges 
of the metal beveled in the manner usual for 
joining these parts; they are then soldered to- 
gether by the ordinary operation of brazing, and 
the bent pipe is finished off in the ordinary way. 
The machine is well contrived, and is calculated 
to save much hand-labor. 


Rick Imports.—This country imported in 1866 
no less than 76,209,397 pounds of rice, and the 
first quality sold for 1315 cents per pound. Our 
home product, which was 20,118,600" pounds in 
1866, has risen rapidly and pretty steadily since, 
till it amounted, in 1871, to 92,000,000 pounds. 
Meantime, the price of the first quality has fallen 
to 9 cents per pound. 
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French Manufacture of Tin-lined Lead-pipe. 

“ REGARDING the fabrication of tin-lined lead- 
pipe,” says M. Tresca, in a recent report to the 
Société d’Encouragement, “the details of manu- 
facture are very curious, and require a special 
plant, as much for the casting of the ingots as for 
the fabrication of the pipes. The casting of the 
ingot is made in a metal mold, in which a large 
tube of lead is first cast, and then inside this tube 
a second one of tin. In the center of the mold 
is placed a mandrel of the same diameter as the 
lead tube, extended on the lower side by a smaller 
mandril of the inner diameter of the tin tube. 
After casting the lead, which enters the annular 
space from below, it is left to solidify, then by the 
assistance of a hydraulic press, which is used in 
conjunction with an accumulator, the mandril is 
gradually raised. Then the tin is poured through 
an opening made in the mandrel itself, and thus is 
filled the annular space corresponding to the differ- 
ence in the diameter of the large and small man- 
dril. 
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* In orderthatthetin may attach itself thorough- 
ly to the lead, it is necessary that the surface 
should be always fresh and not oxydized. To 
achieve this the mandrel is furnished at the point 
corresponding to the change of diameter with 
an annular tool, which scrapes the inner face of 
the lead at the moment that the tin is cast on it. 
This practical arrangement works well, and as- 
sures the formation of a thin bed of alloy inter- 
posed between them, and which resists subsequent 
mechanical action. In this way tubular ingots 
1531 inches high and 734 inches diameter outside 
are produced, and in which the thickness of the 
tin is calculated so as to reduce itself to the de- 
sired ultimate dimensions when the pipe is drawn. 
The perfect centering of the tin is assured by 
the guidance of the mandrel in the axis of the 
ingot. 

* A powerful hydraulic press connected with an 
accumulator serves to transform this hollow ingot 
into a pipe. The ingot is placed on the plunger 
of the press around a cylindrical rod. "This rod is 
extended above in the interior of a cylinder, the 
diameter of which is equal to that of the exterior 
of the ingot attached to the fixed cross-framing of 
the press. 

„The cylindrical rod finishes above in a reduced 
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diameter equal at the end to the bore of tube 
drawn out. On the fixed frame a movable framing 
is made to descend by the aid of a small hydraulic 
press, and this surrounds the reduced end of the 
rod, leaving an annular space equal to the thick. 
ness of the pipe. In this manner, by the aid of 
adjusting screws, dimensions of the pipe are 
fixed, and the main press is put into action. The 
ingot rising gradually along the cylindrical rod, 
becomes engaged in the annular space between 
itself and the adjusted framing, and it is thus 
forced to extend itself in the one desired direc. 
tion, and rises in the form of a pipe, to be wound 
off on spools as it is gradually forced out. 


“The fixed frame which the ingot passes imme. 
diately before being drawn, is heated to a tempe. 
rature of 248? Fahr., by the directed flame from a 
furnace. 

* When the ingot is almost exhausted, the press 
is stopped, and the apparatus dismounted by run. 
ning back the adjusting screws, and raising the 
movable framing by means of the second auxil. 
iary press; about 3 feet of piping is lost, and the 
plunger, drawn down to the bottom of its stroke, 
is provided with a fresh charge. The thickness of 
the drawn pipe remains very we!l proportioned to 
that of the ingot, as the two metals are drawn 
simultaneously under the same condition, and 
each unit of cross-section of the ingot is thus 
transformed into a corresponding length of fin- 
ished tube. It is then easy to regulate the thick- 
ness of the ingot in such a manner as to obtain 
in the pipe the relative thickness required in prac- 
tice. The tin adheres perfectly to the lead. It 
has been shown by many experiments that it is 
impossible to separate them, even by bending the 
pipe or subjecting it to the blows of a hammer. 


* M. Hamon took out his patents in 1867. His 
manufactory, established first at Nantes, was 
afterwards removed to Paris, where it was greatly 
extended. The quantity of piping he sold in 1869 
amounted to 300,000 kilogrammes. Architects and 
house proprietors have largely adopted the tin 
lining for service-pipes, and it is generally admit- 
ted that this lining removes all danger from the 
dissolution of the lead and its consequent sani- 
tary dangers. The soldering of these compound 
pipes presents some difficulties. The tin melts 
whilst the soldering-iron is applied, offering the 
double inconvenience of denuding the lead, and 
obstructing the bore. Skill and care are necessary 
for avoiding these evils. 

“The fitting of cocks also presents the same difti- 
culties, but they can be attached with sockets, 
since hammering the pipe does not detach the tin. 
It is also a delicate work to add a new fitting toa 
pipe already in place. 

* At one time the relative prices of tin and of 
lead were such that, taking into account the great. 
er resistance offered by the first metal, and conse- 
quently by diminishing the total thickness of the 
pipe, it was possible to obtain pipes of the same 
strength at the cost of lead. It is not so to-day, 
and this circumstance involves an increased price 
as regards the compound pipes, which would tend 
to reduce their general adoption if the sanitary 
phase of the question be not properly considered. 
Service-pipes of tin and lead cost at present about 
9d. a yard more than corresponding ones of lead 
alone. It has to be remembered that in diminish- 
ing the thickness of the pipes they are rendered 
more susceptible to the influence of exterior 
shocks, and besides this there is more loss in sell- 
ing them for old metal, because the price of the 
tin is lost."— Engineering. 
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Parisian Steam Road Rolling. 

TuE following is an extract from a lengthy 
statement by Messrs. Gellerat & Co., the parties 
most actively identified with the use of the steam 
road roller in Paris:— 

As long ago as 1860, experiments in road roll- 
ing by steam engines were made in Paris. These 
experiments, again taken up in 1861, and contin- 
ued by Messrs. Gellerat & Co., induced, in conse- 
queace of comparative trials between the horse 
road rolling and steam road rolling, the engineers 
employed by the Paris municipality to conclude, 
ia 1805, a contract with the company. This has 
given both extension and a regular and permanent 
character to the application of this process. The 
contract, made for six years, obliges the company 
to keep permanently at the disposal of the city of 
Paris seven steam road-rollers of the construction 
patented by them. These rollers are principally 
intended for rolling the macadamized roads of 
Paris and of the Bois de Boulogne and Bois de 
Vincennes ; but they can also be used for settiug 
paving stones and for rolling the foundations of 
paved roads, "The contract fixes the maximum 
and minimum diameters of the two carrying roll- 
ers of each engine, the maximum width of the 
machine, the speed of travel of the engines, and 
the weight per meter run of the width of the ex- 
ternal diameter of the carrying rollers. The work 
done is paid in the compound ratios of the dis- 
tance traversed by the engine at work on broken 
stone to be rolled, and of the weight of the engine 
itself. The unit of the accounts is the kilometric 
tonne; that is to say, 1,000 kilogrammes of the 
weight of the engine carried a distance of 1,000 
meters. This unit is paid for at the rate of 0°50 
francs during the night and 0°45 francs during 
the day. As regards the average weight of the 
engines, it is determined by weighing, checked by 
both parties to the contract, and the distance passed 
over is given by a counter driven off the rollers. 

_ “The distinctive qualities of the rolling engines 
employed in Paris are:— The entire utilization, 
for the progression of the machine, of its weight ; 
and the identity of the front and hind parts of the 
engine—an identity which allows it to work with 
the same ease in both directions, and, consequent- 
ly, to advance in either direction without turning 
round. Thetwo carrying-rollers are both drivers, 
and are propelled in the same way, but separately, 
by the steam-engine. We have to add that the 
engines can turn in & minimum radius of from 10 
to 15 meters—32 feet to 48 feet according to their 
dimensions. Thus, with their power of going 
either backwards or forwards, this allows them to 
work in the most narrow streets and to pass the 
sharpest corners. The application of the whole 
weight for obtaining adhesion gives the Gellerat 

Company’s engine great traction power—a power 

often entirely called into play, especially when 

the metalling is of bad quality and the foundation 
of a yielding nature. A steam road roller with- 
out this power would often be incapable of mov. 
ing itself on freshly laid metalling, and, a fortiort, 
of dragging itself out of the many difficult posi- 
tions to be encountered in making new roads. 

The average weights of the Gellerat engines, in 

the order in which they are used, are 17,24, and 30 

tonnes of 1,000 kilogrammes—in English weights, 

16 tuns 14 cwt. 2:5 qr.; 25 tuns 12 cwt. and 1:6 

qr., and 29 tuns 10 cwt. and 2:091 qr. respectively. 

The weights per meter run of the rollers are 

6,000 kilogrammes for the smallest engines, and 

8,000 kilogrammes for the two other sizes. En- 

Sines of these graduated sizes have been able to 

®xecute all the work which has offered itself up 
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to this day. The lighter engines are more partic- 
ularly suited for new work under difficult condi- 
tions; the heavier rollers,-which can also be used 
on new work, are more suited for maintaining 
roads. They can roll in a single night a very con- 
siderable road surface. The maximum speed with 
which the engines are to work has been fixed at 
4 kilometers, or 2 miles 8545 yards per hour. 
This speed, but seldom attained, is still less com- 
monly exceeded. We may estimate, as a general 
rule, the speed of 3 kilometers, or one mile 1,520 
yards per hour, as the average velocity developed 
from the beginning to the end. of an ordinary 
day’s work. Rather less at the beginning, when 
the draught is considerable, it increases with the 
degree the binding of the road approaches com- 
pletion. 

* Since 1866 there has been steam-rolled in Paris 
a total volume of 82,000 cubic meters, or 41,857 
cubic yards of metalling of different kinds, such 
as flints, gravel, broken stones, more or less hard 
millstone grit, porphyry, and trap—the last a met- 
amorphic quartz rock. These different materials 
are all rolled in the same way, with slight differ- 
ences depending on the manner they behave un- 
der the action of the rollers. Pebbles and gravel, 
which at the outset are very movable under the 
rollers, form a wave in its front. A small quan- 
tity of water is sometimes sufficient to diminish 
this tendency; pebbles bind easily with the addi- 
tion of sand. These last materials are cheaper 
than those generally used in Paris, but they are 
much employed for keeping up roads subjected to 
considerable traffic. Millstone grit, still more 
binding than the preceding materials, ig easily 
rolled, and affords an easy draught and ready 
maintenance. Porphyry and trap, being much 
harder, require to be longer rolled. The crushing 
together of the materials is slower, and the bind- 
ing more difficult; but when this double result is 
obtained, the road offers a considerable resistance. 
On these materials the heavier engines are partic- 
ularly efficacious. 

“The working of the engine remains to be 
spoken of. We are here confronted by a rule 
which is never departed from, whether as regards 
& road being rolled along its whole breadth, or 
only half ita breadth, though it principally relates 
to the case in which the whole width is being 
rolled. The operation is always begun at the 
sides. The roller at first executes a certain num- 
ber of passages over one of the edgesof the mac- 
adam. When the stones begin to be brought to- 
gether the surface is slightly watered from a 
barrel or by a jet, and by means of a spade a very 
thin layer of the sand provided is spread. At 
each passage the roller is gradually brought near- 
er to the crown of the road. The operation is 
continued in this way for some time, and when 
the one side of the road is sufficiently bound, the 
other is begun with, and brought to the same state 
as the first. The central part is done last and in 
the same mode. The roller thus passes over the 
whole surface, staying longer over those portions 
less squeezed together than the others. During 
the operation the road is moderately sanded and 
watered. As we have said, towards the end the 
excess of water runs to the surface, taking with 
it also any excess of binding material. The roll- 


ers then produce noimpression. By this means a 
smooth hard road is obtained,and it can be at once 
open to traffic. The heaviest carts leave no trace. 


[oc — — — 


Tne study of photography is now obligatory 
for military students at the Army School in Paris. 
The immense value of a knowledge of this sci- 
ence in war is now properly appreciated. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We wich our readers to understand that, in freely publishing 
communications. we do not hold ourselves reeponsible for th 
opinions of our correspondents, inasmuch as we may occasie” 
ally publish views opposed lo our own, 


Straw for Fuel. 

Messrs. Eprrogs:— In the AMERICAN ARTISAN 
of Jan. 24, 1872, Vol. XIV., No. 4, we notice au 
article headed “ Straw for Boiler Fuel," in which 
you speak of this article being used first for fuel 
in Hungary, and within & short time brought as 
something new to this country, and first used on 
the Pacific Coast on trial. More than fifteen years 
ago straw was used for fuel in the machines made 
by these works to thrash rice, and the furnaces of 
almost every machine as now built for that pur- 
pose are adapted to burning straw. Our planters 
find it much more economical than wood. 


JOHN F. TAYLOR & Co. 
CHARLESTON, 8. C., Jan. 80, 1872. 


— Án — 
Polishing Enameled Paper. 

THE polishing of enameled paper is a very sim- 
ple and rapid process. The sheets, previously 
prepared with the enameling material, are laid in 
heaps convenient to the operator. In an estab- 
lishment in Albany, N. Y., seventy-five young 
ladies are seated at small tables in the polishing 
room. Each takes a single sheet from the pile at 
her side, and places the edge of it on a slightly 
concave band of very hard wood. Up and down 
this band of wood an agate wheel, four inches in 
diameter, and an inch and a half thick, runs with 
considerable velocity and a firm pressure. The 
girl slowly and carefully pushes the paper from 
her, every friction of the wheel leaving a surface 
as brightly polished as a new varnished boot. A 
sheet is polished in a few seconds. One variety 
of this embossed paper is very pretty—the crys- 
tallized-looking paper known as snow, flake,“ 
which is so often seen outside boxes. The appear- 
ance of snow-flakes is given to it by mixing a so- 
lution of rock-salt, wax, and vinegar with the 
color. This causes the color to disintegrate and 
shade itself, and to fly off in star and diamond 
shapes, bearing a fanciful resemblance to snow. 
No less than forty thousand reams of embossed 
paper of all colors are manufactured annually at 
this factory, using up five tuns of plain white 
paper a day, and 3,500 pounds of color a week. 
The general business of the company, who em- 
ploy 180 women and 30 men, amounts to $500,000 
8 year. 

— — — aa aia] 

A BUFFALO man must have the credit for the 
most novel invention yet proposed for propelling 
boats on the canal. The power is not attached to 
the boat, but the entire body of water in the canal 
is moved, and the current thus created is used as 
the propelling power. The plan embraces a wall 
laid in the center of the canal its entire length, 
dividing it into two equal channels. At the 
head of each level is placed an immersed wheel of 
peculiar construction, which is moved by a station- 
ary engine, and the action of which is to throw 
the water from one of the channels into the other. 
A current is thus created from the machinery in 
one channel, and toward it in the other. 
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The Woolwich 35-tun Gun. 

THE interest attaching to the never-ending con- 
test between armor and armament has for the 
present in England culminated in the use of the 
“ Woolwich Infant,” the first of a large family in 
more than one sense. The following is an account 
of the construction of this monster gun, and the 
accompanying illustration shows the sectional de- 
tails thereof :— 

This gun is a built-up compound gun of steel 
and wrought-iron, upon the Fraser system, and 
consists of :—1. The iron barrel or tube of steel; 
2. The breech-piece or coil of wrought-iron; 3. 
The cascable ; 4. The center or coil ; 5. The muz- 
zle or tube; 6. The outer breech-coil and trunnion- 
piece. 

The inner barrel has been supplied by Messrs. 
Firth, of Sheffield, and is made from a forging of 
solid steel that weighs about 644 tuns. This steel 
is of a peculiar kind, which can be hardened with- 
out becoming brittle. Hardness is essential for 
the interior, in order that the bore and grooves 
shall not be bruised by the studs of the projec- 
tiles; and if the tube were brittle the severe 
dynamie strains to which it is subjected would 
probably cause the rupture of the gun ; therefore 
each block of steel is tested to see that it is of the 
proper strength 
and temper, of 


uniform qual- 
ity and free 
from all de- 
fects. 


The steel 
block is rough- 
turned and 
rough-bored, 
the breech-end 
being left solid. 
It is then tem- 
pered as fol. 
lows: — The 
tube is placed 
upright in a 
furnace, and 
the fire, chiefly 
of wood, plays 
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and 615 inches wide inside, and bent round a man- 
drel of 16 inches diameter, which the machine 
does as easily as a rope is coiled around a wind- 
lass. The length of bars which compose the coiled 
breech-piece is 133 feet, and the iron for the 
complete coil weighs nearly 14 tuns. 

The bar, having been coiled, is taken to the 
steam-hammer, welded, and made into one compact 
forging. f 

The coiled breech-piece having been bored to fit 
the steel tube, and screwed to receive the cascable, 
is made hot on an enormous gridiron, until the 
diameter of the hele has expanded sufficiently to 
go on to the steel tube. While this heating has 
been going on, the tube has been placed mouth 
downwards over an iron pipe which projects a 
stream of water up against the end of the bore, 
and keeps it cool (so that it may not lose the tem- 
per given to it in the process of hardening) when 
the hot breech-piece is placed over it. Everything 
being ready, the breech-piece is lifted off the grid- 
iron, carried to the steel tube, lowered on to its 
place, and allowed to cool. 

The cascable is that portion of the gun which is 
screwed to the breech-piece, bears up against the 
end of the steel tube, and projects from the rear ; 
it is made of a solid forging weighing 115 tuns, 
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17 feet long; and 514" by 4?$' by 4!4', 30 feet 
long ; the total weight about 344 tuns. These bars, 
being made up into one coil of single thickness, 
are bored, turned, and shrank on to the gun. 

It is found more convenient to complete the 
interior of the gun before the large trunnion coil 
is put on (though the first gun after being fin. 
ished and rifled with a bore of 11:6 inches was re. 
bored and rerifled to a caliber of 12 inches), The 
gun minus the trunnion coil ia therefore taken to 
the boring machine and bored to the exact caliber, 
and the powder-chamber of the gun made to the 
taper form adopted in the service. It is then 
taken to the rifling machine, another marvel of 
ingenuity, by which any form or twist can be 
given to the groove in the gun. The twist 
adopted in the 35-tun gun is that known as the 
increasing spiral, t.e., the angle of the groove with 
the bore of the gun continually increases from the 
breech to the muzzle of the gun, the groove start- 
ing at the breech parallel to the axis (or angle 
equals 0), and by the time it gets to the muzzle 
the angle degree is equal to one turn in 35 calibers. 
| There are nine grooves, the section of which is 
that known as the Woolwich groove. 
| Next comes the large breech coil incorporated 
with the trunnion. This coil is made of bars of 
the same sec- 
tions as those 
of the center 
coil, but long. 
er; the inner 
bar is 170 feet 
long, weighs 
about 916 tuns, 
and is coiled on 
a mandrel in 
diameter about 
30 inches; the 
second bar, 212 
feet long and 
weight 11 
tuns, is then 
coiled on the 
outside of the 
first, and the 
double coil re- 
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round it until it has become of the tempera- | and is turned and screwed into the gun, care being | moved to the furnace, heated to a welding heat, 
ture previously determined by the particular qual- | taken that the end of the steel tube and the face 
ity of the block. The tube, being now red hot, is | of the cascable are accurately fitted together. 


drawn from the furnace, and lowered into a huge 
bath of oil about 24 feet deep, and it is there left 
until cool. This operation increases the breaking 
strength 50 per cent., and to more than double the 
elastic limit of the material, and causes the sur- 
face to become much harder, and thus better resist 
abrasion. 

The tube is again turned and bored; and in 
order to discover whether there are any cracks or 
defects, it is proved by hydraulic pressure of four 
tuns per square inch. 

Having passed all these ordeals satisfactorily, 
the tube is permitted to take its place as a con- 
stituent part of the gun. 

The next part of the gun which comes into 
notice is the coiled breech-piece. The sections 
of iron of which this part of the gun is made are 
very large; and the bars are trapezoidal, i.e., one 
edge is wider than the other; because when bent 
round the mandrel to form the coil, that part which 
is inside next to the mandrel becomes “ upset" or 
wider, while the outer portion is drawn out and 
becomes narrower; consequently, if the bar is to 
be parallel after it is coiled, an allowance must be 
made in the section ; the breech-end bar before 
coiling is 1015 inches deep, 8 inches wide outside, 
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The center coil is the short, thick coil in front of 
the trunnion, formed of two bars of iron, 7 by 6 by 
415 inches, 76 and 118 feet long respectively, the 
weight of the two together being nearly 11 tuns. 
The shorter bar is first coiled on a mandrel, and the 
longer bar is coiled upon the outside of the first, 
but in a contrary direction, for the purpose of 
breaking joint, so that one seam may not lie exact- 
ly over another. 'This double coil is taken to 
the steam-hammer and welded into one mass, and, 
to insure that there shall be no spaces between 
the inner and outer coils, a mandrel considerably 
larger than the hole is driven by the powerful 
steam-hammer into the coil while it is still at 
welding heat. The coil is then bored, turned, and 
shrunk on to the steel tube in a similar manner to 
the breech-piece. 

The muzzle-tube is that portion of the exterior 
of the gun which reaches from the center coil 
to the muzzle. Receding from the breech of the 
gun, the strains become less and less, therefore 
less thickness is required, and the bar which 
composes the muzzle-tube is made of different 
dimensions in- different parts, the strongest being 
nearer the breech. The sizes are as follows :— 
T” by 6' by 4177, 98 feet long; 6" by 453" by 414’, 


and welded under the steam-hammer; after 
which the upper portion is turned down to receive 
the trunnion. 

The trunnion is forged by welding upon each 
other slabs of iron, until a sufficient quantity is 
obtained in one mass, when a small hole is punched 
through the whole of the slabs, and the hole en- 
larged by taper punches, increasing in size, being 
driven in one after the other; the trunnions 
proper, i.e., the part upon which the gun swings 
when in its carriage, being drawn or forged out at 
each end. "This forging weighs rather more than 
19 tuns. The trunnion, having been bored out, is 
put upon that part of the breech coil already turn- 
ed to receive it, a short coil is put in front, and 
the whole mass, now weighing about 26 tuns, is 
placed in the furnace and brought to a welding 
heat. When sufficiently hot, the coils and trun- 
nion are brought under the steam-hammer, and, 
after n few blows, are inseparably united. When 
cool, this coil is put through the operations of bor- 
ing and turning similarly to the others, the lathes 
in which they are turned being magnificent speci- 
mens of machines, each weighing nearly 100 tuns. 
When done, the coil is shrunk on to the gun, which 
has previously been rifled; and now the gun is 
complete and ready to be vented for proof. 

From the foregoing description it will be seen 
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that about 70 tuns of iron and steel are required 
to manufacture one of these monster guns, and the 
result is a gun of very superior quality. No other 
nation is in possession of a gun that can at all be 
compared with the Fraser gun for economy. In 
it are embodied all the advantages of the coil sys- 
tem of construction, without those defects which 
have hitherto been connected with that system, 
and which rendered it impossible to construct 
large guns strong enough to resist the enormous 
strains that are developed by the heavy projectiles 
and large charges of powder now in use. 

The prominent features that distinguish the 
Fraser from the Armstrong guns are the inner and 
outer coiled breech-pieces. 'The latter immense 
coil, in particular, embraces two points :—One, 
that the coil is very long, and the trunnion is 
welded so as to become one with it, and the whole 
section of the gun is available for longitudinal 
strength. The other, that this exterior coil is 
made of great thickness, in order that the interior 
coils of the gun may be powerfully grasped and 
compressed without materially detracting from 
the strength of the outer coil,so that there may 
be a reservoir of strength in it at the time of 
firing the gun ; by this means the entire section of 
the gun is more usefully employed to resist a 
bursting strain, as the various parts are more 
equally strained when the gun isfired. "The coils 
of the Armstrong gun were strained to such an 
extent by the shrinkage upon the gun that they 
were in a state of extreme tension all through, 
and ready to break at any sudden shock, having 
no reserve of strength in them. This difference 
between the two guns will be more clearly per- 
ceived when the thicknesses of the coils of each 
gun are compared; thus, the coil of the 35-tun 
gun is 10°% inches thick when finished, whereas 
the coils of the 25-tun Armstrong guns are 2!; 
inches thick. The Armstrong system did not aim 
at making the thickness of the coil in proportion 
tothe gun; but itis an essential feature of the 
Fraser guns that the outer coil must increase in 
thickness with the size of the gun. Moreover, the 
Armstrong guns, by being made in short, thin 
coils, did not possess sufficient longitudinal 
strength with coils alone; a forged breech-piece 
was therefore used, in which the fiber of the met- 
al ran longitudinally through the gun, thus giv- 
ing end strength; but the end strength thus ob- 
tained was at an enormous sacrifice of transverse 
strength or the power to resist a bursting strain. 

. The Fraser system of construction has not yet, 
however, solved the problem which has so long 
oceupied the scientific world, * Which is the vic- 
tor, guns or armor-plates?" The gun now made 
will, it is true, pierce the most powerful armor- 
clad vessel yet in construction, if it will endure 
the powder strain, and there could be even a larger 
and more powerful gun made if there were cer- 
tainty of success in the manufacture, whereas the 
limits of weight and thickness that could be con 
structed to float are, if not already reached, within 
a short degree of the utmost limit attainable by 
ordinary ships. 

* 

NORTHERN LIMIT OF THE OysTER.—Oysters, it 
is stated, cannot be grown in the seas of the 
province of Quebec, the northern limit of the 
habitation of this shell-fish on the east coast of 
North America being Carraquette Bay, on the 


hortheastern point of New Brunswick. Attempts 
have been made to plant oysters in Gaspé Bay, 
but the culture failed,in consequence of the ex- 
treme coldness of the water, which even in the 
eee is only a few degrees above the freezing 
polnt, 


Properties and Uses of Magnesium. 

From the leading methods employed in the 
manufacture of magnesium, it will be apparent 
that the chief difficulty in the way of an unlim- 
ited supply of the metal is in the cost of the so- 
dium now employed as a reducing agent. This 
would not long prove an obstacle if the demand 
for magnesium was sufficient to create a market. 
There is no good reason why metallic sodium 
should not be made at a few cents a pound, and 
the corollary naturally follows that the cognate 
metal—magnesium—ought to be easily reduced in 
price. The properties of magnesium have been 
pretty thoroughly investigated within the last few 
years, since its manufacture has been conducted 
on a large scale, and chemists have obtained in- 
viting glimpses of important uses of which it is 
capable as soon as a reduced cost puts it within 
reach of all who may require it. Magnesium is a 
hard, silver-white metal, not easily oxydized, ex- 
cepting in moist air; it melts at a red heat, and 
can be volatilized and distilled the same as zinc. 
Its specific gravity is 1:74, being considerably 
lighter than aluminum, and a cubic foot of it 
would weigh a trifle overa hundred pounds, which 
is considerably less than the average of building 
stone, A small piece of it can therefore be made 
to cover a larger space than any of the metals ac- 
tually employed in the arts. As to its tensile 
strength and crushing resistance, when cast in 
large bulk, we have very little information. It 
is malleable, ductile, apparently more easily drawn 
into wires than hammered into leaves. Dilute 
acids attack it readilv, and also ammonia salts, 
with evolution of hydrogen gas. When thrown 
on hot hydrochloric acid it takes fire, so active is 
the decomposition. It was for a long time sup- 
posed that magnesium would not amalgamate 
with mercury, but it has recently been found that 
at à high temperature the union of the two met- 
als takes place, and the amalgam produced readily 
decomposes water. One of the earliest applica- 
tions made of magnesium was founded on its 
property of emitting a brilliant light when 
burned. Two ounces of the metal burned for ten 
hours will give a light equal to that produced by 
the combustion of seventy-four stearine candles, 
of five to the pound, consuming twenty pounds of 
stearine. If the data upon which the above cal- 
culation is based be correct, we have, in this ex- 
ample, a striking illustration of the high illumin- 
ating property of magnesium. The light emitted 
by the burning metal has all of the active force 
of sunlight. Any chemical change that can be 
produced by the sun can be repeated with the 
magnesium light. The explosive combination of 
hydrogen and chlorine, the change of salts of 
silver, the glow of phosphorescent mixtures, the 
growth of plants, and numerous other experi- 
ments can be shown illustrating this property of 
burning magnesium. Various contrivances have 
been invented for the practical application of 
magnesium for illuminating purposes. In one of 
them the metallic ribbon is fed off a reel into the 
flame of a spirit-lamp, or is left to burn quietly of 
itself; in another, the magnesium is converted into 
fine grains and allowed to fall through an open- 
ing like an hour-glass upon a spirit-lamp; still 
another modification employs an alloy of zinc and 
magnesium. Much use has been made of magne- 
sium light in photographing interiors of caves, 
catacombs, pyramids, and churches, and in taking 
portraits, also as the source of illumination for 
the magic lantern, for microscopic investigations, 
and for other scientific purposes. The copious 
white cloud of oxyd of magnesia which is pro- 


duced during the combustion has proved very in- 
convenient in confined rooms, and has compelled 
the suspension of operations every few hours un- 
til the air could be freed of the disagreeable 
fumes. This is not an insurmountable difficulty, 
as it would be easy to contrive some plan for 
drawing off and retaining the white oxyd. When 
an alloy of zinc and magnesium is required, the 
metals must be fused in an atmosphere of hydro- 
gen to prevent an explosion.—Prof. C. A. Joy in 
Journal of Applied Chemistry. 


— $«——— 


Asphalt Pavement. 


IN a report to the street committee of the city 
of London on the comparative merits of different 
sorts of pavement, Mr. W. Haywood, engineer 
and surveyor to the commissioners of sewers, 
gives the palm to the Val de Travers compressed 
asphalt from Neufchatel, which has been exten- 
sively used in Paris since 1854, and since October, 
1870, has been laid down in Cheapside, at a cost 
of one dollar currency per square yard, including 
the concrete, fifty cents per square yard, under- 
neath it. 

It has been estimated by M. Leon Malo, a French 
engineer, that, if all Paris were paved with the 
Val de Travers asphalt, there would be a saving 
in the wear and tear of horses and carriages to 
the amount of $1,700,000 a year. 

Capt. Shaw, superintendent of the London 
Fire Brigade, says that the heavy engines of the 
brigade travel upwards of twenty thousand miles 
a year at great speed over the thoroughfares of 
the metropolis, and that he is convinced that there 
is less danger in traveling over asphalt than over 
granite, 

Horses falling on granite are, he says, usually 
more or less injured, but this has not been the 
case in any instance where they have fallen on 
asphalt. 


E e 


Black:-brown Varnish for Metallic Bodies. 


THE lustrous coat of black with which earthen- 
ware becomes coated wliich is exposed to the 
action of hot coal-smoke is a commonplace expe- 
rience enough. Mr. C. Ruscher has conceived the 
idea of utilizing the property of the empyreumatic 
oils from coal for the purpose of coating small 
articles of iron and steel, such as hooks and eyes, 
buttons, etc. For this purpose, the iron, steel, or 
other metallic objects are placed upon an iron grat- 
ing, over a layer of coal-dust about half an inch 
thick, in a cylindrical vessel 18 inches high. "The 
vessel is then securely closed, and, being placed 
upon a bright fire, the bottom is brought to red- 
heat for about a quarter of an hour; it is then 
taken from the fire, and allowed to cool before it 
is opened. On the removal of the lid, the metallic 
articles will be found to be covered with a tough, 
durable varnish, which does not crack with bend. 
ing, and will resist a considerable elevation of 
temperature. The smaller objects he recommends 
to be rotated over a fire, in a machine like a coffee- 
roaster, with a small quantity of coal-dust, by 
by which, he states, the same kind of lustrous 
black coating is given. 


THE engineer of the Alexandria, Va., hydraulic 
steam fire-engine, while cleaning out his apparatus 
a few days ago, found three live fish in the pumps. 
They had undergone some rough treatment since 
they left the street mains, having lost all their 
scales, and a portion of their tails, but otherwise 
were apparently in good condition. 
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ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES 
PATENT OFFICE 


For the Week ending February 6, 1872, 


AND BACH BBARHIG THAT DATE. 


(Reported oftelally for the “American Artisan.”’) 


PaTBNT CLAIMS, DRAWINGS, AND SPBOIFICATIONS.— Owing 
to the constantly increasing number y patents issued, we 
have—as we must have done sooner or later—ceased to pub- 
lish the Claims, and instead thereof we publish the names of 
the vatentees, with the titles of their inventions, with de- 
scriptions on another page of some of the more importanti in- 
ventions ; but we are prepared to furnish immediately on 
application. or by return mail. when requested by letter, a 
copy of the claims of any existing patent, for Tb cents. 

We also furnish a printed copy of the whole specification of uny 
patent issued since November 20,1866, for - - $125 

We will also supply a sketch of the parts claimed in any patent, 
or a full copy of the drawing thereof, at charges varying 
from $1 upwards. 


ADVICE TO INVENTORS AND PATENTRES. _ 


Whenever asked, we will promptly send, gratis, our recently pul- 
lished pamphlet, entitled '* IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR 
INVENTORS AND Par ENTIES.““ containing details of the 
proceedings necessary to be taken by inventors desirous of ob- 
taining Lelters- Patent in the United States. Also, Instruc- 
tions to Patentees concerning Re-issues, Hrtensions, In- 
fringements, Foreign Patents, etc. 


Address BROWN, Coomss & Co., Solicitors of American and 
Foreign Patente, 189 Broadway, New York. 


123,323.—C1G A R-MOLD.—Georgo Barry, Chicago, III. 


123.321.—81GN FOR STREET-LAMPS.—W. Hamilton Bell and John 
G. Jory, Baltimore, Md. 


123,325. CLAMP-CHIMNEY.—Ebenezer Blackman, New York City. 

193,330. —A BDOMINAL BUPPORTER.—Mary Georgiana Briggs, 
Boston, Mase. 

123,827.—Ga8s-BURNER.—Andrew Buckham, Delhi, N. Y. 

123.328.—-HoL DER FOR REINS FOR HaBNESS.—Turner Byrd, Jun., 
Wililamaville, Mich. 

128,329.—_Core-Box.—John C. Chapman, assignor to the Chap- 
man Valve Company, Waltham, Mass. 

123,330. — PLow.—Luke Chapman, as*ignor to himself and the 
Collins Company, Collinsville, Conn. 

123,331. —DU $8 T-PAN.— Walter M. Conger, Newark, N. J. 

arte Ca rae TABLE-TRAY.—Walter M. Conger, New- 
ark, N. J. 

123,333.—F UR-sETgBox.—Jason Crane, Bloomfield, N. J. 

123.334. —F U B-8& T Box.—Jason Crane, Bloomfleld, N. J. 

MOI RANG BED-BorTrox.—Willlam C. T. Davidson, Hanni- 

ul, Mo. 

123,836. MANUCFAOTURE OF FLUID ExTEACTS8.—Linus De Puy, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

123,331.—Dow EL-GAUGR.—Jogeph Er, Cleveland, Ohio. 

123.333.— FLANGMD COVER FOR SHEET-METAL WARE.—James 
Fallows, Philedelphia, Pa. 

123,339. —MANUFACTURER OF FLANGES FOR SIIERT-METAL Cov- 
xR5.—James Fallows, Piiladelphia, Pa. 

123,310.— HARN E88-HOOK.—John U. Fiester, Winchester, assign- 
or to Lewis G. Haines, Washington, Ohio. 


123,341.—MACHINR FOR MAKING BOLTS AND Rivets.—John 
Grithths, assignor of one-half bis right to Nicholas Rahr, 
Wheeling, West Va. 

123,342.—DiI F FERENTIAL PULLEY-BLOCK.—Charles Hall, New 
York City. 


123,348. -RROLINING-CHAIR.— William Heath, Bath, Maine. 
123,344.—DUMPER FOR RAILROAD-TENDERS.—Thomas C. Hen- 
dry, Union Point, Ga. Ante-duted Jan. 19, 18.2. 


123,345.—STREET-RAILWAY TRACK-CLEANER.—Aaron Higley 
and Dustin Atwood, Cleveland, Ohio. 


jj W. Howard, Philadelphia, 
a. 


123,317.—LIFTING-JaCK.—Edwin Hoyt, Stamford, Conn. 


123,813. M aCHINE FOR BTITCHING BUTTON-HOLES.—Daniel W. 
G. SUED Eee: Chelsea, assignor to Eugene Ifuinphrey, Bos- 
ton, Muss. 


123,319.—CoM NID PokkR, LIFTER, AND TONGS.—Peter Lan- 
der and Joseph Manthorn, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


123.850.C-CBTAPLE FOR HaMES.—Josiah Letchworth, Buffalo, 


123.351.—M RTALLIC CARTRIDGE.—Is2ac M. Milbank, Greenfield 
Hin, Coun. Ante-dated Jau. 22, 1872. 


123,352.—CARTRIDGE FOR BREECH.LOADING FIREARMB.—]snac 
M. Milbank, Greenfield Hill, Conn. Ante-dated Jan. 22, love, 


123,353.—EGG-nkATER.—Harvey Miller, Cinciunati, Ohio. 


123.354.—W A8HING  MacurNE.—Cyrus Milner, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Ante-dated Jan. 26, 1872. 


123.355.— ELECTRIC SIGNALING APPARATUS FOR FIRE-ENGINES. 
— William H. Mumler, assignor to Lucius A. Bigelow, trus- 
tee, Boston, Mass. 


123,356. — W aTER-OOOLER SrAND.—Willam Frank Nickels, 
Philadelphia, Pu. 


ee Hay-BaAKR.—Linus A. Paddock, Pecatonica, 
I. 


128,358.—SPINDLE-REARING FOR SPINNING MACHINES.—Horatlo 
L. Peirce, Taunton, Mass., assignor to George F. Wilson, 
Kast Providenee, K. I 


123.359. CWAGON-BRAKX.—Munaon G. Pickett, Kingston Kings. 
Canada. 


1?3,360. - TICK FT-HOLDER.—John D. Porter and Thomas Reece, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


123,361. -G RAIN CLEANER AN D SEPARATOR —James H. Redfield, 
Salem, Ind. : 


123,862.—ROTA RY Exeine.—John D. Richardson, 


Honston, 
Texss. 


123,363 —PITMAN AND MODE OF ATTACHMENT TO BAND-WHEKLS. 
—Leonard N. Rouse, Covington, Ky. 


123,364 —SELF-ACTING MULE FOR SPINNING.—Wanton Rouse, 
Taunton. Mass. 
123,365.—Hose.—Joreph Sharp, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


123,366.—PROCES8 AND APPARATUS FOR CANNING AND PRE- 
BERVING MEAT. ETC.—Nicholas H. Shipley, Baltimore, Md. 


123,367.—LOcCoMOTIVE ENGINE.—Sidney Skillman, Jersey City, 
FT to himself and Humphrey B. Duuham, Newark, 


128,368.—TkRRET.—-George W. Soule, assignor to himself and 
Josiah Letchworth, Buffalo, N. Y. 


123,369. -IAND-RAKE.—George W. Stearns, assignor to himself 


and David W. Marston, Lebanon, N. H. 


123 2330.— HAIR TONIC AND REsSTORER.—Conrad Stock and Wil- 
liam B. Ross, Pawling, N. Y. 


193,311.—801830R8.—George Turner, Bristol, Conn. 


133,813. —E X T&NRION-TABLE.—Samuel Edwin Wales, assignor to 
himself and Chester English, Lebanon, N. H. 


123.373.—ROLL FOR PAINTING WIRK CLOTH. ETC.—George F. 
Wright, Clinton, Mass. Ante-duted Jun. 20, 1872. 


1933.574.—BaLE-BAND STRETOHER.—Logan J. Anderson, Water 
Valley, Miss. 


123,375.—CA RRIAGE-WHEEL.—Charles H. Appel, Allentown, Pa. 


123,336. LAMP-RURNER.—Philander Baker, Ansonia, Conn. 
Ante-dated Jan. 24, 1872. 


123.814.—W ALL-GUARD FOR FURNITURE.—James L. Brander, 
Boston, Mass. 


123,378.—TIXX-LOCKk.— John Burge, Circleville, Ohio. 

123.379.—LaMP-BASKET.—Patr.ck J. Clark, West Meriden, 
Conn. 

123.380, — UMBRELLA-SUPPORT FOR CARRIAGES.—Almon Clarke, 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 


123 381.—ANIMAL-TRAP.—John Coombe, assignor to himself and 
Henry Phelps, San Jose, Cal. 


193,332. MACHINE FOR SCREWING PIPES TOGETHER.—Richard 
T. Crane, Cliicago, III. 


123,383. —PROPELLING BoaTs.—Charles Dancker, Hoboken, 


N. J. 


123.34.—SOFTRNING FROZEN GROUND FOR EXCAVATING.— 
Andrew Derrom, Paterson, N. J. 


ERU MEOUND BUILDING BLocx.—Andrew Derrom, Pater- 
SO, N. 


123,3°6.—COMBINED KN ITE AND FORK CLEANER, KNIFR-SHARP- 
KNER, AND CaN-OPKNER.—Frederick W. Echternach aud 
Milton J. Welch, Philadelphia, Pa. 


123,337.—GRAIN-SEPARATOR.— Joseph Esse, Redwood City, Cal - 


123,388.— TURBIN R-MOTOR GATE.— John T. Faoning, Norwich, 
Conn. 


123.889.—LeTTER-SHRET ENvELOPER.—Charles Foster, assignor 
or Sne his right to Charies W. Kinne, Cortland Village, 


123.390.—RRRR AND WATER COOLER.—Charles Geenen, New 
Orleans, La. 


123,391.—ELEVATOR.—Paul Giffhorn, Akron, Ohio. 


„ MACII INE. — Henry L. Gooch, East Mach las, 
taine. 


123,393.—PRESSRR-FOOT FOR S&WING-MACHINES.—Harry C. 
Goodrich, Chicago, III. 


123,591.—GRAIN-DRILL.—Benjamin W. Gould, Winterset, Iowa. 


123,3953.— TRACTION ENGINE.—John Greenslade, Steeple-near- 
Maldon, England. 


123.395,.— ELLIPTIC SPRING FOR VEUICLIES.ͤ— Richard Halloran, 
New York City. Ante-dated Jan. 21, 1872. 


123.397.—EXTENSION-TABLE.—August Hanson, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

123,398.—PULL FOR DRAWERS, ETO.—Hermann Herlt, New York 
City. 

133,399. —MowrNa MaACHINE.—William Heston. Bedford, Ohio. 

123,400.—Brick MACHINE.—Henry Jones, Fort Madison, Iowa. 


123.401.—HAM&8 FOR HaARNE88.—Richard W. Jones, assignor to 
bimself and Hiram R. Olinstead, Syracuse, N. Y. 


EM SE LORTANG Dock.—Stanislas Janicki, St. Petersburg, 
eussin. 


123.403. Dorau -uix ER. - Reuben Kent, Portland, Maine. 


123.101.—-HonxsRSsuot.— Thomas Kinghorn and Robert King- 
horn, Morgan, Ohio. 


123,105.—S110 &- FABTEN ER.— Alexander Klinger, California, Mo. 


123,406. —0O RE AND STONE-ORUSHEB.—Robert Learmouth, Buffa- 
lo, 


123,407. — v NCHINO MACHINE.—John M. Long, Hamilton, Ohio. 

123,404, —GC HILDEREN'8 CARRIAGE.—Charles Gottlob Macht, New 
York City. 

„nf VsgHICLE.—Joshua 8. Merrill, Titus- 
villa, Pa. 

128,410.—CULTIVATOR.—Jot.n R. Minter, Unionville, S. C. 


10 l.—8£LF-ACTINC GATE. - Isaac B. Mishler, Breatheds ville, 
1d. 


1. 112.— Fol. p iN CnalIR.— George F. Mitchell and Albert A. 
Sheafe, South Boston, Mass. 


123,118.—PULLEY AND WHKEL-FASTENER.—Augustus Newell, 
Chicago, III. 


123,414.—STRAM-BOILER.—Ezra Nicholson, asslgnor of two- 
thirds his right to Charles B. Stillwell und John J. Clause, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


123,115.—LA MP.—J oseph M. Parker, La Grange, Mo. 
133.416. CHoRsE-POW ER.—BSamuel Pelton, Marysville, Cal. 


123,417. -HINGED JOINT FOR CAR-BEATS.—George W. Perry, 
New Castle, Del. 


123,418.—APPARATUS FOR EXHAUSTING AIR FROM PREBEKYKE- 
CAN S.— David N. Phelps, San Leandro, Cal. 


123,419.—-CooKING-sTOVE.—Jolin A. Price, Scranton, Pa. 

123,420.—SPARK-ABRRESTER.—Herman F. Reiner, Blairsville, 
Va. 

123,4121.—Bc N G.—D anie! B. Rickey, San Francisco, Cal. 

123,422. —CBU BEA U.— Herman Rocke, New York City. 


123.4423.—MANUFACTURE OF ALCOH9LIO SrtrEITS —Ianthis J. 
Rolfe and Josiah Rogers, Nevada City, Cal. 


129421.—BtN FOR STORING AND DRYING GRAIN.—Jarvis Royal, 
White Rock, III. 


123.495 —CLOTU-PLAITING MACHINE.—Joseph A. Sawyer, Wor- 
Center, Mass. 


123,426. —WasHING MACHINE.—Henry S. See, Evansburg, Pa. 

123,4 7.—BOlLEKR FURNACK.—William C. Smith, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

128.128. -CORN-HUSKER.—Peter B. Snell. Manheim, N. Y. 


123.429 -PEDAL ATTACHMENT FOR Psaxos.—Nathaniel A. 
Stinson, Herkimer, N.Y. 


ra ENE CASE FoR WaGoxs.—Samuel G. Thomas, Eden, 
] . 


123,431.—WAentNG. MACHINE.—Martin Way and Frank War, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


123,132.—W RINGING MaocnixE.—Martin Way and Frank Way, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


123,433.—F ILE-G &IPING HANDLE.—Alfred Weed, Boston, Maia. 


123,41341.—D r&11- WASHING MacuINE.—Catharine Woodruff, An. 
tioch, Cal. 


123,435.-MACHINE FOR PUNCHING METALB8.—Gaspar Zender. 
Caledonia, Minn. 


123.436.-SaAPETY-VALVE FOR BTEAM-ENGINES.—Henry W. 
Adams, Philadelphia, Pa. 


122,431.—STEAM BoOILER.—Henry W. Adams, Philadelphia, Pa. 


123,433. —M AGN ETO- RLECTRIC MACHINE.—Almon N. Allen, Pitu- 
fleld, Mass, 


123.4 9 —LIGHTING Gas BY MEANS OF ELECTRICITY, RTC.— !. 
mon X. Allen, Pittsfield, Mass. 


SD UMPING-WaGON.—Joseph F. Applegate, New Albany, 
n . 


123,44'.—TRLEGRAPUY.—William C. Barney, Washington, as- 
signor to Franklin Steele, Georgetown, D. C. 


123,412. —BALL-GAM E, —Ed ward A. Barrett, New York City. 


ER UN eh ictal RE OF STERKL.—Julius Baur, Brooklyn iE. 


123,141.—Lock.— George Bayer, New York City. 
5 PAVEMENT.—George A. Beidler, Philadeiphis, 
n. 


123416. MANUFACTURK OF FLOUR.—Lemuel G. Binkly, Baugh- 
man, Ohio. ° 


123,447.—GaT#.—Richard A. Boulware, Doniphan, Kan. 


123,443.— Wa TER-WITEKL —Charles E. Brooks, assignor of two- 


thirds of his right to Charles 3. Crane and Parker B. Hauj. 
ton, Marshall, Mich. 


123,.449.—ELKCTRO-MAGNETIC RAILWAY-8IGMAL AND Switcr.- 


TENURES HUEN S. L. Bryan, Liberty, Mo. Ante-dated Jan. 
5, 1812. 


123,450.—Mob& OF FINISHING THE SOLES OF Boots AND SRHos. 
—Bradley S. Bryant, Hanson, Mass. 


123,451.—D RENTAL PLATE AND TkxTH.—Kobert E. Burlan, Lew- 
isburg, Pa. 


123,45%.—H YDROCARDON-BURNING STEAM DOILER.—Albeit G. 
Buzby, Philadelphia, Pa. 


123,453. — MILK-SAFER.—James W. Case, Ypsilant!, Mich. 


123,151.7P Rocks8 OF VULCANIZING HUBBER Hoss.—John Il. 
Cheever, New York city. 


res oe OTE PRESSURE ALABM.—Jonathan Cone, Bristol, 
n. 


123,456. — BLACK HOARD.— Marcellus F. Cowdery, Sandusky, Ohio. 


CVLuͤnßnun. Marcellus F. Cowdery, Sandusky, 
iio. 


Bik Ca haul PAVEMENT.—Andrew J. Crawford, Brook- 
yh, J 


123,459.—Ca RT-SADDLE.—Courtiand C. Cushman, assigner of 
oue-halr his right to George E. White, Gallipolis, Olio. 


123,400.--FOUNTAIN-PEN.—Thomas M. Davis, assignor to hir- 
1 Lemuel O. Keesler, and Wm. P. Coruey, rhiladelphia, 
^u. 


123,461.— MANUFACTURE OF ZINC FROM THE Does IN QGALvYAX- 
1 IRON -—Leonce de Metz, Elizabeth, N. J. Aute-dated 
eD. 8, 12. 


VVV L. De Zeng, Geneva, 


123,463.—COUNTERSINK AND PLUG-BORER.— Wallace H. Doege, 
Mishawaka, lud. 


123, 464.—UNIVERSAL SHAFT-COUPLING.—Wilfred P. Dugdale, 
Goshen, Ind. 


128 465.—BKER-COOLER.—Hermann EAllerbrock and Christian 
Muhier, Baltimore, Md. 


123.466.—84 w.—James E. Emerson, Trenton, N. J. 


123,467.—P RESERVING Woop.—Lewis Feuchtwanger, New York 
City, assiguor to H. G. Fant, C. C. Gidoon, and W. D. Coit, 
Washington, D. C. 


11 WHERE Charice W. Fillmore, Marengo, 


123,469.—Cu RBY-cOMB.—Joshia Filson, Jr., Racine, Ohio. 
123,470.— Be x-ntve.—samuel Fink, Lindsey, Ohto. 
IE SEA DER" WalsT-BELT.—Jumes M. Flagg, Providence, 


123,472.— CARRIAGE-HUB.—Henry R. Fry, Wabash, Ind. 
123,473.-APPARATUS FOR MANUFACTURING Soap.—Edwin II. 
Gibbs, New York City. 

123,114.—LAN D MAEKER.—Joseph V. Gray, Washington, Ind. 

SS —W A8SHING MACHINE.—George W. Gregory, New York 
l . 

e FAN.— Willis De Lancey Hall, Memphiz, 
e > 


128,407.—RoTaRY EDGE-KEY FOR POLISHING BooTs AXD Sioss. 
—Samuel H. Houges, assignor to The Hodges Euge-Trimwisg 
and setting Machine Association, Lynn, Mass. 


123,473.—KOTARY CUTTER FOR SoLE-TkIMMING MACHINES- 
Samuel H. Hodges, acsiguor to The Hodges Edge Triuming 
aud Setting Machine Association, Lynn, Mass. 


123.419.—D1TCHINO AND TILK-LAYING MACHINE.—Marsena M. 
Hooton, Chicago, Ill. Ante-dated Jan. 22, 1872. 


123,480 —HUB FOR WHEELS OF VEHICLES.—Ellewortb D. Ives. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


123,481.— COOKING BTOYR.—Hoss Johnson, Lawrence, Kan. 


123,182.—RaAILROAD SwiTcH.—Chauncy F. Keller, Upper San 
dusky, Onio. 


123,184.—CoMB-FRAME FOR BRE-nIVIS.— Wiley Kenyon, Craw- 
1ordsville, Ind. 


123,454. STEAM-BOILER ALARM.—Joseph Henry Killey and Wil- 
Lam John Kiley, Hamilton, Canada. 

123,485.— P XNCIL-CAS8ER.—Jolin H. Knapp, New York City. 

123,486. PRNCIL-OASE.—-JoOohf H. Knapp, New York City. 

123,435. —" EgNCK.— Israel L. Landis, Lancaster, Pa. 

123.188.— FENCE.—Israel L. Landis, Lancaster, Pa. 

128,139.—H o T-WATER RRSRRVOIIH FOR STOVE-PIPES.—Charics 
Lauby, Brodhead, Wis. 

123,490.—TELEGRAPL APPARATUS.—Gcorge Little, Rutherford 
Park, N.J. 

123. 191.—-TEKLXORAP RKCKIVING AND TRANSMITTING INSTEC- 
MENT.—George Little, Rutherford Park, N. J. l 

123,192.—Boor-cRtMPING MacnixE.—Cyrus Lomax and Hiram 
Lindley, Paoli, Ind. 

123,193.CS8 4 wING-MACHIN E. William A. Mack, Norwalk, Ohio. 
Ante-dated Jun. 22, 1832. 


123,491.—GATHERING ATTACUMENT FOR BewING-MACHISTO T 
Winlam A. Mack. Norwalk. Conn. Aute-datcd Jau. 22. ivit 
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123, 495.—C LOTHES- WRINGER.—John Makechney, Trenton, N. J. 
123,496.—G.a R-COUPLING.—Levin Marshall, Mount Sterling, III. 


123,497.—SKINNING-KNIFE.—Armitt McCarraher, Sadisbury 
vi o Pa. (Hugh Rambo, administrator). Ante-dated 


123.495. —L AMP-BRACKET.—Hiram W. McDonald, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


123,199.— WH @EL-PLOW.—Mark A. Melvin, Washington Court 
House, Ohio. 


1 Cor-orr.— Herman H. Meyer, Denver, Col. 
er. 


123,501.—CONSTRUCTION OF SIzvE.—Fred. J. Meyers, Coving- 
ton, Ky. 


123,502.—Hoxr.—John C. Miller, Danville, Conn. 


133,5038.—MANUFACTURR OF STEEL FOR CASTING IN GREEN- 
SAND MOLDS —Jo n Millwood, Minerva, Ohio, assignor to 
James E. Atwood, Pittsburg. Pa. Ante-dated Jan. 22, 1872. 


123,504.—CANAL PROPULSION.—John L. Nicolai, Chicago, III. 
Ante-dated Jan. 22, 1872. 


123,305. — W HEEL-PLow.—Charles N. Owen, Salem, Ohio. 
123,506.— V APOR-BURNER.—Robert W. Park, Philadelphia, Pa. 
123,501.—H EKAD-BLOCK.— Darius Parkhurst, St. Louis, Mo. 


123.503. —ÉHAIR-CLIPPING MACHINE.—George H. Pratt, Boston 
Highlands, Mass. 


123,509.—OYSTER-BLOCK.— William Rankin, New York City. 
123,510.—C.a R-COUPLING.—Joseph Davis Riggs, Buckley, III. 
123,511.—Roorine.—George W. Robinson, Bennington, Vt. 


123,512.—WasHING MACHINE.—Andrew J. Rogers, Church- 
ville, Va. 


123,313.—RAILROAD-CAR VENTILATOR.—Henry J. Ruttan, Co- 
bourg, Canada. 


123,514.—CORN-PLANTER AND 
Martins, Ohio. 


123,515.—S TRA M-TRAP.—Charles Schmandt, Baltimore, Md. 


123,516.—STRERT-LAMP.— William G. Schmidlin and Jeremiah 
W. Driscoli, New York City. 


123,517 —Hay Press.—John Scott, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W R. Scriven, Hanging Rock, 
9 


MARKER.—Thomas Ryan, St. 


IIS ENUTTEREFAPTERER.—Fhomas S. Seabury, St. James, 


123,520.—B £g 5-BOTTOM.—Henry T. Smith, Washington, D. C. 


123.521 —cLiquiD MxTER.—William E. Snediker, assi 
José F. De Navarro, New York City. ees 3O 


123,522.—PHOTOGRAPHIO APPARATUS.—John Stock 
Stock, New York City. ck and Jacob 


123.523.— HORSKSHOK-STRETCHER.—Hugh Thompson, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


123,524.—SHAWL-STRAP AND TRAVELING-BAG HOLDER.— 
S. Topham, Washington, D.C Vic 


123,525.—SHA WL-STRAP AND TRAVELING-BAG HAN DLE.—- James 
S. Topham, Washington, D. €. 
123 —RalLWayY-Tlk AND CHAIR.—Lucius E. Towne, Brod. 
head, Wis. 
123,527.—ELEOTRICAL APPARATUS FOR PREVENTING RAILWAY 
3 Verny and Adrian Veillet, Lille, 
ance. 


1 —FURXACE FOR ANNEALING PLOWSHARES, ETC.— — 
liam Medd Watson, Tonica, III. emu 


123, 523.—TUOKING DREVICR FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—John W. 
harton, Bourneville, Ohio, assignor of one-liali his right to 
John W. Iyou, Indianapolis, Ind. 
123,530.— W ATER METER.—Henry F. Wheeler, Boston, Mass. 
123,531— Doo R-LoCK.—Andrew F. Whiting, Bath, Maine. 
123,532.—K x Y FOR Locks.—Andrew F. Whiting, Bath, Maine. 
123,533. —COMBINED LATCH AND KEY FOR SLIDING Doors.—An- 
Drew F. Whiting, Bath, Maine. =o 
123,531.—B TOP-COCK.—Asa W. Wilkinson, New York City. 
1; —OxYHYDROGEN GAS-FIXTURE.—Asa W. Wil 
New York City. TM 
123,536 —COMPOUND OXYHYDROGEN BURNER.—Asa W. Wilkin- 
sun, New York City. é 
123,537.—OXYHYDROGEN BURNER.—Asa W. Wilkinson, New 
ìà ork City. „ 


123,533.—M ANUFACTURE OF ILLUMINATING GAS. —Asa W. Wil- 
kinson, New York City. 


123,539. —CaARBURETER.—Asa W. Wilkinson, New York City. 


R AND SLICER — Henry W. Williams, as- 
signor of one-third his agn to lon G. Deiterich and Charles 
H. aoover, Galesburg, Lil. 


122,541.—CONDENSER FOR STEAM-ENGINES.—William Wright, 
new York City. . 


123,512.—ST£AM SUPERHEATER.—Henry Yost, Columbia, Pa. 


123,543 —APPARATUS FOR SHIFTING BELTS ON PULLEYS.—Peter 
J. Zier, Pittsburg, Pa. 


123,514. —PACK AGE FOR CUSTIC ALKALI&S, ACIDS, AND SAL T8.— 
Jacob H. Seibert, Philadelphia, Fa. a 


RE-ISSUES, 


4,731.—BOILER FURNACE FOR BURNING WET FUEL.—Gideon 
Bantz, Frederick, Md. Patent No. 20,616, dated June 22, 1888. 


4,732 —STE«M-ACTUATED CAR-BRAKE.—John T. Bassett, as- 
signor to himself, John Bassler, and Marcellus S. Matthews, 
Galesburg, Ill. Patent No. 119,918, dated Oct. 17, 1871. 


4.783.— TonAOOo-PIEE.— Henry G. Dayton, Mavsville, Ky., as- 
signor to Richard H. Collins, Cincinnati, Olio. Patent No. 
11,898, dated May 12, 1868. 


4,5,31.—B8EAL-LOCK FOR RaILWAY-CARS.—John H. Lyon, New 
York City. Patent No. 29,181, dated July 17, 1860 


4,735.—CONSTRUCTION OF FRUIT-CANS.—John F. Merrill, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Patent No. 105,109, dated July E, 1870. 


4,136.—DEVICE FOR HOLDING BITS AND OTHER TOOLS.—Miller's 
Falls wd yin eee: Company, assignees, by mesne-assign- 
ments, of William H. Barber, deceased, Miller's Falls, Mass. 
Pateut No. 42,827, dated May 24, 1864. 


4.131.—PLANING MACHINE.—James J. Russ, assignor to R. Ball 
T oe Worcester, Mass. Patent No. 75,934, duted March 24, 


4,733.—PLANING MACHINE.—Henry D. Schenck, William T. Y. 
Schenck, and Adelaide L. Scheuck, assignees, by mesne-as- 
signments, of John B. Scnenck, deceased, Matteawan, N. Y. 
Patent No. 84,460, dated Feb. 2, 1869. 


4,139.—GRINDING MILL.— (Div. A.) —Nelson Burr, Batavia, III. 
Patent No. 94,072, dated Aug. 24, 1869. 


4,10.—G&INDING MILL.—(Div. B.) — Nelson Burr, Batavia, III. 
Pateut No. 94,072, dated Aug. 24, 1869. 


4.141.—GRINDING MILL.—(Div. A.)—Nelson Burr, Batavia, III. 
Patent No. 29,462, dated iW T 1660 P 


4,112. — GRINDING MILL.—(Div. B.)—N elson Burr, Batavia, Ill. 
Patent No. 29,462, dated Ba 7, 1860 ds 


4,743 —BURNING HYDROCARBON.—Joseph K. Caldwell, assignor 
of part interest to A bert L. Murphy, Thomas M. Coane, Jo- 
seph, N. Withers, and Thomas Caldwell, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Patent No. 118,908, dated Sept. 12, 1811. 


4,744.—APPARATUS FOR HEATING BUILDINGS BY STEAM.—Sam- 
uel F. Gold, assignor, by mesne assignments, to the Union 
Steam and Water Heating Company, Englewood, N. J. Pat- 
ent No. 24,456, dated June 21, 1869. 


4,745.—H kAD-BLOCK.—Dennis Lane, Montpelier, Vt. Patent 
A EE dated July 9,1861; re-issue No. 2.872, dated Feb. 


4,/46.—DYEING AND PRINTING TEXTILE FABRICS AND YARNS 
WITH ANILINE BLACK.—(Div. A )—John Lightfoot, assignor 
to J. J. Müller Pack, Burnley, England. Patent No. 35,559, 
dated May 19, 1863. 


4,747.—FaBRIO DYED WITH ANILINE BLacK.—(Div. B.)—John 
Lightfoot, assignor to J. J. Müller Pack, Burnley, England. 
Patent No. 88,589, dated May 19, 1863. 


4,748.—FaSTENING FOR OvzRsHOES.—Helen Ekin Starrett, 
Lawrence, Kan. Patent No. 100,207, dated Feb. 2, 1870. 


DESICNS. 
5,505.—PRINTED Fasric.—Frazer Christie, assignor to Coffin 
& Altemus, Philadelphia, Pa. 


5,506.—SHawL.—Hermann Erbs, assignor to himself and John 
Barth, Philadelphia, Pa. 


5,500.—T YPE.—Andrew Gilbert, Boston, Mass. 
5,508.—LEECH-JAR.—Wiiliam Neidlinger, New York City. 


5,09.—80D4-FOUNTAIN.—George F. Meacham, Newton, as- 
signor to James W. Tufts, Medford, Mass. 


TRADE-MARKS. 


614.—ALPACA-FINISHED UMBRELLAS.—Dawes & and Fanning, 
New York City. 


645 to 1 Fertilizing and Mannfac- 
turing Company, Baltimore, Md. 


648.—SoaP.—Jesse Oakley, New York City. 
a i 651.—Waisky.—James M. O'Donnell, Staten Island, 


652.—W mrskK Y.—Charles H. Ross & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


— — 


EXTENSIONS. 


18,871.—HaARVESTER.—Thomas I. Stealey. Dec. 15, 1857; re- 
issued Nov. 6, 1866, and again Feb. 12, 1867,to Kobert T. Camp- 
bell, assignee. 

19,206.—HyprantT.—Washburn Race and 8. R. C. Matthews. 
Jan. 26, 1858; re-issued to said S. R. C. Matthews, as assignee, 
July 18, 1871. i 

19.191.—MA KING BLADES FOR PENCIL-SHARPENERS — Walter K. 
Foster, Jan. 26, 1858. 


19,222.—SEED-PLANTER.—James D. Willoughby. Jan. 26, 1858. 


APPLICATIONS FOR EXTENSIONS. 


OPPONENTS of extensions must file written objections in the 
Patent Office at least 20 days before the day-of-hearing ; and on 
the Patent Office, and state the reasons of their opposition. All 
testimony—pro or con—must be taken and transmitted in ac- 
cordance with the official rules, which will be furnished on ap- 
plication. The under-named patentees have recently peti. 
tioned for extensions (for seven years) of patents granted to 
them in the year 1358:— 


WILLIAM RILEY, Madison County, Miss.—Fly Trap.—Patent- 
ed April 27, 1858; testimony will close on March 26, next; 
last day for filing arguments and examiner's report, April 5; 
day-of-hearing, April 10. 

Lewis MILLER, Canton, Ohio.—Harvester.—Patented May 4, 
1858 ; testimony will close on April 2, next; last day for fling 
arguments and examiner's report, April 12; day-of-hearing, 
April 17. 

Lewis MILLER, Canton, Ohlo.—Harvester.—Patented May 4. 
1858; re-issued July 19, 1859; testimony will close on April 2, 
next; last day for filing arguments and examiner's report, 
April12; day-of-hearing, April 17. 

WILLIAM S. CARR, New York City.— Water-closet.—Patented 
May 4, 1858; testimony will close on April 3, next; last day for 
filing arguments and examiner's report April 12; day-of-hear- 
ing, April 17. 

DANIEL BARNUM, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Steam-engine.—Paténte 
May 4,1858; testimeny will close on April 2, next; last day 
for filing arguments and examiner's report, April 12; day-of- 
hearing, April 17. 


LEMUEL W. SERRELL, Plainfield, N. J.— Guide for Sewing-ma- 
chines,—Patented May 11, 1858; testimony will close on April 9, 
next; last day for filing arguments and examiner's report, 
April 19; day-of-hearing, April 24. 


Lewis MILLER, Akron, Ohio.—Finger Guard for Harvester. 
Patented May 11, 1853; testimony will close on April 9, next; 
last day for filing arguments and examiner's report, April 19; 
day-of-hearing, April 24. 


MARSHALL JEWELL, Hartford, Conn.— Manufacture of Round 
Belting.—Patented June 15, 1858; testimony will close on May 
14, next; last day for filing arguments and examiner’s report, 
May 24; day-of-hearing, May 29. 

J. R. HALL, Salem, Ohio.— Shingle Machine.—Patented June 
22, 1858; testimony will close on May 21, next; last day for filing 
arguments and examiner’s report, May 81’; day-of-hearing, 
June 5. 


Lovis MILLER, Canton, Ohlo.—Zarcester.—Patented May 4, 
1858; re-issued July 19, 1859; testimony will close on April 2, 
next; last day for filing arguments and examiner's report, 
April 12; day-of-hearing, April 17. 


A. E. or N. Y.—The following is the formula for determin- 
ing the velocity of discharge of water through a pipe in feet 
per second: “ Multiply 2,500 times diameter in feet by 
height in feet, divide by length of feet, added to fifty times 
the diameter. Tnhe.square root of the quotient is the diame- 
ter in feet per second." 


STOKER, OF IND.—A fair charge for your gas-retort would be 
about one hundred and twenty pounds. Charge every four 
hours, Take care to fire up the bench gradually, as an irre- 
gular heat will injure the retort. 


E. F. J., or Onto.—A gilder’s knife is simply a long, flexible 
blade, used for cutting the gold-leaf upon the“ cushion" 
preparatory to laying it uponthe work. Its edge must be 
straight and smooth, and must be kept very clean, or it will 
crumble and tear the leaf instead of cutting it. 


L. R., oF N. J.—You are in error. It has been found that 
when a T-beam is placed with the rib uppermost, the break- 
ing strength is nearly four times as great as wlien this posl- 
tion is reversed. 


EXPERIMENTER, OF CONN.—Papin’s digester comprised a ver- 
tical cylindrical vessel with a furnace underneath. The 
cover on top was held down by a screw working through a 
nut in a yoke attached to the sides of the vessel. The cover 
was furnished with a lever safety-valve, the first ever used. 
It is said that bythe aid of this digester, within only a few 
years past, gelatine has been extracted from fossil bones, and 
used for alimentary purposes. 

G. W., oF Pa.—To transfer the design from your panel to 
paper, first make a tracing paper by saturating transparent 
paper with linseed oll. Wipe the surface of the paper, and 
then trace the design with asoft pencil. This done, reverse 
the tracing with its penciled side upon clean dry paper, and 
then press the lined portions firmly, either with a pencil 
point orstylus. By this meaus the design will be transferred 
from the traeing to the paper. 

M. P., or R. I.—The idea of procuring fire by suddenly com- 
pressing air upon a piece of tinder is far from new. Many 
years ago, an English inventor proposed to fire cannon and 
other firearms by this means. But your apparatus is novel 
in construction, and you could probably sustain a claim 
upon the arrangement of its parts. You must be your own 
judge of its probable value as a means of money making. 

L. N., oF Mo.—We have no doubt of the immense mineral re- 
sources of your State, or of the truthfulness of your asser- 
tions concerning the probable profits of iron and other man- 
ufactures there. But the enterprise you propose is wholly 

out of our line. We shall be pleased to examine your inven- 
tion, and give an opinion as to its patentability, without 
charge, if you will send us a pencil sketch and full descrip- 
tion. 

F. R., or N. Y.—Theoretically, a unit of heat should etapo- 
rate the same quantity of liquid from the larger vessel as 
from the smaller; but practically the evaporation mignt be 
lessened in the larger vessel owing to the greater loss by 
radiation and convection. 

J. K., oF Mo.—Youriron ore was probably a hematite, which 
dissolves with difficulty in hydrochloric acid. There isa 
method of overcoming this by preliminary reduction to the 
metallic state, by heating to redness in an atmosphere of hy- 
drogen and coal gas. 

B. R., oF DEL.—Y our tobacco-seed planter is new to us, and we 
think patentable. It seems, however, that the devices are 
not capable of being made to work with sutlicient accuracy 
for the purpose required, although the machine would be 
suitable for sowing larger kinds of seed. For tbis last it is 
doubtless well worth the cost of patenting, and of introduc 
ing to the market. 


Class from Granite. 

THe Baltic Journal reports that there exists 
near several cities of Finland a kind of granite, 
called there cupakivi, of which the composition is 
this :—Silica, 74 per cent.; feldspar, 12; oxyd of 
iron, 3; lime,1; alkalies, with traces of magnesia, 
9. This being evidently a good compound to make 
glass, the first experiment was consequently made 
by melting 500 parts granite and 200 limestone, 
and a white glass was obtained. The second ex- 
periment was made with 500 granite, 150 lime, 
and 75 of soda. This glass was more fusible, and 
at the same time harder. Both kinds were blown 
without difficulty, at a bright-red heat, while a 
dark glass was made by the addition of 70 paris 
of sulphate of lime or potash and 7 parts ef car- 
bon. 
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ARONSON'S PATENT STREET LAMP. 40 fit closely together without the interposition 

THE invention illustrated in the accompanying of any metallic framing. 
engravings consists in the construction of street or Bisa grooved metallic band surrounding the 
other lamps or lanterns with sides constituted by | lower edges of the panes, A, and receiving within 
glass panels, shaped in such wise as to present a its grooves the tongues, e. B is a grooved metal 
series of lenses for refracting the light in the di-| band surrounding the upper edges of the panels, 
rection required to insure the most economical and receiving within its grooves the tongue, c’. 
diffusion of light with a flame of given intensity. | These bands are made of tin plate or equivalent 
Another feature comprises a novel method of se- material suitably shaped to provide the requisite 
grooves for receiving the tongues, 
and for holding the same firmly to 
secure the panels rigidly together 
at their side edges, these of course 
uniting to form the corners of the 
lamp. They also provide against 
any accidental vertical displace- 
ment of the panels, thereby dis- 
pensing with rods or other devices 
which would obstruct the light. 
The band, B, may constitute the 
base of the lamp, and the other 
band, B', may support the head or 
upper portion of the lamp, con- 
structed in any usual or appro- 
priate manner. ‘The same general 
construction may be adopted in 
lanterns as well as for street and 
other lamps. "This improvement 
was patented through the ** Amer- 
ican Artisan Patent Agency," May 
9, 1871, and is the invention of Mr. 
Joseph N. Aronson, of New York 
City. 


— $ «——— 


The Mont Viso Tunnel. 


Tre Mont Cenis tunnel is not 
the first one through the Alps. 
More than three hundred years 


Fig. 2 


N 


—— 
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we 
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curing the glass panels in place without the aid of | dgo a tunnel was built by the Marquis of Salu- 
upright frames, rods, or similar devices commonly | ces, through the Mont Viso, at whose foot the Po 


adopted for such purpose. Fig. 1 is a perspective rises. It is about one-sixth as long as the Mont 
view of a street lamp constructed according to the | Cenis tunnel, and, considering the difference in the 
invention; and Fig. 2 is a detached view of one of methods and implements in use, it was quite as 
the glass panels forming the sides thereof. bold an undertaking. It opens on the Italian side 

The panes or panels, A, constituting the sides of | at the very source of the Po, about 2,000 yards 
the lamp are made of cast or pressed glass, with above the level of the sea, and more than 2,150 
their outer surfaces presenting a series of concen- yards of its length is cut in a straight line through 
trie bosses, d, in the form of lenses, and having the solid rock in the very heart of the Alpine 
tongues, c, C. extending externally along their chain. It was intended to be used as a turnpike 
upper and lower edges, these panels having their | road, and it is to this day the only direct route 
general form flat. But they may, when desired, from Embrun to Saluces. Partly destroyed by the 
be made concavo-convex or of other curved con- King of Sardinia, so as to impede the invasion of 
tour. Their lateral edges are beveled or mitered the French republican armies, it was afterwards 
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repaired and improved by Napoleon I. Strange 
that such a work should have been forgotten, and 
should now be of no practical use.. Y. Post. 
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IMPROVED OYSTER BLOCK; 


RANKIN’S 


WHEN the immense number of oysters annually 
consumed is taken into consideration, the practical 
utility of any device which facilitates their prepar 
ation for consumption will be apparent. Such a 
device is represented in the oyster block illustrated 
in the accompanying engraving. It is the inven. 
tion of Mr. William Rankin, of 110 Ninth Avenue, 
New York City, by whom, through the “ American 
Artisan Patent Agency,” it was patented Feb. 6, 
1872. 

The block, B, upon which the oysters rest while 
being struck with the knife in opening, has its 
lower end formed into a tapering shank, which 
fits into and extends through a socket of corre- 


. sponding shape in the base, A, of cast-iron. The 


I — 


under side of this base has a cavity formed in it, 
and the extremity of the shank of the block, ex- 
tending into this cavity, is furnished with a trans 
verse key, e, which holds it firmly in position. 
The base, A, is enlarged at its lower part to insure 
stability, and has at bottom a thickness, D, of india- 
rubber, which from its peculiarly adhesive surface 
prevents the block from slipping upon the surface 
on which it is placed. Upon the upper side of the 
base, and around the block, B, is another layer, (, 
of india-rubber, the office of which is to receive 
the stroke of the knife in case of the accidental 
slipping of the latter, thereby preventing any in- 
jury thereto. Not only are the advantages just 
above indicated secured in this device, but the 
additional and important one, that the splitting 
incident to the ordinary wooden base is wholly 
obviated by the employment of cast-iron in the 
constryction of the same, as explained. 


s+ e 


FRENCH silver lac consists of very finely divid- 
ed tin precipitated from its solution by means of 
zinc. Applied by means of some adhesive sub- 
stance to wood, paper, and metals, it communi- 
cates to them a metallic silvery appearance. 
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CALORIC ENGINES FOR STREET-CARS. 


Mr. W. BRIDGES Abs, an English engineer, 
has lately read a paper before the London Society 


— eee 


of Arts, in which he advocates a use of the 


caloric engine to which even the most sanguine of 
its American partisans would hesitate to pin their 
faith. He says that “ there would be no difficulty 
in constructing a hot-air locomotive, weighing 
not more than three tuns,to develop a traction 
force of six hundred pounds at the rails, a force 
ample for the purpose of drawing a load of six 
hundred passengers through the streets of Lon- 
don." In other words, a calorie motor would, 
according to this plan, be substituted for the 
steam-motor on a“ dummy,” the avoidance of the 
weight of the boiler being assumed as counterbal- 
ancing the greater weight of the caloric as com- 
pared with the steam engine. í 
It may be gratifying, on the supposition that 
blunderers, like those in misery, appreciate com- 
pany, to find that all the crudeness of invention 
shown concerning the subject of tramway transit 
is not indigenous to this country. But whether 
speculations like those above referred to are capa- 
ble of bringing to pass any useful result is doubt- 
ful. Even assuming that the same power in 
proportion to the weight could be obtained with a 
calorie engine as with a steam-engine, its greater 
bulk would prove a sufficient objection to its use. 
If such a locomotive were to be used in lieu of an 
ordinary one for drawing trains of cars, which it 
would have to do to draw six hundred passengers, 
it is difficult to conceive wherein—as concerns 
noise, escaping products of combustion, and the 
like—it would be in any way better than steam; 
whereas, if the engine were combined direct with 
the car, the annoyance from heat, dust, etc., could 
b» just as easily avoided, if such were possible at 
all, with oneas with the other. The answer tothe 
question of power propulsion for street-cars in lieu 
of horses, abroad as here, lies in the production of 
means whereby the power of stationary steam-en- 
gines can be transferred to some medium that shall 
yield it up as occasion requires to the driving- 
axle of the car. For this there are many projects, 
not one worked out in logical fashion to prove 
even the theory of its operation, but most of them 
offering in their further improvement, now that 
Success in street-car propulsion is imperatively de- 
manded by the times, greater rewards than could 
be looked for in the past by those whose inventive 
genius originated them. 


MORE RAILWAY DISASTERS. 


A CASUALTY, by which nine passengers lost their 
lives and a number of others were injured, occur- 


red about fourteen miles from Mauch Chunk, 
near Wild Run, on the Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
on the morning of Feb. 1. A broken rail made a 
gap in the track, over which the locomotive and 
baggage-cars passed safely, but the two passenger- 
cars were thrown off down the embankment a dis- 
tance of forty feet. The red-hot stoves, it is re- 
ported, set the wrecked cars in a blaze, as is very 
commonly the case in such disasters. 

On the day previous to the above, four cars of a 
train, on the Philadelphia and Erie Railway, were 
thrown from the track near Lock Haven, Pa. In 
this case, also, the disaster is attributed to a broken 
rail, and, as in the other, a stove set the rubbish 
on fire. Twenty-six persons were seriously hurt, 
and one other so dangerously that at latest ac- 
counts life was despaired of. 

A third broken rail,three miles from Batavia, 
N. Y., on the Batavia and Attica Railroad, Jan. 31, 
threw a locomotive from the track and smashed it 
beyond help by repair. But this wasa small affair, 
no persons being hurt much, although the engineer 
and fireman had a narrow escape with their lives 
in jumping from the engine. 

We say nothing of the suspicious iteration of 
" broken rail" with which these several items are 
reported, and to which the recent cold snap gives 
a certain plausibility, there being doubtless some 
reason in the common belief that steel and iron 
become more brittle in frosty weather, the recent 
dictum of certain philosophers to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Assuming that the reports are 
correct, is there no system of testing rails which 
shall prove them against the conditions to which, 
in our climate, they must necessarily be subjected 
during one-third of the year? If there is,it is the 
duty of rail manufacturers, and of rail buyers as 
well, to adopt it. If there is not, it is high time 
there was, and it is the business of projectors to 
provide it. 

But the burning of the wrecked stoves by the 
red-hot metal of the stove, or the contact of its 
flaming coal, calls for severer condemnation. As 
surely as a common car-stove is upset, just so surely 
does it ignite the woody tinder of which our cars 
are made, Some day railway companies will be 
driven to the use of iron passenger-cars that will 
not burn. But, long before this is likely to come 
to pass, travelers must not as a custom be exposed 
to the hazard of being burned alive. There are 
a score of contrivances for heating cars, any one 
of which affords greater security than the ordinary 
stove, and it is high time that managers of rail- 
way lines were forced into the adoption of one or 
another of them. 


A NOTABLE PROJECT. 


ACCORDING to the Philadelphia Press, an enter- 
priseof considerableimportance has just been set on 
foot between the managing trustee of the Marquis 
of Bute and the managers of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
way. The object of this is to open almost direct 
communication between the great grain-growing 
regions of our Western States and the immense 
iron. producing districts of South Wales, Great 
Britain. Seven millions of dollars, it is said, have 
been expended in building docks at Cardiff, from 
which lines of steamers traverse the ocean to the 
ports of different countries, and between which 
and Jersey City, N. J., a new line is, in accordance 
with the new arrangement, to be started. These 
steamers will be of twenty-five hundred tuns bur- 
den. It is not, moreover, solely with a view to 
accommodate the grain trade that this scheme is 
undertaken, As is well known, the smelting of 


ore is carried on with greater economy at Swansea, 
in Wales, than in any of the smelting establish- 
ments of this country, hundreds of tuns being 
shipped monthly thereto from the mines of the 
great basin. The new steamship line will afford 
great facilities for the transport of the ores of 
Utah, Colorado, Nevada, etc., should it be conduct- 
ed with a fair reference to the interests of the 
American railway lines with which it must con- 
nect, 


PROTECTION OF WATER-PiPES IN 
MINES, 


IN our visit to the mines of the Comstock Lode 
we found complaint of the manner in which iron 
water-pipes gave out under the biting touch of the 
vitriolic impurities of the moisture distilled from 
the crevices of the rock. Galvanizing or coating 
with zinc gave practically no protection from corro- 
sion, and indeed no available remedy was known. 
The same difficulty appears to be experienced in 
the mines in many parts of Europe; and in those 
of Siberia, where pyrites are common, the trouble 
is said to be now very effectually avoided by a 
novel method of enameling the internal surface of 
the pipes. The process involves a preliminary 
exposure of three hours to a bath of oil of vitriol 
—sulphuric acid. After this they are washed 
with water, and are brushed with a composition 
composed of thirty-four parts silica, fifteen of 
borax, and two of soda, and are then placed in a 
retort at a dull-red heat for about ten minutes. 
This is the first coating. A second is laid on, com- 
posed of thirty-four parts of feldspar, nineteen of 
silica, twenty-four of borax, sixteen of tin oxyd, 
four of fluorspar, nine of soda, and three of niter. 
This is melted to a mass in a crucible, then ground 
to a fine paste with water, and in this condition 
applied to the pipe, which done the pipe is 
heated to a white heat, and maintained thereat for 
twenty minutes. This insures the perfect fixing 
of the enamel. Before the pipe has become 
wholly cool it receives an external application of 
coal-tar, and is then ready for use. There seems ` 
no good reason why pipe treated in this manner 
should not prove well adapted for purposes for 
which, owing to its inability to corrosion, ordinary 
iron pipe is inadmissible. 


—— * 


NEW PETROLEUM FURNACE. 


Ir is not likely that we shall have done with 
novelties in the line of petroleum furnaces until 
this fuel shall be adapted to many of the minor 
operations of metallurgy and steam-power prac- 
tice. But in these the advantageous results will 
arise rather from the superior compactness, 
manageability, and obtainable intensity of heat 
incident to such furnaces than from the greater 
cheapness which the relatively higher calorific 
power of the fuel led many at the outset to think 
feasible. There are wanting data by which the 
comparative utility of the various systems pro- 
posed can be even approximately estimated. 
Among these are furnaces in which the fuel is 
vaporized before being admitted to the furnace, 
and,if we add the regenerator to save waste heat, 
we have simply the.principle of the Siemens fur- 
nace with liquid fuel, and perhaps this, for many 
purposes, would give the best results. But a 
more simple and cheaper apparatus is the popular 
sine qua non in the profitable consumption of 
liquid hydrocarbons ; and whether the passage by 
capillary attraction of the liquid up to the surface 
of a porous bed of sand or artificial stone, its 
flow in thin sheets over the surface of nearly hor- 
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izontal grate-bars, or its injection in a fine mist to 
the fire-pot, will afford the most usefulness, is un— 
determined, and, without more careful, extended, 
and costly experiments than we are likely very 
soon to have, the question will remain unanswered. 
In the meantime, it is well to note the occasional 
modifications made in this class of apparatus; 
modifications which in some instances may be just- 
ly assumed to be improvements, and tending each, 
as one step forward, to secure practically the 
profitable employment of liquid fuel, even if 
they do not, in themselves, prove free from de- 
fects. Among the most recent of these is a fur- 
nace lately set up in the School of the Sorbonne 
in Paris, which requires no blast, is specially 
adapted for use in the laboratory, and affords tem- 
peratures very difficult to obtain with solid fuel. 
The oil drops from the nozzles of a series of 
branching pipes upon a grooved and nearly verti- 
cal grate, between the bars of which is furnished 
the requisite supply of air. The bars being heat- 
ed by the flame cause the fuel to be rapidly va- 
porized, and in this form it combines most readily 
with the oxygen of the air, and gives an intense 
flame of great length. Any oil that fails of com- 
bustion from the grate-bars, as just indicated, 
drips into a hot receiver at the bottom of the fur- 
nace, and, more slowly vaporized, mingles its gases 
with those rapidly generated above,and is thus 
consumed. In lighting the furnace, it is necessary 
to first fill it with straw or shavings saturated with 
oil, the combustion of which heats the grate-bars 
to a temperature sufficient to volatilize the oil as 
it drops from the nozzles to the grate. There 
seems to be but slight variation betwéen this and 
some other apparatus for the purpose, but we are 
not disposed to deny that the changes, slight as 
they are, may be productive of decided advan. 
tages. The plan seems a good one, and, with suit- 
able devices for automatically adjusting the flow 
of oil to the intensity of combustion to obtain 
perfect uniformity at any desired temperature, 
and with a vertical flue boiler so arranged that 
the lengthy tongues of flame would be brought 
into the most intimate contact with the heating 
surface, the method might perhaps be well em- 
ployed in the solution of the vexed question of a 
cheap motor for household and small workshop 


use. 
——— — e-4- e— —— ——— 


How Checkermen are Made. 

Tun Albany (N. Y.) Embossing Company cater 
to innocent amusement in the form of dominoes 
and checkers, and to infantile education in the 
shape of wooden blocks, with the letters in capi- 
tals on one side and in italics on the other. All 
are made by machinery, and many ingenious con- 
trivances are emplayed for the sake of economy 
and for saving time and labor. After being thor- 
oughly dried, the wood from which they are made 
is sawed into square or oblong-shaped bars, accord- 
ing as it is required for alphabet blocks or domi- 
noea, For checkers, the bars are rounded on a 
turning lathe. Twelve small circular saws, at- 
tached to a revolving bar of iron, cut up the bars 
into as many pieces as fast as they are placed in 
position, the pieces dropping into a basket below. 
These little square and rounded blocks are stamped 
by a self-feeding sleeve-die, which stamps both 
sides at once. The wood being stamped on the 
end of the grain, no splitting occurs, though the 
stamping perceptibly. decreases the thickness of 
the blocks, making them very tough and hard. 
Dominoes are stamped in two ways. In one, the 
pips are indented by the pressure; in the other, 
they stand up, and are protected from the liabili- 


ty of being broken off by a narrow edging. The 
die stamps 150 checkers or dominoes, but only 
ninety of the alphabet blocks, which are two and 
one-quarter inches square, in a minute. After 
stamping, the checkers are colored red and Wack 
in equal quantities; the dominoes are stained 
through a dull black to imitate the ordinary bone ; 
the letter blocks are simply varnished. The 
checkers and dominoes are thrown pell-mell into 
cylinders of open wire-work, which slowly revolve 
in hot-air chambers, heated up to 180°. The var- 
nish on the alphabet blocks is dried by sticking 
the blocks on innumerable pins pointing from a 
revolving wooden frame, about six feet in diame- 
ter, in a room heated to an ordinary temperature. 
If dried in the same way as the dominoes, they 
would adhere to one another in masses, while the 
varnish would be blistered by the excessive heat. 
When dry, the pips of the indented dominoes are 
colored white by a machine which has just as 
many hollow tubes pointing downward as there 
are pips to be colored. These tubes are full of 
white pigment, and as they descend on the domi- 
no a drop falls from each tube and fills up the 
indented pips. This machine will thus color the 
pips of twelve gross of boxes of dominoes in a 
day, each box holding twenty-eight dominoes.— 


N. Y. Times. 


— 2. — 
Wire Drawing. 


Messrs. Jos. Woops & Sons, of Warrington, 
have invented an apparatus for the manufacture 
of wire, whereby the cost of production is materi- 
ally lessened. The machine is simple in construc- 
tion, and its application is easily understood, even 
by non-practical wire-drawers. So far, it has been 
applied to iron and steel with great success, 
though the claim is a general one for all kinds of 
wire. The primary object of the invention is to 
draw wire through two or more holes at one and 
at the same time, instead of only through one 
hole or die, as hitherto has been the practice. 
The machine is made to operate in the following 
männer: — The wire to be drawn is placed on a 
disk or fuse free to revolve on its own axis; from 
this disk it is led through a draw-plate or die, 
round a pulley driven at required speed; thence 
through another plate of smaller size, and rounda 
second pulley moving at an acceierated surface 
speed, and so on through a third or fourth die or 
plate, according to the requirements and nature of 
the material to be drawn, regard being had to the 
necessity of giving to each succeeding pulley a 
greater surface-speed than the one preceding it. 
The wire is finally coiled upon a block or winding 
drum after passing through the last die or plate. 

By this process wire may be drawn at one oper. 
ation from one stage of annealing to the next; 
and by practical men its advantages over the pres- 
ent system must be acknowledged in the great 
economy of time and labor. In drawing wire by 
the ordinary mode from No. 15 to No. 19 iron wire 
gauge, there are no less than four distinct opera- 
tions; for each size, Nos. 16, 17, 18, and 19 respec- 
tively, the whole length of wire is coiled upon the 
receiving drum, moving at 70 or 80 revolutions per 
minute, and at the termination of each operation 
is carried back repeatedly to the disk, until it reaches 
its required size; whereas by this invention it is 
placed upon the disk but once, and, after passing 
through the four plates or dies, is finally received 
upon the block, moving at the same speed, in its 
finished state, being handled but once in the course 
of the operation. There are other advantages 
that this machine possesses over the present sys- 
tem, the amount of waste of material being con- 
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siderably less, and the uniform heat generated by 
the friction of the wire passing directly from plate 
to plate, and thence to the receiving drum, con. 
tributes not a little to the excellent quality of the 
work. 

The machine has an adjunct in the way ofa 
self-feeding grease-box, which performs its fune. 
tions as no manipulation could. The invention js 
simple and complete in design, and so convenient. 
ly constructed that, while one coil is in the act of 
being drawn, another is in preparation and ready 
to start by the time the former is finished; no 
more time being lost between each piece than is 
lost in the ordinary mode between each size, 
Mechanics’ Magazine. 


- 


Purification of Air. 


DR. LETHEBY, “ Medical Officer of Health for 
the City of London,” has the following upon the 
ventilation of sewers and the purifying of air by 
the use of charcoal :— 

In the case of sewers, let them be ventilated 
as they may, either by open gratings in the street, 
or by connections with rain-water pipes, or the 
pillars of gas-lamps, or by tubes from the drains 
of every house, or by special shafts in the public 
streets, we have but to place a small box of wood 
charcoal in the course of the outlet draught, and 
the purification of the air will be complete. As 
far as we know, the strength and endurance of 
this power are almost unlimited, so that, when 
once the charcoal air-filter has been set up, it will 
last continuously for years. These suggestions 
were at once adopted by the Commissioners of 
Sewers, and the engineer, Mr. Haywood, was in. 
structed to report on the practical means of put- 
ting them into operation. A large district of the 
city was therefore selected for the purpose, and 
Mr. Haywood designed the plan of giving efficacy 
to the experiment. The district comprised a 
space of about fifty-nine acres in the worst part 
of the city. It is bounded by Bishopsgate Street 
on the west, from Cornhill to Widegate Street ; by 
Whitechapel on the east, from Middlesex Street to 
Somerset Street; and thence along the Minoris 
and Leadenhall Street to Cornhill on the south, 
In this space there are about 14,000 inhabitants: 
living in about 1,700 houses. The total length of 
sewers is about 25,587 feet, and along these there 
are 104 air-shafts, 265 gullies, 15 flushing-shafts, 
4 tanks, and 26 side entrances. This district was 
selected for various reasons :—1. Because the 
sewers have but a slight fall and the currents in 
them are sluggish ; 2. The area is densely popu- 
lated and has more than an average proportion of 
poor in it; 3. The thoroughfares are mostly nar- 
row, and are, therefore, disagreeably affected by 
the sewer gases which issue from the ventilators ; 
4. The district affords comparatively good means 
of isolation from the sewers. Each of the 104 
air-shafts was provided with a charcoal ventilator, 
an iron box about 18 inches deep and 14 inches 
square, containing a movable frame of six trays 
or sieves, upon each of which a layer of wood 
charcoal, in pieces as large as filberts, was placed 
to the depth of 2 inches. The experiment was 
commenced in the month of July, 1860, and it has 
been successfully continued to the present time, 
for, to use the words of our conjoint report on the 
subject, ‘the deodorizing power of the charcoal 
has been satisfactorily proved to be complete. 
Not only have there been no complaints from the 
public of stenches from the ventilating openings, 
but we have ascertained by actual observation 
that the odor of the sewer gases is not perceptib'e 
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when they have traversed the charcoal. This, in- 
deed, might have been predicted from the exten- 
sive laboratory experiments and the other practi- 
cal inquiries to which we have alluded.’ Char- 
coal from the ventilators has been submitted to 
chemical examination by me after having been in 
action for from nine to twenty months, and when 
heated with water it yields abundance of alkaline 
nitrate, showing that some of the organic mias- 
mata have undergone complete oxydation. But 
besides these compounds others are present in the 
charcoal—namely, peculiar alkaline salts, which 
indicate the fixation not only of ammonia, but 
also of other volatile nitrogenous bodies which 
are peculiar to animal decomposition. Our gen- 
eral conclusions from these experiments were 
thus expressed :— 

„That dry charcoal in the presence of atmo- 
spheric air is a powerful means of destroying the 
mephitic gases and vapors of sewers and house- 
drains; that the charcoal air-filters may be used 
with efficacy in the course of the air channels 
from the drains and closets of houses, as well as 
in the ventilation of the public sewers; that, in 
applying the charcoal, those contrivances should 
be used which offer the least resistance to the free 
passage of air through the charcoal; that the 
situation of the filter is best when the charcoal is 
protected from wet and from dirt, and is easily ac- 
cessible ; and that, from the ascertained efficacy of 
charcoal in destroying the daugerous emanations 
from sewers, the system may be generally applied 
with great advantage.“ 


— 4 4—— — 


Punched vs. Drilied Rivet Holes. 


THERE are two methods ef forming rivet holes 
in boiler and other plates which are adopted in 
practice; these are, punching and drilling. A 
considerable difference of opinion exists among 
engineers as to the relative merits of these two 
methods, some holding that punched, and others 
that drilled, holes are the better. It requires 
but little consideration to show that the form- 
ing of such holes is an important point in 
practice. We shall therefore endeavor to solve 
the problem involved, and to demonstrate that the 
advantages and disadvantages of the two methods 
are not equally balanced, but that one possesses a 
decided superiority over the other. And we may 
state at the outset that our opinion is decidedly in 
favor of drilling, as forming better work, injuring 
the iron less, and consequently resulting in strong- 
er joints and seams than punching. If we would 
wish to observe the results of punching on a large 
scale, we have only to examine some of the targets 
at Shoeburyness. The holes there range from 
nine inches to fifteen inches in diameter, and 
have been produced by very powerful machines, 
not driven by steam, but by gunpowder. This, it 
may be said, affords an exaggerated notion of 
punching, but if it does it none the less illustrates 
the results arising from the action of a small 
steam-driven punch upon a piece of boiler-plate. 
We have seen some scores of these big holes 
punched, and except in the case of very superior 
plates—such as may now be seen on the 48-feet 
target, plated with 8-inch metal, recently penetrat- 
ed by the 10-inch gun—the punching process results 
in one or more cracks and fissures, radiating from 
the shot-hole as a center. Now, this is just what 
takes place—in a less degree, of course—in boiler 
plates and the plates of girders in which the holes 
are punched. Where, however, iron of a very 
superior quality is used, fracture of the surround- 
ing parts may not take place. But the quality of 


iron necessary to insure this resu't is so rarely 
used in ordinary practice, that sound punched 
work is the rare exception, and not the rule. 

Turning once more to the targets, we find the 
holes to have been made very rapidly and with 
greater economy than if a drilling machine, equal- 
ly powerful as the punch, had been employed. 
And this is just the case with the boiler plates, 
and forms the secret of the preference given to the 
punching system. Cheapness is the great consid- 
eration, as competition cuts down prices; and no 
matter whether it be a boiler that may burst, or a 
bridge that may give way, the work must be 
turned out as cheaply as possible, in order that a 
shaving of profit may remain to the good of the 
manufacturer. The advocates of punching say 
that drilling the holes comes more expensive, and 
does not add to the strength of the iron, or rather 
that the plates are no stronger with drilled than 
with punched holes. But experiments prove the 
contrary, and some made a few years since by Mr. 
Barnaby, of the Admiralty, are very conclusive on 
this point. In one experiment with a picce of 
boiler-plate with punched holes, the plate broke at 
10'9 tuns per square inch, between the holes. lt 
was a very good piece of iron, standing 2037 tuns 
per square inch in the unperforated plate. When 
the holes were drilled the plate gave way at 1134 
tuns—a small difference only, perhaps, but still a 
difference, and one which Mr. Barnaby, in many in- 
stances, found much greater, and in steel plates 
greater still. We quote the actual figures, low 
though they be, as being precise, and definitely 
answering the objections of those who say punch- 
ing does not weaken the iron. The results of 
many experiments go to show how much the iron 
between the holes is injured. The superiority of 
the iron when the holes are drilled is mainly due 
to the fact that the punch breaks the iron in the 
neighborhood of the hole, whereas the drill does 
not. ' 

Let us now, in fairness, sce what further objec- 
tions are urged against drilling by the advocates 
of punching. They assert that it is an error to 
resort to drilling, unless turned rivets are used. 
Some go so far as to say that it is unmechanical to 
put ordinary rivets into drilled holes. Again,they 
urge that in riveting hot rivets in drilled holes, 
there is a great uncertainty in getting the rivets 
to fill the holes ; one cause being that the oil used 
in drilling is left in the hole. Then, say they, 
there are the sharp ragged edges, which have a 
tendency to cut into the heads, and, moreover, un- 
less the ragged edges on the inside of the plates 
where they come together are dressed off, there is 
a fear of being unable to get a water or a steam- 
tight joint. Now, we are not inventing these 
reasons against our proposition that drilling is the 
best in order to demolish them ; they are such as 
have frequently been urged. They are, however, 
vague and questionable in theory—mere refine- 
ments of reasoning, in fact, and such as are easily 
upset by the results of practice with drilling. The 
fact is that, as we have before observed, it is after 
all only a matter of cost, and the difference in this 
respect between the two systenis we believe to be 
very slight indeed. There can be no question but 
that with drilled holes the plates are far less in- 
jured than when punched, and further, several 
plates can be drilled at the same time, which can- 
not be done with the punch. Here an important 
reduction is effected in the cost of drilled work, 
while the further result will be that the parts 
will fit more accurately together. 

From what we have advanced, there can be no 
doubt that holes drilled in wrought-iron plates 


decrease the strength of the metal much less than 
punched holes. The metal around the eircumfer- 
ence of the holes must certainly be much less in- 
jured, and therefore leave more strength in the plate. 
The question really resolves itself into one of ex- 
pense, which is slightly in favor of punching. But 
if, by drilling, say only ten per cent. of the strength 
of the remaining metal is saved, it is, in a pro- 
fessional point of view, well worth the extra cost. 
With drilling the engineeris practically certain as 
to the strength of the plates, but with punching he 
is by no means eure of the result, as various quali- 
ties of iron will be more or less weakened in addi- 
tion to the metal actually punched out. Hard iron 
is of course more injuriously affected than soft 
iron. The most striking testimony, however, we 
can adduce in support of the correctness of our 
views, is perhaps the fact that much attention has 
of late been given to drilling machinea in multi- 
plying their productive capacity. Several of these 
multiple drills have recently been brought for- 
ward, and the effect of course will be to reduce tlie 
cost of drilled holes, as a number of holes can 
be drilled at the same time. This, together with 
the fact of being able to drill through & number of 
plates at one operation, will, we hope,lead to the 
abolition of punched holes. Engineers may then 
rest satisfied that their work will give in practice 
the results assigned to it in theory. Moreover, we 
shall probably hear of fewer boiler explosions, 
many of which are unquestionably initiated by the 
damaging »ction of the punch on plates which are 
none too good in their quality to begin with. The 
remedy for the evil of punched holes is easy : let 
engineers specify for drilling, and let them see 
that their specification is followed by the manu- 
facturer.— Mechanic's Magazine. 


— 2 —-— 


Texas iron., 


Ir is said that Texas has “ iron enough to divide 
the earth by railroads into sections ten miles 
across,” but little has ever been done to develop 
this mineral wealth. According to a correspond- 
ent of the New York Tribune, a Mr. Jefferson 
Nash built one furnace about the year 1857, 
eighteen miles west of Jefferson, where he mado 
cast-iron hollow-ware and all kinds of plantation 
castings and some wrought-iron. This cast-iron 
has been tried extensively, and proves to be of 
remarkably good quality, being extremely hard 
and strong, making the best quality of railroad- 
car wheels, During the war two other furnaces 
were erected and worked, but ceased operations at 
the return of peace. In 1870, Mr. George A. Kel- 
ly, seven miles northwest of the same place, built 
a furnace which delivered about seven tuns per 
day during four or five months, and he is operat- 
ing it again this year. Mr. Kelly carries on a 
foundry and machine-shop in connection with a 
large plow factory. He finds that plow-points 
made of his own iron are as durable as steel, and 
his plows are now used almost exclusively 
throughout the light sandy soils of Eastern Texas 
This country will be penetrated in a few month. 
by the International and Transcontinental Rail- 
roads, and will present to the farmer, the mechan- 
ic, the laborer, the miner, and the capitalist the 
finest opportunities ever offered to them in the 
United States. Our navigation is good for nine 
months in the year; it is better than that of the 
Ohio River, those acquainted with both streams 
being judges. This, with the numerous railroads 
projected to run through this country, some of 
them, as the International, the Transcontinental, 
the Great Northern (of Texas), and the Southern 
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Pacific, in active construction, will afford rapid 
and easy communication with New York and all 
Atlantic and interior cities, and with Mexico and 
all her principal cities, and with San Diego and 
San Blas, and all Pacific cities, and with Galves- 
ton, Houston, and New Orleans, and all Gulf cities. 
The advantages of these numerous communica- 
tions, with our boundless stores of minerals, our 
rich and varied soils and productions, our genial 
and healthful climates (for thert are varieties in a 
territory so large as Texas), and our low price of 
lands, present to all classes unsurpassed induce- 
ments for emigrants to select our State for set- 
tlement. The country where the iron exists is 
heavily timbered, chiefly with pitch-pine of ex- 
ira good quality and size, and the iron lands are 
held at very low prices, the mineral being regard- 
ed as not only useless, but deleterious, thus offer- 
ing to the mining capitalists unusual inducements. 


— $99 4——— 


Naval Jerrymandering. 


THE old question whether a reconstructed jack- 
knife is the same jack-knife or another is called 
up for discussion by the war-steamer Yantic, now 
undergoing “repaira” at the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard. About a year ago the Yantic was condemned 
as unserviceable.” She was accordingly broken 
up, her keel only being preserved. With this 
foundation the vessel has been “ repaired " so far 
that she is nearly ready to be set afloat again, a 
new and finely-modelled war-steamer. This cer- 
tainly is a novel and ingenious method adopted by 
the Navy Department to build a new ship without 
the consent of Congress. The new Yantic will ap- 
pear on the book simply as the same old condemned 
ship “repaired,” while, if justice were done her, 
she would be duly christened with a name of her 
own, and be sent out to make lier own reputation. 
Perhaps we need new ships, but the Navy Depart- 
ment slrould appeal directly to Congress, not at- 
tempt to circumvent our lawgivers in that way. 


— 2 
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New Cable Schemes. 


TuE American Atlantic Cable Company will 
probably begin at an early day to lay a cable from 
the extremity of Long Island to a point on the 
English or Dutch coast. This Company was in- 
corporated under the laws of this State by an act 
passed May 7, 1866. An act of Congress was 
passed May 29, 1867, which conferred the right to 
luy & cable from any point on the Atlantic coast 
except in Florida. The Company also received a 
grant from the King of Holland, in 1869, to land a 
cable on the coast of that country, and permission 
from the English Government, in 1870, to land a 
cable on the British coast. The incorporators of 
this company are A. F. Millwarth, Edward Haight, 
Senator Pomeroy, Willis Gaylord, Paul M. Spof- 
ford, and E. M. Birdseye. The capital stock is 
$10,000,000, a large portion of which has been 
issued. The Company has authorized an issue of 
bonds secured by mortgages to the amount of 
$6,000,000 principal, and interest at 7 per cent., 
payable in gold in twenty years from Nov. 1, 1870. 
This Company purposes to have two cables, one 
direct to the coast of England or Holland, and the 
other by way of the Bermuda and Azore Islands 
to the coast of Portugal. The agent, whose arriv- 
al from Europe is daily expected, has received 
proposals from two English houses in regard to 
the manufacture of the cable, and, if the Company 
decide to accept the propositions, operations will 
be begun without delay. 

A proposition is now before the Legislature of 


California to grant permission to a company to lay 
a cable from San Francisco to a port in China. 
Cyrus W. Ficld and others are connected with the 
project, and it is believed that the measure will 
be passed at the present session of the Legisla- 
ture, and that the work of laying a cable will 
speedily follow. This will complete the tele- 
graphic circle around the world. 

The Georgia Legislature has also granted to cer- 
tain persons the privilege of laying a cable from 
that coast to & point in France; but, as Congress 
has jurisdiction beyond low-water mark, it is 
doubtful whether any advance can be made until 
the matter has been acted upon in Congress. Sev- 
eral additional cable enterprises are advocated, 
but the schemes have not assumed a definite form. 


—— 
Breaking Palm Nuts. 


THE production of oil from palm nuts is, in its 
way, a considerable industry. It is proposed to 
substitute the means now commonly used for 
breaking the nuts by an apparatus of which the 
following is a condensed description :— 

* The nuts, more especially those of the palm, 
are raised up to the second floor of the building 
by means of hoisting apparatus, and are fed into 
a copper which delivers them into a shake or 
spout, the bottom of which is perforated to allow 
parts of the husks or other foreign matters to 
escape. The spout delivers the nuts into the 
upper end of the revolving perforated cylinder, 
which is placed ina slanting position. The nuts in 
passing down this cylinder are agitated to remove 
portions of the husks and other foreign matters, 
which are carried off by the shoot. The nuts drop 
from the end of the cylinder into a hopper, which 
delivers them to the machinery by which they are 
broken. This machinery consists of a drum with 
blades or projections on ita circumference. This 
drum revolves at a high velocity in a casing, and 
the shells are broken without breaking the kernels 
by the rapid action of the blades on the revolving 
drum striking the nuts. The broken shells and 
the kernels, discharged by the centrifugal force of 
the drum, are delivered into the upper end of a 
perforated cylinder, which is also placed in a 
slanting position, so that in revolving it carries 
the shell and kernels to the lower end, from 
whence they fall into a separating cistern. The 
small particles of shell and husk drop through the 
perforations of the cylinder intoa discharge shoot. 
The cistern contains a solution of common galt 
and water, or any other solution the specific gray- 
ity of which is rather greater than that of water, 
in order that the kernels may float on the top of 
the solution, while the shells sink and drop on to 
an endless belt orcreeper, which, in traveling along, 
conveys the broken shells towards and into the 
right-hand end of the cistern, from whence they 
are discharged continuously by a spout. The out- 
let from the cistern is provided ‘with a sliding 
valve, the position of which can be regulated by a 
lever. The lower part of the spout consists of 
open rods or a perforated plate, through which the 
solution escaping from the cistern with the broken 
shells is discharged on to the floor or into a guit- 
able receptacle. 
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A NEW FUEL.—The Gaulois says that the local 
authorities at Paris have set a number of laborers 
at work to gather up the leaves falling from the 
trees in the parks and on the Boulevards. It is 
added that the leaves when pressed by machinery 
make excellent fuel, which is to be distributed 
among the poor during the present winter. 


The Hartford Steam-boiler Inspection and In: 
surance Co. 


THE Hartford Steam-boiler Inspection and Insur. 
ance Co. makes the following report of its inspec. 
tions in the months of November and December, 
1871:— 


During these two months 1,490 visits of inspec. 
tion were made, and 2,969 boilers examined— 2,656 
externally, and 1,096 internally, while 240 were 
tested by hydraulic pressure. Number of defects 
in all discovered, 1,566, of which 332 were regarded 
ns dangerous. These defects were as follows:— 
Furnaces out of shape, 71—17 dangerous. Frac. 
tures, 99—62 dangerous. Burned plates, 95—1j 
dangerous. Blistered plates 204—28 dangerous, 
Sediment and deposit, 282—22 dangerous. In. 
crustation and scale, 235—22 dangerous. Exter. 
nal corrosion, 90—24 dangerous. Internal corro- 
sion, 49—7 dangerous. Internal grooving, 38—3 
dangerous. Water gauges defective, 93—10 dan. 
gerous. Blow-out apparatus defective, 26—9 dan. 
gerous. Safety-valves overloaded and out of order, 
49—14 dangerous. Pressure gauges defective, 
230—14 dangerous. Boilers without gauges, 8. 
Cases of deficiency of water, 15—2 dangerous. 
Cases of broken braces and stays, 52—29 danger. 
ous. Boilers condemned as unsafe to use, 21 
Among the defects enumerated fractures are quite 
numerous, and we call attention to it from the fact 
that several cases have been found where the dith- 
culty orignated in poor workmanship in the con. 
struction of the boiler; for instance, a case was 
found where a seam was cracked in line of the 
rivets for three feet, and on close examination it 
was ascertained that tlie defect had its origin with 
the "drifting tool." Several similar cases have 
been met with, and although presenting fractures 
of less extent, are perhaps none the less dangerous 
from the fact that & weak point in the boiler is 
provided upon which severe strain being brouglit 
is liable to be increased suddenly with serious re- 
sults. Plates often become burned and weakened 
in places impossible to discover except the boiler is 
cold, and subjected to both internal and external 
examination. A case of this kind has recently 
come under our notice. The brick work setting of 
the boiler had become broken down on the side 
against the brick wall of the building. The fire 
had gone up beyond the water-line, and badly 
burned and weakened the sheets exposed. The 
boiler was set with the front in the chimney, and 
the defect was so far forward that the fire escaped 
through the break into the chimney. No idea or 
apprehension of danger was suspected, until a 
cold examination revealed the defect and prevent- 
ed disaster. We find more or less ignorance pre- 
vailing relative to the importance of a good safe. 
ty-valve, And in the fitting up of a boiler or nest 
of boilers the ignorance of the boiler maker and 
fitter is often glaringly apparent. There seems to 
be no calculation made relative to the fitness of 
appliances for the work required of them. Of 
course this is not true of those who by long expe- 
rience and careful observation have ascertained 
just what the wants of a boiler are; but more 
particularly of irresponsible concerns that have 
no conception of the immense strain brought to 
bear on boilers at work, nor of the importance of 
having all the appliances adapted to the size of 
boiler, pressure of steam carried, and amount of 
work required. 

In a large mill using six boilers there was but 
one safety-valve, and the escape-pipe from this 
valve was only two inches in diameter. We do 
not think the firm making and fitting these boil- 
ers up in this way evinced a proper understand- 
ing of the principles of boiler-fitting. The boil- 
ers condemned were not all beyond repair, thongh 
many were entirely worn out. Those capable of 
being renovated have been put in good condition, 
and will doubtless last for some time yet. There 
were 24 boiler explosions during the months of 
November and December, doing serious damage. 
and killing 19 and wounding 38. 
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A KANSAS paper's cow obituary says: — There 
is not a farm wagon in the country that she lias 
not stolen something out of; not a gate in town 
that she has not opened ; and the stones that have 
been thrown at her would make five miles of turn- 
pike.” 
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NEW AMERICAN PATENTS. 


WE give, as follows, notices of some of the most 
interesting inventions for which Letters-Patent of 
the United States have recently been issued :— 


HoOsE-COUPLING.—A. F. Allen, Providence, R. I. 
—Jun, 30.—This improvement comprises a friction 
band in combination with the interior and exterior 
holding surfaces of a hose-coupling, interposed 
between the hose and either or both of said sur- 
faces. 


MALLEABLE [RON CastTincs.—A. F. Andrews, 
New Haven, Conn.—Jun. 30; ante-dated Jan. 20. 
—This relates to a novel method of using hydro- 
zen gas in the treatment of malleable iron cast- 
ings. Also, the same in combination with the em- 
ployment of & packing of lime or metallic oxyds 
or carbonates or silicates. Also, in such treatment, 
the use of hydrogen gas alternating witb carbonic 
oxyd or analogous neutral gas. 


SHUTTER FASTENER.—J. Andrews, Marlborough, 
Mass.—Jan. 30.—This novel shutter fastening de- 
vice is constituted by the combination of an open- 
ended flanged spring case, with a double catch- 
lever and a perforated slotted pivot cast together 
in a single piece, the slot retaining the coiled 
spring within the case, and a single screw securing 
all the parts together and to the shutter. 


MANUFACTURE AND PURIFICATION OF GAS FOR 
LIGHTING AND HEATING PURPOSES.—G. Eveleigh, 
London, Great Britain.—Jan. 30.—Among the 
more noticeable features of this process is the 
method of purifying gas, produced from coal and 
other substances in ordinary retorts, by passing it 
through a series of chambers containing one or 
more of the chemical purifiers. Also, a method of 
distilling and purifying gas from coal,or from 
coal and certain other materials, either in a retort 
connected with a series of redistillation retorts, or 
in one retort arranged to act both as a distillation 
retort and as a redistillation retort. Also, vertical 


redistillation retorts for purifying coal or other 


gas, arranged in a novel and peculiar manner. 
Also, a method of and apparatus for converting 
liquid fuel into gas before burning it, so as to 
render it suitable for heating purposes. 


SAVING FLOAT OR FINE GOLD.—E. J. Fraser, 
San Francisco, Cal—Jan. 30.— This invention 
comprises a novel mode of preparing a filtering 
substance or material. Also, a method of releas- 
ing the metal from the filtering substance or ma- 
terial. Also,a process for saving floating particles 
of gold or other precious metals, the same consist- 
ing in saturating a porous or filtering material 
with quicksilver, and, after passing the water 
through the filter, destroying the filtering sub- 
stance for recovering the metals. 


MACHINE FOR BURNISHING THE HEELS OF 
Boots AND SHoEs, —R. C. Lambert, Quincy, Mass. 
—Jan. 30.—The most noticeable points in this ap- 
paratus are found in the combination, with a heel. 
plate on the end of a shaft, of a clamp-shaft hav- 
ing & sliding movement, to clamp and release the 
shoe, and & rotative movement corresponding to 
the rotative movement imparted to the heel-plate 
shaft. Also, in combination with the driving-shaft 
and gear-bar and gear for imparting motion to the 
heel.plate shaft, a gear-bar jointed at the opposite 
end of the driving-shaft, and a gear for imparting 
corresponding positive movement to the slide- 
shaft. 


WALKING PLANTER.—L. D. Noble, Cerro Gordo, 
Il.—Jan. 30; ante-dated Jan. 27.— This corn-plant- 
ing implement combines in its construction a sub- 
soil plow arranged for turning furrows in two 
directions, a corn or seed box, with mechanism for 
operating its dropping slides, and a cutting wheel 
for separating the sod in front of the plow. 


W ADDING, BATTING, ETC., AND MACHINE FOR 
MAKING THE 8AME.—M. D. Whipple, Cambridge, 
Mass.—Jan. 30.— In this machine is employed a 
series of needles, or pins slightly roughened or 
barbed, set in & suitable frame or holder, and 
made to traverse back and forth through a bat or 
web of cotton, or other fibrous substance, for the 
purpose of interlacing and condensing the fibers. 
There is also claimed as a new article of manufac- 
ture & bat, web, or sheet, made in the manner de- 
scribed. 


BREECH-LOADING FrREARM.—J. Duval, La Prai- 
rie, Canada.—Jan. 30.—This invention embraces 
the combination of a tumbler of peculiar con- 
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struction with a breech-block fashioned with a 
flange, the former, when operated by the hammer, 
being adapted to communicate motion tothe latter 


only during the first part of its backward move- 


ment, and vice versa. Also the combination of the 
hammer, the tumbler, and the extractor, the tum- 
bler when operated by the hammer being adapted 
to actuate the extractor at the close of its move- 
ment. 


PRESSURE ACCUMUEATORS FOR HYDRAULIC 
PRESSES.— W. D. Grimshaw, Ansonia, Conn.—Jan. 
30.—'This pressure accumulator is constituted bya 
series of reservoirs in valvular communication 
above and below, and provided with an inlet at 
the lower end of one reservoir, and an outlet ar- 
ranged at the upper part of a (or succeeding) reser- 
voir, and with one or more dip tubes or passages. 
A novel arrangement of parts adjunctive to the 
above is also included in the claim. 


APPARATUS FOR EVAPORATING BRINE.—R. G. 


Leckie, Montreal, Canada.—Jan. 30.—This em- 
braces a system of pipes perforated and in close 
contact with the bottom of the evaporating vessel, 
and adapted to discharge currents of air against 


the bottom, for the purpose of preventing the de- 
position of sulphate of lime. 


Loom SmvTTLE.—J. Martin, Lowell, Mass.— 
Jun. 30.—This loom has a shuttle for weaving 
narrow fabrics constructed with an open back to 
receive the quills back of the shuttle-race, and a 
separate opening or space in the front or opposite 
There 
are also employed in combination with the above 
long tension bars, arranged between the quills and 
delivery eyelet in such manner as to nfford uniform 
tension to the yarn delivered from all partsof the 


side thereof to receive the tension device. 


quills. 
VACUUM TANK FOR TANNING LEATHER.—D. F. 


Noyes, Lewiston, Maine.—Jan. 30.—This tank is 


constructed partly of wood and partly of cement 


or pitch; the chamber is surrounded by one or 


more layers, partitions, or thicknesses of the pitch 
or cement. The vacuum tank is composed in 
part of pitch or cement, forming one or more con- 
tinuous layers or stratums around the vacuum 
chamber, and is itself surrounded by wood. 


MECHANISM FOR DOFFING AND APPLYING Bon- 
BINS IN SPINNING MACHINES.—G. Bernhardt, 
Radcliffe, Great Britain —Jan. 30.—Aside from 
certain minor points of construction, the essential 
feature of this invention exists in a ring rail 
hinged to the sliding rail or frame, in combination 
with suitable devices whereby the rings are caused 
to strike and lift the bobbins. 


WASH-BOILER.—E. E. Brewster, Holly, Mich.— 
Jan. 30.—There is comprised in this improved 
boiler a novel arrangement of a wash-boiler, false 
or elevated bottom for sustaining soiled clothing, 
and a suction-pump communicating with the 
water-space beneath the false bottom, and with the 
interior of the boiler above the clothing. The 
invention also includes the combination with the 
wash-boiler of a false bottom, composed principally 


of two series of A-shaped bars appropriately 
arranged. 


BLACKSMITH’s Toor-Box.—B. G. Devoe and T. 
Rogers, Fredrictown, Ohio, and J. C. Beals, Sears- 
port, Maine.—Jan. 30.— This improved tool-box is 
constructed with compartments for different tools, 
nails, and other articles used, and revolving upon 
an upright spindle which is provided with a han- 
dle and with legs having casters. 


MACHINE FOR CUTTING CONFECTIONERY PASTE, 
Soap, AND OTHER PLASTIC COMPOSITIONS.—M. 
Laemmel, Bay Ridge, N. ¥.—Jan. 30.—This ma- 
chine for cutting plastic substances or compounds 
consists of a table and of one or more endless 
strands of metal wire or other suitable material 
stretched over suitably arranged pulleys. There 
is further combined with the endless strand and 
the table a properly provided conchoidal scraper. 


BALL GAME.—E. A. Barrett, New York City.— 
Feb. 6.—This invention consists firstly in a novel 
construction of playing table, having pockets for 
the balls as in billiard tables, in which the pockets 
are masked by cushions ; also, in which the play into 
the pockets is through holes in the table arranged 
to connect with the pockets by concealed conduits 
or tubular leaders. Furthermore, the invention 
includes an indicating device or dial, having quan- 
tities or marks upon it, which are used to control 
or change the play of the game, whether“ mathe- 
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matical" or * pool," and which is applicable to 
billiard-tables generally. 

Liquip METER.—W. E. Snediker, New York 
City.— Feb. 6.—This invention relates to that de- 
scription of liquid meter in which reciprocating 
pistons working independently within measuring 
cylinders or chambers are used, said pistons haviog 
their action controlled by valves operated respec- 
tively cach by the piston of the other cylinder. 
In meters of this description it has heretofore been 
customary to arrange the valve which controls 
either piston under the cylinder of the other piston, 
and to operate such valve directly by said piston. 
This arrangement involves a system of cross-pass- 
ages, which are objectionable, and this invention 
consists in an arrangement of the valves under or 
in direct connection with the cylinders, the pistons 
of which they serve to control, but either of such 
valves being operated by the pistons of the adja- 
cent cylinder. By this arrangement of the valves, 
a shorter and straighter or more direct arrange- 
ment of the passages is secured. 

CONDENSER.—William Wright, New York City. 
— Feb. 6.—This invention relates to condensers in 
which the Torricellian systein of action is em- 
ployed in maintaining or partly maintaining the 
vacuum, and is more especially designed to be ap- 
plied to condensers constructed to operate sub- 
stantially as described in letters-patents of the 
United States issued to the same inventor on the 
llth day of July, 1871, and whereby the same 
may either wholly be made surface condensers or 
combined surface and jet condensers. The inven- 
tion consists in a certain combination of one or 
more perforated air and vapor pipes with the upper 
portion of the return water-conduit or jet-chamber 
mounted thereon, and into which latter the vapor 
to be condensed passes, when said pipe or pipes is 
or are arranged in such relation to said conduit 
that the water as it passes down the latter will 
suck or draw about the end or ends of the air and 
vapor pipes, and so create a vacuum that will 
cause the air and remaining vapor to be passed off 
down the return water-conduit. The invention 
also includes an adjustable arrangement of said 
air and vapor pipe or pipes relatively to the return 
water-conduit, whereby said devices may be adjust- 
ed to obtain the most perfect result. 
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THE gas-works in Richmond, Ind., exploded on 
the eve of Tuesday, Jan. 23. The engine-house 
and purifying-room were totally destroyed. The 
accident was caused by changing the purifier— 
the gas escaping and catching fire from an adjoin- 
ing room. "The gas-holders were not injured, and 
the supply was but slightly diminished. "There 
was only one man in the building at the time of 
the explosion, and it is believed he was not fatal- 
ly injured. Loss about $10,000. 


A NEW safe has been invented which makes 
things very unpleasant for burglars. The walls 
are filled with gunpowder in such a manner that 
the blows of a sledge or the cutting of a chisel in 
the attempt to rob the safe will ignite the powder, 
blow off the outer crust, annihilate the burglar, 
and leave the contents of the safe uninjured. 


JESSE MEYERS leaned against a shaft revolving 
three hundred times per minute, in a Muncy, Ind., 
slaughter-house. He undressed in about ten sec- 
onds, but, strange to say, he was not at all injured. 
His cont, pantaloons, and vest were doubtless 
made of shoddy. 


THE exercise of a very little care would con- 
vert the waste fleshings in tanneries into a source 
of considerable income, If those from 200 hides 
were put into a kettle and tricd out, the result 
would be from 30 to 40 gallons of oil that could 
be readily sold for at least $1 per gallon. 


THE ANCIENT PEPPER MARKET.—Pliny, the 
naturalist, states that the price of pepper in the 
market of Rome in his time was $2 50 gold a 
pound in our money. The pepper alluded to must 
have been the produce of Malabar, the nearest 


part of India to Europe that produced the article 
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includes all necessary services performed by Messrs. Brown, 
Coomgs & Co. through their Branch Office in Washington, to 
secure the speedy and certain issue of the Patent. 

Patents for Designs can be obtained at a less cost than Pa- 
tents for Inventions, but these Patents only cover novelty of 
shape or configuration. They can be obtained for three and 
a half, eeven, or fourteen years. The Government fees are 
payable in one sum in advance, and are $10 for three anda 
half years, $15 for seven years, and $30 for fourteen years. 
Messre, Brown, Coomss & Co. 's agency charges on Design 
Patents vary from $15 to $25. The Patent Office does not 
require models for Design Patents. 


NO EXTRA FEES. 


A leading feature of Mcssra. Brown, CQoouss & Co. a mode 
of doing business is that, except under some extraordinary 


and unusual circumstaacos, na extra charges are made in cus: 
rejection and subsequent successful prosecution. 


CAVEATS. 

Before an Inventor has completed his machine or improve. 
ment, he can cause a description of it—accompanied by a 
drawing, if necessary, and illustrating his invention so far as 
it is perfected—to be made and deposited in the secret ar- 
chivea’’ ofthe Patent Office as a caveat, which entitles 
him to receive notice, during the next year, of any applica- 
tion for patent made by another person on a similar invention, 
and gives him the opportunity to contest priority of inven- 
tion with such other person. The Government fee on a ca- 
veat, under the new law, is $10, and Messrs. Brown, Coons 
& Co.’s charge for preparing all necessary papers is from $10 
to $15. Caveats can only be filed by citizens of the United 
States, or forcigners who have resided in this country for 
one year and made oath of their intention to become citizens. 


REJECTED APPLICATIONS, EXTENSIONS, RE-ISSUEs, 
INFRINGEMENTS. 

Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. also give special attention 
to the prosecution of applications for Patents which have 
been rejected in the hands of other attorneys; also, to the 
extension of expiring Letiers-Patent, and to the re-issue of de- 
fective Letlers-Paient, in all of which branches of business 
they have been eminently successful. "They also give opi- 
nions on the infringement of Patenta. ‘ 


MODELS, SPECIMENS, ETC. 

No models are required for design-patents, and in other 
cases it is left to the discretion of the Commissioner of Pa- 
tents whether he will require a model; but in order to enable 
the model to be dispensed with, the drawings require to be 
very full and plain, and the specification to be prepared with 
great care and skill, and it will be more than ever necessary 
that the inventor should employ a thoroughly competentat- 
torney. Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. will, whenever de- 
sired, and ifitis possible to do so, obtain the permission of 
the Commissioner of Patents to dispense with a model. This, 
in many cases, will save the inventor much trouble and ex- 
pense in obtaining the patent; but we recommend, as a gen- 
eral rule, that a model should accompany the application. 
Models, when required, must be neatly and substantially 
made of hard wood or metal—or if of soft wood must be 
painted or varnished ; they should not exceed one foot in 
any of their dimensions. 

Applications for Patents on Compositions of Matter require 
to be accompanied by specimens of the ingredients and of 
the composition. 

To enable Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. to properly pro- 
ceed with any application, the models—when required—or 
specimens should be placed in their hands along with the 
Government fee, or the first installment thereof, at the firet 
stage of the application. The models or samples may de for- 
warded to Messrs. BRowN, CooxBs & Co. by expresa, care- 
fully boxed, and money may be sent by express, by check or 
draft, or by poat-office money order. 


FOREIGN PATENTS. 

The facilities of Messrs. Brown, CooxEs & Co. for obtain- 
ing Patentsin the varlous European countries are equal, if 
not superior, to those of any other house in the United States. 
With regard to their qualifications for euch business, it need 
only be stated that Mr. Brown has had the preparation of 
more European applications than any other person in this 
country. . Messrs. Brown, Coomsps & Co. have their own 
agencies in the principal capitals of Europe. A circular re- 
lating to Foreign Patent business will bo furnished free on 
application personally or by mail. 


TRADE-MARER. 

One of the provisions of the new law is that for the protec- 
tion of TRADE-MARKS8 by registration in the United States 
Patent Office. Heretofore, Trade-marks—cxcept so far as par- 
ticular designs could be patented— wcre only protected ins 
loose and uncertain manner by the State courts; but now 
the United States offers definite and certain. protection for 
the term of thirty years, at a fce of $25. Messrs. Brows, 
Coomss & Co. obtain these protections upon the most rea- 
sonable terme, according to tho nature of the case. 


CANADIANS AND OTHER FOREIGNERS. 

The new Patent Law removes all restrictions which have 
heretoforc existed against Canadians and other foreigners, cx- 
cept as to the filing of Caveats. Inhabltants of Canada may 
now obtain Patents by payment of the same Government fees 
as are required from American citizens. 

Any further information that may be desired on any mat- 
ter relating to Patents, or to the new Patent Law, will be 
cheerfully given to any person applying personally or by 


| letter to 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO, 
SOLICITORS OF AMERICAN AND FORBIGN PATENTS, 
No. 180 BRoapwar, Naw YORK. 


Feb. 14, 1872 


MANUFACTURERS' 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


BAND SAW MACHINES, 


FIRST & PRYIBIL. 
152,454, 456 Tenth Avenue, New York.* 


] l * 
B. T. BABBITT. BOILERS 


64 to 74 Washington street, New York. 
ALLEN ENGINE WORKS, 
One Hundred and [hirtieth and One Hundred and 
Thirty-first Streets, New York. 
HARRISON BOILER WORKS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


oe 
EMERY WHEELS AND GRINDERS. 


THE TANITE CO., 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 
UNION STONE CO., 
29 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


ENCINES. 


ALLEN ENGINE-WORKS, 

180th and 131st streets, New York. 
DELAMATER IRON-WORKS, 

Foot West Thirteenth street, New York. 
HOADLEY, J. C. & CO., 

Lawrence, Mass. 


HOISTING 


OTIS BROTHERS, 

$48 Rroad way, New York. 
W. D. ANDREWS & BR>?., 

411 Water Street, New York. 


MACHINERY. 


HYORAULIC JACKS AND PUNCHES. 
R. DUDGEON, 
24 Columbia Street, New York. 


MACHINISTS' TOOLS AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY. 


THE PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


'MOLDING MACHINES. 


A. 8. & J. GEAR & CO., 
56 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass. 


PATTERN LETTERS AND FIQURES. 


KNIGHT BROTHERS, 
seneca Falle, N. Y 


PULLEY BLOCKS. 


N BOILER-WORKS (Weston's Patent), 
lladelphia, Pa. 


HAR 


PUMPS. 
GUILD & GAHRISON 
Williamsburg, N. Y- 
HEALD, 813CO, & CO., 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
W. D. AND*EWS & BRO., 
414 Water Street, New York. 


ROAD LOCOMOTIVES AND STEAMERS. 


D. D. WILLIAMSON (Thomson;, 
Broadway, New York. 


STEAM HAMMERS. 
R. DUDGEON, 


4 Columbia Street, New York. 


SUGAR MACHINERY, 


GUILD & GARRISON 
Williamsburg, N. Y. 


— 


TUBE EXPANDERS. 
R. DUDGEON, 


24 Columbia Street, New York. 


WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY. 
R. BALL & CO., 


Worcester, . 
J.A. FAY & Co Mass 


Cincinnati : Ohio. 
udbury street, Boston, Mass., an ncord, d. F 
WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON, 
RICHARDSON, MERIAM & Co., 
Wi Liberty street, New York. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


AUvertisements. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 


TWENTY CENTS per line, inside. 


THIRTY CENTS Per line. outside. 


Eight words make a line. 


Y 


No extra charge for Cuts. 


ten to twenty tuns on an ordinary road, 


WILLIAMSON'S S81 EAM-PLOW plows at the rate of two acres 


per hour. 


For particulars address D. D. WILLIAMSON, 
2to 15 


Box 1809, or 32 Broadway, New York City. 
RICHARDSON, MERIAM & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE LATEST IMPROVED PATENT 


Daniels & Woodworth Planing Machines, 
uro Sash and 3 Tenon- 
Ing. ortising, Boring, Shaping, 
ertical and Circular Re-Saw- 
ing Machines, Saw Mills, 

Saw Arbors, Scroll Saws, 

— Cut-off, and Rip Saw Machines, Spoke 
an Wood bees d athes, and various 
other kinds of Wood-working 
Machinery. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LI8T8 SENT ON APPLIOATION. 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Warehouse, 107 Liberty Street, New York. 
25-- Vol. 11 


EADING CHARACTERS, WITH POR. 
TRAITS.—Attorney-General Williams, of Washington; 

ev. Robert S. Candlish, or Edinburgh; Rev. Mr. Hepworth, 
of N X.; Miss Harriet 6. Hosmer, of Boston; and James 
Fisk, Jr., of N. Y., in March No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


80 cents, or $3 a year. Newsmen have it. Address S. R’ 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. c | 


—: — —— — 

ORTABLE STEAM ENGINES—COMBINING 

the maximum of efficiency, durability, and economy with 

the minimum of weight and price. They are widely and favora- 

bly known, more than 1000 being in use. All warranted satisfac- 

tory or no Bale. ecd dak circulars sent on application. Ad. 
dress J. C. HOADLEY & CO., Lawrence. Mass. vol 14 


OHN E. BENDIX, PATTERN AND MODEL 


Maker, Room No. 13, New Haven Railroad Freight 
apas, entrance in Franklin Street, opposite the Tombs, New 
ork. 


Models of any Designin Wood or Metal. 

Grates, Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, and Machinery 
oe made at the shortest notice, and on reasonable 
erms. 

Particular attention paid to Iron Architectural Plumber’s 


Patterns. Vol 14 tf 
Price-lista, etc 


P U M P S x tha Best and cheapest: 


CENTRIFUGAL POWER PUMP 
ever invented, with overwhelming testimony in its favor, 
(15 pages of letters, over 200 references), send for new and illus- 
trated pamphlet (40 pages—free) to 
HEALD. SISCO & CO. 


Baldwinaville, N. ^ 
The Heald and Bisco Pump lately received the First UM 


mium at the Louisiana State Fair, held at New Orl 8 
ail Centrifugal Pumps exhibited. 5 5 Vol. 11 


PE BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
1t* E. H. GIBBS & CO., 11 Wall Sreet, N. Y. 


Hun AND AGUE.—ITS CAUSES AND ITS 
Cure; Chills; Fevers, Intermittent, T* phoid i 
their treatnient, on strictly Hygienic Pinciples. dae Maron 
No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 30 cents, or $3 a year. News- 
men have it. Address 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. It. 


For Description, 


Patent Band-Saw Machines 


Of the most approved kinds, of vari- 
ous sizes, to saw bevel as well as 
square, withont inclining the table, 
by FIRST & PRYIBIL, 45? to 456 Tenth 
avenue, New York. Price $250. $275. 
$350, and $400. Three hundred ma- 
chines of our own make in operation. 
Send for circular. Manufacture. also, 
an improved saw-fili' g apparatus, 
price $39. Have also on hand a large 
stock of the best FRENCH BAND-SAW 


BLA Des. 
1 to 26 Vol. 14 

MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS!!! 
507 NO MACHINIST should be without a copy of 
“Five HUNDRED AND SEVEN MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS.” 
This isby far the largest illustrated Table of Movements ever 
maie. Published by Brown, CooMBS & Co., 189 Broadway, 
New York. Price $1. By mail. 12 cents extra. 


MACHINERY, | 
Safes, and Mechanical Supplies, 


A. S. & J. GEAR & CO. | 
56 to 62 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON, T 


RITING FOR THE PRESS.—HINTS TO 


Beginners in Literature and Authorship; Writing 
Materials; gee pa: Copy; Choosing a Subjoct; Accepted 
or rejected, and Why. See March No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL for Instruction and Suggestions. Onli cents, or $3 a 
year. Newsmen have it. Address S. R. W LLS, 389 Broad 
way, N. Y. lt- 


— — —öẽ ä—j».—ſ—u — 
ENT, GOODNOW & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
PUBLISHERS OF “ PATENT STAR," sell Patent Rights and 
Goods of all kinds. 
Orders solicited. Agents wanted. 


Send stamp for copy. 15e.0 w. ti 


ILLIAMSON’S ROAD-STEAMER HAULS 
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Molding, Mortising, 
TENONING AND SHAPING 
MACHINES. 


Band Saws, Scroll Saws, 


PLANING & MATCHING 
MACHINES, ETC., 


For Railroad, Car & Agri- 
cnltural Shops. Superior 


25 


— = ^ toany in use. 


J. A. FAY & CO., Cincinnati. Ohio. 


Trade-marks. 


Any person, firm. or corporation domiciled in the United 


States, or In any foreign country affording by treaty or conven- 
tion similar privileges to citizens of the United States, may, 
under the new law of patents and copyrights, obtain the right 
to the exclusive use, for thirty years, Of any TRADE-MARK COn- 
sisting of any new figure or design, or any new word or new 
eombination of words, letters, or figures, upon their mannutac- 
tures, and otherwise in their business. 

This protection extends to trade-marks already in use for 
any length of time or about to be adopted. 


To obtain such protection, address 


BROWN, COOMB CO., 


189 Broadway; New York. 


FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS. 


BY HENRY T. BROWN. 


Thisis by far the most comprehensive collection of mechani- 
cal movements ever published,and the arrangement of the 
illustrations and descriptive letter-press—which is entirely 
new—makes it more convenient tor reference than any other 
collection. It is the cheapest book on practical mechanics 
ever published. Price ONE DOLLAR. By mail. 12 cents extra. 

A liberal discount allowed to canvassers. The sale in all the 
manufacturing cities, towns, and villages in the United States 
and Canada can be made so large as to render it highly remu- 
nerative to any enterprising persons who will undertake to 


canvass for it in those places. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


** A peculiarly handy little manual.“ —Neio York Times. 
% One of the most interesting publications of the presen 
year."— City Item, Philadelphia. 


. *Weshould place this book in the hands of every inventor 


and mechanic.’ —Am. Journal of Mining. 

* A valuable book for mechaniocs."— Mining and Scientific 
Press. 

“ Artisans, inventors, and students should get the work 
— Chronicle, Pittsburg, Pa. 


BROWN COOMBS & Co., Publishers, 


Office of the AMERICAN ARTISAN," 


No. 189 Broadway, New York, 


. [Feb. 14, 1879 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


WITHIN THE PAST MONTH 


Fifteen Boiler Explosions, 


CAUSING THE DEATH OF THIRTY HUMAN BEINGS AND 
AN IMMENSE LOSS OF PROPERTY, 


Have occurred in the United States. This dreadful slaughter and loss could have been pre- 
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CARBOLIZED RUBBER," VULCANIZED, 


For Pump, Foot, and Delivery Valves, and 
Packing. 
INTEGRITY PRESERVED 


ELASTICITY AND 


BY THE INTRODUCTION OF * CARBOLIC ACID." 


Gutta Percha and Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
14 to 13 Vol 14 os* 


Allen Engine Works, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York. 


vented had 


FOURTH AVENUE AND ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTIRTH AND 
ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIRST STS., NEw YORK CITY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Theilen Engine 
PORTER’S GOVERNOR, 
The Allen Boiler, 


And standard straight-edges, surface plates, and angle plates. 
Four First Premiums awarded at the Fair of the American 
Institute, 1870. 
Send for an Illustrated Circular. 


ANDREWS’ 


Centrifugal Pump. 


Can show 25 per cent, advantage over any Centri- 
Jugal Pump in Use. 


BEST & CHEAPEST PUMPS IN THE WORLD. 
WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 


23 Vol. 13. 414 Water St., New York 
ATT & RICHARDSON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD-WORKINQ MACHINERY 
Such as 

Woodworth Planers, 
Tonguing and Grooving Machines, 
Power Mortising, Tenoning, Packing Box 
and Wood-working Machines generally, 
Nos. 24 and 26 CENTRAL STREET (COR. OF UNION), 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


[23-- Vol 11 os. 


8—Vol 12 0.8. 


Pattern] jevteRS< = ](NIGHT Ros 


QUILD & QARRISON, Manufacturers of 
Steam Pumps, 
Vacuum Pumps, 
Steam vil ets 
Vacuum Pans, 

And all the various connections, 
For sale at the STREAM PUMP 
WORKS, 

Nos. 26 28, and 30 First street, 


Williamsburg, N. Y. 


10—vol1 
ly* o. 


e di 


11— Vol 13 os.“ 
r4 REM QE . 
A SBESTOS—FINELY GROUND—IN PACK. 


ages to suit customers. For sale at very low figures. 
Z. L. & J. W. FEUCHTWANGER, Cliemists, 


5 to 9 0.8. 55 Cedar Street, New York. 


T rade-marks. 


Any person, firm, or corporation domiciled in the United 
States, or in any foreign country affordin by treaty or con- 
vention similar privileges to citizens of the United States, may 
under the new law of patents and copyrights, obtain the right 
to the exclusive use, for thirty years, of any TRADE-MARK con- 
EK of any new figure or design, or any new word ornew 
combination of words, letters, or figures, upon their manufac. 
tures, and otherwise in their business. 

This protection extends to trade-marks already in use for 
any length of time or about to be adopted. 

o obtain such protection, address 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO. 
189 Broadway, New York. 


HE BEST SAW-GUMMER OUT, ONLY $15. 


Emery Grinders at $25, $40, and 9. Diamond Turning 
Tools, $15. Solid Emery Wheels of allsizes. The above stan- 
dard goods are ALL of our own manufacture. Address THE 
TANITE CO., Stroudsburg, Monroe County, Pa. 11 Vol 18 08 


SAFETY HOISTING 


TIS’ Machinery. 


OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 
348 Broadwav. New York, 
Vol uo 


15 Vol. 1408 


ing, and Boring Machines: Scro 
Ing, Wood Turning Lath 
orkin 


Car Mo 


Bashfulness ; 
and Self-relfance—How Acquired. See March No. PERRO 


THE HARRISON 


SAFETY BOILER 


Been in use instead of the Flue, Tubular, Round, or Patented Boilers that will explode. 


THE HARRISON. SAFETY 


Is the only Steam Generator made that will not Explode with 
Disastrous Results. 


They have been practically tested for Eleven Years in our largest manufacturing establish- 


Manufactured at the 


ments, and are pronounced the safest and most economical of all boilers, 


HARRISON BOILER WORKS, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN A. COLEMAN, Agent, 110 Broadway, New York, 
And 139 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


McNAB & HARLIN 
MANUFACTURING CO., 


Manufacturers of 


BRASS COCKS, PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK, 
Globe Valves, Gauge Cocks, Steam Whistles, and Water 
Mis em Wrought-iron Pipe and Fittings, 

RA88 AND COMPOSITION CASTINGS, 


No. 56 John Street New York. 


Fish Culture —How to Stock Ponds, Brooks. 
: * Rivers, and Lakes with a full sup- 

ply of delicious Fish. What kinds thrive best. How Prolific, 
Trout, Salmon, Black 

Bass, Shad, etc., with illustrative engravings, showing Hatch- 
ing-houses and Spawning, care of the young, profits, etc., in 
March No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


he number of Eggs in different sorts. 


Address 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y 


Matchin 


P. HALSTED. 
22—Vol. 12: 


Blushing. Fart ds and 


ause? What the Cure? 
How may We Control our Emotions; 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 30 cents, Or $3 a year. 8. R. 


389 Broadway, N. Y. 
D., OF N. X., WANTS A PARTNER FOR 


It will cost about three to 
1 t. o.s* 


€ a Self-going Machine. 


five thousand dollars. Address ARTISAN Office. 


— — 


In Economy, Durability, and Fast Cutting, the 


UNION EMERY WHEELS AND HONES 


are not equaled. They were awarded the 
HIGHEST PRIZE 


At the American Institute Fair, New York, and at the Indus- 


trial Exposition, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
RADE MARK THE UNION STONE CO. 


à Wheels, Coarse Hand Stones for cleanin 
Id Castings and other rough work. 
fg of a grindstone. 
2 razors, etc. Emer 
or various purposes. Artificial Stone 
ers, Saw-gummers, Diamond-tools, 


OI] Stone Holders, etc 


Bend for circular and price-list to JOHN F. WOOD, Treasurer, 


29 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. Branch Office, 93 Liberty 
street, New York. 19 to 18 Vol. 14* 


e e — AR ood 
XPLOSIONS-—INCRUSTATIONS—PRE- 
VENTED by Winans’ Scaling Powder, New York. Sixteen 

years in practical, successtul use; no humbug; references 
everywhere. . 25 to 11 os 


Woodworth Planing Machine. 
AVING ESTABLISHED IN NEW LON. 


don, Conn., a manufactory of the above machine—with 

all improvements to date—and they are ag? Fi els Se I 

wish those who have tested my machines to know that I am 

prepared to serve them with a better machine than can be 
a 


elsewhere. 
JOHN H. LESTER, 


1t o.s.“ New London, Conn. 


30 cents, or $3 a ro 


Also, the best Patent Door, Hub, and Rall 
ising Machines in the world. Send for our Illus. 


trated Catalogue. 
RICHARD BALL. 


runettes; Sensitiveness ; 
Confidence 


Manufacture Solid Emery and Corundum 


Fast-cut- 
d ting OllStones for tools, to be used instead 
Fine-grained Hones and 
Z) Oil Stones for putting a keen edge on tools, 

and Corundum Slips 
achines, Emery-grind- 


AGENCY AT PARIS 


For American Inventors and Manufacturers. 
McKEAN & COMPANY, 


16— Vol 8 tf 0.8. 5 RUER SCRIBE. PARIS. FRANCE. 


5 —How widely prevalent this 
Fever and Ague. annoyin malady is in the 
world! Are you troubled with it? Read the article in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for March, and learn what resi- 
dence, occupation, and food have to do with its cause, what 
serious functional derangements it leads to if not cnred, and 
what simple measures will prevent or cure it. vx 30 cents, 
or$3ayear. Address S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 1t. 


RIDER'S GOVERNOR CUT-OFF ENGINE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE DELAMATER InoN-works, 
FOOT OF WEST THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
The prominent features of this Engine are— 


Economy equalto any. 

Perfect regulation of speed by Cut-off. 

Entire absence of delicate or complicated mechanism. 

Simplicity of design and non-liability of derangement. 

pa ta no more care than common Engines. 

NoTk.—This improvement can be applied” in many cases to 
existing Engines. 

Descriptive pamphlets sent free on application to the 


DELAMATER IRON-WORKS, 


Foot of West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
19 Vol 18 tf os 


Safety Store Elevators 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS IF ROPE, 
BELT, ꝙ ENGINE BREAK. 


No nice adjustment requiring constant attention. Price 
one-third less than others claiming to be safe. Address 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO, 
Manufacturers ol 
Pumps, Engines, Boilers, Etc., 
414 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 


Hoisting Machinery for every conceivable use. 
23 Vol. 13 os. 


ROCKWOOD & co., 
MECHANICAL AND LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


No. 845 Broadway, New York. 
Firet Premium of American Institute, 1867, '67, '69, and 1870. 
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Burchell’s Patent Lock. 


THERE are few classes of invention that have 
called forth greater exercise of ingenuity than 
has the construction of locks, and there are few 
in which the general public have greater interest, 
for the safety of life and property depends mainly 
upon them. A cheap and simple lock that will 
be practically proof against tampering is, there- 
fore, a desideratum of no mean importance. Such 
an one is claimed to be provided in the device 
herewith illustrated, which was patented by Mr. 
Richard B. Burchell, of Brooklyn (E. D.), N. Y., 
and by him secured by letters-patent of recent 
date. In the engravings, Fig. 1 is a side or face 
view of one form of the lock, with the plate re- 
moved ; Fig. 2 is a similar view of another modi- 
fication of the apparatus. 

The shell or case of the lock is of the usual 
shape, with the bolt, A, sliding longitudinally in 
suitable guides provided therein. Upon the rear 
end of the bolt, A, is a lateral spur, a, to which is 
attached the spiral spring, B, which forces the 
bolt forward to the locking position indicated in 
Fig. 1. Upon the main length of that portion of 
the bolt within the case is a plate, C, constructed 
with studs or shoulders on its inner side, which 
take against similar shoulders on the bolt in such 
manner that any rearward or inward movement 
given to the plate will necessarily be commu- 
nicated to the bolt to retract the same. The 
plate, of course, covers the bolt in such manner as 
to prevent all direct access thereto from or 
through the key-hole, the key-stud being provided 
at ö, while c is the fixed nut which receives the 
screw used to retain in place the side plate of 
the lock-case. Upon the forward end of the plate, 
C, are the shoulders, d, with the space, f, between. 
The tumblers, D, are pivoted at their rear ends, as 
shown at g, and are furnished with the springs, F 
so applied that their free or forward ends are 
caused to cross each other, as shown in Fig. 1, 
being thus brought behind the shoulders, d, of 
the plate, B, and consequently preventing any 
rearward movement of the same. It will, there- 


fore, be seen that any attempt to give an inward 
motion to the plate, except by the proper key, 


. 113 | Would be*rendered futile by this holding action of 
- 14) the tumblers against the shoulders on the plate 
5| by which the bolt is retracted. 


It will be kept in 
mind, of course, that both the bolt and the plate 
are slotted in the middle to permit the fixed key- 
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stud or shoulder provided on the plate, C, and 
forces the same back or inward, the ends of the 
tumblers meanwhile passing through the space, f, 
without hindrance to the retractile motion of the 
bolt. It will be noticed that from the nearness of 
the key to the fulcrum or pivot of the tumblers, 
the movement is multiplied to the free ends of the 
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BURCHELL'S PATENT LOCK. 


stud, b, to project to its place, and to permit the 
requisite action of the key upon the bearing sur- 
faces provided by the edges of the slots. When it 
is desired to unlock or retract the bolt, the key, of 
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suitable configuration,is inserted, and, acting first 


, | on the bearing edges, a! ci, of the tumblers, forces 


the same apart until the forward ends of the tum- 
blers are brought one over the other and in line 
with the space, f, between the two shoulders, d, as 
shown in dotted outline in the engraving. The 
continued movement of the key then acts upon a 


tumblers, so that very slight variations in the bear- 

ing surfaces of the tumblers or in the key will 

make the plate, C, and consequently the bolt of 

each individual lock, immovable by any but its own 
proper key. 

When the lock is con- 
structed as shown in Fig. 
2, the bolt and sliding- 
plate are made in one 
piece, and the tumblers, 
instead of having their 
free end crossing when 
holding against the shoul- 
ders by which they are 
enabled to prevent the 
retraction of the bolt, are 

in such position that their 
movement is the same 
as but greater in extent 
than the bearing surfaces 
immediately acted upon 
by the key. As a conse- 
quence, instead of pass- 
ing through a central 
space as, in the previous 
instance, the free ends 
of the tumblers, when tlie 
bolt is drawn back, pass through two lateral ones, 
opposite which they are brought by the spreading 
operation of the key upon the tumblers previous 
to its action in the slot, n, to shoot back the bolt. 
This is shown in the position of the parts, which 
represents the bolts as partially retracted in the 
figure. The dotted lines indicate the position of 
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ihe parts when locked. In this form, as will be 
seen, the key-stud is dispensed with, the end of 
the key-stem fitting into a suitable socket in the 
lock-plate to provide the requisite axial bearing 
for the key. 

Other modifications of the same principle may 
be used with similar advantages. The owners of 
the patent desire to dispose of it on reasonable 
terms. They have patterns, dies, etc., complete 
for several different sizes. For further particulars 
address Mr. Thomas L. Pye, No. 313 East Twenty- 
gecond Street, New York City. 
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Steam engine Cylinders. 

Mucu has yet to be learned about steam-engines 
even by otherwise able and competent engineers. 
Any one favored with opportunities for acquiring 
information concerning what is being done by the 
most successful firms will soon discover, if he 
think proper, that, even when excellent results are 
obtained as regards economy of fuel, they are but 
too often got by the application of the rule-of- 
thumb system to in one sense very recondite prob- 
lems. It was discovered as far back as Watt’s 
time that, by keeping a cylinder hot, less fuel was 
required to doa given amount of work than suf. 
ficed when the cylinder was cooled down by send- 
ing injection water directly into it. The separate 
condenser got rid of the injection water; but it 
was soon perceived that this was not enough, and 
the steam-jacket was added with advantage. AI. 
most every engineer knows nowadays that a cyl- 
inder should be kept as hot as possible; but very 
few makers of steam-engines understand the pre- 
cise reasons why a cylinder should be kept hot. 
If questioned on the point, they say glibly enough, 
„If you don't keep it hot, the steam is condensed 
and wasted "; but in almost all cases the belief is 
held that the dreaded condensation takes place by 
conduction through the substance of the cylinder 
to the outside. Of course there are men who 
know better, but we are not speaking now of par- 
ticular firms, but of the great mass of engine- 
makers, who, if they use jackets at all, use them 
with but a dim glimmering of an idea concerning 
the principles on which they operate for good. 
We have explained and re-explained the action of 
the steam-jacket and the phenomena which occur 
within a cylinder, we hope with benefit to some 
individuals; but it is none the less certain that 
we may now treat the subject from a slightly dif- 
ferent point of view without saying something 
that every one is sure to know all about before- 
hand. 
Let us see how much steam it is possible to lose 
by leaving a cylinder and its appurtenances abso. 
lutely unclothed. We may for practical purposes 
regard the cylinder under such circumstances as 
an air-surface condenser. Peclet, our great au- 
thority on these questions, shows that if a current 
of air at 50° Fahr. be suffered to flow over cast- 
iron tubes, steam will be condensed within them 
at the rate of 0°36 lb. per square foot per hour. 
The cylinder of a steam-engine is a tube, and air 
circulates round it because, being warmed by the 
heated metal, it continually rises and is replaced. 
Now, & fairly good engine will give one horse. 
power indicated for every 30 Ibs. of steam passing 
through it per hour. On Peclet’s data the quan- 
tity of surface required to condense 30 lbs. of 
steam per hour would be 10:8 square feet. To be 
on the safe side, however, and to eliminate frac- 
tions, we shall suppose that every 10 feet of un. 
clothed surface represent a loss of one horse-power 
indicated per hour. Let us sce how this fact will 
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apply in practice. The cylinder of an 8-horse 
portable engine is, we wil! say, 9 inches diameter. 
The piston stroke is 14 inches, Then the surface 
exposed by the cylinder, valve-chest, lids, cte., 
will not be far short of 6 square feet. The loss 
incurred therefore by not clothing the cylinder, as 
far as external cooling i8. concerned, will amount 
to about 0°6 of a horse-power per hour, and this 
loss will be approximately constant whatever the 
weight of steam passed through the engine. As, 
however, 0°6 of a horse-power bears an appreciable 
proportion to the power likely to be developed in 
such a cylinder, it is worth while to lag the cylin- 
der carefully, by which the loss will be reduced 
toa mere nothing. Let us turn now to an engine 
of, say, 250 horse-power nominal. We shall allow 
as before ten circular inches of piston per nominal 
horse. In other words, the cylinder will have a 
diameter of 565 inches nearly. Let the stroke be 
8 feet, a common proportion. The cooling surface 
of such a cylinder with its appurtenances would 
be about 170 square feet, which would suflce to 
condense about 17 horse-power of steam per hour. 
If the engine indicated 500 horse-power, the loss 
would therefore be very nearly .1,th of the whole 
work done. If the portable engine worked up to 
16 horse-power, the loss would be nearly „th. It 
is more probable, however, that the large engine 
is worked to three times than it is that the port- 
able would be worked to twice its nominal power. 
It is evident, in any case, that small cylinders re- 
quire to be more carefully clothed than large 
cylinders. Clothed or unclothed, however, no 
conceivable theory based on the passage of heat to 
the outside of the cylinder will account for the 
enormous condensation which takes place in un- 
jacketed engines expanding steam more than two 
or three times. 

We have before now shown that,if it were pos- 
sible to construct a cylinder of perfectly non-con- 
ducting materials, we should have the nearest pos- 
sible approach to a perfect steam-engine. The 
temperature of the cylinder would have no effect 
whatever on the steam, if the metal were abso- 
lutely incapable of absorbing heat. The action in 
such a cylinder would be as follows :—Saturated 
steam would enter from the boiler at the begin- 
ning of each stroke. As work was performed, a 
portion of the steam would be condensed, and as 
expansion proceeded the temperature of the steam 
would fall, but no condensation would take place 
as & consequence of expansion alone ; on the con- 
trary, as the total heat of steam slightly augments 
with each rise in pressure, steam, when suffered 
to expand without doing work, becomes sensibly 
superheated. As, however, in the case under con- 
sideration, condensation would take place, because 
theloss due to the performance of work greatly 
exceeds the trifling gain proper to expansion, it 
follows that a small quantity of water would 
probably be deposited on the sides of the cylinder, 
piston, etec., but not much, because, the condensa- 
tion proper to the performance of work taking 
place through the whole body of the steam, the 
water would be held in suspension and carried off 
tothe condenser. The indicator curve would be 
lowerthan that proper tq Marriotte's law by an 
amount measured by the condensation and conse- 
quent reduction in the volume of steam, caused by 
the performance of work. At the end of the 
stroke the steam would rush to tlie condenser, but 
no re-evaporation of water deposited on the sides 
of the cylinder would take place, other than that 
proper to the sensible heat of the deposited moist. 
ure, When the return stroke was complete, and 
steam was admitted for the second time, it would 
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find the cylinder in precisely the same condition 
as at first; there would be no condensation due to 
cold surfaces, and so the process would proceed, 
and the maximum economical result would be ob- 
tained. Now, in practice, it is impossible to ob- 
tain a cylinder which is an absolute non-absorbent 
of heat, but we can bring the metal of which it is 
composed to such a condition that it may be re- 
garded as perfectly neutral. 


It is well Known 
that, when two bodies have exactly the same tem- 


perature, no interchange of heat will take place 


between them. If, therefore, we heat the cylin- 
der to precisely the same temperature as the en- 
tering steam, no condensation will take place. 
The metal may be regarded as neutral, and the 
action will be just the same as that in a perfectly 
non-conducting and non-absorbing cylinder. We 
can reduce the cylinder to this condition by the 
application of a jacket. If the engine worked 
without expansion, no transference of heat from 
the jacket to the cylinder would take place, except 
that due, first, to the fact that the steam within 
the cylinder would fall a little in temperature 
owing to the performance of work—and even this 
effect would probably only take place because it is 
impossible to work an engine without cutting off 
communication with the boiler before the stroke 
is complete—and, secondly, because the cylinder, 
being opened to the condenser at the end of the 
stroke, its inner surface would be made cooler than 
its outer surface, consequently heat would be 
transmitted to the condenser from the jacket. If, 
however, the interior of the cylinder were quite 
dry—as it ought to be—the loss from this cause 
would be very small. It is certain, however, that 
a considerable quantity of steam is condensed in 
all jackets beyond that which can be accounted 
for by the work done ; and this is no doubt due to 
the fact that the metal of the cylinder is kept, 
necessarily, at a temperature intermediate between 
that of the jacket and that of the condenser, 
though nearer to the former than the latter. Just 
at the end of the stroke, the inner surface of met- 
alis so far cooled down that even when the jacket 
is used a small quantity of steam just entering is 
condensed. This is not re-evaporated until near 
the end of the stroke, and then it is done at the 
expense of the steam in the jacket, and it acts es- 
pecially injuriously in that it wets the stenm flow- 
ing to the condenser, and thereby renders it a good 
conductor. It must not be forgotten that heat 
takes some little time to traverse the sides of the 
cylinder. It is quite possible, therefore, that a 
sudden rush of wet steam at the opening of the 
exhaust may reduce the temperature of the inside 
face of the cylinder very considerably, and before 
heat can reach this surface again from the jacket 
the steam-port opens, and the fresh steam comes 
at once in contact with & surface some degrees 
colder than itself. Water is deposited, and has to 
be re-evaporated at the expense of the jacket, and 
so represents & dead loss, in that it has been twice 
evaporated and done work butonce. From this it 
appears, first, that the sides of the cylinder should 
be made as thin as possible; and, secondly, that 
they should be of good conducting material. It 
may be urged that, under these conditions, the 
condensation in the jacket will be increased be- 
cause of the influence of the condenser during 
the exhaust; but this argument has no force. If 
we but keep the exhausting steam and the aides 
of the cylinder, etc., dry, there will be no sensible 
loss. Experience has proved that practically no 
condensation occurs in a jacket when the engine 
is kept standing for long periods at the end of its 
stroke, communication being freely open between 
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in the cranks of the additional shaft,and thence to 
the tender-drivers. This arrangement would per- 
mit the axles of both engine and tender to con- 
form to the radii, which cannot be done with any 
that has been proposed heretofore. 
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by infinitesimal doses, against the regulars, who 
relied on the quantity they administered. The 
faculty, whilst ridiculing the theory, go so far 
as to adopt it partially by giving smaller doses 
than formerly, and mankind is the gainer, with- 


the cylinder and a condenser holding a good 
vacuum. Paradoxical as it may seem, the best 
way to prevent useless condensation is,as we have 
said, to make the material of the cylinder as thin 
as practicable and of the best possible conductor. 


Ilie Engineer. 
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Results of the Gauge Controversy. 


So much has been written by men of ability on 
both sides of the question of broad versus narrow 
gauge, that it would seem as if evidence enough 
had been offered to allow us to sum up the matter; 
and that conclusions might now be drawn which 
would show satisfactorily to which of them prefer- 
ence should be given; or at least, if neither of 
them is best applied to all roads, the reasons why 
one of them is better adapted to certain classes of 
roads than the other should be deduced. 

Although the narrow-gauge advocates claim 
that economy both in first cost and also in operat- 
ing is in their favor, the economical results are not 
alone to be considered in a decision of the ques- 
tion. The owners and those who operate the 
broad-gauge roads seem to unite in their opinion 
that the system of distribution by means of the 
wide gauge, having already compelled the aban- 
donment of most of the exceptional gauges, is 
now too well established to be broken up for the 
uncertain advantages that a narrower one may 
offer; even admitting the advocates of & narrow 
gauge make their claims good, and this is not 
wholly conceded. For example, should a road 
diverging from Springfield, Mass., adopt the 3-foot 
gauge, it would not only be cut off from the roads 
in that State centering at Springfield, but from 
the benefits of distribution throughout the West. 
Wheat from any part of that great granary can 
now be contracted for, to be delivered at any point 
on & railroad within & radius of 30 miles from 
Springfield without breaking bulk, and return 
freights made in like manner; but all such comity 
of commerce would be thrown into confusion by 
introducing another gauge, and with it a Babel in 
the railroad world. 

It should be noticed that by viewing the narrow 
gauge as a change to be made from a broad one, 
by taking out a central section lengthwise of the 
road, the amount of masonry, earth work, and ties 
that is saved is but small; and also that the princi. 
pal economy in construction is derived from the 
use of a lighter rail; but when it is proposed to 
adopt such a rail on roads of the ordinary gauge, 
with an equipment to correspond, and in this way 
to gain the principal advantages of the narrow 
gauge, viz., cheaper construction and less dead- 
weight to haul, the answer is made that such a 
course would be going backward, that the heavy 
rail has displaced the light one from the demands 
of traffic, and that, as economy of haulage has 
gradually increased the weight of the engine to 
3) tuns and over, the heavy rail is a necessity, and, 
though more costly, it gives a better return than a 
lighter one would do with engines hauling lighter 
trains, and that 40-tun engines with full loads on 
6) lb. rails give & better return on the capital 
sunk than 20.tun engines on cheaper rails. 

It would seem that nothing could be advanced 
avainst such facts; the weight of the rail being 
governed by that of the engiue, and the economy 

of heavy loads being admitted, that noimprovement 
could be made by adoptinga lighter superstructure. 

But it is possible that the discussion of the gaug- 
es may bring about a result similar to that which 
has been reached in the medical profession by the 

advance of homeopathy, which promises to cure 


out deserting the regular profession; and in 
like manner the roads with the uniform gauge 
may be gainers by adopting the strong points of 
the narrow gauge, without departing greatly from 
the system approved of by past experience. The 
necessary weight of rail in both systems is deter- 
mined by the load on the drivers, as the load on 
each wheel of the cars is usually much less than 
that on the drivers. 


the narrow gauge, weighing 20 tuns, has 215 tuns 
weight on each driver. One of theordinary gauge 
30.tun engines, with 20 tuns tender, has usually 
the same adhesion of 20 tuns, but each of the 
drivers carries from 5 to 7 tuns, requiring a pro- 
portionally heavy rail. | 


of engine is all utilized with a weight of 215 
tuns, tending to crush the rail at any one point, 
and in the other there is the adhesion from 20 
tuns also utilized out of 50 tuns weight, but with 
5 tuns or more crushing the rail, whieh must be 
made more than twice as heavy as in the first 
case. 


4 bearings, each 2 


One of the Fairlie’s double-truck engines on 


In one case, the adhesion due to 20 tuns weight 


It is evident that an improvement is desira- 
ble which will utilize more of, the dead-weight, 
whilst the weight upon a single wheel is lesscned 


at the saine time, and this must be done without 


complicating the machine, or lessening its ability 
to conform to roada already built. 

The weight now thrown on a single wheel in 
freight-cars may amount to 315 tuns; should the 
weight on the driver be reduced to that amount, a 
40 lb. rail could be substituted for the 60 lb., and 
the substantial saving of the narrow-gauge con- 
struetion gained. 

The following sketch of a plan to reach this end, 
with only slight changes in the present machine, is 
offered as a suggestion that may lead to some- 
thing practical when the importance of the result 
is more generally appreciated than it seems to be 
at present :— 

Taking the machine as now built, put 4 coupled 
drivers under the tender, with 14 tuns weight 
upon them, and throw the same weight upon the 
engine-drivers, that is, 28 tuns for adhesion, with 
314 tuns on each wheel, the same load which the 
car-wheel carries, the remainder of the weight of 
tender and engine will be thrown on the truck- 
wheels. With such an arrangement of drivers, 
4 under the tender and 4 under the engine, the 
power must be transmittted from the engine to 
the tender-drivers, without cramping the freedom 
of the tender to conform as now to the curves of 
the roads. It is proposed to do this in the follow- 
ing manner:—The tender and engine are to be 
coupled by a center-pin, and a shaft with cranks 
on its ends is to be held vertically over the tender- 
axle which is nearest to the engine and about 6 
feet above it, by two bearings from that axle, so 
that the shaft must move vertically with it and 
not be affected by the springs of the tender. In 
like manner, the horizontal movement of this 
shaft will be governed by 2 rods that connect it 
with the rear axle of the engine. This additional 
shaft would then be supported and controlled by 
of them resembling a letter 
A, with one leg vertical over the tender-axle, and 
the other inclined and reaching the engine axle ; 
with the shaft at the vertex of the A. The power 
is to be transferred by rods from the drivers on 
the engine, connecting their crank-pins with pins 


Some arrangement similar to this which will 


give increased adhesion and less weight on cach 
wheel, without the complication of the Fairlie 
double engine, will insure to the present gauge 
the principal advantages in construction of the 
narrow one, without any essential variation in 
that type of road which is the result of past rail- 
road experience. Van Nostrand’s Magazine. 
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A Large Staging. 
Tux traveling stage used in the erection of the 


roof over the St. Pancras Station, London, was the 
subject of an interesting paper recently read be- 
fore the Institute of British Architects. 
of 240 feet span, consists of twenty-six main ribs 
or rafters. Serious difficulty was anticipated in 
fixing these enormous ribs, which, although of 
great strength when joined together and fastened 
to the walls, were nevertheless destitute of lateral 
stiffness, The staging designed to overcome these 
difficulties was 209 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 90 
feet high, and was divided into three vertical com- 
partments, which were all screwed firmly together, 
and were also screwed down to the floor. 
first and second ribs were fixed and fastened to- 
gether by their purlins or midway supports, the 
two ribs being kept fast to the staging by timber 
slides. 
pleted, the slides attached to the wings or outer 
compartments of the traveling stage were drawn 
inwards, the center slides remaining stationary. 
The two wings were then unscrewed from the 
floor and moved up on the slides to rib number 
two, and to the site of rib number three, holding 
rib number one by the purlins and rib number two 


'T he roof, 


The 


When the fixing of the two ribs was com- 


by the slides. The center compartment was then 
unscrewed and moved up into position, and the 
whole stage was again bolted down to the floor. 
Rib number three was then fixed in position, and 
the above operation was repeated until all the 


twenty-six ribs were placed in position and secur- 


ed. Inthe construction of the stage, 26,834 cubic 
feet of timber were used, and the apparatus was 
supported on 123 wheels and 19 lines of rails. 
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Inundation of Mines in North Staffordshire, 
England. 


Fon nearly two years, thirteen mines in the 
neighborhood of Tunstall, Burslem, and Hanley, 
North Staffordshire, at which more than 2,000 
hands were formerly employed, have been flooded 
to such an extent that work in them has been 
stopped. The proprietors have hitherto been un- 
able to agreeupon any combined plan for clearing 
the mines of the water, and the evil is gradu- 
ally increasing. Mr. Knight, solicitor to the 
North Staffordshire Coal and Ironmasters’ Associa- 
tion, has prepared a bill for effectually dealing 
with the difficulty and preventing its recurrence. 
This bill has been printed, and was issued on Sat- 
urday. It provides for the appointment of seven 
drainage commissioners, who shall have power to 
purchase all lands, agree for easements, provide 
pumping engines, and construct works for reliev- 
ing the mines flooded, and prevent the flow of 
waterinto the mines in future. . They may borrow 
to the extent of £50,000, repayable by instalments, 
and lay drainage rates upon mining property. If 
the bill does not pass, the result must be disastrous 
in the extreme to the trade of the district.—JBtr- 


mingham Daily Post. 
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BROSELEY. 


AN English journal has the following sketch 
of the method of manufacturing tobacco-pipes, 
quaintly termed after the name of the place where 
made :— 

„A broseley' is à household word with thou- 
sands who are supremely ignorant of the locality 
whose fame they unconsciously perpetuate. Brose- 
ley, now a quiet little town in Shropshire, on the 
banks of the Severn, was formerly a mining dis- 
trict of some importance, and its history is asso- 
ciated with names of no mean mark in the annals 
of scientific enterprise, such as Wilkinson, the 
friend of Telford, the Earl of Dundonald, Sir John 
Guest, and others whom it is not within our pres- 
ent purpose to enumerate. Itis also distinguished 
for the richness of its clays, which singularly have 


no part in the composition of its tobacco-pipes, 
upon the manufacture of which rests its present 
reputation. 

* By the courtesy of the proprietors, we have 
had an opportunity of inspecting the manufactory 
of Messrs. William Southorn & Company, at 
Broseley, and by the aid of papers by Mr. L. Jew- 
itt, F.S.A., of Derby, and the late Mr. Richard 
Thursfield, of Broseley, we are able to present to 
our readers the following notices, which, with the 
accompanying illustrations, will not be without 
that interest which attaches to the connection of 
an industry with a particular district. 

“We will first glance at the early history of 
this manufacture, as far as it is known, in connec- 


tion with Broseley, and conclude with a descrip- 
in of the present process. 

“ Mr. Thursfield took a lively and commendable 
interest in the subject, and during his long and 
active career succeeded in acquiring by far the 
largest and most remarkable collection of Brose- 
ley pipes in existence. Though only three ex- 
amples bear date upon the bowls—viz., Richard 
Legg, 1687; John Legg, 1687; and John Legg, 
1696—more than two hundred have marks upon 


the spur, not two of which are alike. Notwith- 
standing this absence of dates, Mr. Thursfield has 
been able, by careful comparison of the spur. 
marks with the parish registers, to trace the man- 
ufacture in Broseley as far back as 1575—a time 
anterior to the introduction of tobacco into Eng- 
land; and pronounces one Richard Legg to be 
‘the father of Broseley pipe-makers' ; for even 
at the present day (1862) many of his descendants 
follow the trade in this place—from. various 
causes, no longer as masters—and still bear the 
family names of Richard and John Legg. ‘No 
owners of the many names found on the spurs of 
the pipes live amongst us now as pipe-makers ; 
and it is a curious fact that in almost every in- 
stance when a pipe-maker's name appears for the 
first time in the register, it is on the occasion of 
baptizing a child, as though they were strangers 
come to livein the neighborhood. I have there- 
fore placed under the name of each maker found 
in the register the date of his first appearance 


therein.’ The illustrations which accompany this 
notice exhibit a few of the old pipes and marks 
on the spurs, selected from the specimens in Mr. 
Thursfield’s collection; the pipes are selected to 
show partially the variety of forms made at Brose- 
ley at different periods, and they are engraved 
nearly of their full size. The collection of pipes 
referred to is extensive and interesting, and it 
would be impossible, within the limits assigned, 
to do it justice. One of these pipes only is orna- 
mented—a specimen bearing the date 1687 on the 
bowl, on which a pattern is indented; the spur of 
this pipe is extremely large, and bears the stamp 
of ‘John Legg, 1687. There is also a series of 
more than two hundred stamps from the spurs of 
*Old Broseleys, of which we give a few exam- 
ples. Of the marks with devices it is only nec- 
essary to particularize one. "This is the device of 


2 


I" 
© 


an open hand with the initials S. D.—probably 
Samuel Decon. Aubrey describes pipes made in 
his day by a maker named Gauntlett, *who marks 
the heele of them with a gauntlet, whence they 
are called Gauntlet-pipes. It is not improbable 
that Decon might have learned the ‘ whole art 
and mystery’ of pipe- making from Gauntlett, and 
thus have adopted his special mark with the addi- 
tion of his own initials. 

“Pipe-making in the early days of its introduc- 


tion was a very different matter from what it is 
now. Then the greater part of the manufacture 
was performed by the master, and twenty or twen- 
ty-four gross was the largest quantity ever burned 
in one kiln. This required from 15 cwt. to 1 tun 
of coal. Each pipe rested on its bowl, and the 
stem was supported by rings of pipe-clay placed 
one upon the other as the kiln became filled ; the 
result was that at least twenty per cent. were 
warped or broken in the kiln. At the present 
time the preliminary preparations of the clay are 
performed by men, but the subsequent delicate 
manipulations incident to the manufacture are 
almost necessarily conducted by women and girls. 
Three hundred and fifty to four hundred gross in 
one kiln is not an uncommon quantity, consuming 
only from eight to ten tuns of coals, and the 
breakages do not now amount to more than one per 
cent. About eighty years ago the pipe-makers 
began to stamp their names and residences upon 
the stems of the pipes instead of on the spurs— 
the stems being, in many instances, eighteen 
inches or more in length. They likewise made a 
small corded mark at such a length from the 
bowl that, when held between the fingers at that 
spot, the pipe was balanced. A pipe-maker named 
Noah Roden brought the long pipes to great per- 
fection, and supplied most of the London clubs 
and coffee-houses of that day; he died in 1829, 
and his business was carried on by William Sou- 
thorn, who made great strides in improving the 
manufacture, and whose family at this present 
writing are the sole makers of the far-famed 
‘Real Broseleys.' 

“Some of the pipes in Mr. Thursfield's collec. 
tion, picked out of the rubbish sifted from the 
base of Wenlock Abbey in 1817, were very small, 
and, it is believed, of very early date; others 
were found at Buildwas Abbey, under an old oak 
floor, laid down probably soon after the destruc. 
tion of the monastery—these also are very small 
and of good workmanship; the whole were col. 
lected in the immediate district. 

“The clay now used is obtained mainly from 
Newton Abbot, in Devonshire, and is prepared by 
the ordinary process of boiling. It is then wedged 
by hand, or pugged in a mill, and rolled by hand 
into lengths, called rolls, required for various 
sizes of pipes. These are dried in the open air 
or by fire, and, when sufficiently so, the vent is 
made in the stem by a steel wire,and the roll is 
placed in an iron mold of the size and shape in- 
tended. A strong press is used, and an iron stop- 
per is inserted to form the bowl. After this 
process they are again dried, and ‘finished off’ 
by the action of a smooth iron, carefully rubbed 
over the surface to obliterate any marks that may 
have been made, by the hand or otherwise, while 
ina soft state. They are then imbedded in china- 
clay dust in saggers,and placed in a kiln. They 
are subjected to a slow fire for a few days, and 
when afterwards ‘hard’ fired for two days and a 
night, are ready for use. 

Pipes are made in a great variety of shapes, 
sizes, and lengths, from four to twenty-seven 
inches, designated by a curiously recondite vocab- 
ulary,the origin of which is too profound a sub- 
ject for light investigation. The process was 
shown in all its details in full operation at the 
London Exhibition of 1871. The articles are ex- 
ported to all parts of the world." 


THERE are 192 mills in the State of Nevada 
used in the crushing and reduction of various 
ores. Their capacity equals 6,324 horses ; they car- 
ry 2,848 stamps, and cost over $10,800,000. 
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COMPRESSED AIR AS A MOTOR IN TUN- 
N 


BY J. K. FISHER.* 


I wILL briefly describe the modifications I 
propose in the old plan of propelling vehicles by 
compressed air. They consist in a means of heat- 
ing the air on its way from the reservoirs to the 
cylinders. I use a small quantity of hydrogen or 
carbureted hydrogen gas; hydrogen being best in 
tunnels, because it does not foul the air; and car- 
bureted hydrogen being most efficient for heating, 
and cheapest, and therefore best for open streets, 

The gas is burned in a vessel near the cylinders, 
inthe air that is to be used. It is compressed to 
the same pressure as the air; and issues in jets 
into the air, the same as gas used for lighting. It 
is inflamed by electricity, or any other known 
method that may be preferable. 

Davy found that, when carbureted -hydrogen is 
mixed with three or four times its bulk of air, it 
does not explode. When mixed with five or six 
times its bulk, it explodes feebly, and powerfully 
when mixed with seven or eight times its bulk. 
With fourteen times, it still explodes; but with 
more, a taper burns in it only with an enlarged 
flame. 

Ure states that a foot of it consumes two feet of 
oxygen—therefore about ten feet of air—and 
will heat 52,000 feet of air 1°. I assume from the 
analogy of steam that air at 34'4 times its usual 
density will have a pressure of fifty atmospheres, 
if suddenly compressed ; and will require 260 de- 
grees of heat to restore its electricity when cooled, 
and prevent freezing when exhausted ; hence one 
foot of carbureted hydrogen will heat 200 feet of 
air to the degree required ; and for every 200 feet 
of compressed air we must have one foot of car- 
bureted hydrogen, equally compressed. This 
assumed analogy has no warrant in experiment 
that [know of. I know nothing of the tempera- 
tures, densities, and pressures of air. I have 
searched in vain for tables of them, such as we 
have of steam ; and I can find nothing better than 
this analogy to theorize upon. Of course I may 
be mistaken. But trial will show how much more 
or less gas is wanted. 

Soon after Dr. Hare invented the oxyhydrogen 
blow-pipe, an English experimenter mixed the 
gases in the proportion to form water; and com- 
pressed them to a high pressure, and let them 
issue through a small orifice; and this gave a 
good result as an oxyhydrogen blow-pipe ; but it 
was deemed unsafe, because the flame might enter 
the vessel and explode the contents. So, if we 
mix carbureted hydrogen with enough air to burn 
it, we may ye an explosion. But a series of 
wire gauzes, or a tube filled with wires, will pre- 
vent the backward passage of flame. We may 
therefore mix the gas with the air, if not in the 
proportion for perfect combustion, at least in the 
proportion of four or five to one; and this mix- 
ture will help combustion ; and will also be con- 
venient in hot and cold weather; we can mix 
more or less air as we want less or more heat. 

The methods of igniting this gas or its mixtures 
with air are, first, spongy platinum—a jet imping- 
ing on it will be inflamed ; second, electricity—a 
small frictional electric apparatus for lighting gas- 
burners was shown at the last fair, and seemed 
capable of igniting the gas for this purpose; 
third, a lamp may be kept burning in the heating- 
chamber. 

To know when the flame is out, we may touch 
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the chamber or the exhaust-pipe. If the gas be 
burning, the chamber will be hot; if not, the ex- 
haust will be freezing. An alarm may be con- 
trived to show when the flame is out, as it may be 
when the car stops long. This will be a matter to 
think of when we have got to work and find that 
we need it. 

I offer no opinion on the economy of compressed 
air compared with steam. I have no faith in it 
for use where we can use steam directly. But in 
tunnels, where steam is inadmissible, it may be 
expedient to useit, though it cost more than steam. 
Arthur Porsey, about 1848, made some experi- 
ments on an English railway; and claimed that 
air would be cheaper than steam for locomotives ; 
because cheap fuel and economical boilers could 
be used to compress it; and air-holders will cost 
less than locomotive boilers for construction and 
repairs. And the Baron von Rathen about the 
same time made experiments on common roads 
with air; and held that it would be better than 
steam on roads. But nothing came of either plan. 
It is obvious that on common railways a locomo- 
tive must be able to run forty miles without stop, 
or it will be a cause of detention; therefore I 
think Porsey proposed too much; his locomotive 
would have been too heavy if it could hold air for 
such a run. But for city lines of five or ten 
miles, it may be useful even above-ground. At 
least, itis presumptuous to decide, without fur- 
ther trial, that such an agreeable motor will not 
be sufliciently cheap to make it preferable to 
steam. As for Von Rathen, there was much hope 
of his success, or at least much puffing; but I 
could not see sufficient merit in the mechanism by 
which he proposed to apply his air-power. Had he 
used steam with such mechanism, I think he would 
have failed. In one particular he was successful ; 
he kept air at 800 pounds pressure from Saturday 
until Monday, without sensible leakage; thus 
showing that tight air-holders may be made. 

Von Rathen stored his air in tubes for safety in 
case of bursting. Were the power for ten or 
twenty miles stored in one vessel, the bursting of 
it would be more destructive than that of a boil- 
er, which generates its power as it runs, and has 
not in store enough at any time to run far. The 
Metropolitan locomotives run their steam from 
130 down to 70 in going through a tunnel less than 
l( of a mile. Mr. Corson and Mr. Day, of this 
city, likewise store the air in tubes, each holding 
so little as not to be very dangerous. But to stow 
small tubes enough requires more room than can 
be had in a small locomotive, unless you take the 
room wanted for passengers. I propose to apply 
the power on a car, and to hang the tubes under 
the floor crosswise. I think there will be room 
enough to hold air for five miles; but it depends 
on the pressure. 

I suggested to Mr. A. P. Robinson, while he was 
designing a plan for an underground railway 
under Broadway, that he would do well to consider 
compressed air as a motor for it. He could not 
have openings as the Metropolitan has; and I did 
not believe any practicable method of ventilation 
would prevent the air from being too foul for 
health or comfort if steam were used. His sta- 
tions were to be one-half a mile apart; and he 
could charge at every station while the passen- 
gers were changing, and the air could be worked 
while hot, so that the old trouble of freezing could 
be avoided. But he said it would not do to pro- 
pose anything but steam which was successfully 
used in the Metropolitan ; the people here would 
not listen to talk about experiments. This may 
be true; but as an experiment may be tried on a 


steam-car by substituting air-holders for the boil- 
er at little expense, it is rash to neglect it, espe- 
cially in a case in which many will apprehend 
intolerable foulness from steam locomotives. A 
successful trial of compressed air, well attested, 
would greatly help to get the capital to build an 
underground railway where open cuttings cannot 
be afforded. 

I believe that all trials thus far have been decid- 
ed failures. But I do not learn that men of suffi- 
cient engineering skill have made trials; men of 
greater skill have failed in steam-cars; and it 
would be rash to conclude from these failures 
that the scheme is not worthy of further trial in 
cases where steam is disagreeable. 

The profit to engineers or speculators who have 
no use for such machines but to sell them is not 
likely to be much. If the invention is to be pro- 
moted at all, it must be by those who have fran- 
chises, as substitutes for the encouragement in- 
tended by the patent laws. 


More Well-trained Engine Horses. 


THE Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat says that by 
contrivance of the engineer, Seneca Dobbs, of 
steam fire-engine No. 2, of that city, a saving of 
about three minutes is accomplished in the hitch- 
ing of the horses to the engine and hose-cart in 
case of a fire-alarm. A cord from the sleeping- 
room leads down into the stable, and is attached 
by a spring to a movable door in front of the 
stall, the hay-rack and oat-bin being at the side. 
In case of a fire-alarm, the cord is pulled, the stall 
door opens, and the horses rush out and take their 
places, the engine horses on each side of the pole, 
and the hose-cart horse in his position. It is a 
race between the men and these intelligent ani- 
mals to see who can get to the post of duty first. 
The horses generally win. 


— e 4——— 
New Harbor for Pacific Ships. 


THE Australian mail steamship Nevada, on her 
last outward passage from Honolulu, stopped at 
the splendid harbor of Paga Paga, in the island of 
Tutuilla, one of the Navigators group. Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Webb, who was on board the steamer, 
made arrangements with the Chief of the Island 
for the establishment of a coaling station there for 
the San Francisco and New Zealand line of steam- 
ers. | 

— — 


Origin of Copyright. 


COPYRIGHT was a result of private enterprise. 
In 1556, the booksellers and printers of England 
formed themselves into an association known as 
the * Stationers' Company," and kept a register at 
their hall of the title of every new book, the name 
of its proprietor, and all transfers of ownership. 
In 1662, the doings of this body were legalized by 
Government, which prohibited any book not thus 
registered. . 


— . — 


SUBMARINE TORPEDOES. — Experiments with 
submarine torpedoes have been making in Boston 
harbor, in order to familiarize the officers and 
men of the United States Navy with the method 
of handling this new instrument of warfare. 
Recently a hundred-pound torpedo was lowered into 
the water from a spar projecting from the bow of 
the United States steamer Wyoming. The torpedo 
was exploded by electricity, and a volume of water 
was sent up toa distance of 300 feet. Jetsof water 
resembling a large fountain were also thrown to & 
height of 250 feet, 
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OFFICIAL LIST OF PATENTS 


ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES 
PATENT OFFICE 


For the Week ending February 13, 1872, 


AND BACH BEARING THAT DATE. 


| Reported officially for the American Artsan."] 


PATENT CLAIMS, DRAWINGS, AND SPRCIFIOATIONS.— Owing 
. 60 the constantly increasing number of patents issued, we 
have—as we must have done sooner or later—ceased to pub- 
lish the Claims, and instead thereof we publish the names of 

the natentees, with the titles of their inventions, with dé- 
scriptions on another page of some of the more important in- 
ventions ; but we are prepared to furnish immediately on 
application, or by return mail, when requested by letter, a 


copy of the claims of any existing patent, for s cents. 
We also furnish a printed copy of the whole specification of any 
patent Lasued since November 20,1866, for - - $1 25 


We will also supply a sketch of the parts claimed in any patent, 
or @ full copy of the drawing thereof, at charges varying 
from $1 upwards. 


ADVICE TO INVENTORS AND PATENTREES. 


Whenever asked, we will promptly send, gratis, our recently pub- 

lished pamphlet, entitled '* IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR 
INVENTORS AND PAaTENTEES,” containing details of the 
proceedings necessary to be taken by inventors desirous of ob- 
taining Lelters- Patent in the United States. Also, Instruc- 
(ions to Patentees concerning Re- issues, Extensions, In- 
fringements, Foretgn Patents, etc. 


Add-ess BROWN, Coowna & Co., Solicitors of American and 
Foreign Patents, 189 Broadway, New York. 


123.545.—K NITTING MACHINR.—Charles J. Appleton, Hamilton, 
Canada, 

123,516.—Locn SAFETY-VALVR FOR STEAM-BOILEES.—Henry G. 
ARliton, East Cambridge, Mass, 


1:3,07. — ARR(AGE-8EAT.—David Aspinwall, South Bend, Ind. 
Antc-dated Feb. 1, 1572. 


123.543.—Toy.— Henry L. Beach, Montrose, Pa. 


V FOR CHAIRB.— John P. Brooks, New- 

ark, N. J. 

128.550. —-CATR- SR AT.—- Peter Buckley, assignor to himself and 
Charles 8. Hall, Binghamton, N. Y. 

121.551.—SasH-WEIGHT.—Matthias G. Burkhardt, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

123.552.—DIRx POR MAKING Hogs AND Picks.--David Carr, ns- 
signor of two-thirds his right to George W. Ahl and Thomas 
R. Pusey, Alleghany City, Pa. 

123,553.-SusPENston K1NG.—Sheldon Cary, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


123,551.—DIX FOR MAKING WRENCH-HEADS.— Luke Chapman, 
assignor to the Collins Conipany, Collinsville, Conn. 

123,555.—MACHINE FOR COVERING PasxpuLers.—William H. 
Clague and Robert B. Randall, assignora to themselves and 
Ezra K. Andrews, Rochester. N. Y. Ante-dated Jan. 27, 1872. 

123,556.—BUCK-SAW FRAMEk.— Wiliam Clemson, Middletown, 
N. XN 


123,551.—F A RTENING FOR SaTcneLs.—James F. Connelly and 
Bernard Coulan, Newark, N. J. 


123,553.—IN DICA TOR PADLOCK.—H. Willfam Dopp, Buffalo, N. Y. 
173,559.—DXNTAL DRILL.— Walter Scott Elliott, Goshen, N. Y. 


123,560.— WASHING MACHINE.— William J. Freeman, Humboldt, 
Kan. 

123,561.-SOROLL SAW. Thoms 8. Greenman, Mystic Bridge, and 
Churles A. Fenner, Mystic Hiver, Conn., avsignors tu them- 
selves, George Greenman, and Clark Greenman. 

123,552.—LUBRICATING BOX AND BEARING FOR UPRIGHT 
SuwAPrs.—Jonathan P. Grosvenor, Lowell, Mass. 

123,563.— M ACHINE FOR TENONING SPOKES.—Albert F. Gue, 
Kastmanville, Mich. 

133,561. CBALANCE.—Jnmes B. Hendricks, assignor of one-half 
his right to Joseph Bryson, Clayton, III. 


123,565. CSELF-LOADING AND DUMPING CART.—William II. Her- 
bert, New Albany, Ind. 


123.566. —M ACHINE FOR BURNISHING Boots AND SHORS.- James 
H. Howard, Stoneham, Mass. 


123,567.—CASE FOR REVERSIBLE LATCHES AND LOCKs.—Jacub 
Kinzer, Pittsburg, Pa. 

123,563, —SPINDLE-8TRP RAIL OF SPINNING Macntnes.—Henry 
O. Lothrop, assignor to Albert H. Gilman, Boston, Mass. 

123.569.—Stove OR RANGE KeTTLE.—Liewellyn D. 
Dover, N. H. 

33,5400.—H £A TER. AND CONDENSER.—Philip w. Mackenzie, 

Blauveltville, N. Y. Ante-dated Jan. 25, 1872. 

123,571.—V ELocIPRD®.—Henry A. Maltby, Brownsville, Texas. 
Ante-dated Feb. 9, 1872. 

123,512.— D Rv ICE FOR 8SKCURING COVERS TO VES8ELS.—Charles 
A. Marshall, Cleveland, Ohio. 


123,573.—APPARATUS FOR RRMOVING AND REPLACING TUR 
DANDY-ROLLS OF PAPER MACHINES.—James F. Marshall, 
Louisville, Ky. 
28514. —RoTARY ENGINE.—Gideon D. Massey, New York City, 
assiynor to Williauu Massey, Springtield, Mo. Ante-dated 
Jun. 29, 1872. 
123,515.—ROTARY ENGaINR.—Gldeon B. Massey, New York City, 
assignor to William Massey, Springiield, Mo. Ante-dated 
Jan. 29, 1872. 
123.576. — SKW] IN MACHINE NREDLE AND IT8 CARRYING- BAB.— 
Andrew W. Mathues, Media, Pa. 


123.577. S4 8. HOLDER FOR Car Winpows ann BLIND8.— 
Charles P. Mixer, Worcesier, Mass. 

123 5738.—Posv-OF FICK LETTER-STAWPING APPARATUR —John J. 
Orr, administrator of Albany Packham, deceased, assig nor 
to himself and John A. Ashbury, Carrollton, Ky. 

128.579.—-SRG MENTAL PuxP.—John Robertson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


123,580.--CORN-HUSKER ROLLER.— Jacoh Russell. Brook! "D, A8- 
ee woe American O. K. Corn-husker, Company, Green- 
wich, N. Y 


Lothrop, 
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Ae Oa TRON HizaTER.—Horace W. Seaman, Millport, 


123.58 2.—DEVICR FOR PROTECTING AXLK-ROXE8 FROM SAND 
AND DtsT.—Cornelius D. Seys, Nokomis, III. - 

123.583.—CULTIVATOR.—Sumucl C. 
S. sheller, Lewisburg, Pa. 


123.581. —-COPVYIN d PRRSS.— Walter Shriver, New York City: 


Abte-dated Feb. 3, 1872. 


133,585,— APPARATUS FOR DRYING SHOE SOLES.—Aaron F. Sinith, 


Lynn, Mass. 


123,536.—84 w-MrI.L.—Henry F. Snyder and Samuel Weymouth, 
Williamsport, 


ussIkynors to II. F. Suvaer and G. S. Snyder, 

and Antes Snyder, Freeport, Pa. 
123,587.—8YRINGE.— William B. Snyder, Bridgeport, Conn. 
123,588.—STOVE-GRATE.—James Spear, Philadelphia, Pa. 
123,539.—RorLL FOR 


Stearns, Marlborough, Muss. Ante-dated Jan. 27, 1872. 


123,590. —M ANU FACTURE OF EXTRACTS FROM SUMAC.—Thomas 


Steers, Jun., and John R. Sedgwick, Richmond, Va. 
123,591.—CURTAIN-FIXTURE.—Charles F. Stock, Peoria, III. 


123,592.—M ACHINE FOR PEGGING BOOTS AND Snoks.— Augustus 
F. Strong, assignor to Northampton Pegging Machine Com- 


pany, Northampton, Muss. Ante-dated Feb. 9, 1513. 
123,593.—LIFTING-JACK.—Joseph Terre], Roy. Center, Ind. 


123,591.—M USIC-STAND STANDA RD.—James Thornton, Oswego, 


N. Y.—Ante-dated Jan. Z3, 1872. 


123,595.—B nERCII-LOA DING FrRE-ARM.—George II. Tibbets, as- 


Signor to James M. Whitteniore, Augusta, Me. 


123,596.—CooK IN d- STO VR. - John L. Tuck er, Laconia, and Lewis 


C. Dimond, Gilford, N. H. Ante-dated Jan. 25. 1872. 


123,597.—TUILL-COUPLING.—A bel D. Tyler, North Bridgewater, 


Mass. 
123,893.—COMPOU ND FOR STRIPPING “oor 
SKINS OP ANIMALS.—Jules Watteau, Antwerp, Belgium. 
123,599.—B Uv RrAL-CASE.—Jacob Weidenman n, Hartford, Conn. 
123,600.—LIGHTNING-ROD. CWARREN A. Wells. St. Paul, Minn.. 


m George House, Gallipolis, Ohio. Ante-dated Jan. 27, 

1872. 

123,601.—Loox-HEDDLE.—Marv Ann 
Cullen Whipple, deceased, Providence, li 


123,602.—S TE 4 M-HRATEE.—S. Lloyd Wiegund, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ante-dated Jan. 24, 1872. 


123,603.—C MAnUFACTURE OF RUBBER COATED HARNESS-TRIM- 
MINGS.—Andrew Albright, Newurs, N. J. Ante-dated Jan. 
21, 1512. 

123,604.—CUTTING-TOOL.—Benjamin F. Allen, Boston, Massa. 


123,605.—PAPXR-TRIMMING MACHINE.—Willian) G. Ayres and 
Seth L. Cole, assignors to Henry N. Snowden, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


125,606.—ANTI-CONCUSSION WATER-COCK.—Milllin W. Baily, 
Pottstown, Pa. 


123.60 7.—COlN-ASSORTINS Gd AND COMPUTING APPARATUS.—E(d- 
win Baltzley, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


123,608.—STEAM-ROILER FURNACE DRAUGHT-REGULATOR.—Ed- 
gar D. Beach, West Meriden, Conn. 


125,609.—S'TUMP-EXTRACTOR.— Warren Beckwith, Geneva, Wis. 
123,610.—RA1LWA NY. CAR.— William Bell, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
123,6011.—BvGcG Y-TOP.—Robert Bower, Lima, Ohio. 


123,612. —MCOMPOUND PIPE FOR CONVEYING STEAM, ETO.—Ed win 
B. Buckingham, Somerville, Mass. 


123,613.—D :rcniNG PLow.— William Burton, Lake, Ind. 

153,51.—HoRSE-POWER.—Thomas C. Churchman, Sacramento, 
Cal, 

128,615.—HUSKING-PIn.— William L. Corson, Hennepin, assignor 
to Robert B. Paras and John R. Parks, Princeton, III. 

133,016. —SU LK Y-PLOW.— William B. Cumniins, Leon, Iowa. 

123,613. —MACHINE FOR CUT-MARKING Wa RPS.—Alexander M, 
Damon, asslgnor to himself and Oliver H. Moulton, Lowell, 
Mass. 

105,618.—G RAR OR PULLRY MkcitaNISM,—Alexander M. Damon, 
assignor to himself aud Oliver tH. Moulton, Lowell, Muss. 


123.619.— Hook AND EvE.—Miranda H.8. Davis, Kansas City, 
assivnor of one-fourth of her right to James P. Howe, Ma- 
con, Mo. 


123,620.—SOFA-BEDSTEAD.—Jacob Dourson, Columbus, Ohio. 
Ante-duted Feb. 1, 1872. 

123,621.—-HYDROSTATIO WRIGHING MACHINE.—Frederic Eliot 
Duckham, Millwall, Middlesex, England. 

123.622,— CA RTRIDGR-8SNELL FOR MAGAZINE FIREA RM8.—George 
H. Dupee, assiznor to the Winchester Repeating-arms Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn. : 

123,623.—M 0 DR OF CONNECTING THE PISTON AND PITMAN OF 
STHLAM-ENGINKS.—Richard S. Edwards, Savannah, Mo. 

123,621.—TaPE-MEASURE.—John A. Evarts, assignor to Bradley 
& Hubbard, West Meriden, Conn. 

123,625.—M ECHANISM FOR OPERATING BOBNIN-WINDING AT- 
oe ee FUR SEWING-MACHINKS.—Warrcn I.. Fish, New- 
ark, N. J. 


173,6:5.-FAN-ATTACHMENT FOR ROCKING-CHAIRS.—William H. 
Fletcher, Jun., New York City. 


123,627.—-M ETHOD OF MANUFACTURING FU RNITURE-8PRINGS.— 


Joseph Lloyd Hatyh, assigner to Eagleton Manufacturing 
Company, New York City. 


128,628.—MATTREKB.—John J, Haley, Newton, Mass. 


123,629.—STEERING APPARATUS FOR VkssKL8.—Clinrles Hemje, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


123,630.—F RUIT-GATMERER.-—Franklin L. Hicks, assignor to 
himself aud Oliver M. rerguson, New Haven, Conn. 


in ARV ESTER George W. Holmes, Council Bluffs, 
OW. 


123,632. —BE E-HIVE.— David Latchaw, Barkeyvllle, Pa. 


123.633.— AN TM A L-TRAP.—La wrence Lewis, Tuskegee, Ala. 


123.31. —N ot issued. 
123,635 —STKAM-ENGINR.—. James R. Maxwell, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Ezra Cope, Covington, Ky. 


123,626. — uU M P.—Theod^re J. McGowan, arsignor to McGowan 
Brothers’ Pump and Muchine Company, Clucinnati, Ohio, 

123,621. —E XPANSION-PIVOT FOR WHEELS OF SEWING AND OTHER 
MACHIN KB. - Emanuel Metz, Woodward, Pa. 

123,3°.—SCREW-W RENCH.--Charles Neil, Ti ippet Lane, Sheffield, 
D kuni to Frederick Brittain, St. George's Works, Shetleld, 
E EIN Ii. 

193.653.—BRER-FORCING APPARATUS.—William II. Oito and 
Peter Korper, Tremont, Pa. 

123.610. TFB. PLATE OF BUCKLES.—Edward Lawley Parker, 
Birmingham, England. 


123.641.—5 raLK-CUTTER.—Robert D. Parks and John R. Parka, 
Princeton, Ill. 


123,642.—FIREMEN’S AND BUILDERS’ ELEVATOR.—Andrew M. 
Patrick, Long Lane, Mo. 


122,643.ZM AOHINE FOR REMOVING GREASE FROM LRATHER,— 


Sheller, ussignor to Altred 


LEATHER-SPLITTING MACHINES.—Caleb 8. 


OR IIAIR FROM THE 


ese executrix of 
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William A. Perkins, assignor to George L. Newcomb, Salem, 
and James Perkins, Peabody, Mass, 


123,644.—Press.— William Randle, Hadensville Station, Ky. 
23,615.—HARVESTER.—Lrnst Henry Ruwe, Walcott, lowa. 
125,616.— WASHING MACHINE.—Ueorge Schatz, Beriin, Cansda. 


122,511.—LooM.— Joseph Smith, Somerville, and Philip Me. 
Mahon, Charlestown, assignors to Joseph Smith, Somerville, 
und Henry W. Jackson, Boston, Maas. 


125,643.—BA IL FOR KETTLES, BOILERS, ETC.—Wlliam M. Strat- 
ton, West Troy, N. Y. 


123,649.—E X TENSION LOUNGE.—Charles Streit, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
123,650.—HAKVESTER.—Daniel H. Thayer, Ludlow ville, N. Y. 
123,651.—INK-FOUNTAIN.—Henry H. Thorp, Cleveland, Ohio. 
123,052. — TooL-MANDLE.—AlÍred Weed, Boston, Mass. 


e HALTER FOR HonskSs.— Martin Wesson, Springfield. 
Muss. 


123,651.— D kE- H1 v E.—James C. White, Huntsville, Ala. 
123,655. B RAKE-SHOE.—Jolin S, Whitworth, Norfolk, Va. 
123,656.—C uU RN.—David A. Willbanks, Harmony Grove, Ga. 
123,657.—SaSH-HOLDER.—WilliamC. Young, Danville, Pa. 


123,658.—COMPOSITION PAVEMENT AND SIDEWAI.K.—Natlian D, 
Abbott, assiguor to himseif, John P. Cranford, and Heury L. 
Cranford, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

123,653. — TE A M-PUMP.—Lucten H. Allen and Willam Barton, 
Tamaqua, Pa. 


125,660, — STEA M-PUMP.—Lucien II. Allen and William Barton, 
Tamaqua, Pa. 


123.661.—STEAM-PUMP.—Lucien II. Allen and William Barton, 
Tamaqua, Pa. 


13662. CULINARY BoiLEE.—Alexander Anderson, London 
alita. 


123,663.—OIL-TRAP FOR SkwEns, ETC.—William H. Anderson, 
Green Point, N. Y. 


123.664.—SHUTTER WORKER AND FaSTENER.—Jonathan Bail, 
Wilmington, Del. f 


123,6 5.—INNER SOLR FOR Boots AND Snoks.— WIIIIiam M. Bel. 
cher, Philadelphia, Pa. 


123,666.—M EDICAL COMPOUND OR ETHRRRAL OIL FOR TREATING 


RHEUMATISM, Erc.—Lewis J. Bell, College Corner, Ind. An. 
te-dated Jab. 29, 1872. 


123,667, —M ACIIINE FOR CUTTING-OUT AND FLANGING METALLIC 
Disks.—George W. Bentley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


123,668.—1H 1G H-wINE CISTERN FOR PREVENTING FRAUD ON THE 
lkvkNUE.—Gordon B. Bingham, Patoka, Ind. 


123,669.— VALVE FOR STKAM-ENGINKES.—George F. Blake, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Ante-dated Jan. 29, 1572. 


123,670.—STEAM-TRAP.—James II. Blessing, assignor to himself 
and Frederick Townsend, Albany, N. Y. 


123,611. —COMBINRD FORK AND BAND-CUTTER.—J ohn H. Boffem- 
myer, Enterprise, Pa. 


123,612.-SaAFRTY DEVICE FOR HoISTS.—Peter J. Borger, Cia- 
cinnati, Uhío. 


123,673.—SEWING-MACHINE TADLE.—John David Browne, Madi- 
sunville, Ohio. 


123,6:4.M oDE OF LINING BOOTS AND Snoks.— Bradley 8. Bry- 
ant, Hanson, Mass. 


123,675.—INSOLE.—Bradley S. Bryant, Hanson, Mass. 

123,016. —CORN-BHRLLER.—Jason It. Cadwell, Onondaga, Mich. 

123.677.—MACHINE FOR CUTTING SHOULDERS ON BLIND-SLATS. 
— Peter Clark, Nashville, Tenn. 

123,6:8.—MILLSTONE-BALANCE.—Danlel 
Onlo. 

123.679. MAKING VEGETABLE ExTRAOTrS.— Thomas J. Covell 
Bergen, N. J. 

123,680, CMANUFACTURE OF Hors.—John S. Craig. Guilford 
Kan., nssignor to Fred. H. Aldrich, Quincy, III. 

133,£81.—MACHINE FOR FLINTING AND GLAZING LEATHEE.— 
George Crossley, Philadelphia, Pa. - 

123,68?2.— APPARATUS FOR TIIK MANUFACTURE OF COAL-GA£.— 
Samuel Brothers Darwin, Shrewsbury, Englaud. 


Collins, Zanesfeld, 


123,683.—PRRPARING HYDROCARBON OILS FOR Use.—Edward 
Dennis, assiguor to Catharine Dennis, Sing Sing, N. Y., and 
Mary E. Carroll, New York City. 

123,634.—BaG-HOLDER.—George W. Dungan and Warren Was 
son, Genoa, Nev. 


123,035. —CONSTRUCTING SUBAQZOUS FOUNDATIONS.—James B. 
Eads, St. Louis, Mo. 


123,636.—MECHANICAL DEVICE.—James M. Folsom, Louisville, 
Ky. 

123,657.—Y ARN. TENSION DEVICR FOR KNITTING Macnings.— 
Wihiftam Franz, Bucyrus, and William Pope, Crestline, Ohio. 


123,683.—VAULT-LIGHT.—James C. French, Chicago, III. 


123,083.H A kKNESS-PAD CLAMP.—James H. Garrett, assignor to 
1. W. Cole and Valentine Butsch, Greencastle, Ind. 


123,690.— MACHINE FOR CUTTING-O UT BLANKS OF SHEET-METAL. 
—Charles Gatchell, Old Town, Maine. 


123,691.— V ELOCIPEDR-8LEDS.—Chliester H. Gray, Milton, Mass. 
123,092.— A NIMAL-POKKX.—Joslali Green, Helmick, Ohio. 


122. 003. MACHINE FOR JOINTING Sravxgs.—Cyras J. Hal!, 
Mount Desert, Maine. 


123,691, MEMORIAL CRoss.--Elizabeth W. Hall, New York City. 
123,695.— ROTARY ENGINS.~William Hall, Turney Station, Mo. 
123,696.— N ot Issued. 

123,697.— BODY-PRESERVER.—Daniel L. Holden, Covington, Ky. 
123,093.— WASU-BOILEkHR.— Frederick A. Hovey, Hudson, N. Y. 


123,023.— CCLOTIIEs-HOOK,.—George M. Hubbard, New Haven, as- 
signor to l'arker & Whipple Co., West Meriden, Coun. 


123,700.—G A TE.— Robert N. Hudgin, Fairtleld, Canada. 
123,701. HARVRSTER-RAKE.—William R. G. Humphrey, 


— 
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or to Artemas N. Smith, Chillicothe, Mo. 


123,702. CHA RVESTER-BEEL.—Hiram H. Hurford and Eli Miller, 
Canton, Ohio, 

123,,09. —DBAGGAGE-IDENTIFIER FOR TRUNES.—Charles E. In. 
Kalls, Boston, assiguor of one-half his right to Daniel Wy- 
man, Somerville, Muss. 


123.701. —CoTTON-HARVESTER.—William H. Irving, Philadel- 
pnta, Pa. 

123,105.—METHOD OF RESTORING FrLes.—Thomas James, New- 
port, England, assignor to J. Newton Sears, New York City. 

123,706.—PORTABLE FURNACE.— William J. Kecp, Trey, N. Y. 

123.407. —2 HA ND-PhOPELLING CARRIAGE.—Robert Kind, New 
York City. 

123i0s.—TRUNK.—Charles W. Kinne, Cortland, N. Y. 


123,1U9.— MODE OF ORNAMENTING HARN Kss.— William W. KIteh, 
Crestline, Ohio. 


23,710.—Ha Y-TXDDER.—James Lee, Pottstown, Pa. 


123, 11.— ELECTRICAL CIRCUIT FOR THR CHEMICAL TRLEGRAPH. 
—Georqo Little, Rutherford Park. N. . " 


assign 
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193712. -AMALGAM FOR COATING HARNESS-TRIMMINGS, ETC.— 
Helen L. Macker, Boston, Muss. 


123.713. -MANUFACTURE OF SULPUUROUS Acrpn.—Paul Marcelin, 
New York City, assignor to himself, Franklin Osgood, New 


» 


Brighton, and Robert Warren, Brooklyn, N. Y 
123.71. -OXTGRN AND OZONIZRKD COMPOUND FOR HYGIENIC 

AND THERAPEUTIC TREATMENT OF DISRASES BY ĪNHALA- 

Tion.—Joseph Lloyd Martin, Baltimore, Md. 
12.713.-CULTIVaATOR.—A. S. McDermott, Ogden, Iowa. 


193.718. PORTABLE WINDLASS AND GATHERING-1LOOP —Gonrre 
MeKanwhan, deceased (Foster McKaughan administrator), 
Curdysitie, Ky. Ante-dated Jan. 1, 1872. 

13.717.-PLow.—Francis M. McMeekin, Putnam County, Fla. 

13.718. -RAILWAY-CAR BRAKE.—George H. Merriam. aseignor 
ot one-half his right to Abner O. Shaw, Portland, Maine. 

123,119.8A Ww MILL.—Henry E. Messimer, Willlamsport, Pa. 

123.720.-SawIN@ MACHINE.—Ferdinand Meyer, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

]3.21.—SurnT.—Jamesa H. Meyers, assigner to Oliver H. Keep, 
New York City. 

F Cesniox.— John Natus, 
Mich. 

133.73. —-S K wine Macntng.—Henry P. Ohm. Baltimore, Md. 

12.:24.—B Kk E&- ttv E.—Samuel E. Paine and William Kerr, Xenia, 
In. 


Detroit, 


123:25.-M ga T-CHOPPER.—Danicl Peters, assignor to himself 
aud J. M. Hunter, Fort Madison Iowa. 

RIN M EKTHOD OF THROWING Horses.—Orrin S. Pratt, Bata- 
Via, X. 

P2RPL—-GRATER FOR FIREPLACES AND STOVES.—Charles 8. 
Rankin. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

fio een PAvEMENT.—David C. Reeves, Washington, 
D. 

15.39. LOOMOTIVR FOR ASCENDING INCLINED PLANRS.— 
MALE Riggenbach Olton, Canton of Solothurn, Switzer- 
land. 

V MACHINE.—William Riley, Madieon Coun- 
ty, Migs. : 

123.131. -H ARVESTER-CUTTER.—Lester Rusecil, areignor of five- 
twelfths his right to Mansfeld & Hoag, Otsego, Mich. 

13532.-MANU FACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL STONE.—John J Schil- 
lirger, New York City. 

123.133. -PROPELLER.—HRudolph Schmidt, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

1:22:34. BALING PRTSS.—- John S. Schofield, Macon, Ga. 

123.78. STA MACHINRERY.—James Schönberg, New York 
City. Ante-dated Feb. 9, 1872. 

123,733.—-MaANUFACTURR OF BOOTS AND Siroxs.—Samuel J. 
Shaw, Marlborough, Mass. 

123.737. Hols TIN G APPARATUS.— Miles Shepard, Pontiac, Mich. 

123,738.—FORMER FOR MAKING FRAMES FOR SPRING. PILLOWS, 
ETC.—Timothy S. Sperry, Chicago, III. 

123.739 —-GRATR-nAn.— John W. Stanton, assienor of one-half 
tiis right to Henry Kerstine, Barnesville, Ohio. 

123.710. -BRACELET.—George D. Stevens, New York City. 

13/41,.—Di8TILLING PRTROLEUM.—John Stuber, Jacob Stuber, 
and Jonn W. Mager, Astoria, N. Y. 

13:0.—BUTTON-HOLR ATTACHMENT FOR SEWING- MACHINES, 
Augustus H. Tait, Jun., Jersey City, N.J 

125743.—MA NUFACTURE OF PHosPHaATRS OF THE ALEALIES,— 
Benjamin Tanner, New Brighton, Eng. 

123,41 —MANUFACTURE OF SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.—Benja- 
nin Tanner, New Brighton, Eng. 

123,745.-HORSE-POW ER.— Robert B. Tatum, Helena, Ark. 

193.713. METAL-ROLLING MILL.—Edward Thomas, Newcastle, 
la. 

01517. MANUFACTURE OF PAPTXR.—. Julius H. Tiemann, as- 
-ignor to himself and Andrew F. Pickens, New York City. 

2j 145.—MA NUFAOTURE OF LIATERN.—- Charles J. Tinnerholm, 
«signor to John C. White, Quincy, III. 

12:49. LA MP.—Charles Tribby, Washington, D. C. 

122.100. -FRLLY FOR CARRIAGE-WHSELS.— Marshall Turley, 
Connell Bluffs, Iowa. 

1'55L—WaTER-GAUGR FOR STEAM-BOILERS.—Ezra W. Van- 
duzen, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

1255532.—H ARV RSTE R-kKAKE.— John Walmsley, London, Can ada. 

12:33. - FEY ING-PA N.—Frederick Pelham Warren, East Court 
Cosham, Great Britain. 

1:2734.-HaA Y AND CoTTON-PRES8.—Christopher O. Wheeler, 
Mattison, III. 

12245.—EARTH AUCGER.—Benjamin F. White and Silas R. 
Owen, Stewartsvi!le, Mo. 

122556. -ADJUSTA BLE ROLLING SUPPORT FOR STOY ES.—Chaun- 
cey D. Woodruff. Toledo, Ohio. 

122:51.-MANUFACTURR OF PAPER-PULP.—Frederick W. Zan- 
dera, Erfurt, Germany. 


RE-ISSUES. 


4:0,.—MaKING PAPER-BAGS.—James Arkell, Benjamin Smith, 
and Adam Smith, Canajoharie, N. Y. Patent No. 47,376, dated 
April 25, 1565. 

453).-RoTARY Pesp.—John C. Ferriss (administrator of Sol- 
omon W. Kelly, deceased), and Thomas J. Harding, assignee 
of one-Lalf interest, Nashville, Tenn. Patent No. 120,819, 
dated Nov. 14, 1871. 

451.-ELevaToR.—Melancthon Hanford, Boston, Mass. Pat- 
eut No. 99,433, dated Feb. 1, 1870. 

4733.-MopE OF PRINTING AND EwBossrNa CLotH.—Lewis 
Murr, assignor to Joseph Metz and Bernhard Metz, Philadel- 
puta, Pa. Patent No. 45,957, dated March 24, 1868. 

45:3.— TRACTION ENGINE.—Robert C. Parvin, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Patent No. 119,878, dated Oct. 10, 1871. 

4551. CoU NTERSKIN.—Se wall L. Abbott, Deering, Me. Patent 
117,237 —dated July 25, 1871. 

4/53.—RooT or Tonic BgER.—(Div. AR) amin Bates, Balti- 
Md. Patent No. 113,617, dated April 11. 1571. 

4,755.—-MANUPFACTURRE OF Berr.—(Div. B.)—Benjamin Bates, 
Baltimore, Md. Patent No. 113,617, dated April 11, 1871. 

455;.—Not Issued. 

4,153 —Sasn-Lock.—John Hughes, New Berne, N. C. Patent 
No. 109,56, dated Nov. 22, 1870. 

4. .- BCCKLE.—- Leonard A. Sprague. Brooklyn, assignor to 
Charles Goodyear, Jun., New York City. Patent No. 35,401, 
dated May N, 1862. 

4530. CAR-WHEEL.—(DIv. A.)—Solomon P. Smith, Troy, N. Y. 
assiynor, by mesne assignments, to James A. Woodbury, Bos- 
ton, Masa. Patent No. 29,512, dated May 29, 1860. 

4551.—CAR-WRERL.—(Div. B.)—Solomon P. Smith, Troy, N.Y. 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to James A. Woodbury, Bos 
ton, Mass. Patent No. 23,512, dated May 29, 1860. 


DESIGNS. 


5,510.—HAND-8TAMP.— William H. Golding, Chelsea, Mass. 

5,511 to 5,513. —-OTLCLOYI PATTERN.—Henry Kagy, assignor to 
Thomas Potter, Son & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

5,14.—TYPE.—James Lindsay, Brooklyn, N. T., assignor to 
David Wolfe Bruce, New York City. 

5,515 to 5,^17.—FLooR OIL CLOTH PaTrHRN.—Charles T. Meyer, 
Lyon's Farms, Elizabeth, N. J., assignor to Edward C. Samp- 
son, New york City. 

5,518.—-CARPET-PATTERN.—Edmund Pyne, Morrisania, N. Y., 
assignor to Bigelow Carpet Company, Worcester, Mass. 

5,519 to 5,527.—CARPRT-PATTERN.—kobert R. Campbell, assign- 

„or to Lowell Manufacturing Company, Lowell, Mass. 

5,023.— PULL FOR DOORS, DRAWERS, ETC.—Hermann Herlt, New 
York City. 

5,529 to 5,538. — A RPERT-PATTRRN.—Henry Horan, Newark, N. J., 
assiznor to Hartford Carpet Company, Hartford, Conn. 

e and 5,540.—1RoN PEDESTAL.—Melville D. Jones, Boston, 

lass. 

5,511.—S ok. — George E. Leathe, Reading, Maes. 


5,542. -CARPET-PATTERN.—James Wade, assignor to Parks & 
Wade Carpet Company, Palmer, Mass. 


TRADE-MARKS. 


653.—BREAD.—John F. Kohler, New York City. 

8 GaRMENT.—Henry Kuhlman, 
Ass. 

655.— WOOLEN CLOTn.- Mlddlesex Company, Lowell, Mass. 


656 and 657.— WHIsKY.—Thomas E. Mooie, Shawhan, Ry. 


Boston, 


(EXTENSIONS, 


19.259.—FLARK FOR CASTING WHEELS.—Frederlck Nishwitz. 
Feb. 2, 1858. 


19.258.—PLAT£-FRAME FOR PHOTOGRAPHIOCAMEBA.— William 
Lewis and William H. Lewis. Feb. 2, 1858. 


19,318.—LaP-JornT.—Henry Underwood. Feb. 9, 1858; re-issued 
Jan. 1, 1867, No. 2,153. 


19,331.—P LOow.—George Watt, Feb. 9, 1858; improvement 
added Aug. 2, 1859; re-issued Aug. 4d, 1868, No. 3,011. 


19,325.-CaNE-GUN.—Jolin F. Thomas, Feb. 9, 1853. 


ee A — 


APPLICATIONS FOR EXTENSIONS. 


OPPONENTS of extensions must file written objections in the 
Patent Office atleast 20 days before the day-of-hearing ; and on 
the Patent Oftice. and state the reasons of their opposition. All 
testimony—pro or con—must be taken and transmitted In ac- 
cordance with the ofilcial rules, which will be furnished on ap- 
plication. The under-named patentees have recently peti- 
tioned for extensions (for seven years) of patents granted to 
them in the year 13553:— 

BARBARA GUIRR, administratrix of JOHN GusER, deccared, 
Philadelphia, Pa.— Thick Woven Fubrics.—Patented May 18, 
1858; testimony will close on April 16, next; last day for 
filing arguments and examiner's report, April 26; day-of-hear- 
ing, May 1. 

E. H. SMITH, Bergen Heights, N. J.— Sewing Mackine.—Pat- 
ented May 4, 1853; testimony will close on April 2, next; last 
day for filing arguments and examiner's report, April 12; day- 
of-hearing, April 17. 


— — 


ENGLISH PATENT JOURNAL. 


LIST OF APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 


ON WHICH 


Provisional Protections 


HAVE BEEN OBTAINED IN ENGLAND BY OH FO 
AMERICAN INVENTORS. 

( This liat is condensed weekly from the * Journalorthe British 
Cammissioner& of Patents,” expressly for the '* AMERIOAN 
ARTIBAN."] 


81.—7METER FOR MRASURING WATER AND OTHER FLUIDS.—G: 
Sickels and J. II. Thorndike, Boston, Mass.—Jan. 10, 1812. 

118.—COTTON-GIN.—T. Bourne, New York City.—Jan. 10, 1872 

120.— REFLECTOR FOR FACILITATING THE THREADING OF NEE- 
DLE8.—S. L. Mercer, Washington, D. C.—Jan. 10, 1872. 

193.— HonsE-COLLAR.— Z. C. Robbins, Washington, D. C.—Jan. 
10, 1872. 

140.—METHOD OP REFINING FAT OILS.— C. Morfit, Baltimore, 
Md —Jan. 10, 1872. l 


112.—-MARINE STATE-ROOX.—L. D. Newell, New York City.— 


Jan. 10, 18:2. 
144.—CARTRIDGR BOX AND KNAPSACK.—J. W. Frazier, New 
York City.—Jan. 10, 1872. 


149.—APPLYING COLORS OR TINTS fO PHOTOGRAPHS, ETC.—H. 


Yan der Weyde, New York City —Jan. 10, 1872. 


118.2 BAG FOR CONTAINING GUANO, PHOSPHATES, AND ORRS.— 


B. R. Croasdale, Philadelphia, Pa.—Jan. 10, 1872. 


151. CBRoNZING MACHINE.—E. F. Benton, Buffalo, N. Y.—Jan. 


10, 1872. 


181.CAPPLYING POWER TO THE WHEELS OF TRACTION ENGINES 
PORTABLE ENGINES, ETC.—W. W. Hans: om, San Francisco, 


Cal.—Jan. 10. 1872. 


bonds has been a furor the past six months. 
estimated that hardly less than fifty millions of 
dollars of old and new railway mortgages has been 
taken by foreign capitalists and investors, since the 
close of the Jast war in Europe. 


E. L., oF CAI. To master the entire subject of Irrigation" 


would require continuous study for at least six months. 
There are large volumes specially relating to it in English, 
French, Italian, and other languages. In India the storage 
room, on account of the excessive evaporation, Is from 


200,000 to 250,000 cubic feet per acre. 
E. R', oF N: H.—We do not know that glass has ever been 


used to give smoothness to sleigh-runners. It would cer- 
tainly give a smooth running surface, but what do you think 
of its probable durability ? 


R. N., oF INp.—None of the decorticating machines in use, 


we are informed, quite remove the hust from grain. The 
reason of this will be evident when you examine the con- 
tour of a wheat kernel deeply recessed at oneside. But the 
process promises great economy in the production of flour 
from a given weight of grain, and if your new method of 
grinding can remove readily the small amount of husk left 
by the decorticating apparatus, it ought to prove a good 
thing. 


H. C., oF Pa.—The chief objection to your rotary pounding 


mill for pulverizing bone is its cost. Some cheap device for 
the purpose is needed by farmers who, with its aid ‘and that 
of a carboy of oll-of-vitrlol, could prepare home-made 
phosphates of much greater value than those ordinarily in 
the market, 


J. G. F., oF lowa.—A gas engineer's handbook on our desk 


gives the following answer to your querile8:—An ordinary 
street lamp consumes about five cubic feet of gas per hour. 
In the latitude of New York or Philadelphia, each lamp, in 
winter, will consume from 1,800 to 2.500 cubic feet per month, 
in summer from 1,000 to 1,800 cubic feet per month—the aver- 
age being about 1,000 cubic feet per year. Private burners 
consume about 5,000 cubic feet per year. 


J. T. T., or VT.—It is an axiom with railway men that In lay- 


ing curves the inner rail should be cut frequently, to keep 
the joints as square as possible. The jolnts can be Kept in 
proper form by cutting three inches from the rall as often as 
it is found to “run ahead“ two Inches. The roadway you 
refer to, with the inner rail run ahead two feet or more, is 
certainly an example of very bad practice. 


M. O. D., or MaInE.—We can give you no definite informa- 


tion as to the value of pine straw for gas manufacture. Such 
a use of it has been suggested, but it 18 doubtful if it has 
ever been tried. You had better experiment with ordinary 
chemical appliances to determinethe quantity of gas evolved 
from a given weight of the pine-leaves, treating the latter 
precisely as you would any other resinous or oily gas 
material. 2 


G. L., OF N. X.—The largest size of drawing paper is Uncle 


Sam," 48x120 inches. The next largest, Emperor.“ 40x60 
Inches. 


—2— Oe 


American Bonds Abroad. 


THE European demand for American railway 
It is 


—— e —4—— 9 — 


AT Seneca, Kansas, lately, the railroad ceased to 


furnish coal,and a famine was imminent until the 
citizens began to dig in their own yards. Now 
every man has a coal mine, and don't care whether 
the cars run or not. 


THE New Haven Gas Company is going to build 


& telescopic gasometer, 45 fect high and 110 feet in 
diameter, and costing about $200,000. 


AN extensive ledge of soapstone, of excellent 


quality, has been discovered in a hili known as 
* Big Tully," in Athol, Mass. 


NINE of the eleven spans of the Omaha bridge 


over the Mississippi are complete, and trains will 
pass over in March. 


A SOLDIER writing from Montana says it has 


been so cold up there the traders have had to gel] 
their whisky by the stick. 


120 


Robert’s Diffusion Process. 

THE extraction of saccharine juices by dissolv- 

ing them out of the sugar-yielding material by 
treatment with water has long been known to 
yield much better results than the older method of 
simple pressure, this latter leaving a considerable 
percentage of the juice in the pulp or refuse. 
More recently, the same mode of treatment has 
been applied to cane with 
very satisfactory results. For 
example, at Aska, near Ma- 
dras, in India, the quantity 
of juice extracted, instead of 
only sixty per cent., as with 
the usual sugar-mill, reaches 
eighty-five with the diffusion 
process, or within five per 
cent. of complete extraction. 
Very naturally, the further 
improvement of a process al- 
ready proved to be of so great 
utility is now being sought, 
and among the apparatus be- 
lieved to be the most effi- 
cient, is that designed by 
M. Julius Robert, of Sclero- 
witz, Austria, the accom- 
panying engraving of which, 
together with the appended 
description, we take from 
Engineering :— 
F This process is based on 
the curious osmatic proper- 
ties of organic cells when 
placed in liquids containing 
different solutions. By rea- 
son of this property, the li- 
quids mutually exchange 
their solutions, and gradually 
arrive in a condition of equi- 
librium as regards the de- 
grees of concentration, the 
membranes of the organic 
cells, although apparently in- 
penetrable, allowing the in- 
terchange of the solutions. 

“ Applied in practice, the 
beet-root or cane is cut into 
slices and immersed in its 
own weight of water, when 
it gradually yields its saccha- 
rine matter, until the water 
and the beet or cane contain 
an equal percentage of sac- 
charine matter. By employ- 
ing a series of vessels charged 
with slices of the material in 
different stages of exhaus- 
tion, and adding liquids of 
different degrees of concen- 
tration, the whole of the sac- 
charine matter is extracted, 
the process of mechanical 
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containing one feeding-screw driven by gearing 
from above. The cane or beet-root sliced is passed 
through a hopper to the bottom of the feeding- 
chamber, whence it passes out through openings 
into the outer cylinders or diffusers, and, gradual- 
ly rising to the top, is carried off by a regulating 
rake driven by independent gearing. From the 
top of the diffuser, water is slowly supplied 
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ROBERT’S DIFFUSION PROCESS. 


pressure is avoided, anda better result is obtained. through small pipes, as shown, meeting in its 
By the ordinary process of M. Robert, pure water | descent the most exhausted of the slices as they 
is fed into a vessel containing the almost exhausted | rise to the discharge level, and passing through to 
beet or cane, and thence into other vessels contain- | the richer material as it becomes more and more 
ing less exhausted material, until at the last water | saturated. At the bottom it issues through perfo. 
saturated to almost the maximum degree is rations or outlet-pipes, and is carried off to a cis. 
brought in contact with the fresh slices. By this | tern where it is heated, and is then returned upon 
arrangement the process of extraction is constant, | the cane through the central feeding tube, by which 


and the results are almost perfect. 


In the modi- | the cane or beet is supplied to the diffusing-cham- 


fication illustrated, the series of vessels is aban- | ber. This apparatus has answered well at beet-root 
doned, and one single chamber is employed instead. | sugar and spirit works, and been applied to cane- 
In the center of the chamber is a feeding cylinder | sugar factories, where it promises good results.” 
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English lron-clad Forts. 

AN important naval event is the completjon in 
Messrs. Whitworth’s yards of the iron sea-fort 
destined to be erected at Spithead as a protection 
to Portsmouth. This is the first of the system of 
forts planned at Lord Palmerston’s urgent re- 
commendation as a means of defending the great 
war harbor. The fort will cost about £1,000,000 ster- 
ling, for the iron shell com- 
pleted by Whitworth cost 
£460,000; besides this, the 
foundation has had to be ar- 
tificially created, and the ar- 
mament is still wanting. 
The skeleton has been put 
together for examination, 
and they are now taking it 
to pieces again and packing 
it off by rail to Spithead—a 
load in all of 2,400 tuns. The 
skeleton is to be fitted up 
with fifteen-inch iron plates, 
some measuring 26 feet in 
length, and costing £200 
($1,000) each. Each fort} is 
to be 700 feet in circumfer- 
ence, 230 in height, and to be 
armed with two tiers of guns, 
one tier numbering 24, 600. 
pounders, and the other 25 
400-pounders. These two 
principal forts, commanding 
the only deep channel leading 
from the sea into Portamouth 
harbor, will be erected a lit- 
tle more than two thousand 
yards apart, with the chan- 
nel between them and shoals 
known respectively as No 
Man’s Land and Horse Sand 
Shoal. It is calculated that 
the guns will pierce twelve- 
inch armor at two thousand 
yards’ distance, while no gun 
invented is credited with 
power to injure the fifteen- 
inch plates of the fort, how- 
ever near itbe brought. The 
approach to Portsmouth har- 
bor may be considered safe 
with such a pair of sentinels 
to guard it. Additional forts 
are to be erected at Spitbank 
and St. Helen’s, covering the 
outside channels leading to 
the harbor. The battery of 
St. Helen’s will comprise a 
large central turret, contain- 
ing two of the heaviest guns 
and two ten-inch guns mount- 
ed on turn-tables behind 
i iron walls.—Hvening Post. 
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PENCOYD IRON-WORKS.— These works are locat- 
ed at the Falls of the Schuylkill, near Manayunk. 
Philadelphia, on the line of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad. The management makes a 
specialty of rolled and hammered car and locomo- 
tive axles and line shafting. The working force 
has been of late 220 men, and there are 14 pud- 
dling and five heating furnaces, three 8,000-pounds 
steam hammers, and one 1,000.pounds steam ham- 
mer. The worksturn out 1,200 axles per week, 


and 8,000 tuns of shafting annually. 
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GRIEVANCES OF THE „STEAMBOAT 
OWNERS. 

THE owners of steamboats are growling at the 
legislation which compels them to adopt certain 
specified appliances designed to secure the safety 
of passengers. They assert that, so Mg as they 
are compelled to use a gauge, governor, or other 
device of particular construction, they are debarred 
from the privilege of purchasing at the lowest 
rates in the open market. At a meeting held in 
Philadelphia a few days since, it was intimated 
that, rather than conform to the law, some lines 
would carry no more passengers until the obnox- 
ious regulations are repealed. It is to be hoped 
that their owners will try it, and keep it up until 
they are fully satisfied with the plan. 

For, if the law compels the use of a special ap- 
paratus to guard against the occurrence of a par- 
ticular class of accidents, it is because steamboat 
owners have shamefully neglected to avail them- 
selves of any adequate means of security. The 
corporations and wealthy individuals who control 
the steam passenger navigation of the country 
are, above all other parties, advantageously situ- 
ated for testing the utility of new safety appli- 
ances, and, if they are not satisfied with those 
offered them, can easily secure the invention of 
other and better ones. If they want the law re- 
pealed, instead of gathering in conventions to 
stigmatize inventors, let them jointly offer rewards 
for appliances capable of insuring the highest de- 
gree of safety ; having obtained plans for such, 
let them, after full consideration of their theore- 
tical value, test them thoroughly in practice ; if 
successful, let them pay the inventors a fair price 
for their improvements, and, having thus gained a 
moral as well as legal right to the devices, let 
them manufacture the same as a partof the regu- 
lar equipments of their vesssls, and, having thus 
shown themselves willing to provide safety, they 
may perhaps be trusted without the stringent aid 
of special statutes. The public pays for safety 
as well as transit, and it is the business of the 
companies to provide it, failing in which they act 
the part of scamps, and nothing less. If the 
steamboat owners desire to use the brain-work of 
inventors without compensation, let them be re- 
minded that they have a right to what they have 

paid for and nothing more. 
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BOILER EXPLOSIONS, 

THE St. Louis Republican has published tabular 
statements of the steam-boiler explosions on the 
Mississippi during the past fifty-six years. The 
conclusions drawn from the data thus given are 
that legislation has accomplished nothing in at- 
tempting to avert this class of disasters. For a 


period of eighteen years previous to 1852, the year 
in which the law,prescribing regulations for steam- 
power on boats and other vessels was passed, 
explosions occurred on twenty-seven river steamers, 
with a loss of one thousand and two lives. During 
the eighteen years subsequent to the date of the 
statute, boilers exploded on fifty boats, with an 
aggregate of thirty-one hundred killed. The ob- 
vious counter-assertion that the increase is due to 
the greater steam traffic on the river, and is there. 
fore no greater in proportion to the boats em- 
ployed, is rebutted by the statement that the num- 
ber of boats has actually not increased, fifty per 
cent. of the freight being now carried on barges, 
instead of, as formerly, almost wholly on the 
steamboats. The figures, however, scarcely pre- 
sent a fair comparison, for the reason that in the 
more recent list of casualties is included the ex- 
plosion on the Sultana in 1865. This boat was 
used as & Government transport, and was laden 
mainly with prisoners of war. The loss of life 
was terrible, being estimated in the schedule of 
our cotemporary at sixteen hundred and forty. 
seven, but by others placed às high as two thou- 
sand. 

But, even when considered from the most favor- 
able standpoint, the exhibit does not show the ad. 
vantageous results that the public have a right to 
expect from legal enactments properly executed. 
Neither does it compare favorably with those 
achieved, both here and abroad, by boiler inspec- 
tion companies organized on a basis that renders 
the discovery of a dangerous flaw, if such exists, 
either in the boiler itself or in any of its adjuncts, 
a matter of positive benefit to the company, by 
avoiding a source of possible expense and the possi- 
bility of cavil against theutility of the organization. 
It is to be feared that the steam-generators of Mis- 
sissippi River craft are too frequently inspected in 
the same free-and-easy manner as those on some of 
our ferries. And the long catalogues of killed are 
not so much a proof of the inefficiency of legisla- 
tion as a protest against the culpable recklessness 
that leaves a boiler month after month without as 
much actual care or examination as an average 
farmer gives to his stable floor. 

It is, however, difficult to suggest, and much 
more so to provide, an efficient remedy. The prac- 
tical man who can find a flaw with the tap of a 
hammer may not, and very commonly does not, 


ly cannot be on the lookout for faults in the ori- 
ginal construction of the generator. On the other 
hand, the expert to whom the mysteries of expan- 
sion and contraction, of sediment and priming, are 
matters of everyday converse, too frequently gains 
his knowledge only from books and expends it 
only upon the draughting-board, and could not 
determine for himself the success or non-success 
of his own principles of construction until settled, 
one way or the other, by the endurance of the 
boiler for a score of years or its explosion with 
“nobody to blame." Sometimes neither the de- 
signer nor the inspector understands his business, 
and then instances like that of the Westfield 
follow. 

It is possible, but not certain, that better results 
would be obtained by causing the plans of every 
boiler to be submitted to a properly constituted 
board of experts, by whom the more flagrant viola- 
tions of correct principles of construction could be 
condemned and avoided; the boilers being after- 
wards kept under surveillance by inspectors made 
to comply with the intent of the not yet adopted 
civil-service reform. But the same elements of in- 


comprehend the forces that are continually work- 
ing to the destruction of the boiler, and consequent- 


efficiency that attend the execution of the present 
law would be likely toclog the working of any other, 
however well devised. Probably no real safeguards 
will be provided to travelers on se am -vessels until 
public opinion forces juries to the award of ex- 
emplary damages in every case of death or injury 
from explosions. When this is done, and human 
life is paid foras lost luggage is,the steamboat 
companies will themselves take precautions for 
which people and press have, for a score of years 
past, been asking in vain. 


STEAM-JETS vs. BLOWERS. 

THE most recent improvement in providing the 
vacuum in front of the traveling carriage of a 
pneumatic tube is to send a jet of steam from an 
annular nozzle concentric with that end of the 
tube toward which the carriage is moving. The 
principle of this is, of course, well known. The 
steam or vapor carries along with it a current of 
air which must, perforce, be drawn from the tube. 
This dispenses with steam-engine, pulleys, belts, 
and fan, and, if simplicity is sufficient to recom- 
mend a project to use,this plan seems to merit 
favor wherever it is desirable to draw aeriform 
bodies through tubes, borings, or passages. It is 
doubtful if the same work can by this method be 
done with the same quantity of fuel as by more 
ordinary appliances, owing to the rapid condensa- 
tion of the steam ; but, conversely, the lessened cost 
of apparatus, avoidance of wear-and-tear, and the 
infrequent need of repair, will more than balance 
this. Of course, the pneumatic dispatch affords 
but slight opportunity for the development of this 
method of applying steam-power. Such must be 
sought in wider projects and more extended indus- 
tries. Of these there is none that calls for amelio- 
ration more than mining. And this holds true 
whether of the red cinnabar deposits of the Paci- 
fic coast, the glistening sulphurets of Nevada, or 
the jet products of the Lehigh Valley. Only the 
other day, in a Pennsylvania coal-mine, three men 
lost their lives by an explosion of fire-damp, and 
the workmen in the other regions to which brief 
reference has just been made work in a damp, hot 
atmosphere, that needs the aid of the best appli- 
ances to render it passably fit for respiration by 
human beings. When borings can be sent down 
from the surface to the lowest chambers of a 
mine as easily as an artesian well can be drilled, 
and when the steam-jet offers a means for drawing 
up foul air as convenient as it is simple, there is 
little reason for the stolid indifference with which 
the better ventilation of mines is regarded even by 
those most interested in them. 

But the steam-jet for this purpose is not a new 
thing. It was tried for mine ventilation long 
before its use for pneumatic dispatch tubes 
appears to have been thought of. Indeed, it 
belongs to that class of inventions which, being 
once tested under insuflicient conditions, are con- 
demned by practical men, so-called, and thrown 
into the limbo of dead projects, until some inven. 
tor who looks only to the operation of natural laws 
and forces, and cares not a cent for experience 
that attempts to contravene them, brings about a 
resurrection, and, properly applying the idea, 
proves it a success. A titled English gentleman, 
some years ago, created some excitement in engi- 
neering circles by advocating the steam-jet for 
ventilating collieries, but eminent colliery view- 
ers sat upon it until the scheme was forgotten. 
Lately, however, attention is again attracted to it 
by trials ata colliery at Oldham, England, in which 
the satisfactory flow of nearly twenty-three thou- 
sand cubic feet of air per minute was obtained, 
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For collieries the plan would doubtless be much 
less costly than any other of equal efficiency, 
especially if dust-fuel furnaces were used, thus 
usefully applying a portion of the now worthless 
culm accumulating at the pits. 


THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF PRACTI- 
CAL ENGINEERING. 

THE regular monthly meeting of the New York 
Society of Practical Engineering was held in the 
Cooper Union, Wednesday evening, Feb. 7—the 
president, James A. Whitney, in the chair. An 
able and abstruse paper on high-speed steam- 
engines was read by Prof. F. A. P. Barnard, LL.D., 
S.T.D., of Columbia College. The scientific prin- 
ciples involved in the working of engines having 
heavy and quickly moving reciprocating parts 
were elaborately defined by the aid of the calcu- 
lus, and the deductions given in a statement of re- 
sults, which we propose to publish hereafter. A 
paper, the brevity of which enables us to present 
it in our issue of the present week, was read by 
J. K. Fisher, on an improved method of using com- 
pressed air for the propulsion of city cars. 

„ 


Converting Wrought-iron Articles to Steel. 

WE notice the recent issue of a patent to Louis La 
Breche-Viger, of Montreal, for a new method of 
manufacturing axes, hammers, and other imple- 
ments, by first making them of wrought-iron and 
then converting them into steel. As any improve- 
ment of this kind, from the numerous uses to 
which it can be put, is of considerable interest, we 
quote as follows that portion of the inventor's 
specification descriptive of the method :— 

“The nature of the invention consists in manu- 
facturing the articles to be treated under the pro- 
cess of and with wrought-iron first, and immers- 
ing them in a bath of molten cast-iron free from 
sulphur and phosphorus, &nd carburized to its 
utmost capacity. The best for that purpose is 
spiegeleisen ; but in default thereof, such cast-iron 
may be made by melting good malleable iron or 
blister-stecl in a cupola furnace with charcoal, or 
the best anthracite coal, or bituminous coal, or 
coke, as fuel. The articles are left in this bith a 
space of time which must vary with the degree of 
hardness desired to be imparted to the metal and 
with the size of the articles, and also according 
to the intention of converting the whole mass 
of the metal into steel, or simply of converting 
the surface so as to retain a core of malleable 
iron. 

* For small objects crucibles may be used, and for 
larger articles, or when large quantities are to be 
converted, reverberatory furnaces of all the de. 
Kcriptions now known may be employed. 

“After a number of operations, the cast iron 
bath would not be rich enough in carbon, and 
consequently the heat required to maintain it in 
a molten condition would be too high, which cir- 
cumstance might cause the fusion of the parts 
sufliciently carburized before the underlying 
layers had attained to the proper degree of con- 
version ; but to obviate this difficulty and retain 
to the cast-iron the required fluidity compatible 
with the lowest degree of heat, I line the cruci. 
bles and the bottom of the furnaces, which I build 
with silicious sand, with a brasque of charcoal. 
powder or of plumbago, into which I may incor- 
porate nitrogenous matters, such as cyanides or 
animal matter, as leather or horn pulverized. 
This brasque is intended to supply to the bath 
of cast-iron the carbon which may be abstracted 
from it by the metal during cementation, and a's) 


the nitrogen which may be useful to the metal ; 
but it is not indispensable to the process, as the 
bath of cast-iron may be renewed after cach op- 
eration by using fresh cast-iron, or by remelting 
the same in a cupola-furnace in contact with as 
pure fuel as possible, and running it directly from 
the cupola over the objects to be converted. The 
converting bath of cast-iron may also be covered 
during the operation with a glass or slag cover- 
ing, 80 as to prevent the loss of carbon by contact 
After remaining in 
the converting-bath the time required for the de- 
gree of conversion sought for, the converted articles 
are taken out; or, still better, the cast-iron is 
tapped and run off, and the heat in the crucible or 
furnace increased so as to free the objects from 
any portion of cast-iron which might adhere to 
them, when it will be found that they are—ac- 
cording as the operation has been conducted— 
partly or totally converted into steel, the quality of 


With the gas of the furnace. 


which will depend upon that of the iron used.” 
Fabrication of Paper in Japan. 


THE extent of the paper manufacture in Japan 


may be estimated from this, that, according to Con- 


sul Lowden, there are about two hundred aud sixty 
varieties, which are produced for the ditferent exi- 
gencies of book-making, letter-writing, and draw- 
ing; the manufacture of umbrellas, fans, screens, 
mats, handkerchiefs, hats, coats, lanterns, the 


wicks of candles, tobacco-pouches, artificial flow- 
ers, etc.; and for sundry curious special purposes, 


such as wrapping up incense, and presents from 
the temples to the Government, and gifts from the 
Government to those whom it delights to honor. 
Japanese paper is made not from rags, but 
from various kinds of bark, and especially from the 
cuttings of the paper mulberry (Broussonetia papy- 
rifera), a shrub which was introduced into the 
country about A.D. 610. Up to the year A.D. 280, 
silk with a facing of linen was used for writing 
upon, and thin wood shavings were also employed. 
In that year, however, paper was imported from 
Corea, and this appears to have been the only 
paper known to the Japanese until the year 610, 
when two priests were sent over to Japan by the 
King of Corea. The introduction of a useful art 
from a country which has ever been and still is 
perhaps the least known of any inhabited region 
on the face of the earth, is a circumstance worthy 
of note. Recent events seem to aflord a prospect 
of our soon being in & position to learn more about 
Corea, when it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
much interesting information will be brought to 
light respecting the origin of both Chinese and 
Japanese arts and customs. One of these two 
missionary priests—Doncho—is said to have been 
a clever man, learned in the Chinese classics, and, 
moreover, a skillful artist. Besides the manufac- 
ture of paper, he also introduced that of writing- 
ink and millstones. A son of the reigning Mikado 
learned of Doncho how to make paper. But al- 
though the paper made by Doncho was very good 
of its kind, it did not take ink well, it was casily 
torn, and was liable to become worm.eaten. We 
are not informed in the report before us as to the 
material from which this early Japanese paper 
was made; but it appears that the young prince 
referred to improved upon the original Corean 
processes by employing the cuttings of the paper 
mulberry, which tree he caused to be extensively 
cultivated throughout the country. At present, 
in the island of Kiusiu, the makodzu—as the shrub 
in question is called by the natives—is planted in 
the ninth and tenth moons (October and Novem- 


ber); but in Kioto and its vicinity, in the first moon 
(February), the time varying according to the cli. 
mate of the place. Each year, in the tenth mony, 
the plants are cut down to the roots, and from 
each stalk five branches appear the next year; so 
that in five years a large, dense shrub is developed, 
The cuttings of the fifth year are used for making 
paper. The stalks, having been cut into lengths of 
two and a half to three feet, are steamed in a vessel 
which, curious to say, is made of straw, the boiler 
which supplies it being about 2 ft. 6 in. in diameter 
This steaming process separates the outer skin or 
bark from the stalk, which in itself is useless ex. 
cept for firewood. The skins are then dried, and 
afterwards washed for a day in running water to 
facilitate the removal of the inner fiber, which is 
used for making the best kinds of paper; the 
outer dark skin being only fit for the manufacture 
of a very coarse and inferior material. The fine 
inner fiber, which after the sap has been thorough- 
ly expressed is called “sosori,” is then boiled, 
washed, strained, pounded (by beating it on a 
wooden table with stout cudgels), and the pulp 
thus obtained is made up into large balls, From 
these balls lumps are broken off as required, and 
mixed with a kind of paste made from the reot of 
the tororo plant—a shrub not unlike cotton. The 
mixture is stirred up thoroughly till a proper con- 
sistency has been attained, which is indicated to 
the ear of the operator by the noise which the 
mixing-rod makes when passing through the pulp. 
If not sufficiently sticky, more tororo-paste must 
be added, but the exact proportion of the ingredi- 
ents can only be learned by long practice. This 
process is performed in, a wooden trough 6 ft. long 
by 3 ft. broad, called a * boat,” and fitted witha 
perpendicular rest for leaning the straining frames 
against. There are two of these frames employed 
—an outer one and an inner one. A false bottom 
is fixed in the outer frame, into which a portion 
of pulp is then poured. The inner frame is next 
fitted in, so as to keep the false bottom steady, 
and a peculiar and dexterous jerk is given to the 
whole, which sets the paper. The frame is then 
leaned against the upright rest, to allow the water 
to drain off, while another similar frame is being 
prepared. By the time the second frame is ready 
the first may be removed. "This manipulation can 
be performed very quickly by experts in the 
manufacture. The sheet of paper is removed from 
the frame with & piece of bamboo, by dexterously 
curling the thicker end of the paper round it; a 
brush is taken in the right hand, and with it the 
paper is laid on the drying-board, the side nest the 
board being the “face” of the paper. Five sheets 
are placed on each side of the board, which is six 
feet long. In fine weather the paper dries quickly, 
but in wet weather artificial heat is frequently 
employed for the purpose. Each manipulator re- 
quires forty drying-boards. The process of manu- 
facture is then complete, and, the sheets being col- 
lected, two or three straws are placed between 
every 20, we presume to facilitate counting them. 
A parcel of 100 sheets is then placed upon a table, 
and a heavy ruler put on the top of it, and kept 
steady with the right hand. The paper is held in 
the left, and the edges cut smooth with a knife. 
It is then packed in bundles ready for the market. 
The paper currency of Japan is made exclusive- 
ly from the bark of a tree called“ mitsumata," 
which is expressly reserved for the purpose, being 
but little used in the general manufacture. The 
bark of the kaji tree, which resembles our com- 
mon willow and thrives well near water, is, how- 
ever, very extensively employed for making tho 
different peculiar kinds of paper and papier- 
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mâché, in the manufacture of which the Japanese 
specially excel. It is wonderful how proficient 
they are in imparting to paper the hardness and 
weight of heavy wood, and in manipulating it in 
all sorts of shapes. Some of the common paper is 
so tough as to be torn with difficulty. 

Mr. Annesley, Acting Consul at Nagasaki, says 
that there is no reason why the kaji tree should 
not flourish in England, and that, since paper of 
great strength could undoubtedly be manufac- 
tured from the bark at a cheaper rate than from 
rags, the experiment of cultivating it in this coun- 
try is worth making. As—judging from our flor- 
ists’ catalogues—there seems to be at present a 
rage for Japanese lilies and Japanese plants of 
all kinds, we should imagine that nothing could 
be easier than to give this suggestion a fair trial. 
We are glad to hear that inquiries have been 
already made at Nagasaki respecting this kaji bark 
by English paper manufacturers, and that sam- 
ples have been sent home for examination.— Me- 
chanics Magazine. 

— e 4— 
The Austrian World's Fair. 

AMERICANS should remember that Vienna is to 
have a world’s fair in 1873. At the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1867, nearly everything sent from this 
country took a prize, and there is no reason why 
the same thing should not be repeated at Vienna 
in 1873. The exhibition will undoubtedly be the 
largest that has ever yet been given. The park 
set apart for the exhibition contains four times as 
many square yards as have been similarly occu- 
pied, and the principal building alone will have a 
length of 4,650 feet. The committee having the 
matter in charge wish to have a full display of 
the raw materials and manufactured articles of 
each nation, with statistical information in refer- 
ence to the amount produced and the trade there- 
in. Special efforts will be made to have the art 
collection as complete as possible, and it is pro- 
posed to have a loan collection from all the Ger- 
man museums, similar to the celebrated one at 
Kensington. Another specialty will be a collec- 
tion of articles used by different nations in their 
domestic affairs, kitchen utensils, furniture, dress, 
ornamental objects, in fact, everything used about 
ahouse. As the Austrian nation has never had an 
exhibition of this character, they will undoubted- 
ly work hard to make it a success. The opportu- 
nity must not be neglected by the manufacturers 
of this country. 


ome 
Memorial Crosses. 

Ir would be hard to trace to its origin the cus- 
tom of providing flower-decked crosses as appro- 
priate memorials of the dead. Perhaps it sprang 
from the clinging of wild blooms upon some way- 
side cross, or perhaps from the tender thought of 
some careful mourner in ages now remote. liow- 
ever this may be, the usage is full of poetical sen- 
timent, and is becoming more and more thought 
of, until invention, perhaps for the first time, has 
been made to add to its attractiveness, and this, 
very appropriately, at the hands of a lady. Mrs. 
E. W. Hall, of 228 West Fortieth Street, New 
York City, has patented a memorial cross that 
may be kept in the dwelling, the school-room, or 
the church, and be verdant continually with the 
growth of ivy, and decorated on memorial ecca- 
sions with cut flowers. The cross itself is pro- 
vided with receptacles for the cut flowers and 
water for their nourishment, and also with a hol- 
low base which may be filled with mold to sup- 
port the roots of the ivy or other plant twining 
about the cross. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We wish our readers to understand that, in freely publishing 


communications, we do not hold ourselves responsible for the 
opinions of our correspondents, inasmuch as we may occasion- 
ally publish views opposed to our own. 


Snow Blockade. 
Messrs. Eprtors :—The New York Tribune sug- 


gests rival roads as a remedy for the snow blockade 


of the Union Pacific Railway, and the New York 
Herald calls upon some “ Yankee to invent a ma- 
chine to clear the track in short order by heat, caus- 
ing the snow to melt away,” and thus abate the 
snow nuisance, or rather prevent it, at the same 


time relieving the road from the smoke nuisance 


resulting from the sheds now used for this pur- 
pose without success. 
Although not strictly speaking a Yankee, I have 


invented and obtained Letters-Patent (Dec. 15, 


1871) foran application of heat to railways, streets, 


and sidewalks, for the purpose of clearing them 


from snow and ice, which I respectfully submit 
for the consideration of whom it may concern. 
Whether the Union Pacific Railroad will find it 


more economical to encounter the losses resulting 


from blockade than to prevent the blockade by 


heat depends, of course, upon facts to be ascer- 
tained by a comparison of their losses with the 


cost of heating the road at the points exposed to 


the drift, of which they alone must judge for 


themselves. But in regard to our Northern cities, 


anybody who will investigate the subject will 


readily be satisfied that the waste heat from the 
furnaces, factories, gas-works, etc., can be utilized 
for this purpose, to an extent which would almost 
if not quite dispense with any other supply of 
heat. By means of steam-pipes and pneumatic 
tubes of earthen material laid underground, the 
surface of the railway, street, or sidewalk can be 


heated to a degree that will cause the snow to 


melt and run off as in summer. Copies of the 
specifications and drawings of this apparatus can 
be obtained at the Patent Office. Yours respect- 
fully, RUTGER B. MILLER. 

Utica, N. T., Feb. 11, 1872. 

P.S.—The snow and ice from the roofs, eaves- 
troughs, and conductors of our houses may be 
cleared by the internal heat applied by tin con- 
ductors. See specifications and drawings of let- 
ters-patent issued April, 1871. 


E LI 


The Treasure in Cumana Bay. 


THe American expedition to recover Spanish 
treasure sunk on the San Pedro de Alcantara in 
Cumana Bay, to which we have once or twice made 
reference in previous issues of the AMERICAN ARTI- 
SAN,is reported to have met with an unexpected 
obstacle. The Superintendent, Mr. George W. Ful- 
ler, of Norwich, Conn., has arrived home, aud reports 
that after his exploration of the hull of the sunk. 
en vessel, it was found that the treasure-room had 
been above and abaft the after magazine, and by 
the terrific force of the explosion the contents 
were blown into the air and scattered broadcast over 
the bay. A small number of loose coins remaiued 
in the wreck, into which they had fallen, but the 
millions covered the bottom for an area of an acre 
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around thestern. 'lhe wreck having been cleared 
without result,about the 1st of January the bottom 
of the sea for a great distance was thoroughly 
dredged and tested. The examination, carefully 
made, convinced Mr. Fuller and the other officers 
that great sums of money are actually {buried 
there, but that in order to obtain it an entire new 
outfit must be made. "This is at once to be done, 
and the dredging resumed. 


— $ 4——— 


Rice Culture in California. 

CALIFORNIA consumes annually three hundred 
million pounds of rice, nearly all of which is im- 
ported from Asiatic countries. The average price 
per pound of the commonest Asiatic rice is seven 
cents. There is no reason why California should 
not in time grow rice enough herself to supply 
all her wants. The State has, in the valleys of 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers, a vast 
quantity of swamp-lands well suited for rice cul- 
ture, The climate is good, and the soil rich and 
fertile enough to insure good crops. The failure 
of a previous experiment, made in 1870, with a 
few acres only, was due to the fact that the seed 
was put in too late, and that consequently the crop 
was killed by the frost. With proper care and a 
better understanding of the principles of rice cul- 
ture, such a disastrous result need not occur again. 
The journals of the Pacific coast are now urging 
agriculturists to turn their attention to this branch 
of industry. 


e © €e€————— 
Tanite. 


THE progress made within a few years past in 
the manufacture of solid emery-wheels, and of 
machinery specially adapted to their use, has been 
so great that this branch of industry has been con- 
solidated into a distinct specialty, and concentrat- 
ed in the hands of a few enterprising firms. The 
successful introduction and use of these goods 
depends so entirely upon experience, that the cus- 
tomer is only safe when he deals with some estab- 
lishment of known enterprise and skill. Hitherto, 
the manufacture of emery-wheels and of emery- 
grinding machinery has been in separate hands. 
The Tanite Company, of Stroudsburg, Pa., have 
lately given good evidence of progress in the 
erection of machine-shops, where they are now 
busily engaged in the production of emery-grind- 
ing machinery. It is not true, however, that they 
are now putting such machinery in the market for 
the first time, or merely on trial; inasmuch as 
hundreds of machines made under their patents 
and from their patterns are running in all parts of 
the United States. But they have abandoned the 
contract system previously adopted, and now make 
all their own machines, The Tanite Company 
have reduced both branches of this business to a 
system, and, making this system a distinct specialty 
are making use of the best mechanical and chemi- 
cal skill, and an unusual spirit of business enter- 
prise. They hope that before long the industrial 
public will begin to recognize the great value of 
this class of goods to which reference has just 
been made. 


Colossal Casting. 

Tur largest iron casting ever attempted has 
been successfully achieved at the Elswick Ord- 
nance Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne, under the direc- 
tion of Sir William Armstrong and Capt. Noble. 
It was a huge anvil block, weighing 125 tuns, to 
be used, with a 20-tun double-action forge-hammer, 
for performing the necessary forging for the 35. 
tun Armstrong gun.— The Engineer. 
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NEW AMERICAN PATENTS. 


WE give, as follows, notices of some of the most 
interesting inventions for which Letters-Patent of 
the United States have recently been issued :— 


LAMP-CHIMNEY.—E. Blackman, New York City. 
—Feb.6.—This improved lamp-chimney consists 
of sheets of mica, united by means of doubled and 
indented or perforated metal strips, and provided 
with means of attaching it to the base. The claim 
also embraces & novel construction of the said 
base. 


SPRING BED-BoTTOM.—W. T. C. Davidson, Han- 
nibal, Mo.— Feb. 6.—This inventor claims the ap- 
plication and use of a single elastic loop or ring, 
in combination with a metallic sleeve. Also, the 
combination of metallic slats in series by the useof 
transverse bars with slot-headed pins, connecting- 
straps, & metallic shoe, bearing-rests, and a metal- 
lic sleeve, the whole appropriately arranged with 
reference to each other. 


MANUFACTURE OF FLUID ExTRACT8.—J. De Puy, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.— Feb. 6.—This novel method 
of making fluid extracts consists in subjecting 
the vegetable substance to be exhausted to ma- 
ceration under & high degree of pressure without 
the application of heat, and subsequently express- 
ing the extract from the woody fibers by a suita- 
ble press. ; 


HARNESS-HOOK.—J. U. Fiester, Winchester, 
Washington, Ohio.— Feb. 6.—'l'his harness-hook is 
formed with a hook and a hollow end or loop, in 

‘combination with a wedge-shaped end of the rein 
or other article of harness to which it is applied, 
when so arranged that the wedge-shaped end may 
be pushed up to attach the hook, and when pulled 
back prevents displacement of the hook. 


CARTRIDGE FOR BREECH-LOADING FIRE-ARM8.— 
J. M. Milbank, Greenfield Hill, Conn.— Feb. 6.— 
The essential features of this invention comprise 
a cartridge-case made with a metallic cup-shaped 
base and paper cylinder, connected together and 
rendered waterproof by soluble glass or silicate of 
soda. Also, a primer consisting of a fulminate 
tube, containing detonating material and grains of 
sand or the like, when mixed together and intro- 
duced in a plastic state. Also, a priming tube for 
cartridges, containing fulminating material with- 
out an anvil, and pressed in the tube in a sufficient 
mass to sustain itself against the blow that causes 
the ignition. 


ELECTRO-SIGNALING APPARATUS FOR FIRE- 
ENGINES.—W. H. Mumler, Boston, Mauss.— 7b. 6. 
—4Among the more notable points of this inven- 
tion is a novel process of signaling from the hose- 
man to the engineer or foreman of a steum fire- 
engine, by means of electro-magnetism. Also, the 
combination with a fire-engine and the leading 
hose thereof of & battery and signal mechanism 
located on the engine, and conducting-wires lead- 
ing from said battery and signal mechanism to the 
leading hoseman, and a suitable circuit-closer at 
or near the “ butt " or discharge-pipe, for the pur- 
pose of transmitting signals from the hoseman to 
the engineer or foreman. Also, in combination 
with each length of the leading-hose, a cable con- 
sisting of one or more insulated wires attached 
thereto, either inside or outside of the hose, and 
provided with suitable couplings for uniting two 
contiguous lengths, and insuring & connection be- 
tween the same. 


HosE.—J. Sharp, Cincinnati, Ohio. Feb. 6.— 
This is a riveted hose, composed of sheets of 
leather or other suitable material, the sides of 
which are cut parallel and their ends at a right 
angle to their sides, in order that when their 
edges are riveted together the joints shall be 
formed spirally both lengthwise and crosswise of 
the sheets. 


TRACTION ENGINE.—J. Greenside, Steeple-near- 
Maldon, England.—feb. 6.—This improvement 
embraces the boiler of a movable engine, connect- 
ed with the driving engine or shaft, and hung on 
trunnions to be adjustable to varying degrees of 
inciination. Also, the combination of the pivoted 
boiler with a front screw and rear screws suitably 
arranged. 


HINGED JOINT FOR Car-sEATs.—G. W. Perry, 
New Castle, Del.— Feb. 6.—The gist of this inven. 
tion lies in the combination with the back of a 


car or other seat of & plate of metal, having in or 
upon it a stop for controlling the movement of 
said back upon its pivot, an arm or lever for con- 
necting the back to the frame, said arm or lever 
being provided with a socket for the reception of 
& spring, and with projections or equivalent de- 
vices for determining the position of the back of 
the seat with reference to its pivoted point, and a 
spring for causing and regulating the contact be- 
tween the arm and plate. 


FILE-GRIPING HANDLE.—A. Weed, Boston, Mass. 
— Feb. 6.—This new tool-griping handle has, in 
combination with the handle-receiving socket-ring, 
its stationary jaw and its movable or griping jaw, 
à cam or eccentric rotative movement of which 
not only forces the griping-jaw against the file, 
but locks the handle and socket ring together. 


SAFETY-VALVE FOR STEAM-ENGINES.—H. W. 
Adams, Philadelphia, Pa.— Feb. 6.—The novel fea- 
ture of this apparatus consists in safety-valves 
applied to the cylinder of a steam-engine, and 
constantly loaded by the pressure of steam in a 
supplemental steam cylinder, which communicates 
with a steam supply-pipe, and to which are fitted 
pistons attached to said valves. 


TELEGRAPHY.—W. C. Barney, Washington, D. 
C.— Feb. 6.— This improvement in means of trans- 
mitting telegraphic messages consists in sending 
the message over the ground line from a trans- 
mitting to & receiving instrument before it has 
made a transit of the wire, that is to say, by plac- 
ing the transmitting instrument between the pos- 
itive pole of the battery and ground, and connect. 
ing the air-line with the negative pole of battery. 
Also, ina novel method of arranging the message- 
receiver or message-repeater between the ground 
wire and negative pole of the battery. 


MANUFACTURE OF STEEL.—J. Baur, Brooklyn 
(E. D.). N. Y.— Feb. 6.— This process involves the 
exposure of molten iron while in a converter to 
the action of a compound made of nitrate of soda, 
binoxyd of manganese, and lime. The claim aleo 
covers the process of manufacturing steel from 
crude iron by first exposing the iron to the action 
of a compound of nitrate of soda, binoxyd of man- 
ganese, and lime, and then treating the product 
with ferro-manganese. 


MANUFACTURE OF FLorr.— L. G. Binkly, 
Baughinan, Ohio.— Ach. 6.—This inventor claims, 
in the manufacture of flour, the combination and 
arrangement of a middlings separator or purify- 
ing machine in direct connection with the bolting 
reel and the grinding burrs, for the purpose of 
subjecting the middlings, during the run,to the 
action of said purifier, intermediately in their 
passage from the bolt to the burrs,to be reground 
with the unground grain or in auxiliary burrs 
and rebolted with the meal. 


HYDROCARBON-BURNING STEAM-BOILER.—A. G. 
Buzby, Philadelphia, Pa.— Feb. 6.—The novel fea- 
tures of this apparatus include the application of 
heat to a tubular boiler by injecting directly into 
the tubes hydrocarbon vapor or inflammable gas. 
Also, in combination with the refractory lining of 
a boiler-tube, a coil of tubing. 


APPARATUS FOR MANUFACTURING SoAP.— E. H. 
Gibbs, New York City.— Feb. 6.—In this apparatus 
is employed an agitator composed of spirally ar- 
ranged concave blades on a horizontal shaft in 
combination with a close mixing chamber for 
stirring, lifting, and forwarding the materials and 
mixture within the said chamber while acted on 
further by heat and pressure. 


TELEGRAPH APPARATUS.—Q. Little, Rutherford 
Park, N. J.-- Feb. 6.—This comprises two electro- 
magnets and a vibrating armature, in combination 
with a local circuit connected with one of the 
electro-magnets, and with switches for directing 
the main line current either through the other 
electro-magnet or through both the electro-mag- 
nets. 


HEATERS AND CONDENSERS.—P. W. Mackenzie, 
Blauveltville, N. Y.— Fb. 13.—' This invention is 
applicable either to the heating or cooling and 
condensing of various fluids, vapors, and gases, 
and consists in a method whereby the outside fluid 
is introduced to and passed off or from tlie tubular 
vessel or barly at numerous and uniform points, 
which causes a more equable action generally, and 
1 Ze the expansion and contraction of the 
tubes. 


Amusing Trial of a Railway Brake. 


AN exchange says that not long ago there was 
aman in Mauch Chunk, Pa., with a patent air. 
brake for railroad cars for sale. He claimed that 
it would stop a train going at the highest rate of 
speed in half its own Jength. There was a cer. 
tain railroad man up there who treated this sug. 
gestion with scorn, and said he would wager 
large sums that the air-brake would not stop a 
train any quicker than any other brake. So he 
borrowed the contrivance, and fixed it on an open 
car on the Switchback Railroad, and went up to 
the top of Mount Pisgah to get a fair start. He 
let it come down the inclined plane for a while 
until it began to move along at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour, and then he suddenly placed his 
foot on the brake and put it on with full power. 
One minute later the eye of any solitary traveller 
passing through those wilds might have observed 
a car standing perfectly still on the track, and a 
railroad man going down-hill among the black. 
berry bushes and underbrush, headforemost, at 
the rate, say, of forty-six miles an hour. He 
was carried home on a stretcher, and now tha 
railroad man not only has perfect faith in the 
availability of the air-brake, but he is convinced 
that it would be & good thing if some man would 
invent a machine for taking general demoraliza. 
tion, as it were, out of a flattened nose. 
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Great Steam engine. 


WHAT is claimed to be the largest stationary 
engine in the world was put into operation a few 
days ago at the Lehigh Zinc Works, at Friedens 
ville, Lehigh County, Pa. It is of three thousand 
horse-power, its weight 650 tuns, and is capable 
of pumping, if necessary, from 15,000 to 17.000 
gallons of water per minute, and this from a depth 
of three hundred feet. The heaviest pieces are 
sections of beams weighing 24 tuns. The cylinder 
is 1101( inches in diameter, and the length of 
stroke is 10 feet. Two wrought-iron shafts weigh 
16 tuns each. Crank-pins,-1 tun each. The pi» 
ton-rod is 14 inches in diameter. The crosshead 
weighs 8 tuns. The connecting-rods weigh 11 
tuns each ; their length is 41 feet 215 inches, and 
their diameter 9 inches in the neck and 15 in the 
middle. 
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A Jersey Editor on Kilometers. 


DURING the Franco-Prussian war,a great deal 
of fun was poked at the New Jersey editor who 
read in the cable dispatches that “ Bazaine has 
moved twenty kilometers out of Metz.” He there- 
upon sat down, and wrote an editorial, in which he 
said he was delighted to hear that all the kilome- 
ters had been removed, and that the innocent peo- 
ple of Metz were no longer endangered by the 
presence of those horrible engines of war—stand- 
ing upon a volcano, as it were. And then he went 
on to describe some experiments made with kilo- 
meters in the Crimea, in which one of them ex. 
ploded and blew a frigate out of water. 


EIGHT HUNDRED sewing-machines, worth 860 
apiece, have been furnished to sewing-girls at $16 
by the Relief Society of Chicago, the sewing- 
machine company furnishing them at a very low 
figure, the Society giving a portion outright. 


PoP-CORN is a luxury in England. A firm in 
Galesburg, III., has just shipped forty barrels of 
it to London. 


THERE are at present about 30,000 people at 
work in the South African diamond fields, 
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Scientific Items. 


ADULTERATION OF BONE-rvsT.—Ground bones 
are now, it appears, occasional; y adulterated with 
the turnings and raspings of vegetable ivory, 
otherwise known as the ivory-nut (phytelephas 
macrocarpa). This fraud may be detected by heat- 
ing the bone-dust to redness. Spurious samples 
will leave a much smaller amount of ash, or fixed 
mineral matter, than the genuine kind,and will 
be found especially deficient in phosphate of lime. 


IRON-PAPER.—German journals complain that 
this article, which is simply common paper mixed 
while in the pulp with iron filings, so as to in- 
crease the weight, is “shamelessly advertised in 
all English and American papers,” and is particu- 
larly recommended to shop-keepers for wrapping 
up their wares. As the papers in which groceries 
are put up are generally weighed along with the 
article, there can be no doubt that the use of such 
paper is fraudulent. But we must demur to the 
assertion that it is advertised in all English 
papers. 

DRESSING OF WOVEN Goops.—Another source 
of complaint is the amount of “ dressing ” found 
in many fabrics of English manufacture. This 
frequently amounts to 25 per cent. of the goods, 
and leaves, when ignited, five per cent. of mineral 
matter, including alumina and salts of magnesia. 


ADULTERATION OF SAFFRON.—It appears that 
saffron can be adulterated with carbonates of lime 
to a considerable extent without its appearance 
being modified so as to excite suspicion. Such 
adulterated samples have been known to yield 
12°72 per cent. of ash, whilst that of genuine sam- 
ple does not exceed 4°41 to 5:9 per cent. 


CHLORAL HYDRATE AS A REDUCING AGENT.— 
Hager states that chloral hydrate in conjunction 
with soda or potash is a powerful reducing agent. 
Gold and the platinum metals are thus easily and 
perfectly reduced. Chloroform is generated, and 
the metals are very easily washed. Silver is not 
perfectly reduced from its salts, as a quantity of 
chloride is produced, and the salts of mercury are 
not reduced at all. 


EXTRACT OF MADDER.—Steam-dried garancine 
is extracted with boiling sulphureted hydrogen. 
From the residue the fatty matters are removed 
with bisulphide of carbon. The mass is next 
treated with alkali, avoiding excess, and from this 
solution the extract is thrown down by the careful 
addition of anacid. The flocculent yellow matter, 
when well washed, assumes the condition of a 
paste.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 


AN English steamer, the Salsette, has loaded at 
Cristield, Md., with oysters to be carried to Lon- 
don. The Salsette is a ship of about 2,000 tuns, 
has been sent out by the Fishmongers’ Company, 
of London, to procure oysters for replenishing the 
exhausted oyster-beds of England. 


Domestic WOOLENS.—The woolen mills of the 
United States have now upwards of $60,000,000 
invested. The domestic product of wool last year 
was only one-half the quantity required to keep 
them running, consequently all not now idle, with 
some exceptions, are lessening their production. 


PARAFFINE.—In 1871, the United States Govern- 
ment collected a revenue of ten cents on this arti- 
cle of commerce. 


A FARMER at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has a herd of 


nine elk that he is training and breaking into 
farm work. 


AMERICA 


a clear revenue of £120,000 as a minimum. 


only let him out. 


Rock Salt. 


GERMANY possesses very considerable deposits 


of rock salt, of which that of Stassfurt, near 


Magdeburg, has a thickness of above 1,000 feet, 
and it has gained besides a great reputation for 
the large masses of chloride of potassium which 
it contains in the upper strata. The adjoining 
rock-salt mine, Leopoldshall, in Anhalt-Dessau, 
raised in 1871 not less than 19,200 tuns English of 
potassium salt, and is expected to yield in future 
An- 
other important discovery of rock salt was recent- 
ly made by the Government at Inswraclaw in 
Prussian Poland, near a well-known hill composed 
of gypsum. The rock salt was found 413 feet 


below the surface, and has been bored through 


above 600 feet. 
— 6 , ꝗ - — 
Too Much of a Good Thing. 


THERE is an account in a San Francisco ex- 


change of a safe which an ingenious mechanic 
constructed, and declared to be absolutely burglar- 
proof. 
he placed a $1,000 bill in his pocker, had himself 
locked in the safe with an ample supply of pro- 
visions, declaring he would give the money to the 
man who unfastened the door. 
smiths, and burglars, and carpenters in the State 
have been busy for a week, boring and blasting 
and beating at the safe, and the man is there yet. 
He has whispered through the key hole that he 


To convince the incredulous of this fact, 


All the black- 


will make the reward $10,000 if somebody will 
Fears are entertained that the 
whole concern will have to be melted down in a 


blast-furnace before he is released, and it is pro- 
posed to pass in through the key-hole a fireproof 
jacket to protect the inventor while the iron is 
melting. 


— 6 — 


Accident. 
A CURIOUS accident, arising from the intense 


A Curious 


cold of December last, took place recently at the 


printing establishment of MM. Renou & Maulde, 
Paris. The engine employed is a horizontal 12- 


horse, placed in a glazed building. On the night 
of the 8th of Deceinber, the work having been 


knocked off towards two A.M., the engine was sub- 


jected, with but small protection, to the intense 


cold, which registered 5:8? below zero. 

Towards eight o'clock on the morning of the 
9th, the engineer, just before starting the engine, 
took the precaution to turn tbe fly-wheel by hand, 
to satisfy himself that the cylinder, which was 
well protected, contained no fragments of ice. 
Satisfied on this point, he thought he could with- 
out danger admit the steam, but on the first stroke 
of the piston, the frame, constructed of good 
quality iron, but contracted beyond measure, could 
not withstand the strain thrown upon it by the 
fly-wheel, and it broke into three fragments. 


—— — 


Old Narrow-gauge Lines. 


THE anthracite mountains of Pennsylvania, have 
been traversed by narrow-gauge roads for more 
than thirty years. The Mauch Chunk road is a 
narrow gauge—three feet; the Nesquehoning 
railroad and the Carbondale railroad are narrow 
gauge. These were the first in the country, and 
were rapidly added to, all over that region, since 
about the year 1835. The Delaware & Hudson 
Canal Co., who own the road to Carbondale, im- 
ported the first locomotive used in this country. 


They have continued to use locomotives on their 
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road—though it is in part gravity ; and the amount 


of coal traffic done by them proves conclusively 
that a narrow gauge will not limit a business, but 
rather facilitate it in the ease and rapidity with 
which it can be handled. But few, if any, of the en- 
gineers who have been accustomed to these narrow 
gauges ever dispute their adaptability to be oper- 
ated with locomotives, but some of them were 
built as gravity roads because the nature of the 
country demanded it; and it is no unusual thing 
to transport at the rate of 5,000 tuns of coal per 
day over one of them, or 10,000 tuns per twenty- 
four hours. And these roads do not cost to exceed 
one-half that of the broad gauges which run al- 
most by their side, and not more than two-thirds 
as much to operate.— Manufacturer's Gazette. 


— +@e4¢—-- 


Old 


THE oldest pieces of wrought-iron now known 
are probably the sickle-blade found by Belzoni 
under the base of a sphynx in Karnak, the blade 
found by Colonel Vyse imbedded in the masonry 
of the great pyramid, and the portion of a cross- 
cut saw exhumed at Nimrood by Mr. Layard, all of 
which are now in the British Museum. A wrought 
bar of Damascus steel was presented by King 
Porus to Alexander the Great, and the razor steel 
of China for many centuries has surpassed all 
European steels in temper and durability of edge. 
It appears that the Hindoos wrought iron directly 
from the ore, without passing it through the stage 
of wrought-iron. Beautiful ornamented works of 
iron are still standing in India, which date from 


the early centuries of the Christian era, 
! 


Iron. 


— 2 
The Brooklyn Bridge. 


THE work on this structure is progressing much 
faster on the New York tower than it did on the 
Brookly n one. On the New York tower there are 
now employed 250 men, of whom 200 are laborers. 
These are divided into gangs of 100each. A gang 
goes down into the air-chamber and works four 
hours; then they have four hours’ rest; then four 
hours’ work again, and the day’s work is finished, 
eight hours being the limit. The men have the as- 
sistance of twelve steam-engines, known as “ com- 
pressors," to supply them with air; there are two 
engines for hoisting stone, two for hoisting mud 
and other débris, and two for sending down tools, 
materials, and for general use. The large suspend- 
ing cables are not made by auy wire manufacturing 
company. The wire will be purchased in bulk, 
and then the great cables, fourteen inches in dia- 
meter, will be made, the wire-rope being twisted 
up from the single wires in the position in which 
it is to remain. 


— 4——— 
Important Railway Decision. 


AN important railway decision has received af- 
firmation by the New York Court of Appeals. 
Dorathe Rawson sued the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company to recover $4,000 for loss of baggage. 
In behalf of the defence, it was insisted that, as 
there was a condition printed on the ticket upon 
which the plaintiff was riding at the time of the 
loss, that the company would not be liable to 
exceed $100, she could not recover more than that 
sum. On the trial beiow the plaintiff obtained 
judgment for $4,000, and the Court of Appeals 
have affirmed that judgment. This decision 
maintains, as law, that the clause on railroad 
tickets limiting the loss to $100 for baggage does 
not so limitsuch loss. This is a decision of ng 
mooted and frequently contested question, 7 
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Each number ofthe AMERICAN ARTISAN contains 
sixteen pages of instructive and interesting reading matter, 
in which the progress of the Arts and Sciences is recorded in 
familiar language, divested of dry technicalities and abstruse 
words and phrases. In this journal is published regularly the 
Offictal List of all Patents issued weekly from the United 
States Patent Office. Twenty-six numbers makea half-yearly 
volume of handsome and convenient size, 


The AMERICAN ARTISAN isa weekly journal de- 
voted to the interests of Artisans and Manufacturers, Invent- 
orsand Patentees. It is published every Wednesday, at 
189 Broadway (opposite John street), New York, by 
BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Solicitors of American and 
Foreign Patents. The proprietors of this journal respectfully 
announce that it is their aim to make it more instructive and 
interesting than any other similar periodical in the United 
States or Europe. 


The AMERICAN ARTISAN contains numerous ORI- 
GINAL ENGRAVINGS and descriptions of New MACHINERY ; No- 
tices of all the LATEST DiscovERIES8; Instructions in ARTS and 
TRADES; PRACTICAL RULES FOR MECHANICS; Description 
of REMARKABLE INVENTIONS recently patented in the 
United States and Europe; RELIABLE RECIPES, for use 
in the Field, the Workshop, and the Household; the 
whole forming an ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GENERAL INFORMA- 
TION on Topics connected with the INDU8TRIAL ARTs, the 
PROGRESS OF INVENTION, etc. 


— 4 —— 


TERMS. 


TWO DOLLARS per Annum, or ONE DOLLAR 
for Sta Months, less than four cents per copy 
weekly, and to Clubs at the following, reduced rates: 


8 copies for ome -e r ees. 88 00 
10 0 of JR 00 
5 66 gio months eee ee . £00 
10 46 dd ——————— End 


Papers delivered in tne City of New York, by the carrier, 
$2 30 per annum. Canadian Subscribersshould remit 
twenty cents extra to pay postage. 


To every person who remits us a club subscription 
of not less than eight dollars at the above low rates, we will 
send free by mail a copy of 507 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS,” 
and an additional copy for every additional eight dollars, 


Specimen Copies Sent Free. 


AppRESS BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 


Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
189 Broadway, New York, 


"AMERICAN ARTISAN." 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THIS JOURNAL, each forminga 
valuable book ofreference.are now forsale. 

VoL. I., OLD SERIxEB’’—May ,1864,to May, 1865—88 50. 

VoL.1.,''Ngw SgRIES'—May to Nov., 1865— $10. 

VoL. II., NxwSERIES'—Nov.,1865, to May, 1866—$250. 

VoL.III. NewSkRIES"—Mayto Nov., 1866— 82 50. 

VoL.IV.,'"NezwSRERIES"—NOoY.,1866,t0 June,186;— $8. 

VoL. V.,""NEegwSERIES'—July to Dec.,1867—$2 50. 

VoL. VI., New SERIES "—Jan.to June,1868—$2 50. 

VoL. VII.,“ NEWSERIRS8''——July to Dec., 1868—$250. 

VOL. VIII., NEw SERIES'’’—Jan.to June,1869—$2 50. 

VOL. IX.,“ New SERIEB'’—Jualy to Dec.,1869—$2 50. 

VoL.X.,'NzwSnRIES''—Jan.to June, 1870—$2 50. 

VoL. XI.,“ NEw SERIES"—July to Dec., 1870—$2 50. 

VoL. XII.,“ New SERIER"—Jan.to June, 1871—82 50. 

VoL. XIII.,“ NEW SERIES "—July to Dec., 1871-2 50. 
Covers for the “ AMEHICAN ARTISAN," $1; sent by mall, $1 12. 


Address— — 
BROWN, COOMBS & CO, 
E Publishers of the“ AMERICAN ARTISAN," 
189 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


United States and Foreign 


AGENCY, 
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Messrs. BROWN, Coons & Co., Proprietors of the AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN, oller their best services to /naventors, as 
Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents. Mr. Henry T. 
Brown, of this firm, has had more than twenty-four years’ ex- 
perience in that profession, both in tliis country and Europe, 
and his long practice has made him personaily known to 
thousands of Inventors and Patentees. The applications for 
the Patents upon many of the greater and more important In- 
ventions of the present century have been prepared by him. 
Messrs. Brown, CooxBs & Co., besides having had the long 
experience without which 1t is impossible to properly advise 
Inventors in matters relating toapplications for Patents and 
all proceedings before the l'atent Office g owing out of such 
applications, and to properly prepare the documenta neces 
sary for such applications and proceedings, have such facili- 
ties for the transaction of all branches of the business of Pa- 
tent Attorneys as enable them to promise an abeolute cer- 
tainty of success in their efforts to obtain Letters Patent for 
Inventions which are really new and useful. The best evi- 
dence of the manner in which the business is performed is 
that the “AMERICAN ARTISAN PATENT AGENCY," 
during the six years of its existence, has been (Ae most suc- 
cessful institution of the kind ever established. 


INVITATION TO INVENTORS. 


The principal Office of Messrs. DRowN, Coomss & Co. is at 
189 Broadway, New York, opposite John Street, where all 
Inventors—whether resident or temporarily sojourning in 
the city—are invited to visit them. In most instances, no 
model or drawing of an Invention will be necessary on the 
first interview, as a mere oral description by the visitor will 
ordinarily suflice to convey such a knowledge of his inven- 
tion as will enable Messrs. Brown, Coon BS & Co. to defnite- 
ly determine whether a machine or process is new or old— 
patentable or not. 

Messrs. Brown, Coouns & Co. are prepared to furnish to 
persons residing at a distance from New York—free of charge 
—writlen opinions as to whether Inventions contain any fea- 
tures of patentable novelty ; to do this they simply require a 
sketch or rough model of the Machine or other Invention 
that is supposed to be new, together with a brief description 
of the game; and as soon as possible thereafter a letter of the 
best advice is mailed to the person desiring the information. 
These opinions are formed from their own mature experience, 
and may generally be relied upon. In some few instances, 
however, it may be desirable to have a preliminary eramina- 
tion made in the United States Patent Office in Washington, 
in which city Messrs. Brown, Coouns & Co. have a Branch 
Office for the transaction of such business as can only be sa- 
tisfactorily performed in that city. For this extra service the 
small fee of 35 is payablcin advance. 


EXPENSES OF OBTAINING PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS 
AND DESIGNS UNDER TITE 


NEW PATENT LAW. 


In making application under the new law of 1870 fora 
Unitcd States Patent for an Invention, the first instalment of 
the Government fee is $15, which sum—together with fifty 
cents revenue stamp-tax on the power-of-attorney—is payable 
in advance on applying for the Patent, and $20 additional are 
due to the Government when the Letters-Patent are allowed. 
The agency fee charged by Messrs. Brown, Coomps & Co. is 
from $25 upward, according to the l. bor involved, but in all 
cases their charges will be as moderate as possible for the 
preparation of drawings and all necessary documents, This 
fee is not payable until after the application has been pre- 
pared and the case is ready to be sent to Washington, and it 
includes all necessary services performed by Messrs. Brown, 
Coouns & Co. through their Jiranch Office in Washington, to 
secure the 8j eedy and certain issue of the Patent. 

Patents for Designs can be obtained at a less cost than Pa- 
tents for Inventions, but these Patents only cover novelty of 
shape or configuration. They can be obtained for three and 
a half. &cven, or fourtcen years. The Government fees are 
payable in one aum in advance, and arc $10 for three anda 
half years, $15 for seven years, nnd $30 for fonrteen years. 
Messr:, Brown, Coouus & Co.'s agency charges on Design 
Patents vary from $15 to $25. The Patent Office does not 
require models for Design Patents. 


T NO EXTRA FEES. 


A leading feature of Mceers. Brown, CpousBs & Co.'s mode 
of doing business is that, except under some extraordinary 


and un:isual circumstances, no extra charges are made ia case 
of r jection and subsequent successful prosecution. 


CAVEATS. 

Before an Inventor has completed his machine or improve- 
nient, he can cuuse a description of it—accompanied by a 
draw ii g, if necessary, and illustrating his invention so far as 
it is perfected—to be made and deposited in the eccret ar- 
chives ' of the Patent Office as a *' caveat," which entitles 
him to reccive notice, during the next year, of any applica- 
tion for patent made by another person on a similar invention, 
and gives him the opportunity to contest priority of inven- 
tion with such other person. The Government fee on à ca- 
veat. under the new law, is $10, and Messrs. BROWN, COOMABS 
& Co.'s charge for preparing all necessary papers is from $10 
to $15. Caveats can only be filed by citizens of the United 
States, or foreigners who have resided in this country for 
one year and made oath of theirintention to become citizens. 


REJECTED APPLICATIONS, EXTENSIONS, RE-ISSUER, 
INFRINGEMENTS. 

Mesers. Brown, Coon Bs & Co. also give special attention 
tothe prosecution of applications for Patents which have 
been ejected in the hands of other attorneys; also, to the 
extension of expiring Letters-Patent, and to the re-issue of de- 
fective Letters-Patent, in all of which branches of business 
they have been eminently successful. They also give opi- 
nions on the infringement of Patents. 


MODELS, SPECIMENS, ETC. 

No models are required for design-patents, and in other 
cases it is left to the discretion of the Commissioner of Pa- 
tents whether he will require a model; but in order to enable 
the model to be dispensed with, the drawings require to be 
very full and plain, and the specification to be prepared with 
great care and skill, and it will be more than ever necessary 
that the inventor should emp!oy a thoroughly competent at- 
torney. Mesers. Brown, CooMB3 & Co. will, whenever de- 
sired, and if it is possible to do so, obtain the permission of 
the Commissioner of Patents to dispense with a model. This. 
in many cages, will save the inventor much trouble and ex- 
pense in obtaining the patent; but we recommend, as a gen- 
eral rule, that a model should accompany the application. 
Models, when required, must be neatly aud substantially 
made of hard wood or metal—or if of soft- wood must be 
painted or varnished ; they should not exceed one foot in 
any of their dimensions. 

Applications for Patents on Compositions of Matter require 
to be accompanied by specimens of the ingredients and of 
the composition. 

To enable Messrs. Brawn, Coons & Co. to properly pro- 
ceed with any application, the models—when required—or 
specimens should be placed in their hands along with the 
Government fec, or the first installment thereof, at the first 
stage of the application. The models or Samples may be for- 
warded to Mcesra, Brown, Coouns & Co. by express, care 
fully boxed, and money may be sent by express, by check cr 
draft, or by post-oftice money order. 


FOREIGN PATENTS. 

The facilities of Mussrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. for obtain- 
ing Patents in the various European countries are equal, if 
not superior, to those of any other house in the United States. 
With regard to their qualifications for such business, it necd 
only be stated that Mr. Brown has had the preparation of 
more European applications than any other person in this 
country. Messrs. Brown, CooMBs & Co. have their own 
agencies inthe principal capitals of Europe. A circular re- 
lating to Foreign Patent business will be furnished freo on 
application pergonally or by mail. 


TRADE-MARKS., 

One of the provisions of the new law ls that for the protec- 
tion of TRADE-MARK8 by registration in the United States 
Patent Office. lleretofore, Trade-marks—except so far as par- 
ticular designs conld be patented—were only protected ina 
loose and uncertain manuer by the State courts; but now 
the United States offers definite and certain protection for 
the term of thirty years, at a fee of $25. Messrs. Browy, 
Coouns & Co. obtain these protections upon the most rea- 
ronable terms, according to the nature of the case, 


CANADIANS AND OTHER FOREIGNERS, 

The new Patent Law removes all restrictions which have 
heretofore existed against Canadians and other foreigners. ex- 
cept as to the filing of Caveats. Inhabitants of Canada may 
now obtain Patents by payment of the same Government feces 
as are required from American citizens. 

Any further information that may be desired on any mst- 
ter relating to Patents, or to the new Patent Law, will be 
cheerfully given to any person applying personally or by 
letter to 


BROWN, COOMBS .& co., 
SOLICITORS OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS, 


No. 189 Broapwar, New Yorx. 
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MANUFACTURERS' Advertisements. 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. M TERMS FOR ADVERTISING, . 


WENTY CENTS per line, inside. 
THIRTY CENTS per line, outside. 
Eight words make a line. No extra charge for Cuts. 


KNIN 


Molding, Mortising, 
TENONING AND SHAPING 
MACHINES. 


Band Saws, Scroll Saws, 


BAND SAW MACHINES, WILLIAMSON'S ROAD-STEAMER HAULS 
FIRST & PRYIBIL. l : ten to twenty tuns on an ordinary road. 
152,154, 156 Tenth Avenue, New York.* WILLIAMSON'S STEAM-PLOW plows at the rate of two acres 
a mean For particulars address D. D. WILLIAMSON, 


to 15 Box 1809, or 32 Broadway, New York City. PLANING & MATCHING 
BOILERS Et al = : — MACHINES, ETC., 

B. T. BABBITT. ; RICHARDSON, MERIAM & CO., Gy For Railroad, Car & Agri- 

61 to 74 Washington street, New York. MANUFACTURERS OF THE LATEST IMPROVED PATENT ; cultural Shops. Superior 
7 ae thine: anh Die d dred and Daniels & Woodworth Planing Machines — yan dien 

| e Hundred a 
Thirty-first treats. Naw York. z Matching, Sash and Molding, Tenon- ` J. A. FAY & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

HARRISON BOILER WORKS, Ing, Mortising, Boring, Shaping, 

Philadelphia, Pa. ertical and Circular Re-Saw- 


ing Machines, Saw Mills, 


l ; Rail 5 Macht Spok 
Wa ut- ofl, an aw Machines, Spoke 
EMERY WHEELS AND GRINDERS. and Wood ‘Turning Lathes, and various ra e- m a r S 
A other kinds of Wood-working Ei 
THE TANITE CO., Machinery. 
Stroudsburz, Pa. 
U KIUN STORE — ee ü CATALOGUE AND PEICE-LISTS SENT ON APPLICATION. 
y Street, Boston, Mass. Any person, firm, or corporation domiciled in the United 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
* Warehouse, 107 Liberty Street, New York, States. or in any foreign country affording by treaty or conven- 
ENGINES, 25.. Vol. 11 


tion similar privileges to citizens of the United States, may, 
ALLEN ENGINE-WORKS, 


Ec c ee ß 
Ra vc ME MOLD E ew York. ORTABLE STEAM ENGINES—COMBINING under the new law of patents and copyrights, obtain the right 
goal eet West Thirteenth street, New Tork. ine eric eres err La eed. e to the exclusive use, for thirty years, of any TRADE-MARK con- 


Lawrence, Mass bly known, more than 1000 being in use. All warranted satisfac- 
* E 


tory or no sale. Descriptive circulars sent on application. Ad. |Sisting of any new figure or design, or any new word or new 
dress J. C. HOADLEY & CO.. Lawrence, Mass. Vol 14 
— — —— — — | Combination of words, letters, or figures, upon their manutac- 
OHN E. BENDIX, PATTERN AND MODEL 
HOISTING MACHINERY, Saker Roam No. Mk Naw Basen BINARA Freight tures, and otherwise in their business. 
D. ANDREWS & BR>»., Models of any Design in Wood or Metal. 
* 411 Water Street, New York. Grates, Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, and Machinery | any length of time or about to be adopted. 
^ Patterns made at the shortest notice, and on reasonable 
terms. To obtain such protection, address 
Particular attention paid to Iron Architectural Plumber's 
HYDRAULIC JACKS AND PUNCHES, Patterns. 1 Vol 14 tf 
R. DUDGEON, 


24 Columbia Street, New York. 


omes cns sese, | Pesign-Patents: 


MACHINERY. 


Under the new law aliens as well as citizens can obtain de- 
THE PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


BROWN, COOMBS & Co., 


189 Broadway, New York, 


FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 
sign-patents for from three-and-a-half to fourteen years at an 
‘MOLDING MACHINES, 


A. S. & J. GEAR & CO. 
56 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass. 


expense of from ten to thirty dollars for Government fees,and 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS, 


from fifteen to twenty-five dollarsfor agency charges; making 


a total cost of from twenty-five to fifty-five dollars. These BY HENRY T. BROWN. 
PATTERN LETTERS ANC FIQURES. 


KNIGHT BROTHERS, patents cover all novelties of form or configuration of articles 
Seneca Falls, N. Y 


This is by far the most comprehensive collection of mechani- 
of manufacture. No model is necessary fora design-patent. 


PULLEY BLOCKS. p = For Description, 


Price-lists, etc., of 
HARRISON BOILER-WORKS (Weston’s Patent), s the Best and Cheapest. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


CENTRIFUGAL POWER PUMP 


ever Invented, with overwhelming testimony in its favor, 


cal movements ever published,and the arrangement of the 
illustrations and descriptive letter-press—which is entirely 


new—makes it more convenient tor reference than any other 


(15 pages of letters, over 300 references), send for new and illus. | Collection. It is the cheapest book on practical mechanics 
PUMPS. trated pamphlet (40 pages—free) to 
GUILD & GARRISON, p ae » rar, $e ever published. Price ONE DOLLAR. By mail. 12 cents extra. 
| : aldwinsville, N. Y. 
ARADA co rp Perd The Heald and Sisco Ta lately received the First Pre- 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. mium at the Louisiana State Fa 


A liberal discount allowed to canvassers. The sale in all the 
ir, held at New Orleans, over 


W. D. ANDREWS & BRO., " all Centrifugal Pumps exhibited. Vol. 14 


N York manufacturing cities, towns, and villages in the United States 
414 Water Street, New York. 


Patent Band-Saw Machines | and Canada can be made so large as to render it highly remu- 


ROAD LOCOMOTIVES AND STEAMERS, 


D. D. WILLIAMSON (Thomson}, 
32 Broadway, New York. 


Of the most approved kinds, of vari- 
ous izes, to saw bevel as well as 
square, without inclining the table, 
by FIRST & PRYIBIL, 452 to 456 Tenth 
avenue, New York. Price $250, $215. 
$350, and $400. Three hundred ma- 
chines of our own make in operation. 
Send for circular. Manufacture, also, 
an improved 9 apparatus, 
price $50. Have also on hand a large 
stock of the best FRENCH BAND-SAW 
" BLADES. 
1 to 26 Vol. 14 


— ä — ————— UU 
MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS!!! 

507 NO MACHINIST should be without a copy of 
„ FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS.” 
This isby far the largest illustrated Table of Movements ever 
CooxBs & Co., 189 Broadway 
EXPANDERS made. Published by, BROWN, 

PBE , New York. Price $1. By mail.12 cents extra. 


nerative to any enterprising persons who will undertake to 


canvases for it in those places. 


STEAM HAMMERS. 
R. DUDGEON, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
24 Columbia Street, New York 


“ A peculiarly handy little manual.“ - Neto York Times. 
“One of the most interesting publications ot the presen 
year."— City Item, Philadelphia. 

'"'Weshould: place this book in the hands of every inventor 
and mechanic.’ —Am. Journal of Mining. 

“A valuable book for mechanics."— Mining and Scientific 
Press. i 

“ Artisans, inventors, and students should get the work 
— Chronicle, Pittsburg, Pa. 


SUGAR MACHINERY, 


GUILD & GARRISON, 
Williamsburg, N. Y. 


—— —— 


R. DUDGEON, 
24 Columbia Street, New York. 


WOOD-WORKINQ MACHINERY, 


MACHINERY, : | 
Safes, and Mechanical Supplies, 


R. BALL & CO., A. S. & J. GEAR & CO. 

J.a. FAY 60. Mass. | 56 to 62 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASS., | BROWN COOMBS & co., Publishers, 
Cincinnati; Ohio. — 

„ GEAR & CO., : . ENT, GOODNOW & CO., BOSTON, MASS., — G 

WITEERBY RUGG A HIC lb child Mes | PUBLISHERS OF PATENT Stan,” sell Patent Rights and Office of the“ AMERIC , 
Worcester. Mass. Goods of all kinds. 

R Orders solicited. Agente wanted. ; 

EON MERIAM & COS Send stamp for Copy. 15e.0 w. ti No. 189 Broadway, New York 
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“ CARBOLIZED RUBBER,” VULCANIZED, 


For Pump, Foot, and Delivery Valves, and 
Packing. 
ELASTICITY AND INTEGRITY PRESERVED 


BY THE INTRODUCTION OF “CARBOLIC ACID.” 


Gutta Percha and Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
14 to 13 Vol 14 os* Nos.9 and 11 Park Place, New York. 


ANDREWS' 


Centrifugal Pump. 


Can show 25 per cent. advantage over any Centri- 
Jugal Pump in Use. 


BEST & CHEAPEST PUMPS IN THE WORLD. 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 
414 Water St., New York 


23 Vol. 13. 


WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD-WORKINQ MACHINERY 
Such as 
Woodworth Planers, 
Tonguing and Grooving Machines, 
Power Mortising, Tenoning, Packing Box 
and Wood-working Machines generally. 
Nos. 24 and 26 CENTRAL STREET (COE. OF UNION), 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


8—Vol 120.8. 


50 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS IIIA 
EVERY INVENTOR should purchase and study. 
This Table of Movements contains nearly fire times as many 
diagrams and descriptions as any other Table published ín the 
country. It costs only a dollar, and its perusal may save many 
aninventor dayt, weeks, or months of study, and hundreds of 
dollars of useless expense. Published by BROWN, COOMBS & 


Co..189 Broadway, New York. Sent by mail for $1 12. 


PTA [NIGHT BROS BER 


ly* o. 


QUILD & QARRISON, Manufacturers of 
Steam Pumps, 
Vacuum Pumps, 
Steam Engines, 
Vacuum Pans, 

And all the various connections, 
For sale at the STEAM PUMP 
WORKS, 

Nos. 26 28, and 30 First street, 


Williamsburg, N. Y. 


14—Vol 13 os.* 


T rade-marks. 


Any person, firm, or corporation domiciled in the United 
States, or in any foreign country affording by treaty or con- 
vention similar privilegosto citizens of the United States, may 
under the new law 0f patents and copyrights, obtain the right 
to the excluaive use, for thirty years. of any TRADE-MARK con- 
sisting of any new figure or design, or any new word ornew 
combination of words, letters, or figures, upon their manufac. 
tures, and otherwise in their business. 

This protection extends to trade-marks already in use for 
any length of time or about to be adopted. 


To obtain such protection, address 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO. 


189 Broadway, New York. 


HE BEST SAW-GUMMER OUT, ONLY $15. 


Emery Grinders at $25, $40, and $100. Diamond Turning 

ools, $15. Solid Emery Wheels of all sizes. The above stan- 
dard foods are ALL of our own manufacture. Address THE 
TANITE CO.. Stroudsburg, Monroe County, Pa. 11 Vol 13 08 


OTI y SAFETY HOISTINQ 


Machinery. 


OTIS BROTHERS & CO.. 


34 r $ w , 
dates 8 Broadway. New York 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


The Tanite Co. 


< 


AGENCY AT PARIS 


For American Inventors and Manufacturers. 
MoKEAN & COMPANY, 
5 Rug ScRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE, 


McNAB & HARLIN 


MANUFACTURING co., 


Manufacturers of 


BRASS COCKS, PLUMBERS' BRASS WORK, 


Globe Valves, Gauge Cocks, Steam Whistles, and Water 
Gauges, Wrought-iron Pipe and Fittings, 
RASS AND COMPOSITION CASTINGS, 
15 Vol. 1408 


No. 56 John Street New York. 


R BALL & CO., WORCESTEK, MASS. 
e Manufacturers of Woodworth's, Daulel's, and Dimen- 
ion Planers; Molding, 3 Tenoning, Mortising, Shap 
ng, and Boring Machines; Scroll Saws, Re sawing, Hand Bor- 
Ing, Wood Turning Lathes, and a variety of other Machines for 

orking Wood. Also, the best Patent Door, Hub, and Rai) 
Car Mortising Machines in the world. Send for our Illus- 
trated oie ya 

RICHARD BALL. P. HALSTED. 

22—Vol.12 
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We have this month issued a Circular, which gives details 
of a new system just adopted by ourselves—a Osimple 
that the most inexperienced Mechanic or er can order c 
= Barosso with the certainty of getting just such goods 

e wants. 

Send for our CLASSIFICATION CIRCULAR. 

We make a special appeal to those Mechani 
facturers who have been Wen in ail - 
Wheels, and a still more special appeal to those who tried 
“The Tanire Emery Wheel" in the early years qn 
ness and inexperience, An increased out 
and appliances, the employment of the greatest 
and chemical skill, and several years of expe luriog 
which the closest attention has been given to the of th . 
trade, have enabled us to make our goods the rd. 
EVERY TANITE EMERY WHEEL NOW MADE 18 PERFECTI 
CENTERED, BALANCED, AND TRUE. EVERY WHEEL ISOFE 
TEMPER, AND FREE FROM HARD OR SOFT SPOTS. 
IS TESTED AT A SPBED ABOUT DOUBLE THAT i 
SHOULD BE RUN. For PLOW, STOVE, SAW " 
Bit work we make Wheels which are unequaled, 
is complete witnout Tanite Emery Wheels to grind 
off of castings. No machine sho complete without. 
Emery Grinders, with suitably chosen eel. — 

During tao part year we have erected a m 
are now manufacturing four different sizes o: 
ing Machines. M 

The application of emery in solid form to all the 
branches of manufacture has now been redu 
and those who hitherto have considered Solid 
a species of experimental and fancy goods, she 
that in many of the largest factories in the co 
considered an absolute necessity. 

FoR FULL DETAIL8 CONCERNING THIS IMPOR' 
TY, address 


^ 


ee: 


Tt: 
Us 


B8zBH 


á 
pe^ s 


In Economy, Durability, and Fast Cutting,the 


UNION EMERY WHEELS AND HONES 


are notequaled. They were awarded the 


HIGHEST PRIZE 


Atthe American Institute Fair, New York, and at the Indus- 
trial Exposition, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RADE MAR, THE UNION STONE CO. 


P Manufacture Solid Emery and Corundum 
4 A Wheels, Coarse Hand Stones for cleaning 
IB castings and other rough work. Fast-cut- 
ting Oll Stones for tools, to be used instead 
of agrindstone. Fine-grained Hones and 
Oil Stonesfor putting a keen edge on tools, 

ø razors, etc. Emery and Corundum Slips 
or various purposes. Artificial Stone Machines, Emery-grind- 
ers, Saw-gummers, Diamond-tools, Oil Stone Holders, etc 
Send for circular and price-list to JOHN F. WOOD, Treasurer, 

29 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. Branch Office, 93 Liberty 
street. New York. 19 to 18 Vol. 14* 


XPLOSIONS-—INCRUSTATIONS—PRE- 
VENTED by Winans’ Scaling Powder, New York. Sixteen 

years in practical, successtul use; no humbug; references 

everywhere. 25 to 11 os 


Safety store Elevators 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS IF ROPE, 
BELT, € ENGINE BREAK. 


No nice adjustment requiring constant attention. Price 
one-third less than others claiming to be safe. Address 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO, 


Manufacturers of 
Engines, Boilers, 
414 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 


Hoisting Machinery for every conceivable use. 
23 Vol. 13 os. 


— Design-Patents. 


Under the new law, aliens as well as citizens can obtain de- 
sign-patents for from three-and-a-half to fourteen years, at an 
expense of from ten to thirty dollars for Government tees, and 
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THE TANITE CO, 


STROUDSBURG, PA 
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ENGRAVINGS OF NEW INVENTI 


W would call the special attention of INVENTORS and Pay 
&NTEES to the advantages which must result from having ex 
gravings of new machines, tools, etc., published in the M 
ICAN ARTISAN. The illustrations shown in the prese 
number are fair specimens of the skill and taste of our artis. 
We are prepared to execute such engravings dt short notice und 
very moderate prices—in fact, we require only the mere 
the engraver's labor, charging nothing for a large 
space devoted to descriptive details, and (whenever requests ed 
we shall subsequently send the engraved blocks tot et 
by express, for use in circulars, handbills, or other purposes, 

None but ORIGINAL Illustrations—preferab]y executed by ou 
own engravers—will be published in the AMERICAN A 4 
SAN. Distant patentees desiring to have their inventions illus 
trated and described in our columns, should at once end us 
small model of their machine, by express (prepaid); or malla 
good photograph, together with their LETTERS-PATENT, i00 
address, We will then promptly examine the same, and reium | 
areply,stating the precise expense of the engraving, the p r 
ment of which will be always required in advance. Addrem | 
models,documents, etc., for the above object, as follow | 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO, 
Publishers of the “ AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 
189 Broadway, New York City. 


-— 


DAVIS 
Recording Gauge 
ecording Gauge. 


* 


Pumps, Etc., 


from fifteen to twenty-five dollars for agency charges ; making Adopted by 8 U. 8. 
atotal cost of from twenty-five to fifty-five dollars. These Board of 1-35. 
patentscover al! noveltics of form or configuration of articles “ter 


of mannufacture. No mode! is necessary for a design-patent. 


RIDER’S GOVERNOR CUT-OFF ENCINE. 


8 vol. 14, tf. 


ICHARD H. BUEL, CONSULTING MECH. 


"22 


ical Engineer, 7 Warren Strect, New York.- Profesor 
K. H. Thurston, of the Stevens Institute of echnolo : 
consented to associate himself with me in cons 
matters of special importance. I have enje 
experience is an engineer officer in the U. S, N 
service afloat, as Principal Assistant to the Ch 
the Norfolk Navy Yard, ahd as Assistant 
and Experimental Philosophy at the U. 8. 
have also been engaged in the management, e 
pairs of saw mills and other machinery in the & 
cipal Assistant Engineer of Tehuantepec and 
veying expedition, and as Professor of Mathem 
rim, at the Stevens Institute of Technology. 
mand a large and varied assortment of inst 


testing engines, boilers, and ther m . Machinery 
all kinds bought and sold. Advice and 
those who desire to invest funds in meritoilous 

Patent Rights. Special attention.will be given to exp 


tice in legal cases. I have ormiion t to a num 
gentlemen well known in professi ORAL circles. ! 
r. i 


ROCKWOOD & CO, 


MECHANICAL AND LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
No. 845 Broadway, New Vork. 
First Premium of American Institute, 1865, "61, "0, and 1900. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE DELAMATER IRON-WORKR8, 
FOOT OF WEST THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
The prominent features of this Engine are— 


Economy equalto any. 

Perfect regulation of speed by Cut-off. 

Entire absence of delicate or ene mechanism. 

Simplicity of design and non-liability of derangement. 

Requiring no more care than common Engines. 

No k. This improvement can be applied in many cases to 
—! Engines. 

Descriptive pamphlets sent free on application to the 


DELAMATER IRON-WORKS, 


Foot of West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
19 Vol 18 tf os í 
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New American Patents - . . 


Crumbie's Patent Perpetual Oven. 


THE accompanying engraving illustrates an im- 
proved baker's oven of the class known as perpet- 
ual, in which the loaves, crackers, 
or other material to be baked, is 
caused to pass in a circuit through 
the oven in such manner as to be 
successively exposed to the heat in 
all parts thereof. One great ad. 
vantage of this variety of ovens, 
aside from their manifest conve- 
nience, is that all the loaves, 
equivalents thereof, are subjected to 
the same degrees of heat, and a uni- 
form quality, as far as baking is 
concerned, is secured in the whole 
of the baked product. The engrav- 
ing is a perspective view of the in. 
proved oven,a portion of one end 
and side being represented xs bro- 
ken away toshow the internal parts. 
The inventor is Alexander Crumbie. 
of Jersey City, N. J. An applica 
tion for à patent, through the 
American Artisan Patent Agency," 
is now pending. 

The brickwork of the oven does 
not differ in any material degree 
from those of ordinary construction | 
and has properly fixed internally at 
each side an endless metallic guide, 
A. The upper and lower, or longi- 
tudinal, portions of these guides 
are straight, and the end portions 
curved or semicircular. In the 
guides, A, traverse the rollers, B, 
connected by transverse axles, (, 
each pair of rolleis with the axle 
thereof being kept at a suitable dis. 
tance from those adjacent by the 
bars, D. From each axle is sus- 
pended a shelf, E, capable of a 
swinging movement thereon, so that when the 
system of shelfsupporting devices just de- 
scribed is operated by the travel of the rollers, B, 
in the guides, A, the shelves, by their own gravi. 


or 


ty, will be constantly maintained in a horizontal 
position. To provide the requisite movement to 
the shelf-carrying system, a transverse rock-shaft, 
a, is provided with arms, b, carrying-pawls, c, aT- 
ranged to give an intermittent rotary motion to 
the system when actuated by a pitman connecting 
the driving or crank pulley, F, with the lever-arm, 
d, and rock-shaft, a. It will thus be?seen that the 
shelves will be brought in succession to the front 
door or opening at G. During the intervals afford- 
ed by the intermittent movement of the apparat- 
us, the loaves, baked by their passage through the 
oven, may be removed and replaced by unbaked 
loaves, the operation being thus kept up continu- 
ously as long as may be required. 

The fire-box, H, of the oven is situated at its 
front end,and communicates with a horizontal ser- 
pentine series of flues, I, which at the rear con- 
nect by an upright flue, J, with an upper series of 
similar serpentine flues, K, which pass between 
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the heating flues with reference to the shelves 
which carry the loaves, a very efficient distribu- 
tion of the heat is obtained. Each series of ser- 
pentine flues is formed by straight transverse 
flues or sections, the ends of which are let into 
two side or longitudinal sections, g, provided trans- 
versely with partitions in such manner as to di- 
vert the gaseous products of combustion alter- 
nately in opposite directions, from one to another 
of the cross sections as they pass from the fire. 
box. Through one side of the brickwork, and 
also through the coincident part of the adjacent 
longitudinal section, 7, are openings arranged di- 
rectly opposite the ends of the cross sections of 
both series of serpentine flues. These openings 
are furnished with metal covers, m, pivoted to the 
outer side of the brickwork, and so arranged as to 
be opened at will. By lifting these covers, on oc- 
casion, cold air is permitted to enter the flues and 
to circulate through the same, thereby gradually 
go 
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CRUMBIE'S PATENT PERPETUAL OVEN. 


the upper and lower portions of the system of 
shelf-carrying devices,as fully shown in the en- 
graving. 
the chimney or uptake. 


This upper series connects direct with 
iy this arrangement of 


reducing the temperature within the oven without 
any sudden or preliminary increase, such as neces- 
sarily follows when, as is the custom with ordina- 


ry bakers’ ovens, the door of the fire-box is opened 
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to diminish the draught, but which at first pro- 
duces increased combustion from the sudden inlet 
of a large quantity of air. 


Music Boxes. 


MECHANICAL music seems to have kept pace 
with the onward march of all the other arts, and 
the perfection of the music boxes of to-day is 
only excelled by the elegance with which they are 
incased. Few people have any correct idea of the 
present demand for this class of merchandise, nor 
of the value of some of these beautiful machines, 
nor of the exquisite musical effects that are pro- 
duced by the introduction of reeds, pipes, ete., in 
combination with the tones proper of the musical 
box; much Jess have the general public or the 
trade any correct idea of the mechanical methods 
of their construction, which has kept pace with 
increased demand. 

The origin of musical boxes dates back to con- 
siderable antiquity, but, being one of those arts 
which arrive at perfection only by slow growth, 
the precise date of their invention,or even of in- 
troduction, cannot be fixed at any precise time. 
Among the earliest forms which this species of 
mechanism assumed was that of a charm or seal, 
pendent from a watch.chain, and from that small 
beginning has grown the whole art of mechanical 
music, embracing every grade and quality, from 
the tiny charm to the grand orchestrion, and rang- 
ing in price from $3 to $3,000, and varying in the 
number of tunes performed from one to over one 
hundred. 

In the music box, the rapidity of the successive 
notes is very great, andit is impossible to make 
one tooth of the comb make the requisite number 
of notes in succession without striking upon the 
following pin ; therefore, there are two, three, or 
four teeth of the comb having the same tone or 

pitch, and placed contiguous, which allows the 
rapid recurrence of the same note by placing the 
pins side by side, following, instead of behind 
each other. The time in which the cylinder 
makes its revolution should be the same as would 
be required to execute the same piece by any 
other method, and depends upon the train of 
wheels and pinions leading to the“ fly.“ In all 
the larger and more pretentious music boxes, this 
regulator or fly is adjustable; the wings which 
impinge against the air being capable of limited 
extension and contraction, thus retarding or accel- 
erating the rate of revolution of the cylinder. 

The tones of these teeth of the comb are regu- 
lated by their length and thickness; the shorter 
they are, the quicker the vibrations, and conse- 
quently the higher in the scale is the pitch. To 
the long teeth, which are to vibrate slowly for the 
low notes of the scale, are attached masses of lead 
of sufficient weight to give the requisite tone. 
The tuning of these teeth is accomplished by al- 
tering their thickness by stoning, filing, or scrap- 
ing, till the proper pitch is obtained. To prevent 
too long vibration of any of these teeth, a system 
of dampers is employed, which is nothing more 
than fixing on the under side of the low notes, 
whose vibrations are long and strong in conse. 
quence of the weight they carry, small pieces of 
steel spring, similar to pieces of a watch hair. 
spring, pinned into small holes drilled for the 
purpose ; to the middle teeth of the comb small 
bits of goose-quill are attached by cement, the 
short teeth, having a short vibration, requiring no 
dampers ; these little dampers extend nearly to the 
point of the tooth, not touching it, but contigu- 
ous, so that the pin which is about to lift the tooth 


first presses upon the damper, forcing it up against 
the tooth, and for the purpose of preventing fur- 
ther vibrations of the tooth until the pin has 
passed. The disagreeable jingling sounds which 
are so often unpleasantly prevalent in inferior 
musical boxes, are mainly due to the absence or 
improper adjustment of these little dampers. 


Iron Boats for the Mississippi. 

Mrssns. CHAPMAN & Tuonp, of St. Louis, 
among the most extensive lumber dealers in the 
country, contracted a few days since with parties 
in Dubuque, Iowa, for a hull of the following di- 
mensions :—Hull, 145 feet; breadth of beam, 26 
feet; depth, 412 feet. The entire hull is to be of 
iron, including deck and guards. The hull will 
be divided into eight water-tight compartments. 
There will be tanks in it, by which it will be 
practicable to sink the boat to the draught re- 
quired in five minutes, or in about the same time 
to raise her to her original draught of water. The 
contract requires that she shall draw but eighteen 
inches water when completed, with water and 
twenty-four hours' fuel on board. 
to be a regular Clyde-built iron vessel. No rivets 
will be seen ; on the contrary, the exterior of the 
hull will present a perfectly even and smooth sur- 
face. Mr. Hopkins, a practical builder from the 
Clyde, Scotland, will superintend the construction. 
He built the iron steamer Clyde recently at Du- 
buque, and also an iron barge. The power is to 
be equal to 20 by 30 inch cylinders,to propel Dow- 
ler & Birdseye's shoal-water propeller, which is 
the invention of Capt. John Dowler, an Illinois 
River steamboat man. The one under contract is 
to be able to tow up stream two thousand five 
hundred tuns weight at a speed of 412 to 5 miles 
per hour. She wil have a full “texas,” with 
business office, and rooms for the employees of the 
company. It is to be completed by May 1 of this 
year, and delivered in St. Louis completed. The 
same parties wil soon begin the construction of 
two other iron steamboat hulls for the same firm, 
one larger and one smaller than the one now build- 
ing, and all to be furnished with the shoal-water 
propeller aforesaid. They will be fully employed 
in the upper Mississippi during navigation in tow- 
ing rafts. When navigation is suspended, they 
will tow in the lower river. Bids for these hulls, 
or one of them, were received from St. Louis and 
Dubuque.—Sé. Louis Democrat. 


Restoring Charred Manuscript. 


THE wholesale destruction by the fire in Chicago 
of the receptacles used for the safe-keeping of 
valuable written and printed documents has 
called for some means of restoring burnt manu- 
script and the like, at least so far as to permit the 
same to be deciphered. A resident, Mr. J. V. L. 
Blaney, of the burned city, has attempted to meet 
the necessity by a patented process, which he de- 
scribes as follows :— 

“The charred paper is to be first separated into 
single leaves, and then immersed in a solution of 
a soluble compound of silver or copper for such a 
time as may be required to render the printing or 
writing sufficiently legible. A solution of the ni. 
trate of silver containing forty grains of that salt 
to one fluid ounce of distilled water is preferred. 
If the restoration is only required to be made on 
one side of the shcet, the solution may be applied 
with a brush, or by floating the paper upon the 
surface of the liquid. 

“The process succeeds best in a dark or a feebly 
lighted room. After sufficient legibility has been 


In short, she is 


attained, the paper should be soaked for some time 
in pure water to remove the excess of the salt 
used—in the case of silver salts, a dilute solution 
of hyposulphite of soda or of cyanide of potasi. 
um may be used—after which the paper may be 
exposed to the light, and, when dry, covered with 
a transparent mucilage or varnish for preserva. 
tion." 


Steam on Canals. 

THE Canal (N. Y.) Commissioners report that 
they have received over 700 communications from 
all parts of the world in reference to power on 
canals; many models have been sent, some being 
the productions of women; some are valuable, but 
many are results of inexperience or are visionary, 
The Commission does not advise any change in the 
law of the kind desired by such persons as think 
its objects cannot be secured as it now stands and 
is construed by the Attorney-General. On the 
contrary, the Commission is of opinion that com. 
pliance with all the present requisitions of the 
law should be insisted upon before the money 
should be awarded. All the time allowed by the 
law will be given to the competitors; but the 
Commission will adhere to the determination ex. 
pressed at its first meeting, that boats in actual 
service, and not drawings or models, will be con 
sidered as competing for the money offered by the 
State. 'The engineer's report is very elaborate, 
and will be submitted to the Legislature.— Tri. 


bune. 
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Amorphous Silica as a Mord ant for Colors. 


SILICA as obtained by precipitating the silicate 
of soda with an acid, withdraws substantive col- 
ors from their solutions. With the aid of a mor. 
dant it combines also with adjective colors very 
much like an organic fiber, and holds them as te- 
naciously as cotton. Its affinity for the coal-tar 
colors is remarkable. If recently precipitated 
and well-washed silica is put into glasses contain. 
ing solutions of magenta, or of the aniline violeis 
or blues, the precipitate seizes upon the color, 
and retains it on washing with water. Boiling 
water or &lcohol withdraws the color from the 
silica. The powdery colors thus obtained can be 
used in painting and paper-staining. Aniline col. 
ors can also be fixed upon cotton by the aid of 
silica. If impregnated with silica or with an 
easily decomposible silica compound, the cotton 
takes aniline colors readily. This may be effected 
by rinsing the cotton goods in a solution of the 
silicate of soda. It is better, however, to fix the 
silica in the fiber by first working in the silicate 
of soda, and then passing the goods through a 
dilute acid. The cotton is then well washed and 
worked in a solution of thedye. In this manner 
the dulness is avoided which never fails to appear 
whenever aniline colors are fixed upon cotton by 
the aid of gall-nuts, myrabolans, or any other sub- 
stance containing tannin. The aniline shades 
fixed upon cotton by means of silica are remarka- 
bly solid, and resist alkalies and soap-lyes better 
than those obtained on the ordinary plan. Silica 
is also useful for fixing the aniline greens upon 
woolens. The goods are worked in silicate of 
soda, dyed at a hand-heat in a solution of aniline 
green, and passed through a bath of dilute acid— 
Ezchange. 

— 9 4—— 
Circulars Wanted. 

Mn. WM. F. Dopage, editor of the Mfanufuctur- 
erg Record, Newark, N. J., desires manufacturers 
in every department of industry to send him 
price-lists, etc., of their products. 
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The Steam-jacket. 


Two principal arguments have been and are fre- 


quently urged against the use of the steam-jacket. 


One is that the radiating surface is increased, and 
therefore more heat is transmitted to the atmo- 
sphere. The other and more important objection 
is, that the condensation which without the jacket 
would take place in the cylinder, occurs in the 
jacket, and therefore represents just as much loss 
of fuel. As regards the first point, even on the 


showing of an opponent of the system, the loss by 


radiation in an unclothed cylinder would not ex- 
ceed one 137th part of the whole heat passing 
This loss would be in- 
creased by about 63 per cent. by the addition of an 
Whichever estimate we take, 
the loss is comparatively small. It may be shown, 
indeed, that the entire loss from external radiation 
is in well-clothed engines, whether jacketed or 
not, less than one per cent. of the whole heat pass- 
Under the circum- 
stances, we may neglect the loss of heat from this 


through the cylinder. 


unclothed jacket. 


ing through the cylinder. 


source altogether. 


Let us see, now, what force is to be attached to 
the argument that steam is condensed in the jack- 
et instead of in the cylinder, and that, as a conse- 
It is 


quence, nothing is gained by the jacket. 
quite indisputable that steam is condensed in the 


jacket, and every engineer who has had charge of 


well-jacketed engines, also knows by experience 


that no steam, or but the most trifling quantity, is 
We think our corre- 
spondent and those whom he represents will admit 


condensed in the cylinder. 


these facts without question. "The point at issue 


is then narrowed to this :—Is less, or as much, or 


more, steam condensed in the jacket than would 
have been condensed in the cylinder had it been 
unjacketed? On the answer which can be given 
to this question hangs the utility of the jacket. 
it can be proved that as much, or even nearly as 
much, steam is condensed to waste in it as would 
have been condensed in the cylinder, then it is of 
no use whatever. It is simply an expensive and 
burdensome addition to any engine. Now, it un- 
fortunately happens that few reliable experiments 
have been conducted to determine the precise 
quantity of water condensed in the jacket of a 
given engine under given conditions of work. 
We have never had the opportunity afforded us of 
properly investigating the matter ourselves, nor 
are we acquainted with a single engineer who has. 
We may search the writings of the most eminent 
authorities on the steam-engine without avail for 
practical information on the point. Of course, the 
quantity may be approximately arrived at by theo- 
retical calculation, but there are so many elements 
of uncertainty unavoidably ruling such a calcula- 
tion that we attach little value to results so ob- 
tained. In the absence of the requisite positive 
data, then, we must turn in another direction in 
search of what we want. The information which 
las been obtained during the practice of years by 
most large engineering firms is definitely to the 
effect that, without the jacket, steam cannot be 
worked expansively with economy. Theoretical 
investigations, on the other hand, show that as 
much water cannot be condensed to waste in the 
jacket as would have been condensed in the cylin- 
derifit had been unjacketed. "These calculations 
will not show, for reasons we have already stated, 
how much the rate of condensation is reduced, but 
they show that it is reduced, and as theory and 
practice here go together, it may be assumed that 
the efficiency of the steam-jacket is really unim- 
peachable. We shall confine ourselves to trying 


If 


once more to put in the plainest possible terms 
the theory of its action. 


We shall begin by laying down two very simple 
propositions. "The first is that loss of useful effect 
—friction excepted—can only arise in any steam- 
engine from one cause—condensation of steam 
which has done no work, The second is, that no 
loss of useful effect follows on the condensation of 
steam effected by work. These two propositions 
lie at the root of every question connected with the 
action of steam ina cylinder. It is too com- 
monly assumed by engineers who ought to know 
better, that steam can only be condensed, liquefied, 
turned into water again, by the application of 
cold. The fact is, however, that, if we could con- 
vert all the heat stored up in steam into work, the 
steam would return to its pristine condition as 
water without the application of cold, and we 
should obtain one indicated horse-power for some- 
where about 2 ounces of coal burned per hour. 
The better an engine is, the greater is the quanti- 
ty of heat taken out of the steam in the form of 
work, and represented by the amount of liquefac- 
tion which takes place in the cylinder. When the 
indicated power is known, it is a simple matter to 
caleulate the quantity of steam liquefied per 
stroke in the cylinder. Without going into details 
here, it will suffice to say that, in fairly good en- 
gines working expansively, it amounts to 7 or 8 
per cent. of the whole weight of steam passing 
through the engine. It thus exceeds by about ten 
times the condensation which could be produced 
as an effect of external radiation, by our corre- 
spondent's calculations. 

Now, according to our second proposition given 
above, this condensation or liquefaction, to use 
the more distinctive term, does not present a loss. 
We get in return the whole useful effect of the 
engine. Without this liquefaction, indeed, we 
should have no work done, and its percentage 
amount shows the percentage efficiency of the 
engine as compared with theoretical perfection. 
The greater the liquefaction, the more perfect is 
the engine. The liquefied steam assumes the form 
of spray or mist, and if suffered to remain in the 
cylinder it operates for evil in two ways. In the 
first place, part of it settles on the surface of the 
metal if that surface is in the least degree colder 
than the steam. As the pressure falls it is re- 
evaporated, and passes off to the condenser during 
the whole time the exhaust port is open. In doing 
this it absorbs heat from the cylinder; but beat is 
another term for work, and instead of restoring 
this heat as work on the piston, the re evaporated 
water simply carries it to the condenser, and per- 
forms the work there in heating injection or circu- 
lating water. At the next admission of steam the 
cylinder has to be warmed up again, to no end 
but the transmission of heat during the return 
stroke to the condenser. So much for part of the 
liquefied steam. ‘The remainder, hanging in mist 
in the unliquefied steam, converts that which was 


the best known conductors, and so facilitates to an 
enormous extent the transmission of heat from 
the cylinder to the condenser. 

These facts understood, we are in a position to 
consider the action of the steam-jacket. No cloth- 
ing which could be put upon a cylinder will pre. 
vent the liquefaction of steam doing work. We 
must, to avoid that, impart as much heat to the 
steam as it loses in performing its task; and this 
is precisely what the jacket docs. The whole theory 
of its action may be summed up in the following 
words :—All the liquefaction due to the perform- 


in the cylinder. 


a bad conductor and absorber of heat into one of 


ance of work by the steam within the cylinder is 
transferred to the steam within the jacket. The 
water resulting from this liquefaction is restored 
to the boiler, where it is re-evaporated, and flows 
to the cylinder to do more work; whereas, if the 
liquefaction had taken place within the cylinder, 
the resulting water would have been re-evaporated 
there instead of within the boiler, and the result- 
ing steam, although obtained at just the same ex- 
penditure of power, would, instead of doing work 
on the piston, do it in heating the condensing 
water. It thus appears that, in a properly jacketed 
engine, the true seat of the entire energy of the en- 
gine is in the jacket, and not in the cylinder, and, 
startling as the statement may appear at first 
sight, it is none the less virtually true that it is 
in the jacket, and not in the cylinder, that all the 
work of the steam is performed. It follows as a 
consequence, that the condensation which takes 
place in the jacket does not in any way represent 
loss of fuel, except in so far as that condensation 
is a result of radiation and conduction through the 
sides of the cylinder to the condenser, during the 
time the exhaust port is open, and of radiation to 
the external atmosphere. 

We have purposely omitted all particular refer- 
ence to the effect of the jacket on indicator dia- 
grams, or its effects in bringing about the re-evap- 
oration of water deposited on the surface of the 
cylinder. We have endeavored to deal with prin- 
ciples only, and, when once they are mastered, our 
readers will have no difficulty in understanding 
the effect of various other sources of loss—partly 
telling on the steam in the jacket, partly on that 
The jacket, we may add in con- 
clusion, is to the full as elegant a device as the sep- 
arate condenser; and, when applied in the best 
possible manner, it is as capable of transferring 
the performance of all the work done to itself, as 
the condenser is of taking the work of condensa- 
tion to itself. In other words, an unjacketed en- 
gine bears very nearly the same relation to a 
jacketed engine that the first machines of New- 
comen or Smeaton did to the best engines Watt 
ever built.—Zhe Engineer. 

———————— 
Patent Fuel. 

“ TAKE three parts of the best Newcastle coal, 
beaten small,one part of loame, mix these well 
together into a masse with water, make thereof 
balls, which you must dry very well. This fire is 
durable, sweet, not offensive by reason of the 
smoke or cinder as other coal firés are, beautiful 
in shape, and not so costly as other fire, burns as 
well in a chamber even as charcoal." The fore- 
going extract, taken from a fragment of an old 
book supposed to have been printed about the 
year 1670 or 1679, and headed “ An Excellent In- 
vention to make a Fire," contains probably the 
earliest reference on record to the manufacture of 
what is now commonly known as artificial or pat- 
ent fuel. At that date, however, very different 
reasons existed for preferring such a fuel to coal 
in its.natural state, to those which now prevail, as 
an inducement to its manufacture, When coal 
was first introduced into London,the greatest pos- 
sible objections were raised against it, and the 
manufacture of the compound fuel above de- 
scribed is evidence of the strong prejudice then 
entertained to the use of coal.— English Paper. 


A COMBINATION wood and iron telegraph pole is 
now suggested. A standard socket receives the 
lower end of a pole, which is secured by a wedge, 
and bituminous material run in for securely hold- 
ing it. 
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wood, with brass casing on bodies and cast-iron 
top and bottom rings. Boiler lagged with wood, 
and neatly jacketed with Russia iron, secured by 
brass bands polished. 

All principal parts of engine are accurately fit- 
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ted to gauges and thoroughly interchangeable. 
All movable bolts and nuts and all wearing sur- 
faces made of steel or iron, case-hardened. All 
wearing brasses made of ingot copper and tin, 
alloyed in the proportion of seven parts of the 
former to one of the latter. 
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The tender is on eight wheels, 30 inches diame- 
ter; axles of best hammered iron; outeide jour- 
nals, 814 diameter and 514 inches long; oil-tight 
boxes with brass bearing. Springs of cast-steel 
equalized. Tank well put together with angle- 
iron corners and strongly braced. Top and bot- 


tom plates of No. 6 iron; side-plates of No. 8 iron. 
Capacity, 2,000 gallons. 


E 
Modus Operandi of Coal-mining. 

COAL is usually mined by one of three methods, 
according to the location of the vein worked, and 
the direction to be taken in following it. When 
coal lies in sloping or upturned veins on a hill- 
side, few difficulties are encountered in getting it 
out. If it can be reached from the surface, a 
“drift” or * gangway "is cut in such a position 
that the water will drain off without pumping ; if 
this is impracticable, a horizontal tunnel is cut, 
and when the vein is reached gangways are pro- 
jected to the right and left, following the seam. 
Along these gangways tracks are laid, and all the 
coal lying above falls into the cars when loosened 
by blasting, and is drawn out by mules—thus obvi- 
ating any expense for handling, and rendering this 
method the most economical of any. In the Lehigh 
and Schuylkill regions most of the mining opera- 
tions are conducted on this plan, and it has also 
been found practicable in some instances, though 
not as the rule, in the Lackawanna district. In 
thisand tlie Wyoming district the coal is chiefly 
reached by means of * slopes." The rich veins of 
coal underlying the whole country “ crop out " at 
convenient points along the base of the moun- 
tains, and tunnels are bored into the coal, which 
necessarily incline downward at angles more or 
less abrupt, according to circumstances. In such 
mines it is necessary to draw out the loaded cars 
by means of hoisting machinery, and powerful 
steam-pumps are necessary to prevent the other- 
wise inevitable accumulation of water at the bot- 
tom. In other respects, the coal worked by this 
method is taken out in the same way as that before 
described—the slope being extended section by 
section until the vein is exhausted. The mine is 
then * robbed" by the removal of the columns 
originally left to support the roof, each of which 
contains several hundred tuns of coal, and the 
vein is abandoned. The most costly method of 
mining is by means of shafts, which is only resort? 
ed to when the eoal cannot be reached except by 
striking perpendicularly downward from the sur- 
face, as is the case in most parts of the Lacka- 
wanna district, and, to some extent, the Wyoming. 
In these districts much of the coal lies in layers 
or strata at a greater or less depth, and shafts are 
sunk until the coal is reached, when gangways are 
projected horizontally in every direction that will 
pay for the working. "The coal is then lifted to 
the suriace by means of hoisting machinery, and, 
without other handling, is usually carried up to 
the top of the breaker. One shaft is now being 
sunk near Wilkesbarre, to tap what is known as 
the Ballemon vein, which will probably go down 
from 750 to 800 feet before the vein is reached. 

In shaft-mining operations the coal requires no 
handling after it is loaded in cars along the gang- 
ways. Over the mouth of the pit a building is 
erected containing the breakers. When a car is 
filled at one of the breasts, it is drawn along the 
gangway by mule power to the bottom of the shaft 
and run on the elevator. At a signal from below 
the machinery is started in motion, and the car is 
raised to the top of the breaker and dumped—the 
lumps of coal passing between ponderous rolls 
armed with formidable iron teeth, which crush 
them into small fragments. Passing from between 
the rolls the coal falls out into large revolving 
cylindrical sieves. The meshes of the first sieve 
are so small that only the smaller sizes pass 
through it, the larger lumps rolling on to the next 
sieve, which takes the second size, and so on until 


the largest size rolls out at the end of the last 
sieve. The only hand-work required in preparing 
coal for market consists in picking out the slate 
from among the lumps that fall from the sieves 
into the troughs that conduct it to the cars be- 
neath. This work is generally performed by chil- 
dren, and it is a curious sight to see the little boys 
seated in long rows, so covered with coal dust as 
to be scarcely recognizable as human beings, 
snatching up fragments of slate as the coal slips 
along under them in its downward course. As we 
have shown, each size is sifted into a separate 
trough, down which it slides by gravity until the 
gate at the bottom is reached. When cars are to 
be filled, they are placed in position and these 

gates are raised, allowing the coal to fall in and 

distribute itself without any handling. Every 
means is adopted to save labor, and the machinery 
of mining and transportation is so complete that 
the coal receives little or no handling from the 
time it is loaded upon cars in the subterranean 

gangways until it reaches market. 

The shafts of the different companies mining by 
this method very closely resemble each other, and 
while a descent into one or two is interesting, one 
need not repeat the experiment too often, or he will 
find it rather more tedious than pleasant. Stepping 
upon the elevator, you are slowly dropped to the 
bettom, and find yourself in the midst of a sys- 
tem of branching tunnels, many of which are so 
straight and extend so far that the faint glimmer 
of lights may often be seen at a distance of six 
or seven hundred feet. Each miner carries a small 
oil lamp in the front of his hat, which serves to 
make the surrounding darkness doubly dark ; 
but without other illumination the breasts are 
worked, the coal loaded upon cars, and the whole 
process of mining conducted. The largest yield 
from any single colliery in the vicinity is about 
1.100 tuns per day, the average of all the mines 
being about 700 tuns perday each. Within the 
past few years great improvements have been 
made in the machinery of mining, and, wereit not 
for the enormous waste, it might be doubted 
if further improvements were practicable without 
necessitating a total change in the system. As it 
is, however, the waste of coal-mining averages 
nearly, if not quite, 3314 per cent. of what is taken 
out of the mines. A great deal is lost in drilling 
and blasting at the breasts, but a great deal more 
ix lost in the process of crushing the lumps in the 
breakers and loading it into cars. It is not known 
that much, if any, of this waste can be prevented, 
but one has but to observe the mountains of coal 
dust growing up on all sides about the mouths of 
the pits to realize that a vast amount of labor has 
thus been lost, and a vast amount of valuable fuel 
destroyed. It would be very costly to separate the 
coal from the slate and dirt that is mixed with 
and through it, and if this were done it would be 
found that from long exposure to the weather it 
had lost much in quality. Another difficulty is 
found in making it up into blocks that will not 
crumble in the fire, and inventing a process of 
manufacturing the dust fuel that shall be cheap 
enough to leave a profit on the price for which it 
could be marketed.—Jron Age. 

—— 

FIRE-ENGINE.—In a foreign fire-engine it is pro- 
posed to utilize the box on the top for carrying the 
hose and also forming the reservoir to be filled 
with water. Also,in the employment of a double- 
cased vessel for impregnating water with carbonic 
acid, and in providing against the bursting of hose- 
pipe by internally dividing the branch-pipe into 
two compartments, 
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OFFICIAL LIST OF PATENTS 


ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES 
PATENT OFFICE 


For the Week ending February 20, 1872, 


AND EACH BEARING THAT DATE. 


[Reported officially for the ** American Artisan.“] 


PATENT CLAIMS, DRAWINGS, AND SPEcIFICATIONS.— Owing 
to the constantly increasing number o issued, we 
have—as we must have done sooner or ased to pub- 
lish the Claims, and instead thereof we publish the names of 
the vatentees, with the titles of their inventions, with de- 
seri, on another page of some of the more importanttn- 
v ; but we are prepared to furnish immediately on 

ion. or by return mail, w requested by letter, a 

copy of the claims of any n - "ibcents. 

We also furnish a printed copy of the whole specification of any 
patent issued since November 20, 1866, for - - $125 

We will also supply a sketch of the parts claimed in any patent, 

or a full copy of the drawing thereof, at charges varying 
from $1 upwards. 


ADVICE TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 
Whenever asked, we will ptly send, gratis, our recently pub- 
itled 


lished pamphlet, ent ‘t IMPORTANT ÍNFORMATION FOR 
INVENTORS AND PATENTEES," details of the 
proceedings necessary to be taken by inventors desirous of ob- 


taining Letrers- Patent in the United States, Also, Instruc- 
tions to Patentees concerning Re-issues, Extensions, In- 
fringements, Foreign Patents, etc. 


Add-ess BROWN, Coomss & Co., Solicitors of American and 
Foreign Patents, 189 Broadway, New York. 


123,153.—COoRN-8HELLER.—Augustus Adams, Sand wich, III. 


123,759.—DBooT-JACK.—Thomas Anthony, Providence, R. I., as- 
signor to Benjamin F. Knowles, Manchester, Conn. 


123,760.—PROCESS FOR MATURING AND CURING GREEN LEAF- 
TOBACCO.—John Ashcroft, assignor to Sarah Jane Ashcroft, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


123 n W. Baldwin, assignor to Charles 
Whittier and Henry H. McBurney, Boston, Mass. 


123,162.—DUv MPING-CAR.—Charles Barrett, Boston, Mass. 


123,763.—RIVETING MacniNE.—James Berry, assignor to him- 
self and Henry Berry, Buffalo, N. Y. 


123.7644.—VALVE FOR DIRECT-ACTING ENGINES.—George F. 
Blake, Boston, Mass, 


123 155.—VALYE FOR DrRROT-ACTING Enatnes.—George F. 
Blake, Boston, Mass, Ante-dated Feb. 15, 1872. 


123,166.—8T&A M-PUMP.—George F. Blake, Boston, Mass. 


123,0607.—S8 TR AM-H RATER BorLER.—Francis Brackney, Balti- 
more, M 


123,768.—METHOD OF DRYING NAPPED CLOTH.— Warren Chapin, 
Staffordsville, Conn. 


123,769 — W HIP-800KET.—Lucas C. Clark, Plantsville, Conn. 
Ante-dated Feb. 5, 1872. 


123.770.— RATLROAD-CAR 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


123.771. —SELF-ACTING WATER-VALVE.—Jacob N. Deck, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Ante-dated Feb. 17, 1872. 


123,772.-THREAD-CUTTER FOR S#WING-MACHINES.—George H. 
Dimond, Bridgeport, Conn. 


123.773.—MACHINE FOR MANUFACTURING SUGAR-PLUMS.—Eu- 
gene Dufour aud Francois Couppé, Chartres, France. 


123,774 —HoRsK-POWER.—Luther R. Faught, Philadelphia, Pa. 


123,775. -SEWING-MACHINE TREADLE.—Charles A. Foster, Prov- 
dence, R. I 


123,776.—CoUPLING FOR STEAM OR AIR BRAKES.—Samuel N. 
Goodale, St. Louis, Mo. 


xs A ied aad Truck.—Francis L. Hall, Oneida, 


VENTILATOR.—William G. Creamer, 


123,773.—Hatr-curRLING Pin.—John Hall, Watertown, Mass. 
Aute-dated Feo. 5, 1872. 


123,719. AN IMAL-TRAP.—James M. Hill, Cisne, III. 
123,780.—Ea RTH-CLOSET.—Amos A. Jaqua, New York City. 


123.731.—CorFIN FROM PAPER OR OTHER PurLP.—Franklln 
Keenan, Brownville, N. Y. 


123,182.—F rav RE-TINTED  PAPER.—George La Monte and 
George G. Saxe, New York City. 


123,783.—F rt t- EX TING UISH ER. Charles L. Levey, New York 
City, assignor to James E. Thompson, Buffalo, N. Y. 


123,14.—L1FTING-JACK.—Carson A. Masterson, Decatur, III. 


123,185.—M ACHINE FOR BURNISHING BOOT AND SHOE-HEELS.— 
Alexander C. McKnight, Philadelphia, Pa. 


12!,786.—Bortne-Too#—George W. Moore, Harrisburg, Pa. 


123,181.—M A NUFACTU RE OF METAL-COATED SHEET-IRON.—Ben- 
jamin Morison, Philadelphia, Pa. 


123,788.—RUFFLING-ATTACHMENT FOR SREWING-MACHINES8.— 
Herman Mosche witz, New York City. 


123.789.—Rusu For FAUOETS.—Otto Netzow and John F. Heck, 
Baldmore, Md. 


123,790.—ToorH-PICK MACHINE.—Silas Noble and James P. 
Cooley, Granville, Mass. Ante-dated Feb. 1, 1872. 


123,791.—LEV ELING JACK FOR BILLIARD-TABLES.—Charles Pax- 
ton, Loveland, Ohio, and William H. Hull, Coffeyville, Kan. 


123,192.—D nx DG -B »x.— William 8. Putwin, assignor to Frank 
Sturges & Co., Cnícago, Ill. 


123.793. -S¢CTIONAL SrEAM-BOILER.—David Renshaw, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


123,794.—CLo TH K8-W RINGER.— Edwin P. Russell, Manlius, N. Y. 


123.795.—8TEAM-BOLLER LOW-WATER ALARM AND FIRE-EXTIN- 
GUISHER. -Benjamin R. Singleton, assiguor of one-half his 
right to Henry 8. Hopkins, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


123,796. -ScHooL-DEskK.—William A. Slaymaker, Atlanta, Ga. 
123,191.—80 Hn 00L- DESK.— William A. Slaymaker, Atlanta, Ga. 


123,798. —WaToH-Oase SPRING.—Charies Tribby, assignor to 
himself and Jacob Hoover, Washington, D.C. 


123,799.— APPARATUS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF BISULPHITES. 
—Walter James Turner, Bradford, England. 


123,800—CuTTER HEAD.—Alexander Van Vleck, Jordan, N. Y. 


123,801.—COMPOSITION FOR PRESERVING WOOD, COATING Surrs' 
BOTTOMS, ETC.—Guillaume A. Vivien and Paul C. Vivien, 
Honfleur, France. 


123.802.—RoLLING-SHUTTER.—Herman Von Langden and Adam 
Robb, Chicago, Ill. 


123.803.—CA NDLE LAMP OR HOLDER.—Martin Weis, agsignor to 
Tuomas Scott Williams and Phiilip 8. Page, Boston, Mass. 


ac Nel APPARATUS.—George B. Windship, Boston, 
ass. 


123,805.—A PPARATUS FOR FORMING PLowsHARES.—Ephraim 
PEN Jun., assignor to himself aud Jonn Ball & Co., Canton, 
110. 


128,806.—FoLDING-TABLE.—Alfred C. Ballard, Winooski, Vt. 
123,807. —-GoPpHER-TRAP.—John Bowman, Santa Cruz, Cal. 
123,808.—ELECTRO-MAGNETIC ANNUNCIATOR.—Charles E. Chin” 


123,809 —CARRIAGE.—Lawrence W. Coe, Auburn, N. Y. 


ETC.—Francis C. Cone, San Francisco, Cal. 


fourth his right to Galen Coffin, Boston, Mass. 


assi 
and one-fourth his right to Galen Coffin, Boston, Mass. 


123,813. —MILK-COOLER.—Charles A. Douglas, Franklin, N. Y. 
123,814.—FANNING-MILL.—John Drummond, Trenton, Mo. i 


Suogs.—Natoan Eisenman, New York City 


128,816.—Door on SHUTTER FasTENER.—William Fields, Wii- 
mington, Del. 


123,817.—LatTou.—J. Hyde Fisher, Chicago, III. 


123.818.—DROP-LEAF ATTACHMENT FOR S&WING-MACHINE TA- 
BLES.—Evelyn F. French, New York City. 


123,819.—IRONING MaCHINE.—Anson G. Gardner, Troy, N. Y. 
123.820.—Cv LINARY BorLER.—Joseph Gibbs, Opelousas, La. 


123,521.—O TTOMAN AND Hassock.—George B. Green, Staford- 
shire, England. Ante-dated Feb. 5, 18:2. 


123 822 —MACHINE FOR FORGING THE HEADS OF BOLTs.—Jere- 
miah Greenwood, Fitchburg, Mass. 


123,828.—MANUFACTURE OF SCREW-THREADED Nuts.—Chaun- 
cey Holmes Guard, Toronto, Canada. 


123,824.—BALING SHORT-CUT HAY AND SrRAW.—William Had. 
win, Rochester, N. Y 


a i a ic S HANE J. Hamilton, Cairo, 


123,826 —STOP-MOTION FOR DRAWING-F RAMES.—Daniel W. Hay- 
den, Wauregan, Conn. 


123,827. —RU LtNG-PEN.—Elliot Ingram, Springfield, Masa. 


123.828.—P ROJECTILE FOR FIRE-ARMS.—Samuel E. Jones, Santa 
Fé, Territory of New Mexico. 


123.829 —CoMBINED TABLE, SOFA, AND Bep.—David Katzen- 
stein, New York City. 


123,830,—T RAVELING-BAG.—Jacob Lagowitz, Newark, N. J. 


123,831.—DEVICE FOR LOCKING NuTs.—Samuel B. Lowe, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


123,832.—FoLDING-CHAIR.—Charles Marcher. New York City. 


123,833.—C A R-WINDOW.— William McCaull, Philadelphia (Frank- 
ford P. O.), Pa. 


a e SENDEN MON. N. Millener, Adams’ Basin, 


123,855.—L A sT.— William J. B. Mills, UM Pa., assignor 
to De Witt C, Taylor, trustee, New York City. Ante-dated 
Feb. 5, 1872. 


PES -CASATA MERNI AER EDI M. Ocobock, Toledo, 
whio. 


123,837.—COLLAR FOR SHEET-METAL VESSELS.—Jacob M. Patter- 
son, Woodbury, N. J. 


123,838.—PLOW-COLTER.—Joseph Pinkham, New Market, N. H. 
123,839.—MousTACHE-GUARD.—Eli J. F. Randolph, New York. 
123,840.—CaR-BRAKE.—George H. Reynolds, Parsons, Kan. 


123,41.—A WL FOR PEGGING-MACHINES.—Everett P. Richard- 
son, Lawrence, Mass. 


123,842.—CookK ING-STOV K.—George Ryder, Chicago, IN. 


123,343.—SPRING FOR Doors AND GaTes.—Cyrus W. Saladee, 
laa ai Canada, assignor to himself and L. Dobbins, 
rie, Pa. 


123,844.—T ROLLING-HOOK.—George Sinclair, agsignor to him- 
self and Charles E Sinclair, Chicago, III. 


123,845.—S TEA M-BOILER.—Michael Smart, New York City. 
123,846.—PoTA TO-DIGGER.— William W. Speer, Pittsburg, Pa. 
123,847.—W RLL-AUGER.—Francis Spees, Tabor, Iowa. 

123,848. —GLOBE-Y ALY K,.—Eli Thayer, Worcester, Mass. 


* FOR CUTTING FILES.— Alfred Weed, Boston, 
ass. 


123. .—MACHINE FOR DRYING PAPER, WADDING, ETC.—Elih 
GWI 3 


“Bed Ison, assignor to himself and Kdward Eatou, Medway, 


. Quarles Withers, Holly Springs. 


123,852.—SEWING-MACHINE.—Quinten M Youngs, Utica, N. Y. 


123,853.—COTTON-BALE Tri*.—Gayetano W. Adams, assigno 
George P. Crane, New Orleans, La. Sere 


123,854 —FENOE.— Alfred M. Aplin, assignor to himself 
James W. Minnich. Chetopal Kan. £ odis 


123,855.—R REGISTERING STEAM-GAUGE.—Ed ward H. Ashcroft, 
Boston, Mass. 


F SUPPORTER.—Leland A. Babcock, Freeport, 


123,857.—CoMPoUND RECIPROCATING E = : 
aux, Antwerp, Belgium. NGINE —Henry Bertie 


123,858.—PLow.—Cealy Billups, Norfolk, Va. 


123,859.—A PPARATUS FOR FILLING AND EMPTYING OTL-TANKS. 
—David Birdsall, assignor to Thomes Joyce, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and John D. Averill, New York City. 

123,860.CM ACHINERY FOR PUDDLING IRON, ETC.—V!ncent S. 
Bloomhall, assignorto himself and Alan Wood, Jun., Con- 
shohocken, Pa. 

123,861. —C URTAIN-FIXTUREE.—Edward T. Briggs, Boston, Muss. 

123,*62.— WASHING MACHINE.—Porter B. Bristol, Auburn, N. Y. 

123,863.—S8 &KLF-CENTERING CHUCK FOR LATHES.— i 
Buckley, New Bedford, Mass. ente. x 


123.864 MowrNa MacnIN E.—John J. Bulfinch, Fr nd 
Frank Bulfach, Waldoborough, Maine. eeport, a 


129,885.—CAR-AXLE LUBRICATOR.— Walter P. Burrow, Norfolk, 


Ne Google 


nock, New York, assignor to Edwin Holmes, Brooklyn, N. Y: 


123,810. —MA TERIAL FOR FILLING MATTRESSES, MAKING PAPER, 


123,811.—PAPER Bac.—Luther C. Crowell, Boston, assignor of 
one-fourth his right to Luther Crane, Cambridge, and one- 


123,812.—PAPER-BAG MacCHINE.—Luther C. Crowell, Boston, 
gnor of one-fourth his right to Luther Crans, Cambriage, 


123,815.—BRUSH FOR APPLYING RLACKING TO BOOTS AND 


123,866.—BrIpLE-BUCKLE®.—David 8. Butler, Brownsville, Mo. 


123,867.—8PINDLE AND WHORL FOR SPINNING MACHINES.— Wil- 
TA YT. Carroll, assignor to Simeon S. Cook, Woonsocket, 


123,863.—CoTTON-GIN.—John G. Case, New London, Conn., ss- 
* to himself and Charles W. Matthews, Philadelphia, 
a. 


123,869.—GA Ne PLow.—Frank G. Charles, Galesburg, II. 


123,830 —APPARATUS FOR SUSPENDING GLASS BOWLS UNDER 
Gas-BURNERS.—Jesse C. Conner, New York City, assignor of 
one-half his right to Hubbard H. Duncklee, Brooklyn, N. I. 


125511.—8162.—3 ohn H. Crane and Charles W. Crane, Boston, 
ass. 


123.872 —Vise.—Edwin Crawley and Thomas L. Baylies, Rich- 
mond, Ind. Ante-dated Feb. 16, 1872. 


128.873.—ICE PLow.—James H Cutter, Cambridge, Mass. 


123,874.—FIRE-EXTINGUISHER FOR STEAM-BOILERS.—A]lbert G. 
Javids, assiznor of one-half hisright to Henry M. Warfield, 
Baltimore, Md. 


123,8:15.—M ANUFACTURE OF SULPHATES OF POTASH. SODA, ETC, 
—Henry Deacon, Appleton House, near Warrington, Kng. 


grs kin aah LINARY BoILER.—John Dykes Durham, Dalston, 8s- 
signor to Ernest Brammer, London, England. 


123 877.—LEADER-BRACKET.—Stephen J. Dwyer, Albany, N. Y. 


128,878. —TELEGRAPH-INSULATOR.—David R. P. Emminger, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


123,879.- VAPOR-BURNER.—Henry Fayette, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


123,880.—COMBINED LETTER-BOX, ALARM, AND DOOR-PLATE — 
Zebina E. Fobes, Trov, N. X., assignor of one-half bis right 
to Henry Patchin, Bennington, Vt. 


123.881.— TRILL-COUPLING.— William G. Foster, Dansville, N. Y 


123,882.—STEAM-BOILER FuRNACE.—Charles H. Fox, New Or- 
leans, La. 


123,883.—CaRTRIDGE-BOX.—Joseph W. Frazier, Newark, N. J. 
123,884 —CARTRBIDGE-BOX.—Joseph W. Frazier, Newark, N. J. 
128,885.—KNapsack.—Joseph W. Frazier, Newark, N. J. 


123,886.—DRILLING MACHINE.—William Gardam and Joseph 
Gardam, Williamsburg, N. Y. 


123,887.—A PPARATUS FOR TREATING DISEASES IN VACUO.— ltod- 
man Stoddard Gee, Delavan, Wis. 


23,858. BAND-PAPER HoLpbEkR.—John D, Gernez, New York 
ity. 


123,889.—F LOOD-FENCE.—Robert S. Gilcrest, De Graff, Ohio. 


123,890.—M ACHINE FOR GRINDING CUTTER-BAES FOR H A REVEST- 
xks.—John H. Griffin and James S. Griffin, Harvard, Ill. 


123,891.—P1sTon PACKING.—George Gwynn, New York City. 


123,492.—-SEWING-MACHINE.—Thomas Hall, Florence, M 
Ante-dated Feb. 9, 1872. = 


123,^99.— ASHING MACHINE.—John C. Hallenbeck, Chatham 
Village, N. Y. 


123.8944.— FURNACE FOR SMELTING IRON AND OTHER ORRES.— 
Samuel W. Harris, Hudson, N. Y 


123,895. C-MACHINER FOR DRYING YARN.—Kichard Hartmann, 
Chemnitz, Saxony. 


123.896.—DkKVICE FOR LOWERING AND RAISING STEAMBOAT 
ile i a Hawthorn and Robert Hawthorn, Alle- 
ghany, Fa. 


—€—— —FLyY-TRAP.—David Henderson, North Bridgewater, 
ass. 


123,898.—BoTTLE-STOPPER.—Peter R. Higley, Oshawa, Canada, 
Mor of one-half his right to C. E. Higley, Kochester, 


123,899.—M EA T-MINCER.—Lonuis Holzwarth. Henry Froelsch, 
and Theou ore Gerhards, Philadelphia, Pa. 


123,900.—8T0Y K-PLATFORM.—Julius Hopke, Hoboken, N. J. 


123,901.—PAPER-CUTTING MACHINE.—Patrick H. Hopkin 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ' — 


sna alli ames J. Hoss and John T. Hoss, Tipton Coun- 
ty, Ind. 


123,903.—FoRMATION OF DRIVE-WELLS.—Elias S. Hovey, Inde- 
pendence, Iowa. 


123.9$49.—CHILDREN'S NURSERY-GATE.—Eugene Howard, Mil- 
ford, Mass. 


UE a emo MADE Howse, London, Great Bri- 
ain. 


123,906.—LA BEL-GUMMING APPARATUS.—Jolin Henry Hudson, 
ussignor to Jean O. Harra, and Louis Ay, Winona, Mich. 


wi n a CoAL-OILS.—Samuel Hudson, Plainfield, 


123,908.—LirFE-BOAT.—Oliver R. Ingersoll, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
signor to John Johnston, New York City. " "I 


123,909, — THILL-COUPLING.—Daniel A. Johnson, Boston, Mass. 


123.910. - RUFFLING-ATTACHMENT FOR SEWING-MACHINES.— 
Allen Johnston, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


123,911, —Av TOMATIC GOYERNOR.—Cliarles H. Jones and 
D.Hall North Bennington, t. ae 


123,912.—DEVICE FOR OPENING OR CLOSING UMBRELLAS.—Ed- 
ward P. Jones, Shell Mound, Miss. Ante-dated Feb. 5, 1872. 


123.918.—-ApDJUSTING CAR-WHEELS UPON AXLEs.—Jobn Kaiser, 
assignor to Lobdeil Car-wheel Company, Wiimington, Del. 


123,914.—Hosk-corPLine.— William A. Kenyon, Jun,, and 
8. Wagenhals, Lancaster, Ohio. , T * 


123.915.—SHAFT-SOCKET.—Frederick Kern, St. Louis, Mo. 


123,916. — STONE-LIFTER AND  STUMP-EXTRACTOR. — Josiah 
Knoop, Casstown, Ohio. 


123,917.—Lamp-wick.—Calvin P. Ladd, Bloomfield, N. J. 


123,318.—A MALGAMATOR.—George C. Langtry a ; 
mett, Gold Hill, Ney. " ngtry and George Em- 


123,919.—A DJUSTABLE CaR-WHEEL.—George G. Lobdell, Wil- 
mington, Del. 


123,920. — BoTTLE-8TOPPER.—leter Malmström and Paul E. 
Dummer, New York City. 


123,921.— MACHINERY FOB PRINTING YARN.—William McAllis- 
ter, Lawrence, Mass, 


123.922, - PD MP-YALY E.—David Metz, Pottsville, Pa. 


— Litonr.— Auguste Annet Meynial, New York 
ity. 
123,921. —B gE- niv R.—John E. Moore, Bridgewater, Pa. 
123,925.—PRESS FOR STAMPING LEAD-PENCILS.—Teile H. Mül- 
ler, Yonkers, N. Y., assignor to Joseph Reckendorfer, New 
York City. 
a Ns - z a agr el sey dedu F gh Seely Osborn, 
elleville, N. I., assignor to Thomas Joyce, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
and John D. Averell, New York City. dcl 


123,9227.—D IK. FOR MANUFACTURING Ox-suokEs.—Bowdoin 8. 
Parker, Greenfleld, Mass. 


we OINT FOR SEATS AND Desxs.—John Peard, New York 
sity. 


123,979. -CARBURETINO-LAMP.—Alonzo W. Porter and James 
S. Gray, New York City. 


NAP uem 


deb. 98, 1972] 


128,930.—-LINK-GUIDE FOR COUPLING Cars.—Nathan L. Post, 


East Cleveland, Ohio. 
123.9931.—LUMBER MEASURE.—Wesley S. Poulson, Cadiz, Ohio. 


123.992.—VOLTAIC AMALGAMATOR FOR GOLD AND SILVER.— 


Julio H. Rae, Syracuse, N. ¥ 


122933.—PLA TE-PRINTING MACHINERY.—Judah Touro Robert- 


son, New York City. 


13.934.—MEDICAL COMPOUND FOR CURE OF PiLES.—Phillip 
Roskopf, Brooklyn (E. D.), N. Y. 


123935.—To1LET-RACK.—David A. Russell, Walpole, N. H. 


123.956.—TOP-JOINT AND ITS CONNECTIONS.—Cyrus W. Saladee, 
8t. Catharine'8, Canada. 


122 9331.—CA RERIAGE-8PRING AND MODE OF ATTACHMENT.—Cyrus 
W.Saladee, St. Catharine's, Canada. 


E Otto Schneller, Ansonis, 
onn. 


12319393.—Go Y ERNOR FOR STEAM-ENGINES.—Isaac S. Schuyler, 
Brooklyn (E. D.), N. Y. 


12240.—LA M P.—Ira W. Shaler, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
123.941. —F RU 1 T- BOX.—J ames Shepard, Bristol, Conn. 
912.—8LAT-IRON FOR CARRIAGE-TOP8.—Jo8eph W. Sheppard, 

Plantsville, Conn. 

123,943.—Drz FOR MAKING PERCH-IRONS.—Joseph W. Sheppard, 
Plantsville, Conn. 

13,94.—WeEEDING MACHINE —Arthur H. Sherwood, assignor 
to himself, John S. Fray, and Horace Pigg, Southport, Conn. 

123915.—8A W-GRINDING. MACHINE.—Charles T. Shoemaker, as- 
signor to Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 

123,916. -WATER-METER.—Gerard Sickels, Boston, Mass. 

123,947.—BOOK-BIN DING.—George Smith, Bridgeport, Conn. 

122,343, CHORSE-COLLA R.—Andrew Snively, Terre Haute, Ind. 


949 —AXLE-LUBRICATOR.—Moritz Soellinger and Henry 
Noetzli, assignors of one-third their right to Felix Grem- 
winger, Keokuk, Iowa. 


123,50.CM ANUFACTURE OF ILLUMINATING GAS FROM PETRO- 
LeuM.— William H. Spencer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1223451—ScREW-CUTTING MACHINE.—Levi W. Stockwell, Ra- 
venna, Ohio. 


123,952.-LooM-PICKING MECHA NISM.—Enoch P. Terrel, assignor 
|o himself, David B. Allen, J. William Brown, and Lucian A. 
Williams, West Liberty, Oht 

123353. CCHILL FOR CASTING CHILLED ROLLS.—Robert Tolmie, 
assignor to George G. Lobdell, and William Stuart, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

123.954.—PIPE-JOINT.—Samnuel Trumbore, Easton, assignor to 
himself and B. E. Lehnian, Bethiehem, Pa. 

pi 747 n WasHu-BENCH.—John Napoleon Valley, North 

ast, Pa. 

123,56.—GA8-COCK FOR SOLDERING.—William L. Walker and 

Ate M. Jones, assignor to Charles W. Fields, Providence, 


123951.—P Low.—J ames Wallace, Sheridan, Pa. 

123,58.—Lta H TN EL NG- EOD.—D wight F. Welsh, Nevada, Ohio. 

123,959, —C OM BINED CULTIVATOR, SEEDER, AND STALK-CUTTER. 
—James Whait and William Whait, Independence, Iowa. 

—HaNDLE FOR CHILDREN'S CARRIAGES.—James H. 

White, Newark, N. J. 

123951. CPICKLE-CASTER.—Horace C. Wilcox, assignor to the 
Meriden Britannia Company, West Meriden, Conn. 

ee FuEL.—Charles D. Williams, St. Paul, 

un. 

125,963. —DIN NER-PAIL.—Levi K. Williams, Hudson, Mich. 

123.9654.CMANUFACTURE OF SCYTHE-BLADES.—Nathaniel P. H. 
Willis, Chelsea, Mass. 

123.5.—FENDER FOR FURNITURE.—George R. Wilmot, Meri- 
den, Conn. 

FT S. Wing and Henry Green, 
kome, N. 

123351,GRAIN-BINDEB.—Charles B. Withington, Janesville, 

is. 

123,088. —-RoLL FOR CARDING MACHINES.—Ed ward J. Worces- 
ter, Worcester, Mass. 

- %9.—MUSICAL INSTRUMENT.—Augustus Young, Norfolk, 

a. 


1B90.—AvTOMATIC BIGNAL-BOX FOR FIRE-ALARM TRKLE 
GRAPHS.—George nOn Minard Y. Ho ley, and Henry R 
Miles, Washington, D. C. 


RE-ISSUES. 


458:.—VALYE-COCK.—Seth Adams, Boston. Mass, assignor of 


art interest tó Joseph H. Davis, Pittsburg, Pa. 
314, dated May 25, 1858. 


163.—CTRCULAR-8AW MILL.—Jonathan P. Grosvenor, Lowell 
gro "Patent No. 96,224, dated October 26, 1869. 5 "^ 


—HEAD-BLOCK FCR SAW-MILLS.—Dennis Lane, Montpeli 
"T ee No. 79,484, dated June 30, 1868. à ee 


4,765.—-MaAOHINE FOR STAMPING SHEET-METAL WARE.— William 
D. Grimshaw, Ansonia, Conn., assignor of two-thirds interest 
to F. Parker Erskine, Chicago, III., and John B. Peabody, 
New York City. Patent No. , dated Dec. 1, 1868. 


—WATER-WHEEL.—Jose Tort, Mexico, Republic of Mexi- 
Be Patent No. 95,954, dated October 19, 1869." exi 


DESIGNS. 
5513.—BOLsSTER FOR TABLE CUTLERY.—Matthew Chapman, 
Greenfield, Mass. 


554.—CHAIN-LINK.—Virgil Draper, assignor to Oscar M. Dra- 
per, North Attleborough, Mass. . 


_—CRoss-BAR OF A CHAIN.—Virgil Draper, assignor to Os- 
pet M. Draper, North Attleborough, Mass. 


—OIL-CLOTH PATTERN.—James Hutchison, assignor to 
8 Potter, Son & Co., Newark, N. J. gn 


1—PARLOR-$TOVE.—JOohn Martino and John Currie, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


—BORDER FOR VASES, ETO.—Jonathan Moore, assignor to 
à himself and Abram Horton, Brooklyn, N. Y. é xd 


2.—CARPET-PATTERN.— William McCallum, Yonkers, 
Das to Joseph Wild & Co., New York City. 


—Sopa-FOUNTAIN.—George F. Meacham, Newton, assign 
or to James W. Tufts, Medford, Mass. , 


and 5555.—CARPET-PATTERN.—David Paton, assignor to 
1 — ild & Co., New York City. i 


5556.—CROQUET IMPLEMENT.—Job W. PettengiU, Rockford 
I. 


TRADE-MARKS, 


658.—Gin.—Adams & Taylor, Boston, Mass. 
650.—-Wurskv.— Adams & Taylor, Boston, Mass. 


Patent No. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


660 and 661.—K NITTING-COTTON.—James Atwell, Jun., New 


York City. 
662.—W ELTING-CORD.—James Atwell, Jun., New York City. 
663.—CALICO PRINTS.—Coflln & Altemus, Philadelphia, Pa. 


664.—REFRIGERATORS AND WATER-COOLERS.—Alexander M. 
Lesley, New York City. 

665.—CONCENTRATED AMMONIATE.—Navassa Phosphate Com- 
pany, New York City. 


666.—CuTLERY.—George Wostenholm & Son, Sheffield, Eng. 


EXTENSIONS, 
Mn DER OREO CANCELER.—William M.Simpson. Feb. 
16, 1558. 


19,377 —HARvESTER.—Frederlck Nishwitz. Feb. 16, 1858; re- 
issued March 5, 1861; again re-issued April 13, 1869, No. 3,371. 


19,877. H aRVESTER.—Frederick N shwitz. Feb. 16, 1858; re- 
issued March 5, 1861; again re-issued April 13, 1869, No. 3,372. 


19,483.—HarvestTer.—Jesse S. Butterfleld. March 2, 1858; re- 
issued to Andrew J. Holman, assignee, Jan. 15, 1867, No. 2,453. 


19,347 —INDIA-RUBBER Door-MatT.—Edwin F. Chaffee. Feb. 16, 
1858. 

19,316.—PROPELLING CANAL-BOATS.—Herman Camp. Feb. 16, 
1853. 


19.39:.—HYyDRAULIO VaALvE.—Calvin Woodward and George 
M. Woodward. Feb. 16, 1858. 
19,870.—KNITTING MACHINE.—Joseph K. Kilbourn and Edward 
. Kilbourn. Feb. 16, 1858. 


19.349.— SUN GLE MACHINE.—George Craine. Feb. 16, 1855. 


— — —4—9——————— 


APPLICATIONS FOR EXTENSIONS. 


OPPONENTS of extensions must fle written objections in the 


Patent Office at least 20 days before the day-of-hearing ; and on 
the Patent Office, and state the reasons of their opposition. All 
testimony—pro or con—must be taken and transmitted in ac- 
cordance with the official rules, which will be furnished on ap- 


plication. The under-named patentees have recently peti- 


tioned for extensions (for seven years) of patents granted to 
them in the year 1858:— 


J. B. CREIGHTON, Akron, Ohio.—Railroad Car for Day and 
Night Service—Patented May 18, 1858; re-issued Sept. 21, 1858 ; 
testimony will close on April 16, next; last day for filing 
arguments and examiner's report, April 26; day-of-hearing, 
May 1. 


JOSEPH JORDAN, JUN., Manayunk, Pa., and THOMAS EUSTICE, 
Hartford, Conn.— Machine for grinding and sizing Paper-pulp 
—Patented May 18, 1858 ; re-issued Dec. 4, 1860; testimony will 
close on April 16, next; last day for filing arguments and 
examiner's report, April 26 ; day-of-hearing, May 1. 


Horace WooDMAN, Saco, Maine.—Power and Hand Drill.— 
Patented May 25, 1858; testimony will close on April 28, next ; 
last day for filling arguments and examiner's report, May 3; 
day-of-hearing, May 8. 

DEXTER PIERCE, Pawlet, Vt.— Clothes-pín.—Patented May 
25, 1858 ; testimony will close on April 23, next; last day for 
filing arguments and examiner's report, May 3; day-of-hear- 
ing, May 8. ` 

GEORGE K. Snow, Watertown, Mass.—Muchine for aficing 
Post-office Stamps to Letters.—Patented May 18, 1858; re-issued 
Aug. 20, 1867; testimony will close on April 16, next; last day 
for filing arguments and examiner’s report, April 26; day-of- 
hearing, May 1. 


Jony C. BrRDsSELL, South Bend, Ind.—Michinery for hull- 
ing and thrashing Clover.—Patentea May 13, 1858; re-issued 
April 8, 1862; testimony will close on April 16,next; last day 
for filing arguments and examiner’s report, April 26; day-of- 
hearing, May 1. 

J. S. TRoxEL, Greensburg, Pa.—Harvester.—Patented May 11, 
1858; and re-issued on June 11, 1867, and Aug. 20, 1867; testimo- 
ny will close on April9, next; last day for filing arguments 
and examiner’s report, April 19; day-of-hearing, April 24. 

SoLomon P. SMITH, Waterford, N. Y.— Car-wheel—Patented 
May 29, 1860; and re-issued Feb. 13, 1872; the same having been 
patented in England May 14, 1858; testimony will close on 
April 16, next; last day for filing arguments and examiner's 
report, April 26; day-of-hearing, May 1. 


— — 


ENQLISH PATENT JOURNAL. 


LIST OF APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 


ON WHICH 


Provisional Protections 


HAVE BEEN OBTAINED IN ENGLAND 
AMERICAN INVENTORS. 


[ Thir listis condensed weekly from the “ Journalofthe British 
ey of Patents," expressly for the ** AMERICAN 
ARTISAN.” 


BY OR FOR 


162.—P ROCESS OF WATERPROOFING LEATHER, ETC.—Wm. Mor- 
ris, Philadelphia, Pa.—Jan. 18, 1872. 


163.—IMPROVEMENT IN RELIEF VALVES, ETO.—A. F. Allen, 
Providence, R. I.—Jan. 18, 1872. 

169.—PRINTING-PREess.—A. Campbell, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Jan. 18, 
1872. j 

179.—MECHANICAL CLUTCH FOR FRICTION BRAKES.—F. G. Bates, 
Springfield, Mass., R. Baker, Middletown, Conn., and P. Fer- 
guson, New Haven, Conn.—Jan. 19, 1872. 

180.—LOCK FOR FIREARMS.—W. F. Parker, Meriden, Conn.—Jan. 
19, 1872. 
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218.—HOIST OR ELEVATOR.—Thomas Silver, New York City.— 
Jan, 23, 1872. 

219. MECHANISM FOR CHANGING SHUTTLE-BOXES IN LOOMS.— 
James Brierly, Worcester, and James Brierly, Milbery, 
Mass.—Jan. 23, 1872. 


220.—_ RAILWAY CARRIAGE AXLES AND WHEELS.—E. Doty and 
G. W. Miltimore, Janesville, Wis., R. Mickel, Chicago, Ill., 


s and J. Mickel, New Lisbon, N. Y.—Jan. 23, 1872. 


G. L., oF N. Y.—The method of galvanizing iron with a crys- 
talline surface is as follows:—Clean the plates with dilute 
muriatic acid, and scouring with sand or emery. Lay the 
plates alternately with their layers of granulated zincina 
bath of two quarts of muriate of tin in three hundred gal- 


lons of water. In about two hours a thin flm of tin will be 
deposited by galvanic action on the plates. The tinned plates 
are then lifted and drawn throagh a bath of molten zinc, 
covered with sal-ammoniac to prevent the oxydation of the 
zinc during the process, 


E. N., or INp.—Some years ago, in the composing-room of the 
New York Tribune,type-cases with movable bottoms were in- 
troduced, and, we believe, gave good satisfaction. The bot- 
toms could always be kept conveniently full in composition, 
and in distribution could be lowered to recelve any quantity 
of type. 


O. P., oF ILL.—So far as we know, your combination of a dry- 
ing device with a header and thrasher i8 novel and patenta- 
ble. But it is doubtful if you would find the manufacture of 
the machines a paying process. To cutthe heads from the 
standing grain, paes them to an oven to make them dry 
enough to thrash, and then to thrash, winnow, and sack, is 
rather too complicated and expensive an operation, we 
should say. Your mode of conveying the heads to the 
thrasher is, however, by itself apparently both new and use- 
ful, and in California and Australia, where the grain ripens 
dry enough for thrashing direct from the harvester-cutters, 
it might, perhaps, be advantageously used. 


A. N., oF VT.—Your machine for drying wool in all but the 
merest details is identical with that 'of Hiram Smith, patent- 
ed in 1863. He claimed “an elongated fan extending through 
the whole length of the air-chamber," and operating in a 
certain specifled manner. You are correct in thinking that 
the utilization of the suint of wool offers an opportunity 
for profitable invention, and your ideas on this subject seeni 
to us to be of value. 


E. L. O., or N. J.—To make a good washing-fluid, powder 
half a pound of borax, aud dissolve it in twenty gallons of 
water. 


B. R., oF Pa.—If, from the construction of your apparatus, 
you cannot introduce iron bands or screws to join the 
&plints, try raw-hide, applied wet. In drying, it will shrink 
and hold firmly as long as protected from moisture. To 
avoid absorption of moisture from the air, coat with an ordi- 
nary waterproof varnish. 


T. J., or N. Y.—Experiments were made years ago to produce 
illuminating gas from coal-tar by the action of superheated 
steam, and proved miserable failures. 


L. M. S., or Conn.—We know of no machine for crushing 
boiled roots, etc., and mixing them with meal for cattle- 
feed. This is ordinarily very imperfectly done by manipu- 
lating the materials with a scoop-shovel. 


K. S, oF Onro.—You will be unable to fuse platinum in 
graphite crucibles, as the carbon will unite with the metal 
to make it brittle. There have been instances where plati- 
num has been fused with coke in clay crucibles, but the plan 
is probably of no practical value. ° 


U. F., oF N. H.—You can make a cheap ink by dissolving 
three ounces of the solid extract of logwood in four gallons 
of water, and adding half an ounce of bichromate of pot- 
ash 'dissolved in a pint of water. It will not corrode steel- 
pens, and is sald to be quite permanent. 


L. C. N., OF Mass.—You can easily estimate the quantity of 
asphalt required for your cellar. Eight pounds will cover 
one cubic foot to the depth of about three-fourths of an 
Inch. 


E. R., or Mrss.—One cubic foot of earth rammed or compact- 
ed will weigh one hundred pounds. A cubic foot of marble 
weighs one hundred and sixty-eight pounds. 


W. 8., or Mo.—Hot-blast has been used at a temperature of 
seven hundred degrees with advantage. Ithas been found 
in some Scottish iron-works that a saving of five cwt. of 
coke per tun of iron was effected by using a blast of six 
hundred and fifty, instead of one at four hundred degrees, as 
had previously been used. 


T. W., oF Ky.—Your plan of making a metal railway-car of 
steel wire woven stiffly to form sides and roof, would seem 
more feasible if you had described any adequate means of 
performing the operation, 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF physical laws, by comparing the observed and 
TECHNOLOGY. computed results. In the fourth year they carry 
WE herewith present an engraving of the Mas- | onsystematic investigations of particular subjects, 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, a Boston insti- | or pursue such portions of certain specified courses 
tution holding high rank for the practical charac-|as have a direct bearing on their professional 
ter of the instruction given and the comprehensive | studies." 
range of studies taught in its classes. These in-| We have not space for a detailed sketch of the 
clude in a four years’ course pure and applied | method of instruction pursued in each depart- 
mathematics, the physical and natural sciences | ment, but append in full that given of the course 
and their applications, drawing, mental and polit- in mechanical engineering, not only as an exam- 
ical science, and, of the languages, English, French,| ple of the system now most approved in the 
and German. "These studies are arranged to qual- | schools, but as affording hints of mental drill to 
ify the students for the practical pursuit of any | some who may be striving to educate themselves 
of the industrial arts. All the studies of the | without the very great advantage of skillful and 
first and second years are pursued by the whole | energetic teachers. 
school; but at the commencement of the third * Besides the ordinary lectures and recitations, 


and upon the drawing-board. In mining engi- 
neering, the chemical processes, etc., are made 
identical,as nearly as possible, with those actual. 
ly required in practice. A mining and metallur. 
gical laboratory is maintained, and is provided 
with the most approved dressing and mill ma. 
chinery for gold and silver ores now in use in 
California and Nevada, “ consisting of an ore. 
crusher, a five-stamp battery, an amalgamating 
pan, a separator, and a concentrator; and the 
equipment will be completed by the addition of 


roasting and smelting furnaces, and all the ma. 
chinery necessary for treating all kinds of ores,” 

* The experimental work of the laboratory is 
carried on by the students under the immediate 
supervision of an instructor. A sufficiently large 
quantity of ore is assigned to each student, who 
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year each student elects to follow one or another there are in the department of mechanical engi- 
of the following special courses :— neering two distinct kinds of instruction; the 
first is that given in the drawing rooms in making 
sketches and finished drawings of machinery 
i 188 — — from models; the second is the practical instruc- 
8 : baa é à 

IMT. A Course in Geology end Mining Engineering. | tion by projecte. These projects, given in connec 
V. X Course in Chemistry. ion with the lectures and complementary to them, 
! are of three kinds. "The projects of the first kind 


VI. A Course in Science and Literature. 
VII. A Course in Natural History. comprise those in applied cinematics, having for 


“During the first two years, the whole subject | their object to determine, from the graphical rep- 
of physics is discussed in a series of lectures, resentation of the motion, the form adapted to 
which are attended by all the regular students, each piece of mechanism. They include the con- 
The various branches are treated both mathemat- | struction of cams, eccentrics, link-work, and all 
ically and experimentally, and especial attention | kinds of gearing. Projects of the second kind 
is given to the explanation of the methods which | are exercises in the construction of parts of ma- 
have been used [in the most extended investiga- | Chines, such as axles, cranks, valves, pistons, and 
tions of generalphysical laws. In all cases, the | finally of complete machines, from numerical 
theoretical discussion of the question is followed | data. Projects of the third kind are not given 
by a full account of its practical applications, until the students have been made acquainted 
The Institute possesses an extensive collection of | Withthe doctrine of the strength of materials, so 

| 


I. A Course in Mechanical Engineering. 
II. A Course in Civil and Topographical Engineer- 


physical apparatus. The lectures are also illus-| #8 to be able to find the dimensions of pieces to 
trated by a very large number of photographs on | resist flexure, shearing, torsion, etc. They consist 
glass, which are projected upon a screen by means | 9f original designs for machines, involving the 
of the calcium light. determination of the strength, dimensions, and 
“In the third year the students enter the physi- | Proper proportions of the severa! parts by calcu. 
cal laboratory,and learn to use the different in- | lation.” 
struments and to perform a variety of experi- 
ments, Special attention is paid to the testing of 


Instruction in civil engineering is given by lec- 
tures and recitations, and by practice in the field 
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first samples it, and determines its character and 
value by analysis and assays, and makes such 
other preliminary examinations as serve to indi- 
cate the proper method of treatment. He then 
treats the given quantity, makes a careful exam- 
ination of the products at each step of the pro- 
cess, ascertains the amount of wer, water, 
chemicals, fuel, and labor expended, and thus 
learns approximately the effectiveness and econo- 
my of the method adopted. The Institute has 
now on hand about eleven tuns of gold and silver 
ores, representing over seventy different mines in 
Colorado and Utah, which were collected by the 
Institute party of professors and students during 
their recent trip to these Territories.” In connec- 
tion with this department, moreover, there is a 
“typical set of modelsof mining machinery, chief- 
ly from Freiberg, Saxony, used in the course of 
instruction. They are designed mainly to illus- 
trate the principles of the various processes of 
mining and ore dressing, but combine also the 
latest improvements in machines. They show, in 
detail, the methods of working urderground by 
underhand and overhand stoping, the timbering 
and walling of shafts and levels. the arrange- 
ments of pumps, man-engines, ladder-ways, hoist- 
ing-ways, the sinking of shafts, etc. The ma- 
chines for ventilation, as well as those for ore- 
dressing, are working models, with all their parts 
made proportional. The latter illustrate all the 
stages of the concentration of ores. It is pro- 
posed, as opportunity offers, to add to this collec- 
tion other similar models. The collection of ores 
and vein stones is constantly receiving additions 
from the various mining regions.” 
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FIRE-ESCAPES, 


THERE is a law in force in New York City which 
requires that tenement-houses shall be furnished 
with fire-escapes. These apparatus commonly 
consist of an iron balcony in front of the windows 
of each story, with iron ladders extending to the 
ground. These are, perhaps, the most economical 
in construction of any that could be devised ; they 
are not liable to get out of order, and, although 
some difficulty might naturally be expected in 
securing by their aid the escape of women and 
children frightened by flames raging in their 
dwelling, they are doubtless as efficient as any yet 
devised for operation without skilled assistance. 
Their unsightliness, however, is a drawback that 
seems to stand in, the way of their adoption in 
cases where the appearance of the building is a 
matter of solicitude. This is illustrated by an ex- 
ample that came before the courts a few days 
since. The owner of a building occupied by seve- 
ral families claimed exemption from the provisions 
of the law on the ground that the structure was 
not a “ tenement-house," but a“ French flat." To 
this the Superintendent of Buildings excepted 
that changing the name did not change the fact,and 
that the superior social status of the occupants of a 
dwelling was never yet known to save them from 
the consequences of a conflagration around them. 
It may be some time before it is decided whether 
a French flat must have a fire-escape like a tene- 
ment, but it requires only a little common sense to 
see that it is quite right that in neither should any 
precautions against danger from fire be neglected. 

In noting the history of fire-escapes—and the 
subject is periodically agitated every few years— 
it will be found that the matter has been almost 
wholly neglected by builders, and the invention of 
safety apparatus has been mainly directed to 
buildings not made with any direct reference to 
their use. This is to a certain extent necessary, 
for houses could scarcely be rebuilt to adapt them 
especially to the adoption of a fire-escape. But in 
the original construction of buildings the matter is 
different, and architects are to blame for not plac- 
ing a fire-escape in the same important category 
with other modern improvements.” Had this 
been enjoined as a rule in New York City ten 
years ago, a very large proportion of its dwell- 
ings would to-day be exempt from all danger to 
the lives of their occupants because of fire, and 
the advantages afforded for the saving of property 
as well as life would, doubtless, have led to some 
little abatement from the now current rates of 
insurance. 


.| nected with its wheels. 


FARM TRAMWAYS. 


THE exigencies of agriculture in other countries 
frequently call for appliances that would hardly 
meet with favorable consideration here, as, for 
example, the wire-rope tramway used for trans- 
porting beet-roots from the fields to the factory on 
some of the sugar farms in France. The same 
remark will apply to another project, also lately 
introduced in France, by M. Henri Corbin, who, for 
agricultural transport, proposes to lay down wood- 
en rails topped with iron,and serving as roadways 
for trains peculiar in construction and unique 
in operation. The function of the locomotive is 
to simply supply steam to engines on the cars, 
each car carrying its own motor appropriately con- 
In this way, the adhesion 
of all the wheels of the train upon the rails is to 


*| be secured instead of that only of the locomotive 


drivers. The idea has little novelty, and is nota- 
ble rather for the boldness with which it is advo- 
cated for farm uses—purposes which, for more 
than ordinary transit or transportation, require 
cheapness and simplicity in all the means em- 
ployed. 

But the idea of portable railways—even though 
the cars, like the “trolleys” of coa!-miues, had to 
be run by manual power—is a good one. Portable 
tracks have been adopted with very great saving 
in the cost of hauling dirt, stone, etc., by railway 
contractors and engineers, and there are many 
cases where the same can be advantageously done 
in agricultural operations. In these latter, as in 
railway practice, the use of horses would be prac, 
ticable if carts specially adapted to them were 
provided, but it is doubtful whether any track 
could be made, except at & cost greater than its 
worth, that would retain upon it the wheels of an 
ordinary lumber wagon. To provide the requisite 
stability to such a track, no doubt, a judicious com 
bination of iron sleepers and fish-joints will be 
required, should the use of portable railways ever 
become sufficiently extended to direct attention to 
this, as yet, comparatively undeveloped branch of 
construction. 


OUR STREETS. | 

AMONG the strongest evidences of the misgovern- 
ment to which New York City has been for many 
years subjected, there are none more palpable than 
the condition of many of the streets. In the First 
Ward, there are, it is stated on good authority, but 
ten carts and as many men employed to remove 
the accumulated refuse of the winter. Of course, 
this is wholly inadequate, and, aside from the in- 
herent offensiveness of such a state of affairs. 
there must spring from it the almost absolute 
certainty that the irruption of any epidemic with 
the advent of warm weather will be both invited 
and strengthened by the festering rubbish allowed 
to gather and remain in the streets. As ordinarily 
constructed, our street.surfaces, even when swept 
and garnished, are bad enough in their capacity 
for absorbing substances sure to be afterward ex- 
haled in the form of deadly vapors; but, when 
covered with several inches of decaying material, 
the nuisance should no longer be endured. Prompt 
action in clearing the surface is required for the 
preservation of the public health, and, as soon as 
spring opens, the liberal use of disinfectants 
should be resorted to. 

The condition to which we have here alluded, 
however, will hardly be more than temporarily 
rectified until the entire system of street construc- 
tion and cleaning is reorganized on a much more 
scientific basis than at present seems likely. The 


advantages of a pavement laid upon an impervi- 
ous bed, both to keep noxious liquids from being 
absorbed and to prevent noisome vapors from being 
exhaled, have long been acknowledged, but no care 
is had to provide a layer of concrete under the 
cobble-stones. Every few years the project is 
loudly advocated of washing the streets with water 
drawn from the rivers on either side the city, a pro- 
ject shown to be perfectly feasible by the success 
of the Holly system of town supply, but no action 
has ever been taken on the plan. It is manifest, 
furthermore, that a man at the end of a shovel, 
even though much more energetic in its use than 
city employees are apt to be, is quite inefficient for 
street-cleaning compared to the machinery that 
would be at once projected and produced were 
there any likelihood that a street-cleaning appa- 
ratus would be adopted by those who have the 
management of our thoroughfares under their con- 
trol, but who so persistently neglect them. 


WIND WACONS. 


RECENTLY a car on the Lafayette and Bloom 
ington Railway was blown bya gale along the 
track for a distance of six miles, at a rate rivaling 
that from the power of steam. Accident thus 
gave a modern example of what was one of the 
first projects for propelling cars on railways, viz., 
driving them by the pressure of the wind. In 
1830, a car with a sail was tried on the South Car- 
olina Railroad, and with the wind abeam carried 
fifteen passengers at a speed of fifteen miles an 
hour. Thirteen persons, together with three tuns 
of freight, were transported at ten miles an hour. 
But what seems even more surprising, it was 
found that the car would * sail within four points 
of the wind.” We believe that wind cars were 
also proposed, but probably never tried, on the 
elevated oue-rail tramways that forty years ago 
or thereabouts were favored by a class of English 
projectors. 

As a practical method of locomotion, wind wag- 
ons, which have been tried under conditions other 
than those afforded on railway tracks, will hardly 
compete with any of the means common in civil- 
ized countries. But John Chinaman, who does 
nothing as any one else does it, and whose arrange- 
ments for work are very much like those of an 
ingenious boy, has contrived to bring the wind 
into subjection for purposes of propulsion, and 
this, too, in connection with that useful but com- 
monplace appliance, the wheelbarrow. According 
to a volume recently published by a traveler in 
that country :—‘In the northern provinces [of 
China], they use a kind of one-wheeled cart or 
wheelbarrow to which they attach sails, and trim- 
ming them to the wiud manage to make the air 
push the load along, while the Cooley walks behind 
and steers with the handles, just as he would 
without the sail. This kind of wheelbarrow is 
sometimes seen in the lower provinces, especially 
when a laborer has a heavy load to carry a long 
distance. An instance where an emigrant rigged 
up a wheelbarrow after the European pattern, and 
put it under sail, was related by some of the Eng- 
lish residents of Swatow, and it was striking in 
its originality. This Cooley traveled four hundred 
and twenty miles with the wheelbarrow and sail, 
having on board over two hundred pounds of bag- 
gage. In wind vehicles of this sort, the sail being 
fastened only at the top and bottom, and even 
there to hoops that will turn upon the mast, it 
will always keep its broadside to the wind, no 
matter in what direction the vehicle is turned. 
The skill is displayed in keeping the barrow up- 
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riglit in the gusts, and so turning in the selection 
of the path as to keep the wind behind the sail.” 


— 9 4—— 


Concerning Cast'steel. 

THE invention of cast-steel is assigned to Ben- 
jamin Huntsman, who perfected it in 1740, after 
many experiments and repeated losses and dis- 
couragements. He carefully guarded his secret, 
and for a long time with success, till it was dis- 
covered, as it is said, by a rival manufacturer 
disguised as a beggar, after which the manufac. 
ture soon became general, The melting process 
is as follows: The steel is broken into small 
pieces, and put by means of a conical-shaped 
funnel into a melting-pot or crucible, holding 
about 34 ]bs., made of a peculiar dark-gray clay. 
Before charging the crucibles they are gently 
heated to a red heat on an annealing grate, and 
then placed with covers of the same material 
upon fire-clay stands in the melting-furnace, and 
covered with coke, till furnace and pots are ata 
white heat. Each furnace holds 24 crucibles. 
These are kept covered by fresh supplies of coke 
as required, till the metal is thoroughly melted, 
which is known by its clear surface and motion- 
less state in the pot. When ready, the crucible 
is taken by tongs from the furnace, and the steel 
is poured slowly into moulds prepared for its re- 
ception. The moulds can be opened, and the ingots 
taken out, and removed into the yard to cool, a 
few minutes after they have been cast. As soon 
as the pots are empty, the lids are put on and 
then are replaced in the furnace, a quantity of 
coke is put in, and the holes are covered. When 
the coke has burned down so as not to be higher 
than the pot-lids, a fresh charge of steel is put in 
and the former process is repeated for & second 
and a third time, after which new pots are neces- 
sary. 

Another plan is Heath's process of melting, also 
adopted to a considerable extent. This consists 
in cutting the bars into pieces, placing them in 
the pots with a certain amount of charcoal, and, 
when brought to a melting heat, sufficient man- 
ganese is added to make the steel weldable. Steel 
thus prepared is particularly adapted for all pur- 
poses where soft welding is required. In some 
instances spiegeleisen is also added as a ready 
vehicle for imparting the manganese. 

Tool-steel, shect.steel, and steel wire are the 
chief classes into which cast-steel is manufac- 
tured. ; 

For tool-steel the best ingots are selected. The 
ends of each being broken to determine its texture 
and temper, it is heated to a red heat, and drawn 
under the steam hammer to the sizes required. 

For steel wire the ingots are roughly drawn 
under the hammer into billets 114 inch square, 
and sent to the rolling-mill, where they are passed 
at a red heat between grooved rollers, and re- 
duced at one heating to a quarter-inch thick, and 
from 2 ft. run out to 70 ft. long. The rapidity of 
the rolls is such that, notwithstanding the partial 
cooling of the steel by lying on the floor, during 
its passage through the rolls it becomes reheated 
from “warm red” to “bright red” by their 
action. From the last pair of rolls, the rods (as 
they are now called) are coiled upon a drum 
about 26 inches in diameter, tied in bundles, and 
passed to the wire mill, where they are subjected 
to an annealing process and an acid bath, and are 
then drawn through steel plates while cold. These 
operations are repeated from three to five times, 
according to the fineness of the wire required. 
The wire used for the umbrella-frames, ranges 


from 13 to 15 wire-gauge numbers. For other 
purposes any degree of fineness can be obtained. 

The process of annealing is as follows: The 
wire is placed, coiled, in large quantities, in a cast- 
iron vessel, actual contact with which is prevented 
by the insertion of bricks into cast-iron ribs. 
The vessel is closed, and very gradually brought, 
with its contents, to a red heat, at which it re- 
mains from 12 to 15 hours, when it is as gradually 
cooled. 

To produce sheet-steel, large quantities of which 
are demanded for the steel-pen trade, the ingot is 
treated as before, but hammered to about 5gths of 
an inch thick. It ie then taken to the rolling 
mill and passed through flat rollers while at red 
heat, till it is about 22 wire-gauge. In this state 
it is suitable for circular saws and kindred pur- 
poses. It is next subjected to the annealing pro- 
cess and acid bath, and then rolled in a cold state 
till it becomes hard, or, as it is technically called, 
"dense, The first annealing will permit the 
steel to be reduced to 30 wire- gauge. The anneal- 
ing and bathing process are repeated as often 
as the steel requires softening and cleaning, till 
the desired sizes are obtained. This cold.rolled 
steelis turned to a variety of uses, such as clock 
and watch-springs, children's toys, etc. 


Lumber Trade of Albany, N. Y. 

IN the last thirty years the Albany lumber trade 
has made extraordinary strides. Instead of being 
confined to the Upper Hudson for its supply, lum- 
ber is now received in vast quantities from Cana- 
da and Michigan, also from Indiana, Ohio, Penn- 
eylvania, and the Lake Champlain District. In 
1841, all the lumber which was carried over the 
Erie and Champlain Canals only amounted to 
449,005 fect. In 1871 the receipts, per canal 
alone, of sa wn lumber and shingles were 446,125,- 
800 feet; nearly millions for thousands as com- 
pared with 1841. But in addition to this amount, 
there are the receipts by rail, of which no account 
is kept, but amounting to several millions of feet. 
These receipts are a little under those of 1870, but 
the sales of the year exceed in quantity and value 
those of any previous year. A year ago the stock 
of lumber was 90,000,000 feet, now it is only 
10,000,000, an increased sale of 20,000,000 on ac- 
count of stock. Again the sales of 1870 were es- 
timated in money value at $9,774,093; for 1871 
they will exceed $11,000,000. Some of the lum- 
ber dealers put the increase at even a larger fig- 
ure, pointing to the fact that prices are at least ten 
per cent. higher on pine, and five per cent. on 
spruces and hemlocks. 

Of the 450,000,000 feet of lumber received in 
the Albany market during 1871, about 100,000,000 
feet was Canada pine, 100,000,000 Michigan pine, 
and the remainder from Ohio, Indiana, and Penn- 
sylvania, and spruce and hemlock from Lake 
Champlain, Glenn's Falls, Fort Edward, and the vi. 
cinity. The Western Canada pine is carried down 
the Ottawa River to Montreal, then up the river 
St. Lawrence as far as Lake St. Peter, a distance 
of seventy miles, where the river Sorel, one of ita 
tributaries, runs into it. The Sorel rises in the 
northern part of Lake Champlain, and is naviga- 
ble the whole distance between the lake and the 
St. Lawrence, thus making an easy though a 
roundabout passage for the lumber to the lake. 
through which it passes to Whitehall, and thence 
by the Ch:mplain Canal to Albany. But there is 
some talk of simplifying the route by cutting a 
canal due south from Montreal to the Sorel River, 
a distance of only twelve miles, the angle formed 


by the two rivers being so intensely acute. This 
would save at least 140 miles of navigation up tlie 
St. Lawrence and down the Sorel. The Eastern 
Canada lumber, from Toronto and Port Huron, all 
comes to market by way of the Oswego Canal to 
Syracuse, and then on by the Erie Canal to Albany. 
The Michigan timber comes by the Lake Cham- 
plain route and by Erie Canal from Buffalo. The 
cost of transportation from Oswego is about $3 50 
per 1,000 feet of lumber ; from Buffalo it is $5 50 
per 1,000 feet. But the distance from Syracuse 
to Oswego is only 85 miles, as against 150 miles to 
Buffalo The hemlock and spruce cut in the 
Champlain district, of course, come over the Cham- 
plain Canal. 
„ 
Pumping Engines. 

M. H. AUDEMAR, the able mining engineer of 
Blanzy Saone-et-Loire, France, has recently set to 
work, at the Shaft St. Marie, a pumping engine he 
has designed, and which raisea in one lift, from 
the depth of 1,115 feet, a volume of 770 gallons 
per minute. The engine, of 250 horse-power, is 
placed at a depth of 984 feet from the surface, in 
a chamber excavated in the rock, and measuring 
82 feet in length, 26 feet in breadth, and 23 feet in 
height. There are two engines coupled on the 
same shaft with one fly-wheel. On the extension 
of the piston-rods are placed the force-pumps, con- 
sisting of four horizontal plungers, which send 
the water into a common air-chamber. The engines 
are supplied with steam from boilers on the 
ground level. The steam-pipe is 773 inches in 
diameter, and the loss of pressure is but very 
small. Leaving the air-chamber, the water is led 
up to the ground level by a conduit following the 
sides of the shaft, and which is supported by 
brackets built in the wall. | 

Elevating pumps in the lowest level of the shaft 
raise the water into subsiding reservoirs, where it 
leaves behind it the clay, mud, and gravel, that 
would prevent action of the force-pumps. The 
valves are so arranged as to reduce to a minimum 
the seat area, so that there may be only a slight 
difference between the upper and lower pressure 
at the moment of lifting. The valves are in cast- 
8teel, and are made spherical at the point of con- 
tact with the seat. They are found to work with- 
out any shock, and operate neiselessly, although 
they make about 18 strokes & minute, & considera- 
ble speed for sucha pump. The steady working 
of these pumps confirms the expectations they 
raised when first set to work, and M. Audemar has 
apparently solved with success, thanks to the bold 
means he has employed, a problem of which the 
difficulties are well known.—Cor. Engincering. 


FIRE-AND-WATER-PROOFING FaBRics.—J. A. 
Carteron, of Lille, in France, proposes a method for 
fire-proofing fabrics. In this, sulphate of alumina, 
oleic acid, and alcohol are properly mixed and 
then allowed to settle, the surplus acid and alco- 
hol are then poured off, and the precipitate is 
pressed into blocks, which can afterwards be dis- 


solved in water. 
— . —U— 


IN one of the great industries of Paris, out of a 
hundred persons arriving at affluence, seventy 
rose from the lowest step of the ladder, twenty 
commenced in good circumstances, thanks to their 
fathers, six owing totheir grandfathers. To four 
only fortune has been long in the family. In an- 
other city, eighty per cent. of the wealthy rave 
been the true architects of their own fortunes du. 
ing the past twenty-five years. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We wish our readers to understand that, in freely publishing 
communications, we do not hold ourselves responsible for the 
opinions of our correspondents, inasmuch as we may occasion- 
ally publish views opposed to our own. 


Messrs. EDITORS :—I would respectfully submit 
for criticism the following. I have a device—a 
mode] canal—that I claim demonstrates the fact 
and solves the problem of cheap canal transporta- 
tion. It consists in moving the water and floating 
the boats, instead of drawing them through the 
water. Fifty boats of one hundred feet each can 
be floated on each mile; they might be coupled as 
railroad cars are, and but few hands are needed to 
take charge of the same. The amount of power 
required to create and maintain a current would 
be trifling as compared with the method now in 
use. It is manifesta canal built and worked after 
this plan would increase many-fold the capacity 
over the present ones in use. You are at liberty to 
co as you see fit with this. Respectfully, 

FRANK RANSOM. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1872. 
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Messrs. Eprtors:—I think I have never read 
an official document that, in so small a compass, 
contained so much valuable information as the 
annual report of Commissioner Leggett, published 
in the last two numbers of the AMERICAN ARTI- 
SAN. His remarks and suggestions are, I think, 
invaluable, and it will be well to consider now 
that part which refers to the abolishment of the 
old form of Patent Office Report. 

Mr. Leggett says :—“ It is questionable whether 
the law has provided an adequate substitute." 
All with whom I have conversed, who in common 
with myself are interested, are clearly of opinion 
it is unquestionably inadequate, and that, while it 
would have been judicious to restrict the issue to 
those who were sufficiently interested to apply to 
the Patent Office direct for the Report, and who 
were willing to pay postage on the same, it was 
an injustice to inventors (and patentees who, 
under the old law, were furnished a copy of the 
year in which their patent was issued), and who 
have not only paid the Government for all their 
expenses, but have accumulated a fund in the 
treasury of $760,000, to cut off the only means of 
information on which they depended to direct 
their efforts. Why should not this fund—or so 
much as may be necessary—be expended to com- 
plete the series from 1868, under the judicious 
management of our present Commissioner ? 

No report issued from Washington ever was or 
will be so beneficial to inventors, and through in- 
ventors to the country, as the Patent Office Re- 
ports. An inventor cannot and dare not work in 
the dark as to what is doing in that department, 
and if he be poor he cannot, under the present 
law, obtain the desired information, as Mr. Leg- 
gett has very clearly shown; but he would pore 
over the old * Reports" with as much interest and 
profit as the lawyer over his * Digest," they were 
his lamp and guide, and I do most sincerely hope 
Congress will, on the suggestions made by Mr. 
Commissioner Leggett, reconsider that part of the 
Act of July, 1870, and give us again that which, 
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with all its faults, was to inventors of priceless 
value. 

If this accumulated fund is not to be used “ for 
the advancement of the arts " (and in what better 
field than instructing inventors ?), what is the pur- 
pose that it can be rightfully applied to? 

I commend this valuable report to all interested 
for a careful reading, and hope it will result in a 
petition to Congress to complete and continue the 
Patent Office Reports. Yours respectfully, 


JOHN GWYNN. 
TIFFIN, OHIO, Feb. 20. 1872. 


Screw and Rivet Manufacture. 
From Engineering. 

BIRMINGHAM abounds in screw and rivet manu- 
facturers, Out of the numbers we may briefly 
describe the works of Messrs. Nettlefold and 
Chamberlain, where their patent process of manw 
facture is carried on. Besides their screwing- 
works in Broad Street, they have also other estab- 
lishments in another part of the town, and wire- 
drawing works at Smethwick, where they manu- 
facture wire for telegraph and other purposes 
besides what they employ at their screw-works. 
The screws manufactured by the firm are princi- 
pally wood-screws, but other threads are also cut, 
and they manufacture a quantity of screws for 
stove work and for reaping-machines, as well as 
for other special purposes. The rivets made here 
are chiefly those adapted for light work, such as 
are employed by tinmen and coopers, and weigh- 
ing from a few ounces to about 16 pounds per 
thousand. Up to a certain point the mode 
of manufacture of rivets and screws is simi- 
lar according to the process here employed. The 
first part of the operation for both classes of work 
is to cut the wire into the proper lengths, and to 
form the head. This, in the case of small work, is 
all done by one machine, and at one operation. 
Where comparatively thin wire is employed, the 
coil is simply hung over a wire attached at one 
end of the machine, one end being placed between 
the jaws of a feeder, but where heavier wire is 
employed it is necessary to pass it through a 
straightener before allowing it to enter the 
machine. The feeder consists of two jaws, which 
close as they move forward, gripping the wire, and 
carrying it into the machine, but separating as 
they move backwards, preparatory to making a 
second bite at the wire. The proper adjustment 
of this feeder is à matter of no small importance, 
depending, firstly, upon the required length of the 
screw or rivet; and, secondly, upon the size and 
thickness of head required. The character of, 
and consequently the amount of metal required 
for, the heads of screws, especially those employed 
for ecclesiastical ornaments gnd other fancy work, 
varies so much that no especial rule can be laid 
down for guidance as to the additional length of 
wire that must be allowed for the purpose, and 
the proper setting of the feed motion of the 
machine is, therefore, a matter which experience 
alone can properly reguiate. The machine having 
been properly adjusted for feed motion, and suit- 
able dies inserted for the formation of the 
head of the rivet or screw, it is set in motion; a 
crank action causes the feeder to draw in the wire, 
with a proper proportion of excess wire for the 
formation of the head projecting in front. The 
jaws of the feeder now hold the wire rigidly, 
whilst an eccentric action projects the head die 
forward from the opposite direction, stamping or 
rather squeezing the projection wire in a head of 
the required shape and form at one operation. 
This done, a cutter, working sidewise from the 
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machine, severs off the now finished rivet or screw 
stock, as the case may be. Another revolution of 
the machine causes a second rivet to be thrown 
out; and this goes on incessantly so long as the 
roll of wire lasts, the operation being perfectly 
automatic when once set in motion, and requiring 
but little attendance, so that one person is enabled 
to overlook several machines. Besides these hori- 
zontal machines, which will work with wire up to 
about one halfinch in thickness, there is also at 
these works a vertical or, as it is there called, an 
“upright” machine, which will take wire of a much 
greater thickness. For this the wire requires to 
be first cut into proper lengths by a suitable 
machine of simple construction. "The machine 
consists of a bed-plate, on which is a receptacle for 
the lower die or holder. On either side of this 
there is an upright, between which works a 
stamper in a suitable guide piece, at the bottom of 
which is fitted the upper die for forming the head 
of the rivet, and motion is given to it by an eccen- 
tric revolving on a shaft above, and which is 
driven direct by a strap from the overhead motion 
shaft. It is fed by hand. In both these machines 
the heads are made without heating the iron. 
The heads to which we have hitherto been refer- 
ring, so far as screws are concerned, are those 
which are round, and flat at the top, to be after- 
wards cut across for screw-drivers. Many screws, 
however, require to be made square-headed, for 
spanners, and these are generally forged by hand; 
but however neatly they may be made, it will 
always be found that there is a certain degree of 
irregularity in their shape which renders it neces- 
sary to pass them afterwards through a shaping 
machine. Besides the great expense of this, it is 
found that the heating and cooling of the iron, 
during the forging of the head, reduces its 
strength, and that the heads of such bolts will 
sometimes give way when subjected to a severe 
strain. The intelligent foreman of these works is 
just now perfecting a machine for pressing out 
square heads to bolts whilst the iron is in a cold 
state, by which not only will the work be done 
much cheaper, but the necessity for subsequent 
shaping, and the depreciation of the metal above 
referred to, will be avoided. From specimens 
which were shown to us, there would appear to be 
very little doubt but that this great object has 
now been successfully accomplished. As, however, 
the machine has not yet been patented, we are not 
at liberty at present to give any further details 
concerning it, or to state more definitely how the 
desired end is effected. The screw stocks having 
now been completed, the next process is to smooth 
down the heads, and to give them the proper size 
and form. The machine for this consists of a 
revolving holder, into which the end of the stock 
is firmly fixed, so that the head will revolve be- 
tween two cutters shaped to cut it to the pro- 
per form. As soon as the machine is set in 
motion, the attendant draws up a lever which 
causes the cutters to close upon either side of the 
screw-head. These, however, are firmly set so 
that they will not approach one another beyond a 
certain point—otherwise this operation would 
have to be very carefully effected, and the result 
tested with calipers; and even then, with the 
greatest care, the screw-heads could not be so 
evenly made as they now are by these machines. 
After this, the stocks are placed into a hopper at- 
tached to another machine, from which, by a self- 
acting motion, they are caused to slide down a 
slotted incline, at the bottom of which is a revolv- 
ing vertical barrel, with circular cuts at intervals 
down its side; into these cuts the screw-stocks 
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fall one by one, with their heads projecting above 
the top of the barrel. They are then carried 
round beneath a small circular saw, which cuts the 
nick in the head for the screw-driver, after which 
the stock is thrown out of the machine and carried 
away to receive the final operation of screwing. 
The threading machines—which are worked ex- 
clusively by women and girls—require great ac- 
curacy in their adjustment; but when once pro- 
perly set, it is impossible that there can be any 
deviation in the thickness of the screws cut. The 
cutter consists of two parts—a die, against which 
the screw revolves, and a cutter, which is pressed 
by a lever against the opposite side of the screw; 
and these are first so set that they cannot approach 
within the proper distance of one another. The 
head of the screw is first fixed into a mandril 
head, where a driver-point enters the nick, and it 
is further firmly held in position by a set-screw. 
Of course, a good deal of knack is required in this 
branch of the manufacture to get the cutter al- 
ways into the trough of the screw, and so as not 
to cut the thread ; but the greatest nicety—which 
is only acquired by great practice—is required 
when the screws are gimlet-pointed. Of course, 
on this class of work the women are all paid by 
the piece; and whilst some will only earn about 
8s. a week, others doing precisely the same kind 
of work will earn as much as 18s. or 20s. a week. 
The packing of screws in paper is all done by 
hand, and with the greatest rapidity, the screws 
being put down side by side, alternate head and 
tail, by the two hands working together, each 
placing a screw with the head outwards, and ris 
ing row upon row until the required number— 
generally a gross—is completed. They are then 
tied up and labeled, and are then ready for the 
market. It may be here remarked that the break- 
ing-off of part of the heads of wood screws which 
not unusually occurs, is owing generally not to 
any error in making the screws, as might natu- 
rally be supposed, but more often in consequence 
of the wire having received a twist in the opera- 
tion of drawing. This causes a strain in the fibers 
of the metal, which too often cracks open during 
the operation of gathering in the metal in forming 
the head. 
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Centenary of the First Lithographer. 

THE people of Munich have been celebrating 
the centenary of Senefelder, the founder of litho- 
graphy, and the ministers and leading people of 
Germany’s most art-loving city have taken their 
share in the commemoration. 

Benefelder was born at Prague, November, 
1771, and died at Munich in 1834. He had just 
commenced the study of the law at Göttingen 
when his father died, and the res anguste domi 
compelled the young man to do something for a 
living. His father had succeeded as an actor, 
and young Senefelder determined to try the same 
line, but utterly failed. He took to scribbling 
plays, and was more successful. Being often in 
press-rooms, he was led to observe the art of print- 
ing, and ultimately mastered it. : 

After several attempts—which somewhat recall 
Palifrey’s efforts in another direction—to invent a 
plan for taking off impressions of what he wrote, 
he was, like too many other inventors, indebted to 
an accident for the accomplishment of his aims. 
One day, when he had polished a stone plate for 
etching, his mother asked him to write a washing- 
bill. Not a scrap of paper was at hand, so he 
wrote the bill on the stone with a sort of chemical 
ink he had made for himself. Some time after it 
occurred to him, on looking at the stone, that by 


means of aquafortis and water, he might etch the 
stone so as to leave the writing in sufficient relief 
for printing from it. The experiment succeeded, 
and so soon ad he had brought this invention into 
practical form, he applied himself to the means of 
bringing it into operation, so as to gain a liveli- 
hood by it. 

Being unable to raise the necessary funds other- 
wise, this energetic youth enlisted as a private of 
artillery as substitute for a friend, who gave him 
$200. However, it seemed that he was again 
doomed to disappointment. On reaching Ingold- 
stadt with a party of recruits, it was discovered 
that he was not a native-born Bavarian, and there- 
fore was ineligible for service without a special 
license. 

However, this excursion was destined, notwith- 
standing, to be the making of him. By the assist- 
ance of Sleissner, the Elector's bandmaster, whom 
Senefelder managed to interest in his scheme, his 
plans were tried, and the Elector sent him a hun- 
dred florins, and promised the printer an exclusive 
privilege of printing. 

But many difficulties in the way of machinery 
and expense remained to be conquered, and Sene- 
felder deserves to be commemorated if only for 
the indomitable pluck and resolution which he 
displayed in the pursuit of his darling object. 
One such example is indeed worth one hundred 
thousand precepts against despair. In 1799, when 
only twenty-seven, he obtained an exclusive privi- 
lege for Bavaria, and carried on a considerable 
business, employing his two brothers and two 
apprentices, and in 1809 he was appointed—on the 
occasion of & lithographic office being formed 
for a survey of the kingdom—inspector of the 


royal lithographic establishment, with a salary of | 


1,500 florins, and permission to carry on his pri- 
vate business. He enjoyed this office until his 


death in 1834. 
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New Filtering Process. 


THE water-works of Duukerque, in France, 
completed in 1870, include the application of a 
filtering process, arranged by M. Pauwels, the 
city engineer in charge of the works. The filter. 
ing system of Dunkerque is analogous to the self. 
cleaning filters established at Paisley by Mr. 
Thom, and in which the duty is equal to 27,500 
gallons per 24 hours, with an area of 7,100 square 
feet. i 

The total thickness of M. Pauwels’ filter is only 
26 inches, arranged as follows :— 


in. 
Us Tilegact in Berita cement | 1" 
. ‘iles set in Portlan cemen è 
5 900 7 Formation | Calale gravel 18:118 
5:900 Culm 
1 882 Filtering bed of fine sand 1:882 
26: Total thickness in Inches, 26:000 


The 5˙9 inch of culm in the formation is laid in 
three beds, in which the fragments decrease in 
size from the bottom to the top. This material 
has given good results, allowing the water to 
flow through, and being absolutely impermeable 
to the grains of sand which form the upper bed. 
The gravel,on the contrary, allows the sand to 
pass gradually, gets choked rapidly, and reduces 
the useful effect of the filter. The duty of the 
filter reaches the proportion of 8 cube meters to 1 
square meter per 12 hours. 

It is well known that in a certain number of 
localities the results of filtration have not been 
entirely satisfactory. M. Pauwels believes that 
he has overcome all difficulties by the combination 
he has adopted, that is, by the use of the beds of 
coal-dust under the layer of sand. 
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British Gun Improvements. 


Two recent English novelties in ordnance re. 
late, the one to locomotive batteries, the other to 
the discharge of cannon by electricity. In the 
former the battery consists of a strong frame 
mounted on wheels running on rails, with a re. 
volving turret or cupola clad with &rmor—viz, 
first, a thin skin, for resisting small shot and frag. 
ments of shells, and an additional thicker coat of 
armor for more than half the circumference of the 
turret. The turret may be armed with guns or 
mitrailleuses. In the other, the gist of the invention 
consists in improved electrical mechanism for dis- 
charging ordnance at sea ; whenever by the motion 
of the vessel the gun attains the proper angle of 
elevation, a medium device or apparatus, depend. 
ent on the force of gravity, performs automatical. 
ly and at the precise desired moment. It is also 
claimed to be applicable to field-guns. 
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Disintegrating Leather Scraps. 


ON page 66, current volume of the AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, we gave a brief sketch of what pur. 
ported to be an English method of disintegrating 
scraps of leather with a view to their utilization 
for various purposes. We find that such a pro- 
cess is an Ainerican invention, having been pat. 
ented in this country June 29, 1871, by Mr. E. S. 
Hidden, of Milburn, N. V., who is making arrange. 
ments to conduct the manufacture on a large 
scale. We are informed that the shredded mate. 
rial has been successfully applied for journal. 
boxes, and, quite a different use, has been en. 
ployed as a substitute for curled hair in mattress. 
es and cushions. 

— 94 


UTILIZING TIN ScRAPS.—Of late many projects 
have been brought out for utilizing the tin from 
waste tin scrap. In one of the most recent of 
these the shearings are steeped in a bath of hy- 
drochloric acid until the tin is removed. The so- 
lution thus obtained is diluted with water, and a 
plate of oxydizable metal plunged into it to fonn 
& precipitate. This precipitate is collected and 
melted in a crucible, at the bottom of which the 
tin is deposited. 


PNEUMATIC TELEGRAPHY.— The vibrations pro- 
duced by intermittent pressure upon a column of 
air are a poor substitute for the pulsations of the 
electric wire. But some foreign inventors appear 
to have faith in the feasibility of this system of 
telegraphing, and one of them has received an 
English patent on & modification which consists in 
the adaptation of a barometrical tube to the pur- 
pose of telegraphy, and the indication of letters 
and figures by rises and falls of a liquid column. 


ARTIFICIAL LEATHER.—The latest idea for 
making artificial leather is to fasten refuse hair 
fibers together into a sheet by the aid of siccative 
oils. The hair is spread in layers, then saturated 
with boiled linseed oil, or an india-rubber com- 
pound. When saturated, it is placed in a press 
between hollow steam plates, and submitted to 
pressure, the layers being heated during the press- 
ure by steam forced through the plates. 


AN inventor in St. Valéry-sur-Somme, France, 
has devised a substitute for ordinary gunpowder 
machinery. A knife and a pair of rollers are 
used for cutting up gunpowder cakes into cubes. 
The cutting edges on the rollers are sharp, and 
come exactly opposite each other, but without 
touching, the free space between the rollers being 
dependent on the thickness of the cake. 
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NEW AMERICAN PATENTS. 


WE give, as follows, notices of some of the most 
interesting inventions for which Letters-Patent of 
the United States have recently been issued :— 


SCROLL-8A W.—'[l'. S. Greenman, Mystic Bridge, 
and C. A. Fenner, Mystic River, Conn.— Feb. 13.— 
The most noticeable feature of this invention is 
found in the use of a revolving frame supported 
on fixed tubes, and supporting the devices for 
straining the saw, so that the frame and its con- 
nections shall swivel freely around in any position 
without affecting the vertical motion or the strain 
on the saw. 


LUBRICATING BOX AND BEARING FOR UPRIGHT 
Suarrs.—J. P. Grosvenor, Lowell, Mass.— Feb. 13. 
—This apparatus comprises a box and vertical 
shaft-bearing constructed in such manner that the 
oil for lubricating them is raised, by the centri- 
fugal force created by the revolution of the shaft, 
from an oil-chamber within and at the bottom of 
the box, to the point of application of them. Also, 
the bearing of the shaft formed upon the outer 
circumference of a projection, the periphery of 
which extends over the inner wall of the oil-cham- 
ber. Also, vertical passage-ways formed in the 
lining outside the periphery of the just-aamed pro- 
jection, in combination with the latter and the 
suitably arranged oil-chamber. 


STOVE OR RANGE KETTLE.—L. D. Lothrop, 
Dover, N. H.— Feb. 13.— This stove or range kettle 
has a smaller or auxiliary bail pivoted to its side 
and arranged in suitable relation with the main 
bail and the kettle-body. There is also claimed, 
in combination with the kettle-body and main 
bail the lesser or auxiliary bail, with a hollow or 
concavity provided in its top, arranged to receive 
the main bail when down, so as to cause it to hold 
the smaller bail outward or from swinging back 
against the kettle. 


ROTARY ENGINE.—G. B. Massey, New York 
City.— Feb. 13.—In this novel rotary engine, the 
pistons radiate from the center of the cylinder and 
pass through packings peculiarly combined with a 
crank-shaped center-pin, allowing the piston- 
wheel to revolveon it at one end, while the driving- 
shaft is held rigidly at the other. 


SEWING-MACHINE NEEDLE AND ITS CARRYING- 
BAR.— A. M. Mathues, Media, Pa.— Feb. 19.— This 
inventor claims the combination, with a needle- 
bar having a transversed pin in the needle-receiv- 
ing orifice, of a needle having the upper part of its 
shank obliquely cut and rounded. 


BURIAL CASE.—J. Weidenmann, Hartford, Conn. 
—Feb. 13.—'l'his improvement in burial cases is 
constituted by an interior coffin and an outer case, 
with the space between filled with cement, or the 
like, poured or put in in a fluid or plastic state. 
The claim also covers certain novel features ad- 
junctive to that just set forth. i 


STEAM-HEATER.—S. L. Wiegand, Philadelphia, 
Pa.— Feb. 13.—This invention consists in a radia- 
tor formed of nested chambers made of thin duc- 
tile material, so embossed or corrugated as to sup- 
port each other laterally at numerous points. Also, 
in the combination of clamps with chambers 
formed of ductile metal, corrugated, embossed, or 
roughened. Also,in channels provided in the 
chambers for distributing the steam to the several 
corrugations, and for collecting and discharging 
the air and condensed steam therefrom. Aleo, in 
the combination of plates or other metallic con- 
ducting substance interposed between, and later- 
ally supporting or bracing the thin ductile metal, 
corrugated, embossed, or roughened, against inter- 
nal pressure. 


DrrcurNo PLow.—W. Burton, Lake, Ind.— Feb. 
13.—Among the more noticeable features of this 
improvement is an adjustable mold-board com- 
posed of three or more sections. Also, the com- 
bination of an extended landside with an adjust- 
able mold-board, made in two or more sections, 
and braces for adjusting the vertical and lateral 
pitch of the mold-board. 


CARTRIDGE-SHELL FOR FIREARMS.—G. H. Du- 
pee, New Haven, Conn.— Feb. 13.—In this im- 
proved cartridge-shell the rim is made by an annu- 
lar groove formed in the shell,and the metal in 
the said groove and its vicinity, ia the process of 
manufacture, left or made thicker, for the purpose 
of strengthening the shell at tbat point. 


TAPE-MEASURE.—J. À. Evarts, West Meriden, 
Conn.— Feb. 13.—This invention relates to that 
class of tape-measures in which the tape is drawn 
into the case by a spring within, and it consists in 
a novel arrangement of a pawl acting by its own 
gravity to engage with or release the said spring. 


MaATTRESS.—J. J. Haley, Newton, Mass.— Feb. 
13.— This mattress is formed with a main filling 
of sponge contained in pockets or compartments, 
such sponge being surfaced on each side by a 
layer of hair or other material interposed be- 
tween the covering and the outer ticking, and 
tufted to such covering and the outer ticking, but 
not through the sponge filling. 


MACHINE FOR FLINTING AND GLAZING LEATHER. 
—G. Crossley, Philadelphia, Pa.— Feb. 13.—This 
machine comprises a double-crank and compound 
lever or their equivalents, in combination with a 
fly-wheel, for the purpose of imparting a recipro- 
cating motion to & suspensory and intermittent 
progressive rectilinear pressure on the tool. 


COTTON-HARVESTER.—W. H. Irving, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.— Feb. 13.—Aside from other novel char- 
acteristics of this machine, there may be more 
especially mentioned a frame of two box-like sec- 
tions connected together, open at their inner sides 
or ends, and traversed at the bottom by endless 
bands, in combination with a series of vertical 
shafte and radiating arms or beaters. Also, toothed 
picking reels of peculiar construction, and ar- 
ranged in suitable relation with each other upon 
opposite sides of the frame. Also, rods used in 
combination with the reels, and capable with the 
latter of being adjusted vertically upon the frame. 
Also, the combination with the rods and reels of 
strips carrying combs or equivalent devices, and 
strung upon the rods alternate with the reels. 


HARVESTER-CUTTER.—L. Russel, Otsego, Mich. 
— Feb. 13.—The gist of this invention is found ina 
cutter-bar for reapers and mowers having the cut- 
ter made in sections, and each section provided 
with one or more dovetailed slots at the base, slid- 
ing over correspondingly dovetailed projections or 
bars on the cutter-bar, and each section held by a 
portion thereby acting as a spring-catch. 


MANUFACTURE OF BOOTS AND Suoxs.—S8. T. 
Shaw, Marlborough, Mass.— Feb. 13.—This im- 
provement includes a heel-lift and shank-piece 
made of a single piece of leather or other suita- 
ble material. Also, a shank-piece extending 
under the heel, to stiffen and strengthen the boot 
or shoe, where the outer sole is made in two 
pieces, or where the heel portion is omitted. Also, 
in a boot or shoe having its outer sole made in 
two or more pieces, a piece placed between the 
inner and outer soles directly under the joint, and 
extending under each portion of the outer sole. 


MANUFACTURE OF PAPER.—J. H. Tiemann, 


ing the regulator and sheave and a rudder-case 
are bolted. This rudder works through the sides 
of the ship on a trunnion, and a small cog-wheel 
throws gearing with toothed sectors and the coun- 
terpoise weight or regulator to the opposite side. 


New Mode of Catching Fish. 

A FISHERMAN at Alton, III., who is evidently 
something of a hydraulic engineer, recently took a 
wagon-load of fish in the following manner :— 
He cut two holes in the ice some distance apart, 
and pumped the water from one hole and ran the 
current into the other. This created a vacuum at 
the first opening, and an artificial current in the 
water under the ice, setting toward the hole where 
the pump was in operation. The fish in the lake 
were so benumbed by the cold as to be powerless 
to resist the current, hence they were floated 
directly into the opening of the ice, where they 
were scooped out by the thousand. 


Future of Agricultural Maehinery. 

Ir would be idle to fancy that we have attained 
the ne plus ultra of perfection in agricultural en- 
gineering ; on the contrary, we may safely pre- 
dict that, as the demand for food presses upon the 
resources of the land, men of enterprise and of 
mechanical genius will invent machines compared 
with which those at present in use will be con- 
sidered rude and barbaric. NV. Y. World. 

——— 
The Positive-motion Loom. 

THE gold medal of honor awarded by the Amer- 
ican Institute in 1869 to James Lyall, for his posi- 
tive-motion loom, has just been placed in the hands 
of the recipient. This loom, aside from its more 
prominent use in weaving wide fabrics, has been 
adapted to the weaving of corsets, and has also 
had dress shuttle-boxes provided in connection 
with it to allow of changing the shuttles; further 
changes are also being made to adapt it to many 
varieties of weaving. 


METAL MARKET. 


| Corrected weekly for the American Artisan." 
New Yors City, Saturday, Feb. 24, 1872 
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: A . No. 1 (cash n $33 00 @ 35 00 
New York City. Feb. 13.— This process consists us ran NOT CR . 35 00 @ 36 00 
in introducing alum into paper by introducing the] do. do. o * 00 9 M 90 
same into the vessel containing the paper-pulp, 8 ordinary sizes n 2 "s 
and causing it to come in contact, in solution, with | Renedv . 7 00 G 85 00 
and penetrate the fibrous matter, and then, by the | Rod 82 50 @120 00 
addition of caustic lime, to form a precipitate | Horseshoe 9500 @ — — 
i PPTP 100 00 @145 00 
within and upon the surface of the paper. PPP 100 00 @125 00 
MANUFACTURE OF LEATHER. — C. J. Tenner. | Nail-rods, per % ˙²˙ ALA = 23 =e 
holm, Quincy, I11.— Feb. 13.— This is a process of FFF ial i RECT — eae = 
liming hides or skins by means of the combina- STEEL. 
tion and use of lime, sal-soda, chloride of ammo- Bars, bert cast, warranted, per * — 18 Q — 19% 
nium (or gas water), and water. The invention also | Sheet, m; TE F = 1558 — 
embraces the bating of hides or skins by means | 49. scond diiy rtt ple cba y en o ADM 
: ; Á Jualit7/7/ 
of the combination and use of brimstone, potash, | saw.plates. circular. . — 30 @— 30 
water, sal-soda, and chloride of ammonium (or | Doubie-snear, warranted..... ............ = 18 ©- — 
gas-water. The invention also embraces the | ingle | de. deu rei cms TP. eh 
manufacture of leather by means of the several pen ENIN ord econ ag ery - 11 8-1 
successive processes of liming, bating, tanning, | German, best..... . . — H @-— 
and whiting by means of certain specified ingre-| 19 et ade eB rie bibe ia a = g^ e — 
dients, used in appropriate relations, in carrying | gister, warranted.. i anes 
the tanning process into practice. D, COMME ERT see: e — 10 G —— 
Jessop & Sons’, common. — 17 — — 
— oo —— — Double rene 266 — 2640 — — 
f x Stone-ax shapes — 2640 — —.3 
STEERING VESSELS.— The latest wrinkle in steer- HM ZINC. i : 
ing ships or other vessels relates to a transverse 5 en pried ani Paid: _& 2-2 
coun:erpoised rudder acting at right angles to the asumen 2 hme Per D dm 1 
ship's course. The tiller-rope is carried directly Copper, eig. .. ee eee — 11 @ e 
1 i : Brass, P! ˙m TT — -— 
to the wheel above, and a tiller-sheave is provided. CCC ASAE i epe 50 pa 
There is an adjoining counterpoise weight orregu-| do. do. tinn Mo PIED c) 1250 Q — — 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN. PATENT AGENCY. 


Messrs. BaowN, CooMBs & Co., Proprietors of the AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN, offer their best services to Inventors, as 
Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents. Mr. Henry T. 
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and unusual circum «t11cea, no extra charges arè made in cam 
of rijec. ion and subsequent successful prosecution. 


CAVEATS. 

Before an Inventor has completed his machine or improve 
ment, he can cause a description of it—accompanied by a 
draw i. g. if necessary, and illustrating his invention so far as 
it is perfected—to be made and deposited in the secret ar- 
chives“ ofthe Patent Office as a ** caveat," which entities 
him to receive notice, during the next year, of any applica- 
tion for patent made by another person on a similar invention, 
and gives him the opportunity to contest priority of inven- 


PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


VOL. XIV. NEW SERIES. 1872. 


Brown, of this firm, has had more than twenty-four years’ ex- 
perience in that profession, both in this country and Europe, 
and his long practice has made him personally known to 
thousands of Inventors and Patentees. The applications for 
the Patents upon many of the greater and more important In- 
ventions of the present century have been prepared by him. 
Messrs. Brown, Cooxss & Co., besides having had the long 
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Each number of the AMERICAN ARTISAN contains 
sixteen pages of instructive and interesting reading matter, 
in which the progress of the Arta and Sciences 18 recorded in 
familiar language, divested of dry technicalities and abstruse 


words and phrases. In this journal is published regularly the 
Oficial List of all Patents issued weekly from the United 
States Patent Office. Twenty-six numbers make half-yearly 
volume of handsome and convenient size. l 


The AMERICAN ARTISAN isa weekly journa! de- 
voted to the interests of Artisans and Manufacturers, Invent- 
ors and Patentees. It is published every Wednesday, at 
189 Broadway (opposite John street), New York, by 
BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Solicitors of American and 
Forcign Patents, The proprietors of this journal respectfully 
announce that it is their aim to make it more instructive and 
interesting than any other similar periodical in the United 
States or Europe. 


The AMERICAN ARTISAN contains numerous ORI- 
GINAL EN@RaVINGs and descriptions of New MACHINERY ; No- 
tices ofall the LATEST DiscovxRIRS: Instructions in ARTS and 
TRADES; PRACTICAL RULES FOR MECHANICS; Description 
of REMARKABLE INVENTIONS recently patented in the 
United States and Europe; RELIABLE RECIPES, for ure 
lu the Field, the Workshop, and the Household; the 
whole forming an ENOYOLOPEDIA OF GENERAL INFORMA- 
TION on Topics connected with the INDUSTRIAL ARTS, the 
PROGRESS OF INVENTION, etc. 


— — 


TERMS. 


TWO DOLLARS per Annum, or ONE DULLAK 
for Sio Months, less than four cents per copy 
weekly, and to Clubs at the following. reduced rates: 


6 copies for one e 88 OO 


10 40 66 -.. . 20 OO 
& $6 8$o months.. nce . 4 00 
10 66 66 e y OP OQ 


Papers delivered in tne City of New York, by the carrier, 
4392 30 per annum. Canadian Subscribers should remit 
twenty cents extra to pay postage. 


To every person who remits us a club subscription 
of not less than eight dollars at the above low rates, we will 
send free by mail a copy of 507 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS," 
aud an additional copy for every additional eight dollars. 


Specimen Copies Sent Free. 


ADDRESS BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 


Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
189 Broadway, New York. 


"AMERICAN ARTISAN.” 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THIS JOURNAL, each forming a 
valuable book of reference. are now forsale. 
VOL. I., OLD SeRizs'’—May,1864,t0 May, 1865—$8 50. 
Vol. I., New 3E&&IES'"—May to Nov., 1865— 8610. 
Vol. II., NEWS ERIEZS“ - Nov., 1865, to May, 1866—§2 50, 
Vol. III. New SERIES May to Nov., 1866— 52 50. 
VOL. IV.. NRW SERIES“ Nov., 18868, to June. 186788. 
VOL. V.,"NEWSERIES"-—July to Dec.,1867— $2 50. 
VoL. VI.,“ Ngw SERIES "—Jan.to June, 1868—$2 50. 
VoL. VII.,“ New SERIES''—July to Dec., 1868—82 50. 
VoL.VIIL,'*'NgwSzEnIERS"—Jan.to June,1869—$2 50. 
Vor.IX.," Ngw3ERIES"-—July to Dec.,1869—$2 50. 
Vou. X., New SERIRXS Jan. to June. 1870-82 50. 
VOL. XI.,“ NEW SERIES - July to Dec., 1870—$2 50. 
VoL. XII.,“ New SgRIES "—Jan.to June, 1871—$2? 50. 
VoL. XIII.,“ New Series "—July to Dee., 1871-82 50. 


Covers for tlie ** AMERICAN ARTISAN," $1; sent by mall, $1 12. 


Address— 


BROWN, COOMBS & co., 
Pu bileherg of the “ AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 


189 Broadway, New York. 


experience without which it is impossible to properly advise 
Inventors in matters relating toapplications for Patents and 
all proceedings before the : atent Office g owing out of such 


applications, and to properly prepare the documents neces 


sary for such applications and proceedings, have such facili- 
ties forthe transaction of all branches of the business of Pa- 
tent Attorneys as enable them to promise an absolute cer- 
tainty of euccess in their efforts to obtain Letters-Patent for 
Inventions which arc really new and useful. The best evi- 
dence of the manner in which the business is performed is 
that the “AMERICAN ARTISAN PATENT AGENCY," 
during the six years of its existence, has been the most suc- 


cesaf'ul institution af the kind ever established. 


INVITATION TO INVENTORS. 


The principal Office of Messrs. Brown, Coons & Co. is at 
189 Broadway, New York, opposite John Street, where all 
Inventors—whether resident or temporarily sojourning in 
the city—are invited to visit them. In most instances, no 
model or drawing of an Invention will be necessary on the 
first interview, as a mere oral description by the visitor will 
ordinarily euffice to convcy such a knowledge of his inven- 
tion as will enable Messre. Brown, Coon BS & Co. to definite- 
ly determine whether a machine or process is new or old— 
patentable or not. 

Messrs. BRown, Coomss & Co. are prepared to furnish to 
persons residing at a distance from New York—free of charge 
—written opinions as to whether Inventions contain any fea- 
tures of patentable novelty ; to do this they simply require a 
sketch or rough model of the Machine or other Invention 
that is supposed to be new, together with a brief description 
of the same; and as soon as possible thercafter a letter of the 
bestadvice is mailed to the person desiring the information. 
These opinions are formed from their own mature experience, 
and may generally be relied upon. In some few instances, 
however, it may be desirable to have a preliminary examina- 
tion made in the United States Patent Office in Washington, 
in which city Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. have a Branch 
Office for the transaction of euch business as can only be sa- 
tisfactorily performed in that city. For this extra service the 
small fee of $5 is payablein advance. 


EXPENSES OF OBTAINING PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS 
AND DESIGNS UNDER THE 


NEW PATENT LAW. 


In making application under the new law of 1870 fora 
United States Patent for an Invention, the firet instalment of 
the Government fee is $15, which sum—together with fifty 
cents revenue stamp-tax on the power-of-attorney— is payable 
in advance on applying for the Patent, and $20 additional are 
due to the Government when the Letters-Patent are allowed. 
The agency fce charged by Messere. Brown, CoomsBs & Co. is 
from $25 upward, according to the] bor involved, but in all 
cnscs their charges will be as moderate as possible for the 
preparation of drawings and all necessary documents. This 
fee is not payable until after the application has been pre- 
pared and the cage is ready to be sent to Washington, and it 
includes a!l necessary services performed by Messrs. Brown, 
Coomns & Co. through their Branch Office in Washington, to 
secure the 8; ecdy and certain issue of the Patent. 

Patents for Designs can be obtained at a less cost than Pa- 
tents tor Inventions, but these Patents only cover novelty of 
shape or confizuration. They can be obtained for three and 
à half. seven, cr fourteen ycars. The Government fees are 
payable in one eum in advance, and are $10 for three and a 
half years, $15 for seven years, and $30 for fourteen years. 
Mesgr', Browx, Coombs & Co.'s agency charges on Design 
Patents vary from §15 to £25. The Patent Office does not 
require models for Design Patents. 


NO EXTRA FEES. 


A leading feature of Messre. Brown, Coomss & Co.'8 mode 
of doing business is that, except under some extraordinary 


tion with such other person. The Government fee on a ca 


veat, under the new law, is $10, and Messrs. Brown, Cooxss 


& Co. 's charge for preparing all necessary papers is from £10 
to $15. Caveats can only be filed by citizens of the United 


States, or foreigners who have resided in this country for 
une year and made oath of their intention to become citizens. 


REJECTED APPLICATIONS, EXTENSIONS, RE-ISSTES, 
INFRINGEMENTS. 

Mesers. Brown, Coomss & Co. also give epecial attention 

to the prosecution of applications for Patents which have 

been scjecled in the hands of other attorneys ; also, to the 


extension of expiring Letters- Patent, and to the re-issue of de- 
fective Letters-Patent, in all of which branches of business 
they have been eminently successful. 
nions on the infringement of Patents. 


They also give opi- 


MODELS, SPECIMENS, ETC. 

No models are required for design-patents, and in other 
cases it is left to the discretion of the Commissioner of Pa 
tents whether he will requirea model; but in order to enable 
the model to bo dispensed with, the drawings rcquire to be 
very fuil and plain, and the specification to be prepered with 


great care and skill, and it will be more than ever necessary 


that the inventor should employ a thoroughly competent at- 
torney. Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. will, whenever de- 
sired, and if it is possible to do so, obtain the permission of 
tho Commissioner of Patents to dispense with a model. This, 
in many cases, will save the inventor much trouble and ex- 
pense in obtaining the patent; but we recommend, asa gen- 
eral rule, that a model should accompany the application. 
Models, when required, must be neatly and substantial! y 
made of hard wood or metal—or if of soft wood must be 
painted or varnished ; they should not exceed one foot in 
any of their dimensions. 

Applications for Patents on Compositions of Matter require 
to be accompanied by specimens of the ingredients and of 
the composition. | 

To enable Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. to properly pro- 
ceed with any application, the models—when required—or 
specimens should be placed in their hands along with the 
Government fee, or the first installment thereof, at the first 
stage of the application. The models or samples may be for- 
warded to Meesrs. Brown, Coownas & Co. by express, care- 
fully boxed, and money may be sent by express, by check or 
draft, or by post-oflice money order. 


FOREIGN PATENTS. 

The facilities of Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. for obtain- 
ing Patents in the various European countries are equal, if 
not superior, to those of any other house in the United States. 
With regard to their qualifications for euch business, it need 
only be stated that Mr. Brown has had the preparation of 
more European applications than any other person in this 
country. Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. have their own 
agencies in the principal capitals of Europe. A circular re- 
lating to Foreign Patent business will be furnished free on 
application personally or by mail. 


TRADE-MARKS, 

One of the provisions of the new law 18 that for the protec- 
tion of TRADE-MAnK3 by registration in the United States 
Patent Office. Heretofore, Trade-marks—except eo far as par- 
ticular designs could be patented— wcre only protected ins 
loose and uncertain manner by the State courts; but now 
the United States offers definite and certain protection for 
the term of thirty years, at a {ce cf 825. Mesera. Brows, 
Coons & Co. obtain these protections upon the most rea- 
sonable terms, according to the nature of the case. 


CANADIANS AND OTHER FOREIGNERS. 

The new Patent Law removes all restrictions which bave 
heretofore existed against Canadians and other foreigners, ex- 
cept as to the filing of Caveats. Iahabitants of Canada may 
now obtain Patents by payment of the game Government fers 
as are required from Amcrican citizens. 

Any further information that may be desired on any mat- 
ter relating to Patents, or to the new Patent Law, will be 
cheerfully given to any person applying personally or by 
letter to 


BROWN, COOMBS & co., 
SOLICITORS OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS, 


No. 189 Broapwar, New YORK. 
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MANUFACTURERS' 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY.  : 


BAND SAW MACHINES, 


FIRST & PRYIBIL, 
152,451), 456 Tenth Avenue, New Tork.“ 


BOILERS. 
T. BABBITT., 
64 to 74 4 ig street, New York. 
ALLEN ENGINE WORKS 


One Hundred and Thirtieth and One Hundred and 


Thirty-first Streets, New York. 
HARRISON BOILER WORKS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


S 


EMERY WHEELS AND GRINDERS. 


THE TANITE CO., 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 
UNION STONE CO., 
39 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


ENQINES. 


ALLEN ENGINE-WORKS, 

190th and 131st streets, New York. 
DELAMATER IRON-WORHKS, 

Foot West Thirteenthatreet, New York. 
HOADLEY, J. C. & CO., 

Lawrence. Mass. 


HOISTINO MACHINERY. 


OTIS BROTHERS, 
344 Broadway, New York. 

W.D. ANDREWS & BH )., 
41i Water Street, New York. 


HYDRAULIC JACKS AND PUNCHES, 


R. DUDGEON, 
24 Columbia Street, New York. 


MACHINISTS' TOOLS AND SPECIAL 


MACHINERY. 


THE PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


MOLDING MACHINES. 


A. S. & J. GEAR & CO., 
56 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass. 


PATTERN LETTERS ANC FIQURES, 


ENIGHT BROTHERS, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y 


PULLEY BLOCKS. 


HARRISON BOILER-WORKS (Weston's Patent), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUMPS. 


GUILD & GARRISON, 
Williamshnrg, N. V. 
HEALD, SISCO, & CO., 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
W. D. AND«EWS & BRO., 
414 Water Street, New York. 


ROAD LOCOMOTIVES AND STEAMERS, 


D. D. WILLIAMSON (Thomson), 
$2 Broad way, New York. 


STEAM HAMMERS. 
R. DUDGEON, i 


24 Columbia Street, New York 


SUGAR MACHINERY. 
GUILD & GARRISON 
Williamsburg, N. Y. 
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TUBE EXPANDERS. 
R. DUDGEON, 


24 Columbia Street, New York. 


WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY. 
R. BALL & CO., 

Worcester, Mass. 
J. A. FAY & CO., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. S. & J. GEAR & CO.. 


56 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass., and Concord, N. H 


WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON, 
orcester. Mass. 
RICHARDSON, MERIAM & CO., 
Wy] Y therty atreet Now Varr 


McBETH, BENTEL & MARGEDANT, 
Hamilton, 0. 
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Advertisements. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 


TWENTY CENTS per line, inside. 
THIRTY CENTS per line, outside. 
No extra charge for Cuts. 


W ILLIAMSON’S ROAD-STEAMER HAULS 
Y ten to twenty tuns on an ordinary road, 
WILLIAMSON'S STEAM-PLOW plows at the rate of two acres 
per hour. For particulars address D. D. WILLIAMSON, 
2to 15 Box 1809, or 32 Broadway, New York City. 


RICHARDSON, MERIAM & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE LATEST IMPROVED PATENT 


Daniels & Woodworth Planing Machines, 
TAE Sash and Molding, Tenon- 
Ing. fortising, Boring, Shaping, 
ertical and Circular Re-Saw- 
ing Machines, Saw Millis, 

Saw Arbors, Scroll Saws, 

* Cut-off, and Rip Saw Machines, Spoke 
an Wood Turning Lathes, and various 
other kinds of Wood-working 
Machinery. 


Eight words make a line. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LISTS SENT UN APPLICATION 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Warehouse, 107 Liberty Street, New York. 
25.- Vol. 11 : 


ORTABLE STEAM ENGINES—COMBINING 


the maximum of efficiency, durability, and economy with 
the minimum of weight and price. They are widely and favora- 
bly known, more than 1000 being in use. All warranted satisfac- 
tory or no sale. ee AS circulars sent on application. Ad- 
dress J.C. HOADLEY & CO., Lawrence, Mass. Vol 14 


OHN E. BENDIX, PATTERN AND MODEL 

Maker, Room No. 13, New Haven Railroad Freight 

Depot, entrance in Franklin Street, opposite the Tombs, New 
York: 

Models of any Designin Wood or Metal. 

Grates, Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, and Mathinery 
Patterns made at the sliortest notice, and on reasonable 
terms. 

Particular attention paid to Iron Architectural Plumber's 
Patterns. | Vol 14 tf 


Design-Patents. — 


Under the new law aliens as well as citizens can obtain de- 


sign-patents for from three-and-a-half to fourteen years at an 
expense of from tento thirty dollarsfer Government fees, and 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollarsfor agency Sine ; making 
a total cost of from twenty-five to fifty-five dollars. These 
patents cover all novelties of form or configuration ofarticles 


of manufacture. No model is necessary fora design-patent. 


For Description, a 
P M Price-lists, etc., ot 
a the Best and Cheapest. 
CENTRIFUGAL POWER PUMP 
ever invented, with overwhelming testimony in its favor, 
(15 pa ges of letters, over 300 references),send for new and illus- 
trated pamphlet (40 pages—free) to 
HEALD, SISCO & CO. 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


The Heald and Sisco N lately received the First Pre-“ 


mium at the Louisiana State Fair, ueld at New Orleans, over 
all Centrifugal Pumps exhibited. 5 Vol. 14 


Patent Band-Saw Machines 


Of the most approved kinds, of vari- 
ous sizes, to saw bevel as well as 
equare, without inclining the table, 
by FIRST & PRYIBIL, 452to 456 Tenth 
avenue, New York. Price $250, $275. 
$350, and $400. Three hundred ma- 
chines of our own make in operation, 
Send forcircular. Manufacture, also, 
an improved MSN e eire 
price $30. Have also on hand a large 
stock of the best FRENCH BAND-SAW 
BLADES. 

1 to 26 Vol. 14 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS!!! 
507 NO MACHINIST should be without a copy of 
“Frvg HUNDRED AND SEVEN MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS.” 
This tsby far the largest illustrated Table of Movements ever 
made. Published by Brown, CooxBs & Co., 189 Broadway, 
New York. Price $1. Bv mail. 12 centa extra. 


MACHINERY, 
Safes, and Mechanical Supplies, 


A. S. & J. GEAR & CO. 
66 to 62 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 


Ran ˖ —— QUIE RR — E E 
ENT, GOODNOW & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
PUBLISHERS or PATENT STAR," sell Patent Rights and 
Goods of all kinds. 
Orders solicited. Agents wanted. 


Send stamp for copy. 150.0 w. tl 
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Molding, Mortising, 


py TENONING AND SHAPING 
MACHINES. 


Band Saws, Scroll Saws, 
PLANING & MATCHING 
MACHINES, ETC., 


For Railroad, Car & Agri- 
cultural Shops. Superior 
to any in use, 


. FAY & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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States, or in any foreign country affording by treaty or conven- 
tion similar privileges to citizens of the United States, may, 
under the new law of patents and copyrights, obtain the right 
to the exclusive use, for thirty years, of any TRADE-MARK con- 
sisting of any new figure or design, or any new word or new 
combination of words, letters, or figures, upon their manutac- 
tures, and otherwise in their business. 

This protection extends to trade-marks already jn use for 
any length of time or about to be adopted. : 


To obtain such protection, address 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO,, 


189 Broadway, New York. 


FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS. 


BY HENRY T. BROWN. 


This is by far the most comprehensive collection of mechani- 
cal movements ever published,and the arrangement of the 
illustrations and descriptive letter-press—which is entirely 
new—makes it more convenient tor reterence than any other 
collection. It is the cheap est book on practical mechanics 
ever published. Price ONE DOLLAR. By mail. 12 cents extra. 

Aliberal discount allowed to canvassers. The sale in all the 
manufacturing cities, towns, and villages in the United States 
and Canada can be made so large as to render it highly remu- 
nerative to any enterprising persons who will undertake to 


canvass for it in those places. 


OPINIONS OF TIIE PRESS. 


„A peculiarly handy little manual."— New York Times. 

„One of the most interesting publications of the presen 
year."— City Item, Philadelphia. 

‘“‘Weshould place this book in the hands of every inventor 
and mechanic.’ Am. Journal of Mining. 

«A valuable book for mechanics."—JAfíníng and Scíentifc 
Press. , 

“ Artisans, inventors, and students should get the work 
— Chronicle, Pittsburg, Pa. 


BROWN COOMBS & CO., Publishers, 


Office of the“ AMERICAN ARTISAN," 


No. 189 Broadway, New Yor}. 
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“í CARBOLIZED RUBBER,” VULCANIZED, 


For Pump, Foot, and Delivery Valves, and 
Packing. 
ELASTICITY AND INTEGRITY PRESERVED 


BY THE INTRODUCTION OF “CARBOLIC ACID." 


Gutta Percha and Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
14 to 13 Vol 14 os* Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York. 


ANDREWS' 


Centrifugal Pump. 


Can show 25 per cent. advantage over any Centri- 
Jugal Pump in Use. 


BEST & CHEAPEST PUMPS IN THE WORLD. 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 
414 Water St., New York 


23 Vol. 13. 


WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD-WORKINQ MACHINERY 
Such as 
Woodworth Planers, 
Tonguing and Qrooving Machines 
Power Mortising, Tenoning, Packing Box 
and Wood-working Machines generally. 
Nos. 24 and 26 CENTRAL STERET (COB. OF UNION), 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
8—Vol 12 0.8. 


507 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS III 
EVERY INVENTOR should purchase and study. 
This Table of Movements contains nearly five times as many 
diagrams and descriptions as any other Table published in the 
country. It costs only a dollar, and its perusal may save many 
an inventor dayt, weeks, or mouths of study, and hundreds of 
dollars of useless expense. Published by BROWN, COOMBS & 
Co., 189 Broadway, New York. Sent by mail for $1 12. 
Potente SESS ANGHT BROS RE 
— » SENECA FALLS y* o. 
QUILD & QARRISON, Manufacturers of 
Steam Pumps, 
Vacuum Pumps, 


Steam Engines, 
Vacuum Pans, 

And all the various connef&tions, 
For sale at the STEAM PUMP 
WORKS, 

Nos. 26 28, and 30 First street, 


Williamsburg, N. Y. 


14— Vol 13 os.* 


T rade-marks. 


Any person, firm, or corporation domiciled in the United 
States, or in any foreign country affording by treaty or con- 
vention similar privileges to citizens of the United States, may 
under the new law ot patents and copyrights, obtain the right 
to the exclusive use, for thirty years, of any TRADE-MARK con 
sisting of any new figure or design, or any new word ornew 
combination of words, letters, or figures, upon their manufac- 
tures, and otherwise in their business. 

This protection extends to trade-marks already in ase for 
any length of time or about to be adopted. 


To obtain such protection, address 
BROWN, COOMBS & CO. 


. 189 Broadway, New York. 


as BEST SAW-GUMMER OUT, ONLY $15. 
me rinders at , $40, and $100. Di d T 
Tools, $15. Solid Emery Wheel of wil dines. MS above tae 
dard goods are ALL of our own manufacture. Address THE 
AN fre CO., Stroudsburg, Monroe County, Pa. 11 Vol13 os 
5 SAFETY HOISTINQ 


OTIS Machinery. 


OTIS BROTHERS & CO.. 


vol 11 “oe Broadwav. New York. 


AQENCY AT PARIS 


For American Inventors and Manufacturers. 
MoKKAN & COMPANY, 


16— V o1 8 tf 0.8. 5 RUR SCRIBE, PARIS. FRANCS. 


McNAB & HARLIN 


MANUFACTURING co., 


Manufacturers 01 


BRASS COCKS, PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK, 
Globe Valves, Gauge Cocks, Steam Whistles, and Water 
Gauges, W:ought-iron Pipe and Fittings, 

EA88 AND COMPOSITION CASTINGS, 
15 Vol. 1408 


No. 56 John Street New York. 
BALL & CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


e Manufacturers of Woodworth's, Dauiel’s, and Dimen- 
Rion Planers; 1 MM Tenoning, Mortising, Shap 
ng, and Boring Mac ines; Scroll Saws, Re sa Hand Bor- 
ing, Wood Turning Lathes, and a variety of other Machines for 

orking Wood. Also, the best Patent Door. Hub, and Rai) 
Car Mortising Machines in the world. Send for our Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 

RICHARD BALL P. HALSTED. 

22—Vol. 12 


In Economy, Durability, and Fast Cutting, the 


UNION EMERY WHEELS AND HONES 


are notequaled. They were awarded the 


HIGHEST PRIZE 


Atthe American Institute Fair, New York, and at the Indus- 
trial Exposition, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MARK THE UNION STONE CO. 


Manufacture Solid Emery and Corundum 
W heels, Coarse Hand Stones for cleaning 
castings and other rough work. Fast-cut- 
ting OilStones for tools, to be used instead 
A ofa pua: Fine-grained Hones and 
b / oils . een edge on tools, 
— - razors, etc. ery and Corundum Slips 
or various purposes. Artificial Stone Machines, Emery-grind- 
ers, Saw-gummers, Diamond-tools, Oil Stone Holders, etc 
Send for circular and price-list to JOHN F. WOOD, Treasurer, 
29 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. Branch Office, 93 Liberty 
street, New York. 19 to 18 Vol. 14* 


XPLOSION S—INCRUSTATIONS—PRE- 

VENTED by Winans’ Scaling Powder, New York. Sixteen 
years in practical, successtul use; no humbug; references 
every where. 11 os 


Safety Store Elevators 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS IF ROPE, 
BELT, € ENGINE BREAK. 


No nice adjustment requiring constant attention. Price 
one-third less than others claiming to be safe. Address 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO, 


Manufacturers ot 


Engines, Boilers, 
414 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 


Hoisting Machin for ev conceivable use. 
23 Vol. 13 O8. "Y id 


pesign-Patents. 


Under the new law, aliens as well as citizens can obtain de- 
sign-patents for from three-and-a-half to fourteen years, at an 
expense of from ten to thirty dollars for Government tees. and 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollars for agency charges; making 
a total cost of from twenty-five to fifty-five dollars. These 
parentscover all novelties of form or configuration of articles 
of mannufacture. No model is necessary for a design-patent. 


RIDER’S GOVERNOR CUT-OFF ENGINE. 


LGA — 


Pumps, Etc., 


MANUFACTURED BY THE DELAMATER IRON-WORKS, 
FOOT OF WEST THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
The prominent features of this Engine are— 


Economy equal to any. 
Perfect regulation of speed by Cut-off. 
ire absence of delicate or Pan ae mechanism. 


Ent 

Simplicity of design and non-liability of derangement. 

Requiring no more care than common Engines. 

NoTE.—This improvement can be applied in many cases to 
existing Engines. 

Descriptive pamphlets sent free on application to the 


DELAMATER IRON-WORKS, 


Foot of West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
19 Vol 18 tf os 


The Tanite Co. 


We have this month issued a Circular, which gives detail: 
of a new system just adopted by ourselves—a system &osimple 
that the most . Mechanic or Dealer can order of 
— Deren with the certainty of getting Just such goods a 

e wants. 
Send for our CLASSIFICATION CIRCULAR. 

We make a special appeal to those Mechanics and Manu- 
acturers who have been disappointed in all Solid Emery 
Wheels, and a still more special appeal to those who tried 
„The Tanite Emery Wheel” in the early years of our green 
ness and inexperience, An increased outlay for machinery 
and appliances, the employment of the greatest meecnanical 
and chemical skill, and several years of experience, during 
which tie closest attention has bern given to the wants of the 
trade, have enabled us to make our goods the standard, 
EVERY TANITE EMERY WHEEL NOW MADE 18 PEBFECTLY 
CENTERED, BALANCED, AND TRUE. EVERY WHEEL I8 OF Eves 
TEMPER, AND FREE FROM HARD OR SOFT SPOTS. EVERY Wiz, 
Is TESTED AT A SPEED ABOUT DOUBLE THAT AT WHICH IT 
SHOULD BE RUN. For PLOW, STOVE, Saw, and MOLDING 
Bit work we make Wheels which are unequaled. No toundry 
is complete wituout Tanite Emery Wheels to grind the gates 
off of capinas. No machine shop is complete without several 

Emery Grinders, with suitably chosen eels. 

During the past year we have erected a machine shop, and 
are now manufacturing four different sizes of Emery Grind. 
iny Machines. 

The application of emery in solid form to all the various 
branches of manufacture has now been reduced to a science, 
and those who hitherto have considered Solid Emery Wheels 
a species of experimental and fancy goods, should understand 
that in many of the largest factories in the country they are 
considered an absolute necessity. 

For FULL DETAILS CONCERNING THIS IMPORTANT $PECIAL- 


TY, address 


THE TANITE Co., 
STROUDSBURG, PA. 


ENGRAVINGS OF NEW INVENTIONS, 


WE would call the special attention of INVENTORS and Par. 
ENTEES to the advantages which must result from having en 
gravings of new machines, tools, etc., published in the AMER 
ICAN ARTISAN. The illustrations shown in the pretest 
number are fair specimens of the skilland taste of our artists. 
We are prepared to execute such engravings at short notice and 
very moderate prices—in fact, we require only the mere cost cf 
the engraver’s labor, charging nothing for a large amount ot 
space devoted to descriptive details, and (whenever requested) 
we shall subsequently send the engraved blocks to the inventor 
by express, for use in circulars, handbills, or other purposes. 

None but ORIGINAL lllustrations—preferabiy executed by our 
own engravers—will be published in the AMERICAN ARTI 
SAN. Distant patentees desiring to have their inventions Illus- 
trated and described in our columns, should at once send us à 
amal) model of their machine, by express (prepaid); or mal! a 
good photograph, together with their LETTERS-PATENT, to c 
address. We will then promptly examine the same, and return 
areply, stating the precise expense of the engraving. the psf 
ment of which will be always required in advance. Address 
models. documents. etr.. for the above object, as follows :— 


BROWN, COOMBS & co., 
Puhlisners of the“ AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 
189 Broad way, New]York City. 


DAVIS' 
Recording Gauge. 


Adopted by the L. 8. 
Board of Supervising 
Inspectors. SIMPLEST 
and CHEAPEST. 


New York Steam Gauge 
Company, 


46 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


A vol. 14, tt. 


* D., OF N. Y, WANTS A PARTNER FOR 
Je aSBSelf-going Machine. It will cost about three to vé 
thousand doliars. Address ARTISAN Office. It os* 


A MECHANICAL DRAUGHTSMAN DESIRES 
a situation. Good references given. Address C., hot 
tice Box 43, North Adams, Mass. 1t 0$ 


DATENTS BOUGHT AND SOLD SEND 


for our Circular and List of Patente for sale. 
E. H. GIBBS & CO., 
lt No. 11 Wall Street, New York. 


F YOU WOULD AVOID PATENT FEES AND 

i aie r N GEAR'8 VARIETY MOLDING 
MACHINE. A. B. & J. GEAR & CO., Boston, Mass., 

— Bote — 2— 


TANDARD TWIST DRILLS, EVERY SIZE, 
in lots trom one drill to 10,000, at three-fourth manufac 
turer’s prices. Sample and Circular mailed for 25 cents. 
À HAMILTON E. TOWLE, 
9 to 14 176 Broadway, New York. 


ROCKWOOD & Co., 
MECHANICAL AND LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHESS. 


No. 845 Broadway, New York. 
First Premium ot American Institute, 196 , W. W. and 180. 
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will be seen in Fig. 1 that there are two inde- 
pendent tables, one on each side of the cutter- 
head, so that the piece to be planed rests on a 
solid surface on each side of the cutter-bits, and 
is thus planed out of wind. By adjusting the 
fence properly, any bevel may be planed. 

The sticker-side of the machine, shown in Fig. 
2, is provided with boring, routing, and other 
attachments for performing the following yarieties 
of work, to wit:—Squaring, planing out of wind, 
beveling, cornering, rabbeting, gaining and plow- 
ing, planing tapered sticks, gaining 415 inches in 
width by 314 inches in depth (done at one cut), 
gains cut so close to others as to leave only a mere 
film of wood between them, plowing and gaining 
with the same cutter-head, gaining at different 
angles,'glue-joints of newel-posts, mitering, tongu- 
ing and grooving, rolling-joints, table-leaves, 
straight molding (several specimens in hard and 
soft wood), circular and elliptical molding, raised 
paneling (the panel being raised on both sides of 
the piece at one operation), journals for agricultu- 
ral machinery, picket-pointing, gaining cuts made 
in one operation for journal-boxing of different 
shapes, routing for bed-post irons, window-sash, 
light molding, etc. There are claimed for this 
apparatus the advantages of ability to perform a 
wide range of work, otherwise requiring different 
machines costing far more; great ease of adjust- 
ment, accuracy in operation, capacity to plane 
either light or heavy stuff, and to plane out of 
wind and finish at the same time; economy in 
bench-work obtained by its use, and convenience 
in this, that by changing the heads it is readily 
adapted to any required function, so that the com- 
mon necessity for carrying material to different 
parts of the shop to meet the exigencies of differ- 
ent stages of the work is avoided. 

This machine is protected by several patents, 
and is manufactured by McBeth, Bentel & Marge- 
dant, Hamilton, Ohio, who also manufacture the 
universal boring machine, illustrated on page 406, 
Vol. XIL, of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, and also an 
improved horizontal boring machine. 


being 9 feet 114 inches, and the length of the 
stroke 6 feet. The weight of the finished press 
was 13 tuns 16 cwt.; but, on account of the great 
head of metal requisite in such castings, 21 tuns 
of iron were run into the mold. 

The first cylinder was cast bottom upwards, and, 
notwithstanding that every precaution was taken 
to feed the mold for many hours, it proved faulty. 
The cylinder was turned and finished externally 
and internally, but, on cutting off the waste head 
of metal at the bottom of the press, a spongy hol- 
low space was found in the center of the metal 
capable of containing upwards of a pint of water. 
This cylinder was consequently rejected, and the 
next one was cast with the bottom downwards in 
its natural position. By this means the most solid 
metal consequently occurred at the bottom of the 
press, and the more porous metal at the top. To 
condense this as much as possible, a head of nearly 
7 tuns weight was run on the top and afterwards 
cut off; the metal was fed to the mold for six 
hours after the casting. But with all these pre- 
cautions the press proved to be leaky at the top. 
The remedies prescribed by Mr. Edwin Clark con- 
sisted in adding a second leather collar beneath 
the original one; in hammering the cylinder, and 
in forcing into the pores of the metal a thick gruel 
made of oatmeal and sal-ammoniac. The filmy 
particles of the oatmeal were thus mechanically 
fixed in the pores by the corrosion produced by 
the sal-ammoniac. Instances have occurred in 
practice when hydraulic cylinders of great size 
have been made of wrought-iron with external 
rings of the same metal shrunk onthem. These 
of course come expensive, and as cast-iron from its 
very nature will leak under pressure, the best 
thing appears to be to dose it well with Edwin 
Clark’s gruel. 

The passage of gases through the pores of cast- 
iron, to which we have referred, is quite another 
matter, and refers principally to close stoves made 
of that metal. The question involved here is one 
of great scientific interest, and is important in a 
sanitary point of view. Weare most of us fami- 
liar with the unpleasant condition of the atmo- 
sphere in a room heated by a close stove. It was, 
however, on the Continent—where this method of 
heating apartments is extensively adopted—that 
the practical bearing of the question was first dis- 
cussed, and we are indebted to Dr. Carret, one of 
the physicians in the Hótel Dieu in Chambery, for 
originally bringing it under notice. That gentle- 
man, a few years since, drew the attention of the 
Academy of Sciences to the subject in a series of 
papers, in which he dealt with the evil conse- 
quences of the use of cast-iron stoves. Little in- 
terest, however, was excited in the matter at the 
time, but General Morin subsequently brought 
the matter forward with better success. Dr. Car- 
ret plainly denounces cast-iron stoves as an abso- 
lute source of danger to those who use them, and 
he bases his denunciations upon the following 
somewhat conclusive facts:—During an epidemic 
which prevailed in Savoy, Dr. Carret observed 
that all inhabitants who were affected by it used 
cast-iron stoves which had recently been imported 
into the country. On the other hand, he observed 
that all those who used other kinds of stoves or 
adopted other modes of firing escaped the disease. 
Another circumstance bearing on the same ques- 
tion occurred in the Lyceum of Chambery, where 
an epidemic of typhoid fever broke out. This 
outbreak is regarded by Dr. Carret as being influ- 
enced by a large cast-iron stove in the dormitory 
of that establishment. 

General Morin endorsed Dr. Carret’s statements 


and opinions, and laid before the Academy of 
Sciences the results of some comparative experi- 
ments which had been performed by the doctor 
and which supported his theory. He had a room 
heated to 40° Cent. by means of a wrought-iron 
stove, and after having remained in it for an hour 
he perspired freely, had a good appetite, and felt 
no sickness whatever. Similar results attended 
the use of an earthenware stove, but very different 
were those which followed half an hour’s confine- 
ment in the same room warmed to a similar tem- 
perature by a cast-iron stove. Here the appetite 
failed, and an intense headache and sickness were 
brought on. MM. Deville and Troost, both emi- 
nent physicists and investigators, have established 
that both wrought and cast iron—the latter in an 
eminent degree—become pervious to the passage 
of gas when heated to a certain temperature. 
They have been unable to state the quantity of 
oxyd of carbon which may, as they suppose, 
transude from a given surface of metal. They 
have also shown that the air which surrounds s 
stove of cast-iron is saturated with hydrogen and 
oxyd of carbon. They conclude that castiron 
stoves when sufficiently heated absorb oxygen and 
give issue to carbonic acid. In his lecture-room 
at Sorbonne, M. Deville placed two electric bells, 
which were capable of being set in motion by the 
diffusion of hydrogen or oxyd of carbon in the 
room. Soon after lighting the two cast-iron stoves 
in use in the apartments, the bells began to ring, 
thus illustrating the correctness of his theory, 
and showing the danger of stoves of this metal. 

We have thus looked at the question of the 
porosity of iron from two different aspects. The 
first concerns mechanical, and the second sanitary 
engineers. The first means a purely professional, 
the second a semi-social aspect. In either case, 
the circumstances are interesting and important, 
and the remedies are, in the one, to fill up the 
pores of the iron with gruel, and in the other to 
avoid the use of castiron in close stoves. The 
latter question probably affects France more 
than it does England, but, inasmuch as a great 
number of cast-iron stoves are in use in our midst, 
it behooves our sanitary friends and the public to 
take this matter into serious consideration. —M- 
chanics’ Magazine. 
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The Porosity of Cast-iron. 


THE crystalline structure of cast-iron renders it 
peculiarly susceptible to leakage by the passage 
of liquids and gases through its substance. The 
former require pressure to force them through 
the body of the cast-iron, while the latter are as- 
sisted by heat. A familiarexample of the passage 
of water through cast-iron is that of the hydraulic 
press. In some cases this leakage is very severe, 
and diminishes the working power of the appara- 
tus in a very large degree. Of course the castings 
for these presses require to be run in a special 
manner, and the iron used should be of as fine a 
grain as possible. They should be cast with a 
good head of metal, and, where possible, under 
pressure. In cylinders of large size, and conse- 
quently of great thickness, the run of metal should 
be continued after the proper quantity has appar- 
ently been admitted into the mold. 'The metal 
should, moreover, be pressed or rammed into the 
mold, so as to render the casting as sound and 
close as possible throughout by supplying the 
contraction in cooling. Without these precau- 
tions, and often with them, the iron will some- 
times prove faulty near the waste head of metal. 
This was the case with the first cylinder cast for 
ihe large presses used in raising the Britannia 
tubular bridge. The internal diameter was 1 foot 
10 inches, the diameter of the ram being 20 inches; 
the cylinder was 6 inches thick,its external length 


The Eriglish Paper-makers :—Epilobium. 

IN the London Engineer and Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine, we find that new sources of paper supply are 
sought from plants growing in Egypt, Japan, 
Jamaica, etc. £10 is the price per tun paid for 
plants having a textile fiber and delicate stems, 
the description of which answers to Epilobium, 
known in the northern wilds of the United States 
and Canada as fireweed, the fiber of which is said 
to be next to silk for the manufacture of paper. 

In this connection the following extract from the 
Evening Wisconsin is significant :— 

* Hon. Rutger B. Miller, of Utica, N. Y., has 
written a letter to Hon. Alex. Mitchell, of Milwau- 
kee, predicting that the lands of the State burned 
over last fall will, the coming season, be covered 
with a species of cotton plant, the botanical name 
of which is Epilobium, but which is vulgarly 
called fireweed, from its springing up spontane- 
ously upon evergreen timber lands that have been 
burnt over. Mr. Miller saw hundreds of acres of 
this plant in the north woods of New York. The 
plant is perennial,and grows to the height of four 
to six feet, the stem being one-fourth of an inch 
in diameter, and some two feet from the top, ptt- 
ting out a dozen to twenty branches, upon each 
one of which there are from fifteen to twenty 
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pods, that in August open and display a white 
fiber, essentially like that in the boll of the cotton 
plant. The seeds are very small and very numer- 
ous, but, unlike those in cotton, require no ginning 
process to separate them from the fiber. The 
plants grow very close together, and upon poor or 
rich soil, and in any climate from forty degrees 
north to the Arctic circle. It has been found in 
nearly.all the Northern States. Its southern limit 
of growth is the northern limit of cotton, and this 
fact, together with the similarity of the plants, 
causes Mr. Miller to think that they are substan- 
tially one and the same. 

“A specimen of the fiber of this fireweed, or 
Epilobium, was inclosed in the letter referred to, 
and an examination of it shows it to be very simi- 
lar to cotton, though not quite so long as that. 
Mr. Miller subjected it to several tests, which 
proved it capable of being used for the same pur- 
poses as cotton. He made candle and lamp wicks 
out of it, and ropes which bore as much weight as 
cotton ropes of the same size. Carded and spun, 
it made excellent yarn, from which a stocking 
was knit. It will make good batting, and the 
finest of paper, being almost equal to silk for this 
purpose." 


PATENT-LAW CASE. ` 


UNITED STATE3 CIRCUIT COURT.—SOUTHERN DIS- 
TRICT OF NEW YORK. 


Double Use.—Judgment not Invention. 
H. Sawyer vs. S. M. Bixby and C. Tucker. 


THE judge’s decision explains clearly the na- 
ture of this case. 

Woobpnurr, Cir. J.—The complainant alleges 
that the defendants have infringed a re-issued pat- 
ent granted to him Oct. 1, 1867, for “a new and 
useful improvement in putting up powders, etc.“; 
and the claim contained in the specification an- 
nexed is in these words :—‘‘ What I claim,as a new 
article of manufacture, is a package or case which, 
when made with distributing holes and filled, is 
cemented by the wax or wafer, as set forth.” 

The specification and the specimen of the man. 
ufacture produced show that what the plaintiff 
claims as an invention is a small cylindrical box, 
perforated at the end after the manner of a pep- 
per or sand box, for the purpose of conveniently 
and evenly distributing the powder contained 
within it when put to use, and the closing of these 
perforations by wax or wafer, or paper pasted or 
made to adhere by mucilage or some glutinous 
substance, for retaining the powder when sold and 
transported by the manufacturer, dealer, or cus- 
tomer, the wax or wafer being removed or the 
paper punctured when it is desired to use the 
powder, 

I am decidedly of opinion that in this device 
there is no patentable invention. 

Pepper-boxes, sand-boxes, dredge-boxes, and 
spice-boxes, either of which are exactly adapted 
to the distribution of powder of any kind, are not 
new and are not claimed to be new. In construc- 
tion and effect they are substantially alike, and in 
mechanical structure identical with the plaintiff's 
tylindrical box, perforated at one end for the dis- 
tribution of the powder. In respect of distribu- 
tion, the plaintiff employs no new means and pro- 
duces no new result. 

Theclosing of packages of various forms, and 
of bottles, by wax or wafer, or pasting of paper 
made toattach itself by the use of gum or other 
adhesive material, is no more new than the other, 
and, when these or either of them are applied to 
the openings in the plaintiff's boxes, they produce 
to new result. They close the openings, and that 
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is all; they are old means, and produce their old 
and obvious well-known result. 

In combination there is no other effect; each 
performs the same office, in the same manner as 
it does when employed for any other purpose, and 
precisely as it must whatever be the form of the 
package, or the particular use to which the pack- 
ageis applied. The employment of these instru- 
mentalities in putting up packages for transpor- 
tation is, therefore, the exercise of judgment in 
selecting, not of invention, or devising, or com- 
bining. At most, it consists in applying old de- 
vices to a new use, which, when it involves no 
new means and produces no new effect, is not pat- 
entable, notwithstanding it may be useful to com- 
bine the two results by uniting the two instru- 
mentalities. 

But this is not all. The proof shows that, long 
before the plaintiff's supposed invention, paper- 
boxes and sand-boxes with a perforated end were 
not only used for the convenient distribution of 
their contents, but they were put up for transpor. 
tation and sale with the perforations covered by 
thin paper pasted thereto, to be removed or punc- 
tured when actually used. 

I find no ground upon which to sustain the 
claim of the plaintiff to any decree herein. The 
bill of complainant must be dismissed with costs. 

For complainants, Cochran & Todd; for defen- 
dants, C. A. Durgin. 
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How Steel is Made. 

THE iron used for conversion into steel is of 
Swedish origin, and is received in bars 3 inches 
wide, 5g of an inch thick, and about 12 feet long. 
These, after being straightened so as to lie evenly, 
are placed in the converting furnace, which consists 
of two rectangular vessels, technically called “a 
pair of pots," made of silicious freestone, capable 
of enduring great heat without change; in dimen- 
sions 12 to 14 feet long, 3 feet 6 inches wide, and 
the same in depth. They are supported upon a 
depth of 4 feet of solid masonry, the top, of course, 
being of firebrick, to prevent settlement, which 
would crack the pots, admit air, and spoii the 
conversion. Upon this masonry are constructed 
transverse or sleeper walls of fire-brick, 10 inches 
thick and 10 inches apart, upon which the pots rest, 
the brick divisions forming flues underneath. The 
pots are placed parallel to each other, but 18 inch- 
es apart; the space between them is divided into 
flues, corresponding with those underneath, ex- 
tending up the sides and ends of the pots into 
the fire-brick vault which covers the whole. This 
vault has an arched opening or man-hole at each 
end, for charging the pots with iron, or taking out 
the charge when converted into steel. During 
conversion, they are bricked up and plastered with 
clay. There is also a small opening over each 
pot, through which bars can be put. Out of the 
vault rise three chimneys on each side, opening 
into a large cupola. The fire-grate is under the 
middle flues and the whole length of the pots, 
with a strong metal door at each end, kept closely 
shut, except when being charged. Each pot has 
a stratum of charcoal evenly laid on the bottom, 
above which a layer of bars is placed,and covered 
half an inch deep with charcoal; bars and char- 
coal are thus laid alternately until the pot is near- 
ly full, and finished off with & thicker covering of 
charcoal over the top. The pots when filled are 
covered over with five inches of “ wheel swarf," 
which contains iron and steel in minute particles, 
and, becoming partially fused when hot, perfectly 
protects the steel underneath from the action of 
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the air. Each furnace has a five-inch opening 
through the walls and into the center of one end 
of the pots, through which two or three of the 
top bars project, the opening being filled up with 
fine ashes, well rammed to exclude the air. The fire, 
gradually raised to great intensity, is kept up for 
six or eight days. A furnace holds about 16 tuns 
of iron, and is considered to be well worked if 14 
to 16 heats are got out in a year. 

When the conversion is supposed to be nearly 
complete, a top bar is drawn, and, when cold, is 
broken ; its condition shows the state of the whole, 
and the fire is regulated accordingly. A second 
or third bar is subsequently drawn, and when the 
conversion is considered to be complete, the fire is 
allowed to go out. In four days the man-holes 
are opened to hasten the cooling, and in four more 
the steel, still hot, can be taken out. A full fur- 
nace charge is called a “heat of steel," and, ac- 
cording to the degree of carbonization required, is 
called“ a spring heat," a cutler's heat," “a shear 
heat," “a file heat," or “a melting heat." It 
should be premised that these terms do not apply 
to the temper " of the steel, but to the length of 
time in the furnace. 

The bars are now broken and sorted by experi- 
enced workmen into the various tempers; the 
hardest are laid aside for melting, and the softer 
hammered into shear or spring steel. Those re- 
quired for shear-steel are broken into lengths of 
about one foot; are next laid upon each other, 
three or four together; then heated in a furnace 
to“ welding heat,” and drawn under the hammer 
to the size intended. It is then “single shear” 
Steel. If again broken, heated, and hammered, it 
becomes “ double-shear” steel, an extra quality 
used for best table cutlery and other first.class 
purposes. Spring-steel is made from bars passed 
ata red heat between grooved rollers until reduced 
tothe particular size required. Shear and spring 
steel are the chief if not the only qualities manu- 
factured direct from the converting furnace. 


————— > o — — 
Sulphur from a Waste Product. 


IN a new English process for obtaining sulphur 
from sulphureted hydrogen, the sulphureted hy- 
drogen is caused to react upon oxyd of iron or of 
manganese by injection into water holding the 
metallic oxyd in suspension ; and atmospheric air 
is then injected, whereby a mixture of metallic 
oxyd with free sulphur is produced. Into this 
mixture more sulphureted hydrogen is sent, and 
the product is then treated with air as before. 
These alternate treatments are repeated until the 
mixture contains a very large proportion of free 
sulphur, which can be separated by a variety of 
ways. Soda and potash are manufactured by 
forming sulphides of sodium or potassium, de- 
composing these by carbonic acid, and treating the 
resulting sulphureted hydrogen as above described. 
What is known as “alkali-waste”’ is also decom- 
posed by any suitable acid or by steam, and the 
resulphureted hydrogen treated as aforesaid. The 
invention is also applied to nascent sulphureted 
hydrogen. 


IT is said that the Ecole Polytechnique of Paris, 
hitherto a civil and military college, is to become 
a part of the Department of Public Works, and to 
train only civil engineers and chemists. The mil- 
itary pupils will be transferred to the Ecole de 
St. Cyr,in connection with which military schools 
are to be established in various parts of France, 
and to give instruction to children of French sol- 
diers killed in the late war. 
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RADIANT HEAT TRANSMITTED BY IN: 
CANDESCENT SPHERICAL BODIES. 


BY CAPTAIN JOHN ERICSSON. 
[From Engineering.] 

THE question whether equal areas at different 
points of the solar surface transmit equal energy 
towards the earth has not been satisfactorily 
answered. We have seen in the previous articles 
relating to radiant heat that the author of “ Mé- 
canique Céleste,” finding by observation that 
equal areas do not transmit equal energies (the 
central regions transmitting, in opposition to his 
reasoning, much greater intensity than those near 
the border), explains the matter by showing that 
the solar atmosphere retards the passage of the 
rays, causing a great diminution of the 
energy of the radiant heat projected 
towards the earth. It but seldom hap- 
pens that questions of a cosmical na- 
ture admit of being decided by actual 
experiment, the present being one of 
the rare instances in which practical 
tests may be resorted to. Evidently, if 
the great diminution of energy towards 
the border demonstrated in the work 
adverted to is caused solely by the re- 
tardation offered during the passage of 
the rays through the atmosphere sur- 
rounding the photosphere, the receding 
surface of an incandescent spherical 
body of any size whatever, not sur- 
rounded by a retarding medium, will 
transmit its radiant heat undiminish- 
ed. The illustration annexed shows 
a mechanical device by means of which 
it has been clearly demonstrated that 
the absence of a retarding medium 
round an incandescent sphere does not 
affect the diminution of energy result- 
ing from the obliguity of the heat rays 
projected by the receding surface. Fig. 
2 represents a vertical section of a coni- 
cal vessel surrounded by a water-jacket, 
and, in other respects, similarly con- 
structed to the one delineated in the 
preceding article on radiant heat emit- 
ted by inclined disks. The top flange, 
however, of the vessel here presented, 
is provided with a groove, the bottom 
of which supports a solid sphere of 
cast-iron, in the manner shown by the 
illustration. Below the sphere are in- 
serted two semispherical screens of 
different diameter, an annular opening 
being thereby formed between the 
same. Supposing the sphere to be heated before 
being placed in the position shown, it will be per- 
ceived that the thermometer at the bottom of the 
conical vessel will only receive the radiant heat 
which emanates from the zone contained within the 

dotted horizontal lines shown in the drawing. The 
heat rays from this zone, converging in the cen- 
ter of the bulb, are indicated by dotted radial lines. 
It is evident that, by changing the dimensions of 
the screens, zones covering equal areas, but occu- 
pying different positions, may be made to radiate 
towards the thermometer, and that, by this means, 
the radiant power of any portion of the sphere may 
be accurately ascertained. We are accordingly ena- 
bled to test the correctness of the assertion that, 
* but for the intervention of the sun’s atmosphere, 
the receding solar surface would, owing to the in- 
creased number of rays within a given section, pro- 
duced increased intensity. It may be urged against 
our device that atmospheric air intervenes between 
the incandescent sphere and the recording ther- 
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mometer, but. à moment's consideration will show | 
that the consequent retardation is practically inap- 
preciable. The retardation of the sun's rays in 
passing through the depth of 28,800 feet of atmo- 
spheric air of maximum density on the ecliptic, 
it has been demonstrated in previous articles, 
amounts to 0:207, while solar intensity at the boun- 
dary of the atmosphere is somewhat under 85° ; 
hence the loss of radiant heat will scarcely reach 
175^ Fahr. notwithstanding the great depth of 
atmospheric air penetrated. The radiant heat of 
our experimental apparatus being transmitted 
through a depth of less than 2 feet, we may, with- 
out material error, assume that no retarding medi- 
um surrounds the experimental incandescent 
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sphere. The principal features of our apparatus 
having thus been explained, and the method of 
solving the problem under consideration pointed 
out, we may now proceed to consider the result of 
the experiments which have been instituted. In 
order to facilitate comparison, the lower part of 
the sphere visible from the center of the bulb of 
the recording thermometer (see Fig. 6), has been 
divided into four zones, A, B, C, and D, contain- 
ing equal areas. It will be evident on inspecting 
the arrangement represented in Fig. 2, that no part 
of the surface of the sphere, excepting that con- 
tained within the dotted parallel lines, is capable 
of radiating toward the thermometer, all the rest 
being shut out by the semispherical screens. Ob- 
viously the latter can be so proportioned that the 
radiant heat from any part of the lower half of 
the sphere may be projected towards the bulb. 
Figs. 3, 4, 5, and 6 show the arrangement of 
screens adopted in our experiments, by means of 
which the radiant power of each of the zones has 


been ascertained. The dimensions of the several 
screens have been determined by drawing radial 
lines from the center of the bulb of the thermom. 
eter to the points where the termination of the 
zones intersect the circumference of the sphere, 
The subject will be most readily understood by 
referring to Fig. 4, which exhibits zone C, The 
screens being made to terminate in the radial lines, 
p, g and q, g, it will be seen that an annular open. 
ing, p, g, is formed, permitting all heat rays to 
pass which are projected from the zone, C, in the 
direction of the bulb of the thermometer. A sim. 
ilar arrangement permits the radiant heat from 
zone, B, in Fig. 5, to act on the thermometer. 
Referring to Fig. 9, it will be found that only one 
screen, perforated in the center, is re. 
quired to shut out the radiant heat 
from the three upper zones, C, B, and 
A; while in Fig. 6, the radiation from 
the three lower zones, D, C, and B, i: 
shut out by a single central semispher. 
ical screen, the circumference of which 
is defined by the radial lines, m, k. It 
is proper to observe that, although 
the several screens are represented by 
single lines in the diagram, they are in 
reality composed of double plates, a 
fire-proof non-conducting substance be- 
ing inserted between the two, the ob. 
ject of which is self-evident. 
Bearing in mind the demonstration 
contained in the previous article relat- 
ing to the diminution of energy of heat 
rays projected at an acute angle to the 
radiant surface, it will be perceived, on 
mere inspection, that the upper zones 
represented in our diagram, though con. 
taining an equal.area with the lower 
zones, cannot possibly transmit the 
same temperature as the latter. The 
advocates of the views expressed in 
* Mécanique Céleste " will be surprised 
to learn that, notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of an intervening retarding medi- 
um, $0 great is the difference of energy 
communicated, that while the zone, D, 
of the experimental incandescent 
sphere transmits a temperature of 425 
to the thermometer, the zone, À, trans 
mits only 47^. The latter zone being 
further from the thermometer than the 
former, a correction is, however, neces 
sary on account of the increased disper- 
sion of the heat rays before reaching 
the bulb. This correction being 
made, the true ratio of temperature transmittel 
by the zones, D and A, will be 42:50" : 619^. Con. 
sequently, the heat rays projected from the lower 
zone of the incandescent sphere towards the bulb 
of the thermometer transmit nearly seven times 
higher temperature than the rays from the upper 
zone. The amount of radiant surface being alike 
in each zone, while the temperature of the gphere 
is uniform throughout, it will be admitted that our 
practical test has clearly demonstrated the feeble. 
ness of the rays of heat projected from the border 
of an incandescent sphere towards a given point 
It is hardly necessary to add that each zone ha: 
called for a separate experiment, rendering reheat 
ing of the sphere indispensable for each. The sm 
expedient has, therefore, been resorted to in orde' 
to insure an equal degree of temperature durin: 
each experiment, as in the case of the incandescent 
inclined disk, discussed in the previous article. Cf 
course, it has been found impracticable to jmpat 
an equal temperature to the sphere for each op?" 
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ation; but this difficulty has been satisfactorily 
overcome by establishing a mean, as in the 
case referred to. Besides, the result may be 
checked by computing the degree of temperature 
capable of being transmitted to the recording 
thermometer by each zone in accordance with the 
relation which the intensities bear to the angles 
formed by the radiating surface and the heat rays 
projected towards the center of the bulb. Before 
giving an account of our experiments, let us then 
demonstrate, theoretically, what temperature each 
zone ought to communicate to the thermometer, 
in conformity with the ascertained fact, that the 
intensity of the radiant heat transmitted by an 
incandescent disk is directly proportional to the 
sines of the angles formed by the projected heat 
rays and the radiating surface. In order to sim- 
plify the demonstration, the several zones have 
been divided into halves, by a dotted line, see Fig. 
7; radial lines being drawn to the thermometer at 
Z, from the points of intersection of the dotted 
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lines and the circumference of the sphere. Tan- 
gential lines, dt, eu, ö, and ay, have also been 
drawn from the points of intersection referred to. 
It will be evident on considering the properties of 
spherical zones, that the radial lines, d Z, c Z, b Z, 
and a Z, represent the mean direction of the heat 


rays projected by each zone respectively towards | 


Z. Hence the sines of the angles, td Z, uc Z, zb Z, 
and y Z, will determine the amount of radiant 
heat transmitted towards Z by each of the zones, 
D, C, B, and A. Calculation shows that, if the 
sine of the angle, t d Z, be represented by unity, 
the sines of the other angles, in the order present- 
ed, will be 0:671, 0:384, and 0:121, while the experi- 
ments which have been made show that the zone, D, 
transmits a temperature of 42:50^ to the recording 
thermometer. Consequently, the zones, C, B, and 
A, ought to transmit respectively 28:50^, 16:31^, 
and 516^ to the thermometer at Z. The accom- 
panying Table shows to what extent the actual 
temperatures transmitted by the incandescent 
sphere differ from the stated computed tempera- 
tures. It should be observed that no direct com- 
parison can be based upon the temperatures en- 


tered in the fourth column, since the heat rays. 
projected by the several zones are subjected to 


1 2 | 3 4 | 5 6 
NIC TON Rm Spes 
Mean angle Compara- Observed Corrected Comput'd 
Foi or pei npa Vendee ie ed tides. 
DEG. MIN. DEG. DEG. | DEG. 
D |58 0 | 1000 | 425 | 4250 | 4250 | 
C | 34 40| 0671 | 242 | 27-49 | 28°50 | 
B |19 0 | 0384 | 101 1282 | 1631 
A | 5 55 01921 47 619 | 516 


different degrees of dispersion, owing to the un- 
equal distance from the thermometer. Due allow- 
ance being made for the dispersion of the rays, in 
conformity with the elements furnished in Fig. 7, 
the consequent augmentation of temperature has 
been added, and the corrected values entered in 
the fifth column of the Table. The computed 
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temperatures will be found in the sixth column. 
It will be supposed at first sight that the figures 
entered in the Table indicate a serious discrepancy 
between the observed and the computed tempera- 
ture. That such is not the case will be found on 
referring to Fig. 8, in which the ordinates of the 


kaj 
ba 
or 
- 4 


regular curve, ab, represent the computed tem- 
peratures, while the ordinates of the irregular 


curve, a d c, represent the observed temperatures. | 


Obviously, the computed and the observed ener- 
gies transmitted by the radiation of the incande- 
scent sphere are truly represented by the superficies 
contained between the base, fg, and the curves, 
ab and ade respectively, the ratio being 1:000: 
0:945. Cousidering the insignificance of this dis- 
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crepancy, in connection with the difficulty of 
bringing the heated sphere to an equal degree of 
incandescence during each experiment, it will be 
admitted that the instituted test has proved con- 
clusive, and that the inaccuracy of the theory 
promulgated in “ Mécanique Céleste” regarding 
the radiant energy transmitted by the sun has 
been fully demonstrated. 

NEW YORK, Dec. 29, 1871. 

— 
American Silk Manufacture. 

ON Feb. 28, at Washington, D. C., the Congres- 
sional Committee of Ways and Means held a sit- 
ting with reference to tariff affairs, and listened to 
a delegation of silk manufacturers and operatives 
from New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut. They exhibited specimens of raw 
and manufactured silks of all kinds, excepting 
dress goods, showing the progress of the manufac- 
ture in this country, both as to quality and quantity. 
This industry has grown as follows:—The capital 
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invested has increased from $3,000,000 to $25,000,- 
000. It now affords employment for 16,000 opera- 
tives, three-fourths of them women and young per- 
sons, for whom such employment is specially 
adapted, it being clean, light, and healthy. The 
wages paid these operatives amount to $7,200,000 
per annum, being a weekly average for women of 
$7, and for males $12. One-third of these opera- 
tives are immigrants from Europe, and have be- 
come teachers for our native-born operatives. As 
compared with the above, the wages paid in the 
Austrian Tyrol for the same kind of work is from 
90 cents to $1 for sixty-nine hours’ work, the ope- 
ratives having poor shelter and food, for which 
each pay 45 cents a week. The delegation admit 
that silk goods are higher than before 1861 ; but 
this is mainly owing to the fact that all raw silks 
in the countries of production are now more than 
double the pricethey wereimmediately before 1861. 
One of the delegation—an operative—informed the 
Committee of Ways and Means that he could save 
as much here, after living better, as he could earn in 
the old country. The delegation will next be heard 
| before the Finance Committee. 
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OFFICIAL LIST OF PATENTS 


ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES 
PATENT OFFICE 


For the Week ending February 27, 1872, 


AND EACH BEARING THAT DATE. 


| Reported officially for the American Artisan." ] 


PATENT CLAIIS, RENS AND SPECIFICATIONS.— Owing 
to the constantly increasing number o tents issued, we 
have—as we must . B orandi to pub- 
lish the Claims, and instead thereof we 


application. or by return mail, when requested by letter, a 
copy of the claims of any „ = 5 cents. 
We also furnish a pd ee o whole of any 


patent issued since Ni 20, 1866. for - - 


ADVICE TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


Whenever asked, we will promptly send, gratis, our recently pub- 
lished pamphlet, entitled ‘IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR 
INVENTORS AND PATENTEES,” containing details of the 
proceedings necessary to be taken by inventors desirous of ob- 
taining Lettere- Patent in the Ui States. Also, Instruc- 
tions to Patentees concerning Re-issues, Hxtensions, In- 

fringements, Foreign Patents, etc. 


Address BROWN, Coomss & Co., Solicitors of American and 
Foreign Patente, 189 Broadway, New York. 


128,971.—PISTON-PACKING.—George R. Babbitt, A 8 of one - 
half his right to William A. Harris, Providence, R. I. 


123,972.—CIGAR-MOLD PkE88.—George Barry. Chicago, III. 


128.973.—METHOD OF MANUFACTURING STEEL-CAPPED RaILs.— 
Jonathan L. Booth, Rochester, N. Y. 


123,974.—APPARATUS FOR SEPARATING SLATE FROM COAL.— 
Hezekiah Bradford, Reading. Pa. 


123,915.—DETACHABLE SHIELD FOR THE POT-HOLE8 OF COOKING" 
8TOVES.—Abe Britton, assignor of one-half his right to John 
H. Peterson, Philadelphia, Pa. 


123,916. — C OTTON-BALE Ci aet ja Brodie, Plum Bayou, Ark., 
assignor to himself and James Sangston, Washington, D. C. 
Ante-dated Feb. 8. 1872. 


123,911.—GA80M ETER.—John Butler, New York City. 
123,978.—LooM-sHUTTLE.—Hugo Carstaedt, New York City. 


123,919.— A PPARATUS8 FOR STRETCHING LEATHER.—Samuel D. 
Castle, Bridgeport, Conn. 


123,980.— TUBULAR LANTERN.—Joseph S. Dennis, Chicago, III. 
123,981.—TUBULAR LANTERN.—Joseph S. Dennis, Chicago, In. 
123,982, —6TUBULAR LANTERN.—Joseph S. Dennis, Chicago, III. 


123,983 — ARTIFICIAL STONE-BLOCKS AND WALLS.—Joseph E. 
Dickson, Worcester, Mass. Ante-dated Feb. 24, 1872. 


123,984.— TELEGRAPH APPARATUS.—Thomas A. Edison, New. 
ark, No J., 5 to himself and George Harrington, 
Washington, D. C. Ante-dated Feb. 17, 1872. 


123,985.—H EEL-STIFFENER.—Alfred B. Ely, Newton, Mass. 


123,936.— RAMMER FOR STRRET PAVEMENT.—Ernest F. M. Faehtz, 
assignor to himself and Austen P. Brown, Washington, D. C. 


128,987.—ASH-8IFTER.—Christopher Fay, Boston, Mass. 


123,983. —P Uv RIFYING BUGAR.—Henri Gerken, Middlesex County, 
England. Ante-dated Feb. 17, 1872. 


123,989.—TUCK-MARKER FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—Harry C. 
Goodrich, Chicago, In. : 

123,990.—S HUTTLE FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—Harry C. Goodrich, 
Chicago, lil. 

123,991.—Co RDING ATTACHMENT FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—Har- 
ry C. Goodrich, Chicago, III. 


F ELBow.—Thomas Hartley, Bridgeport, 
o. 


123,993.—ELEVATED TRACK OF WIRE OR RoPE.—Alonzo F. 
Havena, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


123,991.—SPRING BED-BOTTOM.—Sheldon H. Hine, Sedan, Ind. 


123,995.—GATHERING ATTACHMENT FOR SEWING-MACHINES.— 
Allen Johnston, Wapello County, Iowa. 


123,996 —Cock.—Henry Jones, assignor to himself, James Jones, 
and Charles Harrison, Philadelphia, Pa. 


— WASHING MacHINE.—Samuel L. Jones, Dennysville, 
aine. 


123,998.—ToGGLE-JOINT FOR 8a w-FRAMES.—George R. Kimball, 
Middletown, N. Y. Ante-dated Feb. 17,1872. 


123,999.— C a R-SPRING.—Albert H. King, Rahway, N. J. 


124,000. —F RUIT-GATHERER.—Joseph Lane, Chicago, Ill. Ante- 
dated Feb. 10, 1872. 

124,001.— GA RDEN-TOOL.—JOoseph Lane, Chicago, Ill. Ante-dat- 
ed Feb. 5, 1872. 

M TON E-DRESSING MAOHINE.—Isaac Lindsley, Pawtuck- 
et, R. I. 

124,003.— W ATER-CLOSET.—Francis McGhan, Washington, D. C. 
Aute-dated Feo. 10, 1872. 


124,004.—Loom-TEMPLE.— William Murkland and John W. Murk- 
HT Manor to William Murkland and Josiah Gates, Low- 
e U ass. 


EAD AND FLUTINGIRON.—Frederick Myers, New York 
City 


— ci ca T. Nickerson, South Orrington, 
aine. 


124,007.—BLANKET.—Milton V. Nobles, Elmira, N. Y. 
R ATTACHMENT.—Charles Page, Meriden, 
;onn. 


124,009.—P ROPELLER.—George R. Pierce, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


124,010.—BUOTTON OR S$TUD.—David R. Rae and Theodore F. 
Lewis, Providence, R. I. 


124,011.—T Uu B£.—David A. Ritchie, Charlestown, Mass. 


124,012.—REFRIGERATING  PRESERVING-HOUSES.—Henry A. 
Hoberts, Boston, Mass. 


124,013.2M ANUFACTURE OF TORSION-8PRINGS.—Cyrus W. Bala- 
ee eo E Canada, assignor to himself and L. Dob- 
ns, Erie, Pa. 


124,014.—CULTIVATOR.—Nils F. Sandelin, New York City. An- 
te-dated Feb. 10, 1872. 


124,015.—IO®-CREAM FRERZEE.—Thomas Sands, Laconia, N. H. 
Ante-dated Feb. 15, 1872. 


124,016.—GLass LIGHT OR PANE FOR LAMPS, LANTERNS, ETC.— 
Bennett B. Schneider, New York City. 


124,017.—LaMP AND BURNER.—Ira w. Shaler, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


124,018.—CosmMETIO CoMPOUND.—Harriet Z. Sill, assignor to her- 
self and Atlee V. Coale, Pittsburg, Pa. 


F L. Simonson and Abraham R. 
Simonson, Graniteville, N. Y. 


124,020.—G RAIN-BINDER.— William Siverd, Jun., Geneseo, N. Y. 
124,021.—W INDMILL.—Isaac R. Snow, Sterling, III. 
124,022. —PA YEMENT.— Charles G. Von Tagen, Philadelphia, Pa. 


121,023.—CLOTHES-BRUSH.—Alexander J. Walker, Flatbush, 
N. Y. A:te-dated Feb. 10, 1872. 


124,024.—Pump.—Rivera Ward, Newark, N. J. 


124,025.—T UCK-OREASING ATTACHMENT FOR SEWING-MACHINES, 
—Jefferson G. Wiggins, Lima, N. Y. 


1 FOR CARRIAGES.—Eli Wigle, Bay City, 

Cc t 

PATANTA TA Hudson H. C. Arnold, Burlington, 
an. , 


124,028.— WEATHERBOARD GAUGE.—Seth G. Bigelow, Silver 
Me sanior to himself and J. M. Buridge, North Man- 
chester, Ind. 


124.029.—M ACHINE FOR SETTING BUTTON OR LACING .— 
Horace C. Bradford, Providence, R. I. * 


121,030.—A PPARATUS FOR EXTRACTING SACCHARINE MATTER 
Tan SuGAR-CANE.—Marius S. Bringler, Parish of Ascension, 
- i 


pe eee MaonrNE.—David J. Brougher, New York 
* y. ` 


— BoTTOM.—George Brownlee, Princeton, 
nd. 


124,83.—W ATER CuT-OFF.—John W. Burkholder, Rushford 


Minn. 
124,034.—LA TH MACHINE.—James H. Butler, Hampden, Maine. 


124,035.—CoTTON AND Hay PRES$8.—Adam W. Clarkson, Due 
West, 8. C. 


DENS MCRAE MovEMENT.—Reuben F. Cochran, Barry, 


124,037.—A WNING-8LIDE.—Thomas F. Darcy, New York City. 

124,038.— WA TER-ELEVATOR.—James Daykin, Cleveland, Ohio. 

"s i ere PLATFORM.—Emanuel Detwiller, Milwaukee, 
8. 


124,040.— BROOM.— Robert F. Dobson, Darlington, Wis. 


124.041.—D EODORIZING AND FERTILIZING MATKRIAL.— Julius 
Kdmund Dotch, Washington, D. C. ^nte-dated Keb. M, 1872. 


124,042.—BRaCED CHAIN.—George H. Edwards, Lanark, Ill. 


124,043.7MANUFACTURE OF METALLIO MATCH-SAFES.— 
Fallows, Philadel phia, Pa. James 


-—CLOTH DOUBLING AND 
arwell, Lewiston, Maine. 


124,045.—CONSTRUOTING SUBMARINE TUNNELS.—John G. Fos- 
ter, Boston, Mass. 


124,046.—BUTTON-HOLE ScissoRs.—Edward A. Franklin, Bren- 
ham, Tex. 


124,047.—BEA TER PRESs.—Franklin Frey, Liberty, III. 


124,048.—PA PER-CALENDERING ROLL.—John H. Garfield . 
or to himseif, Thomas Rice, and Frederick Curtis, i po ia 
Lower Falls, Mass. 


124,049.—Box-OPENER.—Jeremiah C. Gaston, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


124,050.—COMBINED BLIND-OPENER AND SLAT-REGULA TT 
Louis Gatumann, Chicago, III TS 


124.051.—FRINGE.—James E. Gillespie, Norwich, 1 N 
dated Feb. 10, 1872. * ch, Conn. Ante 


— J. Gilham, Columbia, 
enn. 


FOLDING MACHINE.—John W. 


124,053.—CuT-OFF FOR WATER TIP ES.— Francis H. 
assignor to himself and W. T. Warner, Omaha, Nep oddard, 


124,054.—FLY-FAN.—George A. Goodrich 
Hope, Ohio. s and Peter Miller, 


124,055.—C aA RT-SADDLE.— William H. Gordon, Norfolk, Ve: 


124,056.—BREECH-LOADING FIRE-aAkM.—Ruth 
York City. Goshan, 
124,057.CSHINGLE MACHINE.—Jerome 
Anderson, North Western, N. Y. 


124,058.M ACHINERY CLUTCH.—Westel E. Hawki 
himself and Edward F. Cook, Wallingford Conn. eat to 


124,059.—COMPOSITION PAVEMENT.—Josh í 
phla, Pa. Ante-dated Keb. I. IB. 4 K. Hayes, Philadel 


124,060.—CaNaL-BOaT.—Dennis Hinchy, Santiago, Chili. 


124,061.—WATER-COURSE ACROSS RO PM . 
man, Lowell. Mass. ADWAYS.—Abel G. Hodg 


124,062.—MACHINE FOR ROLLING HARROW- pee 
Holmes, Alleghany, Pa. ROW-TEETH.—Andrew H. 


124,063.—SOLE-CHANNELERS.—Elijah D. Ho ^ 
or to Henry 8. Vrooman, Boston, Mass. ward, Lynn, assign 


E r Tihi PAVEMENT.—Stephen H. Ingersoll, Brooklyn, 


124,065.—S8TEA M-CONDEN8SER.—Arch 
Berkshire, Muscatine. Iowa. chibald Kennedy and John H. 


124,066 —K EY FOR Locks.—Julius Koenig, Erie, Pa. 


124,067.—MACHINERY FOR OUTTING AND HE = 
Hichard C. Lambert, Quincy, Mass. ADING: MATS 


124,065.—CORN-HUSKING AND SHELLIN sd 
Lane, Muscow, Ky. G MACHINE.—Alexander 


124,069.—CoMBINED SAD-IRON FLUTING-IRON, AND Nu . 
ER.—Albert Leeds and Lodowick Leeds, ausignor of ane 
third their right to Harris T. Fitch, New London, Conn. 


124,070.—W u1p-Lasu.—Edward B. Light, Westfield, Mass. 
I24071.—CLOTHES-PIN.—Andrew B. Lipsey, West Hoboken, 


New 
V. Gue and George I. 


124,012.—GA'TE FOR TURNING BRIDGES.—Rudol 
August Rosenberg, Berlin, Prussia. dolph Ladewig and 


124,073.—CLOTHES-WRINGEK.—Joseph 8. 
C. Marr, Onawa, Iowa. ph 8. Maughlin and William 


124,074.—D1TOHING MacHINE.—Jordan w. Mell 
C. Poffenberger, Jacksonville, IIl. ae eter opa John 


124,075.—Last.— William J. B. Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 
to be Witt C. Taylor, trustee, New York Chy." een 


124,076.—C kT CIBLE FOR MELTING M .— è 
ia rris IN ETALS, ETC.—John L. North, 


124,077.—PROCESS FOR DESULPHURIZING ORES.—John 8. Oliver 
New York City. i 


124,08.—ToY-BLOCKS.—James S. Ostrander, New York City. 


124,079.—PUFFING-!ron.—Martha Parry, Rochester, N. Y. An- 
te-dated Feb. 9, 1872. 


124,080.—A PPARATUS FOR SKASONING AND PRESERVING Woop. 
—William Tilden Pelton, New York City. 


ar nibii PAVEMENT.—Henry E. Perry, San Francisco, 
al. 


124,082.—Cock.—Thomas Prosser, Brooklyn (E. D.), N. Y. 
24.083.—W ASHING MACHINE.—Chauncey P. Remington, Smith's 
Mills, N. Y. 
124.084.—Snox.— George Alden Richardson, Reading, Mass. 


124.085.—D t8H-DRAINER.—Henry R. Richmond, New Plymouth, 
New Zealand. 


124,986. —GaUGER FOR SKWING -MACHINES.—Charles C. Roberta, 
Perrysburg, Ohio. 


124,087.—W INDLAS8.—William Rogers, assignor of one-half bu 
Hi un 22 e Charters, Cleveland, Obio. Ante-dated 
eb. 17, s 


124,088.—Cv RTAIN-FIXTURE.—Francis B. Scott, Lancaster, N. I. 
Ante-dated Feb. 9, 1872. 


124,089.—B1T.—Henry S. Shepardson, Shelburne, Mass. 
— ate Trz.—John L. Sheppard, Charleston, 


124,091.—BoRING MacHINE.—John Simpson, Meadville, Pa. 


124,092.—O1L-HOLE COVER FOR JOURNALS.—Smith A. Skinner 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y 


124,093.—Coa L-SCUTTLE.— George Smith, Williamsburg, N. y. 


124.094.—METALLIC COUNTER FOR BOOTS AND BHOES.—Almord 
R. Spaulding, Clinton, Maine. 


124,(95.—STEA M-PUMP.—Samuel Stanton, New York City. 

124.096.—BRoADCAST-SOWER —Charle& L. Story, assi 
Mark Stull, William T. Oldham, and James M. Lo 
houn, Ky. 

124,091.—G A8 STOV E.—William Henry Tayler, Surry, England. 

124.098. —M A CHINE FOR SKIVING BOOT AND SHOE COUNTERS- 
Henry 8. Vrooman, Boston, Mass. 

124,099.—1N8ECT-TRAP.—Jolin H. Welch and John Baker, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

124,100.—Tv YERE.— William Werts, Camden, N. J. Ante-dated 
Feb. 26, 1872. 

ee MACHINE.—Alexander White, Fond du Lac, 

8. 


or to 


„Cal. 


124,102.—F asTENER FOR MEETING-RAILS OF SA8HES.—John B. 
Whitney, New York City. 


2 Fan.—John B. Williamson, Louisville, 
» 


124,104 —ELEOTRIC CLock.— Elisha Wilson, Elizabeth, N. J. 

124,105.—IRON FENCE.—Oscar Wilson, Middleburg, N. Y. 

124,106.—C ASTER FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—Wallace W. Wright, 
Lynn, Mass. 


124,107.—M ACHINE FOR MAKING STAPLES.—John Adt, New Ha 
ven, Conn. 


121,108.—Rt6GING-SCREW.—John R. Anderson, New York City. 
124,109.—BED-BOTTOM.—Charles D. Austin, Amsterdam, N. Y 
124,110.—HonRsE HA Y-EAKE.—Levi B. Ball, Dayton, Ohio. 
124,111.—HiNG6E.—James Barrows, Hyde Park, Mass. 


124,112.—TREATING REFUSE ANIMAL MATTER FOR THE Maxt- 

LUAM OF FERTILIZERS, ETC.— William L. Bradley, Boston, 
ass. 

124,113.—SPRING-SEAT FOR HARVESTERS.—Thomas Brett, Ge 
neva, Ohio. 

124,.114.—IMPLEMENT FOR CUTTING SHEET MATERIALs.—John 
F. Brigbt, assignor to himself and George W. Bauer, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

124,115. —Not issued. 

124,1:6.—ROLL FOR UTILIZING THE FaG-ENDS OF RAILROAD 
RalLS.—Heury Chisholm, Cleveland, Ohio. 


i COMPOSITION.—David G. Conger, Chicago, 


124,118.—RAILWAY-S8WITCH.—Alonzo W. Cram, St. Louis, Mo. 


124,119.—-Machtxx FOR BURRING WooL.—Daniel Crowley, as 
sig or to himself and Isaac A. Stringfellow, Philadelphia, 
a. 


124.120.—TOWEL-RACK.—Harrison W. Curtis, 
Goodman & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


124,121.—-HOLDER FOR HARVESTER-CUTTERS WHILE BEING 
SHARPENED.— William Henry Daniels, Bryan, Ohio. 


124,122.—STON E-GATHERER.—Omar Davis, Battle Creek, Mich. 


121,123.—M ACHINE FOR BENDING METAL.— William C. Eiseman, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


124,124. —N ot issued. 


124,125.—LockK.—Josiah B. Frost, Jackson, Mich., assignor to 
himself and Horace J. Frost, Washington, D. C. 


124,126.—S WITCH FOR TURNING ON AND OFF AND LIGHTING GAS 
BY ELECTRICITY.—Samuel Gardiner, Jun., Washington, D.C. 


124,127.—SOLE AND HEEL FOR BOOTS AND SHOES.—John Gibson, 
Jun., Albany, N. Y. 


124,:28.—N ot issued. A 
124,129 —Box-oPENER.—William Gould, Minneapolis, Minn. 
124,130.—H A RYESTER-RAKE.—George S. Grier, Milford, Del. 


124,131.—CURTAIN-FIXTURE.—Thomas Hagerty, Richmond, Và. 
Ante-dated Feb. 14, 1872. 


MUS. —FIRRPLAOB FENDER.—William N. Håll, Springfield, 
ex. 


assignor to Hale, 


124.133.—PACKING FOR JOURNAL-BOXES.—Edmund S. Hanna, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


124,134.—COWL FOR EMREY-WHEKLSs.—Charles Heaton, New 
poa SIE. assignor to the “Tanite Company," Stroud 
urg, Pa. 


124.135.—LA YING CONORETE PAVEMENTS.—Julius Hopke and 
John W. Heesch, Hoboken, N. J. 


124,186. —CANAL-BOAT.—John Hughes, New Berne, N. C. 


124,137.—CLOTHE8-PIN MACHINK.—Stephen Inman, Rockford, 
assignor to William H. Ovington, Chicago, Ill. 


124,138.—LA TH-AND-PLASTER WALLS AND CEILINGS.—(tto 
Jevne, Chicago, III. 


124,189. —IMrTATION BUTTON.—Samuel G. Jones, North Bridge 
water, Mass. 


124,140.—H A ND-CULTIVATOR.—W illiam G. Jones, Marshall, Tex. 


124,141.—MANUFACTURE OF BRusuEs.—Alfred H. Kidney and 
Richard J. Simpson, New York City. 


124,142.—CTRCULAR Sa W-MILL.—Philander P. Lane, assignor to 
Lane & Bodley, Cincinnati, Ohie. 


121,143.—PLow.—Jesse B. Latimer, Stewart County, Ga. 
124,144.—HOLDBACK.—George B. Lumpkin, Lexington, Ga. 
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124,145.—S £LF-SEALING PaiLs.—Charles A. Marshall, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


134,146.— WINDOW-8HADE.— Francis C. Martin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
124,147.— SWIFT AND REEL.—Leonard F. Molthorp, Rome, Wis. 


M$.—APPARATUS FOR LAYING CONCRETE PAVEMENTS.— 
eorge H. Moore, Norwich, Conn. 


124,149.—ANIMAL-TRAP.—Josiah Newell, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


121,150.—MACHINE FOR BREAKING STONE.—John Robert Ord 
and Henry Maddison, Darlington, Great Britain. 


124,151.—V aPOR-BUBNER.—Robert W. Park, Philadelphia, Pa. 
124.132.CIN K-8TAN D.—John Peard, New York City. 
124,153. CU RTAIN FIXTURE.—Henry H. Phillips, Buffalo, N. Y. 
121,154.—CU RTAIN FIXTURE.—Henry H. Phillips, Buffalo, N. Y. 


124,155. —PAPER-TRIMMING MACHINE.—David Pirie and Alexan- 
der Croom, Dundee, North Britain. 


124,156.—F gUIT-CAN.— William Polyblank and George Poly- 
blank, Cleveland, Ohio. 


124,151.—BOOT-CRIMPER.—Elcanah Powell, New London, Ind. 
124,158.—BU TTER-SAFE.—Taylor Pyle, Oxford, Pa. 


124,159 —TAILL-COUPLING.—Barnet R. Rapp, assignor to him- 
self and William H. Lawson, West Chester, Pa. 


14,160.—ANTI-RaATTLING JOURNAL FOE THE BALANCE-WHEELS 
gaa a Lace L. Reese, Mount Sterling, 
0. 


124,161.—PROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR PRESERVING ANIMAL 
MATTERS.--Adolphe Rock, New Orleans, La. 


ee ENGINE.—Albert Schmid, Zurich, Switz- 
eriaud. 


124163.PEDAL ATTACHMENT FOR MUSIOAL INSTRUMENTS.— 
Sigmund Schoenbrun, New York City. 


124,164 —N ECK-TIE HoLDER.—John O. Schoener, St. Louis, Mo. 


14,165.-APPARATUS FOR APPLYING CHALK TO LOCOMOTIVE- 
WHKELs.—Nathaniel Sehner, assignor to himself, Jonathan 
H. Seymour, and Alfred R. Appleman, Hagerstown, Md. 


11 16 —HaBVESTER-DROPFEE.—Byron Seneff, Chillicothe, 


124,167.—-SEWING-MACHINE.—Alvin Shattuck, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Di - WARREN MaocHINE.—Hobert H. Sipes, Bloody Run, 


124, 169.— WIN DOW-SASH FRAME.—Charles A. Smith, assignor to 
himself and Jacob E. Ridgway, Philadelphia, Pa. 


124,70.—M EANS OF ATTACHING PROPELLERS TO VESSELS.— 
George Smith, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I4,171.—FRUIT-CAN.—Charles F. Spencer, Cleveland, Ohio. 


144,72.—APPARATUS FOR TURNING THE LEAVES OF Music 
Books, ETO.— Robert J. Stuart, Yonkers, N. Y. 


124,173.--RaZOR- STROP AND POLISHING-WHEEL.—J. Milton Tay- 
lor, Laurel Point, West Va. 


124.14. —RalLWaY-RatL.—Theodore R. Timby, Tarrytown, 
DATS.—RAILWAY-RAIL.—Theodore R. Timby, Tarrytown, 


14,176.—CHURN.—Watson Twining, assignor to Clement 
Dunbar, Philadelphia, Pa. " E " 


14,111. .-MACHINE FOR PRESSING GARMENTS.—William B. 
Walker, Boston, Mass. 

124,178.—A W NING-WINDLASS.—Julius Walter, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

14,179.—M ACHINE FOR OUTTING TEXTILE FABRIC8.—A 
Warth, Stapleton, N. Y. * 


14,180.—-MACHINE FOR CUTTING TEXTILE FABRICS.—Al 
Warih, Stapleton, N. Y. Albin 


121,181.C816N AL-LIGHT.—Hartshorn White, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
14,182.—-PIsTON-ROD PaAcKING.—Henry C. White, New York 
City, assignor to Thomas Joyce, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


e FOR ENGINES, kTO.—Henry ©. White, New 


k City, assignor of one-half his right to Th 
MOOR m ig K omas Joyce, 


124,184.7HoRsE-COLLAR.—John Whitney, Frank X s 
Aute-dated Feb. 10, 1872. y, Franklinville, N. Y 


124,1353.—H ARN ES8-PAD.—Philip H. Wiedersum, assignor t 
Wiedersum Manufacturing Domen. New York City. M 

124,186.W HEEL FOR TRACTION ENGINES.—Douw D. William- 
son, New York City. 

14,187.—_CHEEK-PIECE FOR BRIDLE-BITS.— William P. Wolfing- 
ton, assignor to J.J. Harbison and J. B. Gathright, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

124,188.—TREATING GRAIN FOR DISTILLING AND BREWING.— 
Adolph Woolner, Louisville, Ky. ` d 


121.189.—PADLOCK.—Daniel Zeiler, assignor to him 
Frank L. Fluck, Sumneytown, Pa. ig self and 


124,199.—COMPOSITION-METAL BRAKE-8HOE FOR RAILROA 
CAES.— William McConway, Pittsburg, Pa. "e 


121,191.—W Ov EN FELTED FABRICS FOR BONNETS, ETC.—Richard 
8. Gillespie and Fredrack Ziesing, New York City. "T 


RE-ISSUES. 


4,767.—Ca R-8PRING.—Erastus T. Bussell, assignor to the Union 


Car-spring Company, Indi i 5 - 
dated Nov. 24, 18. 911, Ind. Patent No. 84,258, 


4,168.—STUD-FASTENING FOR FURNITURE AND FOR OTHER PUR- 
POSES.—Thomas J. Close, Philadelphia, Pa. Patent No. 
se S44, dated Feb.9, 1869; re-issue No. 3,686, dated Oct. 26, 

4,769.—CENTRIFUGAL MACHINE FOR DRAINING SUGAR AND 
OTHER SUBSTANCES.—Samuel S. Hepworth, assignor, b 
mesne-assignments, of paft interest to Gouverneur Pauld. 
ing, Yonkers, N. Y. Patent No. 82,314, dated Sept. 22, 1868. 


4,770.—TREATING OIL-WXLLS TO REMOVE OBSTRUCTIONS TO 
THE FLOW oF OrL.—Butler G. Noble, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ent No. 105,590, dated July 19, 1870. ids Mp dee 
4,711.—APPA RATUS FOR TREATING PAPER-STOCK.—Geor in- 
clair, Leitli, Scotland. Patent No. 110,873, dated J an. 10, ien. 
4,772.—METHOD OF APPLYING CA ST-STREL TO ARTICLES MADE 
OF IRoN.—William H. Singer, Alleghan City, ë 
No. 85,140, dated Dec. 22, 1863. n SINE SM: SORE 
4.78.—Hor-AIR REGISTER.— William Young, Easton, Pa., as 
signor to the Tuttle & Bailey Manufacturin Company, New 
YorkCity. Patent No. 114,247, dated April 25. 1871." new 


DESIGNS. 


5,557 and 5,558.—CooKING-sTOVE.—Charles H. 
8. Wright, St. Louis, Mo. arle Buck and Wiley 


5,559—SIDE FRAME FOR CHAIRS.—Joseph H. Travis, Ch 
town, and Eugene H. Mahoney, Boston, Mass. .. 


Chr. FIREMAM's Har Charles D. P. Watters, New Tork 


5,561 and 5,562.—CENTER PIECE FOR CEILINGS - Joseph Wool- 
man Reeves, assignor to William H. French, Philadelphia, Pa. 


— 


TRADE-MARKS. 


667.—Soap.—J. P. Babcock & Co., Stonington, Conn. 


668.—TALLOW PACKING FOR CAR-JOURNALS.—Isaac U. Coles & 
Co., New York City. 


669 and 670.—Soap.—Curtis Davis, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
671.—L1QuoR PackaGE.—Rogers George, New York City. 


M n re MATERIAL.—Alfred A. Hawley, Methuen, 
ass. 


i a Bow, ETC.—Hurlbut & Shantz, Philadelphia, 
a. 


674 to 676.—8PIOEk.—Stickney & Poor, Boston, Mass. 
67;.—COFFEE.—Stickney & Poor, Boston, Mass. 


‘aa NER APPARATUS.—James W. Tufts, Medford, 
uss. 


6;:9.C8EWING-MAOMINE.— Wilson Sewing-Machine Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


680.—SHOE-BLACKING.—Charles H. Young & Co., Boston, Mass. 


EXTENSIONS, 
19,490.—METALLIC TIE FOR COTTON-BALES.—Frederick Cook, 
March 2, 1858. 


19,412.—CULTIVATOR.—Paul Dennis, Feb. 23, 1858 ; re-issued Aug. 
4, 1863, No. 1,515. 


19,420.—HORSK-RAKE.—William Horning, Feb. 23, 1858. 


19,465.—CA RPET-BEATING MACHINE.—Joseph Harris, Jun., and 
Dantel Holmes, Feb. 23, 1858; re-issued to Daniel Holmes, as- 
signet, May 13, 1862, No. 1,307. 


19,417.—COTT-ONGIN.—Benjamim David Gullett, Feb. 23, 1858. 


APPLICATION FOR EXTENSION. 


OPPONENTS Of extensions must file written objections in the 
Patent Office at least 20 days before the day-of-hearing ; and on 
that day, at noon, they must appear personally, or by proxy, at 
the Patent Office, and state the reasons of their opposition. Al] 
testimony—pro or con—must be taken and transmitted in ac- 
cordance with the official rules, which will be furnished on ap- 
plication. The under-named patentees have recently peti- 
tioned for extension (for seven years) of patent granted to 
tuem in the year 1858:— 


WILLIAM H. SEYMOUR and HENRY PEASE, Brockport, N. Y.— 
Harvester.—Patented May 25, 1858; testimony will,close on April 
33, next; last day for filing arguments and examiner's report, 
May 3; day-of-hearing, May 8. P 


METAL MARKET. 
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IRON. 
Pig, Scotch, No. 1 (cash), 1 $33 00 @ 35 00 
do. American, No. 1 (cash!) 35 00 @ 36 00 
do. do. 7 dank TT 33 00 @ 34 00 
Swedish, ordinary sizes 105 00 (5120 00 
COMMON: cien ͤ ͤͤ dw does 72 50 77 50 
r d OHDRECES EA dd acil 77 50 9 85 00 
e x Va ROS a ei pA 82 50 120 00 
— T.. ² RE ao aa even 9500 @ — — 
Koop e E E N N E E .... 100 00 @145 00 
BAU aaesestqé 2G) 3 100 00 (5125 00 
Nail-rods, per Io WR EE oi C DER e. — 6X0 — — 
Sp bel Menke LC PR Perdida be dams — "AG — — 
R N edo a. EN RUNDEN — "x98 — 
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G. L. C., or IND.—India-rubber varnish for balloons is made 
by dissolving the india-rubber, cut fine, in five times its 
weight of rectified oil of turpentine, allowing the mix- 


ture to stand for some days ina warm place. Subsequently 
boil the solution with eight times its weight of bolled linseed 
oil. Apply warm. 


M. R., oF N. Y.—The tie-rods on switch rails should be bolted 
firmly to the base or flange of the rail. The too common 
plan of having them clasp the rail loosely, driven on from 
the end of the rail, is a careless and unprofitable mode. 


W. L., oF Onro.—In the construction and application of the 
slide-valve, there must be taken into consideration the speed 
of the piston, the degree of steam-pressure, rate of expansion 
used, length of connecting-rod, lead of valve on piston, etc., 
and a moment's thought will convince you that our treat- 
ment of the subject ** both in general and in all its special- 
tles“ would far transcend in length the limits of a newspa- 
per article. You can get all the information you specify 
from standard works on the subject. It you carry out your 
proposed experiments, we shall be pleased to learn the re- 
sults, and if they shall seem of interest, we will'cheerfully 
publish them. 


G. F. S., oF Pa.—l. We have no further knowledge of the 
manufacture in this country of combined steel and rubber 
belting than is comprised in the article you refer to. 2. 
Legislation to prevent the running of road steamers would 
have to be a matter for each State to determine for itself, as 
the General Government would haveno jurisdiction in 8uch 
& case. Cities, however, can make ordinances, regulatin g 
travel within corporation limits. We do not know that any 
State in the Union has placed such a drawback in the way of 
the introduction of traction engines. 


L. S., or Mp.—It is well known that Mississippi water contains 
forty grains of mud to the gallon, and the Nile, Ganges, and 
some other rivers are equally charged with impurities. 
Perhaps the purest river water in the world isthat of the 
Loka, in Sweden, which flows over solid rock, and has but 
one-twentieth of a grain of impurities to the gallon. 


E. N., or Ky.—You are correct in your estimate of the method 
suggested of cooking food at ahigh heat. It was long ago 
found that soup made by dissolving bones and coarse por- 
tions of flesh, by the ald of high-pressure steam, was innu- 
tritious, and recent experiments made with various kinds of 
meat show that, if the heat is raised above 214° Fahr., the 
food is not so good. 


J. T., or N. Y.—The publication of an invention does not pre- 
vent an Inventor from afterwards obtaining a patent for it. 


— — . . — — 
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LIST OF APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 


ON WHICH 


Provisional Protections 


HAVE BEEN OBTAINED IN ENGLAND BY OK FOR 
AMERICAN INVENTORS. 


[ This listiscondensed weekly from the ** Journalof the British 
Commissioners of Patents," expressiy for the ' AMERICAN 
ARTISAN."] 


252.C8EAL LocK.—American Seal Lock Company, New York 
City.—Jan. 25, 1872. 


258.—DIAPHRAGM MOTOR, ETC.—W. E. Prall, Washington, D. C 
—J an. 25, 1872. 


266.—BRICK KILN.—A. R. Morgan, New York City.—Jan. 27, 
1872. 


268.CIMPROVEMENT IN ORDNANCE.—D. O. Macomber, Utica, 
N. Y.—Jan. 27, 1872. 


276.—IMPROVED ALARM FOR FLOUR, ETO., xILLS.— T. Glasspool, 
Minneapolis, Miun.—Jan. 29, 1872. 


3815.—SHUTTL*-OPERATING MECHANISM.—E. P. Terrell, D. B. 
Allen, and J. Enoch, West Liberty, Ohio.—Feb. 1, 1872. 


829.—METHOD OF PREPARING, ETO., HOPS.—D. A. Clarke, Bal- 
timore, Md.—Feb. 1, 1572. 


375.—APPARATUS FOR LIGHTING GA8.—AÀ. N. Allen and R. H. 
Dewey, Pittsfield, Mass.—Feb. 5, 1872. 


887.—7cGUNPOWDER ENGINE.—J. S. Foster, Salem, Mase.—Feb, 8 
1872. 
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THE "COMMON SENSE" HALTER. 


THE accompanying engravings illustrate an im- 
proved leather halter for horses, etc., termed by 
the manufacturers the “ common sense,” and de- 
signed with especial reference to simplicity of 
construction and economy in cost. The larger 
figure shows the halter complete, while the small- 
er one to the right is a side view of the means 
employed for connecting a part of the device in 
place. The improvement was patented Dec. 12, 
1871, and State, county, and shop rights are for 
sale by Carpenter & Hazard, Wilmington, Ohio. 

The halter has the same general form as the or- 
dinary “ five-ring " halter, but aside from the at- 
tachment of the buckle, a, on the crown-and- 
throat piece, ö, no stitching is required, and conse- 
quently no laps, as in the usual mode of attach- 
ing buckles. The crown-and-throat piece passes 
obliquely through the peculiarly-shaped buckles, 
e, to the lower end of which buckle the cheek. 
pieces, d, these latter in their turn buckling at f 
to the nose-piece, g, the two ends of which con- 


nect by one of the buckles serving for the attach- 
ment of the cheek-pieces to the nose-piece. The 
bolt-piece, A, attaches to strap, b, by a loop, and 
thence through the buckle or device, m, on the 
back of the nose-piece, terminates in the hitching 
strap or stale, r. It will be noticed that the sev- 
eral straps are readily adjustable, so that the hal- 
ter can be brought to any size desired. The 
length of the straps, of ordinary width, are as 
follows :—Crown-and. throat piece, 3 feet 6 inches; 
nose-piece, 2 feet 6 inches; cheek-pieces, each 10 
inches; the bolt-piece and stale of usual length. 
The metallic buckles or mountings of this halter 
cost, it is stated, about the same as those of the 
five-ring halter, but by the improved construction 
just previously described five feet in length of 
leather is saved in the straps, and six feet of 
stitching in the attachment of the parts to each 


other. 
ee ee 


Paper and Paper Ash. 


M. E. CHEVREUL recently submitted to the 
Academy of Sciences, Paris, specimens of paper 
ash from the ruins of the Ministry of Finance. 
He remarked that these ashes had a much nearer 
resemblance to a mineral] body than to anything 
of a vegetable origin. These characteristics arise 
from the very large quantity of mineral constitu- 
ents in paper as at present manufactured. Paper 
as formerly made, i. e, by hand and in frames, was 
dipped in a solution containing six to eight per 


cent. of size and two to three per cent. of alum’ 
When the paper was uniformly wetted with this 
solution, it was laid upon stretched cords, so that 
it might be evenly and uniformly dried. The 
aluminated gelatine in this manner was equally 
diffused over both surfaces in a thin smooth pelli- 
cle, and the paper became impermeable to liquids. 
In the processes now in use, a boiling solution of 
starch and resinate of soda is added to the pulp 
whilst it is rapidly agitated, and when the mixture 
is complete a quantity of alum is added sufficient 
to decompose the resinate of soda. Insoluble 
resinate of alumina is thus produced, which, 
together with the starch and pulp, constitutes the 
body of the homogeneous papers now in use. 
The great difference between this paper and 
hand-wove consists in the matter which thus 
replaces the gelatine of the latter; and which is 
partly inorganic, partly a resinous organic matter 
insoluble in water, and partly starchy matter, 
the only ingredient at all resembling gelatine in 
its behavior with water. Machine paper being 
homogeneous, and the sizing being diffused 
through its whole thickness, it follows that, al- 
though the upper surface of the paper be entirely 
removed by erasure, it will still be fit to receive 
writing ink; whilst in the case of gelatinized 
paper, the sizing is confined tothe surface. Resin- 
ate of alumina, however, differs so entirely from 
the woody fiber which constitutes paper pulp, 
both in nature and structure, that it requires for 
its perfect mixture with it so fine a division of the 
fiber that the strength and substance of the paper 
thus treated materially suffer, and this accounts 
for the want of flexibility such papers show as 
compared with the hand-wove papers, where much 
greater length of fiber is preserved. When it is 
also stated that it is the practice to add to the 
pulp at the time of sizing sulphate of lime, sul- 
phate of baryta, or kaoline, the inferiority of the 
paper is still more marked. The character of the 
ash submitted to the Academy is therefore readily 
understood. Finally, it is the difference of sizing 
which explains how it is possible to write upon 
gelatinized paper with indelible ink made from 
Indian ink, made up with hydrochloric acid to one 
degree of the areometer; while with resinate of 
alumina paper, the Indian ink must be mixed with 
a solution of soda of one degree—the acidulated 
ink failing to penetrate the pores of the latter 
paper, and this penetration being the condition re- 
quired for indelibility. 


— — 
Pig-boats vs. lron-clads. 


ADMIRERS of the old wooden line-of-battle ship, 
with its hearts of oak, and the thousand memories 
that song and romance have helped to endear, will 
pluck up spirit again from a rather provoking ac- 
cident that has happened to one of the best of the 
British iron clads. The Hotspur, commanded by 
Lord John Hay, was run into by what the Army 
and Naey Gazette describes as an “old Dublin 
pig-boat,” and besides having her ports and boats 
carried away was mauled so severely ” as to be 
obliged to put into harbor for repairs. The old 
pig-boat,on the other hand, appears to have sus- 
tained no injury at all, and went on her way with- 
out any difficulty. It will be remembered that at 
the battle of Lissa the most formidable iron-clad 
in the Italian Navy was run down and sunk by 
Admiral Tegethoff in a wooden vessel. The same 
thing, if we mistake not, occurred in our own 
war. It would seem, therefore, that iron-clads 
are not yet invincible even to unarmored antago- 
nists.— Exchange. 


ESSEX’S PATENT ATOMIZER. 


Most of our readers are doubtless familiar with 
the device commonly termed an “ atomizer,” used 
for distributing liquids in fine spray, and found 
excellent for bathing the face and forehead when 
heated from headache or other causes; also for 
dispersing perfumes upon handkerchiefs, etc. All 
of these operate in common on the principle of a 
jet of aeriform fluid blown forcibly past the orifice 
of a suction or liquid conducting tube, the current 
of the former drawing up the liquid through and 
from ita tube, and distributing it in the form of 
minute particles or mist. The improved atomizer 
herewith illustrated is so constructed as to be 
readily attached to any bottle or liquid receptacle, 
the cork or stopper of which is merely perforated 
to receive it, so that the need of providing a spe- 
cial cork or stopper is done away with, and suit- 
able vent and drip-return passages are formed in 
the device itself, and of a much more efficient 


character than are ordinarily furnished. 


The bottle is fitted with a suitable cork, verti- 
cally perforated for the reception of the suction- 
tube, A, and its surrounding sleeve, D, across the 
contracted orifice, at the upper end of which is 
thrown the air-jet from the air-tube, B, this latter 
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connected in the usual manner with the hollow 
elastic bulb whereby the air jets are produced. 
The two tubes, A, B,are fixed together in suitable 
relation with each other, as indicated at a. The 
sleeve, D, is fitted around that part of the air-tube 
immediately within the cork, and has a flaring 
drip-cup, d, at its upper end to catch whatever 
moisture may gather or condense from the spray 
as it issues from the device. Provided internally 
within the sleeve is a groove, c, which forms a 
channel through which the drip from the cup can 
pass back into the bottle, and through which, to 
the latter, air can pass to supply the space vacated 
by the liquid ejected in the use of the atomizer. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the more character- 
istic or essential features of the device are so con- 
structed and connected that they may be readily 
and conveniently attached both to the bottle and 
to the bulb, without special skill in manipulation, 
and that a very satisfactory operation of the ap- 
paratus is, at the same time, secured. The whole, 
when put together, is of course used in the ordi- 
nary manner. 

This improvement was patented, through the 
" American Artisan Patent Agency, June 27, 
1871, by Mr. James J. Essex, of Newport, R. I. 
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AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING. 


ABROAD, the title of agricultural engineer is 
recognized as one legitimately employed to desig- 
nate practitioners in the application of technical 
art to farming. In this country, where, aside from 
the use of steam in tillage, we have certainly not 
been behind our foreign friends in the improve- 
ment of agriculture by mechanical aids, the term 
is scarcely known, and has, indeed, no definite 
meaning. This ought not to be the case, for the 
time has already come when the close connection 
of engineering, in the highest sense of the word, 
with American agriculture must be acknowledged 
as one of the most notable things in the industrial 
development of the country. A new, with us, de- 
partment of engineering, eclectic and comprehen- 
sive in character, must therefore at no distant day 
be formed, and it would be well if many of those 
who complain that the profession is too full would 
turn their attention to this as yet uncultured field 

of effort. 

But the profession of agricultural engineering 
under the conditions imposed in this country will 
not be light, nor will eminent success be attained 
except by a rare combination of logical and thor- 
ough-going engineering experience, and that orig- 
inality of conception and audacity of execution 
that is far more likely to be found in the inventor 
than in the practicing engineer. For the results 
demanded by the times can only be secured by the 
most careful adaptation of means to ends, while 
the data derived from practice in other countries 
cannot, owing to innumerable diversities in condi- 
tions, be implicitly followed here. 

The agricultural engineer will be called upon 
for a wider, though not by any means a deeper, 


industry will be likely to go unrewarded. 
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RAILWAY BRIDGE DISASTER. 


enabled him to extinguish the flames that almost 


decay from the first, until they are condemned by 


as by the disaster just chronicled. As to the pre- 
vention of fire in cars broken to fragments, 
we have often spoken of it at length before, and 
shall again, but not in this present connection. 

It is impossible to ascertain the extent of the 
wooden bridge and trestle-work on the fifty-odd 
thousand miles of American railways, but it is 
sufficiently enormous to call for a much more 
thorough application of scientific principles in its 
preservation and care than seems at present to 
obtain. No doubt an examinaticn of the timbers 
simply with reference to external appearance 
would frequently enable possible accident to be 
forestalled by repair. But wood may be sound as 
a nut outside and moist with rot or pulverulent 
with powder-post within. Yet a bit one-eighth of 
an inch in diameter will bring out borings from 


must be a good mechanical engineer, for without 
this he can neither understand, construct, nor re- 
pair the multifold examples of mechanism, rang- 
ing from a reaper to a sugar mill, which consti- 
tute the most essential appliances of modern till- 
age. He, too, must have a knowledge of chem- 
istry, for all the adjuncts of farming are vain if 
the soil is not kept strong by judicious fertilizing, 
and cattle grow thin, and fences and buildings 
rot and tumble down, if not cared for in accord- 
ance with natural laws, that can only be under- 
standingly observed by a knowledge of scientific 
truths. Add to this that the agricultural engineer 


ON Feb. 23, on the Louisville and Cincinnati 
short-line railroad, a train running at moderate 
speed and carrying seventy passengers broke 
through a bridge, and, falling twenty-five feet, was 
converted into & heap of splintered wood and 
mangled human beings. The bridge was a wooden 
one, and the train fell through it because it was 
not strong enough. The engineer seems to have 
kept his presence of mind, and to have had a 
water-pail handy, so that the proximity of a creek 


immediately sprang up from the wreck. Only two 
persons were killed, but fifty-three others were in- 
jured. Such, briefly sketched, was a casualty 
that was but a repetition of many that have hith- 
erto occurred, and the type of many that will here- 
after happen. For bridges of wood, no matter 
how strong originally, weaken continually by 


proper examination or have their existence ended 


range than almost any of the other subdivisions 
into whicb, in recent years, the profession has 
been split; for instance, hydraulic and gas engi- 
neering. He must be much of a steam engineer, 
for upon the adaptation of this motive power to 
farm operations by far the greater portion of our 
future improvements in husbandry depend. He 
must be well posted in hydraulics, for irrigation 
in many regions, embracing millions of acres, is a 
necessity. He must be well up in architecture, 
not only because the structure of buildings is a 
most important item in the economy of the farm, 
but because taste and convenience must find wider 
recognition in the agricultural life of our people 
than they have hitherto done. He must be some- 
thing of a civil engineer, for, on large plantations 
and estates, tramways and improved roads must 
sooner or later find a place of usefulness, He 


the core of a twelve-inch stick without materially 
affecting its strength, and a microscope in skilled 
hands will detect at once any lack of integrity in 
the fibers. Other means might be suggested, but 
this is enough for our purpose of indicating how 
& little more knowledge properly applied would 
enable a little less money to be used for car and 
locomotive repair, to say nothing of a great deal 
less of the loss in life and limb to which the travel- 
ing public are manifestly subject continually. 


HOUSE-TOP GARDENS. 


Ir has been suggested —perhaps many times— 
that, in cities where ground is far too valuable 
to be devoted to the growth even of those flowers 
most highly prized, the roofs of buildings might 
be covered with soil, and thereby adorned with a 


wealth of floral luxuriance. There is nothing im- 
practicable in the idea, and we have heard of one 
or two instances occurring many years ago in 
which it was put in practice. An ordinary flat or 
slightly sloping roof, with a water-tight rim a 
foot high provided to it, would certainly afford a 
good support for garden mold, and the watering of 
the plants could be very easily and effectually pro- 
vided by a hose and pump. To secure the most 
satisfactory results, it is more than likely that the 
house-top garden should be enclosed with glass. 
Exposed to winds as it would be, the structure 
would have to be very firmly built, and iron would, 
aside from the glazing, have mainly to be em- 
ployed. 

Of course, gardens kept in this way would be 
costly, but so is everything else in great cities, 
and properly managed they would yield a far great- 
er return than do most luxuries for the outlay ex- 
pended upon them. Given the glass structure and 
the twelve inches depth of fertilized loam, no better 
opportunity need be asked for the growth of indi- 
genous or exotic vegetation. The degree of moisture 
in the soil would manifestly be under easy control ; 
the temperature could be maintained at any given 
point by a judicious use of the heat in the products 
of combustion now allowed to pass out of the 
chimney without giving up their waste caloric, 
and, if artificial lights were used, the tillage of 
the plants could be made a matter of evening 
amusement as pleasant as it would be unique. 

But in the development of any such rare sys- 
tem of floriculture, there would needs be adopted 
many minor appliances, some of them hitherto 
proposed for greenhouses, but none in actual use 
where profit alone is sought, or where the garden- 
er gives his attention at all times to his charge. 
Of such would be automatic devices for regulating 
the temperature, the inflow of fresh air, and the 
supply of moisture. There would also be afforded 
opportunities much greater than now exist for the 
testing of matters relating to science by that, by no 
means inconsiderable, class of business and profes- 
sional men who lighten the duties of busy lives 
by amateur research into the mysteries of nature's 
laws. What, for example, would be of greater 
popular interest and scientific value than an elab- 
orate series of experiments to determine the action, 
on different kinds of vegetation, of various kinds 
of artificial light? It is not to be supposed that 
anything of this kind will be extensively attempt- 
ed at any unremote period, but that some day the 
unused house-tops of our great cities will have an- 
other purpose than merely to shed water from the 
rooms below we consider as greatly probable. 


PARLOR FOUNTAINS, 

THERE is perhaps no more pleasing sight than 
that of water falling in spray, and flinging back in 
glittering splendor the reflection of an intense 
light. In these days, when novel parlor ornaments 
are so much thought of, it would perhaps be a 
good thing if some inventor would contrive a 
miniature fountain, in which a multitude of mimic 
jets would flash in the rays of a gas-burner, so as 
to reproduce on a minor scale the coruscations of 
an ordinary fountain throwing its water into the 
sunlight. Such an apparatus would require a 
forcing apparatus combined with clockwork 
driven by a strong coiled spring; also, a burner 
capable of giving an unusually strong light, which, 
by suitably arranged reflectors, should be concen- 
tered on the spray. Possibly a more varied and 
consequently more pleasing display would be ob. 
tained if the light were intermittently flashed 
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upon the moving liquid. This is hint enough to | they are now putting in a “Crowell leach” for The Hartford Steam coder Inspection and in- 
to those who may wish to take up the subject as a | trial. Layaway bark is run over a railway track su d Os 

matter of profitable inventive effort. But we may | from the mills to the vats. THE Hartford Steam-boiler Inspection and In. 
mention furthermore the feasibility of uniting| The hides are milled in a Yankee” or Salem | surance Company makes the following report of 
with such a device the use of perfumed water, if | hide mill, and only one of these is used. In this its inspections in the month of J anuary, 1872: 
such were preferred, and also the making of the they milled last year 76,446 hides, and milled ipic lami pra ᷑»¹U— aE V 
fountain adjunctive to an aquarium, where that | them over twice. This year they will work in ternally, and 491 1 Knie 5 
somewhat troublesome ornament meets with | 85,000 hides, using only this one mill. by hydraulic pressure. The number of defecta in 
ii Sweet liquors, without acid,are used in tanning 


all discovered were 1,291, of which 311 were re. 
exclusively, and the hides used comprise every garded as dangerous. These defects in detail were 
kind of dry which will weigh from twenty to 


as follows :— 

Furnace plates overheated and contorted, 72-5 
thirty pounds, or, say, an average of twenty-three | dangerous. Fractures, 145—86 dangerous. Bum. 
pounds to the hide. In July and August, they 
work in green stock. They sweat all the hides, 


ed plates, the strength being greatly reduced, 
99—51 dangerous. Blistered plates, arising from 

both green and dry, but give green ones a little 

lime afterward. Eighteen sweat-pits are used, in 


a want of homogeneity in the iron, 119—25 dap. 
gerous, Sediment and deposit, 207—23 dangerous, 
each of which they hang 150 hides. Two of these 
are brick sweat-pits, built for experiment. They 


These dangerous cases arose from the accumulated 
sediment preventing the water from coming in 
work very well in cold, but are too quick in hot 
weather. They sweat from two to five days. 


— — 
Pennsylvania Tanneries. 


AN immense hemlock bark region in North- 
western Pennsylvania was opened up seven years 
ago, when the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad 
commenced running through from Williamsport 
to Erie in that State, and during the past two or 
three years ten tanneries, some of which are 
among the largest in the world, have been built 
in the section referred to. 

The bark lands here, covering more than one 
hundred miles in length by an almost correspond- 
ing breadth, are of seemingly sufficient magnitude 
to answer for tanning purposes for many genera- 
tions, but the large establishments erected bid 
fair to clear it away with a rapidity such as was 
witnessed by tanners of the last generation in the 
then great tanning districts of Greene, Sullivan, 
and Ulster Counties in the State of New York. 

The purchases of land in this section have 
mostly been made by New York parties, at from 
four to eight dollars an acre. The yield of hem- 
lock bark is an average of ten cords to the acre, 
and, as a tanner expressed it, they call a cord a 
cord up there, with bark in a solid pile. 

On the line of the railway mentioned are eleven 
tanneries, with an agyregate of seven hundred 
and eight thousand sides of leather tanned yearly. 
The largest tannery in this section, or probably 
the largest in the world, is at Wilcox, Pa., and is 
run under the style of the “ Wilcox Tanning Com- 
pany.” Operations were commenced here in 1867, 
a purchase being made of 9,000 acres of land and 
the right of bark on 23,000 acres more. After the 
buildings were finished and improvements made, 
their cost was found to be $240,000, and the land 
is valued at $180,000 more, making a sum total of 
$420,000 invested in the enterprise. In connection 
with it is a lumber mill, where the hemlock lum- 
ber is sawed and prepared for market. There 
were 18,000,000 feet got out last year. Most of 
this goes East, and sells for an average of -$10 per 
1,000 feet. 

Bark costs at the Wilcox tannery about $3 50 to 
$4 a cord. The company own over sixteen miles 
of land up and down the Philadelphia and Erie 
road, and bark is freighted at $4 for the car-load 
of twelve tans to the tannery. The freight on 
hides is $150 per car-load from New York, and on 
sole-leather $104 per car to that city. 

The buildings of the Wilcox tannery cover 
nearly eleven acres of ground. Four steam-en- 
gines furnish the power required to drive the 
works. An eighty and a fifty horse-power engine 
run the bark and hide mills, and two, of thirty 
and twenty-five horse-power, are used for the 
rollers and machine-shops. Six double-grinder 
Beecher bark mills are used, which will grind 
60 cords of bark & day, or more than 18,000 cords 
a year. This bark is then screened through a 
bolt, and coarse bark returned and ground over, 
making, they think, a great improvement, and 
giving a better bark for leaching than when put 
in unscreened. The bark is then carried aiong by 
shutes to an adjoining room, where are twenty- 
two of Allen & Warren’s twelve-cord leaches, and 


contact with the iron. The sheets were cons. 
quently overheated and buckled, and greatly 
weakened, unsafely so for the pressure carried. 
Incrustation and scale, 144—15 dangerous. Er. 
ternal corrosion, 73—17 dangerous. Internal cor. 
rosion, 30—5 dangerous. In these dangerous cases 
of external and internal corrosion, the boilers in 
places were worn so thin that smart blows of 
the inspector's hammer entirely penetrated the 
shell. We are aware that many old boilers are 
worked in a fearful condition. While the pump 
is sufficient to supply a little more water than 
leaks out through cracks and corroded spots, they 
are considered all right. Hence many steam. 
users regard inspection of boilers entirely unneces 
sary. They hold that a boiler will tell its own 
story, and give them due warning far better than 
an inspector. The boiler does frequently tell its 
own story, and it is one the steam-user does not 
readily forget. As well might he neglect his 
house furnaces or stoves and expect to escape ac- 
cident and harm, as to allow a boiler known to be 
dangerously weakened to go unrepaired. Inter. 
nal grooving, 9—1 dangerous. Water-gauges de 
fective, 44—17 dangerous. Blow-out defective, 
9—1 dangerous. Safety-valves overloaded or out 
of order, 26—15 dangerous. Pressure-gauges de. 
fective, 189—29 dangerous. Boilers without 
gauges, 4. Cases of deficiency of water, 13-8 
dangerous. Braces and stays broken, 51—26 dan. 
gerous. Boilers condemned, 13. There were 11 
serious explosions during the month, by which 13 
persons were killed and 18 wounded. 


— , — 


industrial Uses of Magnesia. 

THE oxyd of magnesium is a native dark-green, 
glassy, hard, anhydrous oxyd, found in rocks under 
the name of periclase, but is rarely of sufficiently 
pure water to be of use as a precious stone; 4 
hydrated oxyd occurs as the mineral brucite, from 
which is prepared a valuable cement, and the 
pure oxyd for other purposes. A common way to 
prepare the oxyd is also to heat the carbonate. 
The uses of the oxyd of magnesium have latterly 
been considerably extended, and it is well to 
make note of them. Prof. Henry St. Claire De. 
ville, of Paris, exposed a piece of caustic magne 
Bia to the influence of a stream of running water, 
and after the lapse of a few months found that it 
had become hard like alabaster; he left it in the 
same position and re-examined it after seven 
years, and found that it had not in the least dete. 
riorated, but, if anything, had become still hard. 
er. An analysis showed it to be nearly pure hy- 
drate of magnesia, similar to the mineral brucite. 
Deville then stirred up pure caustic magnesia 
into & paste with water, and sealed it in a glass 
tube. In a few weeks this also became transpar- 
ent,and proved, after analysis, to be a pure hy- 
drete, containing 69:3 per cent. magnesia and 307 
per cent. water. These results instigated Deville 
to pursue the subject further, and also to hand 
the matter over to manufacturers of cements. He 
found that a mixture of magnesia and sulphate of 
lime did not harden under water, but that magne 


There are four yards here, but all under one 
roof and connected. One of them is 812 by 60 
feet; another 350 by 40, and two wings, 82 by 64 
and 82 by 66 feet in size, the entire yard building 
being 826 feet long by about 60 feet wide. In 
these yards are 575 double (seven by nine feet) 
liquor vats and 41 pools, limes, and soaks. The 
hides are handled and colored by reels. They tan 
180 pounds of leather to the cord of bark, and 
have always made that average. 

The turret dry house is a prominent feature of 
this tannery. It is built some 150 feet from the 
tan house, is 75 feet high, divided into eight 
stories, and will hang 12,000 sides of leather. It 
is arranged to control the draught of air and heat, 
and dries out stock on an average in about six 
days'time. Under the floor of this turret is an 
iron tank for oil. It holds 100 barrels, which can 
be pumped into the oiling room above. A hang. 
ing track runs the full length of each yard, to 
bring leather to the scrubber or Howard washing 
machine, which is on the first floor of the turret, 
and after this operation it is hoisted by endless 
chain elevators up in the turret to dry. 'Then by 
shutes leading from each floor of the turret it is 
thrown down into the dampening room and rolled 
by five rollers, the pressure being applied by a 
patent lever power, whence it is loaded on cars at 
a siding in the yard and run directly through to 
New York. . 

We are often asked if these large sole-leather 
tanneries are not liable to flood the market with 
leather, but it must be remembered that we are 
now finding an outlet in Europe for large quanti- 
ties, and with the duty off hides, which is looked 
for from the next Congress, we hope for the dawn- 
ing of brighter daysin the tanning interest. At 
any rate, as the late George Appold used to say, 
„children won't be born with shoes on," and the 
demand for our leather increases every year. 
There are in Ulster, Greene, Schoharie, and Sulli- 
van Counties in New York,and Susquehanna Coun- 
ty, Pa., nearly seventy tanneries whose bark lease 
is about out, and located where this material ig 
now unobtainable. These have a capacity for 
over 800,000 sides per annum, and all, or most all 
of them, will close up or greatly restrict opera- 
tions during the next year or two. The bark is 
here, and can be obtained cheap, the facilities for 
transportation are good, the parties connected 
with the enterprise have évery advantage which 
wealth and experience command, and we have 
every reason to believe that their success will be 
commensurate with the magnitude of their under 
taking.— Shoe and Leather Reporter. 
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sia and pulverized chalk or marble dust, when ex- 
posed for some time to the action of water, form 
a hard stone, similar to artificial marble. The 
magnesia which yielded the hardest mass was 
that prepared by heating the chloride of magne- 
sium obtained from the bittern of salt water. The 
heat must not be raised to redness, as the hydrau- 
lic properties of the magnesia are diminished by 
too high a temperature. An important result was 
obtained from dolomite or magnesian limestone. 
This is a double carbonate of lime and magnesia, 
and when heated to below redness, pulverized and 
mixed with water, yields under water a mass of 
extraordinary hardness. If magnesian limestone 
be heated to whiteness, so as to expel all of the 
carbonic acid, it will no longer set under water; 
in other words, it loses its hydraulic property 
when both constituents are deprived of their car- 
bonic acid. The lime of the mineral must retain 
its carbonic acid, while the heat is raised suffi- 
ciently to expel the carbonic acid from the mag- 
nesia. The result is an intimate mixture of caus- 
tic magnesia and carbonate of lime (marble), 
which yields a cement that hardens equally well 
under fresh and salt water, and appears to be ad- 
mirably adapted to the manufacture of artificial 
building-stone. The late M. Sorel modified De- 
ville's process by mixing caustic magnesia with 
chloride of magnesium ; the latter ingredient can 
be substituted by other chlorides, but as the mag- 
nesium chloride is a waste product it is better to 
employ it. The caustic magnesia is stirred into a 
concentrated solution of chloride of magnesium, 
and the more concentrated the solution is, the 
harder will be the cement. This cement becomes 
perfectly white and very hard. It can be poured 
into molds, the same as plaster-of-paris, and as 
any color can be mixed with it, it can be used for 
the repair of different kinds of building-stones, as 
well as in the imitation of a variety of fancy 
articles. It serves a good purpose as a coating for 
soft limestone or plaster casts, and for this pur- 
pose may be applied with a brush. The cement 
made by dissolving calcined magnesia in chloride 
of magnesium is employed as the basis of the 
manufacture of artificial stone in Boston; by mix- 
ing the prepared cement with sand, a peculiar 
brick is formed; by employing flint, whetstones 
and hones are made; with kaoline, ornaments of 
all kinds, statuettes, imitation porcelain, etc., are 
produced ; with sawdust, it gives a good material 
for covering floors ; with carbonate of lime, imita- 
tions of marble. Whether it is preferable to use 
Sorel's method of caustic magnesia and chloride 
of magnesium, or to adopt the plan proposed by 
Deville, and make an intimate mixture of carbon- 
ate of lime and caustic magnesia, must largely de- 
pend upon the cost of the material.— Prof. Joy, in 
Jour. Applied Chemistry. 


MIGHTY METEORITES.—Late foreign papers con- 
tain accounts of three enormous meteorites (said 
to be the largest known) discovered in Greenland, 
weighing 49,600 Ibs., 20,000, and 10,000 lbs. respect- 
ively. Two of them are now in the national muse- 
um at Stockholm. 


THE manufacture of Etruscan jewelry is one of 
the lost arts. Jewelers say there is no method 
known to modern science which will enable them 
to reproduce antique specimens. 


THERE are 40,000 orange trees in Los Angeles 
County, Cal., which produce an average of 1,000 
Oranges per tree. The gathering season com- 
menced about the first of January. 


A New Stove. 


THE Berlin correspondent of the London Times 
writes :—“ As we hear so much of coal threatening 
to come to an end, it may not be uninteresting to 
notice a German invention which goes far to treble 
the effect of the biack diamond consumed in heat- 
ing rooms. On the last German Arctic expedition 
preparing to set out for the North Pole, Captain 
Coldevey made a public appeal to natural philoso- 
phers for a stove which would suffice for the needs 
of so cold a climate. Of the various patterns sub- 
mitted to him, the one invented by Professor Meid- 
inger, of Carlsruhe, was pronounced the best. It 
has stood the test, and having done excellent ser- 
vice on board ship,now begins gradually to insinu- 
ate itself into German households. Nothing can be 
more simple than the construction of this excellent 
apparatus. It is an iron stove having a double 
wall, with a space about two inches wide between 
the outer and the inner one, to which the air has 
free access above and below. The cold air being 
always at the bottom and the warm air ascending, 
it follows that all the air in the room is being con- 
stantly forced through the space between the out- 
er and inner covering of the stove, or, what is the 
same, is being constantly heated. Connected with 
this is another ingenious device. The coal is put 
in from the top, and fills the whole inside of the 
stove, which is about six feet high, more or less. 
It is lighted at the top and kept burning by the 
draught created by valves, inserted both in the 
side walls and at the bottom of the stove. The 
more valves open, the greater the heat, so that the 
temperature of the room can be regulated to a 
nicety. At the same time, the outer wall, being at 
& distance from the inner one, never reaches the 
excessive heat so great an objection in ordinary 
iron stoves. The expense of fuel is about a third 
of that incurred in a porcelain stove as used in 
Germany, and, I should say, one-sixth of an Eng- 
lish fireplace. No wonder, then, that elegant spe- 
cimens of the new invention—not half as dear as 
our porcelain erections—are making their way 
into many a dwelling." 

— — 


The Steam- jacket. 


THERE is a practical objection to the use of the 
jacket to which we have not yet referred. High- 
pressure steam, especially if quite dry, appears 
to exert a peculiar solvent effect on cast-iron. 
Already we hear rumors in numerous directions 
of the rapid wear of the high-pressure cylinders 
of compound engines, an evil which grows in pro- 
portion with each augmentation of the weight of 
the casting. It appears to be fortunate that the 
remedy for this evil affords the best possible 
method of applying the true theory of the jacket 
in practice. In certain cases the jacket is made 
by putting a thin steel tube into a cast-iron cylin- 
der bored out to receive it. The Reading Works 
Company have brought this system of construc- 
tion to great perfection, for example, with excel- 
lent results. How far the scheme is applicable to 
marine engines we are unable to say. We sug- 
gest that, especially in marine engines, instead of 
steel—rotably an uncertain material—hard brass, 
or more strictly speaking gun-metal, liners should 
be used for the high-pressure cylinders. Properly 
made, the material is much harder than cast-iron, 
and will take a beautiful surface; while the mate- 
rial, being an excellent conductor, would comply 
with one of the fundamental conditions of emi- 
nent success in using the jacket. The idea is a 
mere extension of the system of lining air- 
pumps. We do not claim it as original, but we 


believe this is the first time the scheme has been 
mentioned in any journal; and it appears to us to 
be well worth the consideration of engineers en- 
gaged in the construction of large steam-engines 
working with considerable pressure. The Engi- 
neer. 


Qerman Mining Tunnels. 


IN the Freiberg silver-mining region of Ger- 
many, two tunnels of extraordinary length have 
been. driven to drain the veins far below the low- 
est levels. One of these great works, twenty-four 
miles in length, is driven from the river Elbe, the 
intention being to cut the veins at an average 
depth of nearly 2,000 feet. This enterprise was 
projected more than twenty years ago, and al- 
though on account of its magnitude it was much 
opposed, yet it was vigorously supported by Von 
Beust and other eminent mining engineers, and re- 
ceived the sanction of the Saxon Government. 
The peculiar characteristics of these veins, which 
indicate that they fill true fissures, are pointed out 
as strongly encouraging to the undertaking. 
Whether it has been completed we are not able to 
say, but our impression is that it was finished a 
few yearsago. The southern part of the Freiberg 
district is drained by an adit which is driven from 
a small stream called the Triebsche, near the vil- 
lage of Rothschónberg, and extends over eight 
miles, or about the projected length of the Sutro 
Tunnel. At the time this work was begun, it was 
expected to drain the veins at a depth of 400 feet 
below the lowest point reached by the system of 
drainage which was then in use. This adit is more 
than eight feet wide, nearly ten feet high, and 
rises in the whole distance nearly thirteen feet. 


— —— op 2 —-— 


South American Saltpeter Mine. 


WE find the following in an exchange, given on 
the authority of Mr. Smith, who has seen the 
mine referred to. If the story istrue, the artificial 
salpeter heaps common in Europe will doubtless, 
some time in the, future, prove a  profitless 
vexation to their owners :—“ An Indian, by the 
name of Negvevos, about the middle of the last 
century, discovered a bed of saltpeter in a pampas 
near the base of the Cordilleras. Mr. Smith says 
beds of it at Tamarugal extend through a pampas 
483 miles. In some places the pure article is ten 
feet thick. If 110 pounds may be estimated for & 
yard, being the very lowest calculation—it is as- 
sumed that 63,000,000 of tuns are lying there— 
there is enough for all the requirements of com- 
merce and manufacture for one thousand three 
hundred and ninety-three years at the present rate 
of consumption!“ 


—ͤ ä — — — 
American vs. Foreign Building Practice. 


IT is asserted that the Hótel Dieu, the new half- 
finished hospital in Paris, in the construction of 
which the late Empress was warmly interested, and 
upon which millions of francs have been expend- 
ed, is built without regard for and in opposition to- 
hygienic principles; and, in consequence, several 
wings of the structure must be pulled down. How 
absurd! If we in the United States make such a 
blunder as this, do we think it necessary to alter 
the position of one single brick? Not at all. The 
architect publishes a card, all the attending doc- 
tors prepare elaborate statements, all the trustees 
send communications to the newspapers ; and thus 
it is proved that the aspersed building is one of 
he best constructed in the world. V. Y. Tribune. 
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NEW AMERICAN PATENTS. 


WE give, as follows, notices of some of the most 
interesting inventions for which Letters-Patent of 
the United States have recently been issued :— 


PROCESS FOR MATURING AND CURING GREEN- 
LEAF TOBACCO.—J. Ashcroft, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
Feb. 20.— This process consists in suspending the 
tobacco, and subjecting it, in a partially closed 
chamber, to heat, introduced therein by conduc- 
tion and a direct and forced current of common or 
dried air, to create a circulation through and agi- 
tation of the leaves to carry off the vapors. The 
apparatus consists of a chamber with a steam- 
space around it, with appliances for suspending 
the green tobacco therein, and inlet and air pas- 
sages for introducing and eroanak circulation of 
air through and agitation of the leaves of tobac- 
co, and carrying out of the chamber the vapors 
thereof. 


METHOD OF PRYING NAPPED CLOTH.—W. Cha- 
pin, Staffordsville, Conn.— Feb, 20.—This method 
of extracting the water from the cloth after it has 
been napped, comprises revolving it upon a spin- 
dle and while on the roll. 


SELF-ACTING WATER-VALVE.—J. N. Deck, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.—Feb. 20 ; ante-dated Feb. 17.—This in- 
ventor claims the combination with induction and 
eduction pipes, a partitioned valve-chamber, a 
valve, and mechanism for automatically actuatin 
the valve, of a flexible diaphragm, construct 
and arranged to counterbalance the pressure on 
the valve of the waterin the induction-pipe, and 
thereby insure a supply of water in the service- 
pipe under all degrees of pressure in the main. 


SEWING-MACHINE TREADLE.—C. A. Foster, 
Providence, R. I.— Feb. 20.—This invention is con- 
stituted by a spring-joint composed of a spring 
and a fulcrum applied in combination with a trea- 
dle and rest. Also, by springs arranged in suit- 
able relations with the treadle and fulcra, for the 
purpose of keeping the treadle in contact with 
the feet. 


MANUFACTURE OF METAL-COATED SHEET-IRON. 
—B. Morison, Philadelphia, Pa.— Feb. 20.— This 
consists in deoxydizing the scale oxyd adherent to 
sheet-iron, and amalgamating, blending, or inti- 
mately uniting it with any of the softer or more 
fusible metals. -There is also claimed, as a new 
article of manufacture, sheet-iron having a sur- 
face coating consisting of the deoxydized scale 
oxyd amalgamated with any of the softer or more 
fusible metals. 


TOOTH-PICK MACHINE.—S. Noble and J. P. 
Cooley, Granville, Mass.— Feb. 20 ; ante-dated Feb. 
1.—In this apparatus are used cylinders, arranged 
in such manner that the knives on one of the cyl- 
inders shall operate upon the revolving log in the 
Spaces not od upon the other cylinder. The 
invention also includes & standard constructed 
with curved grooves to compel the knives of the 
two cylinders to operate properly in relation to 
vem other, whatever may be the diameter of the 
og. 

LEVELING-JACK FOR BILLIARD-TABLES.—C, Pax- 
ton, Loveland, Ohio, and W. H. Hull, Coffeyville, 
Kansas.— Feb. 20.—This new article of manufac- 
ture is a oreng aei consisting of an upright 
bolt, which has three or more projections on its 
bottom, and supports a screw-cap, the top of which 
rises toward the center, and there projects upward 
in a sharp point. 


DREDGE-BOX.—W. S. Potwin, Chicago, III.— 
Feb. 20.—The gist of this invention is found ina 
perforated cap or cover made in one and the same 
piece, and having its perforated portion depressed 
or surrounded by a ridge,in combination with a 
sealing disk, arranged thereon within said depres- 
sion or ridge, so as to seal the perforations. 


CANDLE LAMP OR HOLDER.—M. Weis, Boston, 
Mass.— Feb. 20.— This improvement embraces the 
combination in a candle lamp, constructed with a 
rim and holder, engaging with each other by 
means of lugs and projections or bayonet catches, 
of bowed springs secured at each end to the case 
of the lamp, and provided with a pin or bolt mid. 
way between its two ends, operating in connection 
with the holder. 


GOPHER TraP.—J. Bowman, Santa Cruz, Cal.— 
Feb. 20.—The essential features of this improve- 


ment comprise a pivoted cap in combination with! 


the perforated end of a gopher trap, which is open 
at its opposite end, and provided with suitable 
mechanism for closing the same. Also,the com- 
bination of a swinging-gate, sliding-rod, spring, 
and trigger, with a tube suitably arranged. 

MACHINE FOR CUTTING FILES.—A. Weed, Bos- 
ton, Mass.— Feb. 20.—This invention embraces the 
combination of mechanism to automatically move 
the cutter over and behind the tooth just pre- 
viously cut, and to then carry it forward to and 
ayainst the spur of said tooth, and the utilization 
of the spur of each successively made tooth as a 
means of properly gauging the proper position of 
the cutter for the next fall of the hammer, and as 
an instrument in connection with the cutter for 
securing & proper succession of the cuts upon and 
along the surface of the blanks. 


REGISTERING STEAM-GAUGE.—E. H. Ashcroft, 
Boston, Mass.— Feb. 20.—This claim covers the 
combination with a steam-gauge of a supplemen- 
tary steam-chamber and pressure-spring, actuat- 
ing a registering-index by means of a suitable 
pawl and ratchet wheel, for indicating each time 
the pressure has been allowed to exceed a certain 
limit; the whole being so arranged that, while 
the ordinary range of pressure is being constantly 
indicated in the danai manner, the said supple- 
mentary steam-chamber, with its dependent mech- 
anism, is called into action for registering extraor- 
dinary pressures. 


SELF-CENTERING CHUCK FOR LATHES.—G. O. 
Buckley, New Bedford, Mass.— Feb. 20.—This im- 
proved self-centering chuck, constructed with a 
single series of radial screw wedges to its inclined- 
plane jaws, with each jaw having but one inclined 
plane, and with a collar to screw upon each of the 
wedges, and so applied to the jaw-carrier as, when 
in operation, to have no longitudinal movement, 
but simply a rotary movement thereon. 


APPARATUS FOR 8USPENDING GLASS BOWLS 
UNDER GAS-BURN ERS. J. C. Connor, New York 
City.— Feb. 20.—This apparatus consists in the 
combination with a horizontal burner of a brack- 
et pees above the burner and over the same, 
and an adjustable plug. Also, in the burner and 
bracket projectin 
with a waice bowl 
ing cord or bail. 


STEAM-BOILER FURNACE.—C. H. Fox, New Or- 
leans, La.— Feb. 20.—The noticeable features of 
this novel furnace include one or more deflectors 
suspended by water-pipes. Also, deflectors sus- 
pended as described, and provided with air-spaces 
or tubes. Also, the water-pipes connected to the 
steam-space as a support, in combination with 
fire-brick lining or deflectors. Also, a novel ar- 
rangement of the grate, suspended crown, deflec- 
tors, and bridge-walls suitably constructed and 
arranged. 


MACHINE , FOR DRYING YARN.—R. Hartmann, 
Chemnitz, Saxony.— Feb. 20.—This inventor claims, 
in an apparatus for drying yarn, the arrangement 
of two endless chains traveling in a zigzag course 
through & heated chamber, said endless chains 
being provided with sockets and recesses for the 
reception of skein-supporting traverse rollers. 
Also, pinions on the skein-supporting traverse roll- 
ers, in combination with racks acting on said pin- 
ions, and imparting to the traverse rollers an inter- 
mittent revolving motion. Also, levers and 
weights in combination with the racks acting on 
the pinions of the skein-supporting traverse roll- 
ers. 


DisTILLING COAL-OILS.—S. Hudson, Plainfield, 
N. J.— Feb. 20.— The novel characteristics of this 
improvement consist in distilling burning oil from 
petroleum by the use of a condenser of a tempera- 
ture as high as the fire-test of the oil, and passing 
away the uncondensed vapors freely and directly 
to the atmosphere. Also, in combination with the 
foregoing, of an open shallow trough, receiving 
the oil as it runs from the still, and exposing the 
same to the atmosphere. 


FENDERS OR CUSHIONS FOR FURNITURE.— 
George R. Willmott, Meriden, Conn.— Feb. 20.— 
This invention relates to what are known by uphol- 
sterers as fenders or cushions. They are applied to 
the backs of various articles of furniture to prevent 
them from bruising or soiling the walls of an apart- 
ment or other surfaces with which they are 
liable to come in contact. Its object is to secure 
the cloth covering to the body of the fender more 
expeditiously, and in a manner as shall also add to 


over the same, in connection 
attached thereto by a support- 


its neatness and security. It consists in the novel 
combination of a shell or body, a back-plate, ands 
cloth covering, whose edges are wedged in between 
said plate and the interior of the shell; the edge 
of the latter being bent over to more firmly grip 
the cloth, and also to secure the back-plate in 
place. 


FURNACE FOR SMELTING IRON AND OTHER 
OREs.—Samuel Washington Harris, Hudson, N, 
Y.— Feb. 20.—This invention relates to what are 
commonly known as blast furnaces,” in which a 
hot blast is used. It has for one of its objects the 
economy of the gases evolved in the smelting 
process, and their conduct in a cold, dead state, 
by proper channels, to any desired place or places, 
where they are to be used for heating the pipe. 
ovens or steam-boilers, or for illuminating and 
other purposes. Other objects of it are economy 
of fuel, increased production and improved quali. 
ty of the metal, and the regulation of its quality 
and increased durability of the upper part of the 
furnace. The improvement consists in providing 
the top of the furnace with & cover in or unde 
which, and above an opening or openings provid. 
ed for the exit of the gases to the place or places 
where they are to be utilized, are one or more 
doors, which are capable of being opened easily 
for the introduction of the ore, fuel, and flux into 
the furnace, but which are closed immediately 
after charging, such cover being also provided 
with an opening in the top of suitable size for the 
escape of any surplus gas, and with a damper to 
regulate such escape. 


SEWING-MACHINE.—Thomas Hall, Florence, 
Mass.— Feb. 20.—The first part of this invention 
relates to shuttle sewing-machines, and it consists 
in a shuttle having a compound movement, which 
causes its point to move in a different line from 
its heel and in close proximity to the cloth-bed, 
when entering the loop, and afterwards to tip or 
tilt to effect the extension and clearance of the 
loop and tightening of the stitch. Such com. 
pound shuttle movement admits of a shorter 
and consequently stronger needle, and a shorter 
needle-stroke, being used, inasmuch as the eye of 
the needle needs only to project a little below the 
cloth-bed, which is of especial advantage when 
curved needles are used ; and besides this, by such 
movement the loop is very perfectly spread, and 
caused to slip very easily over the heel of the 
shuttle. The invention likewise includes certain 
mechanism for communicating such compound 
movement to the shuttle; also, a peculiar con- 
struction of the shuttle with its point arranged 
to project below its bottom ; and furthermore, 
peculiar construction of the shuttle-carrier for 
holding the shuttle down to its place. The inven- 
tion furthermore includes a simple arrangement 
for obtaining the lift of the feed-bar by a toe on a 
sleeve or shaft connected with the shuttle-carrier, 
also an arrangement of devices whereby the mo- 
tion to effect the feed is derived from the same 
crank that drives the needle. 


PaCKING.—George Gwynn, New York City.— 
Feb. 20.—'This invention consists in a novel pre 
paration of the fabric of which the packing is 
composed in part or in whole, whereby it is not 
only made close and durable, but, when applied to 
a rod or working part, avoids heating and is self- 
lubricating. 

PAPER-CUTTING MACHINE.—Patrick H. Hopkins, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.— Feb. 20.— This invention relates 
to machines for cutting paper in piles for book 
binders’ use and other purposes, and consists in à 
novel and simple means of balancing and operat- 
ing the knife, including devices for automatically 
tripping the knife after it has completed its cut, 
and whereby it may be automatically and rapidly 
raised ready for the next cut. 


WHEEL FOR TRACTION ENGINE.—Douw D. 
Williamson, New York City.— Feb. 27.— The object 
of this invention is to prov.de wheels for traction 
eogines or self-moving carriages which, in addi- 
tion to possessing all the advantages of a continu. 
ous rubber tire protected by metal armor, shall be 
cheaper, lighter, and more durable, and shall have 
greater adhesion. To this end, it consists in the 
novel construction of a wheel having s metal 
felly or fellies, and a series of rubber springs pre 
tected by metal tread-plates or shoes, and 80 8e- 
cured as to admit of their compression. 


MACHINE FOR MAKING STAPLES.—John Adt, 
New Haven, Conn.— eb. 27.— This invention con: 
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sists in certain combinations of devices for making 
staples from a continuous length of wire without 
heating the latter, yet with the points drawn out 
as distinguished from being sheared, and resulting 
in a great economy of time, labor, and fuel, as com- 
pared with the ordinary process of making staples. 


CowL FOR EMERY WHEELS.—Charles Heaton, 
New York City.— Feb. 27.—'l'his invention consists 
in & cowl of novel construction for emery wheels 
and other grinding wheels, and in & novel mode of 
attaching the cowl to the grinding machine, 
whereby, in case of the breakage of the wheel, 
the*workman is effectually protected from the 
broken pieces, and convenient provision is made 
for the quick and secure adjustment of the cowl 
to any desirable position. 

RIGGING ScREW.—John R. Anderson, New York 
City.— Feb. 27.—The object of ‘this invention is to 
enable one rigging-screw to be used for different- 
sized rigging. To this end, it consists in a series of 
pairs of removable clamps of various sizes, which 
are secured within the jaws of the rigging-screw 
in such manner that they may be easily changed, 
and the whole operated in the same manner ag an 
ordinary rigging-screw. 


— 5$ d$ — 
Outlook of Southern industries. 


Says the New Orleans Weekly Times :—" It is 
gratifying to observe the progress we are making 
in industrial.developments, and the new fields 
opened by enterprise and ingenuity to our people. 
Before the war inventive skill was almost exclu- 
sively confined to the North and West ; now every 
week inventions are patented by Southern paten- 
tees. Before the war our brooms were all made 
in the North and West; now they are chiefly man- 
ufactured in this city. Our cotton-seed oil and 
seed-cake factories are the largest and best in the 
entire country. Our iron foundries begin totake 
high rank, though there is still a wide margin for 
improvement. "Thousands of tuns of old iron are 
every month shipped to Cincinnati and the North 
which ought to be reconverted into articles of use 
and value in our own smelting furnaces and roll. 
ing-mills, and which will be as soon as we are 
provided with the proper means and appliances. 
We are gradually multiplying our industries, es- 
pecially the 8mall ones, which utilize what other- 

wise might be wasted or yield but little. In the 
establishment of a paper factory on Liberty Street, 
there is hopeful promise of important resulta. 
Paper-stock is more abundant here than in any 
other portion of this continent. The small price 
it commands and the high rates of freight exact- 
ed for conveying it to the established paper fac- 
tories of the North, leave to dealers but an ex- 
ceedingly small margin for profit. Convert it into 
paper here and we supply a constantly existing 
demand in our own market, distribute a reason- 
able manufacturers’ profit among our own people, 
and at the same time furnish useful employment 
toaclass of our population which might other- 
wise be idle. Just here we may add that, owing 
to the limited number of small industrial enter- 
prises in this city, we have a superabundance of 
unskilled manual power which is now running 
into vagabondage, but which, with satisfactory 
means of employment, would become not only 
useful and self-sustaining, but largely profitable 
tothe general community. Idle hands and idle 
brains are fruitful sources of mischief, while, on 
the contrary, busy hands and brains are the sure 
foundations of a people’s wealth.” 


Road Steamers for Colorado. 


ACCORDING to the Greeley Tribune, Mr. Mar- 
shall, proprietor of a Colorado coal mine named 
after him, has sent to England for a road steamer, 
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to be used in hauling coal over the common road ing an iron-clad would naturally be exposed to 


from his mine to Denver, distance 25 miles. The 


cost, on reaching New York, is $5,000. This] would be no protection. 


heavy artillery fire, against which bottom-armor 
Indeed, in such a duel, 


steamer will haul from 10 to 20 wagons holding | the positions of the armor in the two ships had 
from two to three tuns each, and it is expected | much better be reversed—the gun ship be armored 
that coal can be delivered in Denver at $1 a tun, | below, the torpedo one on top. But there is not a 
that is, putting the coal in market at from $3 50 | single experiment extant to show what thickness 


to $4. 

Should this steamer do as well as is claimed, 
it seems, says the Tribune, that it will work a revo- 
lution in Colorado in regard to transportation. 
Our roads are so remarkably good that the steamer 
will meet with no obstacles in this respect, and 
as the rate of travel is from 8 to 10 miles an hour, 
the necessity for railroads is diminished. What 
Colorado wants more than anything else is means 
of quick and cheap transit from one place to 
another. If this road steamer should do its work 
well, we in Greeley must have at least one ; indeed 
we should have half a dozen. In India, a country 
quite similar to Colorado, there are now several 
hundred in successful operation. First, one can 
be employed running to La Porte and one to 
Boulder, carrying grain, coal, stone, merchandise, 
and also passengers. When onceset running, they 
would soon become profitable, and business would 
at once become brisk. These steamers will plow 
two acres an hour, or twenty acres a day, and stir 
the soil from 8 to 12 inches deep. They will also 
thrash, or do any other work where power is re- 
quired. 


— — 


Iron Ship-building In the West. 


A FEW days since, articles of association were 
filed in the office of Secretary of State, of the 
Western Iron Ship and Boatman’s Building Com- 
pany, the business to be carried on in the city of 
St. Louis, the object to be to build wharves and 
docks, ships, steamboats, barges, and other water- 
craft. The capital stock is placed at $3,000,000, 
and may be increased by a vote of the stockhold- 
ers to any amount not exceeding $10,000,000. 


— — 


The Navy of the Future. 


A skMuI- OFFICIAL communication to the London 
Times prepares the way for an application to the 
British Parliament for funds to build a ship of 
war which possesses the merit of novelty of con- 
struction. The new vessel is to carry the armor- 
plating on the bottom, leaving the top sides un- 
protected, and, to compensate for this disposition 
of weight, the coals and stores and cables will be 
above the water-line. She is to be armed with 
submarine rocket-tubes for the protection of 
rockets possessing the inherent property of pre- 
serving a given depth of immersion, and which 
will explode a charge of gunpowder or other ex- 
plosive on coming into contact with any solid sub- 
stance, such as a ship, and hence called a “ fish” 
torpedo. Bold as is this newest essay after novel- 
ty, we confess that before launching into the 
enormous expenditure attendant on the building 
of a bottom-armored ship, we think a few tenta- 
tive experiments might well precede the outlay, 
in order to ascertain the properties both of the 
bottom-armor and of the submarine rocket or fish 
torpedo. 

It does not appear very clear why a torpedo ves- 
sel, of all others, should carry bottom-armor, un- 
less especial danger be apprehended from her own 
weapon. We should have supposed that a torpedo 
vessel had more to fear from the guns of the ship 
attacked, than from torpedoes other than her own. 
A torpedo vessel with light upper works approach- 


of bottom-armor will resist a given explosive 
charge. We know that 150 Ibs. of gunpowder, 
placed 1914 feet from the bilge of a wooden ship- 
of-war, drove her bottom through the upper-deck, 
making a hole large enough to drive a coach and 
six through. Weknowalso that a charge explod- 
ed against a strong submerged target with an iron- 
tank backing smashed in the air-tight backing, 
even when the face of the target was uninjured. 
But what would be the effect of exploding 150 Ibs. 
of gun-cotton or dynamite in contact with the 
armored bottom of a ship has never been ascer- 
tained, as it might easily be by fastening a section 
of a well-constructed vessel] against the bottom of 
an old ship. We do not know that the bottom- 
armor would save the ship even from her own 
torpedo, which appears to be the chief ob- 
ject. 

Then, as to the fish torpedo, no experience has 
been obtained with it, except a close experiment 
made at Sheerness, witnessed by very few officers, 
and by none who had made torpedoes their special 
study. The fact that its construction and use is a 
secret shows that no useful experience has been 
obtained with it. It is generally known that it 
has powers of maintaining a given depth of im- 
mersion, that it proceeds very slowly through the 
water, that all control over it is lost the moment 
it is liberated from the operating vessel, and that 
it explodes on making contact with any vessel, 
friend or foe. Now, it follows from this that a 
self-acting dangerous mine being set adrift in the 
midst of a fleet, and missing its mark, occupies an 
unknown position a few feet beneath the surface, 
and may easily come into destructive contact with 
friendly vessels, if not with the operating one 
herself whilst performing the gyrations and man- 
euvers incidental to a naval action. Such a weap- 
on must be a fruitful source of danger to the 
fleet in which it is carried, unless some means be 
provided by which its ignition will be effected or 
prevented on the lapse of the estimated time for 
reaching the ship aimed at. Even then, great 
danger may arise from friendly vessels unknow- 
ingly intercepting the path of the fish torpedo. 
Surely, experiments to discover the means of 
safety might well be conducted with some old 
vessel before building an expensive sub-armored 
ship, to carry a weapon which may subsequently 
be proved to be, more dangerous to its friends than 
its foes. Meapwhile, we have safe naval torpe. 
does, requiring but a few thousand pounds and a 
few intelligent experiments for their full devel- 
opment. If some of the £15,000 given for the 
paper describing the fish torpedo had been devot- 
ed to careful experimental investigations as to the 
properties of the outrigger and of the towing tor- 
pedoes, we should probably long ago have pos- 
sessed safe naval torpedoes which could be em- 
ployed by any steamship afloat, however built. 
As it is, we are rushing into a heavy expenditure 
in building a novel vessel, without a single tenta- 
tive experiment to justify the supposition that 
bottom-armor will be effective against torpedoes, 
or that a fish-torpedo can be safely and usefully 
employed whilst no protection is to be afforded to 
the discharging vessel against guns, which are 
the only weapons she need fear, except her own. 


— Mechanics’ Magazine. 
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Official List of all Patents issued weekly from the United 
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Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co., Proprietors of the AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN, offer their best services to Inventors, as 
Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents. Mr. Henry T. 
BROWN, of this firm, has had more than (wenty.four years’ ex- 
perience in that profession, both in this country and Europe, 
and his long practice has made him personally known to 
thousands of Inventors and Patentees. The applications for 
the Patents upon many of the greater and more important In- 
ventions of the present century have been prepared by him. 
Messrs. Brown, Coons & Co., besides having had the long 
experience without which it is impossible to properly advise 
Inventors in matters relating toapplications for Patents and 
all proceedings before the Fatent Office g owing out of such 
applications, and to properly prepare the documents neces 
sary for such applications and proceedings, have such facili- 
ties for the transaction of all branches of the business of Pa- 
tent Attorneys as enable them to promise an absolute cer- 
tainty of succeas in their efforts to obtain Letters-Patent for 
Inventions which are really new and useful. The best evi- 
dence of the manner in which the business is performed is 
that the " AMERICAN ARTISAN PATENT AGENCY," 
during the six years of its existence, has been (Ae most suc- 
cessful institution of the kind ever established. 


INVITATION TO INVENTORS. 


The principal Office of Messrs. BRowN, Coomss & Co. is at 
189 Broadway, New York, opposite John Street, where all 
Inventors—whether resident or temporarily sojourning in 
the city—are invited to visit them. In most instances, no 
model or drawing of an Invention will be necessary on the 
first interview, as a mere oral description by the visitor will 
ordinarily euffice to convey such a knowledge of his inven- 
tion as will enable Messra. B Rowx, Coon BS & Co. to definite- 
ly determine whether a machine or process is new or old— 
patentable or not, 

Messrs. BRowN, Coomss & Co. are prepared to furnish to 
persons residing at a distance from New York—free of charge 
—uwritjen opinions as to whether Inventions contain any fea- 
tures of patentable novelty; to do this they simply require a 
sketch or rough model of the Machine or other Inventio" 
that is supposed to be new, together with a brief descripti sn 
of the game; and as soon as possible thereafter a letter of the 
best advice is mailed to the person desiring the information. 
These opinions are formed from their own mature experience, 
and may generally be relied upon. In some few instancer. 
however, it may be desirable to have a preliminary examina- 
tion made in the United States Patent Officein Washington, 
in which city Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. have a Branch 
Office for the transaction of euch business as can only be sa- 
tisfactorily performed in that city. For this extra service the 
small fee of $5 is payablein advance. 


EXPENSES OF OBTAINING PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS 
AND DESIGNS UNDER THE 


NEW PATENT LAW. 


In making application under the new law of 1870 fora 
United States Patent for an Invention, the first instalment of 
the Government fee is $15, which sum—together with fifty 
cents revenue stamp-tax on the power-of-attorncy—ts payable 
in advance on applying for the Patent, and 520 additional are 
due to the Government when the Letters-Patent are allowed. 
he agency fee charged by Messers. BRowN, CooMBs & Co. is 
from $25 upward, according to thel bor involved, but in all 
cases their charges will be as moderate as possible for the 
preparation of drawings and all necessary documents. This 
fee is not payable until after the application has been pre- 
pared and the case is re-dy to be sent to Washington, and it 
includes ail necessary ecrvices performed by Messrs. BROWN, 
Coomss & Co. through their Branch Office in Washington, to 
secure the 8j eedy and certain issue of the Patent. 

Patents for Designs can be obtained at a less cost than Pa- 
tents for Inventions, but these Patents only cover novelty of 
shape or configuration. They can be obtained for three and 
a half. seven, or fourteen years. The Government fees are 
payable in one aum in advance, and are $10 for three anda 
half years, $15 for seven years, and $30 for fourteen years. 
Messr . Brown, Coouzs & Co.'s agency charges on Design 
l'atenta vary from $15 to $25. The Patent Office does not 
require models for Design Patents. 


Y NO EXTRA FEES. 


A leading feature of Messrs. Brown, Ooomzs & Co. a mode 
of doing business is that, except under some extraordinary 


and unusual circumstances, no extra charges are made in cay 
of rejection and subsequent successful prosecution. 


CAVEATS. 

Before an Inventor has completed his mach{ne or improve. 
ment, he can cause a description of it—accompanied by a 
drawing, if necessary, and illustrating his invention so far as 
it is perfected—to be made and deposited in the “ secret ay. 
chives"' ofthe Patent Office as a ‘‘ caveat," which entities 
him to receive notice, during the next year, of any applica- 
tion for patent made by another person on a similar invention, 
and gives him the opportunity to contest priority of inven. 
tion with such other person. The Government fee on a a. 
veat, under the new law, is $10, and Messrs. Brown, Caparss 
& Co.'s charge for preparing all necessary papers is from $10 
to $15. Caveats can only be filed by citizens of the United 
Staten, or foreigners who have resided in this country for 
one year and made oath of their intention to become citizens, 


REJECTED APPLICATIONS, EXTENSIONS, RE-IS8UES, 

. INFRINGEMENTS. 

Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. also give epecial attention 
to the prosecution of applications for Patents which hare 
been rejected in the hands of other attorneys; also, to the 
extension of expiring Letters-Patent, and to the re-issue of dj. 
fective Letters- Patent, in all of which branches of busines 
they have been eminently successful. They also give opi- 
nions on the infringement of Patents. 


MODELS, SPECIMENS, ETC. 

No models are required for design-patents, and in other 
cases it is left to the discretion of the Commissioner of Ps- 
tents whether he will require a model; but in order to enable 
the model to be dispensed with, the drawings require to be 
very full and plain, and the specification to be prepared with 
great care and skill, and it will be more than ever necessary 
that the inventor should employ & thoroughly competentat. 
torney. Messrs, Brown, CooMBs & Co. will, whenever de 
sired, and ifitis possible to do so, obtain the permission of 
the Commissioner of Patents to dispense with a model. This, 
in many caecs, will save the inventor much trouble and ex- 
pense in obtaining the patent; but we recommend, asa gen- 
eral rule, that à model should accompany the application. 
Models, when required, must be neatly and substantially 
made of hard wood or metal—or if of soft wood must be 
painted or varnished ; they should not exceed one foot in 
any of their dimensions. 

Applications for Patents on Compositions of Matter require 
t» be accompanied by epecimens of the ingredients and of 
the compoeition. 

To enable Messrs. BRowN, Coomss & Co. to properly pro- 
ceed with any application, the models—when required—or 
specimens should be placed in their hands along with the 
Government fee, or the first installment thereof, at the first 
stage of the application. The models or samples may be for- 
warded to Meesrs. BRowN, Coomps & Co. by express, care- 
fully boxed, and money may be sent by express, by check or 
draft, or by post-office money order. 


FOREIGN PATENTS. 

The facilities of Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. for obtain- 
ing Patents in the various European countries are equal, if 
not superior, to those of any other honse in the United States. 
With regard to their qualifications for such business, it need 
only be stated that Mr. BRowN has had the preparation of 
more European applications than any other person in this 
country. Mesers. Brown, CooxBs & Co. have their ovn 
agencies in the principal capitals of Europe. A circular re 
lating to Foreign Patent business will be furnished free on 
application personally or by mail. 


TRADE-MARKS. 

One of the provisions of the new law is that for the protec- 
tion of TRADE-MARKs by registration in the United States 
Patent Office. Heretofore, Trade-marks—except eo far as par- 
ticular designs could be patented—were only protected ins 
loose and uncertain manner by the State courts; but uow 
the United States offers definite and certain protection for 
the term of thirty years, at a fee of $25. Messrs. Brows, 
CooxBs & Co. obtain these protections upon the most rea- 
sonable terms, according to the nature of the case. 


CANADIANS AND OTHER FOREIGNERS. 

The new Patent Law removes all restrictions which have 
heretofore existed against Canadians and other foreigner#. ex- 
cept as to the filing of Caveats. Inhabitants of Canada may 
now obtain Patents by payment of the same Government fees 
as are required from Amcrican citizens. 

Any further information that may be desired on any mst: 
ter relating to Patents, or to the new Patent Law, will be 
cheerfully given to any person applying personally or by 
letter to 
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a totalcost of from twenty-five to fifty-five dollars. These 
patents cover all novelties of form or configuration of articles 


No model is necessary fora design-patent. 


of manufacture. 

507 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS!!! 
NO MACHINIST should be without a copy of 

“Five HUNDRED AND SEVEN MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS.” 

This is by far the largest illustrated Table of Movements ever 

made. Published by, BRowN, Coomss & Co., 189 Broadway, 

New York. Price $1. By mail, 12 cente extra. 


MACHINERY, 
Safes, and Mechanical Supplies, 


Ils. 


A. S. & J. GEAR & CO 
66 to 62 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON, 


ENT, GOODNOW & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 


PUBLISHE R8 OF ' PATENT BTAR," sell Patent Rights and 
Goods of all kinds. 
Orders solicited. Agents wanted. 


Send stamp for copy. 15e.0.w.tt 


"AMERICAN ARTISAN." 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THIS JOURNAL, each forminga 
valuable book of reference, are now forsale. 


VoL. I., OLD SERIES’’—May,1864,to May, 1865— $8 50. 
Vou. I., NEW SERIES"—May to Nov., 1865— $10. 
Vol. II., New SERIES“ Nov., 1865, to May, 1866—$250. 


VoL. III. NEW SERIES“ —May to Nov., 1866-62 50. 
VoL. IV..“ New SERIES”—Nov.,1866,to June. 1867-868. 
VoL. V.,“ NEW SERIES“ July to Dec. ,1867— $2 50. 
VoL. VI.,"NEgWSRRIES "—Jan.to June, 1868—$2 50. 
VoL. VII.,“ NzWSERIES"—July to Dec., 1868—$2 50. 
VoL. VIII., NEw SzRIES"—Jan.to June,1869—$2 50. 
VOL.IX.,'"NEwSERIES''—July to Dec.,1869—$2 50. 
VoL. X..“ NEw SgRIES''—Jan.to June, 1870—$2 50. 
VoL. XI.,“ NEw SERIES ”—July to Dec., 1870—$2 50. 
Vor. XII..“ New SERIES "—Jan.to June, 1871—82 50. 
Vor. XIII.,“ New SERIES "—July to Dee., 1871—§2 50. 
Covers for the“ AMERICAN ARTISAN," $1; sent by mail, $1 12. 


Address— 
BROWN, COOMBS & CO, 
Publishers of the * AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 
189 Broadway, New York. 


Molding, Mortising, 
TENONING AND SHAPING 
MACHINES. 


Band Saws, Scroll Saws, 


PLANING & MATCHING 
MACHINES, ETC., 


For Railroad, Car & Agri- 
cultural Shops. Superior 
to any in use. 


J. A. FAY & co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


T rade-marks. 


Any person, firm, or corporation domiciled in the United 


oy 


States, or in any foreign country affording by treaty or conven- 
tion similar privileges to citizens of the United States, may, 
under the new law of patents and copyrights, obtain the right 
to the exclusive use, for thirty years, of any TRADE-MARK con- 
sisting of any new figure or design, or any new word or new 
combination of words, letters, or figures, upon their manufac- 
tures, and otherwise in their business. 

This protection extends to trade-marks already in use for 
any length of time or about to be adopted. 

To obtain such protection, address 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 


189 Broadway, New York. 


FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS. 


BY HENRY T. BROWN. 


This is by far the most comprehensive collection of mechani- 
cal movements ever published,and the arrangement of the 
illustrations and descriptive letter-press—which is entirely 
new—makes it more convenient tor reterencethan any other 
collection. It is the cheapest book on practical mechanics 
ever published. Price ONE DOLLAR. By mail. 12 cents extra. 

A liberal discount allowed to canvassers. The sale in all the 
manufacturing cities, towns, and villages in the United States 
and Canada can be made so large as to render it highly remu- 
nerative to any enterprising persons who will undertake to 
canvass for it in those places. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


„A peculiarly handy little manual."— ew York Times. 

'One of the most Interesting publications of the presen 
year."— City Item, Philadelphia. 

'"Weshould place this book in the hands of every inventor 
and mechanic.' —Am. Journalof Mining. 

' A valuable book for mechanics.“ - Mining and Scientific 
Press. 

" Artisans, inventors, and students should get the work 
— Chronicle, Pittsburg, Pa. 


BROWN COOMBS & CO., Publishers, 


Office of the AMERICAN ARTISAN," 


No. 189 Broadway, New York. 
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‘‘ CARBOLIZED RUBBER,” VULCANIZED, 


For Pump, Foot, and Delivery Valves, and 
Packing. 

ELASTICITY AND 

BY THE INTRODUCTION OF “CARBOLIC ACID.” 


Gutta Percha and Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
14 to 13 Vol 14 os* Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York. 


ANDREWS’ 


Centrifugal Pump. 


Can show 25 per cent. advantage over any Centri- 


Jugal Pump in Use. 


BEST & CHEAPEST PUMPS IN THE WORLD. 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 
23 Vol. 13. 


WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD-WORKINQ MACHINERY 
Such as 

Woodworth Planers, 
Tonguing and Grooving Machines 
Power Mortising, Tenoning, Packing Box 


and Wood-working Machines generally. 


Nos. 24 and 26 CENTRAL STREET (OOR. OF UNION), 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
8—Vol 120.8. 


50 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS!11— 


Oo.. 189 Broadway, New York. Sent by mall for $1 12. 


—— 
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QUILD & QARRISON, Manufacturers of 
Steam Pumps, 
Vacuum Pumps, 
Steam Eng nen 
Vacuum Pans, 

And all the various connections, 
For sale at the STEAM PUMP 
WORKS, 

Nos. 26 28, and 30 First street, 


Williamsburg, N. Y. 


14— Vol 13 os.* 


T rade-marks. 


Any person, firm, or corporation domiciled in the United 
States, or in any foreign country affording by treaty or con- 
vention similar privileges to citizens of the United States, may 
under the new law ot patents and copyrights, obtain the right 
to the exclusive use, for thirty years, of any LRADE-MARK con- 
sisting of any new figure or design, or any new word ornew 
combination of words, letters, or figures, upon their manufac- 
tures, and otherwise in their business. 

This protection extends to trade-marks already in use for 
any length of time or about to be adopted. 

To obtain such protection, address 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO. 


189 Broadway, New Y ork. 


HE BEST SAW-GUMMER OUT, ONLY $15. 
Emery Grinders at = $40, and $100. Diamond Turning 
Tools, $15. Solid Emery Wheels of all sizes. The above stan- 
dard or are ALL of our own manufacture. Address THE 
TANITE CO., Stroudsburg, Monroe County, Pa. 11 Vol 18 os 


OTIS’ SAFETY HOISTING 
Machinery. 
OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 


348 Br wav. N b 
WE n EA 48 Broadwav. New York 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


INTEGRITY PRESERVED 


414 Water St., New York 


EVERY INVENTOR should purchase and study. 
This Table of Movements contains nearly five times as many 
diagrams and descriptions as any other Table published in the 
country. It costs only a dollar, and its perusal may save many 
an inventor dayt, weeks, or months of study, and hundreds of 
dollars of useless expense. Published by BROWN, COOMBS & 


existing Engines. 


D Mar. 6, 187 


AQENCY AT PARIS 
For American Inventors and Manufacturers. 
MoKKAN & COMPANY, 
5 RUE SoRIBER. PARIS, FRANCE. 


DAVIS’ 
Recording Gauge 


Adopted by the U. 8 
Board of Su rvising 


Inspectors. SIMPLEST 
and CHEAPEST, 


16— Vol 8 tf 0.8. 


McNAB & HARLIN 


MANUFACTURING CO,, 


Manufacturers or 


BRASS COCKS, PLUMBERS' BRASS WORK, 


Globe Valves, Gauge Cocks, Steam Whistles, and Water 
Gauges, Wrought-iron Pipe and Fittings, 
BASS AND COMPOSITION CASTINGS, 
15 Vol. 1408 


No. 56 John Street New York. 
BALL & CO, WORCESTER, MASS. 


e Manufacturers of Woodworth's, Daniel’s, and Dimen- 
Rion Planers; 1 Matching, Tenoning, Mortising, Shap 
n 


New York Steam Gauge 
Company, 


46 Cortlandt St., N. Y, 


8 vol. 14, tt. 


ing, and Boring Machines; Bero ariety of other Machines for | C TANDARD TW : 
; g . and a variety of other Machines for IST DRILLS, EV 

orking Wood. Also, the best Patent Door, Hub, and Ra S ERY SI 
Car Mortising Machines in the world. Send for our red in lots from one drill to 10,000, at three-fourth AS. 


turer’s prices. Sample and Olreslar mailed for 25 cents, 


ILTON E. TO 
9 to 14 176 Broadway, Row ha 


C me EK —— —— — KK ,. 
UY BARBER’S BIT B — 
WARE Dealers keep a ua ES 


$e 
ATENTS BOUGHT AND $SOLD.-— SEND 


for our list. E. H. GIBBS & CO, 11 W 
York. References.—A. W. Dimock, Pres. A. MBB Ce it 
It 


trated Catalogue. 
RICHARD BALL. 
22—Vol. 12 


In Economy, Durability, and Fast Cutting, the 


UNION EMERY WHEELS AND HONES 


are notequaled. They were awarded the 


HIGHEST PRIZE 


Atthe American Institute Fair, New York, and at the Indus- 
trial Exposition, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE UNION STONE CO. 


Manufacture Solid Emery and Corundum 
Wheels, Coarse Hand Stones for cleanin 

I and other rough work. Fast-cut- 
ting Oll Stones for tools, to be used instead 
of a grindstone. Fine-grained Hones and 
Oil Stonesfor puse a keen edge on tools, 
razors, etc. ery and Corundum Slips 
or various purposes. Artificial Stone Machines, Emery-grind- 
ers, Saw-gummers, Diamond-tools, Oil Stone Holders, etc 
Send for circular and price-list to JOHN F. WOOD, Treasurer, 
29 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. Branch Office, 93 Liberty 
street, New York. 19 to 18 Vol. 14* 


XPLOSION S—INCRUSTATIONS—PRE- 

VENTED by Winans’ Scaling Powder, New York. Sixteen 
years in practical, successtul use; no humbug; references 
everywhere. 25 to 11 o8 


Safety Store Elevators 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS IF ROPE, 
BELT, & ENGINE BREAK. 


No nice adjustment requiring constant attention. Price 
one-third less than others claiming to be safe. Address 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO, 


Manufacturers ot 


Pumps, Engines, Boilers, 
414 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 


Hoisting Machinery for every conceivable use. 
23 Vol. 13 os. 


Pesign-Patents. 


Under the new law, aliens as well as citizens can obtain de- 
sign-patents for from three-and-a-half to fourteen years, at an 
expense of from ten to thirty dollars for Government fees, and 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollars for agency charges; making 
&total cost of from twenty-five to fifty-five dollars. These 
patentscover all novelties of form or configuration of articles 
of mannufacture. No model is necessary for a design-patent. 


RIDER'S GOVERNOR CUT-OFF ENQINE. 


P. HALSTED. 


Winans, Pres. Hamilton Ins. Co. 


Be ei en o 
OR SALE CHEAP.—A LARGE MILL AND 


Water Power at Paterson, N. J. Terms 
Box 114, Paterson, N. J. iid 1101 ** 


„ —:.!. — . 
IRS T-CLASS TRAVELERS ENGAGED IN 


selling Machinists’ Supplies and Mechani 
obtain a liberal commission iy adding to their PT 
of an established and weil-known Manufacturing Company 
Address MORGAN, P. O. Box 2,874, New York. tos 


— —— MM Sy 

A TENTS, À ROYALTIES, AND AGENCIES 

Special . ger leaves uu pore: * uan 8 p 
PO 


erences given. * a r I. D. : 
ydraulic and General Engineer, 
10 to 13 o8 128 Broadway, Nes York. 
Price-lists, etc. ot 


PUMPS, ""z 


CENTRIFUGAL POWER PUMP 


ever invented, with overwhelming testimony in its favor 
(15 pages of letters, over 300 references), sen ‘ 
trated pamphlet (40 pages—free) to ^ ? — 
HEALD, SISCO & ber 


Baldwins . 
lately received the Pint Be 


DE MA 


For Description, 


The Heald and Sisco Pum 


mium at the Louisiana State Fair. h 
ail Centrifugal Pumps exhibited. , ReiS: ha Mii Vo, 


Patent Band-Saw Machine 


Of the most approved kinds, of vari- 
sitet ti oat MR n 
quare, without inclin 
ice E 


by FIRST & PRYIB 

avenue, New York. qn. 

emo » — $400. Taree — ms 

chines of our own makein 

Send for circular. Maneiuorire die. 

an improved saw RA 
. price £30. Have also on a large 

stock of the best FRENCH Banp-Saw 


" BLADES. 
1 to 26 Vol. 14 


ORTABLE STEAM ENGINES—COMBINING 


the maximum of efficiency, durability, and economy with 
the minimum of weight and price. They are widely and favors 
bly known, more than 1000 being in use. All warranted satisfac- 
tory or no gale. Descriptive circulars sent on application. Ad. 
dress J. C. HOADLEY & CO.. Lawrence, Mass. Vol ld 


ENGRAVINGS OF NEW INVENTIONS. 


WE would call the special attention of INVENTORS and PaT- 
SNTEES to the advantages which must result from having en 
gravings of new machines, tools, etc., published in the AMER 
ICAN ARTISAN. The illustrations shown in the present 
number are fair specimens ofthe skill and taste of our artists. 
We are prepared to execute such engravings qt ae ice al 
very moderate ps ices in fact, we require only t 
the engraver’s labor, charging nothing for a lar 
space devoted to descriptive details, and (whenever 
we shall subsequently send the engraved blocks totheinve 
by express, for use in circulars, handbills, or other purposes. 
None but ORIGINAL illustrations—preferably executed by ovr 
own engravers—will be published in the AMERICAN ARTI 
SAN. Distant patentees desiring to have their inventions illus- 
trated and described in our columns, should at once send uF à 
small model of their machine, by express (prepaid) ; or wails 
good photograph, together with their LETTERS-PATEN. to ot 
address. We will then promptly examine the same, and return 
areply, stating the precise expense of the engraving, the ps: 
ment of which will be always required in advance. Adóres 
models, documents, etc., for the above object, as follows :— 


BROWN, COOMBS & co., 
Publishers of the * AMERICAN ARTISAN." 
189 Broadway, New York City. 


ROCKWOOD £& CO; 
MECHANICAL AND LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


No. 845 Broadway, New York. 
First Premium ot American Institute, 186, W. 0, and 1g. 


Etc., 


MANUFACTURED BY THE DELAMATER IRON-WORES, 
FOOT OF WEST THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
The prominent features of this Engine are— 


Economy equal to any. 
Perfect regulation of speed by Cut-off. 
Entire absence of delicate or fy pa mechanism. 


Simplicity of design and non-liability of derangement. 
Esquiriog no more care than common Engines. 
NoTE.—Thi8 improvement can be applied in many eases to 


Descriptive pamphleta sent free on application to the 
DELAMATER IRON-WORKS, 


Foot of West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
19 Vol 18 tf os 
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Yoko ZIV. tomes 11. NEW YORK, MARCH 13, 1872. lies Cor Five Ga” 
CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER the engine cylinder and its few and simple adjuncts English Sea-coast Forts. 

(Illustrations are indicated by an asterisk.) are provided upon the top of the boiler. The THE iron sea forts now in course of construc- 
nn Fire- engine rt crank of the engine connects by a pitman with tion for the defense of the prominent naval sta- 
How Car-wheels are Made - = 7 * 16 the plunger of a vertical piston-pump, which lat- | tions of Great Britain, will, with the foundations, 
oe Ae ly Reel Se ceo» A A s ter has a suitable air-chamber connected there- | cost five million dollars apiece. 'The iron shell 
— 2 — A biond m o^. BL a Av s 163 | with, and an outlet to which the hose, furnished | of one of the forts for Spithead, near Portsmouth, 
— en Treebox; | | 14 with a miniature nozzle, is attached, so has been shipped 
ZEN Aomrme. 1 1 1 lll 166 that when the engine is in operation a by rail, for that 
‘fock's Patent Baling Press - - - - - - - 10 small jet, drawn trom the a pr. E Ne. Meus EE ES 
The Insurance Companies andthe Water Supply - — 169| thrown in any desired ee y the | eT ' saa ; he 
Gattingandironing Cloth. - - - - - - - igs! fingers of the juvenile fireman, who, when BT ^ uitwort 18, : in 
b - - - 19 not engaged in extinguishing imaginary u À the iron district. 
MES wc Nelled Stee) Rails > 1 2 Ol I fires, may troll the apparatus over the floor N i E. This shell M skel- 
English Umbrella Manufacture - - - - - - 17 by a string attached to the pole or shaft. eton weighs 
Early Californian Farming Implements dite MR "n [^ 


New American Patents twenty-four hun- 


dred tuns, and is 
to be fitted up 
with fifteen-inch 
iron plates, twen- 
ty-six feet in 
length. Each 
fort is to be seven 
hundred feet in 


~ 3|resemble, as nearly as 
may be, the corre- 
sponding parts of the 
steam fire-engines fa- 


Buckman's Toy Steam Fire-engine. 
THERE is nothing more notable in the toy man- 
ufacture than the extent to which, in recent years, | 
scientific and mechanical appliances have been 
made to minister to the juvenile taste for 
amusement, and, it may be added, to the 
juvenile need of useful instruction. And 
there is perhaps no better method of com- 
municating the germs of knowledge than 
by eombining with playthings something 
of the principles embodied in the useful 
mechanism by which many of the arts of 
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BUCKMAN'S TOY STEAM FIRE-ENCINE. 


life are carried on. Of toys of this class, few have | miliar in New York and other city streets, circumference and two hundred and thirty feet 
proved of greater popular interest than the toy |the toy forming by no means the least in-| high. They are to be armed with two tiers of 
steam-engine, one of the common forms of which | structive as well as pleasure-giving toy of the guns, one tier of twenty-four 600-pounders and the 
is Shown in the accompanying engraving in a new| period. Application for a patent on this novel toy | other of twenty-five 400-pounders. The guns, it 
róle, that of driving the pump of a toy steam fire- has been made, through the “ American Artisan is calculated, will pierce twelve-inch armored 
engine, in a manner closely analogous to the oper- | Patent Agency,” by the inventor, Alexander Buck- | ships at two thousand yards’ distance. 

ation of the improved fire-extinguishing machine- man, of Brooklyn, N. Y. It is manufactured by | 
ry that has, during a few years past, been adopted the Buckman Manufacturing Company, whose 


"—— 
in most of our cities. store is at No. 684 Broadway, New York City. 

Only a brief sketch is needed to render intelli- | IT is estimated that during the last five centu- 
gible the leading features of this new toy. The — — | ries more than $250,000,000 worth of land has 


upright boiler is placed at the rear of the tank been washed away from the eastern coast of Eng- 
Which forms the body of the wheeled vehicle that New Gas CoMPANY.—Jersey City, N. J., is to land by the encroachments of the sea. A number 
carries the whole, the lamp by which the boiler is| have a new gas-light company, with a capital of | of villages and towns which used to be set down 
heated being arranged underneath the same, while | $2,000,000. on the old maps have entirely disappeared, 
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How Car-wheels are Made. 


THE car-wheels made at the works in Ramapo, 
thirty-three miles from New York City, on the 
Erie Railway, are now used under passenger-c irs 
on allthe principal railroads in the United States, 
large shipments of them have been made to rail- 
road companies in South America, and, while at 
the office, we saw a letter from Russia, making 
inquiry about the wheels, with a view of purchas- 
ing some of them as au experiment, as at present 
the wheels used in Europe are made of wrought- 
iron, which is less serviceable than the chilled 
cast-iron wheels. All the Pullman cars are sup- 
plied with them, and so are over half the trucks 
put under new locomotives in the country. The 
company received orders for nearly twenty thou- 
sand wheels during the last half of 1871, and they 
have orders for four thousand wheels ahead of 
manufacture. The new foundry, in addition to 
their previous works, will increase their capacity 
for production of good wheels to seventy-five thou- 
sand a year. 

The process of casting car-wheels is interesting, 
and we will briefly describe it. Each molder—the 
Ramapo works being large enough to accommo- 
date twelve—has a crane with a sweep large 
enough to place the molder of from twenty to 
thirty wheels. Aniron rim, of the shape of the 
tread and flange of the wheel, is used, and a wood 
pattern is then put in and fine casting sand sifted 
upon to cover the casting surface, and then shov- 
eled in and tamped down. The other side of the 
mold is made in a similar manner, but before the 
two are put together, a “core” made of sand and 
flour, and baked, is laid in, to make the hollow in 
the wheel. The two sides are then put together 
and clamped, and the mold is ready for casting. 
All the handling of the molds, as well as pouring 
in the melted iron and lifting out the red-hot 
wheels, is done by the crane. As many molds for 
wheels are made as there is room in the circle of 
the crane-arm. While the molders and helpers 
have been busy each morning making the molds, 
other workmen have been equally busy in filling 
three or four furnaces with iron and coal. In one 
of the furnaces they put about twenty tuns of 
pig-iron and four tuns of the best Lehigh coal, 
showing that a pound of coal will melt five pounds 
of iron. After the fires are started, and the iron 
begins to melt, which takes only about an hour, 
more iron and coal are thrown in. An accurate 
record is kept of the weight and kind of the iron 
and quantity of coal used each day. A red stream 
of iron runs out of the furnace into a tipping re- 
ceptacle, which is operated by steam- power. Lit- 
tle truck-wagons, with pots holding enough metal 
for a wheel, are backed up to the tank of metal, 
which is tilted so as to fill the pots on the trucks, 
and the helpers draw them about the foundry. 
The trucks and pots are lifted by the cranes, and 
each molder easily pours the iron into the molds 
he has mude. After a few have been filled, he 
takes off the tops, and lifts the red-hot wheels 
‘with the crane; they are then transferred to a 
sort of windlass suspended from a railroad track 
overhead, with which they are carried into an ad- 
joining room, where are the “tempering pits.” 
These pits are iron cylinders, sunk in the ground, 
and about sixteen of the red-hot wheels are low. 
ered into them, the top covered, and they are left 
for two or three days that they may cool gradual- 
ly, which adds much to their strength and dura- 
bility, 

The sight in the molding-room, when the cast- 
ings are being made, is grand beyond description. 
The glowing streams of molten iron pouring into 
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the tanks, and from thence into the truck-pots, 


cast a vivid light upon the workmen and all 


the surroundings, and put one in mind of a 


place where “thin suits” are in constant de- 
mand. 

The wheels as made will average about five 
hundred pounds each, and sell at an average price 
of $21. Each wheel is numbered, and a record 
kept of the kinds of iron used, when and by 
whom made, so that in case it fails the cause may 
be traced out. The same careful system is ob- 
servable through every department of the works. 
During the casting, tests of the iron are made 
from time to time, to show that it possesses the 
proper “ chill "—that is, to see how deep the hard- 
ness occasioned by coming in contact with the iron 
rim in the mold and suddenly cooling extends. 
If not just right, other brands of iron are added 
in the furnace to produce the proper result. A 
great many styles of wheels are made, including 
one patented by Mr. Snow, the superintendent, 
who seems to havea thorough and comprehensive 
knowledge of the business in all its details, and is 
the right man in the right place. Many conven- 
iences and improvements about the foundry, to 
facilitate work and save labor, have been provid- 
ed under his direction. 

In the machine.shop are machines for boring 
the wheels, turning axles, and a hydraulic wheel. 


press for forcing the wheels on to the axles. 


While in the shop we 8aw wheels, ordered by 


some railroad company in Connecticut, put on 
axles at & pressure of fifty tuns, and were told 
that one hundred and twenty-five tuns had some- 
times been exerted by the press in forcing on the 
wheels. 
thirty-five tuns. 
the shop, sixty car-wheels have been bored in ten 
hours. 
with the establishment, in which workmen are 
steadily employed in making patterns for new 
styles or sizes of wheels, or repairing the old 
ones. 
may be required about the works, which necessi- 
tate many patterns.— Berkshire Courter. 


The usual pressure, however, is about 
With a large boring machine in 


There is also a pattern-shop connected 


The company also make such castings as 


Novel Locomotive Spark-arrester. 
ACCORDING to tbe Boston Transcript, a Massa- 


chusetts inventor has brought out an important 
improvement in the way of a new spark-arrester 
for locomotives. It is described as comprising a 


curved smoke-stack, in nearly the shape of a 


“horn of plenty," attached as ordinary smoke- 
stacks are, the mouth running backward toward 
the center of the locomotive. 
enlargement at the upper curve, is placed & wire 
screen at an angle of about 45° with the direction 
of the smoke, and the usual screen is placed over 
the immediate outlet. 
a perforated steam-stack is run horizontally 


Within, near the 


Just below the first screen 


through the smoke-stack, connected with the boil- 
er by a valve-pipe under the control of the engine- 
driver. As the refuse matter from the furnace 
passes through the stack,it is moistened by the 
fine spray ejected from the perforations, deaden- 
ing the particles and increasing their weight. 
Striking at the inclined angle named above against 
the first screen, they are prevented from passing 
through, and fall to the under curve of the stack, 
whence, through the natural motion of the engine, 
they are directed by a tube to beneath the boiler, 
and thrown upon the track in a moist and conse- 
quently harmless state. This invention has been 


on trial upon the Fitchburg Railroad during a few 
weeks past with sufficient success to warrant the 
The advantage of 


inventor in pushing his plans. 


[Mar. 13, 1872 


the curved stack is not only in the prevention of 
dust and cinders upon the train, but to avoid the 
damage by fires along the track, which have been 
the cause of so much expense to railway com- 
panies. It was at first supposed that the draught 
would be so seriously checked by the new stack 
as to counterbalance the other advantages, but 
experiments have shown that such is not the case, 
and that steam is made as well as with the ordin- 
ary stack. 


Diamond Drills in England. 


A FOREIGN exchange makes mention of a new 
diamond drill devised by one Captain Beaumont, 
and on trial in the Cleveland (England) iron dis- 
trict. Its work has been completed at the locality 
of Stanghow, where at a depth of 689 feet the 
ironstone was reached. The machines are in great 
requisition in the Whitehaven and Furness dis 
tricts for “ prospecting purposes. A trial bore 
for coal has been made near Furness Abbey ; ge- 
ologists being of opinion that coal underlies the 
new red sandstone, but at what depth is not known. 
The diamond borer is to take up the work where 
it has been left by the ordinary tools worked in 
the customary method. By Captain Beaumont's 
machinery the bore will be continued to an enor- 
mous depth, A similar trial is to be made, we 
hear, near Belfast, where the same geological for- 
mations exist. The rapidity with which rock is 
pierced constitutes one of the great advantages of 
thissystem. The Cleveland bore-hole of 689 feet, 
pierced in less than two months, would have re- 
quired two years of work in the ordinary method. 
There are now about a dozen of the diamond bor- 
ing machines at work or about to start. 


Cochineal Insects. 

IT takes sixty-five thousand cochineal insects to 
make one pound in weight, and the amount 
imported into this country last year was 1,849,842 
pounds. The annual slaughter of these harmless 
insects, therefore, to supply carmine for American 
ladies’ toilets, and the various dyes and tints for 
their ribbons, feathers, and dresses of red, crimson, 
scarlet, magenta, solferino, and other similar 
colors, actually reaches 120,239,730,000 in number! 
These figures are perfectly awful, but some of the 
uses of carmine are worse.— Virginia State Jour- 


nal. 


The Steam Plow as a Philanthropist. 
THE ruling passion is as strong in great crises 


of life as in death, if we may judge by the ac- 


counts which come to us from the almost depopu- 
Jated regions of France of the work done there 
by our friends the Quakers. While other aid 
societies made use of intricate and sometimes 


tardy machinery to reach the people with money 


or food, the Friends’ War Victims Fund Commit- 
tee concentrated their means and repaired to the 
neighborhood of Metz, where famine and pesti- 
lence had done their worst. “ With a Fowler's 
steam apparatus, conveyed from England through 
immense difficulties, and by a system of organ- 
ized manual labor, they succeeded in cultivating 
and seeding all that region in an incredibly short 
space of time." "The succor thus afforded to Metz 
and its neighborhood alone was valued at 500,000 
francs.— Pali Mall Gazette. 
— .. — 

AMERICAN OYSTERS IN ENGLAND. — American 
oysters in the shell are now sent in large quanti- 
ties to Dagland. A Liverpool firm has organized 
a tri- weekly importation of 150 barrels, containing 
in each about 1,200 oysters. 
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wrists of the double crank to which the pitman- 
heads are attached have their position coincident 
with two of the apices of an equilateral triangle, 
whose center coincides with the center of the 
shaft. In order to construct one form of double 
crank, the shaft is bent or shaped to form 
parallel arms, from the upper ends of which 
extend outward and downward in opposite 
directions other arms in a plane perpendicular 
to the shaft. The outer make with the inner arms 
angles of 60^, turn at their ends running parallel 
with the shaft for a sufficient distance to admit of 
the connection of the pitman-heads, and bend 
again, running upward and inward, and join, 
making an angle of 123° with each other. The 
connecting-rods or pitmen are pivoted to a lever at 
about equal distances above and below its fulcrum, 
connected with wrists, and are about the same 
length. 


APPLICATIONS FOR EXTENSIONS. 


OPPONENTS Of extensions must fle written objections in the 
Patent Office atleast 20 days before the day-of-hearing ; and on 
that day, at noon, they must appear personally, or by proxy, at 
the Patent Office. and state the reasons of theiropposition. All 
testinony—pro or con—must be taken and transmitted in àc- 
cordance with the official rules, which will be furnished on ap- 
plication. he under.named patentees have recently peti- 
tioned for extensions (for seven years) of patents granted to 
them in the year 1358 :— 


The “New Light." 


THE editor of the American Gas-light Journal 
i pitches into” the “new oxygen gas-light” in 
this wise :—“ The writer is now writing, at the 
silent hour of 4 A. u. (an hour he much affects), on 
a marble table, surrounded by a crowd of the 
comfortable things which accumulate in American 
homes. Looking around, it seems that these are 
almost all composed chiefly of carbon and hydro- 
gen. In an adjoining apartment lie asleep the 
fellow-beings for whom he lives and strives. In 
a grate beside him burns a‘ sea-coal fire, such as 
Mrs. Quickly never saw; being, not to put too fine 
a point on it, a glorious blaze of Ohio Cannel, not 
yet so fainiliar to our citizens as it is bound to be. 
The light he writes by, while sitting under a hand. 
some gasalier, is unmitigated petroleum. This 
is for the sake of the eyes, of course. Around him 
is a confined space of the atmosphere, which keeps 
up that process of combustion or destruction that! Mechinery for carding Cotton or like Material.— 
gives us our feeble and precarious tenure of life. VPV 
Before the time of Father Adam, his Father had | °F such and a deflector, combined with a carding 
been conducting a chemical process in end on his JT 
laboratory, the earth, which resulted in the estab- the lower top. flat, so as to intercept the motes as 
lishment of the said atmosphere, exactly calculat. they are thrown upward in the space between the 
ed, both quantitatively and qualitatively, for the front board and the main card cylinder of the en- 
raceof Adam. Would I have the proportion of oxy- gine, and prevent them from being thrown upon 
gen in the atmosphere of this room either increase | the cylinder, or cotton, or fibrous material thereon, 
or diminish ? Diminution everybody knows the and carried between such cylinder and the top- 
effect of; who has been down in a diving-bell, for flats. 
example? In point of fact, everybody who has Improvements in Glass-blowers’ Molds.—H. Lib. 
attended a course of chemical lectures should | bey, New Bedford, Mass.—To remedy the evil of 
know the result of an increase. the production of seams or ridges in glass articles 
"Suppose that the pipes which drop through | at each point of a press or stationary mold, and 
the ceiling over the writer's head were filled with | impart a perfectly smooth and even surface, 
oxygen, under some pressure. Suppose (which is| peculiar devices are employed :—1. A stationary 
quite supposable) these pipes were not immaculate, | bed for supporting the glass. 2. A mold made in 
It follows that this gas, which, according to the | two sections, smooth or having a series of rollers 
Times, is entirely clean and without smell,’ would | or other forming devices disposed on their inner 
add to the already normal proportion in the air of | Surfaces. 8. Mechanism or means for opening 
the room. Some strange phenomena would al.|and closing the mold. 4. Mechanism or means 
ready have begun to manifest themselves. Instead | for rotating the mold or forming devices. 


pity petroleum along burning, the lamp itself Looms for weaving Corsets and other Articles 
would take fire. The iron grate itself would be having Gores or Gussets.—J. Kuttner, New York 


pois d my cannel coal. Observing these City.—1. Means for taking up the irregular slack 
: d should, unless I had already myself (of the fabric as woven, so as to keep the goods 
yes t fire, throw open the windows, to dilute the straight at the point of weaving. 2. The shuttle 
dide ae seek for my fire-escape, and | i, made so as to wind up the slack weft thread, 
dion to save all the lives yet left. and prevent the same being delivered from the 

Suppose, further, that the writer himself should bobbin except where the weaving is being per- 
venture to sleep, with such possibilities around him. | formed: thereby the gores or gussets can be 


B ° J H " e . 
ut enough bas been said. It seems to us chat woven without the weft thread being left in loose 
gasoline and benzine may ‘go under.’ Oxygen is loops 


doubtless a life-preserver, but it is none the less a 
deadly destroyer; and the proportion we already 
have about us was established with wisdom to 
which we can add nothing." 


SETH ADAMB, Newton, Mass.— Valre-cock.—Patented May 25, 
1858; re-issued Feb. 20, 1572; testimony will close on April 
23, next; last day for filing arguments and examiner's report, 
May 3; day-of-hearing, May 8. 


JOSIAH LYMAN, Lenox, Mass.—Protractors.—Patented May 
25, 1858; and additional improvements, May 15, 1566; testimeny 
will close on April 23, next; last day for fling arguments and 
examiner's report, May 3; day-of-hearing, May 8. 


CHARLES HKNBY PERKINS, Providence, R. I.— Machine for 
making Horseshoes.— Patented June 1. 1858; re-issued March 8, 
1863; testimony will close on April 39, next; last day for 
filing arguments and examiner's report, May 10; day-of-hear- 
ing, May 15. 


A. M. Mack. Needham, Mass.— Vapor Lamp.—Putented June 
22, 1858; re-issued Sept. 4, 1860; testiiony will close on May 
21, next; last day for filing arguments and examiner's report, 
May 31; day-of-hearing, June 5. 


Backus A. BEARDBSLEY, Waterville, N. Y.— Grinding Mill.— 
Patented June 29,1553; tertiinony will close on May 25, next; 
last day fur ling arguments and examiner's report, June 7; 
day-of-hearing, June 12. 


Davip W. Saw and WILLIAM MEG@Raw, Baltimore, Md.— 
Whitewash Brush.—Patented June 1, 1858; testimony will close 
on April 30, next, last day for filing arguments and examiner’s 
report, May 10; day-of-hearing, May 15. 


Davip O. De WoL, Sackett's Harbor, N. Y.—Raking At- 
tachmentto Harvesters.—Y'uteited. June 1,1853; testimony wiel 
close on April 30, next; last day for filing arguments and ex- 
aminer’s report, May 10; day-of-hearing, May 15. 


ELI W. BLAKE, New Haven, Conn.—JAfuchine for crushing 
Stone.—Patented June 15, 1853; re-issued Jun. 9, 1566 ; testimo- 
ny will close on May 14, next; last day for fling arguments 
and examiner's report, May 24; day-of-hearing, May 29. 


HIRAM E. WEST, Attleboro’, Mass.— Machinery for pressing 
Straw Bonnets and other Articles of Varying Thickness.—VPat- 
ented July 6, 1853: testimony will close on June 4, next; lust 
day for filing arguments and examiner's report, June 14; day- 
of-hearlng, June 19. 


A. J. VANDEGRIFT, Covington, Ky.—Grain Separator.— 
Patented June 8,1858; testimony will close on May 7, next; 
last day for filing arguments and examiner’s report, May 17; 
day-of-hearing, May 22. 


ENQLISH PATENT JOURNAL. 


LIST OF APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTR 
ON WHICH 
Provisional Protections 


HAVE BKKN OBTAINED IN ENGLAND BY UK FUR 
AMERICAN [INVRNTORS. 


[Tia listts condensed weekly from the ** Journalofthe Bi 
Commissioner’ of Patents,’ expressly for the ' AMERICAN 
ARTISA N.,"'] 


308.—FURNAOR FOR BMELTING IRON, XTO.—S. W. Harris, Hud- 
son, N. Y.—Jan. 31, 1572. 

316.—APPARATUS FOR DETECTING LEAKAGE IN GAS AND WATER 
PIPES, ETC.—A. G. Myers. New York City.—Feb. 1, 1872. 

821.—LAMP-BUBNER.—A. G. Myers, New York City.—Feb. }, 
1872. 

325.— MANUFACTURK OF IRON AND 8TREL.—C. M. Nes, York, Pa. 
—Feb.1, 1872. 

339.—N AIL MACHINE.—J. Lawrence, Philadelphia, Pa.—Feb. 2, 
1872. 

310. APPARAT US, ETC., FOR BURNING HYDROCARBONS.—J. K. 
Caldwell, Philadelphia, Pa.— Feb. 2, 1872. 

844.—PROCKSS AND APPARATUS FOR MANUFACTURING CARPETS, 
XETC.—W ebseter & Meserole, New York City.—Feb. 2, 1872. z 

345.— WooD PAVXMENT.—B. B. Hotchkiss, New York City.— 
Feb. 2, 1872. 

316.—PACKING PAVING BLOCES, ETC.— B. B. Hotchkiss, New 

York City.—Feb. 2, 1872. 

$738.—MANUFAOTURR OF 8IEET-IRON.—B. Morison, Philadel- 

phia, Pa.—Feb. 5, 1872. 

401.—SEWING-MACHINES.—Howe Machine Company, Bridge- 

port, Conn.—Feb. 7,1812. 

405.—COMBINING MINERAL SUBSTANCES WITH VEGRTARLE BUB- 

S TAN CES. — A. Hitchcock, New York City.—Feb. 7, 1872. 

414.—MANUFACTURE OF METALLIC KNITTED FABRICS, ETO. 

Wiliam Edge, Newark, N. J.—Feb. 8, 1872. 

432.—G 48 ENGINE:—G. B. Brayton, Boston, Mass.— Feb. 10, 1872. 

444.—M KTALLIC CANS, KTO.—H. W. Shepard and R. Seamen, 

New York City.— Feb. 12, 1872. 


Artificial Teeth.—C. H. Mack, Portland, Oregon. 
—This consists in providing an artificial crown 
with an undercut or dovetailed mortice, by which 
it is secured to the natural root. The nerve cavity 
is stopped with gold or other filling, and then at 
the anterior and posterior side of the filling holes 
are drilled into the solid dentine holes for pins 


with screw threads; the pins are firmly secured 


Magnetic Binnacle for counteracting the effects of in the holes; the under-cut filled with a metal 
local attraction on Ships’ Compasses.—J. Low, Bos- 


ton, Mass—A binnacle for iron ships or vessels, 
whereby the disturbance of the compasses in such 
vessels by local attraction is effectually counter- 
acted, being constructed to receive two compasses, 
between which is an adjustable platform, whereon 
& magnet is placed, properly adjusted to counteract 
the local attractions. 


— eot 


American Inventions Abroad. 


that will fuse at a low temperature; and, while 
yet soft, the crown is pressed firmly over the pins. 


Applying Power to the Wheels of Traction-engines 
and other self-moving Muchines.—W. W. Ranscom, 
San Francisco, Cal.—This consists in combining 
machinery so as to use water as a medium for 
transmitting power from the engines to the wheels 
of engines, excavators, and other self-moving ma. 

Double Cranks.—E. Quinn, Brooklyn, N. Y.— | chines, by connecting the engines directly to the 
Means for communicating motion to shafts by the| driving-wheels, making them water-pressure en- 
construction of a double crank, with arms at a | gines, and using a steam pump and accumulator 

| distance from each other of 120°; or the two reservoir for obtaining any required pressure. 
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How to make a Checker board. 

For a board, procure a stout sheet of glass, say 
fifteen inches square, clean the edges with a piece 
of stone, so that the fingers may not be cut, well 
clean the glass, lay it flat on a table, mark a line 
one and a half inches from the edge on each of 
the four sides, by that means you have a square 
inside of twelve inches, which, if divided into one | protecting the shade-trees from injury until the 
and a half-inch squares, will give sixty-four tree has attained a considerable growth, is, of 


Gibson’s Patent King Trewbuk. eluted tenia ema Tree-box. 
THE now generally prevailing custom of plant- 
ing shade-trees in cities should be commended and 
encouraged, for trees not only add very much to 
the pleasant aspect of a street, but also afford re- 
freshing shade to pedestrians during the sum- 
mer’s heat. The absolute necessity, in cities, for 


squares, the number required for a chess-board. | course, very evident. It is, indeed, mod a 
When the outside lines are drawn, draw seven! matter of surprise that so many trees “ still live, 
lines from top to bottom ; when 
dry, draw the seven cross lines ; 
use a rule in setting out the 
lines or squares, or one square 
will be larger than another. 
When the cross lines are fin- 
ished, fill in the squares. Black 
and bright yellow have a very 
good effect. Let the lines dry 
before filling in. Fill in the 
black lines first, working left to 
right ; start in the left-hand cor- 
ner; when quite dry, fill in the 
yellow. Let the outside line 
be a different color from the 
squares, say blue or any color 
to suit the fancy. When the 
glass chess-board is finished and 
put in a frame, with a drawer 
beneath, it has a very neat and 
handsome appearance.—Calinet 
Maker. 


Ja N 
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Welding Copper. 

THE following is recommend- 
ed as an efficient mixture to be 
used in welding copper. Three 
hundred and fifty parts of phos- 
phate of soda are mingled with 
one hundred and twenty-four 
parts of boracic acid. The 
powder should be applied when 
the metal is at a dull-red heat ; 
itis then brought to cherry- red 
and at once hammered. Owing 
to the tendency of the metal to 
soften after exposure to a high 
heat, a wooden hammer is re- 
commended, which is to be used 
with very moderate force at 
first. All carbonaceous matter 
must be carefully removed from 
the pieces to be joined, since the 
principle of the operation de- 
pends on the formation of a very 
fusible phosphate of copper, 
which would be reduced by 
carbon to the condition of phos- 
phide. The action of the sub- 
stance depends on the ability of 
the phosphate of copper to dissolve the thin film enduring for many years the 
of oxyd on the surfaces of the metal, thus keep- 
ing them perfectly clean, and consequently in 
good welding condition. 


resulting from the travel around them. 
Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
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INGENIOUS CONTRIVANCE.—A contrivance has 
been placed in engine-house No. 7, Jersey City, by 
which the hammer attached to the bell, on first 
rising to strike the alarm of fire, unfastens the 
horses in all the stalls, and turns on the gas 
throughout the building. The horses have been! In setting out shade-trees in cities, the custom 
trained so that, upon the unloosening of their hal- | has usually been to order from a carpenter wood- 
ters, they immediately leave their stalls, and take | en tree-boxes, generally involving considerable 
their position at the engine. delay, during which the trees may be seriously in- 


mented, they vary in price from $5 to $8 each, ac. 


CIBSON'S PATENT EXPANDINC TREE- BOX. 


jured, and also causing no small expense, provided 
the tree-boxes are made with any degree of taste 
or finish. As a rule, these wooden boxes are not 
proportioned to the size of a young tree, and are 
not durable; but, should they last long enough, 
they are finally destroyed by the increased growth 
of the tree. 

The illustration represents a tree-box claimed 
to overcome the drawbacks just indicated in these 
respects, viz., that it will last a long time, being 
made of band-iron, either painted or galvanized, 
It is adapted to the size of the tree at all stages of 
| growth, being arranged to lap or fold round the 
tree, when the tree is small, and it can be readily 
enlarged or let ‘out at intervals of three or four 
years, or as often as the growth of the tree may 
require—see the cross section, Figs. 2 and 3. 

A hitching rod or chain is also attached to this 
device, when preferred, thus saving the room as 
well as the cost of an ordinary hitching.post. 

These boxes are both neat and highly orna. 


cording to size and finish, and will be on sale the 
coming season at the principal agricultural store: 
throughout the United States. For further infor 
mation address the patentee, John Gibson, Jr. 
Albany, N. Y. 


— . 


Royal Mechanics. 


THE King of Sweden is said to be an excellent 
locksmith, and to devote much time to the im 
provement of that branch of mechanics. Th 
King of Portugal excels as a turner of wood an 
ivory. The members of the 
royal house of Hohenzollern- 
possibly with a view to some 
future contingency—have sl 
been trained up to some usefu 
art. The present Crown Prine 
is said to be an expert book 
binder, and his wife an accom 
plished miniature painter. Th 
Queen of Holland is a poetes: 
but poetry is an inspiration an 
not an art. Louis Napoleo 
and Queen Victoria have bot! 
essayed to write books. Th 
wife of the Prince of Wales i 
a superb musician, and has bu 
few equals among amateurs a 
a pianist. The Czarina of Rus 
sia paints miniatures well. Th 
Queen of Belgium is a horse 
trainer and a fearless ride: 
while the Queen of Denmark i 
a great housekeeper and one o 
the best cooks in her dominion 
It is also said that some of th 
junior male members of th 
royal family of England ar 


accidental bruising | proficient as practical composers, while the Princi 


Imperial of France is a first-class typographer. 
— — 222 — 
British Wool Manufacture. 
THE wool manufacturing industry of Englan 
embraces 1,550 factories, 10,462 carding and 4» 
combing machines. They operate nearly 2,000,00 


spindles and 33,792 power-looms. The number of 
hands employed is 100,640, of whom 53,811 are 
males and 40,829 females. The worsted mills 
number 599, running 991 carding and 848 combing 
machines. "They work 1,900,000 spindles and 34, 
739 power-looms. They employ 103,514 hands, of 
whom 40,459 are males and 63,055 are females. 
The wool industry of the United Kingdom sup: 


ports upward of 1,000,000 people. / 
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| Rotary Engines. 


ROTATIVE engines are those in which the ener- 
gy of the steam produces the continuous rotation 
of a shaft through the medium of a crank and 
reciprocating piston. Rotary engines are those in 
which the continuous rotation of a shaft is caused 
by the action of steam on a piston or its equiva- 
lent, continuously rotating within an annulus or 
steam-tight casing. Reaction and impact engines 
—an example of the latter is furnished by Schiele's 
steam-fan—are also sometimes classed as rotary 
engines. The rotary engine is a very old inven- 
tion. One was designed, for example, by James 
Watt. The records of the Patent Office show 
that at least 200 separate schemes for producing 
motion by the direct action of steam on a piston 
have been patented at one time or another. We 
have no intention of describing any one of these 
engines, but we may refer such of our readers as 
are interested in the subject to a very able and 
exhaustive review of the best of such inventions 
which recently appeared in the shape of a series 
of papers in a French technical publication, La 
Propagation Industrielle. The object we have at 
present in view is simply to explain the principles 
which should guide inventors who direct their 
attention to the production of efficient rotary 
engines, and to point out the true nature of the 
advantages which would attend the use of such a 
machine if perfectly successful. 

There are very few treatises on the steam-en- 
gine in existence which do not contain an allusion 
to rotary engines, but the writers, one and all, 
take particular pains to warn inventors that noth- 
ing would be gained by the substitution of rotary 
for reciprocating rotative engines. This state- 
ment is perfectly true in one sense, but it is not 
wholly true. There is practically no loss of power 
as a consequence of reciprocation alone in the 
normal steam-engine ; and it is quite certain that 
no economical advantages would, within well-de- 
fined limits, attend the use of rotary engines. 
But it can easily be demonstrated, on the other 
hand, that advantages could be derived from the 
use of a good rotary engine which would well re- 
pay the trouble, expense, and skill required to 
make it. The great point in favor of the rotary 
engine is that it will permit large measures of ex- 
pansion to be used to the utmost possible advan- 
tage, simply because it places at our disposal a 
piston speed without any parallel in existing en- 
gines. This will become more apparent as we 
proceed. Strangely enough, it is a point which 
has hitherto been overlooked by all inventors. 
We propose to explain here the principal features 
of a theoretically perfect engine, and to point out 
the difficuities which present themselves when 
we attempt to reduce this theory to practice. It 
remains to be seen whether the admirable work- 
manship of the present day will enable these dif- 
ficulties to be overcome. 


The principal feature in all rotary engines hith- 
erto proposed consists of a piston or its equiva- 
lent rotating in a case, the piston being of a length 
equal or nearly equal to the radius of the circle 
which it describes in its revolution. The edges 
of this piston must be packed in some way to 
keep them tight. There are three edges to be 
packed ; the fourth is made up by the shaft. But 
& moment’s reflection is required to show that the 
nearer any portion of the packing is to the center, 
the less rapid will be its wear. The consequence 
is that the packing nearest the edge suffers more 
than that nearest the shaft, and leakage very 
quickly ensues. Again, the piston area in such 
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engines is very considerable. The center of effort 
is not far from the shaft, and any attempt to real. 
ize a high piston speed would entail a rapidity of 
rotation which is inimical to the successful action 
of the abutment valve or its equivalent. A theo- 
retically perfect rotary engine must have a very 
small piston, and the center of effort must be lo- 
cated as far as possible from the shaft. The two 
accompanying diagrams will make our meaning 
clear. Fig. 1 shows the old form of rotary engine ; 
Fig. 2 shows that which we propose as being in 
theory infinitely superior. Let us suppose that 
: the diameter of the outer 
ring in Fig. 2 is 10 feet, the 
diameter of the inner ring 
9 feet 4 inches. The piston, 
P, wil then be 4 inches 
deep, and let us further sup- 
pose that it is 2 feet wide, 
with semicircular ends. The 
area of such a piston will 
be in round numbers 86 
square inches, Let us sup- 
pose that steam of 100 lbs. pressure is cut off 
at one-eighth of the stroke—what a stroke means 
we shall explain presently—and that, deducting 
back pressure, the effective average pressure is 30 
lbs. Then we have for the whole pressure on the 
piston 86 x 30 2580 lbs. Now, the circumference 
of a circle 9 feet 8 inches diameter—that described 
by the center of effort of the piston—measures 29 
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FIG. 2 


feet 33/ inches, or in decimals 29:3. If our engine 
makes sixty revolutions per minute, we shall have 


a piston speed of not less than 1,758 feet per min- 


1758 x 2580. i5» H.P. Thus we have an 
33,000 


engine occupying little more space than the fly- 
wheel alone of an ordinary 10-horse engine, which 
may nevertheless give out 140 indicated horse- 
power with ease. Into questions connected with 
the arrangements required for packing such an 
engine and keeping the joints tight, we shall not 
now enter. We are dealing at present with prin- 
ciples, not with details. We shall, instead, pro- 
ceed to examine a most important feature, namely, 
the means to be adopted in providing an abutment 
for the steam. In very many rotary engines of 
the old type, a simple flat.sided sliding-valve is 
used as an abutment, and the consequence is a 
great loss of useful effort. Move this valve as 
quickly as we will, it is simply impossible to get 
it out of the way of the advancing piston and into 
position again behind the piston without leaving 
a very considerable space between the two. Even 
if we suppose the sliding abutment to have the 
same velocity as the piston, we find that it cannot 
in such an engine as we have described be com- 
pletely closed until the piston has moved 4 inches 
away from it. This 4 inches representa clearance, 
and all clearance is waste in a rotary engine, be- 
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cause, unlike the reciprocating engine, there is in 
all rotary engines hitherto designed no compres- 
sion. It is obvious that the abutment should not 
be withdrawn till the last moment, and that it 
should be replaced as quickly as possible. Sup- 
pose that the withdrawal and replacement are 
effected whilst the piston—including its own 
length--has moved over 2 feet; then asthe piston 
is moving at the rate of, in round numbers, 30 
feet per second, only the fifteenth part of a second 
will elapse while it is running over two feet ; and 
it follows that a heavy mass of metal must be 
jerked out, brought to a dead stop, suffered to 
pause while the thickness of the piston is passing, 
and jerked in again through a distance of about 
9 inches in the fifteenth part of one second ; and 
this operation is to be repeated every second. We 
have no hesitation in saying that this is practical- 
ly impossible. ý 

But it is not impossible to contrive a form of 
abutment which shall be either a sliding-valve or 
its equivalent, and yet comply with the required 
conditions ; and it is to scheming such an abut- 
ment inventors of rotary engines should direct 
their attention. We may throw out the hint that, 
by prolonging the piston backwards and forwards, 
and sloping it off, asshown by the dotted lines in 
Fig. 2, much of the clearance may be saved, and a 
modification of the form of the valve or abutment 
may also be adopted to produce like results; but 
in a succeeding article we shall consider this point 
more at length. The ordinary remedy is to pro- 
vide two abutment valves, one remaining closed 
during half a revolution, while the other is open- 
ing and closing again; buta moment's reflection 
will show that this plan is only applicable to en- 
gines working absolutely without expansion, and 
would entail enormous waste in engines in which 
steam ‘was cut off much before the end of a stroke 
—a stroke being represented by the travel of the 
piston from abutment to abutment.— The Engi- 
neer. 


SYRUP OF COFFEE.— This preparation is of great 
use to those who have long journeys to make. 
Take half a pound of the best ground coffee ; put 
it into a saucepan, containing three pints of water, 
and boil it down to one pint. Cool the liquor, put 
it into another saucepan, well scoured, and boil it 
again. As it boils, add white sugar enough to 
give it the consistency of syrup. Take it from the 
fire,and when it is cold put it into a bottle and 
seal, When traveling, if you wish for a cup of 
good coffee, you have only to put two teaspoonfuls 
of the syrup into an ordinary coffee-pot, and fill 
with boiling water. Add milk to taste, if you can 
get it. 


— oeo > o 

COOKING WITHOUT FirE.—At Smoky Valley, 
Oregon, the people have a very curious way of 
cooking. They do not have the trouble of making 
a fire every morning when they wish to get break- 
fast. They just walk out with their kettles, 
coffee-pots, and whatever else they need, and cook 
at the boiling spring. The water seems a great 
deal hotter than common boiling water, and all 
they need to do is to hang their kettle in it for a 
short time, and their feed is nicely cooked. "They 
are able even to bake in it. The bread is put into 
a tight saucepan, and lowered into the boiling 
flood for an hour or two, and then drawn up most 
exquisitely baked, with but a thin rim on the crust 
over it. Meat is cooked here, and beans, which 
are the miner’s great luxury. It takes but a min- 
ute to cook eggs, or to make a pot of coffee or tea; 
but if there should happen to be a “slip between 
the cup and the lip," food would be gone beyond 
recovery. Archange. 
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PerENTOUAIAS, DRA WING, AND SPECIFICATIONB,— (Ung 
tO the hte ινL ti increasing number of patents issued. we 
qute - Ue evel have done souner or tater—ceased to pub- 
lush the aims, aud instead thereof we publish the names of 
She nateniees, with the ties of their inventions, with de- 
tertationson another page of some of the more important in- 
nenfinns ; "nit We are prepared to furnish immediately on 
application, or by return mail, when requested by letter, a 
szopy Of the cbtin8 of any ertsting patent, for - Hcente. 

We alao furnish a printed copy of the whale specification of any 
natent issued since November 20. 1866, for + - $1 25 

We will also «app!y a sketch of the parte claimed in any patent, 
or (t full «omi of the draming thereof, at charger varying 
from $1 unwardx, 


ADVICE TO [INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


Whenever dated. we will promptly send, gratie, our recently pub 
lished pamphlet, entitled IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR 
INVENTORS AND PATENTERS,” containing details of the 
proceedings necessary to be taken by inventors desirous of ob- 
taining Letrera- Patent in the United States. Also, Instruc- 
ions to Patentees concerning Re-issuea, Hartenstiona. In- 
fringementa, Foreign Patente. etc. 


Add-ess BROWN, Coomsa & Co., Solicitors of American and 
Foreign Paten la. 189 Broadway, New York. 


124,192.—-CoOMPOSITION ROOFING —Davis W. Bailey, Hingham, 
Mass. 


121.193.— WASHING MacnrNE.—Ebenezer S. Barringer, Troy, 
N.Y. Ante-dated Feb. 16, 1872. 


124.194.—Tov GSTKAM-KNGINK.— Alexander Buckman, Brook. 
lyn, N. X. Ante-dated Feb. 15. 1872. 


191.95 —MANUFACTURE OF WIV DOW. LASS. — Christtan F. Car- 
stens and Theodor H Schwencke, Chicago, IM. 


124,196.—MANUPACTURK OF PAPKR-PULP.—Gustave Demallly, 
Argenteuil, France. 


124.197. —MA NUFACTURK OF HARD Sv@ar.—John O, Donner, 
„ Willtamsburg. and Samuel S. Hepworth, Yonkers, N. Y. 


121,193. —D&v tC R FOR CUTTING-OFF TUBRS.—William H. Down- 
ing, agsignor of one-half his right to Benjamin Masseth, 
Shambury, Pa. 


124.199.—-TELEGRAPH INSULATOR.—Moses G. Farmer, Salem. 
Mass. 


124.200.—TELEGRAPH INSULATOR.—Moses G. Farmer, Salem, 
Maas, 


121301.—CoMPOUND FOR INSULATING TELEGRAPH- WIRES, ETC. 
-—Mosea G. Farmer, Salem, Mass. 


121.2092. —M kTALLIO HUB-BANDS.—Samuel D. Forbes, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


121.203.—H o RS ESHOE.—Wllliam H. Freleigh, Troy, N. Y. 


123,2:4.—P'A INT FOR Site! BoTTOMS.—Sumner A. Gilman, Bos- 
ton, Muss. 


121,205.—D R&D-BoTTOM.—Snmuel Gissinger, Pittsburg, Pa. 


124,206.— ATTACHMENT FOR SEWING-MACHINKS.—Harry C. 
Goodrich and Frank Henry, Chicago, III. 


124.207.—F LOWER-CASKET.—Jolin M. Hess, Philadelphia, Pa. 


124,208.—F NDLESS-CITAIN HORSE-POWKR.—George C. Hodge, 
North Dai ville, Vt. 


124,209. — WATKH-ELEVATOR.—Charles Hc ngliton, Boston, Mass. 
121.210. -CIRFAILWA Y UCROBSING.— William R. Hunter, Erie, Pa. 


124,211.- GLOBR-VALVE.—John Johnson. assignor to himself 
and William A. Speaight. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


124.312.—HoEs &- Pow k&R.—W alter J. F. Liddell, Madison, Wis. 


124,213 —FRAMK FOR SUPPORTING  BkD-CLOTHES.—GeOeorge A. 
McLane, Chicago, III. 


134. 14. — WRIODTRD GavGr-ccck.— William H. McMillan, as- 
Signor to Morris, Tasker & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

134.2 5.—ADJUS8TADBLE Homnsksiok.—Henry Moran and Patrick 
Moran, New York City, 

124,216, — MAGN ETO-XL.kCTRIC BATTERY FOR FIRING FUSES, ETO. 
—Butler G. Noble, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

131,211.—S £AL- LOCK .—J ines H. Oliver, Baltimore. Md. 


124.718.—tC ULTIVATOR.— James H, Pattee, assignor to himself, 
Henry H. Pattee, and Ithamer P. Pillsbury, Monmouth, III. 


124,219.—B MOOTHING-TRON.—-Edward D. Robinson, Portland, 
Maine. 


121,220. —* P RING FOR V xiicLEs.--Cyrus W. Saladee, St. Catha- 
rines, Canada, 


123,221.—CONNKOTING SIDE-SPRINGS TO VEHICLES.—Cyrus W. 
Saladee, St. Catharines, Canada. 


124,222.—FOLDING RULE AND FqUARK.—Francís B. Scott, Lan- 
Custer. N, L., ussignor to hiovself and Alexander D. Penfold, 
New York City. Ante-dated Feb. 16, 1872. 


121,223.—CaAsTING CAR-WHEELS.—Johaun Segmüller, Pittsb urg. 
Pa. 


124.221.— A PP^T TUS FOR PUDDLING IRON.— William Sellers, 
Phitadelphia, Pa, 


121,225 —Homnsk Ha y RAEKE.— Dennis P. Sharp, Ithaca, N. Y. 
124,226.— F A IL-OH A t it.— Levi 8. Shrefller, Elmira, N. Y. 

124.227. CAR- a XLR Box.—Timothy B. Stewart, Hartford, Conn 
124,223. SKATE. TASTRNINO.— Robert J. Stuart, Yonkers, N. Y. 


ee —ALK-HEATING FURNACE.—John S. Sumner, Newton, 
AM URS. 


124,230.— MACHINE POR CUTTING SQUARE MoRTISES.—Charles 


H. Thompson, nsstunor of one-half his right to Thomas El- 
wood, Cleveland, Ohio. 


121331.— B A&K Kk T.—Hercy E. Tower, Worthington, Mass. 
121,:33.—B ASK ET.—Hercy E. Tower, Worthington, Mass. 


1241.733.—M ACHINE FOR JOINTING StTaves.—David D. Tupper, 
Canning, Canada, assignor of one-half his rightto David M. 
Dickie, Cornwallis, Nova Scotia. 


ee WASHING MACHINE.—Eliza &. Turnbull, Springfield, 

110. 

124,235.—S1G8 N.— Frank Walker, Windsor, Vt. 

124,236.—PAPER-CUTTING MACHINE.—BenjJamin Weaver, as- 
signor to George H. Sanborn, Springfleld, Mass. 

124,237.—8TOVE-PLATFORM.—William Westlake, Chicago, III. 


124.238.—CHAIR, ROCKER, AND LoUNGk.—William H. Whiterow 
New Albany, Ind. 


124.239.—MogQUITO-NET.—Thomas S. Winslow, assignor to 
dod E. Winslow, New York City. Ante-dated Jan. 26. 


124,240. — RAIL WA Y-RAIL.—James A. Woodbury, Boston, Mass. 


124.241.—CuLTIvATO&R.— William W. Andrew, La Porte, Ind. 
Ante-dated Feb. 22. 1872. i 


124,242.—DkVICE FOR LOWKRING, RAISING. AND FARTENING 
Sasuks.—John Ashcroft, assignor to Sarah Jane Ashcroft, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


124,243.—CoMB-8AWING  MacHINE.—Willam Booth, College 
Point, N. Y. 


o; RPA REATOR S JANER C. Bowden, Farmington., 
Cal. 


Ie s -COTTON-PEESR enen W. Bradford, Greenwood, 
a. 


124,246.—DRAWING-KNIFEX.—Willlam Brady, Mount Joy, Pa. 

124,241. —WARDROBE CLOTHKS-DRIXR.—Benonl S. Brown, New 
York City. 

121,213.—CLoTHES-DRIER.—Benonl 8. Brown, New York City. 

121,249.—LA MP.— William Brown, Newburyport, Mass. 

121.250.—G48-RETORT.—John Butler, New York City. 

121,235'.— CA R-REPLACRR.—Peter Cartwright. New York City. 


124,252.—FKEDING MECHANISM FOR BUTTON-HOLE SEWING- 
MACHINXS.— William Chicken, Chelsea, assignur to Amos L. 
Wood, trustee, Boston, Muss. 


VFC C. Cottingham, Philadelphia, 
n. 


124.251. BA FOR PHOSPHATES, KTO. Benjamin R. Cronsdale, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


124,255.-SPINDLE-8STEP.— William C. Cross, assignor to himself 
and Ephratm C. Cross, Boston, Mass. 


124,256. —APPARATUS FOR BAKING AND RoA8TING.—Thomas J. 
T. Cummings, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


124.257.— W ATKRPROOF BooT.—Ara Cushman, Auburn, Maine. 


121,258.—M ^ CHINE FOR LINING PASTEBOAED.—George H. Dick- 
erman, Somerville, Mass. 


124,259.-SAND-PAPER HoLDER.—Norman H. Fay, Worcester, 
MASS, 


121,260.— TA LE AND HEA D-RST FOR INVALIDS.—Mary Fitch, 
Washington, D. C. Aute. dated Feb. 24, 1872. 


o T GEOTEE B. Fowle, East Cambridge, 
ARB. 


tee te OSCELEATING 8wiNG.—John N. Fowler, New York 

ity. 

124,263.—SKLF-LOCKING BLIND-BUTT.—William R. Goodrich, 
Utica, N. Y. 

124.261. —L ran TN TK G-ROD.— Frederick O. Good wiu, assignor of 
one-half his right to Frank Goodwin, Philadelphia, Pa. 

124,265.—80F 4-BkD.—Samuel Graves, North Weymouth, Mass. 


121.266.—K RY FoR LOCK8.—W stel K. Hawkins, assignor to him- 
selr and Gurdon W. Hull, Wallingford, Conn. 


124.257. —"ANELING MACHINE.—Silas Heyser, assignor to James 
Harding and James B. Wesley. Jackson, Mich. 


124,208.—S84 w.—Joseph Holden, Middletown, N. Y. 


124,269, —2W ATRR AND STEAM VALVE.—Charice H. Hopkins, Lyn- 
douville, Vt. 


124,2,0.—INDICATOR PADLOCK.—Frederick J. Hoyt, New York 
City. 

124.271. IRON SHUTTER AND Door.—John W. Hoyt, Spring- 
fleld, Mass 


ij W. Hudson, Leominster, 
4 ARR, 


5 FOR WATER-WHEELS.—Edward F. Hunt, Corn- 
ton, Vt. 


124,274.—CAR-COUPLING.— Aaron K. Kline, Readington, N. J. 


124,275.—IRONING-BoarD,.—George M. Lane, Battle Creek, aer- 
ee of one-half his right to Gardiner Herrick, Albion, 
Mich. 


124,276.—MACHINE FOR MAKING THE BLANKS FOR SEWING-MA- 
CHINK NEKDLES.—Thomas Lilley, Milford, Mass. 


124,277.—STOPPRR FOR BOTTLES, BARRELS, ETC.—Al fred Marsh, 
agsignorto Annie Marsh, Detroit, Mich. 


Cr McKenna, 
Tenn. 
124,279.—BINK FOR OIL-CA8SK8.—Thomas Miller, Boston, Mass. 


124,280.—8HOE-LAST.— Wiliam J. B. Milis, Philadelphia, Pa., as- 
giznor to Dewitt C. Taylor, trustee, New York City. 


124,281.—CHATR.—George W. Morstatt, New York City. 
124,282.— WINDMILL.— William D. Nichols, Chicago, III. 
124,283.— WINDMILL.—WilHam D. Nichols, Chicago, III. 


124.284.—CRIB FOR LAYING FOUNDATIONS FOR PikRs.—James 
Parish, Chicago, Ill. 

124,285.—THILL-COUPLING.—Taaac S. Peters, 
thirds of his right to William B. Peters and 
Shall, Mich. 

124,286.—W IRE FABRIC.—J. William C. Peters, Chicago, III. 


124,287. PORTABLE FARE-BOX.—James W. Prendergast, New 
York City. 

124.288.—CIRCTLAR HAT-WEAVING LooMw.—John Van Dusen 
Reed, New York City. 

121.2:9.— PIANO-FORTE AOTION.—Charles E. Rogers, assignor 
to himself and Albert E. Manning, Bos'on, Mass. 


124.290.—8 IN DLE FOR SPINNING MACHINXB.—Jacob H. Sawyer, 
Lowell, Mass. 


124.291. Tor- PRO FOR CARRIAGES8.—Anson Searls, Newark, 


121,292. —APPARATUS FOR DYEING YARN.—Titus Sheard, Little 
Falls, N. Y. 


134,293. —3 E WIN q- MAIN R FOR LEATHRER.—George V. Sheffleld, 
New York aa assignor to himself aud Godfrey K. Mellor, 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


124,294.—Lo@-LIFTRR.—Green B. Sima, Elizabeth, Ind. . 


124,295 —MACHINEK FOR BENDING PRINTERS’ LEADS AND RULES. 
—Frank C. Smith, New York City, and Henry McCollum, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


124,296.— BNOILRER.— Richard Penn Smith, New York City. 
PUE DREAM SLIDE-VALYE.—Nathan P. Stevens, Hopkinton, 
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White's Statlon, 


akafgnor to two- 
Silas Peters, Mar- 


124,298.—-SaFETY-LOOM FOR HARNESS.— Charles H. Trambuli, 
Marion, N. Y. 


121,2299.—Cn1G8NON.— Edward Ulmann, New York City. 
124.300. —CoRPSR-PRESERY ER.—John F. Waters and Edward G. 
Waters, Philadelphia, Pa. 


124,301.—SaAFKTY-GUARD FOR HaTCHWaAYR.—Zebedee 8. B. 
Weeks and Charles L. Kohler, New York City. 


124.302.—G1G-sADDLR Thkk.—Philip H. Wiedersum, assignor to 
Wiedersum Manufacturing Co., New York City. 


121.303.—G IG-8ADDLE TRRx.—Dlhilip H. Wiedersum, assignor to 
Wiedersum Manufacturing Co., New York City. 


124.304. —CHURN.—Archnibald Wieting, assignor to Elizabeth 
Wieting, Fort Plain, N. Y. 


124,205.—CORN-POPPER.—Moses H. Wiley, Boston, aselynorto 
himself, J. Arthur McDuffee, Medford, and Edward D. Reeve, 
Boston, Mass. 


124,306.— BROILER AND TOASTER —Moses H. Wiley, Boston, as. 
signor to himself, J. Arthur McDuffee, Melford, aud Edward 
D. Reeve, Boston, Mass. 


121,307. —CoTTON-PRK88.—Robert N. Wyatt, Tehula, Misa. 


124,308.—CLA8P FOR LOOPING SKIRTS.—Marion R. Zerbe, Nes 
York City. 


124,309 —CHECK-PROTECTOR.—James Adalr, Pittsburg, Pa. 
124,310.—CA R-COUPLING.—James H. Akin, Wyandotte City. Kan. 


124,311. HARVERTRR-DROPPRR.— Nicholas Allatatter and Frank 
Schnurger, assignora of one-third of their right to Bobert 
Allstatter, Hamilton, Ohio. i 


124,312.—CONCRETK AND TILE PAVEMEKT.—Gustavus A. Asch. 
bach, New York City. 


124,313.— PLow CLEvis.—William Axford, Carrolltown, Ill. 
124,314.—PRKEPARING PAPER FOR BUILDINGS, XTC.—Cyrus B. 


M 


Aver, assiynor to I&rael] Williams, Beloit, Wis. 


124,315.—P A PRR-BOARD FOR BUILDINGS.—Cyrus B. Ayer, assign- 
or to Israel Williams, Beloit, Wis. 


124,316.—CULTIVATOR.—Marion J. Barr, Centerville, Ind. 


124.817.—ELECTRIC TORCH FOR LIGHTING GA8, ETC.—Willlam 
W. Batchelder, New York City. 


121,318.SAFk'r Y-STEP FOR RAILWAY-CA RS. - Benjamin F. Beck. 
with, James H. Hyner&on, and Alexander N. Clark, Clayton, 
Ind.; said Beckwith and Clark assign their mght to eaid 
Ry nerson. 


124.319 — PAPER Dox.—Ebenezer B. Beecher, Westville, Conn., 
and Willium H. Swift, Wilmington, Del., assignors to Swift 
and Courtney and Beecher Co i pany, New Haven, Conn. 


ii SCREW-RING.—Lewis F. Betts, Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 


124,321.—RATLWAY-TRAOK CLEANER.—Alexander Blakely, Fair- 
field, lowa. 


124,322.— WASHING MAOHINE.—Dennie S. Blue, Fremont, Ohio. 
EIOS AME FASTENE ES EVErel Bradley, Farm Village 


124,324.—FLY-BRUSH.—Benjamin F. Brown, Catlin, Ind. 


124,325. —GRATE AND DOOR OF OPEN-G RATE OR PABLOR Srov xs. 
—Kdward Brown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


124,326. — APPARATUS FOR TOWING CANAL-B :» ATS.— William Oli 
ver Buclianan, Montreal, Canada. 


124.327.— APPARATUS FOR PROPELLING BTREET-CARS.—Henry 
C. Bull and Benjamin Bloomtield, New Orleans, Li. 


121,328.— WaTER-ELEVATOR.— John L. Burch, Franklin, Tenn. 
124,329.—CULTIVATOR.—.John E. Byers, Butler, Pa. 
124,330.—CURTAIN-FIXTURE.—David Clagett, Hagerstown, Md. 
124,331.—CLOTHES- PRIER.—Harry H. Clark, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
121,332.—ROTARY CULTIVATOR.—George Collins, Fremont, Neb. 


124,333 — OTLER FOR LoosE PULLEYS.—Kd ward L. Conkey, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


124,334.—FRUIT-GATHERER.—Peter Conver, Farmington, III. 


124,335.—FRERDER FOR PEGGING MACHINES.— George M. Cram, 
East Rindge, N. H. 


I PAPER.— Seymour Crane, Dalton, 

ARB, 

124,337.—M ACHINE FOR SEWING Boots AND SHOES.—Chauncey 
O. Crosby, Milford, assignor to the Crosby Welted-and-turn- 
ed-sole Sewing-machine Company, New Haven, Conn. 

124,3388.— MACHINE FOR SRWING Bouts AND SHora.—Chauncey 
O. Crosby, Milford, assignor to the Croaby Welted-and-turu 
ed-sole Sewing-machine Company, New Haven, Conn. 

124,339.—PLow CLEVIS.— Albert A. Dailey, Wilson, N. Y. 

124.340.—LAD 's HAIR-NET.—Joseph Dalton, New York City. 


124,341.—BLow-OFF FOR STRAM-BOILERS.—Benton C. Davis and 
John T. Hardester, Baltimore, Md. 

ee Beam G. Devoe and Timothy Rogers, 
Fredericktown, Ohio, and John C. Beals, Searspori. Maine. 


124.848.— Mol. Db FOR MAKING LAMP-CHIMNEYS.—Edward Dith- 
ridge, Pittsburg, Pa. 


124.344. Coca RTC TIN OF WoopEN PBUILDINGS.—Oren C. 


Dodge, Brooklyn, N. Y 
124.345.—-CounIF KD STOVE AND RolLx H. Upton J. Duffield, as- 
signor to William C. Duffield, Wheeling, West Va. 
124,316. —MANUFACTURE OF EYELETS AND APPARATUS FOE 
SETTING THE SAMK.—Artemas B. Edmands, Saugus, Mass. 
124,347.— PORTABLE STOVE FOR HKATING WATER AND COOKING. 
—George H. Ferris, Chicago, Ill. 

124,318.—P ROPULR8ION OF Ae Oita mieten W. Frackmann, 
ussignor to himself and Otto Albrecht, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ante-dated Feb. 17, 1872. 


124,349.— HOOK FOR Wikk FRNORT.—- Andrew J. Gill, assignor to 
F. A. Clark, Denver, Col. Ter. 


124,350.—PATTERN FOR OASTING PEINTING-DISK8.—John Golds- 
borough, Philadelphia, Pa. 

124,351.—CA RD1NG MACHINE.—Charles Jordan Goodwin; Indian 
Orchard, Springfield, assignor to himself and Edward Atkin: 
Bon, Brookline, Mass. 

124,352.—PAPKR-CUTTING MACHINE.—James Ladson Gregorie, 
Chicago, III. : 

124,353.— W a su- BOTLER.—George Hall, Morgantown, West Va. 

124.35 4.—-WUAT- NOr.— David Heald, Milford, N. H. 

124,355.—COMPOUND FOR MAKING CAS THS FOR FANCY ABTICLES. 
—Henry Hirsch, New York City. 

124,356.— BURGLa&R-ALARM.—Henry Holcroft, Media, aseignor of 
two-thirds of his right to William A. Chadwick and James 
G. Kitchen, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EE MACHINE.—William H. H. Hollen, Fostoria, 
a. 


124,959. COMPOUND FOR PRESERVING Woop.—Ira Holmes, Moet- 

cow, N. Y. 

124,259. EXHAUST BTKAM-ENGINE AND FORCE PUMP.—John 
Houpt, Springtown, Pa. 
124.360.—SkXWING-MACHINE.—James A. House, eassignor to 


pe hecler & Wilson Manufacturing Company, Bridgeport, 
jonn. 
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121561.—A TMOSPHZ'::0 MOTIVR PowrR.—William Jones, New 
Albany, Ind. ` 


I BLAGOR ANTIA TooL.—Joħn F. Kernon, Saugerties, 


I24,353.— A ETIF ICTLAL FurL.— Julius Kircher, New York City. 

124.964.—-GLASS- PRkSS.—Henry J. Leasure. Wheeling, West Va. 

121,565.— WHISK- BROOM. -Henry A. Lee, New York City, assign- 
or to himself and Johu F. Lee, Jun., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

121,3556.—F RUIT-OBAT#&.—Joshua H. Marvil, Laurel, Del. 

124.36:. — LOTH E8- W RINGER.—Thomas E. McDonald, Trenton, 


ar. * 


121.353.—APPLE CORER AND CUTTER.—Stephen Mead, Fort 
Branch, Ind. Ante- dated March 4, 1872. 


124,369.—MILK-COOLER.—Henry Messenger, Massena, N. Y. 


124.370 —In&*& k& Hiren HoLrs.—James Moore, Philadelphia, and 
John Fritz, Bethieliem, Pa. 


124.571.—CHALK-HOLDER FOR BILLIARD-TABLR8.—George W 


Morris, assignor or one-half bis right to William L. Lovell, 
Minouk, III. 


124,5:2.—LANTERN.—Qeorge Mortimer, Jersey City Heights, 


Ne. 97. 


121.553.—F ERD-WATRR HRATER.— Gregory M. Mullen, assignor 
to himself and John Coyne, Baltimore, Md. 


121,354. —RUBBER ERASER.—Teile H. Müller, Yonkers, N. Y. 


144.375. -EGG- BRA TX R.—David Munson, Indianapolis, Ind. An- 
te-dated Feb. 28, 1872. 

124.316. — Y OK K- RING ATTACHMENT FOR VEHICLE-POLES.—Adam 
sec ott Murchison, Elmira, III. 


124.3:1.—CoOKING-*TOv£.—David H. Nation aud Ezekiel C. 
Little, St. Louis, Mo. 


124,573.—COOLING-STAND FOR GLasswaRE.—John Oesterling, 
Wheeling, West Va. 


121.3:9.— NEUMATIO RAILWAY SIGNAL.—Joseph Olmsted, 
Providence, R. I. 


121,330.—Hoi18TING APPARATUS.—Bamuel K. Paden, assignor to 
himself, Samuel Fultz, Charles C. Sankey, and Joun Miller, 
Pulaski, Pa. 


21.231. —HoR8E HA Y-FORK.—Samuel K. Paden, assignor to him- 
1 self, Samuel Foltz, Charles C. Sankey, and John Miller, Pu- 
laski, Pa. 


121,383. —ADJUSTA BL E METALLIC CORNICR-BRACKET.—Alfred T. 
Perkins and Nehemiah Waterman, Toledo, Onto. 


121,588. —M EA T- TEN DERER.—Moses M. Pettes, Worcester, Mass. 


121,35:4.—F RUIT-GATHRRER.—Caarles H. Phillips and Daniel F. 
Briggs, Providence, E. I. 


14,335.-APPARATUS FOR LOADING LUMBER.—Joseph Sandford 
Preston, Winona, Minn. 


121,335.—ICE-FLOOR FOR PRESERVING-HOUSES.--Thomas L. Ran- 
kin, Quenemo, Kan., assignor of one-half his right to D. W. 
Rockwell. Elyria, Ohio. 


124. 87.—RAILWAT STOOK-CAR.—Samuel W. Remer, Taunton, 
Mass. 


124,888.—COOKING STOVE AND RANGE.—Jeremiah J. Richard- 
son, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IC CDEFEEING INSTRUMENT.—Jolhn Rohrer, South Bend, 
nd. 


124,390. —LOCK-NU T.—George P. Rose, Milwaukee, Wis. 


124.391.—ENDLER8S-ROPE WAT.— David R. Smith, assignor to 
Andrew 8. Hallidie, San Francisco, Cal. 


124.332.— WATER-EELIEF VALVE FOR STEAM-RENGINES —. Joel 
Smith. Jun., assignor to bimself and Orlando M. Harper, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


121.3933. -MACHIN € FOR SEWING BooTs AND Snoxs.— Michael J. 
8tein, New York City. 


121,391.—W a8H-BOILER.—Joseph C. Tilton, Pittsburg, Pa. 
121,395. —RAILW A Y-8WITCH.—Thomas Turner, Clifton, Canada. 
121,596.—Hov 8E.—Hobert B. Varden, Union Town, Md. 
124.397.—ExPLOSIYE COMPOUND.—Carl w. Volney. Boston, as- 
six nor to George M. Mowbray, North Adams, Mass. 
124,393.—H o8 PITTAL BxD.— Isabella Waller, Cleveland, Ohio. 
121,399. —CSTOP-Y ALYE.—J&mes Walsh, Philadelphia, Pa. 
124400.—TURN-TABLR FOR SWINO-BRIDORSG.— George Walters, 
assignor to“ Phoenix Iron Company," Phanixville, Pa. 
124401.—CORN-STALK CuTTER.—Samuel Walters, Dallas City, 


121402. CPROCES8 FOR HARDENING AND PRESERVING WOOD.— 
Charles G. Waterbury, New York City. 


124403 —RELIEF-VALVE FOR STREAM AIR-BRAKE CYLINDERS.— 
Charles Westinghouse, Jun., Pittsburg, Pa. 


124,404.—STEAM-POWER AIR-BRAKE AND SIGNAL.—George West- 
inghouse, Jun, Pittsburg, Pa. 


121,105.—STEA M AIR-BRAKE.—George Westinghouse, Jun., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


121406.—FAN ATTACHMRNT FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—John H. 
Whitney, Rochester, Minn. 


1U,{07.—LUBRICATOR FOR STEAM-ENGINES.—Sceva E. Whit- 
ney, Canaseraga, N. Y. 

1244403.—C ngcK-HOOK FOR HARNESS-SADDLES.—Philip H. Wie- 
dersum, assiynor to Wiedersum Manufacturing Company, 
New York City. 

124409. -ToILE£T-BRUB8H.—Alden Wilder, Hingham, Mass. 


124.410.—ScRUBBER AND Mor COMBINED.—Liston B. Wilson and 
Isaac A. Wilson, Zanesville, Ohio. 


12 411.—HORSEKSHOR-NAIL MACHINE.—Charles w. Woodford, 
Moutreal, Canada. 

U4,412.CPoRTABLE COOKING-RANGE.—Elias Young, assignor 
of one-half his right to Willlam Miller, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


l441$.—CoMPOUND FOR FRUIT.TREER, ETC.—Joze R. West- 
over, Town Hill, Pa. 


RE-ISSUES. 


AT4.—WATRR-TANK FOR RAILROADS.—.lohn Burnham, Bata- 
via, Ill. Patent No. 93,052, dated July 27, 1869. 


ATi5.—RuoISTERING STEAu-GAUR.— Elijah Clark, asgignor to 
the United Stat-s Steam-gauge Company, Louisville, Ky. 
Patent No. 101,583, dated April 5, 1870. 


4/6 —Plsrox FOR PRINTING PREsava.—Calvert B. Cottrell, 
Westerly, R.I. Patent No. 121,759, dated Dec. 12, 1811. 


4TTi.—MACHINE FOR CLOSING SEAMS OF METALLIC CAN8.— 
(Div. A.)J—Edward T. Covell, Brooklyn, N. Y Patent No. 
91911; dated Sept. 21, 1869; ante-dated Sept. 10, 1869. 


41/8.-MAOHINE FOR CLOSING SRAMS OF METALLIC CANS.— 
—(Div. B.) —- Edward T. Covell, Brooklyn, N. Y. Patent No. 
4.947, dated Sept. 21, 1869; ante-dated Sept. 10, 1869. 


ÁT9.—8TzAM-BRAKE FOR RAILROAD C aks. Bamuel N. Good. 
Al-, assignor, by mesne-assignments, to Goodale Steam Cars 


rake Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. Patent No. 47,943, 
dated May 30, 1865. UM : 


4,18..—CARRIAGE BODY AND Seat.—Simon P. Graham, London 
Canada, agsignor, by mesne-assignments, to th odore Com- 
stock, tZra Booth, and Henr; F. Booth, Columbus, Ohio. 
Patent No. 95,460, dated Oct 5. 1869. 

4,781.— MILK-can.—Almonit |. Hatch, Elizabeth, and Francis 
L. Hatch, Newark, N. ., askin nees oi E hip Teels, New Yo Kk 
City. Patent No 52,139, -iuted Muy 28, 1561 

4,582.— KVR S TEM. L. B. Heit, Cedar krils, Iowa. and Mat 
thew Laflin, Chicago. III.: I.. II. Hoit assigus his interest to 
Matthew Laflin. Pat: nt No. 92,723, dated July 20. 1869. 

4.783.— BAK RKR'S OVEN —George C. Jennison, Philadelphia, Pa., 
assignor to himself and John Rayney, Brooklyn, N. Y. Pat- 
ent No. 22,809, dated Feb. 1, 1859. 

4,784.—PKESERVING FRUITS AND OTHER PRRISHABLE SUR 
STANCKS.—Benjamin M. Nyce, Cleveland, Ohio. Patent No. 
21.7, dated Nov. 2, 1858; re-issue No. 1,063, dated Oct. 23, 
1500; re-issue No. 1,960, dated May 16, 1865; re-issue No. 2,037, 
dated July 25, 18/5. 

4,155.—S8k WING-MACHINE.—(Div. A.)--William Wickersham, 
Boston, Mass. Patent No. 9,679, dated April 19, 1553; extend- 
ed Bc Ven years. 

4,186. Sk wING-MACHINE.—(Div. B.) — William Wickersham, 
Boston, Mass. Patent No. 9,679, dated April 19, 1833; extend- 
ed seven years. 

4581.—W HIP-80CKET.—Edwin Chamberlin, Lansingburg, as- 
signor, by mesne-assiguments,t: himself aed John O. Mer- 
riam, Troy, N. Y. Patent No. 413,596, dated Aug. 23, 1864; re- 

issue No. 2,387, dated Nov. 6, 1866. 

4.733.—CAR FOR CARRYING PKTROLRUM.—John Clark, Canan- 
daigua, N. Y. Patent No. 40,458, dated Nov. 3, 1863. 

4.789 —REFRIGERATOR.—Francis W. Hunt, Eust Orange, N. J. 
Patent No. 103,336, dated May 24, 1870. 

4,190.—PoTATO-PLANTER.—Hiram J. Kent, Palmyra, N. Y. 
Patent No. 111,217, dated Jan. 24, 1871. 

4.:91.—T iu MBLK-8SEEIN.—Charles Paddock, Alton, III. Patent 
No, 120,092, dated Oct. 17, 1871. 

4,92.—APPARATUS FOR DRYING FRUIT, VEGRTABLEA, RTC.— 
Marshall P. Smith, Baltimore, Md. Patent No. 107,417, dated 
Sept. 13, 1810. 

1,193.—GnAIN SEPARATOR AND SOOURER.—Simeon Howes, Sil- 
ver Creek, and Gardner E. Throop, Syracuse, assiznors, by 
mesne-assiynments, to themselves, Alpheus Babcock, Nor- 


man Babcock, and Carlos Ewell, Silver Creek, N. Y. Patent 
No. 19,637, dated March 16, 1553. 


DESIGNS. 


5,563.— CARPET-PATTRRN.—Jonathan Crabtree, assignor to 
Dornan, Maybin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


5,564 to 5,563. —CA RPKT-PATTKRN.—John Fisher, Enfield, assign- 
or to Hartford Carpet Company, Hartford, Conn. 


5,569 to 5,573.—OIL-CLOTH.—James Hutchison, Newark, N. J., 
assignor to Thos. Potter, Son & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


i Lock. — Kaufmann Kaufmann, New York 
rity. 


5,575.—OIL-CLOTH, RTC.—Charles T. Meyer, Lyon's Farms, 


hlizabeth, N. J., assignor to Edward C. Sampson, New York 
ty. 


5,516.—OIL-CLOTH, ETC.--Charles T. Meyer and Victor E. rey 


er, Lyon's Farms, Elizabeth, N. J., assignors to Edward 
Sumpson, New York City. 


5.77 to 5.597. —CARPET-PATTERN.—Elemir J. Ney, New York 
City, assignor to Hartford Curpet Company, Hartford, Conn. 


5,593.—COOKING-STOVR.—Le wis Rathbone, assignor to John F. 
Rathbone & Co., Alaany, N. Y. 


5,539.—J EWRLRY-BOX.— Gustav Shoenemann, New York City. 11 


5,600 to 5,603 —CARPKT-PATTERN.—John H. Smith, Eufleld, 
assignor to Hartford Carpet Company, Hartford, Conn. 


5,604 to 5,607.—Ca RPEKT-PATTERN.—George C. Wright, assignor 
to E. S. Higgi«e & Co., New York City. 


SES BUBDENSION EYELET.—George W. Averell, New York 
City. 


5,609.—K NIFZ-HANDLR.—Matthew Chapman, Greenfield, Mass. 


5,610 to 5,618. CCARPET-PATTERN.—Otto Heinigke, New York 
City, assignor to Hartford Carpet Company, Hartford, Conn. 


5,619 to 5,623. —C A RPRT-PATTERN.—Henry Horan, Newark, N. J.. 
ass lg nor to Hartford Carpet Company, Hartford, Conn. 


5.621 to 5,630.—CARPET-PATTRRN.—Levi G. Malkin, New York 
City, assignor to Hartford Carpet Company. Hartford, Conn. 


5,631.—CA RPET-PATTERN.— William Mallinson, Halifax, Eng- 
land, aesignor to Joseph Wild & Co., New York City. 


5,63?.—50Da-FOUNTAIN.—George F.'Meacham, Newton, agSlgn- 
or to James W. Tufts, Medford, Mass. 


5,633 —CARPET-PATTRRN.—Jos8eph James Patchett, Halifax, 
England, assignor to Joseph Wild & Co., New York City. 


5.651.—BtkD-CAGE Hoox.—Adolph Wunder, assignor to Sargent 
& Co., New Haven, Conn. 


5,685.— IRON BRACKET.—Melville D. Jones, Boston, Mass. 


5,036.—CA RPET-PATTERN.—Archibald McCallum, Halifax, Eng- 
land, assignor to Joseph Wild & Co., New York City. 


5,637.—CRNTER ORNAMENT FOR CEILINGS.—Gaston Protin, as- 
signorto Hector Sinclair, New York City. 


5,633.—CLOCK-CA8E.—Peter B. Wight, assignor to Nicholas 
Muller, New York City. 


TRADE-MARKS. 


681 and 692.—DLEkACHED LONG 
Adelphia, Pa. 


683 to 657.— PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM.—Willlam w. Harding, Phila- 
d-Iphia, Pa. 


688.—CLoTH AND PAPER.—The Manhattan Cloth 
Company, New York City and Newark, N. J. 


t and 690.—S8x0KING-TOBACCO.—Winfree & Loyd, Lynchburg, 
a. 


691.—G1N.—Adams & Taylor, Boston, Mass. 
692.— WHIskY.—Adams & Taylor, Boston, Mass. 
693.—GIN.—Adams & Tayior, Boston, Mass. 


— . — 

507 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS 1I11— 

EVERT INVENTOR should purchase and study. 
This Table of Movements contains nearly five times as many 
diagrams and descriptions as any other Table published in the 
country. It costs only a dollar, and its perusal may save many 
aninventor dayt, weeks, or months of study, and hundreds of 
dollars of useless expense. Published by BROWN, COOMBS & 
Oo., 189 Broadway, New York. Sent by mail for $1 12. 


CLoTH.—Coftin & Altemus, Phil. 
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E. R. H., oF Ont0.—A saving of steam and fuel can be effect- 
ed by a variable cut-off, which governs the engine by cut- 
ting off tie steam at some point in the stroke of the piston 
without throttling. The cutting-off may, however, be per- 
formed so early in the stroke as to entail positive lose. The 
government experiments you refer to did not show that 
there was no gain in using steam expansively, but showed 
that an engine might so use steam expansively that it was 
more economical to continue full pressure throughout the 
stroke. To use steam expansively with the best results there 
must be a high boiler pressure,and the cutting-off should 
not take place too carly inthe stroke. The particular point 
which is best will depend upon circumstances. 


B. G., oF IND.— We think that you can adapt t? your purpose 
an apparatus designed about forty years ago for cutting 
disks of ind la- rubber into strips spirally from circumference 
to center. In this a“ plate on the end of a rotating shaft 
carried the disk to be cut, while a circular knife, placed ina 
planer at right angles to that of the disk, and rotating at the 
rate of three thousand revolutions per minute, was made to 
advance on its axis toward the center of the disk, at a given 
rate, proportioned to the thickness of the fillet to be cut.” 
A slimstream of water was played upon the cutter where it 
eame in contact with the rubber; but with the material pro- 
posed by you this will not be necessary. 


F. L., or N. Y.—Ricinic acid is one of the natural components 
of castor-oil. 


T. O., or S. C.—Chocolate was first made by the natives of 
Mexico, from which country it was introduced into Spain as 
long ago 881520. The cacao fruit, from which it is made, is 
something like a cucumber, containing from twenty to thirty 
beans. These are removed when the fruit is ripe, dried by 
various methods, and roasted in a device resembling a rota- 
ry coffve-roaster; they are then sifted from their husks, and 
pounded or pressed to a paste with sugar and a little vanilla. 


L. N., or Conn.—The use of sulphites for preventing the fer- 
mentation of cider 18 probably inferior to the ure of sul- 
phurous fumes or sulphurous acid gas, an old French meth- 
od of stopping the fermentation at any given poiat. 


M. R. W., or L. I.—Your incubator has no noticeable novelty, 
and we hardly see that'it is any better than any one ofa score 
of similar devices brought to public notice during the past 
few years. There is no difficulty in hatchingchickens in such 
apparatus, but it is difficult to raise them to maturity. 


D. L., oF Outo.—According to Ure, a mixture of 10,000 parts 
of water, six parts muriatic acid, aid a little rennet will dia- 
solve hard-boiled white of egg into a transparent Jelly in a 
few hours. You may be able to use this t» advantage for 
yoyr purpose of dissulving coagulated albumen, etc. 


B. E., or N. H.—The only use we know of for the cores of ox 
horns is for furnishing the ashes of which the cupela em- 
ployed in assaying gold and silver are made. This could, of 
course, be substituted for thebone-a«h used in ordinary cu- 
pellation, but the cost 18 so much greater that in practice 
they are seldom used for operation on a large scale. 


L. N., OF Mass.—We do not think that a machine has ever 
been devised for making fire-crackers. If you can make 
these explosives for sale as cheap as and similar in appear- 
ance to the Chinese, the machine ought to prove a good 
thing. But we advise you to confine yourself to gunpowder 
as the explosive, for any of the fulminates will be far too 
dangerous. The same remark applies with equal force to 
the picrate of potash mentioned by you. 


E. W., oF Pa.—An English patent fuel, claimed to be superior 
to common bituminous coal in the ratio of three to two, was 
made many years ago as follows :—Coal refuse broken to pea 
size was mixed at a temperature of 220 degrees Fahr. with 
abont one-sixth its weight of coal-tar pitch, and compressed 
to the size of common bricks under a pressure of five tuns. 


O. R., oF CANADA.—You can calculate the aize required for a 
gunpowder van required to carry a given welght by remem- 
bering that one cubic foot of service gunpowder weighs 
56:42 pounds. 


J. R., or N. J.—Window-sash stops, composed of rubber fric- 
tion-rollers, were in use many years since, and, of course, 
cannot now be patented except in combination with other 
devices. Your ideas appear to us to be new, but you will 
have to take out a separate patent on each separate combi- 
nation of the roller, the slide, and the different adjuncta 
used therewith. 


B. R. 8., oF OHIO.—The artificial abrading material you men- 
tion was made by mingling coarse emery with about fiity 
per cent. of earth, molstening with water, compressing in a 
mold, and baking in amuffie. We consider your method 
much better, as causing less trouble and producing a supe- 
rior material. 


J. G., or N. Y.— Tou will find a method of making phosphor- 


escent photographs described on page 3:9, Vol. VI., of the 
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Rock’s Patent Baling Press. 

ANY improvement in appliances for baling hay, 
hops, cotton, or other like materials, is likely to 
meet with widely extended favor, for the industries 
affected or aided by improvements of this class are 
obviously very great. The baling press represent- 
ed in the accompanying engraving is the invention 
of Mr. Eugene Rock, of Greenvale, Queens Co., 
N. Y., by whom it was patented May 23, 1871, and 
who claims for it superiority over other baling 
apparatus in the essential matters of simplicity of 
construction, durability, easy manipulation, and 
especially the speed with which the apparatus 
may be worked in pressing hay, straw, and similar 
products. Mr. 
Rock is desirous 
of disposing of 
territorial rights 
under his patent, 
and calls attention 
to the following 
plain statement of 
the construction, 
operation, and 
merits of his im- 
proved baling 
press :— 

The curb is of 
the ordinary or 
any suitable size 
and configuration, 
and made in the 
usual manner. 
Each side of the 
lower portion is 
furnished with the 
doors, A, hinged 
at one end and ca- 
'pable of being fas- 
tened shut by hori- 
zontal bars, @, at- 
‘ached to them, 
1nd having pro- 
jecting ends that 
shut against the 
end of the curb in 
such wise that the 
pivoted locking- 
bar, B, may be 
brought up exter- 
nally to such end 
and under the 
lug, b, to securely 
hold the doors against the internal pressure to 
which they are subjected during the pressing or 
baling operation. C is the follower, moving verti- 
cally and grooved transversely on its under side, to 
permit the bands to be applied in banding the bale 
before removal from the press, similar grooves 
being of course provided in the bottom of the curb. 
Upon and longitudinal with the follower is the 
beam, D, the end of which projects through verti- 
cal slots or openings formed in the ends of the 
curb. In each outwardly projecting extremity of 
this beam is provided a metallic socket which re- 
ceives the fulcrum end of a pawl, c, the upper or 
swinging end of which is made broad to play into 
the teeth of two vertical ratchet-bars, E, arranged 
one on either side of the adjacent slot or opening 
in the end of the curb. Upon the under side of 
each of the just-mentioned ends of the beam is a 
loop, f, and link, g. Into this latter is hooked the 
hook, m, on a lever, G, the contiguous end of 
which is provided with lateral spurs, n, by which 


is it enabled to take into the notches of the ratchet- 
bars, E. These several parts at each end of the 
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curb being in the position just described, and more 
plainly shown at the right-hand portion of the 
engraving, it is manifest that by depressing the 
lever, G, at each end, the beam and consequently 
the follower will be forced downward upon the 
material previously placed within the curb under 
the follower, and that when the end of the stroke 
of each lever is reached, the pawl provided there- 
to will catch into the teeth above of the ratchet- 
bars, and thereby retain the beam and follower in 
their depressed condition ; meanwhile, the levers 
are again raised and their lower ends brought into 
lower notches in the ratchet bars, to give a new 
purchase to the levers for a still further depres- 
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ROCK’S PATENT BALING PRESS. 


sion of the follower and compression of the mate- 
rial beneath it. Of course, this operation is repeat- 
ed until the desired degree of compression is 
obtained, or, in other words, the bale is reduced to 
the requisite size, which done, it is banded and 
taken out of the press in the usual manner. It will 
be noticed that the arrangement of the operating 
parts is such as to permit the follower to be run 
down at a quick rate of,speed; that the simplicity of 
the press is such as to allow of its use by unskilled 
labor; that very little wire-work or fitting is re- 


auton in adapting the working parts to each, and 
eir cost thereby kept down to a moderate figure ; 
and that it may be very strongly and durably 
made, without involving 1 care in its con- 
struction, thereby sora binn cheapness in manu- 
facture with non- liability to injury when in active 
use. 


THERE seems to be no limit to the ingenuity of 
Connecticut Yankees. A farmer in that State has 
just contrived an infernal machine for the de- 
struction of crows, in the shape of a kernel of 
corn which explodes on being picked up by the 
unsuspecting bird, and blows his head off without 
the slightest warning, 
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Improved Mansard Roofs. 
MANSARD roofs are boards nailed on to wood 


rafters and covered with slate. It is such con. 
structions that the last Legislature felt called upon 
to prohibit in cities by an amendment to the fire 
laws, that were denounced in the New York Board 
of Underwriters as“ tinder-boxes,” and that are 
so much dreaded by firemen. 
writing upon this subject, says: 
that the slightly inclined sides of this upper story 
render it more liable to take fire than any of the 
stories below, and when once on fire its greater 
height from the ground makes it more difficult to 
| put the fire out than if it were in any other part. 


One of the latter, 
* It is evident 


The slate covering 
is not so tight but 
that tlie flames of 
burning buildings 
which adjoin pass 
through the inter. 
stices and set fire 
to the wood with. 
in, but are tight 
enough to prevent 
the fireman from 
driving his stream 
of water through 
to follow the flame 
and put it out,” 
In spite of these 
and other objec. 
tions that have 
been again and 
again urged 
against them, ar. 
chitects and buil. 
ders still continue 
to yield to the pop. 
ular demand , 
which has pro- 
nounced decidedly 
in favor of the 
—- Mansard and 
. French form of 
- roof. The objec- 
- tion to the faulty 
= construction has 
been remedied by 
an ingenious and 
simple combina- 
tion, lately devis- 
ed by a prominent 
iron manufactur- 
ing firm in New York City. In this improvement, 
wrought-iron beams are substituted for wood raft- 
ers; sheet-iron, bent into dovetailed grooves, so 
as to hold plaster, substituted for boards, and 
slates are bolted or riveted upon the outside of 
the metal lathing thus formed, the under side of 
the latter being stiffened by angle or T iron and 
plastered to any desirable thickness, thus making 
a roof without a particle of combustible material 
in it, and one which may be called fire-proof, and 
at the same time is light and susceptible of any 
amount of ornamentation. Notable instances of 
this kind of work may be seen on the buildings of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, Broadway, 
and Continental Life Insurance Company and 
Fourth National Bank, Nassau Street. 
f — e 


CALIFORNIA produced 6,000,000 gallons of wine 
and 200,000 gallons of brandy in 1871. The total 
area in vineyard is about 40,000 acres, and the 

ross yield to the vineyardists is estimated at 
82 700,000. The price of the wine and brandy to 
consumers out of the State is three times as much 
as the vineyardists receive, 
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THE INSURANCE COMPANIES AND THE 
WATER SUPPLY. 


THE officials of seventy-five leading fire insur- 
ance companies of New York and neighboring 
cities have published an address to the citizens of 
the former place concerning the control of the 
water supply. In this they state that there is 
“much scarcity of water in all parts of the city, 
except those not much elevated above the rivers, 
the supply even in the second stories being in 
many cases only obtained by pumping." This, it 
is further set forth, will, “if not remedied, before 
long lead to a repetition of such fires as occurred 
in 1835 and 1845, but on & much larger scale, as 
the buildings of the present time are larger and 
more costly, and the stocks of merchandise of 
immense value." The use of meters is suggested 
as a remedy, and a few generalizations thrown out 
concerning the desirability of providing some 
means of obviating this “dangerous state of 
affairs,” 


Whether the insurance companies have at last 
really awakened to the actual condition of the 
city as concerns liability of conflagration, or 
whether they have been adroitly manipulated by 
some one interested in a plan for providing meters 
wholesale to the corporation, it is of course im- 
possible to say. But it is quite time that those 
professionally, as it were, interested in the preser- 
vation of buildings from fire should devote more 
attention to the avoidance of danger than they 
have hitherto done, and it would be well for them 
to elaborate some scheme whereby some form 
of cheap, durable, and efficient meter could be 
attached to the inlet water-pipes of buildings, 
large and small, without the odor of corruption 
that clings to almost every enterprise with which 
the New York city government, for years past, 
hashad anything to do. It is by no means cer- 
tain that if it were resolved to provide water- 
measurers to every house to-morrow, the moat accu- 
rate or economical would be adopted. For months 
the Croton Board carried on a series of experi. 
ments to test the utility of various meters. Re- 
port says that dozens of different apparatus were 
thus tried, and certainly the public, who paid 
for these costly experiments, have a right to know 
the results. But none such were published, and 
noneare accessible tothe inquirerat the Department 
of Public Works. Until more light is let in upon 
the manner in which such matters are conducted, 


and a more satisfactory code of management 
comes into use, the public will hardly favor water- 
meters as much as the intrinsic importance of the 


subject demands, and inventors will not be encour- 
aged to incur the expense of making further im- 
provements in this class of devices. 

The fire insurance companies, however, need 
not confine their attention to this special method 
of maintaining an adequate water supply, but may 
well advocate another plan, in which advocacy 
life insurance companies, if they wish to raise the 
average length of human life in cities, might pos- 
sibly be induced to join. With the North River 
on one side and East River on the other, New York 
City has no business to be in want of water either 
for fire-extinguishing or sanitary purposes. Steam- 
power forces the whole water-supply to many of 
the cities in this country, and in Holland pumps 
the water out of the beds of lakes and away from 
the ditches of mighty marshes. There are half & 
hundred engineers in New York any one of whom 
could, in three months’ time, elaborate a plan by 
which salt water could be had constantly at hand, 
and under control, to drench the fiercest flames of 
a burning square, or to sweep into the sewers 
the accumulated débris which disgraces dozens of 
our streets. 
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COAL-MINE DISASTERS. 


DuRING the year 1871, two hundred and seventy- 
two persons were killed outright in the anthracite 
mines of Pennsylvania, and six hundred and twen- 
ty-two others were maimed and wounded. One- 
third of these, it is stated on good authority, 
occurred because owners have, in many cases, 
neglected to provide more than one opening to a 
mine, while another third of the whole number 
arose from the carelessness of operatives in ignit- 
ing fire-damp, the presence of which might have 
been previously ascertained by proper exploration 
with a safety-lamp. Morally,the responsibility of 
both classes of disaster must rest with mine-own- 
ers and managers, for experience both in this 
country and abroad has shown that the average 
miner is among the most reckless of mortals as 
far as concerns providing for his own safety when 
about his usual avocations. For some reason, legis- 
lation fails to prevent the occurrence of the yearly 
average of death and injury from these casualties 
which science pronounces capable of comparative- 
ly easy prevention. Perhaps some day the engi- 
neering profession will take up the avoidance of 
so-called accidents as a matter of professional 
pride, but, in the meantime, the roll of lives cut 
short by mine disasters will be likely to stretch 
out to a most dismal length. 


CUTTING AND IRONING CLOTH. 

IN many branches of manfacture it is desirable 
to cut cloth, leather, and other thin and flexible 
materials into a given form and in large numbers. 
In many cases, nothing is easier than to pile the 
sheets in successive plies one above another; 
clamp them firmly between two plates, and then 
cut them by a cutting die of suitable configura- 
tion. But such dies are costly, must be made with 
great accuracy, and each is only fitted to cut a sin- 
gle form or figure, from which no deviation can be 
had. A much better plan has been adopted in the 
Royal Clothing Factory at Pimlico, England, for 
shaping cloth for garments, and is capable of use 
in many other kinds of industry. The cloth is 
laid in a pile about eighty plies deep, and upon 
the top is chalked the pattern of the various 
pieces to be cut out. The whole is then brought 
against the sharp edge of an endless steel band, 
running in much the same manner as a band-saw, 
but with a Keen cutting edge in lieu of teeth, and 


so the mass, as a whole, is severed as a block of 
wood is by the bite of a scroll-saw. Of course, 
when removed from the apparatus, each one of the 
plies or layers of cloth has the same circumferen- 
tial configuration as all the rest. When the gar- 
ments—sewed mainly by machine—are finished, 
they are ironed by sad-irons heated by gas and 
furnished with treadle devices by which the opera- 
tor is enabled to press the iron down upon the cloth 
with the foot instead of by the hand. This last 
also seems to be an idea of considerable merit, and 
worthy of adoption in laundries where the mangle 
has not superseded the hot surface of the smooth- 
ing-iron. 
———— | 

CALIFORNIA PAPER MANUFACTURE. 

ACCORDING to the San Francisco Bulletin, a new 
use has been found for the tules or reed-like veg- 
etation that grows on the swamp lands of Califor- 
uia. This plant is known to botanists as the 
scirpus lacustrie, and is claimed to yield from 
fifty to sixty per cent. of paper pulp equal to that 
obtained from cotton. If this calculation is based 
upon dried material, it may be correct; but it is 
not possible that it can hold true with reference to 
the green tules any more than it would to green 
corn-stalks. But there seems good reason to be- 
lieve that the plant is capable of profitable use in 
paper-inaking, and it is to be hoped that the ar- 
rangements said to be under way for manufactur- 
ing on a large scale will be vigorously pushed ; 
the more so as paper, at the present time, is by no 
means the cheapest article of California production. 

This is not for need of paper-stock, for there 
are doubtless many plants that, with the Pacific 
coast wealth of soil and climate, could be cheaply 
grown, but from the scarcity of clear, pure water 
in most localities in sutficient quantities to enable 
paper manufacture to be conducted on the scale 
which alone secures cheapness of production. 
Were it possible to so filter the water of the tur- 
bid rivers as to render it fit for the purpose, the 
chief difficulty would be removed. But to do 
this, Californians must avail themselves of meth- 
ods that experience has not made familiar to 
them ; and to those who care to think of a market 
for their improvements three thousand miles 
away, some of our Eastern inventors, conversant 
with the filtration and purification of muddy 
water, might do well to devise apparatus for the 
purpose, with especial reference to the projected 
paper manufacture of our American occident. 

— 2 
OUR STREET CARS. 

THERE is no more prolific or perennial cause of 
grumbling than the condition of most of our city 
cars. For had they been contrived with express 
reference to the production of the greatest amount 
of discomfort within the smallest possible space, 
they would have ranked among the most success- 
ful monuments of inventive skill. They are con- 
structed to seat twenty-four persons, and made to 
carry ninety. No Eighth Avenue car (and the 
same remark applies to most other lines) is consid- 
ered fully loaded during a morning trip until each 
platfotm-step carries three passengers, and at least 
one agonized individual is bent over the brake-han- 
dle at the rear. As all this has involved only the 
wrathful objurgations of crowded sufferers, or an 
occasional newspaper paragraph concerning the 
broken limbs of somebody unable to “hold on.” 
the companies have felt no necessity for deviating 
from the even tenor of their way. Now, however, 
the Board of Health have commenced to take cog- 
nizance of the unhealthful condition of the cars, 
and it is to be hoped that the owners of our city 
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railway lines will be obliged, if they will not con- 
sider the public comfort, to at least pay some at- 
tention to the public health. 

The City Sanitary Inspector reports to the Board 
that the ordinary cushioned seats and backs of the 
cars are not and cannot be kept clean; that venti- 
lation is inadequate ; and that the straw used on the 
floors is a source of much offense. Now, there is no 
reason why any of this should exist for an hour. In 
some of the Brooklyn cars, the wooden seats, so 
cleanly, from their varnished surfaces, in summer, 
are simply covered with coarse carpet in winter, and 
it is nonsense to say that chemical orother agencies 
might not be used on such to give them a daily 
cleansing. The question of ventilation is one of 
more practical difficulty, but is not beyond solu- 
tion, which latter would be more easy if the cars 
were provided with some efficient means of heat- 
ing. Asto the straw,its removal should be insist- 
ed upon, to the end that its place be taken by 
some mat-like material which would be a good 
non-conductor of heat, and at the same time capa- 
ble of being swept at the end of each trip. 


ae — — — 


Hammered vs. Rolled Steel Rails. ~ 


WE take from the Engineering and Mining 
Journal the following extract from a paper read 
by Mr. J. B. Pearse, at the recent meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, of which 
the Journal is the official organ :— 

* Rail-making begins with the Bessemer ingot, 
which is a block of highly crystalline metal, the 
tensile strength of which is low, and which con- 
tains some blow-holes or bubbles formed by the 
carbonic oxyd retained by the liquid steel. The 
inner surface of these bubbles is generally oxy- 
dized, and they are liable to be more numerous 
near the surface of the ingot. 

* The first steel rails made ten years ago were 
treated like cast-steel. Until 1863, they were made 
from ingots 7 to 8 inches square and 414 feet long, 
in four heats. In the first two heats the ingot 
was hammered down to size one end at a time, and 
swaged in dies to the shape of the first pass of the 
rolls. Then the bloom—by this time 8 feet long— 
was rolled in two heats through twelve passes into 
& finished rail. 

“This process was excessively crude, wasting 
everything a steel-maker cares to save, and as the 
rails were found deficient and their weak points 
tested, it was found that the small size of the in- 
gots and the little work done on them caused a 
great number of imperfect rails, and a very poor 
quality in the steel. At this time the expressions 
of want of confidence in Bessemer steel took 
shape. We have now, however, surmounted all 
difficulties, and produced a reliable uniform quali- 
ty of steel, in enormous quantities considered in 
the light of former capabilities of production. 
We now use very large ingots, which necessitate 
thrice the work formerly applied. In 1867, the 
ingots were raised in England to 10 inches square, 
and in 1870 to 12 inches square, which is the size in 
general use. In America we have had exactly the 
English experience with small ingots, the efforts 
to use them to advantage having entirely failed. 

* Seeing, then, that the large ingots weighing 
three-quarters of a tun, and making two rails, have 
been found necessary, it has become a question as 
to what mode of working them up gives the best 
results. I think that hammering furnishes the 
preferable product, and my present experience 
goes to justify the opinion. Rolling is preferred 
by some makers because it is thought cheaper, but 
I think the better wear of a hammered rail is a 


strong point in its favor. Rolled rails are gene- 
rally softer than hammered rails, for the reason I 
have given, namely, because their carbon is apt to 
be partially separated as graphite, and their densi- 
ty is less. 

“There have been, in the history of iron metal- 
lurgy, two noted contests between rolling and 
hammering, in one of which the hammer came off 
victorious, in the other the rolls. I refer tothe man- 
ufacture of hammered iron and to that of armor- 
plates. Hammered iron isa necessity forsmith-work, 
and the qualities imparted to it by continued piling 
and haminering are wonderful as compared with 
ordinary iron. The reputation of the Low-Moor 
and Yorkshire iron tires and plates is world-wide, 
and the steel tire had in the Low.Moor tire for 
some time a formidable competitor. In this case, 
the benefits are produced by a better texture of 
the iron and greater ductility developed by the 
work done. The cinder is thoroughly expelled in 
the blooming and first piling, and may be left out 
of the question. In theother case,the object was to 
get as soft and waxlike an armor-plate as was con- 
sistent with the strength necessary to resist the 
impact of the shot. As the work done by the shot 
generally used represents in foot-pounds the effect 
of one (gross) tun falling a mile and a half, it will 
readily be acknowledged that there is little simi- 
larity between the case of an armor-plate and a 
steel rail, which has to stand a tun weight falling 
only 17 feet. 

* [n my own experiments on the effects of the 
two processes, I compared ingots of the same steel, 
with an average area of respectively about 75 and 
110 square inches, average section, as they were 
the only molds I had at the time to compare. 
I found that the rails made of blooms hammered 
from the ingots of the latter section stood over 
100 per cent. more than the rails made direct from 
the ingot. The bloom was hammered to the size 
of the ingot and each rolled two heats, one of 
them a wash heat, into the same kind of rails. I 
tested in this way 31 different charges. Weight 
used was 2,000 lbs.; bearings, 2 feet apart. The 
rails from ingots stood 2144 feet fall of this 
weight, showing 1 6-10ths‘of an inch deflection with- 
out breaking. The rails from the blooms stood a 
43-foot fall of the same weight without breaking, 
and showed a deflection of 3 9-10ths inches. This 
leaves a surplus of 50 per cent. in favor of the 
hammered rail, deducting 50 per cent. for amount 
due to difference of area of ingots. To show the 
connection, on a manufacturing scale, of these 
tests with the actual result, I would remark that 
we made 13,285 rails out of the ingots of 75 square 
inchesaverage area. Of these there were rejected 
by the raiiroad, for insufficient strength, after de- 
livery, 178 rails, or 11g per cent. Of the larger 
ingots, we had made, up to the fall of 1870, 34,320 
rails, and had rejected for all causes, after deliv- 
ery, only 18 rails, or 1-20th of one per cent., ora 
quantity only 1 26th as large as before. 

* We therefore continued to hammer, but now 
use an average section of 150 square inches ; doing 
245 the work under the hammer, and only 14 in the 
rolls. Our rails thus produced stand a tun weight 
falling 17142 feet, and leave an ample margin of 
reserved strength. We have had recent tests, in 
which the rail stood what was equivalent to a tun 
weight falling 70 feet without breaking, but have 
not yet got up to the armor-plate standard of a 
mile and a half. Out of a lot of 1,200 tuns of 58 
and 60 lb. rails, not & single rail, out of the 439 
tests given, broke under a tun weight falling 1614 
feet. We have since had many similar series. 

* The bubbles in the ingots give some trouble 


in the subsequent working, sometimes occasioning 
cracks in the ingot requiring to be chipped ou. 
This we do as we hammer the ingot down, with. 
out hindering the hammer in its work. Roils are 
apt to laminate these bubbles instead of forcibly 
compressing them like the hammer, and it some. 
times happens that the bubble breaks out on the 
surface of the bloom, and causes a long streak 
where the metal is not sound. These streaka are 
especially noticeable in the head of the rail. In 
order to obviate the cracks resulting from these 
blow-holes, a hammer must be associated with the 
rolls to chip out bad places; and this renders the 
roling process more complicated than it would 
appear at first sight. I do not see why it is not 
simpler to do all the work under one.tool, namely, 
the hammer. 

“The objections to hammering on the score of 
cutting sharply into the metal are not, in my opin- 
ion, of weight, as our experience agrees with 
the English, that you can hardly have too heavy a 
hammer for steel. We can strike two full blows 
of a 12-tun hammer on the same place without 
deforming or injuring the bloom in any way,or 
making & mark on it deeper than 3$ inch each 
time. As showing what steel will stand, I will 
say that I have seen, in Vienna, Haswell's hydrau. 
lic press reducing ingots from 10 inches thick to 
2 inches at one squeeze, without injuring the steel 
which was from Neuberg: It is thus surely‘iale to 
talk of & hammer as injuring steel in any way. 
The stroke of a heavy hammer works unifornily 
through the bloom, drawing the interior as much 
as the surface. We want to make a hard and tens 
cious bloom, and the concentrated blow of a heavy 
hammer is well adapted to that end. We lose 
practically nothing in ductility as compared with 
the rolls, and have ample room within the limits 
of our strength. The chemical composition con. 
trols the brittleness of our rails, and as long as 
we keep that right, we can make a comparatively 
hard rail, well adapted to wear. 

“In regard to the amount produced by the two 
methods in the same time, the hammer compares 
very favorably with the rolls. A blooming mill 
turns out about 55 tuns of blooms a day from 
ingots. We do as much as that daily under a 12 
tun hammer, and have done much more than that 
for a considerable time, so that the relative capa- 
city of the two is hardly decided as yet. In 5 
to 6 minutes we can hammer down, chip and cut 
in two, and carry away a large ingot, reducing it 
to one-third its former size; and in 35 to 40 min- 
utes do the whole work of getting a heat of 5 
ingots hammered complete into finished rail. 
blooms, requiring no subsequent hand-chipping. 
For three months this hammer did an average of 
about 70 tuns of rail-blooms per day, turning them 
out sound and well-chipped. 

As a matter of interest, it may be well to refer 
to the fact that at Neuberg. in Styria, they usea 
19-tun hammer on steel, and, according to pub 
lished statements, produce under it in a week only 
65 tuns out of two furnaces in 11!j turns. They 
hope, by using four furnaces, to get up to 130 tuns 
a week. It shows well the spirit of American 
work to compare our product with this. We do 
now over three times as much as they hope to do, 
and do it under a hammer of under 24 the weight. 
The weight of ingots is about the same. 

* have explained above my reasons for prefer. 
ring hammered rails, all derived from experience 
capable of easy verification. In practice we have 
found, as far as we could compare hammered with 
rolled rails, that the former stand the treatment 
they have to suffer better than the rolled rails. 
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From experience with rails of different making, 
rolled and hammered from ingots of the same size, 
I am enabled to say that the hammered ones have 
far less rejections on all accounts than the rolled 
ones, and that their strength against sudden jar is 
greater. 

*[ believe, therefore, that the hammered rails 
are superior to the rolled in very important char- 
acteristics. I do not deny that rolling may be 
improved so as to equal a hammered rail. That is 
not impossible nor improbable. It has not done it 
yet, in my opinion, but when it does I shall be most 
happy to change my opinion. 

“In order to show the relative endurance of iron 
and steel rails. I would like to mention a case that 
may be regarded as furnishing an American expe- 
rience of steel rails equalling that had on the Eng- 
lish railroads, and especially on the London and 
Northwestern. The Philadelphia, Wilmington 
& Baltimore Railway laid, in their yard in Phila- 
delphia, steel rails on one side of the track and 
iron rails on the other. The steel rails were ham- 
mered rails, and were, with the iron, laid in 1864. 
The steel rails wore out some 17 sets of the iron 
rails, and then the Company stopped the experi- 
ment, laying steel on both sides. 

On a curve of 525 feet radius, steel rails have 
lasted intact since 1865, and are as perfect as when 
laid, where iron rails had before only lasted from 
three to six months. 

“None of the rails of the Pennsylvania Street 
Company, nor of any other company in this coun- 
try, have ever been worn out by traffic or shifting 
work, 80 that I can, after a five years’ experience 
of American makes, have reason to believe they 
will last at least a generation, under the hardest 
service," 


twisting machine, the two threads drawn off and 
twisted tightly together, and again wound upon 
cops or small bobbins. "This is the first process of 
twisting, and the second is similar to it, except 
that three of these twisted threads are wound off 
and again twisted together, thus making the six 
cords required to give the strength for which this 
thread is celebrated. 

The thread thus made is reeled off and tied up 
into hanks or bunches and taken to the bleachery, 
where it passes through the different processes of 
boiling, bleaching, washing, soaping, bluing, and 
drying ; or to the dye-house, where it is boiled and 
prepared, and colored by various dyes, the colors 
being very rich, and some of them very costly, 
the dyeing being done by what is called the aniline 
process. When a number of the variously-colored 
spools of this thread are placed together, they pre- 
sent every appearance of silk. 

After this process of bleaching or dyeing is com- 
pleted, the hanks are again returned to the mill 
and wound upon large bobbins, and from these it 
is finally wound upon the small spools, where it 
remains until unwound by the busy fingers of in- 
dustry throughout the world. 

Before leaving this subject of thread-making, it 
would be as well to speak of the ingenious ma- 
chines used in the final process of winding the 
thread upon the small spools. 

These machines work automatically,or, in other 
words, go through all the motions necessary to 
wind the thread on the spool, cut the nick, insert 
and fasten the end of the thread, cut it off, draw 
off the spool and drop it into a hopper, completed 
and well done. It also takes up the next spool, 
puts it on its spindle, and goes on with its wind- 
ing. All that is required is simply to feed it with 
empty spools and collect them when wound. 
These machines each wind eight spools at a time, 
or eight spools in a little over a minute of time, 
or 300 dozen per day. 

These finished spools are passed through vari- 
ous departments, where they are labeled, assort- 
ed, and placed in neat paper-boxes, neatly labeled, 
or in larger quantity (assorted) in the drawers of 
handsome black walnut cabinet-cases.— Manufac- 
turers’ Gazette. 
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Manufacture of Sewing-thread. 


THE cotton is received into the mill in the raw 
state in bales. The kind best adapted for making 
thread is that known as the “long fiber” or Sea 
Island, raised along our Southern and Eastern 
coast; also a similar but somewhat inferior im- 
ported staple termed “ Egyptian.” 

This cotton is taken from the bales and passed 
through a machine called a picker, which sepa- 
rates it and passes it out in a downy sheet, and 
rolls it up into a snowy-like bundle. From this 
machine it is taken to the carding machine, where 
it goes through another separating and refining 
process,and leaves this machine like a continuous 
untwisted rope, coiling itself round and round 
into a circular tin can placed to receive it. From 
thence it is taken to a machine called a French 
comber, an ingenious machine, the peculiar duty 
of which is to select or separate the long fibers 
and reject the short ones, as the long ones only (as 
before stated) are used in the making of thread. 
From this machine or comber it is passed through 
other machinery or processes of uniting, drawing, 
reducing, and partially twisting, necessary to its 
preparation for the spinning-frames, upon which 
it is finally adapted and placed. 

The spinning-frames (or mules, as they are 
called) are self-acting, drawing out the fibers and 
spinning them into a very fine thread or cord (six 
of which are twisted together to make the thread), 
and wind it, when spun sufficiently, upon small 
bobbins or cops. The spinning-frames used in 
this mill are about 90 feetilong, and spin about 900 
threads at once. When these bobbins are full, 
they are taken to a winding machine, and two of 
these little threads are wound together upon a 
larger bobbin. When full, these are taken to a 
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English Umbrella Manufacture. 

FEW persons, we suspect, as they handle this 
familiar and convenient appendage to our every- 
day life, pause to consider the amount of ingenu- 
ity expended in its construction, or the great num- 
ber of curious and skillful manipulations of which 
it is the result. Nearly one hundred pairs of 
hands have had their part in the preparation of 
the frame alone of this little article. 

The covers were, till within sixty years, made 
of oiled silk, the frames of whalebone or bamboo 
cane. Steel was introduced about twenty years ago, 
the change being induced partly by the increasing 
cost of whalebone and partly through the great 
improvements accomplished in the manufacture 
of elastic steel. 

Some idea of the universality of the use of the 
umbrella at the present day may be gathered from 
the fact that no less than 2,500,000 sets are issued 
in one year from the manufactory of one firm 
alone. 

The frame, or furniture, as it is technically 
called, of an umbrella or parasol is composed of 
six parts :—1. Therib, the ends of which are named 
respectively the tip and the notch ends. 2. The 
stretcher, having the fork end and the last end. 
3. The runner, which glides up or down the stick 
on opening or shutting the umbrella. 4. The 
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notch or wheel, forming the apex or bottom of the 
umbrella, which is riveted to the stick. 5. The 
open cap, which fits outside the cover over the 
notch, and forms a finish. 6. The ferule, which 
is placed at the bottom of the stick and protects it 
when used in walking. In certain cases, which 
are explained below, there is also a seventh part— 
the stick - which is made of taper metal tube. 

The wire of which the furniture is made is re- 
ceived into the manufactory in coiled bundles, and 
cut into the required lengths by a machine. Four 
or five gross of these lengths, now called “ ribs,” 
tightly confined within three or four iron rings, 
are placed in a furnace, and brought to a red-heat. 
When the heat has uniformly penetrated the whole 
bundle—care being specially taken not to oxydize 
the metal—it is laid on an iron plate having a 
number of grooves corresponding to the number 
of rings clasping the ribs, the rings being fixed at 
such intervals as to fit into the grooves. A heavy 
iron bar is now laid upon the ribs and kept mov- 
ing backwards and forwards, causing the ribs to 
rotate on their own axes, thus not only straighten- 
ing them by the friction, but softening the steel 
and preparing it for subsequent manipulations. 
The ribs are now taken to the “heading shop," 
where, by means of presses and press tools, the 
heads or “tips” of the ribs are made. The in- 
dentation to receive the hole for sewing on the 
cover is next impressed. "These and a great num- 
ber of other operations are carried on in separate 
departments or “shops,” minute subdivision of 
labor being found essential for commercial suc- 
cess.* In the piercing shop the hole is punched, 
and the rib is completed at the “tip” end. In 
another shop the eye is punched at the tip end, 
the eye is put on a steel peg, and the notch end of 
the rib is formed in a pair of dies similar to those 
in which a needle-eye is made. The ragged or 
superfluous portion is now removed, and the end 
of the rib made smooth and round. The hole is 
then pierced to receive a threading wire, which 
forms the axis for opening and shutting the um- 
brella. The ribs now receive an impression in the 
middle, and they are sent to be hardened and tem- 
pered by the usual process of heating in a muffle, 
and immersion while hot in a bath of oil. They 
are then again confined within rings and revolved 
as before in the straightening operation. They 
are next gradually heated till the steel attains a 
blue color, after which every rib is tested singly, 
to see that the proper degree of elasticity has been 
obtained. This is an important consideration, and 
requires a very nice proportion of tempering ; as, 
if the heat in the tempering muffle has been too 
high, the steel becomes too soft, while, on the 
other hand, if not carried far enough, the articles 
become brittle and useless. The rib is now ready 
to receive the stretcher joint, which is made as 
follows :—Brass wire is drawn with a groove down 
the center, and is cut into lengths suitable for 
joints; the rib is placed within the groove of one 
of these bits of wire, the horns of the bit are 
elongated to enable it in an after operation to sur- 
round the rib at the place where it has been 
marked to receive it, otherwise the joint would 
slip on the smooth surface of the rib; the rib, 
with the joint, is now placed between a pair of 
engraved dies in a press, and the pressure applied 
by this means is sufficient to make the joint fast 
as well as round and smooth all over. This is a 
most ingenious process, only recently perfected. 


* Many machines have at various times been made and pa- 
tented In different pone of Europe for the manufacture of these 
articles, but none have yet been found in their results to equal 
hand labor where subdivision has been fully carried into 
operation. 
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This joint is drilled, and the rib is complete and 
ready for japanning. 

The stretcher is made in another part of the 
manufactory, as follows:—The wire in coils is 
placed upon a reel, drawn through rollers to 
straighten it, and cut into suitable lengths. One 
end of the stretcher is split by mears of press 
tools about half an inch down it. In another pair 
of tools this split is opened by a wedge-shaped 
punch, which widens into the shape of the stretch- 
er fork, descending into the die in a uniform shape. 
The fork in another pair of tools is then flattened 
on each side at one operation, and pierced so as to 
be attached to the stretcher-joint on the rib. The 
hole is now put upon a peg, and the other end of 
the stretcher is formed in the same way as de- 
scribed above in the case of the top end of the 
ribs. 

The ribs and stretchers are now japanned, when 
they are taken to the riveting shop, where a large 
number of girls are employed in riveting them to- 
gether. 

In addition to the above kind of ribs and stretch- 
ers there are several others known as the Paragon, 
the Premier, and Hollow-ribs, which are cut out 
of sheet steel, and curved round until they nearly 
become tubes. These improved makes are con- 
sidered to be both lighter and stronger, and as the 
extra cost is but a few pence per frame, this con- 
struction is adopted for all the best silk umbrellas. 
These better qualities have also enamelled tipa to 
the ribs, which are fixed by fusion, with the aid of 
a blow-pipe. 

Runners are made of brass and iron. They are 
constructed as follows: The“ blank” for the 
barrel is cut by circular shears into oblong pieces, 
knocked round on a mandrel, and soldered at the 
joint. A ring of metal is cast and rimered to the 
size of the barrel, where it is now soldered at one 
end, and a ring of brass at the other. They are 
next turned on a lathe, and a groove turned in, at 
the end which is afterwards to be notched to 
receive what is calied the “ threading wire,” which 
is the axis on which the stretcher works. They 
are next taken to a notching machine, the exclu- 
sive invention of one firm, which, as a most im- 
portant advance upon the methods hitherto in ex- 
istence, demands special notice. Until this ma- 
chine was invented, all notches were cut by hand, 
and, however skillful the workman, they were 
necessarily, in some measure, cut at irregular in- 
tervals. This was not of vast importance while 
the “gores” of the covers were also cut out 
by hand, but after the introduction of sewing- 
machines, and machines for cutting out the gores 
also, this irregularity became a serious difficulty, 
which this firm has now, by an ingenious arrange- 
ment of levers, happily surmounted, and the 
notches are cut with mathematical accuracy that 
confers upon their frames a well-merited distinc- 
tion. 

The runners are now smoothed at the bottom, 
minutely examined by the foreman, and sent to be 
japanned or silvered as may be required. The top- 
notch or wheel is made from a brass casting, 
turned and notched by the machine just described, 
The open cap is cut from a round “ blank,” when 
it is raised in dies in a stamp, three or four times 
successively, being stamped deeper at every oper- 
ation. The bottom is punched out, taken to a 
lathe and turned, and afterwards subjected toa 
bronzing process, peculiar to this house, or, if for 
common caps, japanned. The ferules are also cut 
out of round blanks by machinery, and repeatedly 
drawn in presses until the required depth is ob- 
tained, being annealed and cleaned between each 
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drawing. The bottom of each ferule is then cut 
out, and an iron blank inserted and soldered into 
its place. As this iron bottom is twice as thick as 
& penny, it is capable of enduring a vast amount 
of wear when the umbrella is used, as it is almost 
universally the case, as a walking-stick. 

The whole of the ordinary umbrella furniture is 
sent away in parts, to be fitted, covered, and finish- 
ed by other manufacturers. There is another 
class of frames, furnished with tubular metal 
sticks, which are fitted as complete frames before 
they leave the manufactory ; these are particular- 
ly adapted to hot climates, which are found seri- 
ously to warp the wooden sticks. 

Messrs. Cox Brothers and Holland export the 
furniture largely throughout Europe, to America, 
and to our Colonies; and there is an enormous 
demand for their goods within the United King- 
dom. There are three principal seats of the fin- 
ishing manufacture—London, for the silk and more 
expensive goods; Glasgow, for gingham; and 
Manchester, for cotton covers. In some cases the 
firm find it necessary to add much rich and costly 
ornament, and this is more especially the case for 
the Oriental markets, as among Asiatic nations, 
while not less useful, umbrellas are made more 
ornamental, even gorgeous, than is found suitable 
to our colder clime and more matter-of-fact nature. 
— Mechanics’ Magazine. 


——————e x ——— —— 


Early Californian Farming Implements. 


Prows were roughly fashioned from the stems 
of small trees, while tree-brush was the only ma- 
terial of which harrows were composed. Yokes 
for cattle were merely poles of suitable length, 
lashed to their horns by means of raw-hide thongs, 
and the only vehicles were carts, of which the 
wheels were sections of logs, and resembled huge 
cheeses with holes through the centers, Instead 
of chains, raw-hide ropes were used. In fact, at 
this period the whole business of plowing and 
seeding a California farm might be accomplished 
without the use of iron in any implement, if we 
except the pole or goad used for driving the cat. 
tle; forin the end of this persuader was inserted 
a small brad or awl. 

Relating to these carts, an anecdote is told 
which may not be out of place here. In a certain 
section of California the people were greatly an- 
noyed by marauding parties of Indians from the 
mountains, or wild Indians, as they were called. 
Now, it happened one day that an American who 
was riding past a grove in which was situated a 
ranch house, heard issuing from the thicket the 
most terrible and piercing screams. ^ Hurrying 
with all speed to the next ranch, he informed the 
people what he had heard, and that he believed 
the place was attacked by Indians, and that they 
were murdering the women and children. The 
ranchmen bravely responded to his call, and has- 
tily, with such arms as they could collect, hurried 
back with him to the place, vowing by the way 
vengeance upon los piratos y roberos—the pirates 
and robbers. Arriving at the place of the sup- 
posed attack, they found no robbers there, but 
only a couple of tame Indians engaged in the 
peaceful occupation of hauling fence poles with 
two of these carts, propelled by oxen, and as 
wheels and axles were composed entirely of wood, 
and no lubricating material used, a great screech- 
ing was the consequence. 

The manner of plowing was peculiar. 'loevery 
pair of oxen there were two men—Indians. The 
business of one was to hold the one-handled plow 
upright, and also to use the persuader or goad, 
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while the other acted in the capacity of guide, 
marching solemnly just in front of the team. 
These plowmen were accustomed to wear only the 
boots and pants provided by Dame Nature. A serape 
(blanket with a slit in the center) and an old 
broad-brimmed sombrero (hat) completed their out. 
fit. Sometimes the plow-holder acted as guide to 
those in the rear, as frequently there were five or 
six plows running in the same field. The furrows 
were mere scratches, being about four or five inch. 
es wide and three in depth. 

The harvesting was accomplished in the same 
primitive fashion, the grain being cut with sickles 
and stacked in a small circular enclosure, having 
space between the stack and fence for a passage 
or roadway. Into this a band of horses were driv- 
en, two or three mounted drivers being among 
them, whooping and yelling like madmen. Round 
and round the stack went the flying band, the grain 
meantime being thrown on the ground for them to 
run over. After a few hours’ exercise of this 
kind, the horses were turned out, the thrashed 
straw thrown over the fence, more of the un- 
thrashed grain spread on the ground, the horses 
again turned in, again the wild, mad chase per- 
formed, and so on until the stack was finished. 

The threshed grain was then imperfectly separ- 
ated from the chaff and dirt by carrying it upon 


| high scaffolds and pouring it down while the wind 


was blowing. This, it will be perceived, was the pro. 
cess practised three thousand years ago. Though 
poor and rude the plan, still, owing to the fertility 
of the soil, crops fair in quantity and quality 
were obtained, and the padres, madres, seforitas, 
hombres, and Indios (Indians)—these latter being 
peons and performing nearly all the labor—were 
enabled to luxuriate on tortillas, onions, beans, 
etc., to their hearts' content.—San José Mercury. 


Cockle Separator. 


AN ingenious Tennessean has invented a novel 
machine for separating cockles from wheat. Init 
there are two cylindrical rollers, about eight inch. 
es in diameter, one of which is of iron, and the 
other of vulcanized rubber. The cockle, being a 
rough grain, imbeds itself in the rubber, and is 
carried over and swept off. The cockle is of as 
large diameter as the wheat, and it has hitherto 
been difficult to separate it. It poisons swine and 
poultry, and no use has been found for it after it 
is separated from the wheat. 


————4— 


The Flower Traffic. 


SOME idea of the commercial importance of the 
flower-growing trade may be formed when it is 
said that one of the large perfumers of Grasse 
and Paris employs, annually, 80,000 lbs. of orange 
flowers, 60,000 lbs. of cassia flowers, 54,000 lbs. of 
rose-leaves, 32,000 Ibs. of jasmine blossoms, 
32,000 lbs. of violets, 20,000 lbs. of tuberose, 16, 
000 lbs. of lilac, besides rosemary, mint, thyme, 
lemon, citron, and other odorous plants, in larger 
proportion. 


> e ——- — 


PREPARED  CORN-COBS.—AÀ very convenient 
kindling wood is made in France from corn-cobs, 
by immersing them in a mixture of sixty parts of 
melted resin and forty parts of tar; after which 
they are taken out and allowed to dry. They are 
then subjected to a second operation, which con- 
sists in spreading them out on a metallic plate 
heated to 212^ Fahr. They are finally assorted 


according to size, and tied up in bundles. These 
are sold at the rate of three or four for a cent. 
The establishment in Paris for manufacturing 
them employs thirty workmen, and effecta sales 
mount of $40,000 annually. 
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NEW AMERICAN PATENTS. 


WE give, as follows, notices of some of the most 
nteresting inventions for which Letters-Patent of 
he United States have recently been issued :— 


METHOD OF MANUFACTURING STEEL-CAPPED 
RAIL8.—J. L. Booth, Rochester, N. Y.— Feb. 27.— 
l'hia method of making steel-capped rails consists 
in making the cap with thinned edges and with 
certain Other peculiarities of shape, and bending 
the same around the head of the rail by passing 
said rail and cap, superimposed one upon the 
other, through properly grooved rolls, the effect of 
which shall be to first curl the thinned edges of 
the caps under and inst the rail, and afterwards 
to compress the thick portion of the cap upon and 
around the head of the rail. 


GASOMETER.—J. Butler, New York City.—Feb. 
27.—The water-tank of this gasometer has an an- 
nular water-space, and is provided with a rim, lug, 
or projection on its inner wall, in combination 
with any number of projections, lugs, or bolts 
upon and near the lower edge of the gas-holder. 
The water-tank is also claimed as constructed 
with accessible space to induction and eduction 
pipes within its inner walls. 


ARTIFICIAL STONE BLOCKS AND WALLS.—J. E. 
Dickson, Worcester, Mass. Feb. 27; ante-dated 
Feb. 24.—' These improved stone blocks are formed 
of two or more different plastic artificial stone 
mixtures or materials, by the use of à movable 
partition or partitions within suitable molds. 


PURIFYING SuGAR.—H. Gerken, Middlesex 
County, England.—Feb. 27 ; ante-dated Feb. 17.— 
This invention includes combined processes for 
the purification of sugar, consisting in mixing the 
raw sugar with water, placing the same in a series 
of open trays or vessels having perforated bot- 
toms, sprinkling the sugar with water from time 
to time as it becomes dry, and partially extracting 
the impurities therefrom by exhaustion or suction, 
and refining the partially purified product by the 
ordinary means, dissolving, filtering through 
charcoal, evaporating, and crystallizing. 


CaR-SPRING.—A. H. King, Rahway, N. J.— Feb. 
21.—The more noticeable feature of this improve 
ment is found in a mass of solid vulcanized elas- 
tic india-rubber, spheroidal in form, and applied 
in combination with & chamber for receiving the 
same, the interior vertical walla of which are ad- 
jacent to the periphery of the mass when in posi- 
tion at the horizontal line of its axis, and a base- 
plate and a crown-plate, one or both of which are ca- 
pable of independent movement within the cham- 
ber. There is also used the combination of two 
or more solid masses of elastic vulcanized india- 
rubber or caoutchouc, spheroidal in form, and ar- 
ranged in appropriate relation with the chamber, 
tlie base-plate, and the crown-plate. 


STONE-DRESSING MACHINE.—J. Lindsley, Paw- 
tucket, R. I.— Feb. 27.—This apparatus comprises 
rotary cutters constructed in a circular head. 
Also, among other essential characteristics, the 
combination of the rotary cutters, band pulleys, 
and a stationary belt or band, whereby a peculiar 
rapid reverse motion is given to the rotary cutters 
While revolving at a high velocity, and during 
their contact with the stone. 


PROPELLER.—G. R. Pierce, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
—Feb. 27.—This invention consists in a novel 
combination of buckets, bent shaft, and oscillating 
boxes, or equivalent means for connecting said 
shaft and buckets, so that the shaft when revolved 
may give a sculling motion to the buckets. 


GLASS LIGHT OR PANE FOR LAMPS, LANTERNS, 
ETC.—B. B. Schneider, New York City.—/eb. 27.— 
This glass for lamps and lanterns is molded so as 
to represent on one side a series of straight verti- 
cal parallel bars or rods, the opposite side being 
smooth-surfaced, forming a plane or planes or curv- 

toa circle or arc of a circle in a direction of 
à plane at right angles to the length of the bars. 


COMPOSITION PAVEMENT.—J. R. Hayes, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.— Feb. 27; ante-dated Feb. 17.— This 
composition for paving-purposes is constituted by 
the combination of ydraulic cement with an 
asphaltic foundation to form pavements, pipes, 
and for other similar purposes. The use of marl 
is also claimed in combination with any hydraulic 
cement, and this again with any asphaltic basis. 


TUYERE.—W. Werts, Camden, N. J.— Feb. 27; 
ante-dated Feb. 26.—The gist of this invention is 
found in the combination of an air-chamber with 
a semi-cylindrical arched covering to serve as a 
hearth, a valve-cylinder provided with  air-pas- 
sages or slots of unequal areas, and a rod or its 
equivalent for revolving the valve-cylinder. 


HiNGE.—J. Barrows, Hyde Park, Mass.— Feb. 27. 
—This is a compound hinge composed of a brack- 
et, step-guides, and knuckles upon the post, a tor- 
sion-spring, pintle,and regulating-wheel, arranged 
within the knuckles. 


FIRE-PLACE FENDER.—W..N. Hall, Springfield, 
Texas.— Feb. 27.—This device is constituted by a 
longitudinally extensible fender for fire-places, 
composed of two divisions, each sliding in ways of 
the other. The invention also includes a longitu- 
dinally extensible fender, held together by tongues- 
to admit of longitudinal adjustment. Also, a lon 
gitudinal extensible fender supported upon and- 
irons and secured thereto by keys. 


CANAL-BOAT.—J. Hughes, New Berne, N. C.— 
Feb. 27.— This novel vessel for slack-water navi- 
gation is provided with a comb or toothed ripple- 
breaker surrounding the propeller-wheel, for the 
purpose of breaking the waves. The inventor also 
claims side wings and combs attached to a canal- 
boat, for the purpose of breaking the waves. 


PAPER-TRIMMING MACHINE.—D. Pirie and A. 
Croom, Dundee, North Britain.— Feb. 27.—The more 
essential feature of this invention consists in a ma- 
chine fortrimming paper-hangingsof the following 
elements, viz.:—A spindle adapted to swing from 
side to side to shift the position of the roll of 
paper; a pair of nipping-rollers adapted to press 
only upon the center of the paper, and suitable 
cutters for trimming the edge. 


PROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR PRESERVING AN- 
IMAL MATTERS.—A. Rock, New Orleans, La.— 
Feb. 27.—This process embraces the use of a 
stream of air purified by heat, and subsequently 
cooled and passed through liquid carbonic acid, 
| the vapor thus created being passed into the ves- 
i sel containing the meat to be preserved. There is 
also embraced in the invention an apparatus com- 
prising the combination of a furnace, tubing, 
cooling vessel, and reservoir, with various pipes 
and stop-cocks, essential in carrying into practice 
the process specified. 
SIGNAL Licgut.—H. White, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
— Feb. 27.—This improved locomotive head-light 
comprises the usual reflector, an opaque shield, 
Land colored ring, the ring being connected with 
the shield in such wise as to render them jointly 
capable of operation. 


TREATING GRAIN FOR DISTILLATION AND BREW- 
ING.—4A. Woolner, Louisville, Ky.—Feb. 27.—' This 
method of treating grain in preparation for fer- 
mentation relates to boiling it in a closed vessel 
at a low temperature in a partial vacuum. 


= MOTH ExTERMINATOR.—Seymour Crane, Dalton, 
Mass.— March 5.—This invention consists of paper 
having tobacco or cedar wood, or both of them, 
applied to its surface in such manner as to adhere 
thereto. The paper thus prepared may be used as 
a lining under carpets ora lining for trunks or 
drawers, or may be laid under or between, orapplied 
as a wrapper for,clothing, and forms a very cheap 
and convenient exterminator for moths, which is 
so effective that no moth can live in contact with 
or near it. 


—— poe —e— 


A GREAT excitement was caused in Boston re- 
cently by an alarm of fire, and half the town was 
out. The alarm was caused by the “ boiling over 
of a pct of beans in a house on Conch Street.” 
But the Boston papers say the firemen “ were un- 
able to find either the house or the beans,” and 
consequently the city spent about $75 for nothing. 


A Horz electric machine, one of the largest 
and, probably, most effective in the world, was 
forwarded lately to the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The revolving-plate is 36 inches in di- 
ameter, and the machine is capable of giving an 
18-inch spark, which will pierce a plate of glass 
815 inches thick. 


Clock. 


THE large clock at the English Parliament House 
is the largest one in the. world. The four dials of 
this clock are 22 feet in diameter. Every half. 
minute the point of the minute-hand moves nearly 
7 inches. The clock will go 8!5 days, but it only 

715, thus indicating any neglect in 
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strikes for 7 
winding it up. The mere winding up of the strik- 
ing mechanism takes two hours. The pendulum 
is 15 feet long; the wheels are of cast-iron; the 
hour-bell is 8 feet high and 9 feet in diameter, 
weighing nearly 15 tuns, and the hammer alone 
weighs more than 400 pounds. "This clock strikes 
the quarter-hours, and by its strokes the short- 
hand reporters in the Parliament chambers regu- 
late their labors. At every stroke a new reporter 
takes the place of the old one, whilst the first re- 
tires to write out the notes he has taken during 
the previous fifteen minutes. 
— b — 
Lumber Trade of Canada. 


FEw persons among us have any adequate idea 
of the enormous proportions of the lumber trade 
of the Dominion. Take for instance the trade of 
the valleys of the St. Lawrence and the tributary 
valleys. The Ottawa valleys provided during the 
past season 100,000,000 feet of sawn deals and 
285,000,000 feet of sawn boards, and the St. Law- 
rence Valley provided 225,000,000 feet of sawn 
deals and 150,000,000 of sawn boards. In the 
Ottawa Valley the proposed get-out of logs was 
3,200,000, and in the St. Lawrence 2,350,000. The 
exports for the years 1870 and 1871 show a favor- 
able condition of affairs, and tend still further to 
impress one witb the magnitude of the lumber in- 
terest of the Dominion.—Quebec Paper. 

—— — 


Present State of the Sutro Tunnel. 


ACCORDING to the Virginia (Nevada) Enterprise, 
of Feb. 25, the Sutro Tunnel has been completed 
a distance of 2,751 feet, in ground which is not 
only very hard, but which also works very badly. 
Shaft No. 1 is now down 107 feet. They have 
not been able to do much at sinking for a few 
days, on accounts of the great quantity of water 
coming in, but they will start up their machinery 
on the shaft to-day. Shaft No. 2 is down 185 feet, 
in favorable ground, with very little water. Shaft 
No. 8 is down 110 feet ; the ground is very hard, 
but no water is coming in. Shaft No. 4 is down 
100 feet. The influx of water in this shaft is very 
strong, but suitable steam power machinery will 
be used to clear it. 


ENGRAVINGS OF NEW INVENTIONS, 


We would call the special attention of INVENTORS and Pay- 
ENTEES to the advantages which must result from having er- 
gravings ofnew machines, tools, etc., published in the AMER 
ICAN ARTISAN. The Illustrations shown in the present 
number are fair specimens of the skill and taste of our artists. 
We are prepared to execute such engravings at short notice and 
very moderate prices—in fact, we require only the mere cost cf 
the engraver’s labor, charging nothing for a large amount 01 
space devoted to descriptive details, and (whenever requested) 
weshallsubsequently send the engraved blocks totheinventor 
by express, for use in circulars, handbills, or other purposes. 

None but ORIGINAL lllustrations—preferably executed by our 
own engravers—will be published in the AMERICAN ARTI- 
SAN. Distant patentees desiring to have their inventions illus- 
trated and described in our columns, should at once send us a 
small model of their machine, by express (prepaid); or mail a 
good photograph, together with their LETTEESs-PATENT, to our 
address, We will then promptly examine the same, and return 
a reply, stating the precise expense of the engraving, the pay- 
ment of which will be always required in advance. Address 
models. documents. etc.. for the above object, as follows: 


BROWN, COOMBS & Co., 


Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 
189 Broadway, New York City. 
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and unusual circamstauces, no extra charges are made in case 
of rejection and subsequent successful prosecution, 


CAVEATS. 

Before an Inventor has completed his machine or improve- 
nent, he can cause a description of it—accompanied by a 
rau ing, if necessary, and illustrating his invention so far as 
‘tis perfected—to be made and deposited in the“ secret ar- 
chives " ofthe Patent Office as a caveat," which entitles 
im to receive notice, during the next year, of any applica. 
‘lon for patent made by another person on a similar invention, 
.nd gives him the opportunity to contest priority of inven- 
‘ion with such other person. The Government fee on 4 0. 
veat, under the new law, is $10, and Messrs. Brown, Coons 
& Co.'s charge for preparing all necessary papers is from $10 
to $15. Caveats can only be filed by citizens of the United 
States, or foreigners who have resided in this country for 
ne year and made oath of their intention to become citizens, 


Messrs. Buown, Coomss & Co., Proprietors of the AMER- 
[CAN ARTISAN, offer their best services to Inventors, as 
Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents. Mr. HENRY T. 
Brown, of this firm, has had more than t-centy-four years’ ex- 
perience in that profession, both in this country and Europe, 
and his lcng practice has made him personally known to 
thousands of Inventors and Patentees. The applications for 
the Patents upon many of the greater and more important In- 
ventions of the present century have been prepared by him. 
Messrs. Brown, Cooxns & Co., besides having had the long 
experience without which it ie impossible to properly advise 
Inventors in matters relating toapplications for Patents and 
all proceedings before the : aient Office g owing out of such 
applications, and to properly prepare the documents neces 
sary for such applications and proceedings, have such facili- 
ties forthe transfiction of all branches of the business of Pa- 
teut Attorneys as enable them to promise an absolute cer- 
tainty of success in their efforts to obtain Letters-Patent for 
Inventions which are really new and useful. The best evi- 
dence of the manner in which the business is performed is 
that the * AMERICAN ARTISAN PATENT AGENCY," 
during the six years of its existence, has been the most suc- 
cessful institution of the kind ever established. 


VOL. XIV. NEW SERIES. 1872. 


Each number ofthe AMERICAN ARTISAN contains 
sixteen pages of instructive and interesting reading matter, 


in which the progress of the Arts and Sciences 18 recorded in 
REJECTED APPLICATIONS, EXTENSIONS, RE-ISSUES, 
INFRINGEMENTS. 

Messrs. Brown, Coouns & Co. also give special attention 
to the prosecution of applications for Patents which have 
been ejected in the hands of other attorneys ; also, to the 
extension of expiring Letters-Patent, and to the re-issue of de- 
fective Letters-Patent, in all of which branches of business 
tbey have been eminently successful, They also give opi- 
nions on the infringement of Patents. 


familiar language, divested of dry technicalities and abstruse 
words and phrases. In this journal is published regularly the 
Official List of all Patents issued weekly from the United 
States Patent Office. Twenty-six numbers make a half-yearly 
volume of handsome and convenient size. 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN isa weekly journal de- 


MODELS, SPECIMENS, ETC. 

No mode!s are required for design-patents, and in other 
cases it is left to the discretion of the Commissioner of Ps. 
tents whether he will require a model; but in order to enable 
the model to be dispensed with, the drawings require to be 
very full and plain, and the specification to be prepared with 
great care and skill, and it will be more than ever necessary 
that the inventor should employ a thoroughly competent at 
torney. Messrs. Brown, Coox23 & Co. will, whenever de- 
sired, and ifitis possible to do so, obtain the permission of 
the Commissioner of Patents to dispense with a model. This, 
in many cases, will save the inventor much trouble and ex- 
pense in obtaining the patent; but we recommend, asa gen- 
eral rule, that a model should accompany the application. 
Models, when required, must be neatly and substantially 
made of hard wood or metal—or if of soft wood must be 
painted or varnished ; they should not exceed one foot in 
any of their dimensions. 

Applications for Patents on Compositions of Matter require 
to be accompanied by specimens of the ingredients and of 
the composition. 

To enable Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. to properly pro- 
ceed with any application, the models—when required—or 
specimens should be placed in their hands along with the 
Government fee, or the first installment thereof, at the first 
stage of the application. The models or samples may be for- 
warded to Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. by express, care- 
fully boxed, and money may be sent by express, by check or 
draft, or by post-office money order. 


voted to the interests of Artisans and Manufacturers, Invent- 
orsand Patentees. It is published every Wednesday, at 


189 Broadway (opposite John street), N ew York, by ELON A SECNERORNE. 

The principal Office of Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. is at 
189 Broadway, New York, opposite John Street, where all 
Inventors—whether resident or temporarily sojourning in 
the city—are invited to visit them. In most instances, no 
model or drawing of an Invention will be necessary on the 
first interview, as a mere oral description by the visitor will 
ordinarily suffice to convey such a knowledge of his inven- 
tion as will enable Messrs. Brown, Coons & Co. to definite- 
ly determine whether a machine or process is new or old— 
patentable or not. 

Messrs. Brown, Coomas & Co. are prepared to furnish to 
persons residing at a distance from New York—free of charge 
—written opinions as to whether Inventions contain any fea- 
tures of patentable novelty ; to do this they simply require a 
sketch or rough model of the Machine or other Invention 
that is supposed to be new, together with a brief description 
of the same ; and as soon as possible thereafter a letter of the 
best advice is mailed to the person desiring the information. 
‘hese opinions are formed from their own mature experience, 
and may generally be relied upon. In some few instances. 
however, it may be desirable to have a preliminary examina- 
tion made in the United States Patent Office in Washington, 
in which city Messrs. Brown, Coons & Co. have a Branch 
Office for the transaction of such business as can only be sa- 
tisfactorily performed in that city. For this extra service the 
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only be stated that Mr. Brown has had the preparation of 
more European applieations than any other person in this 
country. Messrs. Brown, CooxBs & Co. have their ovn 
agencies in the principal capitals of Europe. A circular re- 
lating to oreign Patent business will be furnished free on 
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the United States offers definite and certain protection for 
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Coox ns & Co. obtain these protections upon the most rea- 
sonable terms, according to the nature of the case. 


CANADIANS AND OTHER FOREIGNERS. 
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cept as to the filing of Caveats. Inhabitants of Canada may 
now obtain Patents by payment of the same Government fees 
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Any further information that may be desired on any mat- 
ter relating to Patents, or to the new Patent Law, will be 


cheerfully given to any person applying personally or by 
letter to 
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from $25 upward, according to the! bor involved, but in all 
cases their charges will be as moderate as possible for the 
preparation of drawings and all necessary documents. This 
fee is not payable until after the application has been pre- 
pared and the case is ready to be sent to Washington, and it 
includes all necessary services performed by Messrs. Brown, 
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secure the speedy and certain issue of the Patent. 

Patents for Designs can be obtained at a less cost than Pa- 
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The Solar Atmosphere. 


[From Nature.] 
BY CAPTAIN JOHN ERICSSON. 


THE object of the investigation discussed in 
Nature (No. 101, pp. 449-452)* being merely that 
of ascertaining whether the incandescent matter 
contained in the solar atmosphere transmits radi- 
ant heat of sufficient energy to admit of thermo- 
metric measurement, no particular statement was 
deemed necessary regarding the spectrum which 
appeared on the bulb of the focal thermometer 
after shutting out the rays from the photosphere 
during the experiments. The appearance of this 
spectrum has in the meantime been carefully con- 
sidered. Its extent and position suggest that the 
depth of the solar atmosphere far exceeds the 
limits hitherto assumed. 

The accompanying illustration represents an 
apparatus constructed by the writer to facilitate 
the investigation. Evidently, the expedient of 
shutting out the photosphere while examining the 
effect produced by the rays emanating from the 
chromosphere calls for means by which the sun 
may be kept accurately in focus during the period 
required to complete the observations. The main 
features of the apparatus being shown by the illus- 
tration, a brief description will suffice. The para- 
bolic reflector which concentrates the rays from the 
chromosphere (described in the previous article) is 
placed in the cavity of a conical dish of cast-iron se- 
cured to the top of a table suspended on t wo horizon. 
tal journals, and revolving onaverticalaxle. The 
latter, slightly taper, turns in a cast-iron socket, 
Which is bushed with brass and supported by three 
legsstepped onatriangular base, resting on friction- 
rollers. The horizontal journals referred to turn 
in bearings attached to a rigid bar of wrought- 
iron situated under the table, firmly secured to 
the upper end of the vertical axle. The horizon- 
tal angular position of the table is adjusted by a 
screw operated by the small hand-wheel, a, the in- 
clination being regulated by another screw turned 
by the hand-wheel, b. A graduated quadrant, e, 
isattached to the end of the table in order to afford 
means of ascertaining the sun’s zenith distance at 
any moment. The index, d, which marks the de- 
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gree of inclination is stationary, being secured to 
the rigid bar before described. The rays from the 


photosphere are shut out by a circular disk, f, 


composed of sheet-metal turned to exact size, and 
supported by three diagonal rods of steel. These 
rods are secured to the circumference of the coni- 
cal dish by screws and adjustable nuts in such a 
manner that the center of the disk, f, may readily 


be brought in a direct line with the axis of the 
reflector. The mechanism adopted for adjusting 
the position of the table by the hand-wheels, a and 
b,requires no explanation ; but the device which 
enables the operator to ascertain when the axis of 
the reflector is pointed. exactly towards the center 
of the sun demands particular notice. A shallow 
cylindrical box, g, provided with a flat lid and open 
at the bottom, excepting a narrow flange extend- 
ing round the circumference, is firmly held by two 


columns secured to the top of the table. A convex 
lens of 26 inches focus is inserted in the cylindri- 
cal box, the narrow flange mentioned affording 
necessary support. The lid is perforated by two 
openings at right angles, 0°05 inch wide,2:5 inches 
long, forming a cross, the lens being so adjusted 
that its axis passes through the central point of 
intersection of the cross. The fact of the table 
being turned at right angles to the sun, or nearly 
80, it will be evident that the rays passing through 
the perforations and through the lens will produce, 
at a certain distance, a brilliantly illuminated cross 
of small size and sharp outline. A piece of ivory, 
or white paper, on which parallel lines are drawn 
intersecting each other at right angles, is attached 
to the top of the table in such & position that the 
center of intersection of the said lines coincides 
with the axis of the lens. This axis being parallel 
with the line passing through the center of the 
disk, f, and the focus of the reflector, it will be 
perceived that the operator, in directing the table, 
has ouly to bring the illuminated cross within the 
intersecting parallel lines on the piece of ivory. 
Ample practice has shown that by this arrange- 
ment an attentive person can easily keep the 
disk, f, accurately in line with the focus of the 
reflector and the center of the sun during any de- 
sirable length of time. The absence 
of any perceptible motion of the col- 
umn of the focal thermometer during 
.the experiments which have been 
made furnishes the best evidence that 
the sun's rays have been effectually 
shut out by the intervening disk. 
which, it should be remembered, is 
only large enough to screen the aper- 
ture of the reflector from the rays pro- 
jected by the photosphere. It may be 
noticed that actinometric observations 
cannot be accurately made unless the 
instrument is attached to a table ca. 
pable of being directed in the manner 
described ; nor isit possible to measure 
the dynamic energy transmitted by 
solar radiation unless the calorimeter 
employed for the purpose faces the 
sun with the same precision as our 
parabolic reflector. It is worthy of 
notice that the lightness of the illus- 
trated apparatus renders exact ad- 
justment easy, since screws of small 
diameter and fine pitch may be em- 
ployed. It only remains to be stated 
that, in order to admit of accurate examination of 
the spectrum before referred to, the thermometer 
is removed during investigations which do not re- 
late to temperature, a cylindrical stem of metal, 
0:25 inch diameter, coated with lamp-black, being 
introduced in its place. 

With reference to the result of recent experi- 
ments, it is proper to state that, at the present 
time, the sun’s zenith distance being now nearly 60° 
at noon, no perceptible heating takes place in the 
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focus of the parabolic reflector. The observations 
relating to temperature mentioned in the previous 
article were made when the zenith distance was 
only one-third of what it is at present. The con- 
sequent increase of atmospheric depth, at this 
time, has completely changed the color of the 
spectrum, and rendered the same so feeble that 
its extent cannot be determined. As seen last 
summer, before the earth had receded far from 
the aphelion, the termination of the spectrum 
reached so far down that an addition of 0:15 inch 
tothe radius of the disk, f, would scarcely have 
shut it out. Now an addition of 0°15 inch to the 
radius of the disk corresponds to an angular dis- 
tance of 9' 45"; hence, assuming the radius of the 
photosphere to be 426,500 miles, the depth of the 
solar atmosphere cannot be less than 255,000 miles. 
And, judging from the appearance at the period 
referred to, there can be little doubt that a larger 
and more perfect reflector will enable us to trace 
the spectrum still further down. Consequently, 
a further enlargement of the disk, f, will be re- 
quired to extinguish wholly the reflected light 
from the solar atmosphere. It is reasonable, there- 
fore, to suppose that the depth of the solar atmo- 
sphere will ultimately be found to exceed very 
considerably the foregoing computation. 

It has been suggested regarding the instituted 
investigations of the radiant heat transmitted by 
the chromosphere that the thermo-electric pile 
ought to be employed in combination with the 
parabolic reflector. The object of the investiga- 
tion being simply that of proving by the fecble 
ness of the radiant power transmitted to the sur— 
face of the earth that the chromosphere and outer 
strata of the sun’s envelope do not possess radiant 
energy of suflicient intensity to influence solar 
temperature, as supposed by Secchi, tests of the 
suggested extreme nicety are not called for. 

With reference to the effect of increased depth, 
the small amount of retardation suffered by the 
rays in passing through the highly attenuated at- 
mosphere of the sun, previously established, shows 
that the question of solar temperature will not be 
materially affected, even should it be found that 
the depth of the envelope is greater than the 
radius of the photosphere. 


———— > o 


India-rubber Insulated Wire. 


Any facts that may at times present themselves 
as bearing upon the duration of india-rubber or 
any other insulator must be a matter of some im- 
portance to telegraphy, and, being considered in 
that light, should be brought as much as possible 
before the telegraphic world, so that some advan- 
tage might be derived from the result of such 
facts. 

Proof is every day obtainable of the lasting 
properties of gutta percha insulated wire, espe- 
cially in sait water, where it would appear to be 
imperishable. On land, however, such favorable 
results have not been obtained, although it cannot 
be doubted but that gutta-percha, properly pre- 
pared, might last on land, or underground,as long 
as it could be desired. With india-rubber,how- 
ever, we have not had such experience, principal- 
ly for the reason that it has not been used much 
until latterly for the purposes of cables. The 
manner in which wires were insulated with this 
material was either with “pure” rubber or with 
“vulcanized” rubber. The former is the plan 
originally adopted, the latter the plan now in use. 
The “ vulcanized ” rubber-covered wire has been 
used for some Jong lengths of cable during the 
last five years, but this date is too recent for the 
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purpose of the question of durability. The vul- 
canized rubber used has generally been that known 
as Hooper's material.” 

However, if we go back to a period of just 
twenty years, we shall find that a four-wire cable, 
insulated with pure rubber, was manufactured, 
and any experience of the present state of that 
cable must be of interest. Therefore, having 
lately seen and inspected a specimen of that cable, 
we place before our readers the result of that in- 
spection, and the history of the cable itself. 

In the early part of 1852, Mr. C. West manufac- 
tured 2?( miles of cables, consisting of four wires. 
Each wire was of solid copper, insulated by three 
lappings of strips of pure india-rubber of a nar- 
row width; the four wires were laid up helically 
together round a core of yarn, and were then lap- 
ped over with one stout piece of yarn, well tarred ; 
the whole was protected with a sheathing of plait- 
ed iron wires. During the summer and autumn 
of 1852, this cable (24 miles) remained coiled up 
in a yard, exposed to every vicissitude of the 
weather, the alternation of wet and dry, sun and 
shade. A cable could not be situated in a worse 
place. It was eventually submerged or buried in 
the early part of 1853, between Keyhaven, on the 
Hampshire coast, and Hurst Castle, and a piece 
was laid also across the Yarmouth River. The 
specimen examined was taken from the Hurst 
Castle section, where it had been buried in thick 
mud, covered by the sea from half flood to half 
ebb. The mud in this place is always moist, and 
butlittle change is effected in it by the flow of 
the water over it. The insulated wire may there- 
fore be considered to have been placed in a very 
favorable situation. 

The specimen examined was cut out near Hurst 
Castle, at the end of January, 1872; it had, there- 
fore, exactly an age of twenty years. 

The appearance of the cable was as follows :— 
The iron sheathing was oxydized, but offering 
still a very strong protection; on removing the 
sheathing, the yarn was found to be perfect, with 
a large quantity of tar remaining in it. The 
strength and goodness of the yarn was quite as 
excellent as it ever had been. The insulated 
wires had been considerably indented by the yarn 
and discolored by the tar, but to all external ap- 
pearance remained sound, those portions abutting 
against similar material, rubber against rubber, 
were, on being opened, in perfect preservation, 
and of a color apparently unchanged. 

The insulation of the short lengths appeared 
good, for on being placed in water, aud a current 
from 100 cells being passed into the wire, about 
one division was all that could be obtained on a 
delicate Thomson's reflecting galvanometer; on 
testing them, however, for retention of an electri- 
cal charge, it was found that their insulation was 
inferior, none of the wires were able to hold a 
charge for any lengthened period. 

This result was not surprising, for, with the 
manufacture of such a cable at the date referred 
to, the insulationto be obtained, and the means of 
measuring it, were very different to what they are 
at the present time, Although the insulation of 
these wires at the present date is inferior, yet we 
may safely assume that it has not deteriorated 
since the date of manufacture. 

A wire insulated in such a manner, with one 
strip of material placed over another, and so on, 
cannot be expected to give perfect insulation, for 
it would be impossible to make material so placed 
perfectly homogeneous. "The means of testing at 
that date were necessarily, from the state of our 
limited knowledge and experience, very crude 
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and imperfect, and doubtless at that time, with a 
large amount of battery power and the best gal- 
vanometer then obtainable, the insulation wag 
considered perfect. 

On cutting and examining the wires, it was 
found that there was a fair adhesion between the 
several lappings, and the material of each lap. 
ping had the true color of freshly cut india-rub. 
ber, retaining, at the same time, its elasticity, 
This may be considered as one of the principal 
testsof the material after a lapse of years, India. 
rubber as it gets old frequently dries and gets 
short, that is, loses all its elasticity, and may then 
be considered as good for little or nothing. In 
the present case, all the characteristics of good 
rubber were apparent, and its state may be said 
to have remained unchanged during the long time 
it was lying in the Hampshire mud. 

The long time this cable has lasted in such per. 
fect preservation is doubtless due to the excellent 
material of which it was manufactured. At that 
time the largest quantity of rubber imported was 
that known as Para,the very best kind, which 
has remained at the head of the list ever since its 
introduction. With this pure material the wires 
of this old cable had been covered. Since that 
time rubber from various parts of the world, and 
of various qualities, has been largely imported, 
and the quality of the material now used is un- 
doubtedly inferior to that of the pure Para. The 
want of success attending india-rubber covered 
wire on land lines may owe some portion of its 
failure to this reason. 

The stripping of the final lapping of rubber 
showed the copper wire perfectly clean, and with 
a bloom on it apparently as if it had just been 
manufactured. Copper wire has generally been 
considered dangerous to be in contact with india. 
rubber, and all copper wire now manufactured is 
invariably tinned before being covered with rub. 
ber. We believe this to be a necessary precau- 
tion when vulcanized or other than pure rubber 
is used, but when the rubber is pure the copper 
appears to be harmless. 

A good many faults in india-rubber covered 
wires have been ascribed to the action of the cop- 
per, foric has been generally found that in the 
old wire the copper was always oxydized when- 
ever the rubber had failed, or had got soft and 
sticky. It would appear as if the saddle had been 
placed upon the wrong horse, and that the oxyda- 
tion of the copper was due to the failure of the 
india-rubber, and not the reverse, and that there- 
forethe extra cost of tinning copper wire before 
covering it with pure rubber has been a useless 
expense. It still goes on, although one would 
have imagined that the appearance of the self. 
same kind of faults, even with the use of tinned 
wire, would have shown its inutility. 

To tin copper wire before covering it with pure 
rubber we cannot but consider as a useless ex- 
pense, but it is doubtless necessary when impure 
or vulcanized rubber is used. 

It must not be imagined that the whole of the 
cable we have been referring to has lasted so well, 
or remains in such perfect condition, as the piece 
which has been examined with such interesting 
results. During the long time the cable has been 
laid,many faults have appeared, and in many cases 
the india-rubber has become soft and sticky in its 
common manner ; but it must be remembered that 
these faults have always shown themselves when 
the wire has been exposed in dry places, in places 
above ground, and at wind and water marks. In 
such places india-rubber has usually failed. The 
instance we have adduced is one in which its pre- 
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servation is noticed when kept moist and deprived 
of light. This is, we believe, one of the best in- 
stances known of the preservation and duration of 
a wire insulated with india-rubber.—ungineertng. 


— eee 
Separation of Iron Sand. 
BY R. W. RAYMOND.* 


THE occurrence of magnetic iron in sand is fre- 
quent and extensive in Canada, the United States, 
and ether countries. These so-called iron sands are 
doubtless the result of the decomposition of rocks 
containing magnetic iron ; and the particles of the 
magnetic oxyd are usually quite pure and separate 
from those of ordinary feldspathic or quartzose 
sand which surround them. Dr. Sterry Hunt has 
called attention to the great extent of such deposits 
on the St. Lawrence, and along the coast of Long 
Island Sound. Every attempt to utilize them as 
iron ore must begin with the separation of the sand. 
According to Prof. Egleston, the highly titanifer- 
ous iron ores are mixtures of ilmenite or menaccan- 
ite in magnetile, from which, when pulverized, the 
latter can be separated with the magnet. The im- 
portance of machiuery for cheap and rapid separ- 
ation of magnetic iron from non-magnetic associ- 
ated minerals will therefore be considerable, when 
the utilization of the cleaned product is success- 
fully accompliehed. At Moisie, Canada, where 
the iron sande are worked in the blomary, a mag- 
netic separation, employing permanent magnets, 
is in use. 

A machine has been recently brought to my at- 
tention, a brief description of which may interest 
the members of the Institute. It is the invention 
of Mr. A. H. Balch, of Baltimore, and differs from 
those which I have hitherto seen in the employ- 
nent of electro-magnets instead of permanent 
magnets. It is claimed that the facility of 
alternate magnetization aud demagnetization, 
produced by making and breaking the battery 
circuit, gives a much stronger and more cer- 
tain and controllable effect, picking u» the iron 
particles without admixture of sand, and dropping 
them again when they are wanted, and cleaning 
the ore at a single operation. 

The manner in which this is cffected is quite 
simple. The sand is fed into a hopper, from the 
bottom of which it escapes through a horizontal 
slit (regulated in dimensions by a sliding gate), 
overa steeply inclined plane. It thus passesin a 
thin sheet, under the magnets, which do not touch 
it. At the bottom of this machine, and under the 
magnet- cylinder, are two escape openings, separ- 
ated by a dividing ridge or partition, so that the 
sand slides directly into one of them, while the 
iron is lifted by the magneta, carried over tho di- 
viding ridge, arid dropped into the other. 

The arrangement of the magnets must be such 
as to secure the following conditions :—First, they 
must expose their polar surfaces, giving quantity 
rather than intensity of power; secondly, they 
must be magnetized when the ore is to be picked 
up, and demagnetized when it is to be dropped; 
thirdly, they must be numerous enough to make 
the operation continuous, one set of magnets be- 
coming active as another set becomes inactive. 
These objects are secured by the following arrange- 
ment :— 

The electro-magnets, surrounded with their coils 
of wire, are set in a cylinder, with their poles at 
the surface. The surface of the cylinder is made 
of brass or other material not conductive of mag- 
netiam. Plates of iron are secured to the ends of 
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the maztnets in such a way that the whole surface 
of the cylinder is embossed with iron plates, which, 
however, do not touch one another. The object of 
this is to secure a large magnetic surface, and get 
direct instead of induced magnetism to act on the 
particles of iron ore. The wire of each row of mag- 
net coils is continuous, and is connected at one end 
of the cylinder with the battery, and at the other 
end with a spring, fastened upon the cylinder, and 
pressing upon a smali fixed disk around which, 
however, it travels freely. A segment, one-seventh 
of the circumference of this disk, is copper, and 
connected with the pole of the battery opposite to 
that with which the magnet-wires are in perma- 
nent connection. 

The rest of the disk is non-conducting (usually 
hard rubber). As the cylinder revolves, carrying 
the magnets with it, the springs at the ends of the 
lines travel around the disk, like a succession of 
delicate fingers, pressing lightly upon it. As each 
of these fiugers comes to the copper portion of the 
disk, it makes connection with the battery estab- 
lishing the circuit, which continues until the 
spring, having crossed the copper, comes again to 
the non-conducting circumference, when the cir- 
cuit is broken. During this period, the row of 
electro-magnets connected with the spring is 
active; when the current is broken, it is demag- 
netized. In the small working model there are 
twenty-four rows of magnets in the cylinder; as 
one-seventh of the circumference of the disk is 
copper, it follows that three or four rows are al. 
ways active at once, and the current from the bat- 
tery is continuous, merely changing its route 
through the cylinder as one row after another is 
brought into the circuit. It need scarcely be ex. 
plained that these arrangements are so adjusted 
as to magnetize each row as it comes opposite 
the sliding sheet of ferriferous sand, and to de. 
magnetize it as it comes opposite the discharge 
opening for the iron ore. To prevent any iron 
from being carried past this point by mechanical 
entanglement or resid ual magnetism, a cylindrical 
brush, of small diameter, is attached, revolving in 
the opposite direction against the face of the cy- 
linder. 

As the magnets do not come into contact with 
the sand, they are not likely to polarize the iron 
particles, and form “nets” in the mass in which 
particles of common sand are mechanically entan- 
gled. By experimenting with-maguets weighing 
one and a-half pounds, Mr. Balch has found that 
they will lift a stream one-eighth of an inch thick, at 
a distance of three-fourths of aninch. The magnets 
of the working model weigh a quarter of a pound 
each; and the quantity taken out at each separa- 
tion amounts to ten per cent. of the gross weight. 
The battery used with this small machine was an 
ordinary sulphate of copper one, and would be too 
expensive for practice. Some form of cheap per- 
manent battery should be employed. 

The machines in which permanent magnets are 
used are subject (the magnets being without arma- 
tures) to the rapid loss of power. The magnets 
must be re-magnetized as often as once in three 
months. In this machine, the only inconvenience 
of that kind is the very slow acquisition of a slight 
permanent magnetism by the soft iron electro. 
magnets, Which may require their annealing or 
renewal once in two or three years. . . The 
importance of the machine depends, after its ex. 
cellence has been established, upon the successful 
utilization of the material it produces. The prospect 
in the direction of the blast furnace is both me- 
tallurgically and economically discouraging ; but 


there remain the blomary-fire, and the various 
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processes proposed for the conversion of iron-sand 
into iron of peculiar qualities, or into steel. The 
only establishment now successfully treating this 
material, so far as I know, is at Moisie, in Canada; 
but experiments are continually making, from 
which, no doubt, some day, a satisfactory solution 
may be evolved. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION LONDON POTTERY, 
Observations on the Materials and Manufacture 
of Terra-cotta Stoneware, Fire-brick, Porcelain, 
Karthenware, Brick, Majolica, and Encaustic 
Tiles, with remarks on the products exhibited. 
By Arthur Beckwith, C.E. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand, publisher, 23 Murray Street and 27 
Warren Street, New York City. 1872. 

The character and contents of this volume are 
sufficiently indicated by its title-page, which we 
have transcribed in full. The work is of much 
value in the special branch of art and manufacture 
to which it relutes, and we purpose to lay before 
our readers some of the more popular portions of 
its subject-matter in the form of extracts. 


A BRIEF INQUIRY INTO THE PRINCIPLES, EFFECT, 
AND PRESENT STATE OF THE AMERICAN PATENT 
SystEM. By H. & C. Howson. Together with 
the Laws of the United Stares relating to Pat- 
ents, Trade-marks, and Copyrights. Philadel- 
phia: Sherman & Co., printers. 1572. 

The authors of this treatise state their object in 
its preparation to have been to collect and condense 
information concerning tlie general features of the 
patent law, illustrating the same, when necessary, 
by reference to general principles; and to afford 
elucilation of questions hitherto only considered in 
publications which, however familiar to the pro- 
fessional man, are not within convenient reach 
of the industrial publie generally. The ethics of 
property in inventions is discussed in the opening 
pages, and on deductions drawn from this are based 
criticisms and suggestions on the present Ameri- 
can patent system. With reference to the official 
examination of inventions, to determine as far as 
possible their novelty preliminary to the issue of 
patents, the writers hold that “whatever may 
have been the defects of the examining system, 
they are susceptible of remedy, and that, all de. 
fects admitted, the system may yet be regarded as 
one of the most efficient of those causes which 
have given patent property here a certainty and 
cominercial value such as it possesses in no other 
patent-granting country." From this it may be 
inferred that the whole tenor of the work is con- 
clusively against certain changes in the patent 
system now urged with no inconsiderable perti- 
nacity in some quarters. As a carefully written 
digest of the more salient features of that sys- 
tem, upon which the industrial and, in no small 
degree, the. commercial interests of the country 
have been built up, the work before us will well 
repay perusal. 
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“Unco CAREFUL."—At Chelmsford, England, 
the county magistrates declined to grant the use of 
the shire hall for a lecture on the sun, illustrated 
by experiments in spectrum analysis, on the ground 
that the electric light might endanger the safety of 
the building! 


A GooD LITTLE GIRI.— Little Mary Wouner, of 
York, Pa., discovered a broken rail in a railroad 
track the other day, and thereupon swung her 
apron tothe engineer of an approaching train in. 
so energetic a fashion that he stopped his train, 
and saved it from destruction. 
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Hooping Boiler Flues. 
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| mur in at the manhole, and then riveted to the 


THERE is in Manchester, England, a “ Steam | furnace or flue tubes in position, thus rendering 


* 


Users' Association,“ of which Mr. Lavington E. 


Fletcher is chief engineer, and the proceedings | 


it unnecessary either to remove the tubes or cut 
any opening in the boiler. 


The angle iron should 


of which are very often of the highest interest to | not be brought into direct contact with the plates 
all concerned in the manufacture of motors or the | of the tube, but a clear space of not less than an 


use of steam. In his latest monthly report, Mr. 


inch should be left between the two; the hoop 


Fletcher has presented a valuable paper on hoop- dor this purpose having a diameter some 2 inches 


larger than the 
furnace-tube. The 
hoop should be se- 
cured to the fur- 
nace-tube by riv- 
ets spaced about 


6 inches apart; 
blocking-pieces, 
through which 


the rivets should 
pass, being insert- 
ed between the 
tube and the angle 
iron so as to give 
a solid abutment 
for the riveting, 
while the halves 
of the hoop should 
be connected to- 
gether by  butt- 
strips, riveted to 
their ends at the 
back. Sometimes 
these blocking- 
pieces are made 
by cutting off a 


ing steam boilers, which, because of its practical { piece of bar iron, and punching a hole through 


character, we present, with the accompanying en- 
gravings, taken from The Engineer. It will be 
understood, of course, that the writer refers par- 
ticularly to the application of encircling hoops to 
the furnace tubes and flues of boilers originally 
made without them :— 

* [t is very frequently found to be desirable to 
add encircling hoops to the furnace tubes 
and flues of boilers already in use, either 
to admit of their working pressure being 
increased, or to render them safe at the 
one to which they may have been hitherto 
subjected. With this view, a considerable 
number of encircling hoops have from 
time to time been added to the furnace 
and flue tubes of boilers belonging to 
members of this association. As these 
hoops, if not rightly applied, give rise to 
considerable inconvenience, instructions 
as to the right mode of fixing were given 
in the association's monthly report for 
June, 1862, while in addition it has b: en 
the practice to send to those members re- 
quiring it a detailed description in each 
case, accompanied with an explanatory 
sketch. This information is in such fre- 
quent request that it is thought that it 
would be well to make another reference 
to the subject in the present report, enter- 
ing upon it with somewhat fuller detail, and add. 
ing illustrations. 

* Fig. 1 gives a cross-section of a furnace tube 
with an encircling hoop attached, while Fig. 2 
gives a horizontal section, and Fig. 3 an external 
plan view. A consultation of these sketches with 
the others, which will be referred toin due course, 
will, it is trusted, make the following description 
clear. 

“The hoops should be of angle iron, section 
about 5 inches by 8 inches by !4 inch. They 
should be made in halves,so that they may be 


it for the insertion of the rivet, and thus 
forming a description of rough and thick washer. 
This plan is very objectionable, as it forms too 
great a lump of metal round the rivet, and pro- 
motes the overheating of the plate. The block- 
ing-pieces should be made of a strip of iron not 
more than » inches thick, bent round into a cir- 
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cular shape, the ends being welded together so as 
to form a short tube or ferrule. These ferrules 
should be well fitted into the space between the 
hoop and the plating of the furnace and flue tube, 
while the ends of one half hoop should be firmly 
butted against the ends of the other half hoop, so 
that the whole may be tightly drawn together, as 
much of the support afforded by these hoops de- 
pends upon their being made one with the furnace 
and flue tubes, and not put in so as to act merely 
as separate hoops from which the plates are hung. 

"Fig. 4 gives a full-sized view of the mode 
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recommended of attaching the angle iron hoop to 
the furnace and flue tube, showing the ferrules in 
position between the angle iron hoop and the plate, 
with the rivets passing through them. 

“The object of allowing a water-space between 
the furnace-tube and the angle iron ring is to 
admit of the circulation of the water between the 
two. If the angle iron and the tube-plate be 


brought in direct contact one with the other, or 
the space be too contracted, the plate becomes 
overheated and cracks at the rivet-holes, in conse- 
quence of which this system of hooping has been 
in some cases unfairly condemned. Where, how- 
ever, a suitable water space has been left, and not 
allowed to become choked with deposit, no injury 
has been found to arise. A hoop of angle ironis 
preferable to one of T-iron, as the single 
flange of the angle iron, being narrower 
than the double flange of the Tiron, 
offers less impediment to the escape of the 
steam generated within the annular water. 
space, and also less harborage for deposit, 
and is therefore not so likely to keep the 
water from contact with the plates and 
to lead to their overheating. It is some 
times the practice to put two angle irons 
back to back. This, however, is quite 
unnecessary, and a single angle iron is all 
that is required. 

* In some boilers, the water-space be 
tween the shell and the furnace-tubes, as 
well as between the furnace-tubes them- 
selves, is too limited to allow of the angle 
iron being preserved in its entirety. In 
such cases, a portion of the flange of tle 
angle iron may be cut off, which gives à 
cross-section of a Lancashire boiler with 
hoops applied to the two furnace-tubes. 
Should this not be sufficient to meet the dif 
ficulty, the clearance between the furnace 
tube and the hoop may be contracted just 
at the narrowest part of the water-space, be 
tween the side of the furnace-tube and the shell 
of the boiler, as that point falls below the level of 
the fire-bars, but the water-space should never be 
contracted above that level. The hoops should 
not be allowed to touch the shell of the boiler, or 
the furnace-tubes may become strained and leak 
age be induced, since furnace and flue tubes rise 
and fall with variations of temperature, and thus 
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grind against the sides of the shell or against one 

another where in contact. In fixing hoops in pairs, 
one hoop should be set a little out of line with the 
other, so that the flanges may not come in contact, 
or be so close to one another as to form a harbor 
for incrustation. 

“The number of hoops which it may be neces- 
sary to add to a furnace and flue-tube would have 
to be decided in each case as it arises, after a care- 
ful examination of the boiler, since it depends on 
so many conditions, viz., the pressure of steam at 
which the boiler is to be worked, the length and 
diameter of the furnace and flue tube, as well as 
its circularity, which has a most important influ- 
ence on its strength ; also, the thickness and con- 
dition of the plating at the time of applying the 
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the proportions of 
the boiler, and the 
circumstan ces of 
the case generally. 
“Tt is, however, 
recommended that 
in every boiler of 
ordinary dimen- 
sions one set of 
hoops should be ap- 
plied to the  fur- 
nace-tubes at about 
9 feet from the 
front end. The ob- . 
ject of placing the 
hoops in that posi- 
tion is to guard the 
furnace-tu bes 
against the strain 
induced by the ac- 
tion of the fire, and 
also to act as a pre- 
caution in the event 
of the furnace- 


crowns becoming 
overheated. 
“When two 


strengthening 
hoops are required 
to each furnace 
tube, it is recom- 
mended that they 
should be placed in 
such position that 
the first set of 
hoops be placed 
within about 5 feet from the front end, and the 
second midway between the first set and the 
back end of the boiler. ; 

“When greater strength is required, and three 
sets of hoops are necessary, it is recommended 
that they should be spaced in such manner that 
the first set be placed as before, within about 
9feet from the front end of the boiler, and the 
other two so as to divide the remainder of the 
furnace-tube into three equal portions. 

" Some boilers are made originally with a dia- 
phragm plate-stay, fixed midway between the two 
ends of the boiler. In such cases, where three 
set of hoops are required, it is recommended that 
they be spaced so that the first pair of hoops is 
placed as before, at about 5 feet from the front 
end, the second midway between the first and the 
diaphragm plate-stay, and the third midway be- 
tween that stay and the back end of the boiler. 

" The positions given above are not absolute, 
but approximate, as adjustments will sometimes 
be required to prevent the hoops falling on the 
ring-seams of rivets. Wherever it is practicable, 


om 


the angle iron hoops should be kept 6 inches free 
of the ring-seams of rivets. 

“It must be clearly understood that the above 
recommendations refer simply to the application 
of angle iron hoops as afterclaps to boilers origin- 
ally made without them. Angle iron hoops of 
the description explained above are by no means 
recommended for new structures, which should 
be strengthened either with flanged joints or 
hoops of T-iron, bridge-rail, or other approved 
section, applied to each of the ring-seams of rivets 
in the furnace and flue tubes, the hoops being 
used as covering strips for connecting the adjoin- 
ing belts of plating, and being riveted directly 
thereto without the intervention of ferrules. 
Should water-pockets or water pipes be introduced 
in flue-tubes, the ring-seams of rivets in the 
neighborhood of the furnace, if not throughout 
the entire length of the flue-tube, should never- 
theless be strengthened by flanged joints or encir- 
cling rings. 

“In conclusion, attention may be drawn to the 
importance of keeping the annular water-spaces 
between the angle iron hoops and the furnace 
tubes clear from incrustation, in order to prevent 
overheating of the plates. For this purpose the 
boiler attendant should be provided with a cranked 
chisel, for cleaning these spaces out, and instruct- 
ed to use it regularly. 
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Shifting Car-bodies. 

Ir is stated that the new sleeping coaches for 
the Erie Railway will be put on the road when 
the spring time table takes effect. "These cars will 
run to Chicago without change, notwithstanding 
the great difference in the gauges of the roads 
over which they run. Over the Erie road they 
will of course run on wheels of six-foot gauge. 
At Buffalo the cars will run under a hoisting ma- 
chine which will lift the car from the broad-gauge 
tracks. Should this newest thing in railroading 
be successful, it will relieve the public from many 
annoyances from varying railroad gauges, of 
which there are five (including the *narrow 
gauge ) in the countty. The attempt some years 
ago to make car-wheels movable on their axles so 
as to accommodate different gauges, it was thought 
at the time, would fill the requirements, and it has, 
to some extent, on freight-cars, the shifting being 
done by running the cars on gradually converging 
or diverging trucks until the narrower or broader 
gauge is reached. Then the wheels are again 
locked. 


Covering Wire with Rubber, Etc. 


A FOREIGN exchange describes as follows a new 
invention for covering wire with india-rubber and 
similar substances, and for making tubing of the 
same :—“ The machine, more particularly designed 
for covering telegraph-wire with insulating mate- 
rial, comprises a cylinder for holding the india- 
rubber or other gummy substance, and in this cyl- 
inder a screw of the same or nearly the same dia- 
meter extends through one end, and is supported 
in bearings and rotated by gearing applied outside 
the cylinder. At one end of the cylinder is placed 
the die through which the substance or compound 
is forced to form the covering or tube, and through 
which the wire and the substance pass together. 
The die is arranged at a right angle to the axis of 
the cylinder, so that the wire passes transversely 
across the end of the screw or at a right angle to 
its axis. In a line with the die and inserted 
through the opposite side of the extension piece 
is a tubular guide, through which the wire to 
be covered is admitted and passed to the die. 
At the rear end of the machine is placed a thrust- 
pin to receive and sustain the end of the screw 
against the back pressure. The thrust-pin is 
formed with a screw-thread, and is thereby adjust- 
able in a socket fixed on the machine.” 


BRITISH CAPITAL FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 
—A new joint-stock company has been formed in 
Glasgow for the purpose of acquiring and work- 
ing mines and other property in the State of Ohio. 
The property extends to 860 acres, and contains 
extensive deposits of black-lead, clay-band, and 
ball ironstone, besides coal and clay. The capital 
of the company is £250,000, in £10 shares, and 
mining operations have already been begun under 
the management of gentlemen connected with 
Glasgow. 
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LIST OF APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 


ON WHICH 


Provisional Protections 


HAVE BEEN OBTAINED IN ENGLAND BY OR FUR 
AMERICAN INVENTORS. 


| This istis condensed weekly from the ** Journalof the British 
Mery ee of Patents," expressiy for the '" AMERICAN 
ARTISAN." 


339.—8K WING LEATHER, ETO.—G. V. Sheffield, Providence, and 
G. K. Mellor, Woonsocket, R. I.—Feb. 7, 1872. 


406.—W EIGHING MACHINE.—A H. Emery, New York City.— 
Feb. 7, 1872. 


419.-8TEAM-GENRRATOR, ETC.—A. G. Buzby, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Y*eb. 9, 1872. 


20.—REFRIGERATING APPARATUS.—J. Gravenstine, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and De W. C. Taylor, New York City.—Feb. 9, 1872. 
421.—MOWING AND REAPING MACHINE.—W. Sprague, South 
Kingstown, R. I.—Feb. 9, 1872. 
437.—_APPARATUS FOR PROPELLING VESSELS.—W. Condell, 
New York City.—Feb. 10, 1872. 
450.—PosTaL CARD.—A. L. McCrea, Washington, D. C.—Feb. 
13, 1872. 


481.—CHARVESTING MACHINE.—L. Miller, 
15, 1872. 

495.—DUST-SHIELD FOR RAILWAY CARRIAGES.—W. McK. Thorn- 
ton and T. A. Buckland, St. Louis, Mo.—Feb. 16, 1872. 

500.—MANUFACTURE OF BOOTS AND SHOES, ETC.—W. J. B. Mills, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and De W.C. Taylor, Elizabeth, N. J.— 
Feb. 16, 1872. 

501.—SHUTTLE FOR WEAVING NARROW FABRICS$.—J. Martin, 
Lowell, Mass.—Feb. 16, 1872. 

525.—PACKING CAUSTIC ALKALIES, ETO.—J. H. Seibert, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—Feb. 17, 1872. 

530.—SAIL HANK.—D. G. Low, Chelsea, Mass.—Feb. 19, 1872. 

538.—CAR-CoUPLING.—F. F. Taylor and H. W. Larkin, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.— Fed. 19, 1872. 

536.—MACHINE FOR CUTTING TEXTILE FABRICS.—A. Warth, 
Stapleton, N. Y., and W. F. Jobbins, New York City.—Feb. 
19, 1872. 

531.—RAKE FOR HARVESTING MACHINES.—D. M. Osborne, Au- 
burn, N. Y.—Feb. 19,1872. 

538.—LaWN-MOWING MACHINE.—E. G. Passmore, Philadelphie, 
Pa.—Feb. 19, 1872. 


Akron, Ohio.—Feb. 
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OFFICIAL LIST OF PATENTS 


ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES 
PATENT OFFICE 
For the Week ending March 12, 1872, 


AND EACH BEARING THAT DATE. 


(Reported officially for tha American Artizan."] 


PATENT CLAIMB, DRAWINGS, AND SPECIFICATIONS.— Owing 
to the constantly increasing number A ae issued, we 
have—as we must have done sooner or —ceased to pub- 
lish the Claims, and instead thereof we publish the names of 
the patentees, with the titles of their inventions, with de- 
scriptions on another page of some of the more importanttn- 
ventions ; but we are prepared to furnish immediately on 
application, or by return mail, w requested by letter, a 
copy Ps the claims of any cages d patent, for ß cents. 

We also F whole specification of any 
patent issued since Ni 20,1866, for - - $125 

We will also supply a sketch of the parts claimed in any patent, 

or a full copy of the drawing thereof, at charges varying 
from $1 upwards. 


ADVICE TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


Whenever asked, we will promptly send, gratis, our recently pub 
lished pamphlet, entitled ‘IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR 
INVENTORS AND PATENTEES,” containing details of the 
proceedings necessary to be taken by inventors desirous of ob- 
taining Letrers-Patent in the United States. Also, Instruc- 
tions to Paten‘ees concerning Re-issues, Extensions, In- 
fringements, Foreign Patents, etc. 


Addvess BROWN, Coomss & Co., Solicitors of American and 
Foreitn Patents. 189 Broadway, New York. 


1241411. —MANUPACTURE OF Dres.—Freeling W. Arvine, Fair 
Haven, Conn., assiguor to George F. Champney, Taunton, 
Mass. 

121415.—MECHANICAL PowER —Noah A. Baker, 
himself and J. O'Hara, Jun., Covington, Ky. 

121416.—PAWL ATTACHMENT.—Noah A. Baker, 
himself and J. O'Hara, Jun., Covington, Ky. 

124417.—A NIMAL TRAP.—Lafayctte C. Chamberlin, Osawato- 
mie, Kan. 

124,418 —BAGGAGE-CHECK.—Marion N. Coe, Water Valley, Miss. 

. 124,419.—PRESERVING Woop.—Seth L. Cole, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

124,420.—P ROCESS OF PRESERVING Woop.—Seth L. Cole, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Ante-dated March 2, 1872. 

124.421.-BorLer-TUBE ScRAPER.—John Collicott, West Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

121.422.—DBorT FOR DOUBLE Doors, gTC.—David B. Conklin, as- 
siznor to himself and Nathaniel Conklin, Hardwick, N. J. 

1241423.—BooK-sUPPORT.—Jay Densmore, Holley. assignor of 
one-half his right to Charles B. Sparrow, Knowlesville, N. Y. 

121,421.—DoonR-LOCK.— Wilson P. Dodson, Philadelphia, Pa. 


121.425.—H YDROCARBON-Y A POR BURN ER. — H. William Dopp and 
Michael J. Stark, Buffalo, N. Y., assignors to William 8 
Mead, New York City. e 

124,426.—TOBACCO-0OUTTER.—John Elberwelser, 
Ohio. 

1241 427. —APPARATUS FOR PRESS-DYEING STRIPES FOR FLAGS.— 
De Witt C. Farrington, Lowell, Mass. 

124,428 —APPARATUS FOR PRxss-DYRING STARS FOR FLAGS.— 
De Witt C. Farrington, Lowell, Mass. 

121.429. CMUCILAG E-HOLDEW.—Alexander Hamilton Fatzinger, 
New York City. 

121,430.—Ra1L WAY CaAmn-COUPLING.—Amos C, Fell, Caledonia, 
Ohio. Ante-dated Feb. 21, 1872. 

124,431.—MaCHINE FOR SHEETING DoveH.—Dwight B. Fuller, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

121.132.—M RDICINE-CHEST FOR VETERINARY SURGEONS.—John 
W.Gadsden, Philadelphia, Pa. 

124,133.—C A RRI AGE-8EA T.—Simon P. Graham, London, Canada, 
assignor to Theodore Comstock, Ezra Booth, and Henry F. 
Booth, Columbus, Ohio. 

124434.—Pv M P.—Ed ward Graser, Union City, Pa. 

124,435.—SPOK E-SHAVR.— Jacob Groben, assignor to himself and 
Samuel D. Sikes, Buffalo, N. Y. 

124.436.—SP RING BED-BoTTOM.—Samuel M. Guest, assignor of 
one-half his right to William A. Le Row, Chicago, III. 

121437.—T y PE-wnITING MACHINE.—Benton Halstead, assignor 
of one-third his right to Joseph W. Miller, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

124,433. —LocK-HINGE FOR TABLES, ETC.—Eli E. Hendrick, Car- 
bondale, assignor to himself and Walter W. Winton, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

121439.—M R&TALLIG STUFFING-BOX.—William H. Holland, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Sia Rea Maciing.—William G. Kenyon, Wakefield, 
R. LI 


assignor to 


assignor to 


Cincinnati, ! 


124.441.—MANUFACTURE OF ILLUMINATING-GAS FROM COAL- 
TAR.—Joshua Kidd, New York City. 


121,442.—- Bor. - Moses D. Kinkade, Brooklyn, N. Y. Ante-dat- 
ed Feb. 22, 1872. 


121,443.—-Tool-naxDTRk.— Warren M. Kuight, Greenfield, Mass, 


124,444.—Horsk-CoLLar CAT. - Arnold P. Mason, assignor of 
two-thirds of his rigut to William H. Bard, Franklinville, 
and Gilbert W. Strong, Machias, N. Y. 


121,415.—BROOM-HOLDER.—H race B. McCool, Pottsville, Pa. 


124.446.—ORNAMENTING HARNE883.—Franz Meinberg, New York 
City. 

121, 1.—E X TENSION-TAnL&E.—VW11l 
R. I. Ante-dated Feb. 24, 1872. 


124,448.—BRICK AND Mortar Hop.—Carl Roehl, Chicago, III. 
121,49.—S8TAPLE FOR BATCHELS.— William Roemer, Newark, 
N. 


Pond, Jun. Woonsocket, 


121,450,.—CoTTON-PLANTER,—NiIls F. Sandelin, New York City. 


Ante-dated Feb. 22, 1872. 


121.451.—A TTACHMENT FOR TRACES.—Peter J. Schmitz, Winona, 
M 


inn. 
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Brown, Springtleld, Vt. 


| 121,482. —MACHINKE FOR DRESSING BOOT AND SHOE HEELS.—Wil- 
t 


[Mar. 20, 1879 


124,452. — HonsESHOKING-JACK.—John Shimer, Scranton Station, 
Iowa. Aute-dated Feb. 29, 1872. 


124,453.—FI REPROOF BUILDING.--Samuel W. Sisson and W. 
Chauncey Wetmore, Pulaski, Mich. 


124.451.—CoFFER-POT.—J. R. Smith, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor 
Io a Orge H. Crittenden, Chicago, Ill. Ante-dated Feb. 28, 
ia. 


121,455.—PRUNING-suBakS.—Oscar Snell, Williamsburg, Ohio. 
121,456.—STOY E-PIPE DaMPER.—James Spear, Philadelphia, Pa. 
124 457.—Soa P-COOLER.—James D. Sturges, Chicago, III. 


124,458.—MkpICAL COMPOUND FOR CURE OF YELLOW FEVER, 
ETC.—Tunomas II. Thompson, assigner to himself and T. J. 
Ellis, Grenada, Mass. Aute-dated re. 22, 1522. 


W F. Thurston, Cambridgeport, 
ass. 


121,460.—P RINTING-PRESS.—Stephen D. Tucker, New York City. 


124,461.—APPARATUs FOR SroNGING CLorn.— Edward Utley, 
Appleton, Wis. 


124,462.—TRA-KETTLE.—James W. Ward, assignor to himself 
and g: Boone McLure, Wneeling, W. Va. Ante-dated Feb. 
„1812. 
121,463. —F LOCK-GRINDER.—James Waterhouse, Passaic, N. J. 
124,454.—F RUIT-GATH £RER.—J ason Waters, West Sutton, Mass. 


121,165.—BEER AND WATER COOLER.—Jolin Weinberger, New 
Orleaus, La. Ante-dated Feb. 22, 1872. 

eT e Can.—John Widgery, Plumstead, Eng- 
und. 


121,461.—S M KLTING-FU RNACE peter M. Wilson, Brooklyn, 
N. X., assignor to himself, Manning Merrill, and Edward W. 
Merrill, New York City. 

121,463.—CA RRIAGE-WHEEL.—Jacob Woodburn, St. Louis, Mo., 


POE to Woodburn Sarvin Wheel Company, Indianapolis, 
n * 


124.469. —- RACK For Hats, BUNDLES, xro.— Charles A. Young, 
Providence, R. I. Ante-dated Feb. 21, 1872. 


124,470.—Uprigut Prano.—Oskar Altenburg, New York City. 

124,471.— Wa TER- WHEEL — Vincent M. Baker, Preston, Minn. 

124,472.—W ATER-WHEEL.—Vincent M. Baker, Preston, Minn. 

124,413.—BA CK-BRACK.—Edmund P. Banning. Jun., assiguor to 
“ Banning Truss and Brace Co.,“ New York City. 
121,414.—U TERINE SUPPORTER.—Eduiund P. Banning, Jun, as- 
signor to“ Banning Truss and Brace Co.,“ New York City. 
124.415.— TRUSS.—Edmund P. Banning, Jun., assiguor to“ Ban- 
ning Truss and Brace Co.,“ New York City. 

121,476.—CLUTCH FOR MACHINERY.—Francis G. Bates, Spring- 
field, Mass., assignor to himself. Peter Ferguson, New 
Haven County, and Rutus Baker, Middletown, Conn. 

124,477.—F ENCE.—Albert C. Betts, Troy, N. Y. 

121,418.—A NIMAL-POK E.—Burton E. Blakslee, Medina, Ohio. 

121,479.—MACHINERY FOR BURNISHING IE SHANKS OF BOOTS 
AND SHvg8.—Jumes K. Blanchard, Frederick S. Hunt, Lynn, 
and Augustus C. Carey, Malden, assizgnors to themselves and 
Dean Peabody, Lynn, Mass. 


121,480.—GANG-PLOW.—Samuel D. Bowen, and Americas M. 
Abbot, Stockton, Cal. 


121,481. —SrkAM-CYLINDER FOR FINISHING CLOTH.— Adna 


121,518. —STKP-L^DDER.—Orange M. Sweet, assignor to ; 
miah O. Brown, Forestville, N. Y. à ie iig 


121.5139.—LiFTING-JACK.—Beers B. Tomlinson, Mt. Carroll, In. 
i ENGINE.—Silas E. Tuttle, Evansville, 
8. 


124.521.—GIRDER FOR RAILWATS.— Richard M. Upjohn, New 
York City. 

124,522.—Hon sLED.—Jobn Wampach, Shakopee, Minn. 

— TORRE S. Warren, Fish kill-on-the-Hudson, 


124,524.—84 w-MILL.—Samuel Weymouth, assignor to H. F. Sny- 
cene G. 8. Snyder, Williamspoit, and Antes Snyder, Free- 
port, Pa. 


121,525.—O vgRSHOE.—John Wild, assignor to the Woonsocket 
EA ia Company, Woonsocket, R. I. Ante-dated Feb. A. 
ine 
124,526.—La ppER.—George W. Willis, Atchison, Kan. 


124,527.—ELasTric GORING FOR BOOTS AND Suors.—Charies 
Winslow, Boston, Mass. 


124,528.—WINDOW-SASH SUPPORTER.—Ralph L. Young, North 
‘Topeka, Kan. 
121,323.—F RICTION-CLUTCH.—Henry Aiken, Philadelphia, Pa. 


124,520,.—A PPARATUS FOR HEATING AND EVAPORATING Li- 
QUIDS BY S8TEAM.—Benjamin T. Babbitt, New York City. 


124,531.—ELEVATOR CONNKCTKED TO WAGON-BODIES.—Matthew 
G. Balfour, Mason Cl. y, lowa. 

124,532.—HITCHING AND SIGN PosT.—Charles F. Barnard, Victo. 
ria, British Columbia. 


124,533.—Hatk REsTORATIVE.—Edward W. Barnes, Syracuse, 
N.Y. Ante-dated Feb. 28, 1872. 


124,534.—FiRE-EXTINGUI8HER.—Edward Barrett, assignor to 
himself and Daniel L. bratne, New York City. 
124,535.—Door FOR GRAIN-CAES.—John Bassler, Galesburg, M. 


124 ,536.—CHURN-DASHEK.—Silas E. Bauder, Birmingham, Onio. 
Ante-dated March 8, 1872. 


124,537.— TH RKE-HORSE EQUALIZER.—Jobn Blackwood, Litho- 
polis, Ohio. 


dd!!! ia Felix Boudrye, San Francisco, 

Cul. 

124,539.—MKANS FOR SECURING COVERS OF MILK-CANS.—Nel- 
son C. Darnap, Argusville, N. Y. 


124,40.—P&kRMUTATION Lock.—William C. Bussey, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


124.511.—FiRE-ESCAPE LaDpER.—Carl Gustav Buttkereit, To- 
ledo, Iowa. 


121.512.—7MANUFACIURE OF INDIA-RUBBER CLOTH Goops- 
Wheeler Cable, Boston, Mass. 


121,513.—CLoTüES8-DRIER.—James Caffrey, Covington, Ky., u. 
signor to Closson & Timberlake, Ciucinnati, Oliio. 


121544.7M A NUFACTURE OF WRITING-INK.—Jobn W. Carter, 
Boston, Mass. 


124,515.—C1GA R-HOLDER.—John K. Chase, assignor of one-half 
his right to George W. Corey, New York City. 
124,546.—FAUCcET.— William Cleveland, Orange, N. J. 


124,547.—Horsk- YOKE.—George P. Cole, assignor of two-thirds 
i 1 ri A p Clemons Hathaway and William C. Moore, 
udson, Mich. 


121,543.—W A8SHING MACHINE.—James E. Connolly, Dublin, Md. 


124,549.— W INDOW-CORNICE.—Daniel Cony, Augusta, Maine, and 
John H. Norcross, Melrose, assignors to themselves and E. 
R. Wigyin, Boston, Mass. 


124,550.—PAPER-FEEDING MACHINE.—Aaron M. Crane, Staun- 
ton, Va. Ante-dated March 1, 1872. 


124,551.—PROPELLING Cars BY STATIONARY POWEBE.—AjJlett 
R. Crihfield, Lincoln, III. 


121,552.—CoMBINED HaAT-RACK AND UMBRELLA-&TAND.—Jóhn 
W. Currier, Springfleld, Mass , assignor of one-half bis right 
to Remington James, Luckgort, N. Y. 


124,553. —A RTIFICIAL Fu EL.—Horace Cutler, Springfeld, Mass. 
Ante-dated March 8, 1872. 


121,554.—WHEEL FOR VEnICLES.—James Davis, Long Island 
City, N. Y. Ante-dated March 9, 1872. 


124,555.—Suow-8TAND FOR WINDbOWS.—John P. Doughten, Wil- 
mington, Del. - 


124,556. —L1NK.—George W. Dyer, Crestline, Ohio. 


124,553.—M ANUFACTURE OF IMITATION MARDLE.—Josiah S. 
Klliott, Chelsea, and John F. Wood, Everett, Mass. 


124,558. MANUFACTURE OF MrtLLSTONK&S.—Josiah 8. Elliott 
Chelsea, und Johu F. Wood, Kverett, Mass. 

124,559.—P ROCESS OF REPAIRING MILLSTONES.—Josiah S. Elli- 
ott, Chelsea, and John F. Wood, Everett, Mass. 


124,560 —SAFKTY-SHOK FOR RatLwayY-caks.—Samuel W. Emery 
a P. Doyen, Portiand, Maine. Ante-dated March 

L] ive 
124,561 —AUTOMATIC SAFETY-GATES FOR RatLways.—William 
H. Emmons, New York City, and John H. Lee, Boston, Mass. 


121.562 —MANUFACTURE OF IMITATION  MARBLE.—Ado!ph 
Fischer, New York City. 


121,563 —Pump.—Patrick Foley, Adams, N. Y. 

124,564.—STRaw-STACKER.—Shelby Fullen, Franklin, Ind. 

PCW Gardner, Louisville, 
y. 

124,566.—CoMBINED TooL.— Thomas Garrick, Providence, N. I. 

121567, LAMP-EXTING UISHER.—Jchn M. Goodridge, Norfolk, 
a. 


liam H. Busn, New Haven, Conn. 
124.483.—MaCuHINE FOR CUTTING, STAVES.—Adam Cook, St. 
Clair Borough, Pa. 


124,454.—CENTRIFUGAL MACHINE FOR DRAINING SUGAR, ETC.— 
John Corby. assignor to Hugh W. Lafferty and Robert Luffer- 
ty, Gravesend, Eugland. Ante-dated Feo. 29, 1872. 


124,485.—COMPOSITION FOR JOURNAL-BKARINGS. — Sylvester 
Croll, assignor of two-thirds his right to Reuben T. Barrett 
aud Edward T. Plush, Philadelphia, La. 


124,486.—CORN-HUSKERS.—James M. Evarts, New Haven, Conn. 
i a aR Fox und Audrew Fox, Avoca, 


124,485.—SrINDLE FOR SPINNING MACHINES.—Thomas H. Gray, 
Walpole, Muss. 


124,489.—Saw-seT.—Albert Harper and John Wirfflein, Waverly 
Heights, Pa. 


124,490.—CaR-COUPLING.—Henry Hawley, Lynchburg, Va. 

124,491.—WINDOW-84a8H BEARING.—Jolin B. Hornbake, Green- 
tieid, Pa. 

124,492.—CONSTRUCTION OF FUNNEL ATTACHMENTS FOR LIQUID 
MkEASURKS.—Cornelius C. Judwin, Honesdale, Pa. 


121,4193.—A TTACHMENT FOR SEWING-MACUINES.—JOha C. Jen- 
sen, Chicago, III. Ante-dated March 2, 1572. 


121,194. — 0 YSTER-8TEAMER.— William A. Jones, Erle, Pa. 


124,495.—A M MONIA GAS-ENGINE.—Emile Lamm, New Urleans, 
Lu. 


R II. Landon, Princeton, Can- 
ada. 


124,497.—HACKLING MacuiNE.—Louis F. Lannay and James 
Webb, Baltimore, Mu. 


124,498.—MINERS’ BOOTS AND SHoks.-—-George Latham and 
John Burton, Jeddo, Pa. 


124,499.— * INDMILL.—Giles Mabie, Dixon, III. 
121,500.— V KLoCIP£DK.—David Martin, Harrisburg, Pa. 


124,501.—SHU TTLE-ACTUATING MECHANISM Fin LooM8.—Tlios. 
Martin, assignor to the Boston Klastic Fabric Company, 
Cheisea, Muss. 


124,502.—F ence.—John McKnight, Romulus, N. Y. 
124,503.— Door-SECURER.—Bryaut H. Melendy, Amherst, N. H. 


124,504.—CONSTRUCTION OF HarTs.—Jolin T. Moore, Havre De 
Grace, and Kavand K. Hawley, Baltimore, Md. 


121,505.—FiIRE-LIGHTER.—James R. Murphy, Chicag », III. 


MERC ke mace ADJUSTER.—Andrew Z. Neff, Amster- 
ain, N. 


124,507.—8»P&gING DBED-BoTTOM.—Warren Owen and Stephen 
Harter, Piercetown, Ind. 


1234,508.—G A TE.— William H. Phillips, Staunton, Ind. 


121,509.—COMPORITION PAYEMENT.—Thoinas Price, assignor to 
nliuself and Joun D. ourtun, t'ittsburg, Pa. 


121,510.—ExPLOsIV& COMPOUND FROM GUN-COTTON.—Hobert 
Funshon, Newcastle-upon-E yne, England. 


124,511.7DOA T-DETACHING APPaRaTUS.—Christian Quaritius, 
Cuuarsle, N. x. 


124,512. -Suok. Joshua P. Rand, Dallas City, III. 
124,513.—8 rEAM-GENERATOR.—Dav;d Renshaw, Syracuse, N. Y. 
124,514.— BU CK LE.— Robert F. Russel, Hazleton, Pa. 
121,515.—FASTENER FOR THX MEKTING-RAILS8 OF Sasngs.—Wil- 

ham E. Sparks, ussigaor to Sargent & Co, New Haven, Conn. 
124,516. —F&NcE.—John H. Stone, Chapel Hill, Tex. 


124,517. -TÁooL-HANDLX FASTENING.—Alanson R. Sweat, assign- 
or to himseif and B. B. Mastick, Harlan, Lowa. 


121,561.—M ACHINE FOR MAKING T(N-LINED LEAD PiPE.—James 
I. Granniss, New York City. 


124,569. MACHINE FOR PAINTING WIRE-CLOTH.—Samuel Graves, 
San rraucisco, Cal. 


E Tap AND CUTTER —John Gunn, Webster, 
neS 


124,571.—Ga NG PLow.—George W. Haines, Maine Prairie, Cal. 
Ante-dated March 7, 1872. 


124,572.—Rorarky ENGINE.—WiIlliam Hall, Freeport, Ill. 


121,533 —ANTI-FRICTION JouRNAL.—Alexander W. Hall, Adri- 
an, Ohio, and Melville E. Dayton, Syracuse, N. Y 


124.574.—TRACTION ENGINE.—William Wallace Hanscom, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


121,515.— Tov .—Joseph M. Hartz, New York City. 

124,576.—MANUFACTURK OF Brrpn-caGes.—Julius Hepp, assis 
or to O. Lindemann & Co., New York City. 

124,577.—F URNITURE-BUTTON.—Jonathan H. Howeroft, asigi: 
or to Joseph Hargrave, Cincinnati, Olio. 

124.578.—SEPARATING OnES.—Alfred Huet and Alfred Geyler, 
Paris, France. 


124,579.—Corrre-Pot.—William Nelson Hutchinson, Welles 
bourne, Bideford, England. 

124,580.—SNAP-HOOK AND DBrckLE.-—Louis B. Jackson, Dels- 
ware, Ohio, assignor to himself and Daniel B. Groff, Indian 
apolis, Ind, Ante-dated March 1, 1872. 
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124,581.—Cakr-BRake.—J. Wiley Jacobs, Jeffersonville, Ind. - 

124,592.—-REFLECTING CHANDELIER.—Charles F. Jacobsen, 
New York City. 

124,593.—MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL STONE.—Thomas A. 

Jebb, Buffalo, N. Y. 


—pvsT-PAN.—Ralph S. Jennings, Philadelphia, Pa. An- 
te-dated March 9, 1872. 


124,535. —PoTA TO-DIGGER.—M ses Johnson, Three Rivers, Mich. 
121,586.CHARROW.—Alvarado Jones, Randolph, Wis. 
121,587.—H A RV ESTE R.—J. Herva Jones, Kockford, Ill. 
144,588.—8TRIKING-BAG.—Simon D. Kehoe, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


121,589.-DEVICR FOR LUBRICATING LOOSE PULLEYS.—Frede- 
rick Keifel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


14,599.—BR1CK MACHINE.—Philip H. Kells, Adrian, Mich. 
124,591.—( Canceled.) 


141592.—BRAKE FOR INCLINED PLANES AND HorsTS.—Leopold 
Klee, Pittsburg, Pa. 


124,503.—G 4 RDEN-PUMP.—Carl G. Korth, Carlstadt, N. J. 


11591.CRLORIDE OF CALCIUM ENGINE.—Emile Lamm, New 
Orleans, La. 


593.—MoDE OF LUBRICATING AXLES OR J OURNALS.—Robert 
. Laney, Cumberland, Md. 


14,596.-LUBRICATING WHEEL OR PULLEY.—Robert Vance 
Laney, Cumberland, Md. 


124.5. - BOX AND SLEEVE FOR WHEELS AND J OURNALS.—Rob- 
ert V. Laney, Cumberland, Md. 


12.598 —ELASTIG BATTING OR WADDING FOR UPHOLSTERY 
Jic A ail Lindsley and John Mackintosh, Pawtuck- 
et, H. 1. 


121599.CFAnnrC FOR HEAD-COVERINGS.—Henry Loewenberg, 
New York City. 


121,00.—G AT &, —J ohn C. Long, Eaton, Ind. 


124,601.—CasK AND BARREL.—John Marshall, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ante-dated Feb. 21, 1872. 


121,6602.—T «1LOR'S ScALE.—Hugh Matheson. Toronto, Canada. 
121,008.—W ASH-BOILER.—Jolin T. Maxson, De Witt, lowa. 


144,644 —Corp-cLamp.—Samuel W. Meredith assignor to him- 
self and Irvin Robblus. Greensburg. Ind. 


1246055 —BREAD-TOASTKR.—Daniel Miller, aseignor [to himself 


and Jacob Miller, Marietta, Ohio. 


121.606. —TaROTTLE-VALVYE LEVER ron Locomorives.—John 
Mills, Newfield, N. J., »ssignor of one-half his right to Thom- 
as Timmins, Philadelphia, Pa. 


121,601.—P HOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS.—Robert II. Mime, Edge- 


field Court House, S. C 


121509.— WA&H-BOTLER.—Joseph Moreland, Thomas P. Reay, 


and John M. Lazier, Morgantown, West Va. 


121,609, —CoMBTNED BEDSTEAD AND W ARDROBE.—Jolin A. Mor- 
gan, Bioomfleld, Iowa. 


121610 CHoLDER FOR PAINTER'S UsE.—Samuel J. Newell, Diri- 
go, Malne. 


Q2,611.—METALLIC LaTHING.—Kittil Nirison, Chicago, III. 
Ante-dated March 8, 1872. 


12162.—PAPER-MAKING MaCHINERY.—Thomas Nugent, Whip- 
pany, N. J. 


121,613. -RATLROAD-CAR VENTILATOR.—Robert L. Omensetter, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


14.6!11.—HorsTING APPARATUS AND SAFETY-HATCH.—James 
W. Osgood, assignor to Harriet Osgood, New York City. 


14.615.—IMITATION GOLD VARNISH.—Richard Parke, assignor 
to himself and Hannah B. Mountain, New York City. 


14.616.—ORNAMENTING Woop, METAL, ETC.— Richard Parke, 
assiznor of one-half his right to Hannah B. Mountain, New 
York City. 
124,617.—CEMENT FOR MENDING CHINA, GLASS, ETC.—Robert 
W. Patten, New York City. 
sy la al LvnRICATOR.—Thomas H. Paul, Frostburg, 


121,619.—D1&€ FOR FORGING HARROW-TEETH.—John Pedder and 
George Abel, West Pittsburg, Pa. 


MINE ees PaAVEMENT.—Amos H. Perkins, Chicago, 


121,621.—V ELOCIPEDE.— Louis G. Perreaux, Paris, France. 
124,622.-CANAL-BOAT.—Isaac M. Perry, Slate Cut, Ind. 
144,6.3.—RatLway Froe.—Denison C. Pierce, Clayton, N. Y. 


H1621.—WATER AND SEWER Pipe.—James S. Pierson, New 
York City. 


124,625.—RalLWay STocK-car.—Amos Rank, Salem, Iowa. 
124,626.—RalLWay STOCK-CAR.—Amo08 Rauk, Salem, Iowa. 
124,627.—Hince.—Victor Rathknecht, Chicago, III. 
124,628.—H ARN ES8-8N AP.—Samuel Reynolds, Alleghany, Pa. 
121.629.—-CIa R MacaIne.—Richard B. Robbins, Adrian, Mich. 
124,630. —ORNAMENTING FURNITURK —James E. Rogers, Chel- 


zw MM, assignor to George W. Downli g, Providence, 


124,631.—E x TENSION SHELF OR BRACKET.—Anthony Rosenfield, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


121,632.—LET-oFF MECHANISM FoR Looms.—Charles R. Saat- 
weber, New York City. 


124.633,—F UR TASsRL.— John Schmid, assignor to himself and 
Gustav W. Brostrom, Boston, Mass. 


14,64.—DusT-BRUSII.—Augustus Schelling, Erie, Pa. 

121.635.—F 18H1NG-SEIN E.—Henry Smith, Salem, Mass. 
121,636.—W AGOX-BRAK E.—A dam Snyder, Knox Township, Ohio. 
121,637. -Qua R TZ MILL.—William C. Stiles, Nevada City, Cal. 


1 AND SHOE SUAVYE.— Byron A. Stockwell, Sutton, 


121,639.—8TEA M-PU MP.—Chiarles Swinscoe, Boston, Mass. 
DM eee eee enen P. Tenant, East Germantown, 


124,641.—8TEA M8HIP AND STEAMBOAT BUILDING.—Ambrose W. 
Thomson, New York City. 


124.642.—LUBRICATOR FOR CAR-AXLE BoOxes.—Joseph 
Brooklyn, N. Y. SORE TEMS 


121,43.—CoRN-PLANTER.—John M. E. Valk, assignor to Joh 
E. Valk, Baltimore, Md. e 9 


F H. Van Cleve, Ypsilanti, 


121,645.—-M ACHINE FOR THREADING METALLIC SCREWS AND 
Bolrs.— Benjamin L. Walker, Sing Sing, N. Y. 


14M9. RAILWAY RAIL CIAIR.— John G. Wands, Nashville 


144,611. —BoRING-MILL.—Jerome Wheelock, Worcester, Mass. 


121,618.—CA R-COUPLING.—Henry E. Wolcott, assignor of one- 
fourth his right to Chas. G. McGowan, and one-fourth his 
right to Nathan Munro, Elbridge, N. Y 


124,649, — W ASHING-MACHINE.—A8à E. Worden, Smyrna, Del. 


124,650.—PAPER-CUTTING MACHINE.—Joseph Warell, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, assignor to Joseph 5. Sanborn, New Y ork City. 


124,651. —WN A8HING MacurNE.—James E. North, Owego, N. Y. 


^ia TO IMITATE HAIB.— Werner Stauf, Bonn, Prus- 
8 N. 


RE-ISSUES. 


4,794. —BUTTON-HOLE ATTACHMENT FOR SEWING-MACHINES.— 
(viv. A)—Samuel J. Baird, Waynesborough, Va. Patent 
No. 97,856, dated Dec. 14, 1869. 


4,795. —MECHANICAL MOVEMENT.—(Div. B.)—Samuel J. Baird, 
Waynesborough, Va. Patent No. 97,556, dated bec. 14, 1869. 


4,196.—APPARA'TUS FOR TESTING CANS, BARRELS, ETC.—Willlam 
D. Brooks, assignor to Mary C. Brooks, Baltimore Md. Pat- 
ent No. 121,581, Dec. 5, 1871, 
4,797.—SEALING Dip-PIPKS OF GAS APPARATUS —Rufus B. 
shapman, assignor, by mesne-assignments, to John C. Chap- 
man, Frederick J. Davis, aud Joun F. Farnum, Waltham, 
Mass. Patent No. 117,602, dated Aug. 1, 1871. 


4,798.—MEDICAL COMPOUND OR COFFEE ANTIDLTE.—Edelmar 
De Hays Saint Cyr, Lowell, Mass. Patent NO. 121,665, dated 
Dec. 5, 1871. 

4,799.—Boor AND SHOE STRETCHER.— Warren Holden, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., assignor, by mesne-assignments, to the Stiles & 
Parker Press Company, Middletown, Conn. Patent No. 
12,193, dated Muy 1, 1855 ; extended seven years, 


4,800.—A PPARATUS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF ILLUMINATING- 
GAs.—Kdward Jones, assignor to the American Congas 
Light Improvement Company, Boston, Mass. Patent No. 
116,450, dated June 27, 1871. 

4,801.—HOISTING APPARATUS FOR COAL-BARGES AND FOR 
OTHER PuRPosks.—Julius A. Preston, assignor, by mesne- 
assignments, to tlie Ainerican Coal-Barge Company, New 
Haven, Conn. Patent No. 69,245, dated Sept. 24, 1861. 


4.802. ROTARY Pump.—Anthony Sluthour, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio. Patent No. 102,057, dated April 19, 1870. 

4,803.—DEODORIZING WaTER-CLOSETS.—George E. Waring, 
Jun., Newport, R. I., assignor to the Earth-closet Company, 
Hartford, Conn. Patent No. 90,709, dated June 1, 1569, 

4,804.—DEODORIZING WATER-CLOSETS.— (Div. B.)—George E. 
Waring, Jun., Newport, R. I., assignor to the Earth closet 
ee Hartford, Conn. latent No. 90.709, dated Juue 1, 

4,805. - APPARATUS FOR ROLLING BOOT AND SHOE SEgAMS.—John 
C. White, assignor, by mesie-ussiguments, to Allen W. 
8 Auburn, N. Y. Patent No. 39,515, dated Aug. II. 
1863. 

4,806. STEAM AX D Gas ENGINE. —-HJoel A. H. Ellis, Springfield, 
Vt. Patent No. 108,571, dated Oct. 25, 1510. 


DESIGNS. 


5,639.—CARPET PATTERN.—AIphonse J. Bouct, assignor to Hen- 
ry Jecks Dixon & sons, Kidderminster, Huglaud. 


5,610 to 5,645.—CaRPET-PaTTERN.—Arthur M. King, assignor to 
Henry Jecks Dixon & Sons, bidderminster, England. 


5,615 and 5.647.—CABPET-PATTERN.—Archibald McCallum, Hal- 
tees England, assignor tu Joseph Wild & Co., New York 
sity. 
5,648.- METAL PAIL or Can.—George C. Napheys, assignor to 
George C. Napheys & son, Philadelphia, Pa. 


5,019 and 5.650 —CaRPET-PATTERN.—Edward Poole, Halifax, 
England, assignor to Joseph Wild & Co., New York City. 

5,651 and 5,652.—CARPET-PATTERN.—Herbert Robinson, Hali- 
fax, England, assignorto Joseph Wild & Co., New York City. 


TRADE-MARKS. 


694.—'* AMERICAN STERLING” 
Company, New York City. 


695.—M EN's Boors.—Clement, Colburn & Co., Boston, Mass. 
696.—W HisKy.—Frieberyg & Workum, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


697.—SUGAR-OURLD Haus, ETC.—James Morrison & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


ss NETS E ALLOYS.—Phosphor-Bronze Company, Pittsburg, 
a. 


699.—BRARINGS OF BRONZE ALLOYS FOR AXLES, ETC.—Phos- 
phor-Bronze Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 


700 and 701.-CANNED AND PRESERVED VEGETABLES, ETC.— 
Sleeper, Wells & Aldrich, Burlington, N. J. 


102.—W nisky.—Walsh, Brooks & Kellogg, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


METAL.—Amerlcan Sterling 


EXTENSIONS. 


19.487.—CoN TINVOUS METALLIC LATHING.—Birdsall Cornell. 
March 2, 1858. 


19,462 —STRAW-CUTTER.—Thomas H. Willson and Dauiel T. 
Wiilsou. Feb. 23, 1854. 


e 9———— 


APPLICATIONS FOR EXTENSIONS. 


OPPONENTS Of extensions must file written objections in the 
Patent Office at least 20 days before the day-of-hearing ; and on 
that day, at noon, they must appear personally, or by proxy, at 
the Patent Office, and state the reasons of their opposition. All 
testimony—pro or con—must be taken and transmitted in ac- 
cordance with the official rules, which will be furnished on ap- 
plication. Tue, under- named patentees have recently peti- 
tioned for extensions (for seven years) of patents grantedto 
tuem in the year 1358 :— 


JOEL F. KEELER, Pittsburg, Pa.— Pl «t/orm Scales.—Patented 
June 8, 1858; testimony will close on May 7, next; last day for 
filing arguments and examiner's report, May 17; day-ot-hear- 
ing, May 32. 

L. B. Srorrs, Canton, N. Y.— Tulor's Pressing Machine.—Pat- 
ented June 8, 1858; testimony will close on May 7. next; last 
day for filing arguments and examiner's report, May 17; day- 
of-hearing, May 22. 


JAMES A. WOODBURY, Boston, Mass.— Planing Machine.—Pat- 
ented June 8, 1858; testimony will close on May 7, next; last 
day for filing arguments and examiner's report, May 17; day- 
of-hearing, May 22. 


WILLIAM H. Seymour and DAYTON S. MORGAN, Brockport, 
N. Y.—Zarvesting Machine.—Patented June 8, 1858 ; testimony 
will close on May 7, next; last day for filing arguments and 
examiner's report, May 17; day-of-hearing, May 22. 


ABIAL C. Herron, New York City.—Serring-machine.— 
Patented June 15, 1858; testimony will élose on May 14, next; 
last day for filing arguments and examiner's report, May 24; 
day-of-hearing, May 29. 

STUART PERRY, Newport, N. Y.— Combination Lock.—YPatent- 
ed June 22, 1858; testimony will close May 21, next ; last day for 
filing arguments and examiner’s report, May 31; day-of-hear- 
ing. June 5, 

H. BRADFORD, Reading, Pa.— Ore-separator.—Patented June 
23, 1858; testimony will close on May 28, next; last day for fil- 
ing arguments and examiner's report, June 7; day-of-hearing, 
June 12. ; 

WILLIAM POWELL Wark, New York City.— Ear, Cheek, and 


Chin Muffs.—Pateited July 6, 1858; re-issued Feb. 12, 1567 ; testi- 


mony will close on June 4, next; last day for filling arguments 
and examiner’s report, June 14; day-of-hearing, June 19. 
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D. D., OF ILL.—Seven volumes of common clay in powder, 
seven volumes of burnt fire-clay, and one-half vo.ume of 
sawdust, mixed and burnt at a white heat, will provide a 
strong and porous material tht will readily permit the 
passage through it of liquid hydrocarbons, and will proba- 
bly serve your purpose very well. 


E. G., OF Mars.—Regnault determined the compressibility of 
mercury for each atmosphere at three and one half mil- 
Months of its bulk, and that of water at forty-seven mil- 
lionths of its bulk. 


N. L., or IND.—Bones contain nearly fifty per cent. of gelatine, 
but on’y from twelve to fifteen per cent can be extracted by 
simple boiling. The well-known process of dissolving away 
the lime by muriatic acid, which leaves the gelatine intact, 
has been practiced by breaking the bones small and treating 
them in leaden tanks with four times their weight of acid 
diluted with water to six degrees Beaumé. 


M. R., or VT.—A white soft-soap may be made by mixing 
whale-oil and tallow in the proportions of forty parts by 
measure of the first and sixty of the latter, and boiling with 
one hundred and fifty pounds of potash lye, at twenty-two 
degrees Beaumé. 


O. C., or Pa.—The best authorities on leather manufacture 
advocate steam-pipes for heating drying lofts instead of 
hot air forced in by blowers. Steam-pipes are, furthermore, 
found to give a much more uniform and reliable heat than 
stoves. 


R. T., or N. H.—You can probably render your harnesses im- 
pervious to water by thoroughly impregnating them witha 
mixture made in the proportion of twenty-one gallons of 
pure whale-oil and fifteen to seventeen pounds of indta-rub- 
ber shreds. Heat these ingredients together at a tempera- 
ture of from 194? to 240% which wili insure the dissolution of 
the rubber. 

G. S. W., or N. Y.—Your scarifier for sending a jet of flame 
down upon the weed-covered su face of the ground is new 
to us, but we do not see wherein it is preferable to the plan 
of using a hot iron roller for the same purpose. It may, 
however, possess merits not fully shown in your somewhat 
rude sketch. 

L. T., or R. I. Road engines propelled by jointed legs acting 
to push the machine along were proposed more than half a 
century since. They have been proposed for steam-plowing, 
and the same principle of operation has been experimentally 
applied on canal-boats, but success in either case appears to 
have been very slight. As you suggest, a toy locomotive 
could doubtless be made on that system that would afford 
considerable amusement. ^ 

METALLURGIST, OF N. J.—A mechanical puddler in which the 
puddling tool received a reciprocating motion from a crank 
on the end of the vertical shaft was described ín the London 
Mining Journal some three or four years ago. But we can- 
not recall eitherthe date of such publication or the details 
of the apparatus. 

L. S. O., OF MixN.—You will probably find that a sheet of 
lead or other similar metal placed between the thicknesses 
of leather forming the sole of à boot or shoe, will be quick- 
ly d sintegrated by tlie bending of the sole, and fail entirely 
to secure the waterproof conditions looked for. 

— 4 — 


Street RATILWAVS IN LONDON.— With tram- 
ways much progress has been made of late in 
England, and there are at present being worked 
in London and its suburbs alone no less than 26 
miles, while 33 more are already authorized by the 
Legislature, making a total of 59 miles, 
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KENNEDY’S PATENT PRE SSER-FOO T 
LIFTER FOR SEWING-MACHINES. 

THE improvement herewith illustrated relates 
to that class of sewing-machines in which the 
presser-foot has a reciprocating movement in a 
vertical direction, as for example the Grover & 
Baker machine, for which the device is more es- 
pecially designed. Hitherto, in this class of sew- 
ing-machines the presser-foot bar,in rising and 
falling, has produced a corresponding movement 
of the lifter, throwing it to and froat each up-and- 
down movement of the presser-foot, causing no 
little noise, and by its jumping motion in close 
proximity to the work being very annoying to the 
operator. To avoid these objections, the improved 
appliance is formed with an open eye, b, for its fit 
over and clip of a lifting partition, c, that divides 
an upper orifice, d, from the slot, e, in the slide or 
bar, f, of the presser-foot, B, said slot providing 
for the adjustment of the presser-foot to different 
thicknesses of cloth. C is the presser-arm or frame 
in a slot, at the top 
of which the lifter, 
A, is inserted, and 
so that on throw- 
ing said lifter back 
till its rear edge, h, 
rests on the bottom 
of said slot, or lies 
parallel therewith 
or thereabouts, the 
presser-foot is lift- 
ed and kept raised 
by the lifter, A, 
from contact with 
the cloth. The front 
edge, i, of this lift- 
er, against which 
the back of the bar, 
f, rests, is of a 
curved form, and 
the lifter generally 
of a shape so that, 
every time the pres- 
ser-foot rises and 
falls, a correspond- 
ing movement or 
backward and for- 
ward motion is com- 
municated to the 
lifter, as hereinbe- 
fore referred to. 

This continuous movement and consequent 
rattle of the lifter is avoided by constructing it as 
represented in the engraviug, in which the lifter, 
Al, is formed with a straight front edge, i!, at the 
back of the presser-foot bar, f, of a length equal to 
the full stroke of said bar, so that the presser-foot 
in rising and falling has no action upon the lifter, 
which remains motionless and silent. Further- 
more, said lifter is formed with a tooth or shoulder, 
k, arranged to rest against the presser-arm or 
frame, C, and serving to keep the lifter from pitch- 
ing forwards and becoming detached or displaced 
when the thickness of the material under the 
presser-foot causes the top of the slot, e, in the 
bar, f, to project above the upper outer end of the 
open eye, b, of the lifter. The straight edge, il, and 
shoulder, k, combined, make the lifter, A!, perfect 
in every respect, both as regards its retention in 
place and non-interference by the bar, f,in the 
working of the presser-foot. 

This improvement was patented through the 
* American Artisan Patent Agency," Dec. 26, 
1871, by Theodore W. Kennedy, of New York 
City. 


Labor:saving Machines. 


THE beneficial effect of labor-saving machines 
in improvingthe condition of workmen, itis stated, 
has been exemplified by the application of the 
sewing-machine to the manufacture of shoes. The 
workmen of Lynn, Mass., who in 1862 were earn- 
ing ten dollars a week without the assistance of 
the leather sewing- machine, are now, it is reported, 
earning fifty dollars a week with the aid of this 
useful apparatus. The inventor, who in 1862 was 
threatened with mob violence, is now considered 
by the workmen as their greatest benefactor. 
Within the last ten years the town of Lynn has 
doubled in population and taxable property, and 
it is estimated that forty-four million dollars have 
been saved to the whole country by the invention 
of the sewing-machine as applied to the manufac- 
ture of articles of leather.— Public Ledger. 


ThezOldest American; Coal-mine, 


A LOCAL correspondent of the Richmond (Va.) 
Whig says: —“ Probably it is not generally known 
among the citizensof Richmond, that the vicinity 
of our city was the site of the first coal-mine in 
this country. Bituminous coal was here mined 
as early as 1700,and in 1775 was extensively used 
in the vicinity. During the Revolution a Rich- 
mond foundry employed this coal in making shot 
and shell for the use of the Continental forces. 
From a local celebrity it gradually obtained a 
national renown, and in 1789 it was being sent to 
Philadelphia, New York, and even to Boston. 


— — 


EF Panama Steamship? Lines. 


THE extension of ocean steam navigation in 
connection with the Panama Railway is becoming 
more remarkable from day to day. English and 
American lines are enlarging the number and im- 
proving the character of their steamers, and are 
bringing the Pacific ports of North and South 
America in close communicatian with ports on 
both sides of the Atlantic. A new English line, 
“The White Star,” will place their first packet 
on the ocean in May. It is said that the French 
flag will also soon appear upon the Pacific. 


——— 2282 — 


Milk-pan Materials. 


THE ordinary tin milk-pan, when new, is a 
cleanly utensil, but requires constant care to keep 
it in good condition, and when worn to the surface 
of the iron is likely to give a bad taste to the 
contents. The keeping of the crevices in the 
seams clear of fermenting caseine, etc., is also a 
matter of considerable trouble. In small dairies, 
scalding with hot water must remain the only 
popular mode of preventing mischief from this 
source; but in large ones, where expense can be 
afforded to secure better results, it would be well 
if an apparatus were so contrived as to throw a 
steam-jet forcibly against the inner surface of the 
pan. Zinc has been proposed as a material for 
milk-pans, but should never be used, because the 
lactic acid combines with the easily oxydized sur- 
face of the zinc to form & poisonous salt. Glass 
is the most innocuous and easily cleaned of all, 
but its fragile character and great first cost put 
it beyond the reach of most dairymen.— Weekly 
Evening Ma. 

[The above is suggestive of certain improve- 
ments needed in the dairy business, one of the 
most extensive in the country, and likely to re- 
ward the inventor.—EDs. 


JAGER'S PATENT CARRIAGE-COUPLING, 


THE device represented in the accompanying 
engravings is designed to prevent the annoying 
rattling frequently experienced from the use of 
the coupiing ordinarily used for connecting the 
thills or draught-pole of a carriage to its forward 
axle. Fig. 1 shows the device as attached to and 
arranged in suitable relation with the axle, and 
Fig. 2 is a separate view of that portion of the 
device the use of which constitutes the salient 
feature of the invention. 

The clip, A, is clasped upon the axle in the 
usual manner, and is formed with two screw. 
shanks, one shown at a, which pass through holes 
in the broader side of the V-shaped strap, B, in 
such wise that the nuts, b, hold the said strap 
firmly in plac» upon the lower side of the axle, 
with its socket end, i. e., that designed for the re. 


ception of the connecting bolt, projecting for. 
ward. It will be seen that the narrow side of the 
V-shaped strap is free or unconfined by the means 
used to secure the strap in place, and it should be 
mentioned that it is of a more or less elastic char. 


acter in a lateral direction, The adjacent end of 
the thill has an appropriate socket-iron, C, through 
the holesin which, and of course through those, 
c, of the strap, B, the connecting-bolt, D, is passed, 
thereby connecting the whole properly together. 
The elastic part of the strap pressing laterally in- 
ward against the socket-iron, or being suitably ad- 
justed thereto, insures that no space be afforded 
for the lateral movement of the socket iron upon 


the bolt, and thereby obviates the noise and rat- 


tling that would otherwise, as with the ordinary 
thill-coupling, be likely to occur, and to which 
reference has herein previously been made. This 
simple and convenient device was patented through 
the * American Artisan Patent Agency," Jan. 16, 
1872, by Benj. W. Jager, of Hainesville, N. J. 


STONE FOR THE CITY HALL FountvaAIN.—Sever- 
al large blocks of polished Quincy granite, intend- 
ed for the new fountain in the New York City 
Hall Park, were recently deposited on the site, 
and as soon as the weather moderates the stone- 
work will proceed. The main basin will be 30 feet 
square, and the four lunettes three feet in radius. 
The basin and fountain will be of light Quincy 
granite, with polished panels, and the principal 
shaft of dark granite, combined with Scotch gran- 
ite. A second basin, ten feet in diameter, will be 
surrounded by a band of colored encaustic tiles. 
The whole will be supported by a terminal of 
standard bronze, gilded by the electro-plating 


process. At each of the four angles of the foun- 
tain will be a lamp having five lights, and stand- 
ing on a pedestal of Scotc à granite. 
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IRON SHIPS FROM DENMARK. 

WITHIN a few days since, there have been lying 
at the wharf in New York City two iron vessels 
notable as being the first that, built in the ship- 
yards of Denmark, have come to this port. Though 
not of large size, registering about eight hundred 
and eighty-four tuns each, they are fine examples 
of iron marine construction. One of them, the 
Rolf, sailed some days before her consort, the 
Thorvaldsen, to which latter we devoted an hour 
or two in the inspection of her machinery, etc., 
and a brief sketch of which may be, at least, of 
passing interest. 

The Thorvaldsen is two hundred and twenty. 
eight feet long, thirty feet beam, and draws about 
sixteen feet when fully laden. Her engines, two 
in number, coupled direct to the propeller shaft, 
are of the inverted vertical compound variety, of 
sixty nominal horse-power each. The two boilers 
are return tubular, each fitted with two safety- 
valves, and conducting the steam, previous to its 
reaching the cylinders, through a superheater, 
heated by the waste gaseous products of combus- 
tion im the uptake common to the two. About 
fifty-five pounds pressure, we were told, is ordin- 
arily carried, to give a speed of from eight to 
nine knots. The consumption of fuel is stated 
at a quite low figure, from two and one-half to 
three pounds per horse-power per hour. An 
eight horse-power donkey boiler works the three 
hoisting winches on deck, and also the donkey 
pump, by which the ballast tanks are filled, 
these latter holding about two hundred and 
sixty tuns of water, and requiring, in filling, 
about three hours’ time. The main boilers are 
so connected with this donkey boiler that, when 
required, steam from the former may be run 
through the latter to work the winches and pump 
without firing up the donkey boiler—this, although 
a minor matter, aiding somewhat the convenience 
with which the working of the several apparatus 
can be carried on. 

There are some items in the construction and 
management of the boiler which, although well 
known to steam engineers as desirable, are not as 
commonly adopted as they should be. For ex- 
ample, every rivet-hole in the boilers is drilled 
instead of punched, thereby securing strong 
joints and avoiding leaks. The fire-boxes, more- 
over, fitted into the cylindrical boiler shells, 
are accurately turned in a lathe, and held in 
position by riveting to firmly placed angle irons. 
Surface condensers are of course employed, 
but the fresh water from them has systemati- 
cally mixed with it about seven ounces of sea or 


fro between ports on the Baltic. 


salt water to the gallon. 'This produces in the 
boilers, in the course of a transatlantic voyage, a 
scale about the one thirty-second of an inch thick, 
which is easily blown off on occasion, but which 
serves to protect the internal boiler surface from 
the corrosion that would otherwise occur from the 
copper salts dissolved in the water during its 
passage through the copper pipes of the con- 
densers, etc. 

The building of iron vessels in Denmark ap- 
pears to have, all things considered, been pushed 
with commendable enterprise, the constructors of 
the Rolf and Thorvaldsen employing about eleven 
hundred operatives in their works. The first 
vessels of this character turned out in Copenhagen, 
the seat of the industry, were of about fifty tuns 
burthen, and designed for transit and trade to and 
This was about 
fifteen years ago. At present, ships of one thou- 
sand tuns register are under way. One vessel 
now in process of construction would seem to be 
quite a curiosity of its kind, being designed for 
laying a cable between China and Japan, and fitted 
with multiform contrivances for laying down and 
taking up submerged wires, for diving, and the 
like. Some others are also mentioned to us as not 
only of very superior speed, but of unusual finish 
in all that pertains to their construction ; of such 
being the Titania, running between Copenhagen 
and Stettin, which is claimed to make fourteen 
knots an hour. This steamer is one hundred and 
fifty feet in length, and about twenty-five beam, 
and ten feet draught of water. She carries engines 
of the same power and character as those of the 
Thorvaldsen. The Dania, a passenger packet be- 
tween Copenhagen and Aalborg, in Jutland, has 
an oscillating compound engine, the high-pressure 
cylinder placed within the larger or low-pressure 
one, and each provided with its own pair of slide- 
valves. This vessel is stated to make the distance 
between the two places, one hundred and four 
miles, in about eight hours. From this and other 
data brought to our notice, it is evident that the 
famous little strip of land between the Baltic and 
the North Sea" is doing highly creditable work in 
this most important department of practical engin- 
eering. 


BOILER-PLATE MAKERS AND THE 
STEAMBOAT LAW. 

ACCORDING to the Jron Age, the new steamboat 
law, which went into operation Feb. 28, 1872, is 
exciting much opposition from manufacturers of 
boiler-plates. "The statute provides that all steam- 
generators for marine purposes shall be subjected 
to certain tests of its tensile strength, and be 
legibly stamped both by the manufacturer and 
by the United States inspector. This the pro- 
ducers choose to interpret as holding them respon- 
sible for the safety of boilers made from their 
material. For this reason, says our cotemporary, 
*the plate-makers will take no orders from the 
boiler-makers for iron to be used in marine boil- 
ers.” The Iron Age follows suit by stigmatizing 
the law as a blunder, and stating that the stamps 
* would be practically worthless as a guarantee of 
strength in plates which are liable to deteriora- 
tion after they leave the makers’ hands." All of 
which seems to us ridiculous, for there is no rea- 
son why a boiler-plate should be exempt from 
tests to prove its fitness for use, any more than 
should a chain-cable, a railway-rail, or a steam- 
boiler after it is finished. Bad construction would, 
of course, cause explosions even if boilers were 
always made of the best plates; but this is no 
cause why the great source of danger existent 


in the use of poor material should not be avoided 
in every possible way. And the necessity of leg- 
islation on the subject will be apparent as long as 
so much of the boiler-sheet in market is notori- 
ously made up of scrap imperfectly assorted, and 
subject, in the process of manufacture, to all the 
chances of imperfect welding. 

But we do not see that the law is justly open to 
the criticism made upon it. Certainly, if a boiler 
explodes, it will be much more to the advantage 
of the party who rolled the plate if he can show 
that, when it went from its hands, it was capable of 
bearing, and actually did bear, a strain much 
greater than it could properly be called upon 
to sustain when in actual use. The lron Age sug- 
gests that, if Congress honestly desires to dimin- 
ish the mortality on steamboats, it can very easily 
accomplish that result by enacting, in the place of 
the present law, provisions making those owning 
and using boilers responsible for their safety. This 
is right, assuming that a boiler is properly put to- 
gether and of suitable material when it is placed 
in a vessel, but under any other conditions it 
would simply make the owners of steam-vessels 
responsible for all the disasters that the cupidity 
of boiler-plate manufacturers or the carelessness 
of steam-boiler makers might bring to pass. 

— — 
BAND-SAWS FOR CUTTING LARGE 
TIMBER. 

THE substitution of a band-saw—an endless 
serrated strip of steel running continuously over 
pulleys in one direction—for the old style of re- 
ciprocating gig-saw, produced in many kinds of 
wood-working a decided revolution in the greater 
speed with which the work could be performed. 
But few would suppose that the same principle 
could be adopted to advantagein sawing the large 
logs from American forests. This, however, has 
been done, and sawing machines constructed on 
this principle, capable of sawing stuff forty-eight 
feet in length, are for sale by firms located both 
in Philadelphia and London. We do not know 
that these have yet been used to an extent war- 
ranting the belief that they will prove more use- 
ful for ordinary saw-mill work, or for sawing tim- 
ber which two circular saws, one above the other, 
are found capable of cutting into plank. But for 
various special purposes, like the shaping of ship 
timber and many others, this adaptation of the 
band-saw seems to possess much merit, and will 
doubtless meet with extended favor, and may pos- 
sibly admit of modifications in its structure now 
unthought of. 

As concerns the proportions of the machine as 
made for heavy sawing, we find the diameter of 
the wheels over which the saw passes stated at 
six feet. These wheels are of wrought-iron, and 
are tightened against the saw to a tension of from 
two and one-half to ten tuns, the uppermost wheel 
being vertically adjustable a distance of twenty 
inches, and having its shaft, four inches in diame- 
ter, of steel. The shaft of the lower wheel is 
of wrought-iron and is half an inch greater 
in diameter, and the journal-boxes of both are 
lined with hard brass. The log carriage is com- 
monly made with especial reference to the variety 
of work for which the machine is designed, and of 
course varies according to circumstances. For 
resawing, feed.rolls are fitted to the apparatus. 
The production of large machines of this kind fur- 
nishes & good example of what may be done in 
extending the utility of an invention merely by 
the application of mechanical judgment without 
any exercise of what can be properly called in- 
ventive skill. 
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THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF PRACTICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

THE stated monthly meeting of the New York 
Society of Practical Engineering took place on 
the evening of Wednesday, March 13, in the Geo- 
graphical Rooms (Cooper Union), James A. Whit- 
ney in the chair. Valuable papers on “The Ap- 
plication of Electricity in the Regulation of Rail- 
way Traffic" and on “ Steam Towage on Canals " 
were read by Mr. Frank L. Pope and Mr. D. D. 
Williamson, respectively. Both papers will, in 
due time, appear in full in our columns. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We wish our readers to understand that, in freely publishing 
con n'tnicationa, we do not hold ourselves responsib'e for the 
0 Xinions of our correspondents, inasmuch as we may occ ion- 
ally publish views opposed to our own. 


Messrs. EDITORS :—A curious action that inva- 
riably results from the explosion of fulminating 
mercury (percussion-cap powder) I have never 
been able to account for. It is this, that nearly the 
whole force seems to be expended in a downward 
direction. I have seen two ounces (adulterated) 
exploded on a two-inch plank and shatter it, mak- 
ing a hole as if a shell had fallen on it, and smash 
the floor two foot ten below it. 

If exploded on a platter placed on the cobble- 
stones of a road,it will drive the pieces down into 
the spaces between the stones, and many such in- 
stances might be mentioned. 

For this I cannot account, the pressure of the 
atmosphere being equal in all directions; nor does 
it act like gunp»wder, for it has exploded at a dis- 
tance not further than two feet of another quan- 
tity without firing it. I wouli like Prof. Van der 
Weyde or some scientist to give us a reasonable 
explanation of this phenomenon, which to me is 
utterly inexplicable. Yours, 


MACHINIST. 
TiFFIN, Onto, March 5, 1872. 
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Messrs Epirors:—Tie primary cause of the 
leakage in roofs is internal heat, warming the roof. 
boards on the upper part of the roof to a higher 
degree than the boards on the lower part—the dif- 
ference between the apex aud the eave in the attic 
being shown by tlie thermometer to be from six to 
eight degrees. Hence the snow melts from the 
apex and congeals as it descends to the eave, form- 
ing an ice-dam along the eave, which obstructs 
the passage of the water, and produces a reflux 
through the covering of the roof, of whatever ma 
terial. Not only shinzle or slate roofs but metal 
roofs are equally liable to this leakage, for the ice 
contracts the metal, and opens crevices for the 
water. 

To prevent this effect, let the internal heat of 
the attic be raised at the eave, or diminished at the 
apex, or both, so as te equalize the temperature, or 
make it warmer at the eave than at the apex. The 
primary cause being thus removed, the effect ceas- 
es. The snow melts from the eave before it melts 

from the apex, and no ice-dam appears and no leak 
ensues. How equalize tlie internal heat of the 
attic so as to reverse the natural order of things? 
My (patent) process is to expose the outer covering 


of the roof at the eave to the internal heat, and 
protect the covering at the apex from the heat by 
a variety of mechanical devices, any one of which 
may be effectual, and all of which may be used 
together. For instance, open the jointa between 
the roof-boards as you descend from the apex to 
the eave, taking care to have them perfectly close 
at the apex and on the upper part of the roof, and 
leaving an inch or two between the boards on the 
lower part ; then a brick tile or metal tube should 
be laid under the outer covering on the lower part 
of the roof, warmed by the internal heat of the 
attic, or by tappinz the flue of the chimney, or by 
a gasburner or common lantern or lamp. The 
ice, if formed, will thus disappear in a few min- 
utes, but, as a general rule, it will never appear. 
The skillful artisan must exercise his judgment 
in applying heat, for, as no two cases are precisely 
alike, .no absolute rule can be specified for all 
cases. I have opened the joints of my roof on the 
lower part and closed them above, and then tapped 
my upper chambers by a ventilator placed over 
the gas-burners, thus throwing the heat directly 
under my eave in the attic, and the result is that 
the snow melts from tlie eave and disappears from 
the lower part of my roof before it melts from the 
upper part, My ventilator is merely a two-inch tin 
tube, flush with the ceiling of my upper chambers, 
and running through the floor into the attic ab wut 
a foot from the wall, thus warming the bricks 
upon which the plate lies, and giving me a warm 
board and a warm brick to operate upon my eave 
and eave-trough. The leaky roof being thus dis- 
posed of, my process clears the eave-trough and 
conductor by Acat derived from the attic and the 
basement, without which, although the roof would 
not leak, the trough fills with ice and overflows, 
and the conductor bursts, etc., etc. 

The primary cause of this difficulty is that the 
mouth of the conductor gradually closes up when 
the weather suddenly changes from a thaw to a 
cold snap ; the drip from the roof finds the cold- 
est point at the mouth of the conductor, a nd 
freezes there first, then the water stagnates and 
rises up the conductor to the trouzh, and soon be- 
comes a solid column of ice, rendering them both 
useless for the rest of the winter. Now, heat the 
mouth of the conductor from the basement story, 
and let the heat ascend to the trough, through a 
flue space formed by doubling the conductor, leav- 
ing an inch between them; let the air-conductor 
enter the cornice under the trough, and leave a 
channel for the air to pass under the trough to 
the upper end, where there should be an inch 
hole, to create a current of air, under the bottom 
of the eave-trough. Heat the conductor by admit- 
ting air from any warm chamber, or gas light, or 
lamp in the basement, into the elbow of the air- 
conductor, which is introduced through the aper. 
tures of the basement wall. If the building is 
very high, admit heat from each story from the 
gas-burner or from any warm chamber. Protect 
the mouth of the water-spout with a valve, which 
will exclude snow and cold air, and open for the 
passage of the water. Thie ice from sidewalks 
may be removed upon the same principle, and 
save life and limb. Heat a brick tile from your 
gas-burner in the basement, or if the basement is 
heated by a stove, etc., admit the air of the cham- 
ber into a tile laid underneath the sidewalk; aud 
the snow-flake will be “one instant there, then 
gone for ever," Scarcely a day passes without ac- 
cident from this nuisance of slippery sidewalks. 
The cost of preventing is a mere drop in the buck- 
et compared with results. Respectfully, 

Nuran B. MILLER, 


Digest Google 


Italian Fire-proof Buildings. 


Hiram Powers, the sculptor, writing from Flor. 
ence to the Providence (R. L) Journal, describes as 
follows the manner of constructing the fireproof 
houses common in Italy. The plan would, doubt. 
less, have to be modified before it c uld be exten. 
sively adopted here, but the sketch is both inter. 
esting and suggestive :— 

* With regard to the thin arches built here for 
dwelling-houses, "The builders first throw up all 
the walls without any flooring whatever. The 
walls are bound, when necessary, all around with 
iron rods, varying from an inch to an inch anda 
half diameter. Standing below and looking up, 
you at first might not perceive a slight recess in 
the walls at the point where the arch is to rest. It 
is about one and a half inches deep and two anda 
half inches high. 


“ When they are ready to begin the arch, a stag- 
ing is made all around the room for the masons to 
stand on. They first of all make with plaster-of. 
paris a smooth place on the walls, on which to 
draw the curve intended for the arch. Of course, 
this curved line presents the appearance of a bow, 
the ends meeting at the base of the arch at each 
corner of the room. Bricks one foot long and six 
inches broad, and one and a half inches thick, 
well-burnt, but not so hard as to absorb water, are 
brought, and plaster-of-paris instead of mortar to 
lay them with. ‘The masons now stretch small 
cords across from corner to corner of each wall, 
the ends fastened six inches distant from the lat. 
ter, and on the curve of the arch. "They then, with 
trowel and brush, mix upon their boards a small 
quantity of plaster to the consistency of mortar, 
and each, taking a brick, applies the plaster to one 
end and one side of it, and instantly places it in 
position, where it is held for a moment to allow 
the brick, by absorbing the water, so to thicken 
and stiffen the plaster as to hold the brick in its 
place. 


“They then take another, placing it against the 
wall and the first brick, and so they go on until 
the four masons have projected their arch six 
inches out into the space, and inclined upward 
according to the curve of the arch. The masons 
now stretch their cords on the curve of the arch; 
another six inches out, and so they go on until 
some support is required, which is obtained by 
placiog four rafters from the center of eacli wall 
and all meeting in the middle of the space, so as 
not to project above the highest part of the arch. 
They then place a brick or two on each of these 
rafters end wise, until they touch both rafter and 
arch; a little plaster-of-paris is used to stay the 
bricks. This done, they go on again until the arch 
is completed. But note— where the bricks meetat 
the corners, they pass one another a little at every 
alternate row, so as to make a serrated junction. 
This makes the corners stronger than anywhere 
else. When the arch is done, it is nowhere more 
than an inch and a half thick, but you can safely 
walk upon it,and it sounds like a drum. The 
uppermost or garret vaults are usually stiffened 
with braces of bricks from the walls toward the 
middle. These vaults have no flooring upon them. 


“The vaults done, we now want to fill up the 
spaces and lay the tile floors. The first we do 
with a number of small arches, deep at the walls, 
but coming to nothing as they approach the center. 


These serve a double purpose—they brace adn 
stiffen the arch, and also fill up the spaces, ur 


til, by using old wall rubbish, which is lighter 
than sand, the ground for the brick flooring i 
prepared, which flooring is laid not with plaster- 
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of-paris, but with mortar. 


become as hard as the bricks. 


I could dig out with my nails. 


the main arch. 
„still think that if several builders could club 


together, it would be well to send out here for a 


mason who fully understands the matter. I have 
been told that there are arches of this description 
at Volterra which have stood certainly several 
thousand years. They are in the tombs of that 
very ancient city, and the arch is called The Vol- 
terrano I have seen these arches without any 
plaster on them, the bricks so laid as to present a 
beautiful mosaic appearance. The cost of them is 
very small, as you must have j erceived from the 
above description, and they are so light as to 
require no very great thickness of outer wall." 


-———$4——— 
Treatment of Oils. 


WE note among the latest English patents two 
or three treatments of oils for industrial uses, 
which, presumably, are new in this country. One 
of theze relates to consolidating and solidifying 
oils for the fabrication of floor-c'oths, etc. In the 
apparatus used, a circular oil-tank or receiver (hav- 
ing a conical-shaped lid, the apex of which has an 
opening) has arranged within it a perforated tube, 
connected to & pipe leading to a second receiver, 
for the drying ingredients (sulphate of copper, 
sulphate of zine, or sugar of lead, previously cal- 
cined and pulverized), which has a cover with 
small opening, and a lid. The powder is forced 
from the second receiver in and among the oil by 
afan,at a high pressure, thoroughly amalgamat- 
ing tbem and producing a solidifying effect. The 
solidified oil is then passed through rollera, and 
has pulverized litharge sifted over it. Any suit- 
abe pigment may be added. For floor-cloths, the 
product in a pug-mill or other masticator is, with 
a quantity of pulverized leather, cork-dust, saw- 
dust, or pulverized peat, thoroughly mixed, spread 
afterwards on a continuous sheet, and passed 
through rollers. When required of a harder 
nature, sulphur is mixed with it, and, when mold- 
ed into the required form, it is submitted to heat. 
For eovering telegraph-wires, the material is made 
of the same consistency as for floor-cloths, and is 
put on the wire by forcing it through a die, in a 
manter analagous to that in ordinary use for like 
Purposes with other compounds. 

The other alleged improvement refers to the 
treatment both of mineral and other oils by 
means of an apparatus comprising a connected 
series of vessels employed for effecting the proper 
mixing of usual acid with the oil ; and into the 
first of these the acid and oil are led continuously 
in suitable proportions by a funnel or pipe enter- 
lug at or dipping down to the bottom of the ves- 
sel. The mixture overflows from the first vessel 

by à pipe or funnel leading to the bottom of the 
Serond, and similarly to the other in succession. 
In each vessel an agitator insures the thorough 
intermixing of the acid and oil. From the mixing 
vessel or from the last, in a series, the mixture 
overflows into a depositing tank, divided by verti- 
cal transverse partitions extending close down to 


] have seen mortar 
in walls of six years’ standing, in Cincinnati, that 
| This is not the 
wallfor any kind of arch to rest on and against. 
Observe tha* the curves of the little arches on 
top of the main arch run counter to the curve of 
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Thus this thin arch is 
honeycombed, as it were, for ligutness, and it is 
so strong that a room twenty-five feet square is 
quite eafe for a dancing party. But it is import- 
ant that you have good mortar for your walls, 
mach lime, and little sand; the mortar should 


the bottom. 


whence they are drawn off by pipes. 


or for washing it. 


Compressed Air in Mines. 


ACCORDING to a German correspondent of Engi- 
neering, an extensive use of compressed air begins 
to he made in Continental mines chiefly for boring 


machines, coal-cutting machines, for raising stuff, 
and for lifting water. The mines of Westphalia, 
Friedrich, Wilhelm, and Tremonia have since 
then introduced the Sachse boring machine for 
sinking shafts and winzes. These machines are 
built and provided with air-compressing machinery 
by the Humboldt Engine-works, formerly Sievers 
& Co., at Kalk, near Cologne—a firm which, dur- 
ing fifteen years, has nlmost exclusive!y produced 
machinery for the purposes of mining, smelting, 
dressing ore, salt, phosphorite, ete. Coal-cutting 
machines, such as Firth's and others, are gradually 
finding their way to our collieries. At some pits 
of the Wuron District, near Aix-la-Chapelle, com. 
pressed air is occasionally used for raising water, 
and the contrivance is exceedingly simple. It 
consists of a closed iron cylinder about 5 feet high 
and 213 feet diameter, which is provided with a 
valve at the bottom, and placed on the bottom of 
the shaft. Through the top goes a pipe from the 
surface to near the bottom valve, and there are 
besides one inlet and one outlet pipe for the com- 
pressed air connected with the cylinder. When 
this is filled with water through the bottom valve, 
air is admitted, which presses the water in the 
first-mentioned pipe upwards through a common 
pump-valve; then the air is allowed to escape by 
the outlet, when instantly the cylinder fills again 
with water, and the compressed air is turned on 
anew. This exceedingly simple machine ig verv 
useful, though not very economical, as compressed 
air is still rather expensive; however, one such 
machine requires only one man to handle it. It 
does at the mines of the Wuron the work of fif. 
teen men employed on hand-pumps. 


— 4 t 
Removing Old Paint. 


RESOLVENTS are not resorted to to any great ex- 
tent by carriage-painters in the removal of.old 
paint. Doubtless, the majority of painters have 
experimented with chemical mixtures claiming to 
be a great improvement over the old plan of soft. 
ening the paint by heat, but we think our experi- 
ence will agree with others in this, that, while a 
chemical mixture may perform its work well and 
speedily, in so far as dissolving the paint is con- 
cerned, it also goes further and attacks the wood, 
leaving it in a furzy and gummy condition, on 
which it is difficult to get paint to dry firmly. 
House-paintera use chemical burners to but a lim- 
ited extent. Although their work is not required 
to be so perfect as that of the coach-maker, at least 
in Philadelphia such is the case. The charcoal 
furnace appears to be the favorite means with 
them of laying bare the wood, and when properly 
made it certainly performs its part well. The 


furnace is simple in construction, being nothing 


more than a small sheet-iron box with a handle. 


The intermediate partitions are by 
preference set nearer the entering sides of each 
compartment, and the mixture,descending through 
the narrower space thus formed, rises up the 
wider space, and overflows from compartment to 
compartment in euccession. Whilst the mixture 
flows through the compartments, the tarry matter 
and acid separate from the oil, and portions de- 
scend to the bottoms of the several compartments, 
The same 
apparatus is used for treating the oil with alkali 
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One person can do the work, but general'y two 
persons are emploxed, one to hold the furnace, and 
another, who is skillful with the chisel er knife, to 
remove the paint and regulate the distance to 
which the furnace shall be held from th- paint, 
an important item, for when the body of old paint 
becomes very hot it vitrifies, and when again it 
becomes cold it clings with greater tenacity than 
before it was heated. The furnace would te the 
most economical device in a shop not supplied 
with gas. But shops lighted with gas can have 
nothing more economical, speedy, and free from 
deleterious effects than that of a gas-jet. All that 
is required are a few yards of rubber tubing, ar- 
ranged to suit one of the gas pendants. The tube 
can be held in the left hand, and the knife or chisel 
in the right. The jet or flame is then made to 
strike the surface, and, when the paint is warmed 


through, the knife is used quickly in removing it. 
The gas-jet does not give out a great amount of 
heat, and therefore does not injure the joints of 
the body, or draw out the oil from the wood to 
an extent that delays the after painting. 
moving paint, the heat should never be so intense 
as to quickly raise it up into blisters, it is only 
necessary to warm it through.— Coach. makerg 
International Journal. 
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METAL MARKET. 


[Corrected weekly for the American Artisan."] 


New Yore Cirr. Saturday, Mar. 16, 1872. 


IRON, 
Cig, Scotch, No. 1 (cash), per tun ......... $33 00 @ 35 00 
do. American, No. 1 (cash)............... 35 00 @ 36 00 
do. do. S§öO A 33 00 @ 34 00 
Swedish, ordinary sizes 105 00 @120 00 
euin) MEE 72 50 (Q 77 50 
rr ⁰ AAA ao c EL 77 50 @ 85 00 
Rodes erisir eee wi e EE 82 50 @120 00 
Horse-8hoe ... eee mete EV 9500 Q — — 
Mhh ³⁰³¹--äꝶ -= lotus. eens 100 00 @145 00 
ll 8 100 00 @125 00 
Nail-rods, per IluWDDbDbUj̃⁊ . eens — 6%@ — — 
II/ VVT — TQ — — 
M enna aire ee g e — WS 
STEEL. 
Bars, bert cant, warranted, per d. — 18 @ — 19% 
/// dd eiee Ce ide —16 Q — — 
do. second quality..................... — 151g, — — 
do. third quality ...................... — 123 -. 
Saw- plates. circula - Ul — 20 G — 30 
Double-ahear, warranted............... e. —18 O — — 
Single. (Os ccce root A nane RARUS ——0—— 
Montague & Co. (cast bars). siete scale — 154g — — 
Machinery, round ... ................... — 11 Q — 13 
German, bes — 11 @-— 
40. gOBL.. cs ora ee aces bes — 10 8 — — 
do. ( ss —9 @-— 
Blister, warranted.............eceeeeeees — 14 8 —— 
do. common 5 e. — 10 Q — — 
Jessop & Sons’, common — 17 3 — — 
Double-refined .............. ee as — HLO — — 
Stone-ax shapes... ......... —— .. — BQ — 
ZINC. 
Mussulman and American, per lbb) €x O — 9 
Solder. per dvb. . 22 G — 23 
Ainesss iy Suck es — 16 @ — 17 
Spelter......... WU eee Ree altaya new ER e. — 7 G — UM 
Copper, old exe aye van io ada — 177 @ — 
Brass; dO. oe n eee . — 14 @-—— 
Nails, roofing, per keg.................... 150 G — — 
do, do. tinned................ .... 1250 Q— — 
LEAD. 
American, per 1001bs.... ......... usua 7 50 @ 800 
in.... 8 7 50 G 8 00 
|, 8 — 8 50 @ 9 OC 
Pipe and Sheet. . 859 @ 90 


In re- 
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NEW AMERICAN PATENTS. 


WE give, as follows, notices of some of the most 
interesting inventions for which Letters-Patent of 
the United States have recently been issued :— 


MANUFACTURE OF WINDOW-GLASS.—C. F. Cars- 
tens and T. H. Schwencke, Chicago, I11.— March 5.— 
This novel process relates to forming concavo-con- 
vex window-glass, with its edges all in the same 
plane, and with its smoothness and transparency 
unaffected by coming in contact with any molding 
surface, by means of an open metallic frame. 


MANUFACTURE OF PAPER PULP.—G. De Mailly, 
Argenteuil, France.— March 5.— In the operation 
of this invention is employed a rotary grooved 
cylinder with grooved blades, india-rubbers for the 
distribution of pressure, iron checks and guides to 
suitably arranged grooved plates, and a novel 
chemical process for preparing the filaments 
or subjecting them to the action of the ma- 
chine. 


MANUFACTURE oF HARD SuGAr.—J. O. Donner. 
Williamsburg, N. V., and S. S. Hepworth, Yonkers, 
N. Y.— March 5.—This comprises the preparation 
of hard sugar in a centrifugal machine by the use 
of a magma consisting of a saturated solution of 
sugar at a higher temperature mixed with crystals 
of sugar at a lower temperature. Also, the prepara- 
tion of hard sugar in a centrifugal machine, by 
passing & saturated solution of sugar at & higher 
temperature through soft sugar already formed in 
the machine at a lower temperature. Also, an 
interior removable frame used in combination with 
the basket of & centrifugal machine. 


STOVE PLATFORM.—W. Westlake, Chicago, Ill. 
— March 5.—This platform for stoves consists of a 
metal covering and & wood interior. The corners 
are made by first spinning a disk of metal to the 
required shape, and then cutting the same into 
four pieces, each to cover one corner. 


GAS-RETORT.—J. Butler, New York City.— 
March 5.—This improved gas-retort is composed 
of an outer retort and basket, between which is 
an annular space, the basket having a perforated 
bottom, whereby the gas and vapors are made to 
permeate the mass of heated coal in its course to 
the gasometer. 


IRON SHUTTER AND Door.—J. W. Hoyt, Spring- 
field, Mass.— March 5.— This improved iron door 
is constituted by two or more sheets of corrugated 
iron placed together, with their corrugations ex- 
tending at right angles to each other, and inclosed 
at their edges by a channel iron, the whole firmly 
secured together by bolts or rivets. 


APPARATUS FOR DYEING YARN.—T. Sheard, Lit- 
tle Falls, N. Y.— March 5.—This inventor claims 
the use of two or more sets of clamps used suc- 
cessively, the second applied before the first is 
removed, so that the threads of yarn or fabrics 
may be held in exactly the same relative position, 
while the other part is inserted in the second dye- 
ketrle or vat. Also, the use of blocks of wood, 
rubber, or other material, by means of which the 
dyeis prevented from entering the enda of the 
clamps and coloring the yarn higher than is de- 
sired. Also, a peculiar form given to the clamps, 
whereby the lower edge, when the yarn is com- 
pressed, is dropped below the top of the kettle or 
vat and immersed in the dye, while it is kept in 
the same position by resting the handles upon the 
edge of the kettle or vat, and the greater weight 
of the lower edge of the clamps keeps them in 
that position and immersed in the dye without 
causing the dye to overflow. 


FEEDER FOR PEGGING MACHINES.—G. M. Cram, 
Rindge, N. H.—March 5.—This improvement in- 
cludes the combination of a feed-wheel, arranged 
to engage with the side of a strip of wood, a 
driving spring with connecting gearing, and a 
channeled feed-box. Also, the combination with 
a spring peg-feeder of a stop-pawl, arranged to 
engage either with the strip of peg wood when in 
position or with the driving mechanism. 


MACHINE FOR SEWING BOOTS AND SHOES.—C. 
O. Crosby, Milford, Conn.— March 5.—The essen- 
tial features of this improvement are found in the 
combination of a needle carrying one thread, a 
race, and a shuttle carrying a second thread, so 
arranged that the shuttle moves in a path diagon- 
al to that of the needle. Also, the combination 
with a needle, race, and shuttle, arranged as just 
specified, of a cam or its equivalent for operating 


holder to different thicknesses of bolt-heads is 
projected, and whereby, on taking out the cone, 
which is free from jamming or slipping, provision 
is made for introducing a bolt of any desired 
length through the holder to the dies. The in. 
vention also includes the arrangement of the dies 
in peculiarly constructed die-holders within the 
Stocks, whereby the dies may be utilized by re. 
cutting till worn out or nearly so, and yet a fair 
and sufficient hold be obtained for them. Prori. 
sion likewise is made for the lateral adjustment of 
the dies, whereby, if unequally tempered, the 
work may be thrown more on one side than tle 
other, and the thread may be brought up on bolts 
of diminished size, likewise whereby the dies are 
securely held in position. Furthermore, the in. 
vention consists in & combination with a screw. 
cutting machine of an oil pump worked from the 
mandrel which rotates the dies, and serving t 
lubricate the latter as required. 


WATER AND SEWER PIPE.—James S. Pierson, 
New York City.—March 12.—This invention con. 
sists in a corrugated sheet-metal pipe lined with 
hydraulic cement on its interior and coated exter. 
nally with asphalt or other waterproof material 
to protect it from corrosion on the outside, while 
the hydraulic cement not only protects the sheet- 
metal from corrosion internally, but gives a smooth 
or clear finish to the interior, and is not liable to 
be eaten away by acids or otherwise injured by 
chemical action, and imparts no obnoxious flavor 
to the water or fluid passing through the pipe. 
The corrugations of the sheet-metal body are an- 
nularly arranged, and, in addition to imparting 
strength and relieving the rivets which secure the 
same of strain, serve to hold the lining of hydrau. 
lic cement to its place. A pipe thus made is at 
once cheap, light, and capable of sustaining a very 
heavy pressure. 


SAFETY HOISTING APPARATUS.—James W. Os. 
good, New York City.— March 12.—This invention 
consists in a combination with a hinged hatch, or 
pair of half-doors forming a single hatch to each 
floor, of mechanism connected with the hinged 
portion of the hatches, for effecting a gradual 
lowering of the hatches after the cab or platform 
has passed up through, and for opening said hatch- 
es in the descent of the cab or platform, both 
movements being effected by the action of the 
latter through the intervention of levers connect. 
ed with said mechanism. The hatches are opened 
during the ascent of the cab in a gradual and 
easy manner by curved lifters attached to the cab 
or platform, which lifters also serve to gradually 
lower the hatches after the cab, in its descent, 
passes them. Furthermore, the invention consists 
in a combination with each hinged half or portion 
of the hatch of sectional racks or ratchets arranz- 
ed on the under-side of the hatch, and so that, ou 
the latter being opened or raised, said racks form 
continuations of the safety racks ordinarily em- 
ployed up the sides of a hatchway for safety 
pawls applied to the cab or platform to bite into 
in case ot accident or derangement of the hoist- 
ing rope. The invention also comprises a hate 
formed of two hinged portions divided diagona!ly 
in relation with the hinges, to provide for a close 
fit of the hatch with the uprights or guides of the 
hatchway, when said guides are arranged opposite 
the angles or corners of the cab, as in hatchways 
situated in proximity to two adjacent walls of à 
building, and under other circumstances. 


HEATERS FOR EVAPORATING LIQUIDS AND 
OTHER SUBSTANCES.— Benjamin T. Babbitt, New 
York City.— March 12.— This invention consists in 
a tubular device of novel construction, designed to 
be placed as an appendage within pots or other 
vessels, the contents of which require to be heated 
or evaporated, and which is effected by steam. hot 
water, or air made to circulate through said device. 


Cask on BARREL.—John Marshall, Brooklyn 
N. Y.—March 12.—This invention is similar in 
certain of its features, and has for the most part 
like objects in view to the wood-cased metal cask 
or barrel, for which letters-patents were issued to 
the same inventor on the 18th day of July. 1871, 
but it essentially differs therefrom in the construc 
tion of the metallic body, which is made up of 
two or more longitudinal sections, instead of tw? 
transverse sections united at the bilge, the same, 
however, being combined with metal ends of § 
flattened concave form, so that when wooden 
heads are inserted between the projecting ends of 


the shuttle. Also, the arrangement of a lubricat- 
ing device in connection with the shuttle-race, so 
that the point of the needle will receive the lu- 
brication. 


GLASS Press.—H. J. Leasure, Wheeling, West 
Va.— March 5.—The gist of this invention is found 
in the combination with a glass press of a system 
of blow-pipes, two or more in number, attached to 
the frame or non-moving part of the press as a 
permanent part thereof, and having air-discharge 
openings opposite to each other and opposite to 
the plunger or other part that is to be cooled. The 
claim also covers the system of pipes described, 
adjustably attached to the framework or other 
non-moving part of a glass press, so as to bring 
the air-discharge openings opposite to the part to 
be cooled. 


THREE-HIGH Rorrs.—J. Moore, Philadelphia, 
and J. Fritz, Bethlehem, Pa.— March 5.—In this 
apparatus a pillar is arranged between the top 
bearing and the screw, of such length that, when 
removed, the bearing can be elevated sufficiently 
to permit the withdrawal of the roll. There is 
also claimed the combination in a rolling mill of 
a screw for adjusting the roll-bearings and a cap 
fitted to the nut or to an attachment thereto, 80 as 
to rise or fall with the screw without exposing any 
portion of the latter. Certain other novel arrange- 
ments of parts adjunctive to the above are also 
included in the invention. 


CHALK-HOLDER FOR BILLIARD-TABLES.—G. W. 
Morris, Minonk, Ill.. March 5.—This novel chalk- 
holder for billiard-tables consists of a rubber 
or elastic stock or holder, whose socket being 
elastic will hold the chalk without &ny additional 
device for the purpose. The invention also con- 
sists in the combination of the peculiarly con- 
structed holder with a novel means of attaching it 
to the sustaining cord. 


EGa-BEATER.—D. Munson, Indianapolis, Ind.— 
March 5; ante-dated Feb. 28.—This is a spoon- 
shaped egg-beater formed of solid separate curved 
strands, or a continuous bent or curved wire hav- 
ing three or more sharp edges and flat surfaces, the 
device constituting a new and improved article 
of manufacture. 


RAILWAY STOCK-CAR.—S. W. Remer, Taunton, 
Mass.—March 5.—The most noticeable feature of 
this invention lies in the use of transverse parti- 
tions carrying suitably arranged troughs united by 
horizontal hinged joints with the upper part of 
the car or some fixed part thereof, and arranged 
at such fixed distances apart that any one parti- 
tion may be swung up to the roof without inter- 
ference with or requiring the movement of the 
other partitions. 


COOKING-STOVE AND RANGE.—J. J. Richardson, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.— March 5.—The peculiar char- 
acteristics of this improved stove involve the 
use of openings forming a communication from 
the lower part of the oven to the base of the fire, 
and provided with a register or draught door, in 
combination with appliances for admitting heated 
fresh air into the upper part of the oven. 


LUBRICATOR FOR STEAM-ENGINES.—S. E. Whit- 
ney, Canaseraga, N. Y.— March 5.—Aside from 
certain minor combinations of parts, the essential 
features of this invention are found in the employ- 
ment of a fluted valve-spindle for facilitating the 
passage of oil from the bowl to the oil chamber. 
Also, in a steam-cylinder oiler so constructed as to 
feed the oil either from the top or bottom of the 
oil chamber, at the option of the operator. 


TOILET BrusH.—A. Wilder, Hingham, Mass.— 
March 5ö.— This new article of manufacture is a 
toilet brush composed of a recessed backing and 
a bristle-block accurately fitted therein, both 
made of cement plastic under thermal influences, 
and having the bristles wired into the bristle- 
block when united by liquid cement or solvent. 


SCREW-CUTTING MACHINE.-Benjamin L. Walker, 
New York City. — March 12.—This invention con- 
sists, firstly, in a novel construction of bolt-holder, 
including a sliding-clamp, spiral or cam-shaped 
operating lever, and an adjusting screw for mani- 
pulating the holder with facility and dispatch to es- 
tablish its hold or release of the bolt, and for quick- 
ly adapting the holder to the bolts of recognized 
different sizes or of nominally the same diameter 
but varying slightly in size. Furthermore is pro- 
vided the die-holder with a removable cone in its 
back, through which the screw that adapts the 
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the staves that compose the casing, air-spaces are 
formed around the outside portions of the metal 
ends that, combined with the shape of said ends, 
allow for the flexing of the latter, to provide for 
expansion and contraction of the contents of the 
cask or barrel, making the latter more solid when 
full, and less liable to burst or break—said cask or 
barrel also providing against leakage, and being 
both capacious and durable. By making the me- 
tallic portion of the body in longitudinal sections, 
the inventor is enabled to make a cask or barrel 
with a more perfect bilge, and dispense with a 
seam,as compared with a wooden-cased metal cask 
or barrel, the metallic body of which is composed 
of transverse sections meeting at the bilge, and 
each of these formed of longitudinal sections. 

CAR-BRAKE.—J. Wiley Jacobs, Jeffersonville, 
Ind.—March 12.—This invention relates to brake- 
wheels provided distinct from the running wheels 
on the same axle therewith ; and it consists in a 
novel construction of such brake-wheels, whereby 
their rims or peripheries, against which the brake- 
shoes operate, may be easily renewed when worn 
out. 

WHEEL —James Davis, Long Island City, N. Y. 
—March 12.—This invention consists in a novel 
construction of the hub, whereby the spokes are 
very firmly secured within it, and it may be ad- 
justed to clamp and tighten them after shrinkage, 
and convenient provision is made for the insertion 
of a new spoke should one be broken. It also con- 
sists in a hollow felly of novel construction, hav- 
ing a concave periphery on which the tire is 
shruok,and thereby secured without the use of 
bolts or rivets, the holes for the reception of 
which considerably weaken the tire. 

Trick Toy.—Joseph M. Hartz, New York City. 
—March 12.— This invention consists in the novel 
construction of a box and arrangement of bon- 
bons or other articles therein, whereby a less or 
greater number of such articles may be exhibited 
by opening the box, or, in other words, a certain 
number of them may be made to appear, disap- 
pear, and reappear, by opening, closing, and re- 
opening the box. 

MEANS OF PROPELLING CARS.—A. R. Crihfield, 
Lincoln, Ill.— March 12.—This invention consists 
in a stationary pipe arranged between the rails, 
and flexible pipes or sections connected with it, 
and supplying compressed air to engines on the 
car whereby its propulsion is effected, and a re- 
volving drum on its under-side, operated as the car 
moves on, and made to wind up one of the flexible 
sections till its connection with the main pipe is 
reached, when, by a reversal of gear, the unwind- 
ing of said section is effected, after which the same 
operation is repeated with the next flexible section, 
and thus compressed air is supplied to the car 
while in motion from stationary reservoirs arrang- 
ed between the tracks. 


- 


Practical Steam-making Power of Coal. 


THE service of a tun of coal on the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph Railroad, on an average freight 
train, is 43 and 4-10ths miles. On the same road, 
passenger trains run 59 and 6-10ths miles per tun 
of coal. The Illinois Central Railroad gives 37 
miles as the average service for a tun of coal. 
This road, in its estimates for 1869, however, gives 
55 miles per tun of coal as the highest perform- 
ance, [t also estimates wood at 2 and 2-5ths the 
cost of coal; this result is based upon the cost of 
wood at $5 81 per cord, and coal at $2 10 per tun, 
in Illinois, while on the Iowa division wood is 
reckoned at $9 62 per cord, and coal at $3 28 per 
tun, Statements from the Kansas Pacific Railroad 
give an average of 50 miles for passenger trains 
per tun of coal. Passenger trains on the Mis- 
souri River, Fort Scott, and Gulf Railroads have 
made 85 miles per tun of coal. 

On the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad 
an engine, hauling 16 freight cars, ran 44 and 
T-l0ths miles, and a passenger train of three cars 
ran 59 and 7-10ths miles per tun of coal, while the 
average service is 37°74 miles. The Chicago, Bur- 
lington, and Quincy Railroad averages 48 and 


4-10ths miles per tun of coal. 
was 100 miles per tun of coal. 
Company gives 49:11 miles, its best service being 
98 miles per tun of coal. 


service of coal on railroads must always be varia- 
ble. 
perforated, the intelligence of the stokers or fire- 
men, and the quality and condition of the coal, 
are elements which will prevent a general uni- 
formity of results. 
stood and appreciated that a loss of 400 to 600 
pounds per tun accompanies imperfect combus- 
tion, railway managers as well as common con- 
sumers will be eager to save such an item bya 
studious application of the best methods.—Prairie 
Farmer. 


liable directions for the most successful manufac- 
ture of alloys :— 


The best service 
The Pennsylvania 


The rock discharged through the end of the 
screen is carried by an elevator back to and passed 
through the crusher and screen. By these means 
low-grade ores, which have heretofore been worth- 
less on account of the cost of milling, can be 
worked at a profit. The expense of running the 
works are: one engineer, one man to feed the 
crusher, one man to tend the drying-kiln, and one 
cord of wood per day. The capacity of the ap- 
paratus will probably be considered over twenty 
tuns for a working day of ten hours. The prin- 
ciple of working this exceedingly cheap and sim- 
ple apparatus is this:—Mineral-bearing rock is 
friable at those parts containing the mineral— 
therefore it is the more easily fractured at that 
point. The crusher has both a crushing and a 
grinding motion; the rock, being broken into 
small pieces, exposes its mineral surfaces, which, 
grinding against each other, is disintegrated from 
the gangue ; and, being in fine particles, is passed 
through the screen in the form of pulp. It is 
then further concentrated by means of water, the 
fine particles of granite, quartz, and sand being 
washed off. 


The expression of power in numbers for the 


The kind of fire-box used, whether close or 


But when the fact is under- 
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Manufacture of Alloys. 
AN eminent authority gives the following as re- 


“1. Heat the crucible to a red or sometimes 


a white heat,and then melt the least fusible of 
the metals composing the alloy. 
heat this metal to such a heat that it will bear the 
addition of the next least fusible metal without 
too great a reduction of temperature. 


After fusion, 


“2. Introduce the metals into the pot strictly in 


the order of their resistance to fusion, each metal 
being properly melted before the next is added. 


The danger in first melting one of the most fusi- 


ble metals lies in the fact that it would most pro- 
bably volatilize and become oxydized ; this would 
be a source of great waste. 


“3. Heat each charge of metal thoroughly be- 
fore adding it to the pot, thus avoiding as far as 
possible the reduction of the temperature of the 
metal in the crucible. 

* 4. When the proportion of zinc is large, and 
some of the component metals have a high point 
of fusion, the alloys should be covered with a 
layer of charcoal dust. If the alloys are rich in 
tin, the surface of the melted metal should be 
covered with sand. 

“5. Stir the metal before casting, and if possi- 
ble when casting, with a white-wood stick ; this 
is much preferable for the purpose to iron. 

“6. If possible, add a small proportion of old 
alloy to the new one. If the alloy is required to 
make sharp castings, and strength is not a very 
great object, this proportion of old alloy to the 
new should be increased. In all cases,a new or 
thoroughly well-cleaned crucible should be used.” 


Ore-concentrating Machinery. 


THE Reese River Reveille has the following 
sketch of a new ore-concentrator, and the ma- 
chinery used in connection therewith in working 
“old waste dump,” largely mixed with granite or 
clay, and averaging about $25 per tun as it lies. 
From this comparatively worthless grade of ore 
three tuns are reduced to about one tun of pulp, 
assaying fully $60, the residue assaying about $5 
per tun. The $60 pulp is then further reduced by 
water to an amount assaying at the rate of $150. 

The process is simple. The rock, after being 
thoroughly dried in the kiln, is fed into the crush- 
er, whence, by means of a spout, it is conducted 
to the upper end of a revolving screen. The 
pulp passes through a fine screen, while the waste 
passes through a coarse screen. 


at the lower open end. 


The pieces of 
rock too large to pass through either are discharged 


New Invention. 
THE Girard (Pa.) Cosmopolite says that, at a cer- 


tain station on the Philadelphia and Erie Rail- 
road, the company has a new night telegraph oper- 
ator who, if inclined to slumber, is too ingenious- 
ly wide-awake to be caught napping at his post. 
Recently he was seized with drowsiness, which he 
could not shake off. As it was his duty to report 
all passing he dared not yield, and yet could not 
resist. 
signal, which he proceeded to put in operation by 
suspending a scuttle full of coal by means of a 
cord which was passed through the key-hole of 
his office door, and fastened across the track at the 
requisite elevation. He then resigned himself to 
rosy dreams, which were interrupted by a passing 
train, the engine of which snapped the cord, caus 
ing the coal-scuttle to come down with a noise 
that effectually roused him to his duty. 


Necessity at length suggested an alarm 


— 2 eo 


The Westfield: A Righteous Verdict. 


THE attorneys of Mrs. Jane Madden, who re- 
covered a verdict of $5,000 on Saturday, March 9, 
for the death of her husband by the explosion of 
the ferry-boat Westfield, entered judgment in the 
case for $5,081. An execution was immediately 
issued on this judgment to the Sheriff of the 
County of New York, on the 11th inst., who de- 
tailed three deputies, and the Westfield was at- 
tached on its arrival at the Whitehall wharf. 
The boat was left in charge of the Sheriff until 
the judgment in favor of Mrs. Madden should be 
paid. The Company can pay into Court the full 
amount of the execution, execute a bond in double 
the amount of the judgment, to be paid if an ap- 
peal should be decided against the Company, or 
allow the Westfield to be sold to satisfy the execu- 
tion. 


Substitute for Curled Hair. 


THE curling of “soap-root”’ as a substitute for 
hair mattresses is quite an industry in California. 
It employs a capital of nearly $50,000, with sixty 
men, and machinery and engine of 40 horse-power. 
The value of the product is nearly $100,000 annually, 
and is steadily increasing, because this material is 
the best substitue for hair ever discovered, and 
grows in unlimited quantities in all the foot-hill 
districts of the State. 
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Bach number ofthe AMERICAN ARTISAN contains 
sixteen pages of instructive and interesting reading matter, 
in which the progress of the Arts and Sciences 18 recorded in 
familiar language, divested of dry technicalities and abstruse 
words and phrases. In this journal is published regularly the 
Offictal List of all Patents issued weekly from the United 
States Patent Office. Twenty-six numbers makea half-yearly 
volume of handsome and convenient size. 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN isa weekly journa! de- 
voted to the interests of Artisans and Manufacturers, Invent- 
ors and Patentees. It is published every Wednesday, at 
189 Broadway (opposite John street), New Tork, by 
BROWN, COOMBS A CO., Solicitors of American and 
Foreign Patents. The proprietors of this journal respectfully 
announce that it is their aim to make it more inetructive and 
interesting than any other similar periodical in the United 
States or Europe. 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN contains numerous ORI- 
GINAL ENGRAVINGS and descriptions of Nsw MACHINERY ; No- 
tices of all the Latest DiscovEriss; Instructions in ARTs and 
TRADE8; PRACTICAL RULES FOR MECRHANICSH; Description 
of REMARKABLE INVENTIONS recently patented in the 
United States and Europe; RELIABLE RECIPES, for use 
in the Field, the Workshop, and the Household; the 
whole forming an ENOYCLOPE DIA OF GENERAL INFORMA- 
TioN on Topics connected with the INDUSTRIAL ARTS, the 
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Papers delivered in tne City of New York, by the carrier, 
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twenty cents extra to pay postage. 

To every person who remits us a club subscription 
of not less than eight dollars at the above low rates, we will 
send free by mail a copy of 507 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS,” 


and an additional copy for every additional eight dollare. 
"Specimen Copies Sent Free. 


AppRESs BROWN, COOMBS & CO. 


Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
189 Broadway, New York. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN 


United States and Foreign 


ARTISAN. PATENT AGENCY. 


> 


- Messrs. Biown, Coons & Co., Proprietors of the AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN, offer their best services to Z«ventore, as 
Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents. Mr. Henry T. 
Browy, of this firm, has had more than ¢-centy.four years’ ex- 
pericnce in that profession, both in this country and Europe, 
and his long practice has made him personally known to 
thousands of Inventors and Patentees. The applications for 
the Patents upon many of the greater and more important In- 
ventions of the present century have been prepared by him. 
Messrs. Brown, Cooz BS & Co., besides having had the long 
expcrience without which it ie impossible to properly advise 
Inventors in matters relating to applications for Patents and 
all proceedings before the 1 atent Office g owing out of such 
applications, and to properly prepare the documents neces 

sary for such applications and proceedings, have such facill- 
tics forthe transaction of all branches of thc business of Pa- 
tent Attorneys as enable them to promise an absolute cer- 
tainty of &uccess in their efforts to obtiin Letters Patent for 
Inventions which are really new and useful. The best evi- 
dence of the manner in which the business is performed is 
that the AMERICAN ARTISAN PA'"ENT AGENCY,” 
during the six years of its existence, has been the most suc- 
cesaful institution cf the kind ever established. 


INVITATION TO INVENTORS. 


The principal Office of Messrs. Brown, Coouns & Co. is at 
189 Broadway, New York, opposite John Strect, where a!] 
Inventors—whether resident or temporarily sojourning in 
the city—are invited to visit them. In most instances, no 
model or drawing of an Invention will be necessary on the 
firet interview, as a merc oral description by the visitor will 
ordinarily suffice to convey such a knowledge of his inven- 
tion as will enable Messrs. Brown, Coouns & Co. to definite- 
ly determine whether a machine or process is new or old — 
patentable or not. 

Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. are prepared to furnish to 
persons residing at a distance from New York—fiee of charge 
—wrilten opinions as to whether Inventions con‘ain any fea- 
tures of patentable novelty; to do this they simply require a 
ekeich or rough model of the Machine or other Invention 
that is supposed to be new, together with a brief description 
of the sarne; and as soon as possible thercafter a letter of the 
best advice is mailed to the person desiring the information. 

here opinions are formed from their own mature experience, 
and may generally be relied npon. In some few instances, 
however, it may be desirable to have a preliminary examina- 
tion made in the United States Patent Office in Washington, 
in which city Measrs. Brown, Coon BS & Co. have a Branch 
nice for the transaction of euch business as can only be sa- 
tisfactor-iy performed in that city. For this extra service the 
small fee of 45 is payable in advance. 


EXPENBES OF OBTAINING PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS 
AND DESIGNS UNDER THE 


NEW PATENT LAW. 


In making application under the new Jaw of 1870 fora 
United States Patent for an Invention, the first instalment of 
the Government fee is $15, which sum —together with fifty 
cents revenue stamp-tax on the power-of-attorney—is payable 
in adrance on applying for the Patent, and $20 additional are 
due to the Government when the Letters-Patent are allowed. 
The avency fee charged by Messrs. Brown, Coons & Co. is 
from $25 upward, according to the] bor involved, but in all 
cases their charges will be as moderate as possible for the 
preparation of drawings and all necessary documents. This 
fee is not payable until after the application has been pre- 
pared and the case is ready to be sent to Washington, and it 
includes all necessary services performed by Messrs. Brown, 
CooxBs & Co. through their Branch Office in Washington, to 
secure the 8] cedy and certain iseuc of the Patent. 

Patents for Designs can be obtained at a less cost than Pa- 
tents for Inventions, but these Patents only cover novelty of 
shape or configuration. They can be obtaincd for three and 
a half. seven, or fourtcen ycars. The Government fees are 
payable in one sum in advance, and are $10 for three anda 
half years, $15 for seven years, and $30 for fourteen years. 
Messr. Brown, Coouns & Co.'s agency charges on Design 
Patents vary from $15 to $25. The Patent Office docs not 
require models for Design Patents. 


") NO EXTRA FEES. 


A leading feature of Messrs. Brown, CoouBS & Co.'s mode 
of doing busincss is that, except under sowe extraordinary 
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and unusa 4l c rcamstineess, nI eetri charges are made i 01% 
of rejection and subsequent succersful prosecution. 


CAVEATS. 


Before an Inventor has completed his machine or impruve. , 
ment, he can cause a description of it—accompauied by a’ 


drawing, if necessary, and illustrating his invention so far M 
it is perfected —to be made and deposited in the “ secret are 
chives“ of the Patent Office as a * caveat," which entita 
him to receive notice, during the next ycar, of ANY appiics. 
tion for patent made by another person on a similar inveniion, 


and gives him the opportunity to contest priority of inve. . 


tion with such other person. The Government fee on aca 
veat, under the new Jaw, is $10, and Messrs. Bnowx, Coox» 
& Co.’s charge for preparing all necessary papers is from t4 
to $15. Caveats can only bc filed by citizens of the United 
States, or foreigners who have resided in this country for 
one year and made oath of their intention to become citizens, 


REJECTED APPLICATIONS, EXTENSIONS, RE-IRSUES, 
INFRINGEMENTS. 

Messrs. Brown, Cooxns & Co. also give epecial attention 
to the proscention of applications for Patents which have 
heen rejected in the hands of other attorneys; also, to the 
extension of expiring Leiters-Patent, and to the re-issue of de 
fective Lelters-Patent, in all of which branches of busines 
they have been eminently successful. They also give opis 
nions on the infringement of Patents, 


MODELS, SPECIMENS, ETC. 

No models are required for design-patents, and in other 
cases it is left to the discretion of the Commissioner of Pa- 
tents whether he will require a model; but in order to enable 
the model to be dispensed with, the drawings require to be 
very fuil and plain, and the specification to be prepared with 
great care and skill, and it will be more than ever necessary 
that the inventor should emp'oy a thoroughly competentat. 
torney., Messrs. BnowN, CooxB: & Co. will, whenever de 
sired, and if it is possible to do 80, obtain the permission of 
the Commissioner of Patents to dispense with a model. This, 
in many casea, will save the inventor much trouble and ex- 
pense in obtaining the patent; but we recommend, asa gen- 
eral rule, that a mode] shou!d accompary the application. 
Models, when required, must be neatly and substantially 
made of hard wood or metal—or if of soft wood must be 
painted or varnished ; they should not exceed one foot in 
any of their dimensions. 

Applications for Patents on Compositions of Matter require 
t» be accompanied by specimens of the ingredienta and of 
the composition. 

To enable Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. to properly pro 
ceed with any application, the models—when required—o 
specimens should be placed in their hands along with the 
Government fee, or the first installment thereof, at the first 
stage of the application. The models or samples may be for- 
warded to Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. by express, care 
fully boxed, and money may be sent by express, by check or 
draft, or by post-oflice money order. 


FOREIGN PATENTS. 

The facilities of Messrs, Brown, Coomss & Co. for obtain- 
ing Patentsin the various European countries are cqual. if 
not superior, to those of any other house in the United States. 
With regard to their qualifications for such business, it need 
only be stated that Mr. Brown has had the preparation of 
more European applications than any other person in this 
country. Mesers. Brown, Coomss & Co. have thelr own 
agencics in the principal capitals of Europe. A circular re- 
lating to Forcign Patent business will be furnished frec on 
application personally or by mail. 


l TRADE-MARKS, 

One of the provisions of the new law is that for the protec- 
tion of TRADE-MARKS by registration in the United States 
Patent Office. Heretofore, Trade-marks—excent go far as par- 
ticular designa could be patented— were only protected ina 
loose and uncertain manner by the State courts: but now 
the United Statcs offers definite and certain protection for 
the term of thirty years, at a fce of $25. Messrs. Brows, 
Coon ns & Co. obtain these protections upon the most rea- 
sonable terms, according to the nature of the case. 


CANADIANS AND OTIIER FOREIGNERS. 

The new Patent Law removes all restrictions which have 
heretofore existed against Canadians and other foreigners, ex- 
cept as to the filing of Caveats. Iahabitants of Canada may 
now obtain Patents by payment of the same Government fees 
as are required from American citizens. 

Any further information that may be desired on any mst- 
ter relating to Patenta, or to the new Patent Law, will be 
cheerfully given to any person applying personally or by 
letter to 


BROWN, COOMBS & co., 
SOLICITORS OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS, 


No. 189 Baoapway, New YORK. 
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WORKS, 

Nos. 26 28, and 30 First street, 


Williamsburg, N. Y. 


14— Vol 13 os.“ 
For Description, 
Price-lists, etc. 


P U M P S E the Best and M 


CENTRIFUGAL POWER PUMP 
ever invented, with overwhelming testimony in its favor, 
(15 pun of letters, over 300 references),send for new and illus- 
trated pamphlet (40 pages—free) to 
HEALD, SISCO & CO. 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
The Heald and Sisco dem lately received the First Pre- 
mium at the Louisiana State Fair, held at New Orleans, over 
ail Centrifugal Pumps exhibited. 5 Vol. 14 


Patent Band-Saw Machines 


Of the most approved kinds, of vari- 
dus sizes, to saw bevel as well as 
square, without inclining the table, 
by FIRST & PRYIB to 456 Tenth 
avenue, New York. Price $250, $275, 
$350, and $400. Three hundred ma- 
chines of our own make in operation. 
Send for circular. Manufacture, also, 
an improved saw-filin v pees 
price . Have also on hand a large 
stock of the best FRENCH BAND-SAW 
" BLADES. 
1 to 26 V ol. 14 


ORTABLE STEAM ENGINES—COMBINING 


the maximum of efficiency, durability, and economy with 
the minimum of weight and price. They are widely and favora- 
bly known, more than 1000 being in use. All warranted satisfac- 
tory or no sale. vy *& vecirculars sent on application. Ad. 
dress J.C. HOADLEY & CO., Lawrence, Masa. Vol 14 


IRST-CLASS TRAVELERS ENGAGED I 


selling Machinists’ Supplies and Mec'anical Goods ean 
obtain a liberal commission by adding to their lists the goods 
of an established and weil-Known Manufacturing Company. 
Address MORGAN, P. O. Box 2,874, New York. 10 to 13 


ATENTS, ROYALTIES, AND AGENCIES 
negotiated in England, France, Belgium, and Germany. 
Special Agent leaves for Europe end of this month. Best ref- 


. Address I. D. POLLARD, 
n Hydraulic and General Engineer, 
10 to 13 os 128 


Broadway, New York. 
Án — —— — —ä —:— — — — —u — 
HE BEST SAW-GUMMER OUT, ONLY $15. 
K Grinders at , $40, and $100. Diamond Turning 
Tools, $15. Bolid Mes WEM of A ATE The above stan- 
dard goods are ALL of our own manufacture. Address THE 
TANITE CO., Stroudsburg, Monroe County, Pa. 11 Vol 18 os 


7 SAFETY HOISTING 
O | IS Machinery. 
OTIS BROTHERS & CO.. 


348 Broadwav- New York. 
t$— Vol 11 o.s 


AGENCY AT PARIS 


For American inventors and Manufacturers. 
MORKAN & COMPANY, 


16— Vol 8 tf os. 5 RUE SORIRE, PARIS, FRANOR. 


McNAB & HARLIN. 
MANUFACTURING CO., 


Manufacturers 01 


BRASS COCKS, PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK, 
Globe Valves, Gauge Cocks, Steam Whistles, and Water 
Gauges, Wiought-iron Pipe and Fittings, 

RASS AND COMPOSITION CASTINGS, 
15 Vol. 140 8 


No. 56 John Street New York. 


R BALL & CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Woodworth's, Daniel’s, and Dimen- 
sion Planers; Molding, Matching, Tenoninz, Mortising, Shap 
ng, and Boring Machines; Scroll Saws, Re sawing, Hand Bor- 
Ing, Wood Turning Lathes, and a variety of other Machines for 

orking Wood. Also, the best Patent Door, Hub, and Rail 


Car Mortising Machines in the world. Send for our Illus- 
trated N 
RICHARD BALL. P. HALSTED. 
22— Vol. 12 


In Economy, Durability, and Fast Cutting, the 


UNION EMERY WHEELS AND HONES 


are notequaled. They were awarded the 


HIGHEST PRIZE 


Atthe American Institute Fair, New York, and at the Indus- 
trial Exposition, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE UNION STONE CO. 


Manufacture Solid Emery and Corundum 
Wheels, Coarse Hand Stones for cleaning 
coatings and other rough work. Fast-cut- 
ting Oil Stones for tools, to be used instead 
of agrindstone. Fine-grained Hones and 
Oil ne putang a Keen edge on tools, 
razors, etc. meaty and Corundum Slips 
or various purposes. Artificial Stone Machines, Emery-grind- 
ers, Saw-gummers, Diamond-tools, Oil Stone Holders, etc 
Send for circular and price-list to JOHN F. WOOD, Treasurer, 
29 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. Branch Office, 93 Liberty 
street, New York. 19 to 18 Vol. 14* 


Safety Store Elevators 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS IF ROPE, 
BELT, € ENGINE BREAK. 


No nice adjustment ce) constant attention. Price 
one-third less than others claiming to be safe. Address 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO, 
Manufacturers ot 
Engines, Boilers, 
414 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 


Hoisting Machinery for every conceivable use. 
23 Vol. 13 os. 


TRADE MARK. 


Pumps, Etc., 


New Improved Shaping-machine Attachment for 
Lathes. 


Can be used on lathes now in use without altering the Lathe, 
and costs much less than an independent shaper. WM. E. 
CASS, 61 and 63 Hamilton Street, Newark, N. J. 4t* os. 


Design-Patents. - 


Under the new law, aliens as well as citizens can obtain de- 
sign-patents for from three-and-a-half to fourteen years, al an 
expense of from ten to thirty dollars for Government iees, and 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollars tor agency charges ; making 
atotal cost of from twenty-five to fifty-five dollars ‘These 
patentscover all novelties of form or configuration of articles 
of mannufacture. No model is necessary for a design-natent 


RIDER’S GOVERNOR CUT-OFF ENQINE. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE DELAMATER IRON-WORKS, 

FOOT OF WEST THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
The prominent features of this Engine are— 

Economy equal to any. 

Perfect regulation of speed by Cut-off. 

Entire absence of delicate or Fompucered mechanism. 

Simplicity of design and non-liability of derangement. 

Bequiring no more care than common Engines. 

ed is improvement can be applied in many cases to 
existin 


Li Engines. 
Descriptive pamphlets sent free on application to the 


DELAMATER IRON-WORKS, 


Foot of West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
19 Vol 18 tf os 


DAVIS’ 


Recording Gauge, 


Adopted by the L. 8 
Board of Supervising 
Inspectors. SIMPLEST 
and CHEAPEST, 


New York Steam Gauze 
Company, 


46 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


8 vol. 14, tt. 
22 TT:... — E RN 
TAN DARD TWIST DRILLS, EVERY SIZE, 


in lots from one drill to 10,000, at three-fourth manníse. 
turer’s prices. Sample and Circular mailed for 2% cents. 
HAMILTON E. TOWLE, 
9 to 14 176 Broadway, New York. 


C 
UY BARBER’S BIT BRACES.—ALL HARD 
WARE Dealers keep them. 1017 


. — — o 
OR SALE CHEAP.—A LARGE MILL AND 


Water Power at Paterson, N. J. Terms 1 
Box 114, Paterson, N. J easy am 


—ññ— — 
ATENTS BOUGHT AND S0LD. — SEND 


for our list. E. H. GIBBS & CO., 11 Wall Street, New 
xork. References.—A. W. Dimock, Pres. A. M. S. S. Co.; J.C. 


Winans, Pres. Hamilton Ins. Co. it" 
The Best Work Ever Issued 
FOR 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, MECHANICS, AND 
INVENTORS, 


Is BELL’S CARPENTRY MADE EASY, b 
chanic, who fully appreciates, from perso ex ence, that 
there are many p x erplexing to understand and dificult 
to do until they are ful "i explained and tested. It is designed 
to make the science and art of Carpentry clear and compar 
tively easy to all who require information on the subject. 


Price 1 copy. 
Agents Wanted. HOWARD CHALLEN, Publisher, 
521 Minor Street. Philadelphia. 


It os 

MANUFACTURERS.—FOR SALE, THE 
property known as Crawford's Mills, situate at North- 
East, Cecil Co, Maryland, about half-way between Philadel- 
hia and Baltimore, 14 miles from the depot. This is one of 
he best water-powers in the country, stream never falling, 
fall of water 35 feet. Has been used for the past 30 years ass 
Woolen Mill. Would be a good location for a Paper Mill, or 
for any business PM water-po wer: 94 acres of land, mill, 
out buildings, tenement-houses, woolen machinery, etc. Will 
be 80ld cheap, on liberal terms. Address A. D 

MARTIN, No. 141 Broadway, New York. 


FIRST AND 


Industrial Exposition 


OF LOUISIANA. 


The Southwestern Exposition Association 
OF NEW ORLKANS, LA., 


Will inaugurate the enterprise for which their immense New 
Building has been erected in the business portion of the city 


A GRAND INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION 


OF 
MANUFACTURES, PRODUCTS, AND ARTS, 


er et P May 1, 1872, and continuing until 
Wednesday, May 22, 1872, every day (Sundays excepted) from 
9 o'clock A. u to 10 o'clock P.M. 


OPEN TO RECEIVE GOODS APRIL 15, 1872. 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC Max 1 TO May 2, 1872. 


amp . have been made for the exhibition of 
machinery tn operation; for the zer of Manufactures, 
Products, and Works of Art, and for the convenience of Ex. 
hibitors. No effort or expense will be spared to make this the 


Largest and Most Satisfactory Exhibition Ever Held 
in the South. 


Our Building is located in the center of the city; it is of im- 
mense size, it fronts on two of the principal business streets 
of tie city (St. Charles and Carondelet), and is perfect in Its 
arrangements for the purpose. The Exposition will be held in 
the most delightful and healthful season of the year In this 
section. It will be ones both Day and Night, and is certain to 
attract a large attendance. 

At the close of the Exposition, the Building will be closed 
for ten days (until June 3) when it will be again opened Ay 
Permanent Exposition and Salesroom for all Manufacture 
Articles and Works of Art and eile tat ye For space int : 
Permanent Exposition arrangement will be made independen 
of the First Grand Industrial Fxposition above announced. , 

Circulars, with full information, Blank Forms, etc., may 
obtained by addressing 


The Southwestern Exposition Association, 
11 and 13 os* NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


ROCKWOOD & Co., 
MECHANICAL AND LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


No. 845 Broadway, New York: 
First Premium of American Institute, 196°, W. W, and 1870. 


& practical Me 


A., care W. k. 
2t* 081 
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future in the South ihan even her most devoted 
adherents would have dared to hope a few years 
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The“ Southwestern Exposition" Building - -  - . 198 | ago. In this, of course, all the aids employed in 
oo Cas Blast furuade Fuel. | I I I I I . 19|the North and among the nations of Europe to 


ron Ship-building in Germany - - 
iurning of a Great Car Factory 
etroleum in Iron Manufacture 
Impreved Locomotive Head-light - 
Rotary Engines — 
IFFICIAL LIST OF 
etter-box - - — - . 
Beach'sSpiral-spring Scroll-saw - =- - - - 
and Reclamations on the Pacific Coast- - = - 
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195 bring about like results must be availed of, and 
135 among such well-conducted fairs or expositions 
- 19°! must find a prominent place. 

7 i5 Our engraving represents the building of the 
: 20 | Southwestern Exposition Association, designed 


PATENTS - 


anger inthe Footlignts -  - - 201 for the Grand Industrial Exposition to be held in 
towel Bayonets - - - - - 201 
Compromise Gauge - %1 | New Orleans from the Ist to the 22d day of May 
reserving Grain, etc., in Vacuo  - - 901 


few Publications 

)n the App of 
Railway Traffic - 
iew American Patents - - - - 
'ompletion of the Omaha Bridge 
\pplications for Extensions - - > 
English Patent Journal - 


20 next. The structure, of brick, with slate roof, 
203 | fronts on both Carondelet and St. Charles Streets 
a 200 (extending through the entire square) and is 
- 305 | eighty-five feet wide by three hundred and forty- 
one feet in length. 
The Southwestern Exposition" Building. The first floor (Power Hall) having large en- 
NorHING shows the recuperative energy of the | trances on both St. Charles and Carondelet Streets, 
Southern people more than does the revival of is eighty feet wide by three hundred and forty- 
industries manifest within their borders, this re- | one feet long and twenty feet ceiling, and will con- 
vival being accompanied by the use of machinery | tain all kinds of machinery in operation or sta- 
and processes formerly wholly 
unknown, and in many cases es- 
pecially designed to meet the 
exigencies of Southern tillage 
and manufactures. Improved 
apparatus, such as cotton-seed 
planters, and many other imple- 
ments, are now common, where 
formerly hand-labor was uni- 
versal, and the inventive genius 
of the South—although under 
the old régime it slumbered un- 
til its very existence was doubt- 
ed—is now grappling with some 
of the most important and intri- 
cate of industrial problems, as, 
for example, in the various at- 
tempts to produce mechanism 
that will enable cotton to be 
harvested by steam-power, and 
in the increased growth of spe- 
cial products like indigo and 
madder. It is also noteworthy 
that the only steam-plowing ap- I 
paratus in successful operation | 
in the United States, is on a 
Louisiana plantation. Illustra- 
tive of the same progress is the 
growth of the production of oil 
from cotton-seed, which has 
been wholly developed since 
the war, and which has already 
added a very important item to 
the agricultural and manufacturing resources of 
all the cotton-growing States. We might expand 
the list by reference to the varied mineral riches 
of the region under consideration, but this is 
enough to show the why and wherefore of our be- 
lief, expressed on several previous occasions, that 
Improved arts, industries, tillage, indeed all that 
E98 toward building up thriving, powerful, and 
Productive communities, are destined to a brighter 


Electricity to the Regulation of 
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tionary, agricultural implements, wagons, car- 
riages, safes, and other heavy goods. Lines of shaft- 
ing will traverse this hall from end to end, driven 
by & powerful double walking-beam engine, espe- 
cially built for this Association. 

On the second floor is located the Fine Art Hall, 
which will contain, in addition to paintings, 
statuary, etc., house goods of all kinds, sewing- 
machines, musical instruments, stoves, ranges, 


NEW YORK, MARCH 27, 1872. 


‘SOUTHWESTERN EXPOSITION” BUIL 


i 00 PER ANNUM m ADVANOB, 
INGLE COPIES, Five CENTS. 


glass cases, models, and samples of general man- 
ufactured merchandise. This hall is eighty feet 
wide, one hundred and seventy feet long, with a 
twenty-feet ceiling, and will be handsomely fin- 
ished, 

Adjoining the Fine Art Hall is the Grand Con- 
cert Hall, which is the largest in the South, being 
one hundred and seventy feet long, eighty-one feet 
wide, and thirty-eight feet ceiling, with large sup- 
per rooms, vestibules, parlors, cloak-rooms, etc., all 
handsomely furnished and decorated. This hall 
will be used in connection with the Exposition 
when necessary. 

The twenty days’ Exposition above alluded to is 
intended as introductory to a permanent exposi- 
tion, to be opened ten days after the close of the 
preliminary or opening one, and in which the 
space in the buildings will be let at stated prices 
per foot to inventors, manufacturers, etc., for the 
purpose of showing their wares. Desk-room will 
also be rented to enable exhibitors to make sales 


DINC. 


and attend to business transactions in convenient 
proximity to the wares shown by them. Parties 
wishing any further information concerning either 
the opening or the permanent exhibition can ob- 
tain pamphlets containing rules and regulations 
and all other desirable data, and also blank applica- 
tions for space, by addressing “ The Southwestern 
Exposition Association,’ New Orleans, La. It may 
be noted, in conclusion: that parties exhibiting 
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wares during the opening will be charged nothing 
for the space occupied; the entry fee, two dollars, 
not only covering all charges of this kind, but 
also insuring admission tickets, good at all heurs 
during which the Fair is open. ME 


ee —— 


lron Canal-boat. 


"THE first iron canal-boat ever made in this coun- 
try, or in the world, is now being built at the 
Continental Works, Green Point, N. Y. The di. 
mensions are as follows: 

Length, 97 feet ; beam 17 feet 6 inches ; depth, 
extreme, 9 feet 4 inches; depth of hold, 7 feet 10 
inches; Space of water-bottom, 1 foot 6 inches. 
This boat is constructed of iron, on what is known 
as the longitudinal and transverse plan, with 


water-bottom divided by the framing into water- 
She has three entire bulk- 


tight compartments. 
heads, dividing the machinery, cargo, and cabin 
spaces from each other. The boat is especially 


designed to carry grain, and has a cargo capacity 
The boat 


of 6,660 bushels, or 200 tuns of wheat. 
is being built for the Fowler Improved Steam 


Propeller Co., and is especially designed for 
the improved screw of this company, which is to 
be driven by an engine, 12 inches diameter of 
The boiler 
is expected to carry 1001bs. of steam as a working 


cylinder, &nd 20.inch stroke of piston. 


pressure. 


From the peculiar advantages of the Fowler 
wheel for canal navigation, and the lightness and 
strength of this boat, the vexed problem of how 


to carry a paying freight at a fair rate of speed 
upon our canals will undoubtedly be solved, and 
the time now required for through freights will be 
reduced to one-third or one-fourth of that now 
taken.—Coal and Iron Record. | 


Preventing Alteration of Checks, Etc. 


THE “raising” of checks for small sums by 
altering them to represent larger amounts is an 
old and, in many cases, successful form of rascal- 
ity. To prevent this and thereby secure bank 
officers and others from being defrauded, Mr. 
John Gibson, of Albany, N. Y., has devised a sim- 


pleand, it is claimed, efficient means, which consists 


in perforating through the paper the amount in fig- 
ures for which the check or other paper is drawn, in 
combination with & blocking atar or other peculiar 
distinctive character (also perforated), placed before 
and after the perforated amount to prevent the 
addition of other figures for fraudulent purposes. 

This method of perforating bank checks and 
similar monetary papers is now coming into ex- 
tensive use in New York and other cities, and 
several different kinds of tools or office implements 
for making the perforated figures with facility are, 
it is stated, finding a ready and increasing sale. 


Cat Climax. 


A WRITER in the English Mechanic exults 
greatly on account of the success of a device put 
into practice by him for preventing cats from 
coming over the fence into his yard. This con- 
sists in nailing down horizontally a piece of wire 
gauze or netting, having a coarse mesh, along the 
top of the fence, and projecting about two feet on 
each side. The netting will bend slightly down- 
ward by its own weight; and, while it does not ex- 
clude the light or rain from the garden, will re. 
sist the most persevering efforts of any cat to sur. 
mount it. 


Wood as Blast-furnace Fuel. 

Tue use of wood as fuel in blast-furnaces where 
an unusually pure product of iron is desired has 
been more or less in vogue for three-fourths of a 
century or thereabouts, and on page 201, Vol. IX., 
of the AMEBICAN ARTISAN, we gave a sketch of 
the same as successfully practiced at Phonitz, in 
Hungary. We append an article by Mr. G. M. 
Fraser, a correspondent: of the Engineer, which 
embodies some new data on the subject 

* At a time like the present when the better and 
purer qualities of pig-iron are confessedly being 
much sought after, acd when, too, proposals are 
before the public for the establishment, at all 
events, in one of our colonies—Canada—of iron- 
smelting works in which wood will be the fuel 


employed, & few notes on the management of 


blast-furnaces using that fuel may perhaps be 
deemed apposite and interesting. 
course, proposed by the writer, nor would it be 


possible within the limits of & short article, to 


enter on or discuss the many essential differences 
inthe working of furnaces consuming wood and 


those using mineral coal; yet some points may, 
perhaps, be usefully noticed, and difficulties espe- 


cially appertaining to the former so far explained 
as to lead to suggestions for their removal. 


tice of any one whose experience, like that of the 


writer, commenced among coke-burning furnaces, 
is the almost Liliputian proportions of one for 
the use of charcoal—a height of 36 feet or 88 feet, 
and & diameter across the boshes of 6 feet or 6 


feet 6 inches, producing what is really but a mere 


pygmy when compared in capacity to one of our 


modern mineral fuelleviathans. And when it is 
remembered that everything else is generally di- 
minished in like ratio; that the charges of char. 
coal are only from 56 Ibs. to 60 Ibs. in weight, the 
burden of ore proportionately small; whilst the 
pillar of blast seldom exceeds 114 lbs. to 2 lbs.; 
it will readily be seen that the data of operations 
are in every respect essentially different. 

“It may be premised here that the furnaces 
about to be spoken of reduced principally a black 
magnetic oxyd of iron, combined with, at certain 
times, but scarcely perhaps successfully, a small 
quantity of a species of hematite containing a 
very considerable proportion of titanic acid; and 
that the fuel consisted in one case of charcoal 
made from large hard timber, and in the other of 
& coal produced from a kind of ‘acacia, which, 
although very hard and close-grained, seldom ex- 
ceeded an inch in diameter. Perhaps it may be 
as well to remark now that the writer’s experience 
goes to prove that there is nothing so injurious 
both to yield and quality in a charcoal furnace as 
anything approaching a soft coal, and that the 
brighter and clearer the fracture—so indeed that 
it will not mark the fingers when touched—the 
better the coal for use; the heavier the burden it 
will carry, and the stronger will it descend to the 
point at the tuyeres where the blast directly im- 
pinges. At the furnaces spoken of there was 
some little difficulty in obtaining & coal of this 
hardness, the natives of the country being accus- 
tomed to prepare theirs in little holes in the 
ground, and only just sufficiently covering the 
wood with sand or soil to prevent free combus- 
tion; but eventually this plan was got rid of, 
and large well-covered pits of wood successfully 
cliarred. 

* Suffüiciently simple was the operation of blow- 
ing in such toy things of furnaces as those in 
question, but the resulting pig-iron presented cer- 
tain anomalies which as yet the writer has scarce. 


It is not, of 


The 
first great difference, then, which attracts the no- 


ly found satisfactorily explained. In the first 
place, one peenllarity of this fron was its extraor. 
dinary tendenóy to cAWü—this tendeney, indeed, 
almost invariably exhibiting itself, and being evi. 
dent round the edges of the pigs even when their 
centers were dead dark gray—and when, too, at 
the time of tapping, the kish (carburet) might be 
seen flying about the cast-house, and lying in 
large flakes on the surface of the scorim. Again, 
in second-melting this same pig-iron, there was a 
like tendency to run high, though the castings 
made from it would, if annealed, lose all white. 
ness, and come out of the oven close gray; this 
process, however, much affected their appearance, 
and consequently deteriorated their marketable 
value. The use of a very few pounds per charge 
of the hematite ore before mentioned— which, 
however, had but little or any color justifying the 
name—had also a remarkable effect on the quality 
of the produce, for this was surely followed bya 
tendency to high quality, and a good deal of acin. 
tillation in running, whilst the pigs would show 
on fracture a peculiar lamellar structure which 
the writer has never noticed in others. These 
were thin lamelle, sometimes so distinct and sep- 
arate in the center of the pigs that they might be 
removed with a penknife. 

“The question of the respective advantages of 
hot and cold blast was certainly at these furnaces 
distinctly settled, in the opinion of the writer, in 
favor of the former, and that both with reference 
to the grayness of the produce and the general 
easy working ; and as by theadaptation of Venetian 
blind grates to the stoves the heat was generated 
from the siftings of the charcoal, the cost of heat- 
ing was reduced almost to the mere expense of 
firing these most simple and excellent arrange- 
ments for burning dust-fuel. Having no other 
pyrometers than those of the melting points of 
different mixtures of metals, it is scarcely possi 
ble for the writer to be very definite as to the 
temperature employed, but his impression is that 
the average was about 350°—and anything like 
carelessness in firing at the hot-air stove causings 
reduction of heat was sure to be at once followed 
by a high quality of pig, and a corresponding 
inclination of the scorim to run sluggishly, with 
an increase of weight indicating imperfect reduc- 
tion. There was, however, in opposition to any 
improvement in quality from the use of hot-blast, 
certainly a tendency, perhaps attributable to it, 
to burn out the furnace lining immediately above 
the tuyere, that is, the portion between the tuyere 
arch and bottom boshes, and this sometimes gave 
rise to considerable inconvenience and trouble. 
Possibly this said tendency might have been 
checked by a water-bosh above the tuyere, bat as 
the conveniences for placing this there were not 
very available it was never fairly tried, and the 
remedy of blowing from the other side for a time 
generally adopted, which was to some extent, if 
not perfectly, successful. 

“It may, perhaps, be ngjeworthy here to remark 
that the furnaces were worked with closed tops, 
and the gases used under tlre blowing engine 
boilers, and at one time, when the charcoal supply 
was short, the experiment was tried of substitut- 


ing, in the proportion of two bulks for one, stove- 


dried billets for every fourth charge of charcoal, 
with the result of such a large increase in the 
quantity of gas given off that the engine ran freely 
with scarcely any fuel under the boilers. But 
then, on the other hand, there resulted a very per 
ceptible deterioration of quality in the pigs, ands 
tendency to scaffolding in the furnace itself, which 
was, of course, detrimental both to profftada 
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yield or equable character of out-turn. The writer 
has, however, since thought that, had these dried 
billets been regularly mixed with the charcoal 
instead of being put on in a body at every fourth 
or sixth charge, the effect might have been better, 
and the tendency to disturbance and uneven work- 
ing obviated. 

“ Compared, as before mentioned, to one of the 
leviathan mineral-fuel blast-furnaces of the pres- 
ent day, these consuming charcoal were but play- 
things, the out-turn never fairly exceed 40 tuns 
per week of pig, whilst the average was about 35 ; 
but there was a certain niceness and possibility of 
keeping everything about them in perfect order, 
which bore a very pleasing contrast to the filth 
and dust generally found in the neighborhood of 
an English smelting-works. Direct running of 
castings was only partially successful; but, look- 
ing at the present prices of pig-iron and the con- 
fessedly increasing demand for the best and purest 
qualities, the writer cannot but think that char- 
coal-iron making is an enterprise likely to take 
great development, and one especially adapted to 
those of our colonies, where large tracts of 
forest lands are to be found in the neighborhood 
of ore deposits; giving, as he veutures to conceive 
it would, at once remunerative returns for the 
capital employed, and preparing, as it also would, 
by clearing these forests, the way for the emigrant 
cultivator. The points of climate, possibility of 
procuring labor and its cost, distance from the 
means of carrying the produce to market, are all 
questions requiring most serious consideration ; 
but he feels convinced that they are also questions 
capable, in many instances, of solution in such a 
manner as would bring profit to the promoters of 
the enterprise and essential benefits to the coun- 
tries in which such works might be established." 


Iron Ship-building in Germany. 


Ir was a long time before the ship-builders of 
North Germany took to iron ship-building, timber 
being still cheap and an abundance of good car- 
penters at hand, while skilled mechanics conver- 
sant with iron ship-building have been very scarce. 
This, however, has completely changed during the 
last four or five years, and a number of iron ship- 
building yards are now in existence on the Ger- 
man shores of the North Sea and the Baltic. The 
firms of Waltjen and Lange, at Bremen, some years 
since constructed a number of fine sea-going 
steamers, and at Bremerhaven and Grestermiinde 
other yards are beginning to do the same. "The 
Reiherstieg yard of Messrs. Godefroy & Co., at 
Hamburg, long ago gained a well-merited reputa- 
tion for its iron ships and marine engines. The 
North German Ship-building Company, at Gaar- 
den, near Kiel, which was formed in 1867 only, 
has at this moment nine steamers on the stocks of 
between 450 and 1,500 tuns, builders’ measure- 
ment, for German, Danish, and St. Petersburg 
firms. It has also constructed some heavy tug- 
boats, like the Hercules, and large iron barges for 
the transport of stores for the German Navy. The 
new Rostock Ship-building Company is doing a 
fair business in iron sailing-ships, and the Vulcan 
Engine and Ship-building Works, near Stettin, 
have a large iron-plated turret-ship, of the Mon- 
arch class, called the Barbarossa, on their slips, 
as well as smaller steamers for the merchant 
navy. A new firm, the Stettin Engine and Ship- 
building Works, at Grabow, near Stettin (formerly 
Möller & Holberg), have just begun business, and 
the yards of Devrient at Dantzic, and Mitzlaff of 
Elbing, are building a number of iron ships, 


besides some torpedo-boats for the German N avy 
Though these German yards cannot compare with 
those of England and Scotland, it must be admit- 


ted that they have made a very fair start.— Engi- 


neering. 


Petroleum in Iron Manufacture. 

Mvucu attention has been drawn to experiments 
with petroleum in iron-making for some months 
past in progress in the La Clede Mills, St. Louis. 
No reliable data are afforded concerning the smelt- 
ing of ores, but the results in converting pig into 
bar and malleable iron are said to be good. We 
quote the Pütsburg Commercial :— 

“ One of the tests—all of which are said to have 
been of the most thorough character—employed 


to ascertain the effect of petroleum heat, consisted 


in puddling 1,000 pounds of pig-iron, smelted with 


raw Illinois, coal in 1859, and which, owing to the 
large debasement by sulphur, had been thrown 
aside as worthless. 


Frequent efforts have been 
made from time to time to reduce the mixture to 
merchantable iron, but to no avail. Since 1864 it 


had lain neglected. A single hour’s treatment 


with liquid gas, however, is said to have turned 


the mass out in the shape of iron of the finest 
quality, closely resembling steel, and perfectly 


free from sulphur and all other impurities. Spe- 
cimens were exhibited, and were pronounced by 
old iron men as of the very finest quality of metal, 
equal if not superior to the best charcoal iron, 

* Other experiments are said to have demon- 


strated that common Iron Mountain pig-iron could, 
by a single application of the liquid fuel in the 


puddling furnaces, be made into the best flange 


boiler iron, which, under the severest tests, was 


shown to be equal to the first quality Sligo or Low 
Moor iron, a range of capacity which is reported 
to have astonished even the most sanguine believ- 
ers in the patent. 

* [t is asserted that the iron manufactured by 
using this fuel has been tested in almost every 
conceivable manner, and that these tests prove its 
tensile strength as well as its capacity to sustain 
weight to be far above the average; in the former 
showing & tensile strength of more than 1,000 
pounds greater than specimens of Low Moor 
iron. The workmen in the mill are said to be 
greatly interested in the experiments. They re- 
cently satisfied their curiosity by rolling this iron 
into sheets, and, though still experimenting, have 
produced sheets so thin that five hundred of them 
are but one inch thick. These sheets are described 
as being remarkably tough and flexible. Numer- 
ous other experiments are also reported to have 
been made, with only temporary machinery and 
apparatus for the use of petroleum fuel, but with 
the most satisfactory results. 

* From these experiments it would appear to be 
considerably cheaper than coal in its use and 
handling, so far as the heating of the iron for the 
rolls is concerned, while the saving in ‘scrap- 
ping’ gives it a still further economic advantage, 
as the following results obtained in the scrapping 
furnace show :— 


Iron placed in the furnace....................... 1,950 1bs. 
F/ ² —A—Aꝛ-. SUR FRED VEA Nah 7,751 lbs. 
Bhowing 8 1008 0f... ci eese sevo evo sds 199 ] 
Loss with coal 1 ped CONS OR. coco cu etn no .. 1,192 lbs 
Deduct loss with liquid fuel... 199 ] 
Saving with liquid fuel................. 993 lbs. 


* Although petroleum is generally known to be 
& concentration or distillation of coal, and that 
in proportion to the crudity of the coal to the con- 
centrated character of the petroleum is the in- 
tensity of the heat produced by the petroleum 
greater than the heat of the coal, yet this 
seems to be the first definite and sustained attempt 


to apply the greater intensity to practical uses, 
and to employ it as a refined mechanical force, 
Heretofore, coal has been the main aliment of in- 
dustry, and such is its importance and value 
throughout the civilized world, that any material 
which supersedes it in cheapness and importance 
in the more essential uses of industry and com- 
merce, must necessarily be an agency of incalcul- 
able value, and work a corresponding revolution 
in the development of the resources of the 
country and their adaptation to the requirements 
of civilization and the interests of man. As 
to the supply of the new fuel, so as to ren- 
der its use a question for economy, there 
need be no alarm, for the quantity of it in many 
parts of the world seems to be inexhaustible and 
easy of access, and especially is this the case in 
our own country. Should the claims which are 
made in its behalf be substantiated by further ex- 
periments and investigations, it will probably 
work an eventful revolution, not only in the man- 
ufacture of iron, but wherever heat, steam, or 
artificial light are employed or required." 


Burning of a Great Car Factory. 

TuE Ohio Falls Car-works, at Jeffersonville, 
Ind., were destroyed by fire on the afternoon of 
March 20. The fire was discovered among the 
shavings in the planing-mill, supposed to have 
caught from a spark from the smoke-stack, and 
spread to the remainder of the works and the 
lumber-yard in the same inclosure, all of which 
were consumed, The works are believed to have 
been the most extensive and complete of the 
kind in the country. The buildings alone covered 
five acres of ground, besides a number of sheds 
and lumber-yards. A large amount of machinery 
of the finest quality, with a large quantity of car 
material, were in the buildings. The works em- 
ployed about 700 men. They had orders at the 
time of the fire for 2,000 cars. Sixteen pas- 
senger coaches, nearly finished, a number of 
freight, and other cars were burned. The works 
cleared a net profit last year of $200,000. The 
loss will reach $500,000. The insurance is about 
$300,000. 


The Plympton Scientific Society. 

A NEW society under the above title was organ- 
ized last autumn by the graduates of the Cooper 
Union, and has continued to hold fortnightly meet- 
ings during the past winter. These, devoted to 
the discussions of various scientific subjects, in- 
cluding the conservation of forces, the employ- 
ment of steam-power, the structure and formation 
of coal, the Darwinian theory, and others, have, 
we are informed, been uniformly successful, and 
the organization can scarcely fail to be of much 
benefit to the young men who have its manage- 
ment in hand. At the latest meeting, held on the 
evening of March 16, Mr. M. Ryan read a paper 
on the history and construction of the East River 
Bridge. 


—d — — — — 


— — 
Coal Production of 1871. 

IN spite of the strikes and riots at some of the 
coal- mines at the beginning of the year 1871, the 
total amount of coal mined during the year was 
nearly 250,000 tuns more than in the year 1870. 
A comparison of the amount sent to market from 
the three principal regions during the last ten. 
years shows that the production of the Sehuylkill: 


region for 1871, amounting to 5,124,780 tuns, has 
not been equaled before; that the production of 
the Wyoming region, 6,481,171 tuns, was only 
surpassed in 1870 ; and that the production of the 
Lehigh region, 2,249,356 tuns, fell short only of. the 
amounts mined in 1870 and 18608.— Erening Post. 
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Improved Locomotive Head-light. 
WE take from the Railroad Gazette the accom- 


panying engravings of an improved head-light for | 


locomotives, made by the Radley & McAllister 
Manufacturing Company, of New York City, and 
in which gas from petroleum products is used as 
the illuminating agent. The invention has, it may 
be mentioned, been tested for some years past on 
the Baltimore and Ohio, the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington, and Baltimore, the Erie, and other rail- 
way lines, with, it is stated, highly satisfactory 
results. 

The construction of the apparatus is at follows: 
—An ordinary parabolic reflector, B, B, is arranged 
in suitable relation with the burner, z, and the 
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lamp-chimney, C. The flame is fed by gas pro- 
duced by steam-heat on gasoline, one of the vola- 
tile products obtained by the distillation of petro- 
leum. The gasoline is contained in a tank, A, and 
is carried down by the pipe, d, e, g, to the cham- 
ber, A, Fig.2. This is filled with excelsior wood 
shavings. The top of this chamber is made of 
brass, and has a number of long projections ex. 
tending down some distance into it and among 
the shavings. The top has also a chamber of a 
horseshoe form, shown in section in Fig. 2, and in 
plan in Fig. 4. This is connected with the boiler 
by a steam-pipe, 7,7, which is inclosed inside of 
an exhaust-pipe. The effect is a constant circula- 
tion of steam into and through the chamber, m, 
m, Fig. 4. By this means the whole top of the 
vessel, A, is heated, and the heat is communicated 
by the projections, before referred to, to the shav- 


m A m n 


ings, which are saturated with gasoline. In this 
way it is vaporized and escapes through the open- 
ing, n, and tube, v, to the burner, z; k is a valve- 
stem with a small conical valve on the end, to 
close the communication between the vessel, h, 
and the burner. 

The tube, v, is represented on an enlarged scale 
in Fig. 3. The vaporized gasoline passes through 
the small orifice, 4, and thus creates a current of 
air through the holes, 3, 3, which mingles with 
the vapor. The combination of the vaporized 

Fig. 3. 
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ber, À, when the cock, e, is closed, to escape into 
the tank, A, and thus be condensed. 
— TRO 
Rotary Engines. 
[From the Engineer.] 

WE wish our readers to understand, without 
the possibility of mistake, that we are dealing 
purely with the mechanical theory of the rotary 
engine in these articles, and that no engine pre. 
cisely similar in construction to that which we 
have selected as theoretically the best form which 

Fig. 2. 
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gasoline and atmospheric air forms a very inflam- | a rotary engine can assume has ever been patented 


mable gas with a high illuminating power. To 
the top of the tube, v, is attached an ordinary Ar- 
gand burner, z; v is & wire netting interposed 
between the burner and the lower part of the 
chimney, to prevent the communication of the 
flame from the one to the other. The vessel, X, is 
also surrounded by a perforated plate, s, 8, for the 
same purpose. 

The tank, A, is filled by unscrewing cock, a,the 
latter being intended to allow any undue pressure 
to escape ; b is a glass gauge to show the quantity 
of the fluid in the tank ; eis a cock to open com- 
munication from the tank to the vessel, A. The 
pipe, f, Fig. 1, is connected with the main pipe, 
and extends up inside the pipe, d, to the top of 
the tank, A. Its object is to allow any gas, which 
might produce an excessive pressure in the cham- 


or made. Asto whether such an engine could be 
made successfully we have serious doubts; but 
these doubts do not refer to the theory of the 
machine, which we hold to be absolutely sound, 
but to the difficulties which would be encountered 
in carrying the theory into practice. All these 
difficulties would be due to imperfections in work- 
manship and material; but, if it were possible to 
overcome these difficulties, then it would follow, 
as a matter of course, that a type of steam-engine 
very much superior for many purposes—though 
not for all—to that now in use, would be placed 
at the disposal of employers of steam-power. ås 
we proceed we shall explain the objections which 
exist to each feature of the machine, leaving it to 
the ingenuity of our readers to devise means of 
overcoming them should they think proper. 
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In our last article* we explained that the work- 
ing of the abutment constituted one of the most 
important problems with which we have to deal ; 
and it may be well to explain here that the reason 
for making the piston so narrow as 4 inches for an 
engine of nearly 150 horse-power, lies in the fact 
that by so doing we reduce the travelof the abut- 
ment. It will be seen that the abutment cannot 
begin to close in behind the piston until the piston 
has passed it a little way. The act of closing can- 
not be instantaneous, and, therefore, while the 
&butment is moving through, say, 4 inches, the 
piston will also have advanced on its course, and 
as its velocity is enormous, it will have passed 
over a very considerable space unless the velocity 
of the abutment is also enormous. If the velocity 
of piston and abutment are identical, then 4 inches 
will intervene between the abutment and the 
piston at the moment the first is home. Steam is 
admitted at the same moment, and we have 4 
inches of clearance. The waste of steam in this 
space will be considerable if the engine is worked 
very expansively ; for, if we suppose the diameter 
of the circle described by the center of effort to 
be, say, 9 feet 8 inches, and the circumference to 
be 29:83 feet, then, if the steam is cut off at 01, it 
will be admitted for, but in round numbers, 3 feet ; 
and 4 inches would be one-ninth of this, and 


FIG.2 


therefore an enormous clearance; not all dead 
loss, it is true, but still a loss to be avoided, above 
all in an engine intended to be theoretically per- 
fect. One mode of reducing the loss, as we have 
already explained, consists in sloping off the back 
of the piston so that a portion of the waste space 
will be filled up; by this means the clearance can 
be reduced one-half. The arrangement will be 
understood from the accompanying diagram. 

In Fig. 1, Ais a portion of the annulus; B is 
the piston with sides nearly in the plane of the 
radius of the annulus; C is the abutment. The 
abutment begins to close at the moment the back 
edge of the piston passes the point, E; but, while 
the abutment is moving from E to F, the piston 
has advanced from D to G. This is the clearance 
space. In Fig.2 it will be seen that the back of 
the piston is sloped off at such a rate as just to 
keep out of the way of the slide, and thereby the 
clearance is reduced one-half. If wealso slope off 
the abutment and make it very thick, we may vir- 
tually get rid of the clearance difficulty alto- 
gether. It may, therefore, be laid down as a prin- 
ciple that it is possible so to shape an abutment 
working vertically and a piston working circum- 
ferentially that clearance will be done away; and, 
furthermore, this principle can, within reasonable 
limits, be so applied that it will be unnecessary 
to impart a very high velocity to the abutment, 
because the piston may be supposed to travel a 
couple of feet while the abutment is moving 


* See page 165, current volume of the AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


through not more than 4 inches. There is a grave 
practical difficulty to be got over here, however, 
which is that as much of the outer ring of the 
annulus must be removed as the abutment is 
long—or rather thick—and as this space is not 
filled up when the abutment is withdrawn, the 
packing-ring of the piston would be destroyed by 
flying out and catching the edge of what we may 
term the abutment port. Therefore, it is only 
safe to assume that one-half the clearance could be 
saved, and that by the prolongation of the piston 
in the rear. There is no difficulty, we may explain, 
in getting the abutment out of the way soon 
enough; for let us suppose that we determine to 
expand the steam ten times,then,in such an en- 
gine as we have sketched, steam would be admit- 
ted for such time as the piston was passing over 
a distance of, say, 2 feet. If it were cut off when 
the piston had travelled 18 feet more, the piston 
would have got round but two-thirds of the circle. 
The abutment might then be withdrawn, the 
steam would rush to the condenser, and the pro- 
cess of withdrawing the abutment might last 
during such timeas the piston took to get over, 
say, 5 feet of its course. The difficulty lies not 
in getting the abutment out of the way, but in 
getting it back again in good time. We have said 
nothing as to the mode in which the abutment is 
to be put in motion, nor shall we enter into any 
particulars on the subject. Some form of cam, 
worked from the main shaft, suggests itself at 
once ; and it would probably be well to compress 
a strong spring in the act of taking the abutment 
out, which, being suddenly released at the proper 
moment, would drive the abutment in again in 
the shortest possible time. The Corliss valve 
gear supplies an illustration of the principle in- 
volved. 

A favorite device with many inventors for get- 
ting over the abutment difficulty consists in mak- 
ing the abutment rotate ; that is to say, it consists 
of & wheel with a notch in the circumference, 
into which notch the piston enters when passing 
the abutment. There are some good points about 
the plan, but it entails so much friction, and such 
difficulty is met with in making the joints tight, 
that we believe the sliding abutment is on the 
whole to be preferred. The reason sliding abut- 
ments have not found favor hitherto must be 
sought in the fact that they were always made 
nearly as long as the radius of the engine; but 
there is nothing in common between a sliding 
abutment, say, a couple of feet deep, and having 
of course a stroke still longer, in a machine work- 
ing with a very moderate velocity of piston, and 
an abutment not more than 3 inches or 4 inches 
deep, working in a machine giving out great 
power, simply because of the enormous space gone 
through by the piston at each revolution. 

We may now proceed to consider the nature of 
the means to be adopted in connecting the piston 
with the main shaft; the method of making the 
joints tight without undue friction ; and the way 
in which steam is to be got into and out of the 
engine. The latter point may be dismissed at 
once. The exhaust can open just behind the abut- 
ment, the port being so made that the piston pack- 
ing cannot get entangled with its edges. The 
steam will best be brought in through the main 
shaft and piston; it is quite unnecessary to ex- 
plain how. As regards the connection of the pis- 
ton with the main shaft, no better device can be 
adopted than a disk. We give a cross section of a 
rotary engine to illustrate our meaning, and this 
brings us directly to the most important part of 
all, namely, the means of making the joints tight, 


involving as it does a difficulty which has never 
yet been got over in any rotary engine, so far as 
we are aware. 

It will be seen that, make what disposition of 
the parts we will, there are four edges of the pis- 
ton or their equivalent to be packed. If we adopt 
the arrangement shown in Fig. 3, it is true that 
only three edges of the piston, A, B, C, have to be 
packed ; the fourth, D, being part and parcel of 
the disk, the wide flange of which is made tight at 
E, F, by packing-rings. In the same way the 
abutment will rest on a 
scraped face, the section 
of A, B, C, and will re- 
quire no packing ; but its 
inside edge must rest 
against the turned face of 
the flange, G, and, there- 
fore,it must be fitted with 
the packing saved from 
the piston. Now, on the 
whole, it will be found the 
best plan-to concentrate 
the packing in the piston and the scraped face- 
joints in the abutment as much as possible ; there- 
fore, the annulus may be made of the form shown 
in cross section in Fig. 4. The abutment will then 
have a fixed bearing, except the small portion of 
its length from A to B, representing the thickness 
of the disk, say, 3 inches. By adopting this plan, 
we are able to dispense with a rectangular cross- 
section, and adopt that shown in Fig. 5, which 
gives a form of piston as easily packed as though 
it were made of the ordinary cylindrical form. 
Supposing this piston and abutment to be made 
tight, we have next to make the disk tight with 
the casing or annulus, and this is no small under- 
taking. The length of joint to be made tight in a 
10-feet engine is about 60 feet, or as much as 
would be represented by the piston of an ordinary 
engine, with a cylinder 120 inches in diameter. 
Nothing is more easy than to make a good job with 
packing-rings, but it unfortunately happens as & 
result of the action of these rings that the fric- 
tional resistance is enormous. We have stated 
that the success or failure of such an engine as 


we are considering is simply a question of work- 
manship, and, in making that statement, we had 
the construction of tight joints specially in view. 
We do not believe it to be possible to arrive at & 
satisfactory result if any attempt is made to pack 
the joints between the disk and the annulus in the 
ordinary way. The solution of the problem prob- 
ably lies in making the disk for a considerable 
portion of its breadth, say at least a foot from the 
edge, absolutely true. The cheeks of the annulus 
must be made equally true,and we must rely on a 
series of grooves turned in the cheeks to keep 
the joint tight,as in the ordinary solid piston. 
With first-class workmanship the thing may he 
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done ; and the leakage may be still further re- 
duced by inciosing the whole engine in a case 
filled with steam from the boiler. The leakage 
would then be from this jacket into the engine, 
and would vary in amount, of course, as the press- 
ure inside and outside varied. The packing of 
this joint constitutes, in one word, the great prob- 
lem to be solved—the great difficulty to be over- 
com? in constructing a thoroughly eflicient rotary 
engine. The working of the abutment is a mat- 
ter requiring much careful thought, but it presents 
no insuperable obstacle to the competent engineer. 
We wish we could say as much for the annulus 
joint. How to make this tight without excessive 
friction is the question, and we have no doubt 
but that in proper hands its satisfactory solution 
would prove a very remunerative speculation. It 
is, to say the least, highly probable that an engine, 
occupying no more space than a fly-wheel, and 
simply bolted up against the wall, would become 
extremely popular, especially as the engine would 
be eminently economical and efficient. 

We have endeavored to do nothing more, it will 
be seen, than direct attention to certain points in 
the theory of the rotary engine which have hither- 
to been completely overlooked by the very few 
authors who have written about the machine. 
Not a year elapses without the so-called invention 
of half a dozen rotary engines. The inventions 
are in due time patented, some money is perhaps 
spent in making one or two, which fail on trial, 
and so nothing more is heard of the scheme. 
There is a remarkable family resemblance in these 
devices. We find the same features patented 
over and over again, and the inventors almost in- 
variably manifesting total ignorance of the real 
nature of the difficulties to be overcome. We 
have written this and the preceding article in the 
hope that the explanations we have given may 
serve to keep some inventors from wasting their 
time and money, while they may, perhaps, serve 
to direct the thoughts of others to the direction 
in which alone success can be found. 
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Breed & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


124,148.2M RA T-CUTTER.—David R. Kenyon, assignor to himself 
and Job C. Kenyon, Raritan, N. J. 


124,149.—T1E-LIF rER.—JOohn H. Koontz, Yorktown, Ind. 


124,750.—Car-coupLine.—Charles F. Kuhnle and Augustus 


Row, assignors to themselves and John Stewart, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


124,751.—MEDICAL COMPOUND OR BSaLvzE.—Nicholas Lauer, 
Dansville, N. Y. 


124,152. HA RROW.—Oradon J. Leabo, Forest Grove, Oregon. 


124,153.CMACHINE FOR BENDING Woop.—Cbristian Leseberg, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


124,154.—OscILLATING STEAM-ENGINE.— George F. Lowry, Lake 
Mississippi, Miss. 


124,755. — WATER-WHEEL.— William G. C. Mastersun, Proctor 
ville, Vt. 


124.756.—SPRING FOR VEHICLES.—Alexander W. McKown, 
Honesdale, Pa. 


121,751.—CoRN HARYESTER.—Theodore Merrell, Dixon, III. 


124,758.—INSTRUMENT FOR EXTRACTING AIR FROM FEVIT-2ALS. 
—John H, Parrish, Talladega, Ala. 


121,759.—WINDOW-SCREEN AND OTHER FRAMXKS.—Patrick L. 
Quinn, assignor to William T. Edwards, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


124,760.—COMPOSITION FOR BLACKING AND POLISHING Boots 
AND BSHOES.—llenry A. Reams, Durham, N. C. 


124,761.—BricK MaCHINE.—Dwight B. Rich and Charles D. 
Hubbard, Cambridge, agp the New England Bric« 
Company, Boston, Mass. te-dated March 2, 1872. 


124,762.-STAGE FOR WASHING WiNDOWsS.—Jerry Robinson, 
Washington, D.C. 


124.763.—MACHINE FOR TURNING LOGS IN SAW-MILLS.—Alex 
ander Kodgers, Muskegon, Mich. 


124,764.—RUBBER FILLING FOR THE GROOVES OF TRANSMIS 
SION-WHEELS.— Washington A. Roebling, Trenton, N. J. 


124,765.--SOFA-BEDSTRAD.—Josepb Schafer, assignor to himself 
and George W. Smith, New York City. 


124,166.—GA8 APPARATUS.—Charles Seeger, Quincy, Ill. 
121,561.—FIREPROOF RoorF.—Samuel Smith, Mattoon, III. 


124568.—M A N-HOLE COVER FOR OIL-TANKS.—Henry F. Snyder, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


124.651.—AIR AND Gas ENGINE.—Abel Hureau de Villeneuve, 
Paris, France. 


124,672.—BASE-BURNING STEAM-BOILER.—Zoheth 8. Durfee, 
New York City. 


124,673.—_STREET-LAMP.--Michael D. Dyott, Philadelphia, Pa. 


124,674.—PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA Box.—Mathias Flammang, 
assignor to Scovill Manufacturing Co., New York City. 


124,6355.—W A8HING MacuINE.—Lockwood Gail, Buffalo, N. Y. 


124,656. —IRON-PLANING MACHINE.—Alexandre Gastel, assignor 
to himself and Charles E. Mutrix, Philadelphia, Pa. 


124,677.—PaDLock.—Charles F. Gerlach, assignor to himself 
and James M. Whaling, Milwaukee, Wis. 


UE Raa MACHINE.—Lafayette Gorden, Vanlue, 
Oo. 


124,079.—STEA M-PUMP.—Lewls Griscom, assignor to himself, 
Cnalkley Griscom, and John P. Griscom, Port Carbon, Pa. 
124,650. —FIRE-ALARM.—Frederick F. Herman, Grafton, Mich. 


124,651.HAXD-DRILL.—Louis Hillebrand, assignor to Hille- 
brand & Wolf, Philadelphla, Pa. 


124.6832. —H EEL FOR BOOTS AND SuoE8.—John Morrison Hunter, 
New York City. 


124,6°3.—MaACHINE FOR FORMING AUGER DITS.—W. A. Ives, 
New Haven, Conn. 


124,684.—CaR-COUPLING.—John W. Jones of Philip De Catesby, 
of Hereford, Md. 


124,685.—BELL-HANGING.—Marcus R. Jones, Troy, N. Y. Ante- 
dated Feb. 29, 1872. . 


121.656.—FENCE-PosT.—Joel F. Keeler, Pittsburg, Pa. 
124,687.— VENTILaTOR.—Lewis Kelley, Boston, Mass. 


124,688.-MoDE OF COKING FossiL CoaL.—George Lander, 
Irwin, Pa. 


124,689.—-MoDE OF COKING FossiL CoaL.—George Lander, 
Irwin, Pa. 

124,690,.—cP^APER-CUTTING MACHINE.—John Leviness and Pres- 
ton Van Horn, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignors to Joseph $. San- 
born, New York City. 

124,69!.—DIAL FOR CALENDAR WATCHES —Galusha Maranville, 
Rutland, Vt., assignor to Charles E. Kilby, Washington, D. C., 
and David B. Channell, Rutland, Vt. 

121,692.—T Hn REE-HORSE EQUALIZER.—Aaron March, Taylor, III. 


124,693.—POoTA TO-DIGG ER.—J ohn J. Naylon, Chicago, Ill. Ante- 
dated Feb. 10, 1812. 


124,694.— MACHINE FOR SEWING PAMPHLETS.—Charles H. Palm- 
er, assignor of two-thirds of his right to Alfred E. Tilton and 
A. M. Loryea, New York City. 


ux ec MacuiNE.—Edwin A. Park, Harpersfiekl, 
1 Oo. 


124,696. —SA8H-HOLDER.—Jeremiah Peck, New Haven, Conn. 


F Pendergast. New Haven, 
zonn. 


124,698.—CLoTurs-LINE REBL.—Henry W. Prouty and Albert 
Thompson, Boston, Mass. 


F GnarE.— Richard P. Sause, Louisville, 
5. 


[Reported oficially for the "Ashlee Artisan.“ 


c dun er af poles nual 
to constantly gn 0, , we 
e must have ss S eee to pub 
lish the Claims, and instead thereof we publish the names of 


- | 124,700.— MANUFACTURE OF CAST- STEEL AND REFINED METALS. 
the patentees, with the titles of inventions, with de- 


— William Sellers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
124,701.—PRINTING PReEss.—EKarle H. Smith, New York City. 


a on another € of some the more important in- 1:02.—DEVICE FOR THE MANUFA 5 T 124,769.—Bu RIAL-CASE.—Samuel Stein, Rochester, N. Y. 

^ ; but we goi Ber sy deos immediately on nk w. Stockwell, Portiend. Maine. 88 MPO E 2n ^ greet N Willisa 

application, or by return mail, w requested by letter, a | 124,708.—DrTaCHING Horses FROM CARRIAGES.—Jaeob Sum- C y. EM ptg n a oh 

copy of the claims of any 5 for "5cents.| mers, assignor to himself and Geo. W. Hewitt, Kokomo, lud. 1 ene 3 ee neos Bine - 
We also h op e ee Bad whole specification of any | 124,104.—WaGon-sJack.—Izaak Van Kersen, Kalamazoo, Mich. 111.7... gt onbres dite s SON) " 

patent issued since Ni 20, 1866, r F. Watson, aseignor of one-half | 125775 MINEBAL PAINT. William H. Towers, Boston, 5 
We will also supply a sketch of the parts d in any patent, | bis right to James H. McMurtry, Richmond, Ind. 124,713 —APPARATUS FOR LIGHTING AND EXTINGUISHING Gas 

or a full copy of the drawing thereof, at charges varying | 124,706.—BaBY-WALKING APPARATUS.—Charles, D. Westlake | PY ELEOTEIOITY.—John Vansant, San ee e 


from $1 upwards, and John A. Westlake, Laurel, Md. 

124,707.—GRaIN-DRILL.—William Weusthoff and Tempest G. 
Troup, assignors to Farmer's Friend Manulacturing Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio. 

124,708.— WATERPROOF CLOTH FOR CARRIAGE-TOPS, ETC.— 
Archibald M. Whipple, North Adams, Mass. ý 


124,709.—M ACHINE FOR ROLLING LEATHER.—Joel Whitney, 
Winchester, assignor to himself and Nathan J. Simonds, 

Woburn, Mass. Ante-dated Feb. 29, 1872. 

124,710.—F RUIT-CAN.—Austin A. Wilcox, Philadelphia, Pa. 

124,711.—EarTH AUGER.—Issac Yeazel, assignor of one-half 
his right to Moses Swartz, Clark County, Ohio. 

124,712.—M CHANICAL MOVEMENT.—Christoplier Zeitler, Ben- 

ton’s Port, lowa. 

124,718.—Ba RBER'8 CHAIR.—Anthony Abel, New York City. 

124,714.—PaAPER BARREL.— William H. Bailey, New York City. 


124,715.—F1RE-ESCAPE.—John Bearns and Axel Olsson, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Aute-dated march 4, 1872. doch 


124,716.—MACHINE FOR JOINTING STAVES.—Azra M. Benson, 


124,711.—PAPER-CUTTING MACHINE.—George A. Walker, Bos 
ton, Mass. 


124,715.—DINNER-POT.—Abraham F. Wolfe, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


IM. TI CLAMP George F. Almy, assignor to himself and H. 
M. Clark, Toledo, Ohio. 


124571. HY pRANT.—George C. Bailey, Pittsburg, Pa. 


124.1718. WHEEL FOR TRACTION-ENGIN &5.—Albert G. Barrett, 
Barrett, Kan. 


121,719.—CA RPENTER's BEYEL.—Leonard Balley and Samuel D. 
Sargent, New Britain, Coun. 


124,780.—Ca R-COUPLING.—John Bassler, Galesburg, Hl. 
121,781.—-HARVEsSTER.—John Beach, De Ruyter, N. Y. 


124,732.—DeVICE FOR FORMING ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR bars 
TABLE.—John Blaettler, assignor to Herman Meyer, Puls 
delphia, Pa. 


124,783. CASE FOR JEWELRY AND SILVER-WAEE.—Sanford - 
well and Constantin Beck, assignors to Gorham Manulac 
turing Company, Providence, R. I. 


121,581.—84 FE.—Micbael C. Boyer, Norristown, Pa. 
124,185. —SULK Y.— Michael C. Boyer, Norristown, Pa. 
124,586.—GaA ME.—Ed ward J. Brooks, New York City. 
124,187.—H A Y-ELEVATOR.—A dam S. Brown, Delphi, Ind. 


124,788. BARK BREAKING AND Rossina MacniNg.—Inhn W. 
Burdwin and George S. Tillinghast, Morrisville, N. Y. 


124,789.—BRIDLE-BIT.—Gilbert W. Barnes, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


124,790.—^ PPARATUS FOR DETACHING HokskKs FROM n 
—Turner Byrd, Jun., and Isaiah Byrd, Williamsville, Mich. 


121,791.—H EATING FURNACES WITH JIYDROOARBON LiQtlhs— 
Joseph K. Caldwell, Philadelphia, Pa. 


121,192.—8A FETY-VALYV £.—John R. Cazier, North East, Pa. 
124,703 —GRAIN-SEPARATOR.—James A. Cohoon, Toledo, Ohio. 


ADVICE TO INVENTORS AND PATENTREES. 


Whenever asked, we will promptly send, gratis, our recently pub. 
lished pamphlet, entitled '* IMPORTANT INFORMATION ron 
INVENTORS AND PATENTEES,” containing details of the 
proceedings necessary to be taken by inventors desirous of ob- 
taining Letters- Patent in the United States. Also, Instruc- 
tons to Patentees concerning Re-issues, Extensions, In- 
fringements, Foreign Patents, etc. 


Address Brown, Coomss & Co., Solicitors of American and 
Foreion Patents, 189 Broadway, New York. 


124,653. — BUREAU WASHB8TAND AND COMMODE COMBINED.— 
Louis Aling, Zealand, Mich. . 


124,654.—PIPE-WRENCH.—Lybrun Anderson, assignor to him- 

self, Lewis H. Schneider, and John Martin, Washington 

D» (n said Schneider assigns his right to said Anderson an 
artin. 


124,655.—HAND-8TAMP.—Franklin L. Bailey, assignor to himself 
and George A. Walker, Boston, Mass. 

124.656. Dowxl-noor FOR COOPERAGE.—Asa W. Ballou, St. 
Charles, Mich. 

124.651.—8 TREET-8PRINKLER.—Lorey F. Bancroft, Worcester, 
Mass., assignor to himself and Andrew B. Yetter, New York 

ty. 

124,658.—F RUIT-DRIER.—Sebastian C. Barth, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ante-dated March 2, 1872. 


124,659.—DEVIOE FOR CUTTING OFF PIPES.—W|lliam H. Barwick 
and William T. Farre, Montreal, Canada. 


124.660.—MEDICAL COMPOUND FOR SKIN DisASES.— Frederick 
W. A. Bergengren, Stockholm, Sweden. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
124,717.—HaY PRESS.—Joel Briggs, Homewood, III. 


121,718.—MREDICAL COMPOUND OR RHEUMATIC LINIMENT. h 
M. Cantrell, Polk County, Oregon. eae 


124,119.—RAILWAY SwiTCH.—Patrick Carrigan, Stargeon, Mo. 


124,720.—WaGON-BODY LIFTER,—Edward A. Chatfield, Water- 
loo, Iowa. 


124,721.—LIFTING-JacK.—Henry Clement, Rising Sun, Ind. 

i ad PAVEMENT.—Matthew K. Couzens, , Yonkers, 

124.723.—RoTARY HEEL FOR Boors AND Snoks.— Albert O, 
Ciasne, Boston, Mass. 

124,724.—CULTIVaTOR.—Samuel Crossley, Rock Island, III. 


24,791. Ar "Us «AL RoortNo.-D* 
gn s RUM de H. Besant, Point of Rocks, | 1%4,725.—Eaatu-oLosetT.—Anthony W. Davis, Wilmington, Del. eid d. Couren Chinapi OG ; 
1430 Poo Mania. . Atkinson, Georgetown, D. C. Ante- . DIGGER.—Kobert G. Dayton, North Granville, | 124.795.—PAPER-BO4 ED FOB DUILDINGS, RTC Francis Davis, 
. * . LI 


Be olt, Wis. 


/ 


124,728. —CO RN-PLANTER.—8amuel L. Donnell, Humboldt, Tenn. | 


Mar. 27, 1872] 


TL 


124,96 —COLLECTING AND USING THE Waste GASES FROM 

IBB E. A. B. De Langlade. Bordeaux, 
TRUCE. 

124,791.—MiTgaR-nox.—Thomas Brown Dooley, Boston, Mass. 

124;93.—WtgR. DISH-8TAND —George D. Dudley, assignor to 
Eaward P. Woods, Daniel Sherwood, and Cyrus H. atham, 
Lowell, Mass. 

cae PAYEMENT.—George W. Dyer, Washington, 

124.900.—-TELEGRAPHIO RECORDING INsSTRUMENT.—Thomas A. 
Edison, Newark, N. J., assignor to himself and George Har- 
rington, Washington, b. C. 

1241,9)1.—8TEA M-ENGINE.—Chilion M. Farrar, Buffalo, N. Y. 

124,902 —GA x G-PLOWw.—Daniel M. Fay, aseignor of one-half his 
right to A. 8. McGrew, Monmouth, III. 

124,808.—Hor- BLAST STOYE.—Benjam!n Ford, Middleborough- 
on-Tees, Engiand. 

124,804.—BUTTERIS.—David I. Foust, Crestline, Ohio. 

02485.—APPARATUS FOR CONVERTING RECIPROCATING INTO 
RorAxT MoTION.—Hobert M. Fryer, assignor of one-half his 
right to John B. Romans, Nashv lle, Tenn. 

124,906.--OPERATING RAILWAY SIGNALS. — Robert Gidley, 
Moore's Mills, N. Y. 

124,807.—Dome FOR HOT-AIR FURNACES.—Bartholomew Gom- 
menginger, Hochester, N. 

124908.—Tov SEWwING-MACHINE.—Ebenezer A. Goodes, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

121,909.—HEMMER FOR SEWING-MAOHINES.—Harry C. Goodrich, 
Chicago, III 

121810.—Ha ND-HOE CULTIVATOR.— William Goodwin, Marble- 
head, assignor to Franklin F. Holbrook and Thomas B. Ev- 
erett, Boston. Maas. 

124311.—81D0E-TABLE.—Elmer Green, North East, Pa. 

-121,812.—SEWING-MACHINE Moror.—Chauncey F. Greer, 
Georgetown, assignor to Lorenzo Thomas, Washington, D. C. 

14813.CPLANING MACHINBE.—John Griffen, assignor to Phe- 
nix Iron-werks, Phenixville, Pa. 

15,34.—LIFTING-JAOK.—JOhn T. Hamilton, Greensburg, Ind. 

124,815.~BRACELRT FASTENING.—Halph 8. Hamilton, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

121816.—RBOTISTERING STEAM-GAUGE.—Thomas C. Hargrave, 

ton, Mass. 

121811.-9TEAM-RXNGINE VALYE.—Abraham W. Harris, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

121,818.—H ANGING-BASKET.—Charles C. Hibbert, Lynn, Maes. 

121819.—9TRE £T-LANTERN.—Charles F. Hollis, Boston, Mass. 

14,30.—RoTARY Poxur.—Clark P. Holmes, Havana, N. Y. 

121821.—A NIMAL-TRAP.—James William Fishback How, Can- 
yonville, Oregon. 

BS PRINTINS Prass.—Berthold Huber, Williamsburg, 


1241823.—LaA wP.—John 8. Hull, Cincinnati, Ohio. Ante-dated 
Marcn-2, 1872. 

121,-24.—-CHAMBEB-POT.—Ferdinand Imhorst, New York City. 

121. 825.84 w.—Melv!n Jincks, Wallace, N. Y. 

]24,82$.—P zGa-OU TT &R.—Jacob G. Klock, Mansfield, Ohio. 

121,837. -PRESERVING CRANBEBR(ES.—Lé Grand Kalffen, Wor- 
cester, Mase. 

1288.—FeLTiIne MacHINE.—Calvin P. Ladd, Bloomfield, N. 
J., assignor or one-half his right to James T. Sanfurd, New 
York City. 

121,829.—M oTOR.—S yl vester L. Langdon, New Orleans, La. 

124,30.—SPARK-ARRESTER FUR Looomotivgs.—Edward Lan- 
nay, Mowrystown, Onlo. 

121,331.—CULTIVaTOR —Joseph T. W. Larrabee, Newton, [nd. 

12182.-SareTY-HOOK FOR WATOH-OHAINS.—George Leigh, 
Providence, R. I. 

1244833.—PROCESS OF MAKING HOLLOW 
William Arnold Lewis, Chicago, III., assignor to Hollow- 
axle Manufacturing Company, Mishawaka, Ind. 

12483. —MANUFACTURE OF RrBBRD METAL PLATES OF WHICH 
TO coNSTRUCC HOLLOW CAB-AXLES.— William A. Lewis, Chi- 
cago, III., assignor to Hollow-axle Manufacturing Company, 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

124,835.—MOU NTING AND 8ECUBING CAR-WHERLS,—Willlam A. 
Lewis, Chicazo, III., asslunor to Hollow-axle Manufacturing 
Company, Mishawaka, Ind. 

121336.—8PICE-BOTTLE.—JOSeph L. Likins, Vallejo, Cal. Ante- 
dated March 14, 1872. 

04831.-CoNSTRUCTION OF ORNAMENTAL CHAINS8.—Isaac 
Lindsley, Pawtucket, R. I. 

121,893.-ANIMAL-TBAP.—Myron W. Lyman, Chicago, Ill. 

14839.—TICKRT-B9X FOR RAILROAD CONDUCTORS8,.—Nathan B. 
Lyman, Buffalo, N. Y. 

121,840.—CoMPRESSION Coox.—Jobn MacClaren, Scranton, Pa. 

121,3i1.—CuuRN.—James A. Marine, assignor of one-half his 
right to Benjamin F. Jones, Mooresville, Ind. 

19,43.—HoT-AIR FURNAOE.—James H. Mearns, assignor to 
himself, Job Bartlett, Joseph D. Bartlett, Charles F. Bart- 
lett, and J. C. Bartlett, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HS HIDRADUM MoToR.—Mordecal Millard, Franklin, 
0. 


METALLIO AXLES.— 


121,841. -CLOTHES-WA8SHER.— Walter I. Miller and Bradford O. 
Irons asaignor of one-third of their right to Robert P. Miller, 
Lineville, Pa. 

M HARD Rocx-DRILL.—Isaac B. Miliner, Wat- 

«Ins, N. 

12/516.—PacKrxa FOR Pistons, rO.— Eliza D. Murfey, New 
York City. 

121,817 -BeD-BOTTOM.—Marsena M. Murray, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

121819.—PROCE88 AND APPARATUS FOR CLEANING, DECORTI- 
CATING, AND SCOURING Rice, WHEAT, AND OTHER GRAIN.— 
Austin B. Paige, Washington, D. C. 

121819.—M £THOD OF MEASURING AND CUTTING-OUT SHIRTS.— 
Norris Sawyer, administrator of the estate of Moses Palmer, 


Jun., deceased, Lynn, Mass. 

1450.—8T0P-YALVE Samuel J. Peet, Lowell, Mass. 

HOS ENEUEETIO WOOL-RLEVATOB.—John Penman, Paris, 

ansda. 

131,852. —2 TON E- LOADING APPARATU8.—Harman 8. Perkins, 
aasignor to himself and Charles H. Abbott, Rutland, Vt. 

124853.—RUFFLING@ ATTACHMENT FOE SEWING-MACHINES.— 
Hobert K. Peterson, Jun., Philadelphia, Pa. 

121,954.—Sewtna-MAOHINE.—John B. Price and Charles E. Bil- 
lings, Hartford, Conn. 

121.953. Horse HaAY-gAKE.—Samuel Rockafellow, Moline, III. 

124,8%6.-SPLIOR-Prece FOR RAILWAY RarLs.—Clinton Roose- 
velt, N: W York City. 

121,857.-TRRADLE FOR BEWING-MACHINEB. -Leo W. Sapp, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

14.,858.—GaTs.—Phillp Schwebel, Quincy, III. 


124,961.—T URNING-LATHR.—Francia G. Sheldon, Hudson, 
124,862.— DI RECT-ACTING 


124,8:0. —M ILK-OOO0LER.—O wel H. Willard, 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


124,859.—PACKAGR FOR ÁLKALIES, Aor os, ETO.—Jacob H. Sei- 


bert, Philadelphia, Pa. 


124,860.— BASE-BURNING FIBRPLACE IIEATRER.—Samuel B. Sex - 


ton, Baltimore, Md. 
Mich. 


STRAM-ENGINE.—John B. Smith, Dun- 
more, Pa. 


124.863.—M ACHINE FOR BENDING RAKE-TEETH AND OTHER AR- 


TOLER ames Sugden and Edmonds d. Sugden, Pittsburg, 
a. 


124.864.—SAFETY-CATCH FOR PLATFORM-ELEVATORS.—Benjamin 


W. Brittin, Brooklyn. 


atem New York City,and John 


124,865.—BRUSH-HOLDEB.— Alfred Homer Trego, Philadelphia, 
a. 


—GA8-BURNER.—Thomas Ward, Columbus, Ohio, as- 
signor of one-half his right to Charles Royle, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


124,867.—M RCHANISM FOR SAWING OFF AND STRAIGHTENING 


HAILWAY-RAILS.—Charles While, East St. Louis, III., and 


George Wostenholm, St. Louis, Mo. 


124,868. —ELECT BO-MAGNETIO ENGINE.—Willlam Wickersham, 


Boston, Mass. 


124.569.—O x Y-HYDROGEN GA&R-BURNER.—As8a W. Wilkinson, 


ew York City. 
n of one-half 
his right to Henry H. Sawtell, Randolph, N. Y. 
124,811.—Gov ERNOR.—Daniel J ohn Wolfe, Liverpool, England, 
? MACHINE.—Joeeph Worell, Philadelphia, 
a., aseignor to Joseph 8. Sanborn, New York City. 

124,873. —APPARATUS FOR AMALGAMATING OR ES AND PRECIOUS 

MxTAL8.—George D. Wyckoff, O11 CIty, Pa. 


RE-ISSUES. 


4,807. PAIN T-MILL.—Charles Belcher, Newark, N. J. Patent 
No. 76,886, dated April 7. 1868. 

4,808.—RoTARY STEAM-ENGINE.—Joseph B. Bennett, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Patent No. 74,744, dated Feb. 25, 1868. 

4,809.—SAsH GurpE-BLOCK.—Alfred Bicknell, Malden, Mass. 
Patent No. 83,685, dated Nov. 3, 1868. 

4,810.—PLow.—Bengt C. Blomsten, Waupaca, Wis. Patent No. 
108,095, dated Oct. 11, 1870. 

4,811.— WORK-HOLDER.—.] ane E. Gilman, Hartford, Conn. Pat- 

4,812.—CULTIVaTOR.— (Div. A.)—James Harris, Janesville, 
Wis. Patent No. 87,101, dated Feb. 23, 1869. 

4 818.—-CVLTI vA TOR. — (Dlv. B.) — James Harris, Janesville, 
Wis. Patent No. 87,101, dated Feb. 23, 1869. 

4,814.—PBOJEOTILE FOR FiREARMS.—Carlos Maduell, New Or- 
leans, La. Patent No. 122,620, dated Jan. 9, 1872. 

4,815.—M ETHOD OF EXPLODING NITRO-GLYOCERINE.—(Div. A.) — 
Alfred Nobel, Hamburg, Germany, assignor to the United 
States Blasting-ofl Company, New York City. Patent No. 
50,617, dated Oct. 21, 1865; re-issue No. 8,877, dated April 18, 
1969. 

4,816. —EX PLODING NITRO-GLYOBSINE.—(Div. B.) —Alfred No- 
bel, Hamburg, SermAny. Senor to the United States Blast- 
ing-oil Compaay, New York ity. Patent No. 50,617, dated 
Oct. 24, 1865; re-issue No. 3,918, dated April 13, 1869. 

4,817.—MANUFACTUBE OF NITBRO-GLYCERINX.—(Div. C.)—Al- 
fred Nobel, Hamburg, Germany, assignor to the United 
States Blasting-oll Company, New York City. Patent No. 
Sois dated Oct. 24, 1865 ; re-issue No. 3,379, dated April 13, 
1869. 


4418.—USEFUL COMPOUND CONTAINING NITRO-GLYCERINE.— 
(Div. D.) — Alfred Nobel, Hamburg, Germany, aseignor to the 
United States Blasting ol Company, New York City. Patent 
Non dated Oct. 24, 1865; re-issue No. 8,980, dated April 

4,819.—NITRO-GLYOWRINS CoxPoUND.—(Div. E.)—Alfred No- 
bel, Hamburg, Germany, assignor to the United States 
Blasting-oil Company, New York City. Patent No. 50,617, 
dated Oct. 24, 1865; re-issue No. 8,380, dated April 13, 1889. 

4,820.—PICKLE-OASTER.—Horace C. Wilcox, assignor to the 
Meriden Britannia Company. West Meriden, Conn. Patent 
No. 128,961, dated Feb. 20, 1872. 

4,£21.-MANUFACTURE OF ILLUMINATING GAs.— Aa W. Wil- 
kinson, aseignor to himself and Phiil H. Stevens, New York 
City. Patent No. 123,585, dated Marc 6, 1872. 


' — 


| DESIGNS. 


5,658 to 5.660.—CA RPET-PATTERN.—Robert R. Campbell, assign- 
or to Lowell Manufacturing Company, Lowell, Muss. 

5,661 to 5.004.—CA RPET-PATTERN.—JOSe h M. Christie, assignor 
to Lowell! Manufacturing Company, well, Mass. 

5,665 to 5 669.—CARPET-PATTERN.—John Fisher, Enfield, assign. 
or to Hartford Carpet Company, Hartford, Conn. 

5,070 to 5,616.—CABPET-PATTERN.—Otto Helnigke, New York 

City, assignor to Hartford Carpet Company, Hartford, Conn. 
5,677 to 5,619.—CA RPET-PATTERK.—Henry Horan, Newark, N. J., 

assignor to Hartford Carpet Company, Hartford, Conn. 

480 to 5,684.—CA RPET-PATTERN.—Levi G. Malkin, New York 

ity, assignor to Harttord Carpet Company, Hartford, Conn. 
5,695 to 5.693.—CA RPET-PATTERN.—Elemir J. Ney. New York 

City, ass lx nor to Hartford Carpet Company, Hartford, Conn. 

5,094.—PaPER-CLIP.—Joseph Ottner, New Britain, assignor to 
Hart Manufacturing Company, Kensington, Conn. 

5.605.—PUxr.— William Burlingham, New York City. 

5,696. —SA8H-FA aTENER.—Otto F. Fogelstrand, assignor to Hart 

Manufacturing Company, Kensington, Conn. 

5.691. —CHEST-HANDLE.—Otto F. Fo elstrand, aseignor to Hart 

Manufacturing Co., Kensington, Conn. 

5 698.—CUPBOARD-OaTCH.—Otto F. Fogelstrand, assignor to 

"Hart Manufacturing Co., Kensington, Conn. 

5 699.—CEILING- HOOK.—Otto F. Fogeus rand. assignor to Hart 

"Manufacturing Co., Kensington, Conn. 

400 to 5,/101.—80DA-FOUNTAIN.—Geor e F. Meacham, New- 
s 1005 ass ignor to James W. Tufts, Medford, Muss. : 
5,702.—DRAWEB-PULL.—J oseph Ottner, New Britain, assignor 

to Hart Manufacturing Co., Kensington, Conn. 
5,703.—BOLT-OA8E.—J oseph Ottner, New Britain, assignor to 

Hart Manufacturing Co., Kensington, Conn, 

5 704.—BRACKRT.—J oseph Ottner, New Rritain, assignor to 
Hart Manufacturing Co., Kensington, Coun. 


— 
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TRADE*MARKS. 


103.— W HtsSK Y.—A dams, Blake & Taylor, Boston, Mass. 

404.—Wnuiskv —D. C. Brady & Co., Louisville, Ey. 

q05.—BLEACHED LONG CLoTH.—Coffin & Altemus, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


106.—t 'ABBON GAS-LIGHT OIL AND BUKNEES.—Michael B. Dyott, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

101.—M EDICINE.—James R. Nichole & Co., Boston, Mass. 

108. —BU RNING-FLUID.— William H. Reed, Indianapolis, Ind. 

709. SHIRTS, SHIRT-FRONTS, ETO.—Leopold Sternberger. Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

710.—HEATEES AND STovges.—Stuart, Peterson & Co., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
W11.—WHIskY.—Thomas E. Moore, Shawhan, Ky. 


EXTENSIONS. 


19,.572.—-MaCHINE FOR ‘PACKING FLOUR.—Judson Mattison, Os- 
wego, N. Y. March 9, 1558. 

19,687.—GRAIN-SEPARATOR AND SCOOURER.—Simeon Howes, Sil- 
ver Creek, and Gardner E. Throop, Syracuse, N. Y. March 
16, 1858 ; re-issued March 5, 1872. 


19,594.—VALYE FOR STRAM-ENGINE.—I8aac Van Doren, Annan- 

dale, N. J. March 9, 1858. 

555.—SPLICE FOR JOINTS FOR RAILROAD RAIL8.—John H. 

Norris and Edward W. Scudder (executors of the estate of 

Mark Fieher, deceased), Trenton, N. J. March 9, 1858. 

19,548.—MODE OF TIGHTENING AND SECURING THE KEYS OF THE 
JOURNAL-BoXES OF CONNKECTING-ROD8 OR PiTMEN.—Levi 
Dederick, Jersey Clty, N. J. March 9, 1853. 

19,610.—Rarsine Doven.—Jam s Perry, Brooklyn. N. Y, and 
Joseph €. Fuller, Orange, N. J. (exeentors of tue estate vf 
Elisha Fitzgerald, deceaseu.) March 9, 1838, 
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d. M., or N. Y.—We know of no cement sufficiently strong to 
fasten iron castings to wood. If the pieces of metal were 
very small, melted shellac might answer the purpose. 


G. H. D., or Mz.—The cost of springs, such as you require for 
your traps, would depend wholly upon the quantity wanted, 
& large number costing less in proportion than a few. Cop- 
per wire will doubtless be preferable for your purpose. In 
making & moderate number of traps to first introduce them 
to the public notice, you could probably get the springs 
made more satisfactorily by ordering them at some small 
shop in your vicinity, than from a distance as great as from 
New York. It will not corrode from exposure as quickly as 
steel. Not requiring to be annealed, it will be of more 
uniform quality than the steel, and easier applied to use. 


E. L. M., or Mo.—R. H. Allen, 189 Water Street, dealer in agri- 
culturalimplements, can probably afford youthe information 
you desire. Our article on needed improvements in hop- . 
presses was written from familiar and practical acquaint- 
ance with thesubject. Webellevethe diffleulty much harder 
to overcome than you appear to think, but a practical means 
ofobviating it would be of very decided utility. 


C. R., or VT.—We do not think that strength and softness are 
combined in any wire in a higher degree than in that made 
of soft copper. 

J. R., or N. Y.—Asthe same quantity of liquid in a large vessel 
would have a much larger evaporating surface than in a 
small one (supposing both to be of ordinary kettle form), it 
is safe to suppose that practically the evaporation, for a 
given quantity of heat, would be greater in the former than 
in the latter. 

G., or N. Y.—The percentage of oil-of-vitriol in the pickle” 
for cleaning iron castings varies much in different foundries. 
An experienced founder tells us that he has obtained good 
results with ten per cent. of acid and ninety of water. 


I. M. G., or Mo.—Theoretically, the power’ of a screw 18— 
minus the friction—the same as that of à lever, the short 
arm of which equals the pitch of the screw, and the long arm 
the radius of the wheel by which the screw is worked. The 
friction depends so much upon the finish of tlie screw, the 
character of the lubricant, the materials of which screw and 
nut are made, and the pressure upon the same, that no gener- 
al rule for calculating it can be laid down. The same reasons 
stand in the way of any accurate estimate of the weight 
which two horses, even assuming the strength of these to be 
known, could raise a given distance in a stated time. 


L. L, or N. H.—To polish granite, scour with sand and water, 
by rubbing witb a smooth-faced piece of iron. After the 
surface has been reduced as smooth as possible with this, 
substitute fine emery for the sand. When the limit of 
smoothness with this abrading material is reached, finish 
with a felt pad and putty-powder. 


— eee a — — 


A NEW branch of industry—that of creating 
shamrocks out of ivy leaves with the help of 
scissors—was developed among certain enterpris- 
ing juveniles of both sexes on St. Patrick’s Day. 
A diminutive genius who may yet be President of 
the United States boasts of having in this way 
earned $3 by ivy leaves appropriated from 3 
church. 
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Beach’s Spiral-spring Scroll-saw. 

WE herewith illustrate an improved scroll-saw- 
ing machine, of the variety known as spring 
machines, for the reason that springs are employed 
in giving the requisite tension to the saw-blade, 
without the drawbacks well known as incident to 
the use of the old method of securing the saw in 
a cumbrous frame. This apparatus differs from 
others of its class in not requiring any support 
back of the saw, the strain or tension exerted 
thereon being sufficient to insure the proper per- 
formance of its work without the aid of such an 
appliance. The saw, furthermore, is simply hooked 
at top and bottom, whereby it is fitted for the 
most speedy and convenient removal when 
required, 

The engraving represents the machine 
as setup for use. The manufacturers fur = 
nish the following sketch of its construc- — 
tion, operation, and the advantages claim- 
ed for it 

A, A, are two steel spiral springs. Each 
spring contains ten coils of 14 or 5 round 
steel rod, one being a right hand, the other 
a left-hand coil, the two aggregating 
twelve feet in length of steel. One end of 
each of these springs is firmly fastened 
to the ratchets, B, B, the opposite ends to 
the front end of the lever, F, which is 
supported upon the shaft passing through 
the center of the springs, and so con- 
structed that there is no friction upon any 
part of the springs when in motion. The 
link, H, which is of iron, connects the 
upper lever, F, with the lower lever, G. 
These levers are so connected that, when 
the saw is moving a inch stroke, the first 
coils of the springs, A, A, move but 14 of 
an inch, the second coils but 1-9th of an 
inch, and so on down to nothing, making 
the average movement of the coils but 
1-16th of an inch. The upper crosshead 
which carries the top of the saw is firmly 
connected to the lever, G, thus making 
a positive connection between the saw 
and springs. This insures a perfectly 
rigid strain on the saw. By means of the 
ratchets, B, B, and lever, C, any amount 
of strain can be given from 10 to 75 lbs., 
according as it is a small or large saw. 
This is done by taking hold of the lever, 
C, which -is inserted into the sides of the 
ratchete, B, B, and thus winding or unwind- 
ing the springs, A, A. Each spring and rat- 
chet is independent of the other, so that 
one or both springs can be used. The 
tension on the saw by this means can 
be changed in & moment while the 
machine is in motion. A plunger- 
pump is attached to the inside of the iron 
plate, D, D, with & rubber pipe running to 
the saw, and is worked by the motion of the 
lever, G. The two springs with all their connec- 
tions are permanently fastened to the iron plate, 
D, D, which is raised or lowered to suit any length 
of s&w by means of the crank, E, and held in 
position by the thumb-screw, O. Its advantages 
comprise ita high rate of speed, which is from 800 
to 1,000 per minute without jar ; unusual strength 
and durability of the two springs employed, giv- 
ing from 10 to 75 lbs. strain on the saw, while the 
average movement of the coils is but 1-16th of an 
inch. Also, the motion of the springs being 80 
slight, the variation in the tension on the saw is 
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saw to be run without breaking. Also, the rais- 
ing and lowering of the springs with all their 
connections, thus bringing the lifting-power of 
the springs directly to the top of the saw, no mat- 
ter what its length. Also, tbe simple and com- 
plete mode of changing the tension of the saw, 
which is done as above described in a moment of 
time, without stopping the machine. Also, the 
construction of the springs and their connections 
with the saw is 80 arranged as to bring the strain 
of the saw in a direct line with the bolt, fastening 
the machine to the joist overhead, so that, if the 
three braces shown in the cut be removed, and 
leave it suspended upon one single bolt, it does 
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Land Reclamations on the Pacific Coast, 

THE Anglo-American Land Reclamation Syndi. 
cate, whose property is swamp and overflowed 
lands in California, was recently examined by Mr. 
Eastwick, M.P., and his English associates, have 
now secured control of all the marsh lands in the 
State, which they propose to reclaim by a very 
extensive system of sea-walls, levels, and drain. 
ing ditches. These, together with adjoining up. 
lands taken up by the Syndicate, amount to half a 
million acres. Prominent civil engineers and cap- 
italists having endorsed the scheme, the practica 
bility of which is established by success of simi. 
lar though less extensive reclamations, the enter. 
prise and its prospective benefits to the 
State are attracting much attention. The 
company will commence operations imme. 
diately on the great delta inclosed by the 
Sacramento and San Jonquin Rivers. 


Iron Railway Ties in Belgium. 

THE wrought-iron ties in use on seven! 
of the Belgian railways are giving great 
satisfaction. The rails with which these 
roads are laid are 4% inches deep, with 
294 inches head, and 414 inches base, with 
fish joints, and secured by 4% inch bolta, 
The iron ties are simply rolled |-beams, 8 
feet 5 inches long, placed 8 feet between 
centers. Between these and the rails, oak 
blocks, 10 inches long, and 6% by 214 
inches in the cross-section, are interposed, 
and rails, blocks, and ties are gecurely 
held together by the wrought-iron bolts 
before described. This plan has many 
advantages, and commends itself as worthy 
of the consideration of those whose objec- 
tions to iron ties are based upon their 
want of that elasticity which is peculiar 
to wood.— Hrchange. 


Torpedo Trial. 

A LARGE number of persons assembled 
at the Navy Yard (Philadelphia) on Satur. 
day, March 16, to witness the explosion of 
a torpedo designed for sinking vessels. 
The torpedo exploded on Saturday con 
sisted of a cast-iron cylinder, rounded at 
one end, and containing about 115 pounds 
4 Of powder. It was adjusted to one end of 
= a spar, about thirty feet long, and the other 
end of the spar being connected by a bolt to 
= the stern of the United States steamer Pow- 


hattan, a short distance above the water. 
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BEACH’S SPIRAL-SPRING SCROLL-SAW. 


not shake enough to jar the sawdust anywhere on 
the machine when running 1,000 motion; with 
further reference to this improved saw it may be 
mentioned that the judges of the late American 
Institute Fair in their report declared the appa- 
ratus to be “strongly made, easily adjusted, and 
can be run at a high speed without trembling,” 
and that “for convenience in operation and ad- 
justing they think it unsurpassed.” 


For further information address the manufac-- 


turer, Henry L. Beach, offlce 90 Fulton Street, New 
York City, where the machine can be seen in ope- 


ration. 
LE — 


MICHIGAN made nearly 100,000 tuns of pig-met- 


less than 3$ of a pound, thus enabling the lightest al last year, against 900 tuns in 1854. 


line. A wire from a battery on deck com- 
municated with thetorpedo. The torpedo 
was sunk to the depth of from ten to twelve 
feet, and, when the explosion took place, a 
heavy column of water was forced up to 
the height of some forty feet, and the concussion 
was so great that it was very sensibly felt along 
the whole line of the pier and on board the steamer. 
The opinion was expressed by naval engineers and 
others that such an explosion under the bottom of 
& vessel would most certainly sink it. A large 
number of fish killed by the concussion were seen 
soon afterwards floating upon the surface of the 
water.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


THE authorities of Chicago have discovered 
that small wooden houses are built on rollers in 
the West Division, and quietly wheeled across the 
line of the fire limits, thus evading the new regu- 
lations. 
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THE AMERICAN MITRAILLEUSE IN 
"ENGLAND. 


Ox page 153, Vol. XL, of the AMERICAN ARTI- 
8AN, we expressed the opinion that the successful 
mitrailleuse must necessarily be on “ the American 
or Gatling system, and not on that of France, Bel- 
gium, or Prussia." The soundness of this view is 
confirmed by our latest files of English journals, 
which detail the experiments at the proof-butts 
of the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, made with the 
“Gatling battery gun," recently constructed by Sir 
William Armstrong, with & view to its introduc- 
tion into the British service. Charged with three 
hundred and;fifty-two cartridges, the machine was 
fired at the rate of four shots per second, and 
even rose at times to five and one-half per second. 
The effect is described as most destructive. With 
atarget thirty feet square, at nine hundred feet 
range, with an elevation of forty minutes, single 
shots in succession struck close to the bull's eye. 
At distances of five hundred, eight hundred, and 
one thousand yards, the results, both with single 
shots and rapid firing, were pronounced. equally 
successful, and, what is of quite as much conse- 
quence a8 accuracy of fire, there were no misfires. 
Aside from somesuggested improvements designed 
merely to enable the feeding of the cartridges to 
be performed with less power, the apparatus 
seems to need no further modification to make it 
satisfactory to our, by no means easily contented, 
transatlantic neighbors. 

— — 


DANGER IN THE FOOT-LIGHTS. 


ON the evening of March 15, the opera-house in 
our neighboring city of Newark, N. J., was the 
scene of a narrow escape to two young girls who 
were acting in an allegorical play, clad in the 
light and flimsy drapery common upon the stage. 
One of the children stepped too near the foot- 
lights, and in an instant the airy fabric of her 
dress wag aflame, and quickly set fire to the one 
next to her. Both were severely burned, and at 
the hour of our present writing the death of one 
islooked for. Instances of this kind are not un- 
common, but, despite that efficient means of pre- 
vention are well known, no care seems to be taken 
at places of amusement to avoid the danger. Or. 
dinary gauze catches like tinder at the first touch 
of lame; but if permeated during the starching 
process with any one of several well-known salts, 
anything more than a smouldering, creeping fire, 
comparatively devoid of danger, is impossible. 

But there is little good in cautioning employees, 
whether in theaters, workshops, or mines, against 


» i 
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danger, or in pointing out to them the best meth- 
ods of guarding against casualties; for experi- 
ence shows that they commonly prefer to take the 
risk and suffer the consequences. Responsibility 
for their safety is therefore, as a matter of fact, 
thrown upon those having control of the imme- 
diate conditions under which danger is incurred. 
It is for this reason that we have advocated strin- 
gent legislation to compel mine owners to furnish 
safety appliances to their mines ; steamboat own- 
ers to provide for the more careful examination, 
testing, and repair of boilers and engines; and 
managers of manufacturing establishments to 
box in belting and gearing wherever liable to 
come in contact with operatives or others. By a 
parity of reasoning, we are led to believe that 
those having the management of theaters should 


| be obliged to afford some other mode of illuminat- 


ing the stage than that which brings the penalty 
of death or injury for a careless step, like that 
just above recorded. Indeed, from the number of 
so-called accidents from foot-lights which have oc- 
curred during the past few years, it is to be won- 
dered at that no better devices have been substi- 
tuted in their place, and, if none such have been 
devised,it is time that inventors were urged to 
produce something of the kind, and theater man- 
agers compelled to adopt it. 

-— 3 $4——— 


TROWEL BAYONETS. 


ALTHOUGH the soldiers of Sir John Moore made 
the midnight burial of their chieftain, the “sod 
with their bayonets turning," there exists in the 
popular mind not the remotest connection between 
& bayonet and & shovel. Yet those conversant 
with military affairs bear witness to the desirabil- 
ity of furnishing soldiers with some means where- 
by intrenchments may be readily thrown up with. 
out adding either to the outfit of the soldier 
on the march or to the appliances embraced in the 
usual equipment of an army. We believe that ori- 
ginally it was an American idea to so shape a 
bayonet that its use for the purpose just indicated 
would be practicable, although the same sugges- 
tion has, within & recent date, been advocated 
abroad. At all events the most reliable and effi- 
cient tests appear to have been lately made in this 
country with Rice's Trowel Bayonet, at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. Among other trials is that 
reported by Major-Gen. Miles. In this “a com- 
pany in single rank, working in a soil of medium 
hardness, threw up, in a space of ten minutes, a 
work along ite entire front of sufficient height 
and thickness to protect a line of battle. The 
work was tested, and found to be bullet-proof 
against the Springfield breech-loader; at a dis- 
tance of twenty paces the balls would not pene- 
trate through half the work." So much for the 
utility of the device as an intrenching tool. 
Whether its slightly greater weight than the or- 
dinary bayonet will,as in the case of the sword 
bayonet, militate against its general use as an in- 
fantry arm, can, of course only be determined by 
actual test in the exigencies of a long campaign. 
But that the improvement has the elements of 
great usefulness seems to be apparent, and it is 
quite likely that, slight as it may seem, it may 
hereafter play an important part in modifying the 
management of troops in the face of an enemy. 

— — 


A COMPROMISE GAUGE. 


THERE is a story of a careful householder who, 
wishing to fit his dwelling for the convenient 
ingress and egress of a large cat and a small kitten, 
made in the wall a large hole for the one and a 
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smaller hole for the other. The same “ essential 
principle” is proposed by one Mr. R. A. Wilder, 
styled by the Springfield Republican “a Pennsyl- 
vania engineer,” for application in the construc- 
tion of railways. Possessed of a spirit favorable 
to compromise, he suggests & narrow, common, and 
wide gauge all in one; this to be brought about 
by laying two parallel narrow-gauge lines, with the 
distance between them corresponding to the usual 
width of track. Light locomotives are to traverse 
the narrow-gauge; those of ordinary weight and 
size on the track formed by the two innermost 
rails; ‘and cars with four longitudinal lines of 
wheels, one to each of the four rails, are to have a 
width of seventeen feet, and run at fabulous speed, 
with no oscillation at all. 

No engineering scheme, however meritorious in 
itself, can besuggested without being immediately 
seized and brought to & reductio ad absurdum by 
some one wholly unaware of the conditions in- 
volved ; but one could hardly have expected to 
find the narrow-gauge coupled with cuts and em- 
bankments of nearly twice the common width, or 
the use of ordinary locomotives on rails of the 
diminished weight which are necessary to secure 
economy in the construction of the narrow lines. 
It is somewhat out of the way that the Republican 
should express a quasi-approvai of the plan, which 
suggests that perhaps one of its editors has been 
switched off from his regular duties and caused 
to enter a quite unfamiliar field. 

— 4 «4——— 


PRESERVING QRAIN, ETC., IN VACUO. 


THERE can be no doubt that, if grain could be! «pt 
at a uniform temperature in chambers exhaust .d cf 
air, it would be preserved much better than in any 
ordinary form of granary. But it is doubtful if 
receivers constructed at a cost of one hundred and 
fifty dollars for every three hundred and fifty 
cubic feet of capacity would, under usual condi- 
tions, be found sufficiently economical to meet 
with favor. Not so, however, thinks M. Louvel, 
who has brought before the French Academy a 
plan of storing wheat in portable sheet-iron gran- 
aries, in which a vacuum is maintained equal to 
at least from three to four inches of mercury, this 
being found sufficient to destroy all insect life 
(although a much more perfect vacuum is pre- 
ferred) and to insure the evaporation of any 
moisture in the grain. The apparatus is of cyl- 
indrical form, placed vertically, and with convex 
top and bottom. The top is provided with an 
opening through which the inlet of the grain is 
had, with a valved pipe through which the air is 
exhausted, and with a gauge by which the degree 
of exhaustion is indicated. The grain is removed 
through an opening (provided with a suitabl» 
closing device) in the bottom. The pump, which 
can be used for any number of the grain receiv- 
ers, costs about one hundred and eighty dollars 
extra. In one experiment, where living in «cis 
were introduced in large quantities wien the 
grain, it was found that they were all killed be- 
fore doing mischief, and at the end of six months 
the wheat was found to be in as fine condition as 
at the outset. It is not likely, for the reason just 
previously indicated, that this plan will come into 
much use for keeping grain, but there are mani- 
festly some very plausible reasons why it should 
be tested for the preservation of bread, biscuit, 
and the like, on shipboard and under other similar 
conditions. 


EIGHTEEN hundred vessels are employed, irre- 
spective of railroads, in conveying 5,250,000 tun 
of coal annually to warm the city of London. 
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service she was for some months engaged, but 
never succeeded in overhauling any of them. She 
was capable of making sixteen knots an hour; 
but it took a coal-mine to supply her with fuel, as 
we are informed she would consume from seventy- 
five to one hundred and forty-two tuns of coal per 
day. Besides the expense fncurred in housing 
her in, she has cost the Government, during the 
past four years that she has lain idle here, from 
twenty dollars to thirty dollars a day. Her en- 
gines alone cost one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, and it is not likely that she will bring 
when sold more than half that sum." 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF RAIL- 
ROAD COMMISSIONERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. January, 1872. 


This Report is divided into three parts, the first 
relating to matters of local or temporary interest 
concerning the several railways of Massachu- 
setts; the Revere collision, the action taken by 
the Commission in consequence thereof, and the 
results of an investigation into the cause of rail- 
way accidents, and the most efficient means of 
prevention; and the general matters of fares, 
freight. general public policy relating to railways, 
etc. To those interested in the subject to which 
it pertains, and who appreciate the value of the 
exact information frequently contained in dry 
public documents, the Report in question will be 
of use. 


THE PRACTICAL METAL-WORKER’S ASSISTANT, 
comprising metallurgic chemistry, the arts of 
working all metals and alloys, forging of iron and 
steel, hardening and tempering, melting and mix- 
ing, casting and founding, works in sheet-metal, 
the processes dependent on the ductility of the 


Possible Improvement in India- rubber. 


Mr. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, a well-known 
English magazine writer, is reported as describing 


* for any passion or emotion that he showed migh: 
have been made of galvanized india-rubber—slug. 
gishly elastic, moderately susceptible of preesure, 
and then quietly returning to his normal state.“ 
Either Mr. Sala is aware of something new in the 
rubber manufacture, or ignores the difference be. 
tween coating metals with zinc and treating elas 
tic gums with sulphur. 


— 2 — 
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Foreign Honor to an American Scientist. 


THE Geological Society of London recently gave 
the Wollaston medal for 1872 to Prof. James D. 
Dana, of Yale College. This medal was founded 
in 1828, by William H. Wollaston, in his day one 
of the most distinguished scientific men of Eng. 
land, and is given only to those of the highest at. 
tainments in geological and mineralogical studies. 
It is made of gold, and has on one side the head of 


Some Iron ‘Statistics. 


FIVE years ago Illinois did not produce a tun of 
pig-metal. Last year she made 65,000 tuns. 

Last year Missouri mined 268,800 tuns of iron 
ore, and Michigan 910,984 tuns. 

Nearly one-third of the pig-metal produced in 
the United States is made from Michigan ore. 

Illinois as a rail-producing State is second only 
to Pennsylvania. 


the man Tichberne (who has just failed to estab. | 
lish his claim to a British baronetcy) as one who - 


metals, soldering, and the most approved processes 
and tools employed by metal-workers. With the 
application of the art of electrometallurgy to 
manufacturing processes, collected from original 
sources, and from the works of Holtzapffel, Berge- 
ron, Leupold, Plumier, Napier, Scoffern, Clay, Fair- 
bairn, and others. By Oliver Byrne. A new, re- 
vised, and improved edition, to which is added 
an appendix, containing the manufacture of 
Russia sheet-iron. By John Percy, M. D., F. R. S. 
The manufacture of malleable iron castings and 


improvements in Bessemer steel. By A. A. Fes- 


quet, chemist and engineer. With six hundred 
and nine engravings, illustrating every branch of 
the subject. 683 pp. Price $7. Sent free by 
mail to any part of the United States. Philadel- 
phia: Henry Carey Baird, Industrial Publisher, 
406 Walnut Street. 

UNIVERSAL STATISTICAL TABLES.—The pub- 
lishing-house of L. Prang & Co., Boston, have 
brought out “Schem’s Universal Statistical 
Table,” at the nominal price of 25 cents. It is a 
publication containing the most important statis- 
tical facta relating to all the countries of the world, 
such as the area of each country, form of govern- 
ment and head of the same, population, expenses, 
debt, paper money, amount of circulation, standing 
army, navy, merchant-vessels, importa, exports, 
chief produce, coins and their value in gold, 
weights and measures, railroads, telegraphs, capi- 
tals and principal cities, together with number of 
inhabitants, etc., ete. 


SOPHISMS OF FREE TRADE AND POPULAR Po- 
LITICAL ECONOMY EXAMINED. By a Barrister 
(Sir John Barnard Byles, Judge of Common 
Pleas). First American from the ninth English 
edition. Price 75 cent. Sent free by mail to any 
part of the United States. Philadelphia: Henry 
Carey Baird, Industrial Publisher, 406 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 

— 9 4———— 
Sale of a' War-vessel. 

THE Vallejo Independent says:—‘ We learn 
that the steamer Vanderbilt, which has been lying 
in the stream between this city and Mare Island 
over four years, will be sold at auction within the 
next ninety days. The Vanderbilt, which was 
believed to be the fastest ship afloat, was present- 
ed to the Government during the rebellion by Mr. 
Vanderbilt, of New York, for the express purpose 
of running down and capturing such Confederate 

cruisers as the Shenandoah and Alabama, in which 


the list of rail-producing States. 
tuns last year. 


About 3,500 tuns of “ black ore" are mined in 


Clay County, Indiana, every day, part of which is 
sent to St. Louis. 


One mill in Wisconsin places that State fifth on 
It made 25,774 


The Missouri ore companies are preparing to 


put 500,000 tuns of ore in the market this year. 


The manufacture of rails in this country has 


doubled in the last six years.— Miners’ Journal. 


— e 
More of Darien. 
Tue President has appointed a Board of Com- 


missioners to examine and report upon the various 
plans and surveys for a canal across the Isthmus. 
This Board consists of Gen. A. A. Humphreys, of 
the United States Engineer Corps, Prof. Benjamin 
Pierce, of the Coast Survey, and Capt. Daniel Am- 
men, of the Navy. It is to examine all the differ- 
ent projects, analyze the results of the different 
exploring expeditions, and report upon the most 
feasible route, with the probable cost of construc- 
tion. 
already made two examinations of the Isthmus of 
Darien; Capt. Shufeldt, has explored the Tehuan- 
tepec route; and Commander Crossman is now 
under orders to lead a new expedition to Nica- 


ragua. 


Capt. Selfridge, it will be remembered, has 


— —— 
. Gas-engines. 
IN engines which employ an explosive mixture 


of air and gas for the motive force, a limited quan- 


tity of the explosive mixture is held in reserve 
under the pressure of several atmospheres in & 


reservoir in connection with the engine. In one 


recently devised in England, a suitable arrange- 
ment of valves and gearing, & charge is admitted 
into à chamber immediately connected with the 


cylinder, and forced through the meshes of a 
series of wire-gauze diaphragms. A lambent 
flame is kept burning upon the surface of the 
gauze diaphragms by gas,and this ignites the suc- 
cessive charges, The diaphragms prevent the re- 
turn of the flame. Thus the gaseous mixture ex- 
erts a true pressure due to expansion upon the 
piston. 


ed 


IT is said that a basis has been agreed upon be- 
tween the existing Atlantic telegraph companies 
by which the French Cable Company undertake to 
lay anew cable between Great Britain and the 


United States. 


Wollaston, and on the other the name of him to 
whom it is given. 


—  4———— 


A WRITER in the March number of the Handi 


craft says he has “succeeded in making quitea 
powerful series of half a dozen elements, by using 
old fruit-jars holding about a quart. The copper 
pole was formed in the first place of heavy tes. 
lead, which coats but little and is easily molded to 
any form. As the power of the battery depends 
largely upon the extent of surface exposed by the 
copper, he folded the lead in ridges, thus obtain- 
ing a large extent of surface at the bottom of a 
comparatively small jar. He did not go to the 
cost of having zinc poles cast, but simply took a 
quantity of zinc fragments, coated them well with 
mercury,and piled them on a slice of wood, cut 
endwise off a block, and bored full of holes. The 


wood and its load were suspended by cords, which 
were tied round the mouth of the jar. By using 


large jars it is possible to construct batteries of 
any power that may be required in the arts, and in 
this way odd scraps of amalgamated wire, that 


would otherwise be wasted, may be readily uti- 


lized. It may be added that lead, thin sheet-brass, 
and even common tin-plate, may be employed for 
the copper pole of Daniell’s battery, and will give 


quite good results. 


THE great pyramid weighs 12,760,000,000 tuns, 
if anybody wants to know. According to Hero- 
dotus, it took the labor of 100,000 men twenty 
years to build it. To show the mechanical value 
of modern improvements, Dr. Lardner affirms that 
480 tuns of coal, with an engine and hoisting ma- 
chine, would have raised every stone to its posi- 
tion. 


THE making of plate-glass was suggested by 
the fact of a workman happening to break a cru- 
cible filled with melted glass. The fluid ran under 
one of the large flagstones with which the floor 
was paved. On raising the stone to recover the 
glass, it was found in the form of a plate, such as 
could not be produced by the ordinary process of 
blowing. 


THE value of the steamboats now in use on the 
Western rivers is placed at $22,643,500, and that 
of barges at $5,769,400. Of the steamboats, St. 
Louis is interested to the amount of $5,428,800, 
and the barges at $834,000. The total tunnage 
capacity of the steamboats aud barges now ou the 
Western rivers is estimated to be 808,844,000. 
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ON THE APPLICATION OF ELECTRICITY 
TO THE REGULATION OF RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC. 


BY F. L. POPE, ELECTRICAL EXGINEER.* 


Ir we consider steam, the almost universal mo. 
tor, as the muscle of modern mechanism, we may 
with equal propriety regard electricity as its 
brain. The want of success which has attended 
the numerous attempts which have been made 
during the past thirty years to utilize electricity 
as a motive power has served to indicate to the 
more thoughtful class of its inventors that its 
true function, as applied to machinery, is not that 
of a prime mover, but rather that of a guiding, 
controlling, and supervising intelligence, almost 
rivaling that of the human 1nind itself. Viewed 
in respect to this, its manifestly appropriate 
sphere, the number and variety of its probable 
and possible applications in the future are almost 
beyond computation. In fact, the cultivation of 
this vast field can scarcely be said to have fairly 
been commenced. 

I propose, in this paper, to give some account of 
the progress which has been made in the develop- 
ment of one of the most important of these appli- 
cations of electricity—that of the supervision and 
control of the movements of trains upon rail- 
roads. 

The peculiar fitness of this mysterious agency 
for this work is at once apparent upon the most 
easual consideration of the subject. On a railroad 
whose trains are moved by telegraphic orders, the 
official who directs their movements is rendered 
practically omnipresent. He is virtually every- 
where at the same time, and he can make his ar- 
rangements and carry them out with as much cer- 
tainty as if every train were within the reach of 
his vision and within the sound of his voice as he 
sits at his desk. | 

The first railroad in this country which provided 
itself with & telegraph line devoted exclusively 
to the business of the road was the New York 
and Erie. Asingle wire was put up about the 
year 1850, between Piermont and Dunkirk, which 
was at first employed merely for the transmission 
of communications to and from officers, em- 
ployees, etc; Ordinary public business was aleo 
transacted to some extent, as opportunity offered. 
The idea of its being practicable or safe to em- 
ploy the telegraph for the movement of trains 
does not seem to have originally occurred to any 
of the officers of the road, Upon one occasion, 
some time during the year 1851, Mr. Luther G. 
Tillotson, who was then superintendent of the 
telegraph line, together with the division super- 
intendent of the railroad, were in the telegraph 
office at the depot in Elmira. The express train 
from New York, though due, was known by 
means of telegraph to be about four hours late, 
and certainly not within & hundred miles of EI. 
mira. An eastward-bound stock train lay on a 
siding at Corning, eighteen miles west, waiting 
for tlie express to pass. À westward-bound freight 
train at Elmira was also waiting for the express. 
It was no uncommon occurrence for freight trains 
to be held in this way for hours and even days by 
belated passenger trains. In fact, it is vouched 
for as an actual occurrence that a third-class train 
on the Erie road once lay on a siding at Union 
station for a whole week before it could get away 
according to the rules. On the occasion in ques- 
tion, it occurred to Mr. Tillotson that the stock 
train might be ordered to Elmira, and the freight 
sent forward to Corning, thus saving thirty- 


* Paper read before the New York Soclety of Practical Engl- 
neering, March 13, 1872. 


six miles of running time, and the whole opera- 
tion be completed long before the arrival of the 
express. But this idea was so utterly without 
precedent that the superintendent could not at 
first be prevailed on to give the order, even when 
Mr. Tillotson urged that there could be no possi- 
ble danger even if the express did arrive in the 
meantime, as it could be detained at Elmira until 
the arrival of the stock train. Finally it was de- 
termined that the superintendent should detain 
the express at Elmira, in case it unexpectedly ap- 
peared, and also order the freight to go ahead as 
far as Corning. Mr. Tillotson accompanied the 
freight train, armed with a written order from the 
superintendent to bring back the stock train, 
which was accomplished without difficulty long 
before the arrival of the express. 

The success of this experiment was encourag- 
ing, and led to the next step, that of transmitting 
the orders by telegraph to the conductors of the 
trains. After this had been done a few times 
without accident, Mr. Tillotson suggested, as a 
further precaution, that each conductor receiving 
an order for the movement of his train should 
telegraph back his understanding of the order 
before being allowed to execute it, which was ac- 
cordingly established as a rule. This was the 
origin of the American system of train dispatch- 
ing, which was first adopted on the Susquehanna 
Division of the Erie Railroad, and soon after on 
the entire line. The credit of its general adoption 
upon the Erie road is due to the late Charles 
Minot, who was then general superintendent. To 
those familiar with the history of such improve- 
ments, it is almost superfluous to state that the 
most strenuous efforts were made to prevent its 
introduction, not only by nearly all the other offi- 
cers of the road, but by the conductors and en- 
gineers, some of whom went so far as to sacrifice 
their situations rather than to submit to such an 
innovation as that of running against the time of 
another train on telegraphic orders, The trepi- 
dation and alarm manifested by some of these 
conservative gentlemen upon the general adoption 
of the system was a source of infinite amusement 
toth telegraphic operators. 

In his report to the stockholders made in 1855, 
after the system had been in use for four years, 
the general superintendent referred to it as fol. 
lows: 

* A single-track railroad may be rendered more 
safe and efficient by & proper use of the telegraph 
than & double-track railroad without its aid ; as 
the double track can only obviate collisions which 
occur between trains moving in opposite direc- 


The system, having once become thoroughly 
established upon the Erie road, gradually extend- 
ed itself Westward upon the principal through 
routes, 80 that at the present day there are few rail- 
roads west of New York of any importance which 
are not operated in this way. Singularly enough, 
the notorious conservatism of the New England 
railroad managers has thus far prevented any of 
them from employing the system at all, with the 
single exception, I believe, of the Vermont Central 
road. A vast amount of money might have been 
saved in some instances, which has been needless- 
ly exnended in the construction of a second track . 
through a mountainous and difficult country, many 
years before it would have become a necessity, 
had a proper system of controlling the trains by. 
telegraph been introduced. 

The general principle on which trains are moved 
by telegraphic orders, on all single-track roads, is 
the same ; although, as might naturally be expect- 
ed, considerable diversity exists in regard to the 
details. It consists, primarily, in concentrating 
the entire responsibility, as far as practicable, in the 
hands of one person, who is officially known as the 
train dispatcher. Through the agency of the tele- 
graph, the train dispatcher, as I before remarked, 
becomes virtually omnipresent. No irregular 
engine or train is permitted to move upon the road 
without his knowledge and his direction, and 
every train, whether regular or otherwise, is at all 
times subject to his orders. His authority is abso- 
lute, and his instructions must be obeyed fully 
and to the very letter. He is required to have a 
thorough knowledge of the rules of the road and 
their practical working. He must be familiar 
with the character of the road itself, the location 
of its grades, the location and capacity of sidings 
and passing places, the power of the different 
locomotives, and all the apparently endless details 
of its operation, in order that he may issue his 
orders intelligently when an emergency arises. 
The dispatcher is in all cases an expert telegraph- 
ic operator, and during the hours he is on duty sits 
at the instrument, personally sending and receiv- 
ing the telegrams by which the movements of the 
trains are regulated. He has before him a copy 
of the printed time schedule of the road, on which 
the different trains are distinguished by numbers, 
those going in one direction having even numbers, 
and those going in the other direction odd numbers. 
He also has a corresponding blank schedule, proper- 
ly ruled, called the * train sheet,” in which the actual 
time of the arrival, passing, or departure of every 
train is set down as reported by the operators at 
the stations along the line. Inall communications 


tions, while the telegraph may be effectually used 
in preventing them either from trains moving in 
an opposite or in the same direction. 

“I have no hesitation in asserting that the 
single-track railroad, having judiciously located 
turn-outs equal in the aggregate to one-quarter of 
its entire length, and a well-conducted telegraph, 
will prove to be a more safe and profitable invest- 
ment than a much larger sum expended on a con- 
tinuous double-track operated without a telegraph. 

“In moving trains by telegraph, nothing ts left 
to chance. Orders are communicated to the con 
ductors and engineers of the opposing trains, and 
their answers returned, giving their understanding 
of the order, before either is allowed to proceed. 

“Tt would occupy too much space to allude to 
all the practical purposes to which the telegraph 
is applied in working the road, and it may suffice 
to say that without it the business could not be 
conducted with anything like the same degree of 
economy, safety, regularity, or dispatch,” 


relative to the trains, they are invariably referred 
to by their distinguishing numbers. 

Each station along the line is provided with a 
colored day and night signal for stopping trains, 
placed in & conspicuous position, so as to be seen 
by the engineer when approaching from either 
direction, and capable of being managed by the 
operator without moving from his instrument. 

The movements of the trains are theoretically 
governed by certain rules printed upon the time 
schedule. Whenever a train fails to make its 
schedule time from any cause, then the dispatcher 
takes it in hand. He arranges the meeting and pass- 
ing points according to circumstances. The tele. 
graphic order is always issued first to the train 
having the right of the road, and then to the op- 
posing train. When the proper responses are’ 
received, the dispatcher replies by a signal signi- 
fying “correct,” and the trains move forward as 
directed. If it becomes necessary to stop a through 
train at some station to await the arrival of an 
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opposing train, an order is issued to the operator to | R. I.— March 12; ante-dated Feb. 24.— There is 


“Hold No. —.” The operator first turns on his 
signal, and then replies, No. — is held." When 
the train in question comes up, the engineer ob- 
serves the signal, and stops until allowed to go 
forward by the dispatcher. 

The amount of time and money saved to Ameri- 
can railroads by the use of this system is almost 
incalculable. Some idea of the extent to which it 
is used may be inferred from the fact that there 
were gent from the dispatcher's office of the Michi. 
gan Central Railroad at Kalamazoo, during the 
month of January, 1871, more than 16,000 distinct 
train orders, or an average of about one order 
every three minutes, including nights and Sun- 
days ! 

Three or four years ago, a system differing alto- 
gether from the one which has just been described 
was introduced on the line between New York 
and Philadelphia, by Ashbel Welch, Chief Engi- 
neer of the United Railroads of New Jersey. 
This line having a double track the entire dis- 
tance, the. danger more especially to be guarded 
against was that of collision between trains going 
in the same direction, and the system under con- 
sideration was arranged with particular reference 
to this fact. 

On the New York and Philadelphia route, tele- 
graphic signal stations are established at intervals 
somewhat less than the shortest that are permitted 
between trains moving in the same direction, 
averaging perhaps two and a half or three miles 
apart between Jersey City and New Brunswick. 
South of New Brunswick, where there are fewer 
trains, the stations are about five miles apart. 
Each of these stations is provided with a signal 
placed where it can be seen as far as possible in 
both directions. This signal consists of a white 
board by day and a white light by night, shown 
through a circular aperture, two feet in diameter, 
in a black signal-box. A partition in the box sep- 
arates the signals for the opposite directions. The 
white board or light is ordinarily covered by a red 
screen. The white or “ all-right " signal is exhib- 
ited to an approaching train by the operator at the 
telegraphic instrument pulling a cord. The moment 
the engine passes he.lets go the cord, and the red 


screen drops by the action of gravity, concealing i 


the white signal. 
[70 de Concluded.) 


—— 
NEW AMERICAN PATENTS. 


WE give, as follows, notices of some of the most 
interesting inventions for which Letters-Patent of 
the United States have recently been issued :— 


PAWL ATTACHMENT.—N. A. Baker, Covington, 
Ky.—March 12.—The gist of this invention is 
found in a funnel-shaped sleeve, encircling the 
axle, used in connection with a lever attachment, 
whereby it is brought in contact with the pawl by 
means of a heeled rear shank, holding it out of 
the ratchet, while the pawl with its attachments 
continues to revolve. 


MucILAGE HOLDER.—A. H. Fatzinger, New York 
City.— March 12.—This is a mucilage or gumming 
apparatus, constructed with a round, revolving 
brush, running in a trough of a fountain bottle in 
& suitably provided box. 


MANUFACTURE OF ILLUMINATING GA8 FROM 
CoaL-TAR.—J. Kidd, New York City.— March 12. 
This inventor claims combining the vapors from 
coal-tar, or the vapors from distilled coal, or from 
heavy oils, with the vapor from petroleum naphtha, 
and then mixing with said vaporsa given quantity 
of superheated steam or heated air, or both com- 
bined, and afterwards forcing the mixture through 
a red-hot retort for the purpose of making a fixed 
illuminating-gas. 


EXTENSION TABLE.—E. Pond, Jun., Woonsocket, 


used in this extension table a folding rail, formed 
in three parts, 80 arranged that, when folded, such 
rail shall take the form of an isósceles triangle, its 
base or middle section lying near the center of 
the table, &nd across the transverse division of the 
table top. 


SHEET-METAL CAN.—J. Widgery, Plumstead, 
Eng.—March 12.—This invention comprises at- 
taching and hermetically sealing the cover upon 
a metal case or box by a soldered joint, so made 
as that a portion of the covering plate shall over- 
lap the soldered joint, to form an exterior loose or 
unsoldered lap. Also, in combination with the loose 
or unsoldered lap of the cover, a ring, loop, or other 
equivalent device to facilitate the breaking of the 
soldered joint in opening the box or case. 


SMELTING FURNACE.—P. M. Wilson, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.— March 12.—This furnace is constituted by 
the combination with the furnace proper of rests 
for supporting the mass of metal in proper position 
forsmelting. The improvement also includes a 
furnace so constructed that a portion thereof may 
be removed to admit the heavy masses of metal, 
and then replaced to make the furnace effectual. 
Also, in the combination with the furnace and its 
rests of a double row of tuyere holes, suitably ar- 
ranged. Also, the combination with the furnace 
of channels, so arranged that the blast can be con- 
trolled and directed upon or against the material 
in the furnace to the best advantage, and thus 
contribute to the useful effect of the furnace. 
Also, the construction of the rests with flanges for 
holding the fire-brick covering upon them. 


FENCE.—A. C. Betts, Troy, N. Y.— March 12.— 
This new article of manufacture is made of longi- 
tudinal parallel wires, and pickets provided per- 
pendicular thereto, connected together by staples, 
and formed in long sections for the construction 
of wire fence for fastening to posts and splicing 
the wires of the sections. . 


HORSE-BLANKET ADJUSTER.—A. Z. Neff, Amster- 
dam, N. Y.— March 12.—This invention embraces 
the application of blanket-adjusters for horse- 
blankets, by passing them between and around the 
hind legs of a horse, and fastened at one end in 
the under side of a horse-blanket, and at the other 
end on the outside of the blanket, so as to entirely 
dispense with a girth around the body, and crup- 
per around the tail of a horse. 


ELASTIC GORING FOR BOOTS AND SHOES.—C. 
Winslow, Boston, Mass.—March 12.—This inven- 
tion, claimed as a new article of manufacture, 
relates to an elastic goring for boots and shoes, 
consisting of two surfaces of elastic fabric having 
an elastic material introduced between the two 
edges, and their meeting surfaces coated with 
india rubber. and the article completed by a pro- 
cess of vulcanization. 


CHURN DasHER.—S. E. Bander, Birmingham, 
Ohio.— March 12; ante-dated March 8.—This in- 
vention comprises, in a churn, the combination 
with the shaft of adjustable S-shaped dasher-bars, 
placed reversely on their stem and having their 
convex edges inclined downward and outward, and 
their concave edges inclined downward and in- 
ward. 


FIRE-ESCAPE LADDER.—C. G. Buttkereit, Toledo, 
lowa.— March 12.—This extension ladder is com- 
posed of U-shaped metallic sections, each of which 
has its ends coiled around the side bars of the 
next, so that, as occasion requires, the ladder may 
be contracted or extended. The claim also covers 
projecting arms, formed on the ends of the sections 
to more fully insure the performance of the func- 
tions thereof. 


FIRE-EXTINGUISHER.—J. Gardner, Louisville, 
Ky.—March 12.—The most noticeable feature in 
this new fire-extinguisher is that it is provided 
with two or more separate receptacles or chambers 
(having suitable cocks or valves) for keeping sep- 
arate an acid in solution, and an alkali in solution 
in water or any other suitable fluid, and which has 
all its ventages above the fluid line when the ma- 
chine is inverted and set aside, but which vent- 
ages are all below the fluid when the device is 
placed in position for operation. 


COMBINED TOOL.—T. Garrick, Providence, R. I. 
— March 12.—Aside from minor points, the gist of 
the novelty in this device is found in a combined 
boring or piercing implement and cutting blade, 
extending in opposite directions from the same 


shank, and provided with an interchangeable han. 
dle pivoted to the shank of the tool, and capable 
of being used either for the knife or pruning im. 
plement. 


SEPARATING ORES.—4A. Huet and A. Geyler, 
Paris, France.— March 12.—This is a novel method 
of separating ores and other substances, whereby 
the granulated mass to be operated on is conduc. 
ed to a sieve covered with an artificial bed of 

ranulated matter, the grains of which are of a 
arger size than the holes in the sieve, and of a 
density greater than all of the component sub 
stances of the mass except the one having the 
greatest density, which latter will be caused,b 
the continued oscillations of the liquid in which 
the mass is held in suspension, to filter down 
through the sieve and superincumbent artificial 
bed into the receiver below. 


CoFFEE-poT.— W. N. Hutchinson, Wellesbourne, 
Bideford, England. March 12.— The more salient 
feature of this novel coffee-pot exists in the use 
of a liquid-tight cap or cover in the vessel in 
which the infusions or decoctions are to be made 
from substances placed therein, which cap or 
cover is fitted to, or, when working on a hinge, 
can be pressed against, a perforated or gauze 
strainer. 


MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL STONE.—T. A. 
Jebb, Buffalo, N. Y.— March 12.— This product is 
constituted by the combination of sand, hydraulic 
lime, and dry pulverized soluble glass. There is 
also claimed as a part of the process of manufac- 
turing artificial stone, the application of a blanket 
or equivalent fabric or material for covering and 
protecting the blocks after the molds are removed 
and before the induration of the cement. The 
completed blocks are, furthermore, subjected to 
the action of steam in a closed compartment to 
facilitate the transformation of the soluble glass 
and the hardening of the cement. 


HOLDER FOR PAINTERS’ UsE.—$8. J. Newell, 
Dirigo, Me.—March 12.—This improvement em. 
braces an upright revolving post, provided with a 
horizontal revolving vise or holder. Also, in com- 
bination with the above of a cog-wheel and latch, 
arranged to hold the vise at any desired point. 
Also, certain means for holding the postin any 
desired position and preventing it from turning. 


GA8-BURNER.—Thomas Ward, Columbus, Ohio. 
—March 19.—This invention is chiefly designed 
for burners used for burning illuminating gas, 
made by saturating air with vapors of gasoline or 
other light hydrocarbon. It consists in the novel 
arrangement of orifices or perforations in an Ar. 
gand burner to increase its efficiency ; also in the 
combination of an internally screw-threaded and 
externally tapered thimble with a taper socket, 
provided at the lower end of the main tube or 
stem of the fixture, whereby the latter may be 
securely attached to one of the branches of & gas 
or kerosene chandelier, or to any other suitable 
support, without screwing it on or turning it to 
adjust it. 

WHEEL FOR TRACTION ENGINES.—Albert G. 
Barrett, Barrett, Kansas.— March 19.—This inven 
tion consists in a wheel having spokes formed of 
„ in pairs, the bend or junction of 
pair fitting in a seat formed for its reception in 8 
cast-iron hub, and the ends of said spokes being 
5 by pins or lugs to the rim or tread of the 
wheel. 


Hot-BLast SrovEk.— Benjamin Ford, Middlebor- 
ough-on-Tees, England.— March 19.— This inven- 
tion consists in a hot-blast stove made up of a series 
of flat stand-pipes of novel construction, and ar. 
ranged so as to form a wall running in direction of 
the flow of the heated gases within & chamber or 
casing, through which said gases pass on both 
sides of the wall of pipes, the stone being com- 
posed of a series of such walls and inclosing 
chambers forming stove sections arranged side by 
side, and the pipes being fitted into or resting on 
Separate boxes at their base, and the roof of the 
chamber being fitted with separate boxes over the 
stand-pipes. The gas entering at the hot end flows 
horizontally along the faces of the pipes into ver- 
tical flues at the cold end, the traveling against 
the blast which ascends and descends the pipe. In 
this improved construction there is an inc 
efficiency in heating the blast, the stove is less 
liable to get out of repair consequent upon er 
pansion and contraction or from other causes, the 
facility for repairs and cleaning is enlarged, and 
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the cost of first erection is less, and the working 


economy greater than that of other hot-blast 
stoves. 


Loss of the Great Republic. 


THE steamer Denmark, originally and better 
known as the Great Republic, was abandoned at 
sea in latitude 32° N., longitude 69° 40' W., with 
fifteen feet of water in her hold. The captain and 
the crew arrived safely at Bermuda in the ship's 
boats on the 6th inst. The Great Republic was 
one of the most noted clippers of her day, and 
was regarded as one of the finest specimens of 
American naval architecture. She was construct- 
ed by the celebrated shipbuilder, Donald McKay, 
at East Boston, and was burned to the water's 
edge in 1852, on the occasion of the great fire at 
the foot of Dover Street. She was afterwards re- 
constructed and rechristened the Denmark. 


— — K — — — 


Completion of the Omaha Bridge. 


THE Missouri River bridge of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, at Omaha, Neb., was tested March 13. A 
train, consisting of a locomotive and ten flat cars 
loaded with stone, each car bearing thirty tuns’ 
weight, was run across the bridge and back. The 
test was perfectly satisfactory. The bridge has, 
says the Railway Review, a iength (of superstruc- 
ture) of 2,750 feet, being composed of eleven 250- 
feet spans resting on one stone abutment, and 
eleven cylindrical piers, 81¢ feet in diameter, 
reaching to and built in the bed-rock underlying 
the sand at an average of 60 feet below low water. 
The piers (or, more properly, columns“) are of 
cement masonry, laid within iron tubes, which 
were sunk by the pneumatic process, in sections 
of 10 feet each, the tubes being held together with 
flanges. The tubes below the water are of cast- 
iron; those above, of wrought-iron. The thick- 
ness of the iron in the former is 114 inch; in the 
latter, from 1j inch at the bottom to 3% inch at 
the top. The greatest depth below low water at 
which any column reached the bed-rock is 82 
feet; one column, reaching the bed-rock in 72 


feet, was sunk in seven days from the commence- | 


ment of the pneumatic process (the columns 
first being sunk into the sand as far as possi- 
ble by & weight connected with a lever); the 
greatest descent made in 24 consecutive hours by 
any one column was 1814 feet. The obstacles en- 
countered in sinking were less serious than was 
anticipated. The work has been especially fortu- 
nate in its freedom from serious accidents to the 
men, though they were subject while working in 
the columns to a maximum pressure of 54 lbs. per 
square inch in excess of the atmosphere. Of 500 
men employed in sinking the columns, only two 
have died from causes directly traceable to the 
air-pressure, 

The superstructure is of the post-truss design, 
of wrought-iron throughout, except the upper 
chord, which is of cast-iron. Its weight is one tun 
per lineal foot; its capacity, in addition to its 
own weight, is ten tuns to the foot, although it 
could not possibly be subjected to more than two 
tuns per foot, a train of the heaviest locomotives 
weighing but a tun and a half per span. Each 
span has been tested, as completed, with cars of 
loaded stone. Before finding its place in the span, 
each piece of wrought-iron was subjected to a ten- 
sile strain of five tuns per square inch of sectional 
area, which is as great as any portion of the struc- 
ture would receive under a load of two tuns per 
lineal foot. 

Stone are filled in around each pier to high- 
water level, to protect it against boats, the ice- 
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breaker column originally proposed having been 


dispensed with as unnecessary. 


On the 13th inst., also, the last span of tbe 
great railroad bridge across the Missouri River, at 
Leavenworth, Kansas, was finished. The track 
will be laid and trains running over the bridge 
The Chicago, Rock Island, 
and Pacific, and Kansas Pacific Railroad Com- 
panies intend soon to build a large freight depot 


within two weeks. 


and warehouse at Leavenworth. 
——— — — 
Chimney Moving. 


THE Cabot Company, of Brunswick, Maine, in 
order to enlarge their cotton mill, moved their 
large smoke-stack chimney—78 feet high, 7 feet 9 


inches square at base, and 5 feet square at top, 


containing more than 40,000 bricks, and weighing 


more than 100 tuns—twenty feet, without rollers 


or balls or guys or braces to steady it—one of the 
greatest feats ever performed in the State. It 
was planned and carried out by Superintendent 
Benjamin Greenes, not one of those engaged hav- 
ing ever witnessed the moving of such a body. It 
was accomplished by building such ways as are 
used in launching ships, surfaces planed, greased, 
chimney wedged up, and moved by two jack- 
screws in four and a half hours. The flues were 


disconnected from the boiler at 1 o'clock P. u., and 


914 o'clock the same evening the flues were again 
connected, fires going, and steam up.—Boston Com. 
Bulletin. 


— è $ o — 
San Francisco lron-works. 


San Francisco has fifteen foundries, three 
boiler-shops, eighteen machine.shops, and four 


| miscellaneous establishments--altogether forty. 


There are employed 269 molders, 73 pattern-mak- 
ers, 300 machinists, 54 smiths, 299 boiler-makers, 
193 helpers, and 103 boys or apprentices. Me- 
chanics receive from $2 50 to $4 per day (in gold), 
helpers, $2 to $2 50; and boys, $1to $150. There 
have been melted 15,726 tuns of pig-iron, at $92 
per tun, and used otherwise ; 9,053 tuns of wrought 
and boiler iron, at an average of $120 per tun. 
The capital invested in the above establishments 
is $1,484,000, and the manufacture in the last year 
has been $3,015,000. 


— eoe o — — 
Manufacture of tron Railings, Etc. 


Mr. J. B. WICKERSHAM, well known in connec- 
tion with the manufacture of wrought-iron arti- 
cles, and one of the contractors in building the 
Crystal Palace in New York City a number of 
years since, has recently established himself in 
Philadelphia (No. 1003 Ridge Avenue), where he 
proposes to carry on the manufacture of iron rail- 
ings, wire fences, and window guards, iron furni- 
ture and iron bedsteads,etc. We understand that 
he is about to introduce new styles of iron-work 
of various kinds, in which his experience of twen- 
ty-five years in the business will no doubt be dis- 
played in the tasteful design and superior quality 
of his wares. 


———————— & V o 


THE feat of * Herr Holtum, the Prussian Her- 
cules,” who is astonishing the British by catching 
a ball fired from a cannon, is said to be neither 
novel nor difficult. 
ounces of powder are placed in the gun, then the 
ball is rammed home, then the balance of the 
charge is putin. Whenthe gun is fired, all the 
powder is ignited, and the flash, smoke, and re- 
port are orthodox, but the ball receives propulsion 
only from the small quantity of powder behind it, 
and is thrown but a few feet. 


The fact is that about two 
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APPLICATIONS FOR EXTENSIONS. 


OPPONENTS Of extensions must file written objections in the 
Patent Office at least 20 days before the day-of-hearing ; and on 
that day, at noon, they must appear personally, or by proxy, at 
the Patent Office, and state the reasons of their opposition. All 
testimony—pro or con—must be taken and transmitted in ac- 
cordance with the official rules, which will be furnished on ap- 
plication. The under-named patentees have recently peti- 
tioned for extensions (for seven years) of patents grantedto 
them in the year 1858 :— 


WILLIAM JOHNSON, Lambertville, N. J.—Adjustable Hanger 
Jor Shafting.—Patented June 15, 1858; testimony will close on 
May 14, next; last day for filing arguments and examiner's 
report, May 24; day-of-hearing, May 29. 

JOHN G. BAKER, Philadelphia, Pa.— Machine for cutting 
Glaziers’ Pins.—Patented June 15, 1858; testimeny will close 
on May 14, next; last day for filing arguments and examiner’s 
report, May 24; day-of-hearing, May 29. 

CHARLES A. BUELL, East Hampton, Conn., and MARGARETTA 
L. K. BARTON, Worcester, Mass., administrators of Jason 
BARTON, deceased.—House Bell.—Patented June 15, 1858; 
testimony will close on May 14, next; last day for filing argu- 
ments and examiner’s report, May 24; day-of-hearing, May 29. 


ROBERT J. MANN, Burlington, lowa.—Skirt Hoop.—Patented 
June 22, 1858 ; testimony will close on May 21, next; last day 
for filing arguments and examiner's report, May 31; day-of- 
hearing, June 5. 

SAMUEL FALKENBURY, Susquehanna Depot, Pa.— Repairing 
Cast-iron Cylinders.—Patented June 22, 1858; testimony will 
close May 21, next; last day for filing arguments and exam- 
iner’s report, May 31; day-of-hearing, June 5. 

ALBERT F. JOHNSON, Parkville, N. Y.—Sewing-machine.— 
Patented June 22, 1858 ; testimony will close on May 21, next; 
last day for filing arguments and examiner’s report, May 31; 
day-oi-hearing, June 5. 


— — Ä— —U— — 


ENGLISH PATENT JOURNAL. 


LIST OF APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 


ON WHICH 


Provisional Protections 


HAVE BEEN OBTAINED IN ENGLAND 
AMERICAN INVENTORS. 


This listis condensed weekly from the '* Journalof the British 
of Patents," expressly for ihe ' AMERICAN 
ARTISAN."] 


BY OR FOR 


45.—PRINTING MACHINERY.—R. M. Hoe, New York City.—Jan. 
5, 1872. 


480.—MoLp.—W. Hainsworth, Pittsburg, Pa.—Feb. 16, 1872. 


489.—SEWING-MACUINE.—Singer Sewing-machine Company, 
New York City.—Feb. 16, 1872. 


503.— WASHING MACHINE, ETO.—A. G. Myers, New York City.— 
Feb. 16, 1872. 


506.—LEVER PUNCH.—Nathan Thompson, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
Feb. 16, 1872. 


512.CMANUFACTURE OF POTTERY.—S. R. Thompson, Ports- 
mouth, N. H.—Feb. M, 1812. 


521.CBRERCH-LOADING FIREARM.—G.H. Earnest, Springfield, 
Ohio.—Feb. 17, 1872. 


527.—STEAM-BOILER FURNACE.—G. H. Diehl, Chicago, Ill.—Feb. 
' 19, 1872. 


529.—LEATHER STIFFENINGS FOR BOOTS AND 8HOES8.—N. J. 
Simonds, Woburn, Mass.—Feb. 19, 1872. 


§31.—_SHUTTLE FOR LOOMs.—T. Isherwood, Westerly, Conn.— 
Feb. 19, 1872. 


572.— MANUFACTURE OF LEATHER.—J. C. White, Quincy, III.— 
Feb. 22, 1872. 


916.—HOI8STING APPARATUS, ETC.—H. Osgood, M. F. Storer, and 
C. G. Keys, New York City.—Feb. 22, 1872. 


518.CS8TAMPED LEAD-PENOILS, ETC. — J. Reckendorfer, New 
York City.—Feb. 22, 1872. 


579.—FINISHING MARBLE, 


ETC.—A. 8. Gear, Boston, Mas8.— 
Feb. 22, 1872. 


—— 2 & — 


AMERICAN COPPER CONSUMPTION.—The total 

consumption of copper produced in this country 
is about 25,000,000 pounds, and of that one com- 
pany, the Calumet and Hecla, produce about 16, 
000,000 pounds. Its actual cost to that company, 
with fair profit added, does not exceed 12 cents 
per pound, and its copper sells at from 22 to 23 
cents.—JN. Y. World. 
THE ship Archibald Fuller arrived in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., on Wednesday, March 13, in one hun- 
dred and two days from Liverpool. This is the 
second best trip ever made; the Golden Gate hav- 
ing made it in one hundred days. 
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VOL. XIV. NEW SERIES. 1872. 


Each number of tho AMERICAN ARTISAN contains 
stateen pages of instructive and interesting reading mattor. 
in which the progress of the Arts and Sciences 18 recorded in 
familiar language, divested of dry technicalities and abstruse 
words and phrases. In this Journal is published regularly the 
Offictal List of all Patente issued weekly from the United 
States Patent Office. Twenty-six numbers make a balf-yearly 
volume of handsome and convenient size. 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN isa weekly journal de- 
voted to the interests of Artisans and Manufacturers, Invent- 
orsand Patentees. Itis published every Wednesday, at 
189 Broadway (opposite John street), New York, by 
BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Solicitors of American and 
Foreign Patents. The proprietors of this journal respectfully 
announce that It is their aim to make it more instructive and 
interesting than any other similar periodical in the United 
States or Europe. i 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN contains numerous ORI- 
GINAL ENcRavines and descriptions of New MACHINERY ; No- 
tices ofall the LATEST Discovunres; Instructions in Ants and 
TRADES; Practica RULES FoR MuECHANIOS; Description 
of REMARKABLE INVENTIONS recently patented in the 
United States and Europe; RELIABLE RECIPES, for use 
in the Field, the Workshop, and the Household; the 
whole forming an ENOYCLOPEDIA OP GENERAL INFORMA- 
TION on Topics connected with the INDUSTRIAL ARTS, the 


PROGRESS OF INVENTION, etc. 


2- TERMS., 


TWO DOLLARS per Annum, or ONE DOLLAR 
for Sto Months, less than four cents per copy 
weekly, and to Clubs at the following; reduced rates: - 


E copies for one Vr... . .. 88 00 


10 fo 66 eee e Rep 00 
5 $6 q mont kee 9 q . . . 4 00 
10 66 66 (E E 6er eseeonves *eo 8 00 


Papers delivered in tne City of New Tork, by the carrier, 
$2 50 per annum. Canadian Subsoribers should remit 
twenty cents oxtra to pay postage. 

To every person who remits us a club subscription 
of not less than eight dollars at the above low rates, we will 
send freo by mail a copy of 507 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS,” 
and an additional copy for every additional eight dollars. 


Specimen Copies Sent Free. 


AppRzss BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 


*yblishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
189 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


United States and Foreign 


PATENT AGENCY. 


Mxssns. Brown, Coomss & Co., Proprietors of the AMER- 
[CAN ARTISAN, offer their best services to Inventors, as 
Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents, Mr. HENRY T. 
Brown, of this firm, has had more than twenty-four years’ ex- 
perience in that profession, both in this country and Europe, 
and his long practice has made him personally known to 
thousands of Inventors and Patentees. The applications for 
the Patents upon many of the greater and more important In- 
ventions of the present century have been prepared by him. 
Messrs. Brown, Cooxs & Co., besides having had the long 
experience without which it is impossible to properly advise 
Inventors In matters relating toapplications for Patents and 
all proceedings before the Patent Office g owing out of such 
applications, and to properly prepare the documents neces 
sary for such applications and proceedings, have such facili- 
ties for the transaction of all branches of the business of Pa- 
tent Attorneys as enable them to promise an absolute cer- 
tainty of success in their efforts to obtain Letters-Patent for 
Inventions which are really new and usefal. The best evi- 
dence of the manner in which the business is performed is 
that the AMERICAN ARTISAN PATENT AGENCY,” 
during the six years of its existence, has been the most suc- 
cessful institution of the kind ever established. 


INVITATION TO INVENTORS. 


The principal Office of Messrs. Brown, CooxBs & Co. is at 
189 Broadway, New York, opposite John Street, where all 
Inventors—whether resident or temporarily sojourning in 
the city—are invited to visit them, In most instances, no 
model or drawing of an Invention will be necessary on the 
first interview, as a mere oral description by the visitor will 
ordinarily euffice to convey such a knowledge of his inven- 
tion as will enable Messrs. Brown, Coonns & Co. to definite- 
ly determine whether a machine or process is new or old— 
patentable or not. 

Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. are prepared to furnish to 
persons residing at a distance from New York—free of charge 
—writicn opinions as to whether Inventions contain any fea- 
tures of patentable novelty ; to do this they simply require a 
eketeh or rough model of the Machine or other Invention 
that is supposed to be new, together with a brief description 
of the same; and as soon as possible thereafter a letter of the 
best advice is mailed to the person desiring the information, 
These opinions are formed from their own mature experience, 
and may generally be relied upon. In some few instances, 
however, it may be desirable to have a preliminary examina- 
tion made in the United States Patent Office in Washington, 
in which city Messrs. Brown, Cooxzs & Co. have a Branch 
Office for the transaction of such business as can only be sa- 
tisfactorily performed in that city. For this extra service the 
small fee of $5 is payablein advance. 


EXPENSES OF OBTAINING PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS 
AND DESIGNS UNDER THE 


NEW PATENT LAW. 


In making application undcr the new law of 1870 fora 
United States Patent for an Invention, the first instalment of 
the Government fee is $15, which sum—together with fifty 
cents revenue stamp-tax on the power-of-attorney—ts payable 
in advance on applying for the Patent, and $20 additional are 
due to the Government when the Letters-Patent are allowed. 
The agency fee charged by Messrs. Brown, Coons & Co. is 
from $25 upward, according to the l;bor involved, but in all 
cascs their charges will be as moderate as possible for the 
preparation of drawings and all necessary documents. This 
foo is not payable until after the application has been pre- 
pared and the case is ready to be sent to Washington, and it 
includes all necessary services performed by Messrs. BROWN, 
Coox Rs & Co. through their Branch Office in Washington, to 
secure tho speedy and certain issue of the Patent. 

Patents for Designs can be obtained at a less cost than Pa- 
tents for Inventions, but these Patents only cover novelty of 
shape or configuration. They can be obtained for three and 
a half, seven, or fourteen years. Tho Government fees are 
payable in one sum in advance, and are $10 for three and a 
half years, $15 for seven years, and $30 for fourteen years. 
Messr:, Brown, Coomss & Co.'s agency charges on Design 
Patents vary from $15 to $25. The Patent Office does not 
require modcls for Design Patents. 


* NO EXTRA FEES. 


A leading feature of Mesers. Brown, Coomzs & Co.'s mode 
of doing business is that, except under some extraordinary 
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and unusual circamstances, no extra charges are made in cas 
of rejection and subsequent successful prosecution. 
CAVEATS. 

Before an Inventor has completed his machine or improve. 
ment, he can cause a description of it—accompanied by a 
drawing, if necessary, and illustrating his invention so far as 
it is perfected—to be made and deposited in the “ secret ar. 
chives ” of the Patent Office as a “caveat,” which entitles 
him to receive notice, during the next year, of any applica- 
tion for patent made by another person on a similar invention, 
and gives him the opportunity to contest priority of inven. 
tion with such other person. The Government fee on ac. 
veat, under the new law, is $10, and Messrs. Brown, Coomss 
& Co.’s charge for preparing all necessary papers is from $10 
to $15. Caveats can only be filed by citizens of the United 
States, or foreigners who have resided in this country for 
one year'and made oath of their intention to become citizens, 


REJECTED APPLICATIONS, EXTENSIONS, RE-ISSUES, 
INFRINGEMENTS. 

Messrs. Brown, Coons & Co. also give special attention 
to the prosecntion of applications for Patents which hare 
been rejected in the hands of other attorneys; also, to the 
extension of expiring Letters-Patent, and to the re-issue of de 
fective Letters- Patent, in all of which branches of business 
they have been eminently successful. They also give opi» 
nlons on the infringement of Patents. 


MODELS, SPECIMENS, ETC. 

No models are required for design-patents, and in other 
cases it is left to the discretion of the Commissioner of Ps. 
tents whether he will require a model; but in order to enable 
the model to be dispensed with, the drawings require to be 
very full and plain, and the specification to be prepared with 
great care and skill, and it will be more than ever necessary 
that the inventor should employ a thoroughly competentat. 
torney. Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. will, whenever de 
sired, and if it is possible to do so, obtain the permission of 
the Commissioner of Patents to dispense with a model. This, 
in many cases, will save the inventor much trouble and ex- 
pense in obtaining the patent; but we recommend, as a gen 
eral rule, that a model should accompany the application. 
Models, when required, must be neatly and substantially 
made of hard wood or metal--or if of soft wood must be 
painted or varnished ; they should not exceed onc foot in 
any of their dimensions. 

Applications for Patents on Compositions of Matter require 
to be accompanied by epecimens of the ingredients and of 
the composition. 

To enable Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. to properly pro- 
ceed with any application, the models—when required—or 
specimens should be placed in their hands along with the 
Government fee, or the first installment thereof, at the first 
stage of the application. The models or samples may be for- 
warded to Messrs. Brown, Coouns & Co. by express, care- 
fully boxed, and money may be sent by express, by check or 
draft, or by post-office money order. 


FOREIGN PATENTS. 

The facilities of Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. for obtain: 
ing Patents in the various European countries are equal, if 
not superior, to those of any other house in the United States. 
With regard to their qualifications for euch business, it need 
only be stated that Mr. Brown has had the preparation of 
more European applications than any other person in this 
country. Messrs. Browx, Coomes & Co. have their own 
agencies in the principa] capitals of Europe. A circular re 
lating to Foreign Patent business will be furnished free on 
application personally or by mail. 


TRADE-MARKES, : 

One of the provisions of the new law is that for the protec: 
tion of TRADB-XARKS8 by registration in the United States 
Patent Office. Heretofore, Trade-marks—except so far ss par- 
ticular designs could be patented— were only protected ina 
loose and uncertain manner by the State courts; but now 
the United States offers definite and certain protection for 
the term of thirty years, at a fee of $25. Messrs. Brows, 
Coon ns & Co. obtain these protections upon the most res- 
sonable terms, according to the naturo of the caso. 


CANADIANS AND OTHER FORBIGNEBRS. 

The new Patent Law removes all restrictions which have 
heretofore existed against Canadians and other foreigners, ex- 
cept as to the filling of Caveats. Inhabitants of Canada may 
now obtain Patents by payment of the same Government fees 
as are required from Ameriean citizens. 

Any further information that may be desired on any mat- 
ter relating to Patents, or to the new Patent Law, will be 
cheerfully given to any person applying personally or by 


letter to 


BROWN, COOMBS & co., 


SOLICITORS OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS, 


No. 189 Broapwar, Nsw YoxK. / 
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MANUFACTURERS' 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


BAND SAW MACHINES, 


FIRST & PRYIBIL, 
452,454, 456 Tenth Avenue, New York.* 


BOILERS. 
T. BABBITT 


64 to 74 body LS ty street, New York. 
ALLEN ENGINE WORKS, 
One Hundred and Thirtieth and One Hundred and 
Thirty-first Streets, New York. 
HARRISON BOILER WORKS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EMERY WHEELS AND GRINDERS. 


THE TANITE CO., 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 
UNION STONE CO., 
29 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


ENQINES. 


ALLEN ENGINE-WORKS, 

130th and 131st streets, New York. 
DELAMATER IRON- WORKS, 

Foot West Thirteenth street, New York. 
HOADLEY, J. C. & CO., 

Lawrence, Mass. 


HOISTING MACHINERY. 


OTIS BROTHERS, 

844 Broadway, New York. 
W. D. ANDREWS & BR )., 

414 Water Street, New York. 


HYDRAULIC JACKS AND PUNCHES. 


R. DUDGEON, 
24 Columbia Street, New York. 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY. 


THE PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY, 
H ord, Conn. - 


FMOLDING MACHINES, 


A. 8. & J. GEAR & CO., 
56 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass. 


PATTERN LETTERS ANC FIQURES, 


KNIGHT BROTHERS, 
Seneca Falls, N. 


PULLEY BLOCKS. 


HARRISON BOILER-WORKS (Weston's Patent), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUMPS. 
GUILD & GARRISON, 
Williamshurg.N. Y 
HEALD, SISCO, & CO., 
Bald winsville, N. Y. 
W. D. AND EWS BRO., 
414 Water Street, New York. 


ROAD LOCOMOTIVES AND STEAMERS. 


D. D. WILLIAMSON (Thomson;, 
32 Broad way, New York. 


STEAM HAMMERS. 
R. DUDGEON, 


24 Columbia Street, New York 


SUQAR MACHINERY, 
GUILD & GARRISON 
Williamsburg, N. Y. 


TUBE EXPANDERS. 
R. DUDGEON, 
24 Columbia Street, New York. 


— 


WOOD- WORK INM MACHINERY, 
R. BALL & CO., 

Worcester, Mass. 
J. A. FAY & CO.. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ei M ac d, NH? 

udbury street, Boston, Mass., an oncord, N. 

WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON, 

Worcester, Maas, 
RICHARDSON, MERIAM & CO., 

107 Y,f^ertv atroot, Now Varr, 
MoBETH, BENTEL & MARGEDANT, 

Hamilton, O. 
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Advertisements. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 
TWENTY CENTS per line, inside. 


THIRTY CENTS per line, outside. 


Eight words make a line. No extra charge for Cuts. 


ILLIAMSON’S ROAD.STEAMER HAULS 


ten to twenty tuns on an ordinary road. 


WILLIAMSON'S STEAM-PLOW plows at the rate of two acres 


For particulars address D. D. WILLIAMSON, 


per hour. 
2 to 15 Box 1809, or 32 Broad way, New York City. 


RICHARDSON, MERIAM & CO,, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE LATEST IMPROVED PATENT 


Daniels & Woodworth Planing Machines, 
Matching, Sash and Molding. Tenon- 
ing, orn, Boring, Shaping, 
ertical and Circular Re-Saw- 
ing Machines, Saw Mills, 
Saw Arbors, Scroll Saws, 

' Matwe Cut-off, and Rip Saw Machines, Spoke 
an Wood Turnin thes, and various 
other kinds of Wood-working 
Machinery. 


CATALOGUE AND PRIOE-LIST8 SENT ON APPLICATION. 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Warehouse, 107 Liberty Street, New York. 
25-- Vol. 11 


eee 
OHN E. BENDIX, PATTERN AND MODEL 
Maker, Room No. 13, New Haven Railroad oa 


epot, entrance in Franklin Street, opposite the Tombs, 
ork. 
Models of any Designin Wood or Metal. 


Grates, Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, and Machinery 
and on reasonable 


Patterns made at the shortest notice, 
terms. 


Particular attention paid to Iron Architectural, Plumber's 


Patterns. Vol 14 tf 


Pesign-Patents. 


Under the new law aliens as well as citizens can obtaln de- 


sign - patents for from three-and-a-half to fourteen years at an 


expense of from ten to thirty dollars fer Government fees, and 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollars for agency charges; making 
a totalcost of from twenty-five to fifty-five dollars. These 


patents cover all novelties of form or configuration of articles 


of manufacture. No model is necessary fora design-patent. 

5O7 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS!!! 
NO MACHINIST should be without a copy of 

„% FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS.” 

This is by far the largest illustrated Table of Movements ever 

made. Published by, Brown, CooMBs & Co., 189 Broadway, 

New York. Price $1. By mail. 12 cents extra. 


MACHINERY, 
Safes, and Mechanical Supplies, 


A. S. & J. GEAR & C0., 
86 to 62 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASS., | 


—— — — — 


ENT, GOODNOW & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 


PUBLISHERS OF “‘ PATENT STAR," sell Patent Rights and 
Goods of all Kinds. 
Orders solicited. Agents wanted. 


Send stamp for copy. 15 e. o w. tt 
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BOUND VOLUMES OF THIS JOURNAL, each forming a 
valuable book ofreference,are now forsale. 

VoL. I., OlDSARI ES“ May. 1864, to May, 1865—88 50. 

vol. I., NEW SERIES. May to Nov., 1865— $10. 

VoL.II.,'* NEW SERIES Nov., 1865, to May, 1866—$250. 

vol. III. New SERIES“ May to Nov., 1866— 32 50. 

VoL. IV., New SERIES“ Nov., 1866, to June. 1867-88. 

VoL. V.. NEw SERIES July to Dec., 1867 $2 50. 

vol. VI., NEw SERIES — Jan. to June, 1868—$2 50. 

VoL. VII., NEW SERIES - July to Dec., 1868-52 50. 

Vou. VIII., NEw SERIES’’—Jan.to June, 1869—$2 50. 

vol. IX., NEw SERIES’’—July to Dec.,1869—$2 50. 

VoL. X., New SzRIES"—Jan.to June, 1870—$2 50. 

VOL. XI., New 8zRIES'—July to Dec., 1870—$2 50. 

VoL. XII.,“ New SERIES "—Jan. to June, 1871—$2 50. 

Vor. XIII., New SERIES "—July to Dee., 1871—$2 50. 
Covers for the AMERICAN ARTISAN,” $1; sent by mail, $1 12. 


Address— 
BROWN, COOMBS & CO, 
Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN " 
189 Broadway, New York. 


Molding, Mortising, 
TENONING AND SHAPING 
MACHINES. 


Band Saws, Scroll Saws, 


PLANING & MATCHING 
MACHINES, ETC., 


oy For Railroad, Car & Agri- 
EE — cultural Shops. Superior 
—— to any in use. 


J. A. FAY & co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


T rade-marks. 


Any person, firm, or corporation domiciled in the United 


2 


QAM 


States, or in any foreign country affording by treaty orconven- 
tion similar privileges to citizens of the United States, may, 
under the new law of patents and copyrights, obtain the right 
to the exclusive use, for thirty years, of any TRADE-MARK con- 
sisting of any new figure or design, or any new word or new 
combination of words, letters, or figures, upon thelr manutac- 


tures, and otherwise in their business. 


This protection extends to trade-marks already in use for 


any length of time or about to be adopted. 


To obtain such protection, address 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO,, 


189 Broadway, New York. 


FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS. 


BY HENRY T. BROWN. 


This is by far the most comprehensive collection of mechani- 


cal movements ever published,and the arrangement of the 
illustrations and descriptive letter-press—which is entirely 
new—makes it more convenient tor reference than any other 
collection. It is the cheapest book on practical mechanics 


ever published. Price ONE DoLLAR. By mail. 12 cents extra. 


A liberal discount allowed to canvassers. The sale in all the 


manufacturing cities, towns, and villages in the United States 
and Canada can be made so large as to render it highly remu- 
nerative to any enterprising persons who will undertake to 


canvass for it in those places. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESB. 


** A peculiarly handy little manual.“ Reto York Times. 
„One of the most interesting publications of the presen 


year."— City Item, Philadelphia. 


‘‘Weshould place this book in the hands of every inventor 


and mechanic.' —Am. Journalof Mining. 


* A valuable book for mechanics.”—Mining and Scientifi 


Press. 


* Artisans, inventors, and students should get the work 


— Chronicle, Pittsburg, Pa. 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Publishers, 


Office of the“ AMERICAN ARTISAN," 


No. 189 Broadway, New York, 
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" CARBOLIZED RUBBER,” VULCANIZED,| BEACH’S SCROLL SAWING 


For Pump, Foot, and Delivery Valves, and Machine, illustrated on pase 200, Vol. XIV., AMERICAN ARTI- 
Packing 8AN, gives from 800 to 1 5 inch strokes without Jar, has 


improved croasheads, adjustable bed, blower attachment, and 
ELASTICITY AND INTEGRITY PRESERVED 


is built almost entirely of iron. Satisfaction guaranteed. Can 
BY THE INTRODUCTION OF *CARBOLIC ACID." 


be seen in full . at the office. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price-list. Address H. L. BEACH, 90 Fulton Street, 

Gutta Percha and Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
14 to 18 Vol 14 os* Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York. 


New York City. AGENCY AT Saale 14 18 tf os 
ANDREWS’ 
Centrifugal Pump. 


For American Inventors and Manufacturers. 
M & COMPANY, 

Can show 25 per cent. advantage over any Centri- 

Jugal Pump in Use. 


16—Vol 8 tf 0.8. 6 RUB SORIBR. PARIS. FRANOB. 
McNAB & HARLIN 
BEST & CHEAPEST PUMPS IN THE WORLD. 
WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 


MANUFACTURING co., 
28 Vol. 18. 414 Water 8t., New York 


DAVIS’ 


Recording Gauge, 


Adopted by the U.8 
of Supervising 


New York Steam Gauge 
Company, 


46 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


8 vol. 14, tf. 


WœMF— — — —ñä6— . 
TANDARD TWIST DRILLS, EVERY SIZE 
In lots from one drill to 10,000, at three-fourth manufze. 
turer's prices. Sample and Circular mailed for 25 cents. 
HAMILTON E. 


TOWLRB, 
9 to 14 178 Broad way, Now Ton. 


Manufacturers or 


BRASS COCKS, PLUMBERS' BRASS WORK, 
Globe Valves, Gauge Cocks, Steam Whistles, and Water 
Gauges, Wrought-iron Pipe and Fittings, 

RASS AND COMPOSITION CASTINGS, 


15 Vol. 140 No. 56 John Street New York. 


BALL & CO, WORCESTER, MASS. 
gor Premera Kolleg, Magee eens, Daniel's, and Dimen: | [OS SALE CHEAP.—A LARGE MILL AND 
tng, and Boring Mac Ines: Bero Baws, He sawing, Hata Bor Box 114, Paterson, N. J. r oo 
er Mac Or 


E Ing, Wood Turning Lathes, and a variety of o 
rr NUT ACTORS r „ Scene bee the, 20 Fatet Door. Bab and ali „To MANUFACTURERS. FOR SALE, THE 
MANUFACTURERS OF trated Catalogue. roperty known as Crawford's Mills, situate at North- 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY CHARD BALL. P. HALSTED. ast, Cecil Co., Maryland, about half-way between Philadel. 


Vol. 12. 
In Economy, Durability, and Fast Cutting, the 


UNION EMERY WHEELS AND HONES 


are not equaled. They were awarded the 


HIGHEST PRIZE 


Atthe American Institute Fair, New York, and at the Indus- 
trial Exposition, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RAPEMAm, THE UNION STONE CO. 


Manufacture Solid Emery and Corundum 
Wheels, Coarse Hand Stones for cleani 

castinga and other rough work. Fast-cut- 
ting Oll Stones for tools, to be used instead 
of agrindstone. Fine-grained Hones and 
Oil Stones for putting a keen edge on tools, 
razors, etc. Emery and Corundum Slips 
or various purposes. Artificial Stone Machines, Emery-grind- 
ers, Saw-gummers, Diamond-tools, Oil Stone Holders, etc 
Send for circular and price-list to JOHN F. WOOD, Treasurer, 
29 iby Street, Boston, Mass. Branch Office, 98 Liberty 
street, New York. 19 to 18 Vol. 14 


- Safety Store Elevators 


Such as 
Woodworth Planers, 
Tonguing and Qrooving Machines 
Power Mortising, Tenoning, Packing Box 
and Wood-working Machines generally. 
Nos. 34 and 36 CENTRAL STREET (oon. OF UNION), 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


fall of water 35 feet. Has been used for the ast 80 
Woolen Mill. Would be a good location fore Paper Mil, ot 


be sold cheap, on liberal terms. Address A. D. A., care v. 
MARTIN, No. 141 Broadway, New Tork. i at* a 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


ON THE 15TH OF APRIL WR SHALL MAKE A GENERAL ADYASCB 
OF 15 PRE CENT. ON THE PRIOR OF "Tum TaAXITB Exexy 
Wheels 


Vol 12 0.8. 


WHEEL." On and after the above date Tanite 


ER 


AN UL 


Ste ng W ESES, 

Sanaa OMMA NOE 

QUILD & QARRISON, Manufacturers of 
Steam Pumps, 
Vacuum Pumps, 
Steam enginen 
Vaeuum Pans, 

And all the various connections, 
For sale at the STRAN PUMP 
WORKS, 

Noe. 20 38, and 80 First street, 


Williamsburg, N. Y. 


The increasing demand for, and reputation of, THE TAN 
EMERY WH«EL warrant its manufecturers in at last re 
an advance from the price-list which they have held rigidly 
fixed from the very infancy of the Company. Constant care 
and unremitting attention, the em loyment of the greatest 

f Mechanics 12 Aan e Bad 
anufacture ave en 
THE TANITE CO. to bring their apeciaity to the highest 
of perfection. Constant outlays are required to meet the 
novel wants connected with this branch o. industry ; and this, 
with the necessity of maintaining and even increasing the 
high reputation of these goods, calls for a moderate increase 
in price. COMMON Goons can be made for ordinary prices, but 
STANDARD GOODS, Qf uniform quality, on whose Perfection, both 


14—Vol 18 os. 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS IF ROPE, | e safety of his Kanda depends, can only be Rothe 
For Description, BELT, & ENGINE BREAK DEAL WITH A COMPANY WHO Mad e Deere op RELIER TO 
P M Erpa liasa, ete. Oheanost 9 * BOTH OF SOLID EMERY WHERLS AND OF EMERY GRINDING 


No nice adjustment . attention. Price 
one-third less than others claiming to be safe. Address 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 
Manufacturers of 
Pumps, Engines, Boilers, Eto., 
414 WAT ST., NEW YORK. 


Hoisting Machinery fof every conceivable use, 
23 Vol. 18 oe. 


MACHINERY, THAN TO RISK THE POOR EGONOMY OF BUYING 
CHEAP AND UNSATISFACTORY GOODS. Address 


"THE TANITE COMPANY,” 
Vol 14 18 tf os STROUDSBURG, MONROE Co., PA. 


TROUDSBURG, MONROE CO., PA., MARCH 

18, 187 — The Prices of The Tanite Co.'s Emery Grinding 
achinery are this day advanced, as follows :— 

The Tanite Co.'s Saw Grinder Ro Tuo 158 è 

ae ae No. 1. Emery Grinder . . 

er 4s st on Table. 


CENTRIFUGAL POWER PUMP 


ever invented, with overwhelming testimony in its favor, 
(15 pages of letters, over 300 references), send for new and illus- 
trated pamphlet (40 pages—free) to 
HEALD, 818CO & CO. 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 

The Heald and Sisco Pum lately received the First Pre- 
mium at the Louisiana State Fair, held at New Orleans. over 
al Centrifugal Pumps exhibited. 5 Vol. 14 


Patent Band-Saw Machines 


e 00 „ 2 « es 
0 


Of the most approved kinds, of vari- 


ee 60 66 66 94 7 3 
ous sizes, to saw bevel as well as ; Y e “ “ 10 m on Table 
equare, without inclining the table, roved Shaping-machine Attachment for "ME 8 : 10. 
by FIRST & PRYIBIL ah New Imp p 8 : Diamond tools. 


Lathes. 


Can be used on lathes now in use without altering the Lathe, 
and costs much less than an independent shaper. WM. E. 
CASS, 61 and 68 Hamilton Street. Newark, N. J. 46° os. 


UY BARBER’S BIT BRACES.—ALL HARD- 
WARE Dealers keep them. 10 17 


RIDER'S OVER NOR CUT-OFF ENQINE. 


The general and great advance in the price of metals and sup- 
plies, together with recent improvements in addition to these 
machines, necessitates the above advance. Notwithstanding 
this advance, the above machines are the cheapest in the mar- 
ket. Take notice that we make no charges for dozing or shp- 
ping, and no charges for extra Rests. Each ery Grinder ts 
supplied (In addition to the two ordinary Rests) with one of 
our improved adjustable Face Rests, and one of our f. 

retirees Side te. These Rests can be set at any sngle. 

e 


“THE TANITE co., 
18 Vol. 14, t.f. 0.8. Stroudsburg, Monroe Co., Pa. 


V TE WARRANT EVERY STEAM GAUGE 
bearing our name and numbered above 12,000 
TWO YEARS. 
n UTICA STEAM GAUGE CO 
Vol. 14 18-25 Utica, N. Y. 


uiid fc oA ³ AAA ORI dom 
[|'ERBACUTE MACHINE- WORKS, BRIDGE. 


TON, N. J. PExsses, Digs, and all Fruit CANNRA'S 
TOOLS a specialty. Vol. 14 188 


o 456 Tenth 
avenue, New York. Price $9215. 
$350, und $400. Three hundred ma- 
chines of our own make in operation. 
Send for circular. Manufacture, also, 
an improved saw-filing apparatus, 
price . Have also on hand a large 
stock of the best FRENCH BAND-BAW 


7 BLADRS. 
1 to 26 Vol. 14 


ORTABLE STEAM ENGINES—COMBINING 


chiniste’ Supplies and Mechanical Goods ean 
UE MA ty sae to their lists the goods 
anufacturing PAY 


ATENTS, ROYALTIES, AND AGENCIES 


gotiated in England, France, Belgium, and Germany. 
special Agent leaves for Europe end of this ne Best ref- 


z ress I. D. 
. Hydraulic and General Engineer 
10 to 18 os 128 Broad way, New York. 


HE BEST SAW-GUMMER OUT, ONLY 615. 


rinders at „ 950, $975, and $110. Diamond 
"Tools If. "Bali Emery Wheels of all sizes. The above stan- 
dard goods are ALL of our own manufacture. Address THE 
TA CO., Stroudsburg, Monroe County. Pa. 11 Vol 13 os 


9 SAFETY HOISTING 
[ | Machinery. 
OTIS BROTHERS & CO.. 


wav. New York. 
$9—Vol u o4 248 A 


RICHARD H. BUEL, 
CONSULTING MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 
7 Warren Street, New York. 


Prof. Thurston, of the Stevens Institute, acts as associate in 
consultation on matters of special importance. Vol 14 18-16 


MANUFAOTURED BY THE DELAMATER IRON-Works, 
FOOT OF WEST THIRTEENTH 8TREET, NEW YORK. 
The prominent features of this Engine are— 


Economy equal to any. 
Perfect regulation of speed by Cut-off... 
Entire absence ef delicate or çomplicatad mechanism. 


ANTED.—INFORMATION OF THOMAS 
HOD80ON, eighteen years frem, Glasgow, Scotland. 

Please address THOS. D. HODBON -Anden, Montgomery 
County, Ind. it os 


Simplicity of design and non-lability of derangement. 

Requiring no more care than common Engines. 

NoTE.—This improvement can be applied in many eases to 
existing Engines. s 

Descriptive pamphlets sent free on application to the 


DELAMATER IRON-WORRS. 


Feot of West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
19 Vel 18 tf os : 


ROCKWOOD & CO. 
MECHANICAL AND LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


No. 845 Broadway, New York. 
First Premium ot American Institute, 190, W. ib, and u. 
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Petroleum Trade of Last Year. 

THE Titusville Herald says the oil trade for 
1871, taken as a whole, was very prosperous dur- 
ing the year that has just closed. The product of 
the Pennsylvania district was 5,790,000 barrels 
last year, against 5,659,000 barrels in 1870. The 
value of the yield in this region is set down at 
26,000,000. In addition to the product of the Key- 
stone State, considerable quantities were produced 
in West Virginia, Ohio, and Canada, swelling the 
total yield of the whole country to the enormous 
amount of 6,600,000 barrels, an amount greater 
than that of any previous year. 

The growth of the Pennsylvania trade is seen 
in the following exhibit of the annual yield in each 
year since 1859 :— Production in 1859, 82,000; in 
1860, 500,000 ; in 1861, 2,113,060 ; in 1862, 3,056, 
000; in 1863, 2,611,000; in 1864, 2,116,000; in 
1865, 2,497,000 ; in 1866, 3,597,000 ; in 1867, 3,347, 
060; in 1868, 3,715,000 ; in 1869, 4,215,000 ; in 1870, 
5,656,000; in 1871, 5,795,000. Total barrels, 39,- 
301,000. 

The average daily production of America in 
1871 was 18,100 barrels against 17,000 barrels in 
the year previous. But it does not appear that 
the consumptive demand has increased in the 
same proportion. This is shown from the fact 
that the stocks on hand are steadily increasing. 
The increase in the production of America during 
the year was 103,000 barrels, while the increase in 
the stock held over from last year shows an in- 
crease of 350,000 barrels as compared with the 
stock in store on January 1, 1871. 

— dg usitas 
Malfeasance in the Signal Service. 


IMITATING the Hibernian who condemned the 
thermometer as “the little baste that made the 
cowld weather," the N. Y. World declares that 
“it is noticeable that ever since our Signal Bureau 
has had anything to do with the weather it has 
steadily and persistently abvsed its power, and 
storms and uncanny perturbations have pre- 
vailed.” 


— — bee — 
A VALUABLE asbestos mine has been discovered 
in Georgia. It is being worked to supply packing 
for car-wheels. 


NEW YORK, APRIL 3, 1872. 


Tanite Emery Grinders. 
WE are informed that the chief difficulty in in- 


troducing solid emery wheels has been found in 


persuading busy mechanics to devote the neces- 
sary time to put up the fixtures and gearing re- 
quired in running them. The Tanite Company 
of Stroudsburg, Pa. (who haverecently consolidated 
their business by the erection of shops for the 
manufacture of emery grinding machinery), have 
patented an emery grinder which we illustrate in 
the accompanying engraving, and the following 
sketch of the construction and operation of which, 
and the advantages peculiar thereto, we have re- 
ceived from the manufacturers :— 


“There has long been needed a grinder that | 
ty of solid wheels for putting cutting edges on 


could be put to work at once as easily as a lathe 
on a drill, and which would not require tedious 
manipulation and long delay to get up a stand or 


$0 00 PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE, 
SINGLE COPIES, Five CENTS. 


tight and loose pulleys, projecting beyond one end 
of the table, afford every facility for belting. 
Every one of these machines is furnished, without 
extra charge, with two improved adjustable rests, 
in addition to the two ordinary ones. "These im- 
proved rests (shown in the cut as attached to the 
machine) have such joints that they can be set at 
any angle, and thus give unusual facilities for 
grinding bevels. 

“The projecting rim of table makes it a suitable 
place for laying the work to be ground, and adds 
to its general convenience. The No. 2 machines 
have cone pulleys, as shown in the cut, while the 
No. 1 has only single pulleys. 

* Whatever doubt may be felt as to the suitabili- 


lathe tools, no mechanic who has seen a machine- 
shop fitted with emery grinders can doubt their 


PATENT TABLE EMERY CRINDER. 


table on which to place in, and to arrange counter-| great economy for shaping such tools; while the 


shaft, etc., from which to run it. 
been accomplished by the new table emery grind- 
ers manufactured by the Tanite Co. These table 
emery grinders offer many and great advantages 
not to be found in machines mounted on pedestals 
or on wooden frames. The tables and grinders 
are complete. All they need is to be bolted to the 
floor, and to have a belt attached from the most 
convenient shaft, the counter and pulleys of the 
grinder being attached below the table, while 


This object has | 


general uses are manifold. Put a half-dozen 
table emery grinders down in any large machine- 
shop, so conveniently placed that all can have free 
access to them, and before a month has passed 
they will be in almost constant use. Not only 
will lathe tools all be shaped on them, but man- 
drels, whether steel or iron, that have to be centered 
for the lathes, will be taken to the emery grinder 
to have the rough ends squared. Nuts and keys 
will be ground to shape and finished. Castings, 
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whose chilled edges or sanded surfaces would 
spoil a steel tool in a minute, are put into work- 
able shape in less time than it would take to re- 
sharpen the spoiled lathe tool. A thousand little 
things that ordinarily would be sent to the vise or 
the anvil the machinist will do with ease, econo- 
my, and speed, if an emery grinder stands conve- 
niently in his room.“ 


new process in blasting, it is expedient to continue 
a tunnel of this character for a long distance, 
thereby effecting a great saving of time. Sand or 
clay is then rammed into the bore until it is nearly 
full, to act as a recoil block to the charge, and the 
rock is blasted section by section. 

All the blasting at Hell Gate is done by nitro- 
glycerine and has been so carefully managed that 
not an accident has yet occurred. The nitro- 
glycerine is made into cartridges from eight to 
fifteen inches in length, about an inch in diameter, 
and holding from four to eight ounces. They are 
coated with a glutinous composition which effectu- 
ally protects them from water. When a blast is 
made, a little tube of fulminate is attached to the 
cartridge, and a spark transmitted to it through a 
wire connecting with an electric battery. Though 
a large number of cartridges are often discharged 
in succession with great rapidity, they are never 
fired at once, as the vibration in this case might 
seriously jar the stone roof, opening seams for the 
admission of the water. 

The explosions are of tremendous force, shatter- 
ing the rock into fragmenta of a size convenient 
for removal. These are piled on cars drawn by 
mules, running on iron tracks which are laid in 
all the tunnels, and conveyed to the shaft, where 
they are hoisted up by & steam derrick. The 
masses already taken out form two immense em- 
bankments on the river front. 

A building near the mouth of the shaft contains 
three large steam boilers and five compressors, the 
latter furnishing the motive-power for the drills. 
In working the compressors lubricating oil is now 
used instead of water, thereby avoiding the forma- 
tion of ice in the pipes during severe weather. 
Near by is a powerful steam pump, which drains 
all the tunnels comparatively dry through pipes 
radiating from its base. 

Before blasting it is necessary to use great care 
in ascertaining the line of resistance and quality 
of the rock, which is chiefly composed of granite, 
quartz, and gneiss. The stratum embraces a great 
variety of minerals, however, including, besides 
various metallic deposits, veins of decomposed 
feldspar that are as soft as clay. The testing is 
done with the diamond drill, which in two in- 
stances struck sand and water after boring twenty- 
eight and thirty-four feet respectively, rendering 
it necessary to abandon blasting in that direction 
and to have the bores tightly plugged up. In 
opening tunnel heading No. 3,a section of rock 
was struck so full of seams that the water poured 
through the roof at the rate of six hundred gallons 
per minute. This was effectually remedied by 
constructing a massive schilt of timber, oakum, 
and Roman cement, fourteen feet in length by 
twelve in width. 

The work is carried forward almost constantly 
day and night, the men being divided into gangs 
which relieve each other at regular intervals. It is 
executed under the supervision of Major-General 
John Newton, of the United States Engineer 
Corps, who planned it from the beginning. The 
superintendent in immediate charge is G. C. 
Reitheimer, an engineer of wide experience in 
various countries, who has devoted himself espe- 
cially to work of this kind. 

When the rock is at length completely honey- 
combed, and nothing remains but the roof, its sup- 
porting pillars, and the outer walls, it will be 
mined with seven thousand pounds of nitro-gly- 
cerine, which is equal in explosive power to 
seventy thousand pounds of gunpowder. Allthe 
charges will be connected by wires with an elec- 
tric battery in the office of the superintendent, 


when, at the given signal, it is confidently expect 
ed that the whole vast mass will be blown into 
atoms, which will be entirely removed from the 
bed of the river.—JV. Y. Evening Post. 


Dredging-vessel on the Mississippi. 


THE difficulty that exists at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River is simply this:—' The waters of 
the river, with its tributaries, drain an area of 
about three millions of square miles approximate. 
ly, and thechannels of all these streams, stretched 
out in a continuous line, would make a trough 
over 22,000 miles long. Much of the region 
through which these tributaries flow is sandy. 
Some of it is soft alluvium, where the rains wash 
away their banks and bear toward the sea their 
burden of earthy matter. Thus the great Missis. 
sippi, receiving all these contributions of sedi. 
ment, presents a mass of turbid, muddy water, 
boiling like a caldron, and sweeping along until, 
checked by the stationary water of the Gulf of 
Mexico, it drops its freight of sediment, as it were, 
right at the gate, and the bars thus formed would, 
if not cleared away fy artificial means, effectually 
obstruct the passage of vessels of any consider. 
able draught in and out of the river. How to 
counteract this accumulating tendency is the 
problem. There is & large dredge-boat now at 
work down there. Another is progressing toward 
completion, and will probably depart for its field 
of operations in about six weeks or two months. 
Just the day before the last Thanksgiving Day, a 
singular-looking craft slid from the waysat Steers's 
Yard, Green Point, into the East River. Many won. 
dered what it was intended for. In one respect it 
was like our ferryboats ; that is, it was shaped alike 
at both ends, but it was too deep and too unwieldy 
for a ferry-boat, and besides it was apparently in- 
tended to have a propeller at both ends. In truth, 
it was unlike anything that navigates in the 
waters around New York. After being launched, 
this strange-looking vessel was towed across to 
the foot of Ninth Street, East River, where she is 
receiving her machinery and being fitted for her 
peculiar service. She is nothing more nor less 
than a dredge-boat, to be employed in keeping the 
Mississippi’s mouth open. Her name has not yet 
been divulged by the powers at Washington, by 
whose order the vessel is being built. Her length 
is 154 feet 8 inches; depth of hold, 30 feet; and 
about 23 feet beam. The hull is constructed of 
live oak, red oak, and yellow pine. She has a 
screw at both ends—at the after end, one with 
three blades, twelve feet diameter and fourteen 
feet pitch, for propelling exclusively ; the forward 
end ia provided with a screw also, but something 
a little different in its aspect. It has six blades 
instead of three, and looks like a big whirligig. 
This screw, like the one at the other end, is made 
of brass; its diameter is the same, and it alone 
weighs 23,900 pounds. The blades are made sep- 
arate, and the boat carries extra blades, so that, in 
the event that any one should break, it can be 
taken out and anew one substituted. The for- 
ward screw performs two offices, viz., that of im- 
pelling the vessel through the water by a draw- 
ing-on process, and digging in the mud and sand. 
It is worked by two oscillatings, forty-inch bore 
by four feet stroke, and will perform sixty-five 
to eighty revolutions per minute with thirty 
pounds of steam. The three-bladed propeller is 
driven by a single oscillating engine, the same 
size and power with the others. The steam i3 
generated in five tubular boilers, weighing twenty 
tuns each. These are situated amidship in the 


Progress of the Hell Gate improvement. 


THE work of removing the obstructions at Hell 
Gate which was begun about two years ago has 
been vigorously carried forward with but trifling 
interruptions, and will,it is now estimated, be 
completed within & year and a half. One hundred 
and sixty-five thousand cubic yards of rock were to 
be removed from the river, and of this amount at 
least forty-two thousand cubic yards have already 
been taken out. Abouttwo hundred and forty men 
are now employed in the work, nearly all of whom 
&re Cornish miners of long experience. A much 
larger number were formerly employed, but the 
introduction of the diamond drill and the increased 
use of machinery in all branches of the labor have 
permitted a great reduction of the working force. 
A hundred of the workingmen were discharged 
lately. 

The immense bed of rock is now perforated by 
sixteen tunnels and seven concentric galleries, the 
floor line of which is thirty-two feet below the 
level of the river at mean low-tide. It was origin- 
ally designed to make the channel but twenty-five 
feet in depth, but subsequently it was determined 
to render it perfectly safe for vessels of the largest 
draught. The average height of the tunnels and 
galleries is twenty-two feet, and their width six. 
teen, leaving & roof from seven to ten feet thick 
supported by numerous pillars. The length of 
the extreme gallery is six hundred feet, and of the 
grand tunnel two hundred and twelve feet and a 
half. There will ultimately be twenty.eight tun- 
nel headings, some of which will extend three 
hundred and seventy five feet. 

The work of boring is done wholly by machinery, 
‘the laborers serving only to trim and dress the 
rock after the rougher work has been executed, 
and to perform the operations connected with 
blasting. Of the six drills used, two are the 
diamond-pointed drills and four Burleigh steel 
percussion drills. The diamond drill is the inven- 
tion of Rodolphe Leschot, a French engineer, and 
was first used in the construction of the Mont 
Cenis tunnel, but is now worked by improved ma- 
chinery under American patents. The two used 
at Hell Gate were introduced last October, and 
have proved so satisfactory that three more will 
be added in a few weeks. This drill consists of a 
hollow steel disk an inch and a half in diameter, 
the rim of which is studded with twelve bits of 
black carbon. Attached to an iron pipe of the 
same thickness, it is propelled by compressed air 
at a pressure of sixty pounds per square inch, and 
cuts it way through the hardest rock with mar- 
vellous rapidity. The motion is rotary, and the 
number of revolutions seven hundred and fifty per 
minute. Unlike percussion drills, it receives no 
wear except from friction, and hence is constantly 
in working order, and needs no sharpening. 

Forty-four feet and four inches have been tun- 
neled by this drill in eight hours through a mass 
of granite and quartz. By screwing on additional 
pieces of pipe, it can be propelled in one direction 
to an indefinite extent, but for blasting purposes 
itis seldom driven further than fifteen feet. Oc. 
casionally, however, through the intervention of a 
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bottom of the hold; the engines to work the pro- 
peller are abaft the boilers, and those to work the 
forward screw are forward of them. The shafts, 
as well as the other parts of the machinery, are 
ponderous, corresponding with the nature of the 
work the boat is to be employed at. Besides the 
six-bladed screw for digging, there is also a large 
scoop or drag, in the shape of a half cylinder, 
made of 3g inch boiler-iron, with heavy wrought- 
iron rims and pinions. It is 12 feet deep, 20 feet 
concave linear measure, and will drag away fifteen 
tuns of mud or sand ata load. This scoop is sus- 
pended from two strong davits overhanging the 
digging end of the boat, and is managed by means 
of a pair of powerful hoisting engines forward. 
Situated immediately under the boilers are the 
sinking tanks, of which there are eight, each one 
capable of holding eighty tuns of water. The 
actual draught of the boat is fifteen feet, but with 
the tanks filled it is increased to twenty-three feet, 
so that she can remove a stratum of mud eight 
feet thick. 

The mode of working is this:—The boat is 
first driven, light, as far up on the bar or bank as 
possible. Then the scoop or drag, which hangs 
suspended from the davits, is let go on the run. 
Its great weight carries it far into the mud. Then 
the big six-bladed screw is set in motion, and at 
the same time the propeller at the other end com- 
mences whirling to pull the boat off. The six- 
bladed propeller loosens up the mud, and adds 
greatly to the impelling power, which, when both 
are working, is tremendous, dragging the great 
scoop, with its freight of fifteen tuns of mud, out 
to sea. 

The dredge-boat is registered at 1,000 tuns ca- 
pacity, yet she has power sufficient for a vessel of 
4000 tuns, or four vessels of her own size. As 
the mud is worked away, the sinking tanks are 
gradually filled, the boat settles deeper in the 
water, and the digging apparatus works in deeper 
mud. 

The bost is built in the most stanch manner, 
and is perfectly seaworthy. She is brig-rigged. 
Her bottom is of solid oak, eighteen inches thick, 
and will stand any strain to which it is liable to 
be subjected. When at sea, she will work both 
propellers, one pulling and one pushing, and it is 
supposed that her speed will be eighteen miles 
per hour.—Cor. N. Y. Times. 


Problems of Telegraphy. 


THE telegraph engineers of Great Britain have 
organized a society, of which C. William Siemens 
has been elected President. From his inaugural 
we make the following excerpts concerning some 
of the questions involved in the future progress 
of telegraphy :— 

“Problems of pure electrical science meet the 
telegraph engineer at every turn: the methods of 
testing insulated wire, of determining the position 
of a fault in a submarine cable under various cir- 
cumstances, or of combining instruments so as to 
produce recorded messages by the mere fluctua- 
tion of electrical tension in a long submarine con. 
ductor, are problems worthy of the most profound 
physicist and mathematician. On the other hand, 
there is hardly a problem in electrical science 
that is not of practical interest to the telegraph 
engineer; and, considering that electricity is not 
represented at present by a separate learned socie- 
ty, ranking with the chemical or astronomical 
societies, I am of opinion that we should not ex- 
clude from our subjects questions of purely elec- 
trical science. The phenomena of electrification 
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and polarization, of specific induction and conduc- 
tion, the laws regulating the electrica] wave, the 
influences of rise of temperature on conduction, 
or the potential force residing in a coil of wire 
of a given form, when traversed by a current, in- 
volve questions belonging just as much to pure 
physical science as to the daily practice of the tel- 
egraph engineer, and would, at any rate, be insep- 
arable from our proceedings. Next in order come 
questions of selection of materials for conduction 
or insulation, of apparatus for the best utilization 
of feeble currents, of apparatus for producing, 
alteriug, and directing electrical currents, which, 
although still intimately connected with physical 
science, call into play considerations of mechani- 
cal combinations. This brings us to questions of 
purely mechanical import, such as the mechanical 
construction of instruments for recording or print- 
ing messages, of protecting and supporting insu- 
lated conductors by sea or land, or of constructing 
machinery for the manufacture, the laying, and 
the repairing of submarine cables. g 

„These questions, again, lead up to the more gen- 
eral ones of transport of materials though difficult 
and inhospitable countries, of navigation, Of inves- 
tigations into the depth aud the nature of the bot. 
tom of seas, into the nature and effect of sca cur- 
rents, and so forth, all of which belong, under cer- 
tain aspects at least, to the province of the tele- 
graph engineer. 

“I would go further, and include even statisti- 
cal information respecting the nature and growth 
of telegraphic correspondence, without which it is 
impossible to adapt the construction of lines and 
of working instruments to the requirements of 
particular cases. The invention of a telegraph 
instrument, for instance,is only of practical value, 
if it is suited to the circumstance of the particular 
traffic for which it ia intended, and to the electri- 
cal condition of the lines which it is proposed to 
work, and when the early pioneers of telegraphic 
progress elaborated ingenious instruments for 
sending and recording messages automatically, or 
for printing them in Roman type, they invariably 
failed, because the then existiug lines were insuf- 
ficient in every way for such refinement, and the 
simple needle instrument seemed to suffice for all 
practical purposes. It was only when the exigen- 
cies of the traffic demanded a change that instru- 
ments of this nature proved to be valuable inven- 
tions. 

“In like manner, the long underground lines 
that were established on the Continent at an early 
date had to give way to suspended line wire, 
whereas the present practice and necessities un- 
doubtedly tend toward & reversion to the former, 
as being less liable to interruption by accident or 
by atmospheric influences, aud because an unlim- 
ited number of underground wires may be estab- 
lished between any two stations without encum- 
bering the public thoroughfares. 'lhe best mode 
of insulating and protecting these underground 
wires with & view to reducing the inductive influ- 
ence of the one upon the other, and of facilitating 
access to the one, for the purpose of repairs, with- 
out disturbing the others, are questions of practi- 
cal interest for the present day. 

* The electric telegraph is applicable with the 
greatest positive advantage for the intercommuni- 
cation between two points a great distance apart ; 
through its agency New York and Calcutta are as 
near to us in point of time as are the suburbs of 
our metropolis from one another. It is probable, 
indeed, that in telegraphing from one suburb to 
another the message has to be oltener retransmit- 
tedthan in going from the city of London to India 
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or America, because a direct transmission from any 
one part of London to another would involve al. 
most an infinite number of line wires in all di- 
rections. For this reason there must be a limit to 
tie applicability of the electric telegraph in popu- 
lous districts, and it behooves us to examine 
whether another agent may not be preferable in 
dealing with a traffic of this descripton. The 
pneumatic tube seems to be well adapted to these 
circumstances, and, having been first applied for 
short distances by Latimer Clark, and subsequent- 
ly modified and extended by others, it will fall 
within the province of our Society to examine 
fully into this and kindred methods that may be 
devised for the rapid interchange of intelligence in 
towns. 

“The questions of field telegraphs and torpedo 
connections are other branches of inquiry to which 
we shall have to give our attention, and to these 
may be added the art of combining secret codes 
and semaphoresignals. Theseremarks may suffice 
to show how great is the field for our activity, and 
how much remains to be accomplished notwith- 
standing the extraordinary progress of which we 
are apt to bonst." | 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We wish our readers to understand that, tn freely publishing 
communications, we do not hold ourselves responsible for the 
opinions of our correspondents, inasmuch as we may occasion- 
ally publish views opposed to our own. 


Explosion of Steam Boilers at Pressures Below 
Proof. 
Tux following correspondence is of interest in 
connection with a very important subject now 
prominently engaging public notice:— 


NEw York, March 8, 1872. 
PROF. R. H. THURSTON :— 

Sin :—I have read with interest your article on 
Boiler Explosions, in the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute. In the discussion of this question 
in the scientific periodicals of the day, steam 
users have looked with anxiety for the answer to 
the question,“ Why do boilers explode at a press- 
ure under steam much less than that which the 
previous water-test indicated would be safe?“ 

This discrepancy appears in all the experiments 
at Sandy Hook; but I have seen no effort made to 
solve it, although,in practical importance, it takes 
precedence of all others, and is the gist pf the 
whole matter. Respectfully, 

(Signed) F. A. Woopson, 243 Broadway. 


STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
HOBOKEN, N. J., March 11, 1872. 


SIR: — Tour favor of the 8th instant is received. 
I think that there are several ways in which a 
steam-boiler may be caused to explode at a press- 
ure lower than that to which it may have been 
previously tested, as was the case in the third of 
Mr. F. B. Stevens's experiments at Sandy Hook, 
although such examples may rarely present them- 
selves. 

1st. The boiler may have become so far weak- 
ened by corrosion that it may have been barely 
able to support the test pressure. The interval of 
time between the application of the test and the 
explosion may have been sufficient to have allowed 
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80 great additional deterioration as to have reduced 
the limit of strength to the pressure at which ex- 
plosion occurred. We have no means of knowing 
how nearly the hydrostatie test approaches, in 
any case, the rupturing pressure, and it is very 
probable that, in some instances, corrosion having 
reached a certain point, it progresses with acceler- 
ated rapidity, and that a boiler which may appear 
in fair order at the time of the test may, in a 
short time, become seriously injured. 

2d. Braces are often secured by split-pins, and 
one of these pins may have worked out after an 
examination and test has apparently shown every- 
thing to be in good order. An excessive stress 
being thus thrown upon neighboring braces, they 
may have given way, one after another, and an 
explosion may have followed. 

3d. Stay-bolts and braces are fitted and set up 
while they and the boiler are cold. On getting up 
steam, the boiler and allits parts expand an ap- 
preciable amount, and this expansion must change 
somewhat the distribution of forces in the boiler, 
and may thus strain some part that might other- 
wise have had only the calculated amount of stress 
to meet. j 

It frequently happens, also, that the upper part 
of the boiler has the temperature of the steam, 
while the lower part has that of the entering 
feed, two hundred or more degrees lower. This 
has been known to rupture new boilers, and it can- 
not be doubted that it may have been the imme 
diate cause, in some cases, of explosion at press- 
ures less than that of the previous test. 

There may be other ways in which this remark- 
able and seemingly paradoxical effect may be pro- 
duced. ‘The above have occurred to me while 
considering your letter. Very respectfully yours, 

| R. H. THURSTON. 

F. A. Woopson, Esq., New York. 
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SOLAR HEAT.* 


BY CAPTAIN JOHN ERICSSON. 
(From Nature.] 

Tae calculations presented by Père Secchi, in 
his work “Le Soleil,” relative to solar tempera- 
ture and solar radiation, tending to discredit the 
result of recent investigations on the subject, I 
have carefully examined the “ solar intensity ap- 
paratus,” the indications of which form the basis 
of those calculations. This unique device will be 
found delineated on p. 267 of the work referred to, 
the accompanying illustration (Fig. 1) being a fac- 
simile of the same. It represents a longitudinal 
section through the center line, thus described :— 
A B and C D are two concentric cylinders, soldered 
one to the other; they form a kind of boiler, the 
annular space being filled with water or oil at any 
temperature. A thermometer, ¢, passes through a 
tube across the annular space, to the axis of the 
cylinder; it receives the solar rays introduced 
through a diaphragm, m n, the opening, o, of which 
is very little larger than the bulb of the thermom- 
eter. A thick glass, V, closes the back part of the 
instrument, and admits of ascertaining whether 
the thermometer is placed in a direct line with the 
pencil of rays. The interior cylinder and the 
thermometer, ¢, are coated with lampblack. A 
second thermometer, t', shows the temperature of 


— 


* We have to eall attention to typographical errors in two of 
Capt. Ericsson's articles hitherto published by us on lii 
kindred to that of the present paper. To correct one of these, 
page 285, Vol XIII., the paragraph ending near tlie center of 
the middle column should be made to read,“ Already, midway 
toward ‘he assumed ssp pl PA the density of the lar atmo- 
sphere isso far reduced that It contains only 1-!52,000th of the 
quantity of matter contained in n equal volume of atmo- 
sphere at the surface of the earth." In correction of the other 
error referred to read“ face" in lieu of “tact” in the eighth 
line from the top on the third column of page 177 of our cur- 
rent volume. 


the annular space, and consequently that of the 
inclosure. The whole apparatus is mounted on a 
support having a parallactic movement to facilitate 
following the diurnal motion of the sun. The 
apparatus being exposed to the sun, it will be 
found, on observing the two thermometers, that 
their difference of temperature increases gradual. 
ly, and that in a short time it ends by being con- 
stant. 

Before pointing out the peculiarities of the con- 
trivance thus described by Pére Secchi, it will be 


instructive to examine his * solar intensity appa- 
ratus," manufactured by Casella, represented in 
Fig. 2. The manufacturer publishes the following 
statement regarding this instrument :—‘‘ T wo ther- 
mometers are here kept immersed in a fluid at 
any temperature, and a third, surrounded by the 


heat radiated by the bulb of the thermometer ex- 
posed to the sun will elevate the temperature of 
the air within the central tube, and consequently 
produce an internal circulation tending to heat the 
upper part of the fluid contained in the annular 
space. The effect of the irregular heating and 
cooling thus adverted to will be considered after 
an examination of the result of some observations 
recorded in Table A, conducted at different times 
during the month of September, 1871. In order to 
insure an accurate position, the instrument during 
these observations was mounted in a 
revolving observatory upon a table turn. 
ing on declination axes provided with 
appropriate mechanism and declination 
circle. An actinometer being attached 
to the same table, the true intensity of 
the radiant heat, as well as the sun's 
zenith distance, were recorded simul. 
taneously with the indications of the 
Secchi instrument furnished by Casella. 
Let us first consider the tabulated ob- 
servations of September 2, recorded at 
equal intervals of three minutes. The 
indication of the two thermometers 
immersed in the fluid contained in 
the annular space first claims our at- 
tention, since the temperature of this 


fluid is the principal element in Pére Secchi's 


computations of solar temperature. It will be 
seen on referring to the second and third col- 
umns of the table that, while the upper thermom- 
eter indicates a mean temperature of 86°9°, the 
lower one shows only 7959, difference 7-4. This 


same conditions, but not immersed, is exposed to | great discrepancy of temperature at different 
the rays of the sun. The increase of temperature | points of the upper portions of the annular space 
thus obtained is found to be the same, irrespective at which, owing to the inclined position of the 
of the temperature of the fluid which surrounds | concentric tubes, something like uniformity ought 


it." 


govern the transmission of heat within circulating 
fluids can fail to observe that the thermometers 
applied above the central tube will not. furnish a 
reliable indication of the temperature of the fluid 
below the same, nor of any portion of the contents 
of the annular space towards the bottom. Apart 
from this defect, it will be perceived that an up- 
ward current of atmospheric air will sweep the 
underside of the external cylinder, causing a 
reduction of temperature of the fluid confined in 
the lower half of the annular space. Again,the 


No one acquainted with the principles which | toexist, suggestsa still greater discrepancy of tem- 


perature at the underside towards the 
lower termination of the tubes. In addi- 
tion, therefore, to the observed irregularity 
of temperature at the upper part, shown 
by the table, no indication whatever is fur- 
nished of the temperature of the fluid in 
the annular space below the central tube 
nor towards the termination at either side. 
Obviously, then, no accurate computation 
can be made of the degree of refrigeration 
to which the central thermometer is ex- 
posed by the radiation from the cold black- 
ened surface of the internal tube, every 
part of which, as we have seen, possesses 
a different temperature compared with the 
rest, consequently transmitting radiant en- 
ergy of different intensity. It will be 
found practically impossible, therefore, to 
determine thetrue differential temperature 
of the contents of the bulb exposed to the 
sun's rays and the fluid contained in the 
annular ‘space. Hence, the differential 
temperature entered in the table, the result 
of comparing the indications of the thermo- 
meters, is manifestly incorrect. It will be 
found also by reference to the table, that 
while the mean temperature imparted tothe central 
thermometer by the sun’s rays is 93°1°, the mean 
temperature of the fluid in the annular space is 83 3“ 
Consequently, the intensity of solar radiation estab- 
lished by the instrument is only 93:1—83:3* —979" 
Fahr. Now,the sun during the recorded experiment 
of September 2 was exceptionally clear, the mean 
indication of the actinometer while the experiment 
lasted being 00:05", thus showing that the energy 

979. —016 of the true radi- 
60˙0 


developed was only - 
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ant intensity. The mean zenith distance, it may 
be mentioned, was only 33° 24' during the experi- 
ment. Agreeably to the table of temperatures 
previously published, the maximum solar intensi- 
ty for the stated zenith distance is 63:35" ; thus we 
find that the sun, as stated, was exceptionally clear 
while the trial took place, which resulted in devel- 
oping the trifling intensity of 979? Fahr. The 
result of the experiments conducted September 6, 
recorded in the table, it will be seen, was nearly 
the same as that just related, the mean tempera- 
ture indicated by the thermometer exposed to the 
sun being 98:22, while the mean of the two ther- 
mometers immersed in the fluid was 87:8?, hence 
the differential temperature 98:29—87:8?—10:4?. 
The mean temperature of solar radiation during 
the experiment, ascertained by the actinometer, 
was 59°75°, the zenith distance being 359 33’. Con- 
sequently, the intensity indicated September 6 
5075 7017 of the true energy of the 


was only 555 
“to 


sun's radiant heat, against 0:16 during the previ- 
ous experiment. It will be observed that the fluc- 
tuation of the differential temperature was much 
greater September 2 than during the succeeding 
experiment, owing, no doubt, to the influence of 
currents of air produced by a strong breeze on the 
first occasion, the revolving observatory being par- 
tially open on the side presented to the sun during 


observations. : 
To be Concluded.) 


„ 
The Earliest Blast-furnace in Ohio. 

ACCORDING to a correspondent of the Marquette 
Journal, the first blast-furnace in the State of Ohio 
was built at Youngstown, by John Struthers and 
Robert Montgomery, in 1803. It was situated on 
the banks of the Yellow Creek, and was a very 
small charcoal furnace, and the iron smelted was 
used in making pots, kettles, etc., for the settlers, 
who would otherwise have been compelled to 
bring them from Pittsburg, through a country 
which was then an almost unbroken wilderness. 
Of course no other than what is now known as the 
native ore was used, and considering the neces- 
sarily primitive character of the furnace, and the 
fact that these ores cannot be made to yield over 
80 per cent. of metal in the best hot-blast furnace 
of the present day, the “make” could not have 
been very heavy. It was a furnace, however, and 
made iron—the pots and kettles being cast from 
the iron as it came from the furnace. Other au- 
thorities mention a furnace put up eight years 
later, in 1811, on Brush Creek, in Adams County. 
some seventeen miles from the Ohio River. As 
might be expected, it was of the rudest construc- 
tion. The stones for its hearth were brought from 
near Beaver, Pa. 'l'he machinery for blowing the 
blast was driven by water; the yield was about 
one tun daily of cold-blast charcoal iron. The 
first furnace with blast driven by steam in the 
United States is said to have been built in 1819, 
in Adams County, Ohio. 


More Modifications in Gun-cotton. 

SOME experiments have been lately made in 
England with a gun-cotton asserted to be capable of 
manufacture with any desired degree of explosive 
power, and ofstoring without danger of spontaneous 
decomposition. The inventor accomplishes, as he 
claims, his object by covering the particles of gun 
cotton with sugar, with chlorate and potash, or 
other salts, so as to separate the particles of cotton, 
and by varying the proportions-and quantities of 
these materials toenit the special ex plosive quality 
required. These ex periments, however, were sim ply 
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to test the quality of the cotton as prepared for rifle- 
shooting as compared with gunpowder. The car- 
tridges contained fifty grains of cotton, and were 
tried against gunpowder cartridges containing 
fifty, seventy, and eighty-four grains. The first 
trial was against a target composed of fourteen 
pine boards, of one inch thick, clamped together, 
and at twenty-five yards’ distance. In this case, 
the bullets in each instance passed through all the 
boards, and splashed against the iron target be- 
hind; but at longer distances, up to two hundred 
yards, the gun-cotton still penetrated, while the 
gunpowder cartridges, containing seventy and ulti- 
mately eighty-four grains, had to be used to effect 
the same amount of penetration. At five hundred 
yards the shooting from the shoulder with the 
gun-cotton cartridges was regular and good. 


— $ «——— 
Electro-deposition of Nickel, Etc. 


AN English inventor proposes to give electro-de- 
posited nickel an agreeable color fit for use for or- 
namental purposes by depositing iron in combina- 
tion or alloy with nickel from a solution of nickel 
and iron. To prepare this solution, muriate of am- 
monia is dissolved in water, and protoxyd of nickel 
added. "The solution is then charged with iron by 
employing an anode of iron and a current of electri- 
city. In using this solution of nickel and iron for 
obtaining an electro-deposit of nickel and iron, 
two anodes, one of nickel and the other of iron, 
are used. If the deposited alloys give any indica. 
tion of either metal being in excess, the anode of 
that metal is wholly or partially raised from the 
solution until the required deposit is produced. 

— 2 —— 


Production of Alloys. 


GUETTIER, in his treatise on the manufacture of 
alloys, says: —“ In general, it is advantageous to 
introduce into the alloys a certain number of ele. 
ments, even in small proportions for many of 
them, and although several of these elements 
would not appear to possess an appreciable utility 
or have an important effect. The results of affi- 
nity obtained by the new elements favor the mix- 
tures, increase the density and the homogeneous- 
ness, at the same time that they sometimes counter- 
balance, with great advantage, the tendency to 
liquation or separation in the melted mass. Thus, 
for instance,a statuary bronze, which could be made 
entirely of copper and tin, acquires new and indis. 
pensable qualities by the addition of zinc and lead, 
even in small proportions. As another example, 
the alloy of copper and zinc, which as such might 
be suitable for certain uses in the arts, becomes 
much more valuable for these same uses, and is 
improved and completed, by the addition of a small 
proportion of tin or lead. 

“The more complex an alloy is to be, the more 
important is it that its preparation should be effect- 
ed by the union of more simple alloys, previously 
made. Outside of the considerations which guide 
the founder as to the order in which the metal 
should be melted, such as the peculiar conditions 
of affinity, the similitude in the specific gravities. 
and the points of fusion, it is proper to examine 
the means and processes by which we add to the 
final melting those metals whose proportions in 
the alloy are comparatively small." 


Mica in New Jersey. 

ProF. GEORGE H. Cook, State Geologist of New 
Jersey, states that he has examined a mica mine 
near Broadway, in Warren County, N. J. The 
mica occurs in a vein which crosses the rock strata 
in & northwest and southeast direction. It is 
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covered with earth to the depth of from eight to 
twelve feet, and has been uncovered in one place 
so as to show the full breadth of the vein to be 
from twelve to fourteen feet, and has been un- 
covered along the vein for twenty feet. A pit 
sunk twenty-five feet northwest of the large 
opening shows the continuance of the vein thus 
far, and there is every appearance of its being a 
continuous vein in the northwest and southeast 
directions, with a dip of about 609 to the south- 
west. The mica is in large and handsome plates, 
many from six to twelve inches across, some eigh- 
teen inches, and in one place the bottom was a 
plate of mica two feet wide. The whole vein ap- 
pears to be composed of mica; and nearly all of a 
quality to work into plates for stoves. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW AND COMPLETE CLOCK AND WATCH MAKER'S 
MANUAL: Comprising descriptions of the vari- 
ous gearings, escapements, and compensations 
now in use in French, Swiss, and English clocks 
and watches, patents, tools, etc., with directions. 
for cleaning and repairing. With numerous 
engravings. Compiled from the French, with 
an appendix containing a history of clock and 
watch making in America. By Mary L. Booth, 
translator of The Marble Worker’s Manual, 
etc." New York: John Wiley & Son, publishers, 
2 Clinton Hall, Astor Place. 1872. Price $2 00. 


This is a new edition of a work of real practical 
value to all interested in the delicate art to 
which it relates. 


APPENDIX TO THE FIFTH EDITION of Dana's 
Mineralogy. By George J. Brush, Professor of 
Mineralogy in the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale College. New York: John Wiley & Son, 15 
Astor Place. 1872. 


This appendix is prepared with the co-operation 
of Prof. Dana,and is intended as one of a series to 
be published from time to time. It includes de- 
scriptions of eighty-seven minerals announced as 
new, and also a few important facts regarding a 
few old species published since the appearance of 
the original work in 1868. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR EXTENSIONS, 


OPPONENTS Of extensions must file torítten objections in the 
Patent Ofllce atleast 20 days before the day-of-hearing ; and on 
that day, at noon, they must appear personally,or by proxy,at 
the Patent Office. and state the reasons of their opposition. All 
testimony —pro or con—must be taken and transmitted in ac- 
cordance with the official rules, which will be furnished on ap- 
plication. The under-named patentees have recently peti- 
tioned tor extensions (for seven years) of patents granted to 
them in the year 1358 :— 

Tuomas Berry, Loulsburg, Ky.—Zarrester.—Patented June 
22,1858; and re-issued Jan. 16, 1872: testimony will close on 
May 21, next; last day for filing arguments and examiner's 
report, May 31; day-of-hearing, June 5. 

EDWIN LRE BROWN, Chicago, Ill.—Safety Vault-corer.—Pat- 
ented June 22, 1858; testimeny will close on May 21, next; 
last day for filing arguments and examiner's report, May 31; 
day-of-hearing, June 5. 

PurLos B. TYLER, New Haven, Conn., WILLIAM JONES, 
Springfield, Mass.. MART J. LATHROP, Tolland, Conn., and 
Cua RLES K. Lapp, Springfield, Mass., administrators of BRN. 
JAMIN LATHROP, deceased.— Riveting Machine.—Patented June 
22, 1858; testimony will close on May 21. next; last day for 
filing arguments and examiner's report, May 81; day-of-hear- 
ing, June 5. 

FRANCI8 B480HNAGEL, Pueblo of Apizaco, Mexico.— Restor- 
ing Waste Vulcanized Rubber.—Patented June 22, 1858 ; testimo- 
ny will close on May 21, next; last day for filing arguments 
and examiner's report, May $1; day-of hearing, June 5. 

SrpNxEY C. Case, Detroit, Mich.—Ratlroad-car Seat and 
D-rth.—Patented June 22, 1853: testimony will close May 21, 
next; last day for filing arguments and examiner's report, 
May 81; day-of-hearing. June 5. 

GIDEON Bantz, Frederick, Md.— Furnace for heating Steam- 
boilers, etc.—Patented June 22, 1858; and re-issued Feb. 6, 1872; 
testimony will close on May 21, next; last day for filing argu- 
menta and examiner's report, Muy 31: day-of-hearing. June 5. 

D. M. Cook, Mansfield, Ohio.—Pun for eraporating Cane 
J"ice.—?8tented June 32, (858; and re-issned Dec. 20, 1859 ; tes. 
thnony will close on May 21, next: last day for Aling argu- 
menis and examiner's report, May zi; day-of-hearing, June 5. 

IRA 8. Cadby, New York City.—Plate for Burglar-proof Safe. 
—Pat: nted July 27, 1858; testimony wfll close on June 25, next 1 
last day for fling argumenta and examiner's report, July ò 
day-of-hearing, July 10. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


[Apr. 3, 1872 


OFFICIAL LIST OF PATENTS 


ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES 
PATENT OFFICE 


For the Week ending March 26, 1872, 


AND BAOH BEAHING THAT DATA. 


| Reported oftcially for the American Artwan.] 


PATENT ULALM5, DRAWINGS, AND SPECIFICATIONS,— Owing 
z0 the constantly increasing number A patents issued, we 
have—as we must have done sooner or later—ceased to pub- 
lish the Claims, and instead thereof we publish the names of 
the patentees, bi /h the titles of their inventions, with de- 
scriptionson another page of some of the more tmportanttn- 
ventions ; but we are prepared to furnish imnwediately on 
application. or by return mail, when requested by letter, a 
copy of the claims of any eristing patent, for . 75 cents. 

We also furnish a printed copy of the whole specification of any 
patent issued since November 20, 1866, for - $1 25 

We wili also supply a sketch of the parte claimed in any patent, 
or a full copy of the drawing thereof, at charges varying 
from 81 upwards. 


ADVICE TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


Whenever usted, we will promptly send, gratis, our recently pub 
ished pamphlet. entitled IMPORTANT [NPORMATION FOR 
(NVENTOKRS AND PAaTENTEES,” containing details of the 
proceedings necessary to be taken by inventors desirous of ob- 
taining Letrers-Patentin the United States. Also, Instruc- 
tions to Pu'enlees converning Re- ius iss. Hrtensions, In- 
fringemsnta, Foreign Patents, etc. 


Add*ess BROWN, Coomss & Co., Soticilors of American and 
Foreign Patents, 189 Broadway, New York. 


121,811. -K «y-HoLE GUARD FOR Locks.—Jaines M. Alden, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


121,315. —APPARATUS FOR EXTINGUISHING FIRES IN INFLAM: 
MABLE Liquips.—~Homer Baker, Chic go. III., assignor to 
himself ani Abner H. Angell, Now York City. 


121.376. HA T- wa do. - Aaron B. Barlow, Adrian, Mich. 


124,811.—FoLDING-CRIB.—Arthur q. Bettridge, North Bridge- 
Watur, Mass. 


124,373.—DerRioK.—Hannibal S. Blood, New Orleans, La. 


121,879. —FLANGING MAOHINE.—George A. Bowers, assignor to 
Frank Sturges & Co., Chicago, III. 


121.830). MACHINE FOBCUTTING VENEEES.—Jonathan C. Brown, 
Nyack. N. Y. 


124.831.—P4APK*R-MAKING MACHINE.— John Burns and John 
Campbell, Bloomfield, N. J. 


124.832. —-BRA(DNO MACHNE.—. James D. Butler, assignor to 
Butler Braider Company, Lincaster, Mass Aute- dated 
March 8, 1872. 


121,333. —Caurn.—Andrew J. Cox, Indianapolis, Ind. 

121. 81.—CulLDREN'Ss CRI. David Cox, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
121.835. CUrertNG. MacurNE.—Thomas 8 Crane. uselgnor to 
himself, Charles M. Bolen, and Fred. K. Day, Newark, N. J. 

124,886.—MaTos-Box.—Theodore Crommelin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

124,837 —ATTAOHMENT TO CARPENTER'S SQUARES.—John Dal- 
gliesh, Charlestown, Mass. 

121,333. —d »LoBA OK. —Georz^ F. De Vine, Hamilton, Canada. 

124,839.— Wutp-SOOKET.—George F. De Viae, H «nilton, Can- 
ada. 

121.89. —APPARATUS FOR SEPARATING TIN FROM SCRAP.— 
Fre lerick William Dorn, New York City. Ante dated March 
8, 1872. 

121.891.—CHtfuD's. ConsET.—Harriet G Emery and Margaret C- 
Fulier, assiguors to H. Godt ey Enery. Boston, Mass. 

121 892.—S0DA-WATER DuaAucGur-TusE.—David Fergus, Phila- 
delphla, Pa. 

121,833. — WasHine Maouinge.—Curtis Gates, Littleton, N. II. 

124,894.—RUFFLING ATTACHMENT FOR SKWING-MACHINES. — 
William L. Gray and Orlando T. Joy, assiguors to Davis 
Bewing-machine Company, Watertown, N. Y. 

124.895.—S r&4 M Warer-eseoTror.—Johu Habermenl and Henry 
Kleiman, Alleghauy, Pa. 

121,395.—3u4wL AND Bergasr-prv - William H. Hoc«cenamith 
and Charles Coester. Juu., Bridgeport, Conn. Aute dated 
March ^, 1872. 

194,897. —FLE&X(LBLE | GAS-TUBE SUPPORT.—Albert. Honsinger, 
Chicago, Ill. 

121.898. — STEA M-GENERBRATOR. — Henry Howard, 
Muss. 

121,899.—BACK-Loa BOILER FOR RANGES AND OTHER COOKING 
APPARATUS.—Benjumin Hunter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

121,9900.—APPARATUS FOR OPERATING QCnuuuxNS.—Daniel W. 
Ketcham, Owasso, Mich. Aute-dated March 19, 1872. 

121,901. —O KODORIZING AND F&RTILIZUING COMPOUND.—JOoseph 
M. Loewenstein, New Orleans, La. 


vee n D-GAT# FOR WaGons.—George Lounsbery, Chenoa, 

II. 

121.903. —FLOCK-GRINDER.—Edwin T. Marble, Worcester, Mass. 

124,904.—Canceled. r 

124.905.—PHOTO-KNGRA VING ON M&taLs.—William Alphonso 
McGill and Robert Granville Pine, Memphis, Tenn. Ante- 
dated March 19, 1872. 

121,916. -8Aw G UE. Warren P. Miller, New York City. 

121. N .—PRINTING-PRESS.— Thomas N. Moise, Fairhaven, 
Mass. 

121,898 —H&AD.nLOCK FOR SHOSMAKERS.—John H. Morton, 
Deering. asaiguor to James Webb, Juu., Portland, Mo. 

124,49.—VaLve-aucket.—Aimos A. Mouiton, Prov.dence, R. I. 

124.310 —MEDIOA L COMPOUND OB LINIMENT. -Philander Kow- 
ley Myres, Oxford, Ohio. 

124,911.—APPARATUs FOR MANUFACTURING TIN-LINED LEAD 

ipes.—Kdwin W. Newton, Franklin Grove, IIl, 


194,912 —Loox FOR Pianos, ETC.—Titus Powers, assignor to 
himself and Lewis Crooke, New York City,’ Ante-dated 
March 18, 1872. " 

124.913.—8u0 C LDRR-BRACE AND SUSPENDER OoMnrnegn, Fred. 
C. Pratt and George W. V hitney, 4831EUOr8 to said Whitney, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Springfleld, 


W Hosx.—Thomas L. Reed, Providence, 


1241,915.—GA M 1$. —J. Morrill Rix, Warner, N. H. 
131,916. STRETCHING BOARD FOR LEGS OF PANTALOONS.— Elliot 
F. Smith, Salem, Mass, 


124,.917.—MACHINE FOR CUTTING BARREL-HEADS.—John B. 
Stanhope, Philadelphia, Pa. 


121,918. —FA NNING MiLL.—Henry K. Stoner, West Lampeter, Pa. 
124,919.—MILK-PAIL KestT.—Gveorge C. Taft, Worcester, Mass. 
1341,920.—SHi1RT COLLAR.—Varnum N. Taylor, Springfield, Muss. 


121,921.—AUTOMATIO BoTLKR-FRREDER.—Dantel Vaughan, as- 
signorto himself, Augustine L. Helm, and John B. Mahoney, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Ante-dated Mareh 6, 1872. 


121,922.—Cu LTIVATOR.—Cliarles Warner, Monroe, Ohio. 


121,923.—METHOD OF DETACHING BoaTs.—Louis H. Watson, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


M TBN ER.— William Weaver, Phcenixville, 
^. 


121.925. —CPKHFORATING EDGED COLUMN ltULES.—Johu C. White, 
Quincy, Ill. 


124,926.—Co RN-PLANTER.—Albert Windeck, Peorta, Ill. 


124,927.—SPRING BRp-BorroMsANDSoFAS.—William D. Adams, 
assignor of two-thirds of his right to Charles Rich, Pough- 
Keepsie, N. Y. 

124.928. PAINT GUARD AND BRUSH-HOLDER.—Walter T. Balley, 
Fairfax County, Va. 


124.929.— W A TER-TUBK STEAM-DOILKR.—Calvlu G. Beitel, Eas- 
ton, assignor to William H. Cornell, Titusville, Pa. Ante- 
dated March 14, 1872. 


191,030.— MaCHINE FOR SOLDERING CAN-CAPS.—Wiliam B. 
Bishop, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


124.931.—DaMPER REGULATOR FOR SToves.—Lewis Boore, as- 
8E nor to himself aud William Boore, Buffalo, N. Y. 


124,932.—TooL POR ENLARGING OLL-WELLS.—Chester Bullock, 
Meadville, Pa. 


124,933. —PicrukEK-NAIL.—Spencer C. Cary, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


c CLASFPT.— Robert W. Chapman, New- 

Ark, N. J. 

121,935. —U MBRELLA.—G-orge F. Child, Columbus, Onio. 

124.935.— Rost FOR DovB-KNobs.—Edwin A. Craw, Waterbury, 
Conn. 

124.9 77.— ME. TOD OF SECURING TIRKS TO CARBIAGE-WHEKLS. — 
Phineas D. Crosby, Danbury, Conn. 

iud ACHINE FOR MAKING Pans.—John Dane, Juu., New- 
ark? N. J. 


121,939, —G Uv N- LocK.—J oseph €. Dare, La Crosse, Wis., assignor 
to Charles Parker, Mersden, Coun, 


124.910.—CoMBINED SPLICK AND SVERXTY-HOOK FoR LADDERS.— 
Joseph Evanunds, South Adams, Mass. 


124,941. -BRAKK-LOCK FOR Wacons.—Lawrance Egeberg and 
Henry Eweberg, Columbus City, Lowa. 


124,912. —-CLoruks-WeRingeu.—Robert E. Ferguson, Chicago, Ill. 


121.913.— ToBACCO-HANGER.—Alban, G. Ferriss, New  Millord, 
Conn. 


121.944.—D tk g.— Elisha Foote, Enst Bloomfeld, N. Y.. and Mar- 
shall P. Smitn, Baltimore, Md. 


5 HEATER.— William M. Force, Newark, 


i Leu BRIOATOMK¹ñ.— Jacob Foster, Philadel- 
phia, Fa. 


124.917.—EXTKNS5ION-TABLE SLIDE.—Samuel R. Garner, Inde- 
pendence, lows. 


IU DRESS Goobps HoLb£ER.—Albert S. Grant, Rochester, 
„inn. 


124,919.—SASH-HOLDER.— Alonzo Griffin and Leander L. Griffin, 
Scrauten City, Pu. Ante- dated March 9, 1872. 


124.950. —& NITTING MACHINE.—Huyo Guenther, 
City. 


121.951 —Fr.Y-TRAP.—Lydia M. Gould, Chicago, III. 
March 14, 1872. 


121.952 —EL «VA TOR.—Melancthon Hanford, Boston, Mass. 


121.953. — APPARATUS FOR MOUNTING AND KXHIBITING Pio- 
TURES, KIC. — Jason W. Hardie, New York City. Ante-dated 
March 11, 1872. 


124,951.—LunmEÀicATING Device.—Charles Hirsch, Buffalo, N. Y. 
121,355. —CLOTH K8-PI N.—ltobert W. Huston, Washington, D.C. 
121,956. —SC ROLL.8A WING MACHINE.—Samnel Ide, Medina, N. Y. 
121,351. — H&F RIGERATOR, —rtdar D. Jewetr, Butfalo, N. v. 


121,955. —5 4814 HOLDKR.—Georye H. Johuson aud Frederik Bott- 
ner, Dridgeport, Conn. 

124,959. -CONICA L Srop-cock.—J. Evans Jones, Tidioute, Pa. 

121,300. —£ t&v KRSIDLE LATOH.— Albert D. Judd, New Haven, 
Coun, 

121.951 —PAPER-FILR.—Lawson P. Keech, Washington. D. C., 
assignor to John B. Smith, New York City, aud Elien P. 
Keech, Washington, D. C. 

121,962.—B k e- ut v k, — Homer A. King, New York City. 

121,363.—M k& ALLIC. Rooking, -Charles Lewando, Cambridge, 
uss IK nor to F. II. Rice, Watertown, Mass. 

121,961. MAN UF KC TUNE OF POTASH AND PHOSPHATE OF LIMK. 
— Morris B. Manwar ug, New York City, and le. De Witt 
Birch, Philadelphia, Pa. 


124,965. —COMPOSITION FOB COLORING LEATHER.—Lewis C. May, 
Cochituate, Mass. 


eee BAR,.—William Mellor, Paterson, 
N. de 


New York 


Ante-dated 


124,967.—LooM-SHUTTLE.—Felix Miller, assignor to Morris 
Cohn, New York City. 

121,963. — INATRUMKNT FOR FOLDING CLOTH.—H.rinan Moschco- 
witz, New York City. 

121,959. —SrARCHING MacHINK.—Patrick O'Thayne, nssignor ot 
one-fourth liis right to Calvin Willard, sew York City. 


124,9,0.—DEviCK FoR FORMING LETTERS ON TIIR CIKCCMFER- 
ENCE OF MKTAL DisKy.—stephen M. Ott, Newark, N. J. 


121,911.72 MACHINE FOR ROLLING STOCK FUR FINGER KLNGS.— 
John S. Palmer, Providence, R. I. 


121.97 2.— ICE AND WATER URN. —Kdmund A. Parker, West Mer- 
iden, Coun. 


VI QSSBEIDROEDICRS H&ATER.—Charles F. Pike, Providence, 


124,974. —StGNAL FOR RAILWAY C RHOSSINdS.—Churles F. Pike, 
Providence, R. I. 


121.975.—8HKARS.— Robert Renz, Naagatuck, Conn. 
124,916. —ANIMAL-TRAP.—John Rollins, Kingston, Tenn. 
124,977. — RALILWAVY-KAIL.— HRuſus S. Sanborn, Rockford, III. 


124,8;8.—Co TTON-PICKXR.—Nils F. Sandelin, assignor to him- 
self, Edward O. Jenkins, New York City, and John Paulson, 
Vasa, Minn. 


123,9,9.—ToBAOCO MAOHINS.—Jonb Scales, Toronto, Cunnda. 


121,980. CRECIPROCA TING STEAM-ENGINE.—John Shepherd and 
Carlos A. Clark, Bloomfleld, Iowa. 


124.981.—CU PBOARD-LA'TCH.— William E. Sparks and Pureort 
Bradford, assigaor to Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn. 


124.982 — APPARATUS FOR DRYING AND CURING ANIMAL AND 
VEGETABLE BUBSTANCES.—Michael J. Stein, New York City. 


134.9833.— PROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR RENDERING FATS, ETC. 
—Michael J. Stein, New York City. 


121,931.—HLACKING AND BRUsH HOLDER.—Ephraim H. Sweet 
ser, Salem, Mass. 


131,955.—BRaAKkK FOR RAILWAY-CAB8.—Anton Tatzel, Sen., and 
Friedrich Kinn, New York City. 


124.936 —RiGGING@ FOR VussEkLS.—George Taylor, Harwich, 
Muss. 


124,9N7.—PRESRRVING SWEET PoTATOES.—Joscph C. Tilton. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


12$,9:.8.—METrHOD OF DoUBLE-RTRETCHING STRANDB or BAD. 
ING-GORD.—Thomas Unsworth, Manchester, England. 


124,989.—STOP-MOTION FOR WINDING-FRAMRS.—Thomas Uns 
worth snd Edward Whalley, Manchester. England. 


121,990.—SorFA-BED8RTEAD.--William Walcutt, New York City. 
Ante-dated Murch 19, 1872. 


124,991.—CaTTLe CauDp.—Willam M. Warren, 
Conn. 


121,992. —ICE-CREA M 
burg, Pa. 


124,933. — APPARATUS FOR VAPORIZING AND BURNING HYpxKo- 
CARBON.—Suinuel J. Whiting, Philadelphia, Pa. 


124,991.—BKEKCH-LOADING FIRKARM.—E]li Whitney, New Ma 
ven, Conn. 


121,995 —LooM-PICKING MecnaniséM.—Henry A. Whitten, New 
Bedford, assiznor to himself, J. S. Davis, and George S. Bas- 
sett, Holyoke, Mass. 


121,996.—M krALLIC LAYRR-LOOP FOR HARNITSGSS.— Richard J. 
Algeo, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


124,997 —MANUFACTURK OF Box ks.—Alpheus N. Allen, Chicago, 
III., assignor to the switt and Courtney and Beecher Com- 
puny, New Haven, Conn. 


121,993.— DRYING-HoUs#.—Josiah J. Allen, Philadelphia, Pa. 


124,999.—STA Y-BRACR FOR TRUNK-LID8.—Solomon H. Amidon, 
Miller's Falls, Muss. 


125.000. —DRIVEN-WELL TUBE.—William D. Andrews, Brook. 
haven, N. Y. 


125,001.— Woop PAVEMENT.—W liam W. Ballard, Elm ira. N. Y. 


125.002. —M RA NS OF ATTACHING BOWLS. LAMPS, ETC., TO THEIR 
STANDS5.—Bainuel 8. Burrie, New York City. 

125,0:8..-EPE&kGNES FOR FRUITS AND FLOWERS.—8emuel 8. 
Barrie, New York City. 

125,004.—FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PARER.—Asahel G. Batcbel- 
der, Lowell, Mass. 


125,005. —CrGA R-MOLD.—John Baxter, assignor to himself and 
Thomas Adams, Detroit, Mich. 


125,006. -ELKCT RIC BELT FOR THE Bopy.—Jacques Edmund Ba- 
zault, Parts, France. 


25,007.—MRXTALLIC FASTENER FOR LEATBER.—Horace Beals, 
East Stoughton, Mass. 


125.008. PU MP.— John Bean, Hudson, Mich. 


25.009. - Cou or ND FOB HARDENING BAR-IxkON.— Franklin E. 
Blake, Mattoon, III. 


125,010.— W n iSK- bkC8H.—Hiram S. Blunt, New York City. 
125,011. —H A RN Kr 8-SADDLK.— Valentine Borst, New York City. 


125,012. —m3 &1cK. MacHINE.—George C Bovey, assignor to Geo. 
Weber, Cincinnati, Ohio; said Weber assignor to himself 
and William M. Corry. 


125,013.—BRICK-DRYING Houss.—George C. Bovey, aselgnor to 
George Weber, Cinclpnati, Ohio; said Weber assignor to 
himnseif and Witliaui M. Corry. 

125.014.— GRAIN SEPARATOR AND BAGdER.— John J. Bradner, 
Piue Creek, N. Y. 

125,015.-SLAUGULERING APPARATUS. —Moses Brenner, Balti- 
more, Md. 


125,716. -LUBRICATING TALC FOR MACHINEBY.—Albert Bridges. 


Watertown, 


FREkZzER.—Theophilus Weaver, Harris 
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Jersey City, N. J 
125,017.—PREPARING FRRTILIZING MATERIALS FROM EARTH, 
ktc.—8alnuel Brown, New Oxtord, Pa. 


125,018. —CoMBINED PLANTER AND CULTIVATOR.—James N. 
Burton, Griffin, Ga. 


25.019.— WOOD PaveEMENT.—Luther Caldwell, Elmira, N. Y. 


125,020. —MT ANNING Hibpk8s.—Jocl Carter and Alanson C. Keith 


assignora to themselyes, James L. Baldwin, and Levi Deder- 
ick, Jersey City, N.J 
Pee) Ome te Commodore B. Clark, Pleasant Grove, 
OWS. 


125,022.— LUBRIOCA TOR FOR STEAM-ENGINES.— Willlam A. Clark, 
New Haven, Conn. 


125,023.-SAND-DREDGING MacHINX.—Jofin Thorne Clarkson, 
Chicago, III. 


125.024.— WRITING APPARATUS FORTHE BLIND.—Janies R. Cole, 
Paducah, hy. 


125,025.— ROAD-8CRAPER.—Elthu E. Coy, Longview, Tex. 
125,026.—PILE FABRñHIC.— George Crompton, Worcester, Mass. 


125,0 1.—G KATN-SEPABATOX, Garland A. Dabney, San José. 
; Al. 


25.028. Box. R. bert B. Davis, New York City. 
125,029. —CALL-BELL.—Henry A. Dierkes, New York City. 


125.030. —SoLA R-CAMERA.—Joseph H. Dille and Elisha’ W. Pos- 


ron, assignots. by mesne-assizguments, to John A. Shoaff, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


1o HYS STRAW, AND OTHER BALES.—Levl Dodge, Water- 
lord, N. Y. 


125,032.— RUFFLING ATTACHMENT FOR SEWING-MACHINXES.— 
George E. Dolton, Monee, III. 


S NER FOR BEWING-MACHINES.—George E. Dolten, 
»Aonee, A 


125,034.—EXTENSION-SLID8.—Jacob Dourson, Columbus. Ohio. 


125.035.—WAS HING MaAcuiNE.—Joseph B. Epstein and John d. 
Braker, Philadelphia, Pa. 


125,036.—C RNTRIFUGAL MACHINE FOR DRAINING SUGAR, ETC.— 
Albert Fesca, Berlin, Prussia. 


125.037.—AIR-PUMP.— William H. Flanigan, Philadelphia, Pa. 
125, 88.—LINE-CLAMP.— William A. Ford, Greensburgh, Ind. 


1.5.039.—E LECTRO-MAGNETIC APPARATUS FOR STEERING TOB- 
PEDO-BoATS5, KTC.—Jolin G. Foster, Nashua, N. H. 


125,040.—8TOv E-GRATE FOR ADMITTING ALR TO SIDES AND BODY 
OF THE FUEL.—Benjamin Frauklin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


125,041.— SHT 4 £s, —Joseph Gardner, Louisville, Ky. 
1 5,16. -Gas-BUEN Kit. -5mitl Gardner, New York City. 


1«5,043 -APPARATUS FOR THE MANUFAOTURE OF Coal AS. 
aiviu£Zo M. Giles, Boston, Musa. 
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125,044.—CasTIne COPPER TuBES.—James F. Guthrie, South 
Bridgewater, Mass. - 


125,045.— MACHINE FOR PUNCHING HORSESHOE NAIL-BLANKS 
FROM PLATE-METAL.—George L. Hall, assignor to Globe Nail 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


125,046.—Ca kR-AXLE.—John W. Hard, Decorah, Iowa. 
125,047.—BooT AN DSANHOE.— Thomas T. Hartford, Boston, Mass. 


125.048.—PROCESS OF BURNING POTTERY WARE, ETC.—George 
C. Hicks, Baltimore, Md. Ante-dated March 12, 1872. 


125,049.—CA R BRAKE AND STARTER.—Charles M. Hinckley, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


125,050.— K NIFE-CLEANER AND SHARPENER.—Sophus A. W. 
oumann and Hans Nielson, St. Louis, Mo. 


125,051.—BucketT FoR CHAIN PuMPs.—William Hutchison, 
Neville, Mich. 


125,052. APPARATUS FOR CHECKING Horsks.—Samuel S. In- 
galls, Chicago, Ill. Ante-dated March 19, 1872. 


TTW Johnson, Three Rivers, 


125,054.—WasHING MACHINE.—John Key, Union City, assignor 
to himself and William J. Fields, Saratoga, Ind. 


125,055.—MACHINE FOR STRAIGHTENING RAILWAY RAILS.— 
George I. Kinzel, Knoxville, l'eun. 


125,056.— UTILIZING THE EXHAUST STEAM OF STEAM-ENGINES.— 
Ernst Kórting, Berlin, Prussia. 


125,057.—CULTIVATOR AND POTATO-DIGGER.—Joseph G. Lacy, 
ureka, Wis. Ante-dated March 13, 1872. 


125,058.—Lamp.—Edward L. Lambie, assignor of one-half his 
right to O. T. Thompson, Washington, D.C. 


125,059.—T ssEL —Henry C. Lees, Philadelphia, Pa. 
125,060. —T RACE-BUCKLE.— John Lindsey, Litchfield, III. 


EMI ER E dme S. Mace, Au Sable, 
. Y. Ante-dated March 15, 1872. 


— n RATUS FOR EXTRACTING MARROW FROM HAMS8.— 
illiam N. Macqueen, St. Louis, Mo. 


11... ee ee J. Martin, Dowagiac, 
ch. 


125,004.—Ho18TING APPARATUS.—Nathaniel 
Brooxlyn, N. Y. 
125 ,065.— LIFTING-Jack.—Shannon McGuflin, Rising Sun, Ind. 


125.006.—H41R RESTORATIVE.—Sally Maria McNett, Topeka, 
Kan., asstynor of one-half of her right to Thomas F. Parrish, 
Washington, D. C., and J. A. Johnston, Topeka, Kan. 


125,061.—M ANUFACTURE OF ILLUMINATING OIL8.—Charles C. 
Mengel, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Alois P. Von Péhrnhoff, St. 
Catherine's, Canada, Ante-dated March !6, 1872. 


125.065.—STEAM-GENERATOR.—Truman Merriam, assignor to 
himself and J. B. Smith, Milwaukee, Wis. Ante-dated March 
19, 1872. 


125,069.—CARTRIDGE-BOx.—John Miller, United States Army. 


125,070. — APPARATUS FOR STAMPING AND FEEDING OUT PAPER. 
—John O. Montignani and John Gibson, Jun., Albany, N. Y. 
Ante-dated March 20, 1552. 


125,071.—F kN CE.—Levi Moore, Baraboo, Wis. 
125,072.—DovGnB-MrXER.—Augustus E. Muth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


.—MULTIPLE-TIYE DIAL FOR CLOCKS.—John Frederick 
iehaus, St. Louis, Mo. 


4—TREATING SEWAGE FOR FERTILIZERS, ETC.—Henry 
eadley Parish, Rome, Italy. 


125,075.—BrRICK eas infer D. 
. J., and Carmi H. Williams, Matte 
said Henry D. Phillips, Jun. 


125,076.—AUGER.—Hiram Pitcher, assignor to himself and H. 
and G. O. Trowbridge, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


125,077 —COMPOUND FOR WRITING-FLUID. — Isidor Popper, 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


.—ELECTRO-MAGNETIC APPARATUS.—James W. Powell, 
ew York City. 


125,079. —MANUFAGTURE OF SHEET-IRON.—Daniel L. Pratt, Beth- 
esda, Ohio. 

125.080.—F URNACE DEAD-PLATE.—Alonzo C. Rand, Aurora, Ill. 

125,081.—8AFETY-YALYK.—Theodore D. Rand, Philadelphia, Pa. 

125,082.—SLep.—John K. Reichert, Lancaster, Ohio. 


124,083.—MoLD FOR GLASSWARE.— Jacob H. Reighard, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 


125,084.—GOvERNOR FOR STKAM-ENGINES.—Edwin Reynolds 
and Nathaniel G. Herreshoff, Providence, K. I. 


.—APPARATUS FOR CARBUBETING AIK.—George Reznor, 
ercer, Pa. 


125,086.— V ALY E-CoCK.— Philip C. Rowe, Boston, Mass. 


125.081.—Co TTON-CULTIVATOR.—Nils F. Sandelin, Mott Haven, 
. Y., assiyner to himself, Edward O. Jenkins, New York 
City, and John Paulson, Vasa, Minn. 
125,088.—PoRTABLE FARE-BOX.—JOohn C.Schooley, New York 
City. 
R F. Schwenkel, New York 
ity. 


eg ee Sedgwick, Poughkeepsie, 


8. McFarland, 


Jun., Trenton, 


UI 
. Y., assignors to 


awan, 


125,091.—_SoNNETTE.—George W. Sherman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


125.092.— VALVE FOR WATER-CLOSETS.—William Smith, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


125,093.—Cu LTI VA TOR.—Jacob W. Spangler, York, Pa. 


125,0944.—PoTA TO-DIGGER.— William gemi e assignor to him- 
self and Robert M. Bateman, Cedarville, N. J. 


095.—M ETALLIC HUB FOR VEHICLE-WHEELS.—Sylvester T. 
. Bterick, Georgetown, D. C. 


125,096.—Bv ov-LieuT.—Levi Stevens, Washington. D. C. 
125,097.—8TOCK-CA R. —Zadok Street, Salem, Ohio. 
125,098.—LUMBER-DRIER.—Ell J. Sumner, Chicago, III. 
125.099.— WAsHING MacHINE.—Jeremy Taylor, Three Rivers, 
ch. 
125,100.—84D-1RON.—Jonathan H. Vail, New Brunswick, N. J. 
125,101.—H ARNESS PAD8.—John H. Van Riper, Chelsea, Mich. 
125,102.—PRESEEVING MEAT, POULTRY. FISH, ETC.—Angel Vez- 
quez and Just Edmund Rosenberg, Santiago, Chili. 
125,108.—TREADLK FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—Ausbert H. Wag- 
ner, Chicago, Lil. 
— MAchINEk.— John M. Walker, Plattsburg, 
o. 
105.—VALYE FOR STEAM-ENGINES.—Jolin Watson, Toledo, 
nio. 
125.106.—^A UTOMA'TIC STEAM-BOILER FXkDXR.—Jerome Whee- 
lock, Worcester, Mass. 
125,107.—M ANUFACTURE OF STEEL.—George F. Wilson, Provi- 
ence, R. I. 


— WASHING MACHINE.—Georye L. Witsil, Beverly, N. J., 
rome 10 himself, Jared R. Cook, West Meriden, and Har- 


vey Ford, New Haven, Conn. 


125,109.—RoTaRY Suow-casE.—Thomas E. Wood, Chicago, III. 


125,110.—CoMBINED STOOL AND CHAIR.— Emil Worch, New 
York City. 

125,111.—APPARATUS FOR RENDERING AND DRYING ANIMAL 
MaTTEk8.—Michael J. Stein, New York City. 


125,112.—RENDERING ANIMAL MATTER AND DRYING AND PUL- 
VERIZING THE SAME.—Michael J. Stein, New York City. 


RE-ISSUES. 


4.822.— WOOD PAVEMENT.—William W. Ballard, assignor of 
art interest to Tallmadge E. Brown and Edward L. Marsh, 
Imira, N. Y. Patent No. 105,292, dated July 12, 1870. 


4,823.—HaNDLE FOR CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES — Roscoe G. Elder 
New York City. Patent No. 99,420, dated Feb. 1, 1870. 


4,824 —H A RVESTER.— (Div. A.)—Samuel Ray and Moses R. 
Shalters, Alliance, assignorsto John F. Seiberling, Akron, 
Ohio. Patent No. 23,707, dated April i9, 1559; re-issue No. 
2,280, dated April 17, 1866. 


4535.—-HaAnvESTER.—(Div. B.)—Samuel Ray and Moses R. 
Shalters, Alliance, assignors to John F. Sieberling, Akron. 
Ohio. Patent No. 23,10 
2.230, dated April 17, 1566. 


4,826.—HaRVESTER.—(Div. C.)—Samuel Ray and Moses R. 
Shalters, Alliance, a*8ignors to John F. Sieberling, Akron, 
Ohio. Patent No. 23.707, dated April 19, 1859; re-issue No. 
2,230, dated April 17, 1866. 


821.—M ACHINE FOR SEPARATING MIDDLINGS.—William R. 


4 
Middleton, Cleveland, Ohio. Patent No. 108,926, {dated Nov. 
. iV. 


4,828.—SHOE-LAST.— William J. B. Mills, assignor to De Witt C. 
Taylor, trustee, Philadelphia, Pa. Patent No. 123,116, dated 
Jan. 30, 1872; ante-dated Jan. 14, 1872. 


4,829.—TEMPERING APPARATUS.—Henry H. Ray, Arena, Wis. 
SEEMS No. 119,406, dated Sept. 26, 1871; ante-dated Sept. 23, 


dated April 19, 1559; re-issue No. 


4,830.—A TTACHING CARRIAGE-WHEELS TO THEIR AXLES,—Wil- 
son Elder, assignor to Samuel G. Morrison, Mill Hall, Pa. 
Patent No. 110,557, dated Dec. 27, 1870. 


4,831.—SKIRT-SUPPORTING CORSET.— Lavinia H. Foy, assignor, 
by mesne-assignments, to herself and James H. Foy, New 
aven, Conn. Patent No. 39,911, dated Sept. 15,1863; re-issue 
No. 2,653, dated June 18, 1867. 


‘4,832.—T RANSPLANTER.—John C. Fuller, Hinmansville, N. Y. 


,Patent No. 87,037, dated Feb. 16, 1869. 


4,883.—8TEAM-GENERATOR.—Henry M. Rulon and Jesse F. Ru- 
lon, assiguors to themselves and William Clark, Monmouth, 
III. Patent No. 117,569, dated Aux. 1, 1871. 

4,834.—DRYIN@ FRUITS, VEGETABLES, ETC.—Francis H. Smith, 
assignor, by mesne-assignments, to Marshall P. Smith, Balti- 
more, Md. Patent No. 31,566, deted Feb. 26, 1861; re-issue No. 
8,017, dated June 30, 1868; re-issue No. 4,465, dated July 7, 1871. 


4,835.—8N0Ww-8HOY EL.—William P. Wentworth, assignor of one- 
half interest to Maynard Miller, Seneca Falls, N. Y. Pat- 
ent No. 107,314, dated Sept. 13, 1570. 
4,836.—DKVICE FOR TIGHTENING CARRIAGE-TIRES.—Jonathan 
Snae Tot, Geneseo, N. Y. Patent No. 101,330, dated March 
„1870. 
4,837.—PRESERVING WOOD FOR RAILROAD TIES, ETC.—(Div. A.) 
—Archibald B. Tripler, assignor to Charles E. Tripler, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Patent No. 104,917, dated Juue 28, 1870. 
4,838.—RAILRVAD-TIER.—(Div. B.)—Archibald B. Tripler, as- 
signor to Charles E. Tripler, Philadelphia, Pa. Patent No. 
104,917, dated June 28, 1870. 


DESIGNS. 


5,105 and 5,706. —C a RPET-PATTERN.— Montagu Blatchford, Hali- 
ee England, assignor to Joseph Wild & Co., New York 
ty. 


5.707 to 5,719.—CA RPET-PATTERN.—Albert Cowell, Kiddermin- 
ster, England. 


C C. Johnston, Scarborough 
AN s. . 


5,721 to 5,723.—CARPET-PATTERN.—Hugh S. Kerr, assignor to 
Dornan, Muybin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


5,724.—O1L-CLOTH PATTERN.—Jeremiah Meyer, 
Deborah Powers, Albert E. Powers, and 
ers, Lansingburgh, N. Y. 


5,725 to 5,121.—O01L-CLOTH PaTTERN.—James H. Park, Burling- 
ton, N. J., and Byerly Hart, Philadelphia, Pa. 


5,728.—TYPE-CasEs.—Albon H. Bailey, Somerville, Mass. 
5,729.—Typr.—Carl E. Heyer, West Roxbury, Mass. 
5,730.—C LOCK-FRONTS.—Nicholas Müller, New York City. 


5,731.—BriRD-cAGE.—George R. Osborn and Benjamin A. Dray- 
ton, New York City. 


5,732 and 5,733.—-CHANDELIER.—Frederick R. Seidensticker, 
assignor vo Bradley & Hubbard, West Meriden, Conn. 


nor to 
. Pow- 


assi 
athaniel 


TRADE-MARKS, 


712.—GIN.—A dams, Blake & Taylor, Boston, Mass. 


713.—TIOKING AND COTTON FABRICS.—Amoskeag Manufactur- 
ing Company, Manchester, N. H. 


T14.—LEAD FOR PAINTER’s Usk.—Boston Lead Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


115.—E88KNCE OF JAMAICA GINGER.—Frederick Brown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


116.—CoTTON, WOOLEN, AND OTHER FABRIOCS.—Hanillton Wool- 
en Company, Soutlibridge, Mass. 


big 17 118.—HarnR-NETS.—Abraham C. Jennings, New York 
y. 


719.—SHIRTING, ETC.—Langdon Manufacturing Company, Man- 
chester, N. H 


120.—TEkA.—Edmund Pavenstedt & Co., New York City. 


721.—MATERIAL FOR FELT RooFINGS.—The New England Felt- 
roofing Company, Boston, Mass. 


EXTENSIONS. 


19,638.—Cow BINED FLOATING ANCHOR AND LIFE-PRESERVER. 
—Joseph Humphries, Washington, D.C. March 16, 1858. 
19,654.—MaCHINE FOR TRIMMING BookKs.—Mary H. Semple 
administratrix of the estate of A. C. jSemple, deceased), 
owell, Mass. March 16, 1858. 
19,767.—M ACHINE FOR TESTING AND MEASURING THE STRENGTH 
or a R-SPRINGS,.—Perry G. Gardiner, New York City. March 


19,626.—PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY.—Asa O. Butman (administrator 


of the estate of James A. Cutting, deceased), and L. H. 
Bradford, Boston, Mass, March 16, 1858; re‘issue No. 1,019, 
dated July 81, 1560. 


19,619.—MAGHINE FOR PLANING BLIND-8SLATS.—Charles Car- 
lisle, Woodstock. and Leonard Worcester, Brattleborough, 
Vt. March 16, 1858. 


19,644.—SaWING MACHINE.—Harriet L. Low (administratrix of 


84 of Henry H. Low, deceased), Galena, III. March 

6, 1853. 

19,770.—CONSTRUCTING DOLLS’ Heaps.—Ludwig Greiner, Phil- 
adelpliia, Pa. March $0, 1858. 


R. H., or Va.—We cannot recall the item you mention. It 18 
doubtful if iron rings could be butt-welded so as to derive 
much strength compared with lap-welding, and you will 
doubtless find it much cheaper and easier to lap-weld your 


bit-rings than to devise or construct mechanism for butt- 
welding. 


F. A. B., oF Mass.—After considerable inquiry, we are unable 
to find that metallic chromium or tungsten can be purchased 
as an article of tradein New York City. You will doubtless 
have to employ some chemist to reduce it for you from the 
ore, which will be quite costly. 


J. P., or N. J.—An atmosphere of carbonic oxyd would not, 
under ordinary conditions, absorb oxygen from sulphides to 
form carbonic acid. Neither will carbonic oxyd, in like 
cases, Convert sulphates to sulphides. It is possible that by 
peculiar processes a skilful chemist might bring about dif- 


ferent results, but probably no praetical use would be de- 
rived therefrom. 


G. G., OF Mo.—A very hard drying putty is made by mixing 
white-lead and Japan varnish, and beating in a mortar to 
the required consistency. 


L. S., oF IND.—A cheap ‘varnish for harness, etc., may be 
made by heating two parts of common rosin and one of 
india-rubber in a suitable vessel until they are melted to- 
gether, and then thinning with boiled linseed-oll, stirring 
until cold. A cheaper harness varnish may be made by dis- 


solving rubber in alcohol, and adding lampblack to give the 
desired black color. 


M. O., oF S. C.- You will find difficulty in grinding desiccated 
sweet potatoes in a burr-stone mill. A mill witn sharp cut- 
ting plates to comminute the material will be better. We 
believe your design for improved package for the flour to be 
wholly original and new, and therefore patentable. We 
send you by mail our pamphlet of advice to inventors, and 
specimen numbers of our Journal as desired. 


D. L., oF MAINE.—Your apparatus for rolling logs from the 
logway to the carriage in a saw-mill seems to us perfectly 
practicable in principle, but we think you can simplify it 
somewhat in construction. In other respects, we think it 
much superior to the other mechanism you mention. 


R. S. T., or P4.—You cannot obtain a patent on anew variety 
of fruit or vegetable. If you will send us a more carefully 
prepared sketch, showing the manner in which the seed- 
dropper of your onion-planter is operated, we can give a 
more reliable opinion as to its patentability. The claim 
would have to beon the combination of parts, as the slide 
itself is not new for similar purposes, and we must know 
what and how arranged are the adjuncts of this device in 
order to comprehend the gist of the improvement. We have 
not much confidence in the utility of the pasture weed with 
which you are experimenting for paper-stock; but, if you 
willsend us an account of your processes and success, wheth- 
er good or bad, we will cheerfully publish it. 


— oe e —U——-— 


ENGLISH PATENT JOURNAL. 


[ This list is condensed weekly from te Journalof the British 


missioners of Patents," expressly for the AMERICAN 
ARTISAN."] 


524.—TIME-8IGNALING APPARATUS FOR RAILWAYS.—L. W. Coe, 
Auburn, N. Y.—Feb. 17, 1872. 


545.—LITHOGRAPHIO PRINTING MACHINERY.—R. M. Hoe, New 
York City.—Feb. 20, 1872. 


585.—RAILWAY RAILS OR BARS.—T. R. Tinley, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
—Feb. 23, 1872. 


590.—M ACIIINE FOR SEWING BOOTS AND SHOES.—N. A. Baldwin, 
Milford, Conn.—Feb. 23, 1872. 


595.—PNEUMATIO BRAKE, ETC.—G. Westinghouse, Jun., Pitts- 
burg, Pa.—Feb. 24, 1872. 5 


608.—K NITTING MACHINE.—D. Bickford, New York City.—Feb. 
26, 1872. 


603. MACHINE FOR FINISHING HORSESHOE-NAILS.—J. A. Wills, 


Vergennes, and L.S. Kingsland, Burlington, Vt.—Feb. 36, 
1872. 


612.—iMPROVED LEYER.—W.H, Chase, New York City.—Feb. 
28, 1872. 


620.—CAST-METAL WHEELS; ETC.—A. Washburn, Mass.—Feb. 
28, 1871. 
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TAIT'S PATENT SAD-IRON. 

A HOT sad-iron with a cool handle is certainly a 
device to be appreciated by all whose duty it is to 
smooth fabrics after the old-time fashion of the 
laundry, and there seems no more plausible way 
of securing such an appliance than to make the 
iron with a handle that may be removed while 
the iron itself is being heated for use. Acting on 
this idea, Mr. Alexander Tait, of Sonoma, Tuo- 
lumne County,Cal., has patented (Oct. 17, 1871) the 
simple combination of parts represented in the 
accompanying cut. 

The lower or smoothing portion of the iron is of 
the ordinary form, and is furnished with an up- 
right standard, preferably of wrought.iron, and 
fixed in place during the operation of casting the 
smoothing part just mentioned. This standard is 
in proper position near the front or point end, and 
has at its upper end and at right angles to it, in 
other words, horizontally, a rod, which extends 
back toward the rear of the iron in the same posi- 
tion that the handle of an ordinary sad-iron occu- 
pies. At the end of the rod next to the standard 
is an enlargement or short screw, which may be 


either formed upon or firmly fixed to the rod, or it 
may be formed upon or fixed to the upper end of 
the standard. The handle may be made of wood 
or of any other non-conducting substance or mate- 
rial, and is made of the proper form to fit the 
grasping hand. In the end of and passing through 
the handle is a longitudinal socket, deep enough 
to admit the rod. A ferrule passes over the end 
of tbe handle, the interior of which is tapped 


with a screw-thread to fit the screw, so that, by} = 
simply inserting the rod in the socket and giving | 


the handle a few turns so as to screw the ferrule 
upon the screw, the attachment is firmly and 
effectively made. The rod serves to strengthen 
the attachment, but in some cases may be dis- 
pensed with, especially if the screw is very long. 
By this means is provided a simple and convenient 
iron handle, which can be readily removed and re- 
placed without trouble. 
— — 
An Old Telegrapher. 

Sir FRANCIS RONALDS, now ninety years of age, 
is a member of the Society of Telegraph Engi- 
neers recently established in England. In 1818, 
Sir Francis proposed a system of electric tele- 
graphy, and went to considerable expense in erect- 
ing miles of telegraph in his garden at Hammer- 
smith. In 1823, he published a book, now very 
scarce, in which he said the day would come when 
the king at Brighton might communicate with his 
ministers in London as quickly as if he were him- 
self in the metropolis —WM. Y. Tribune. 


A GERMAN engineer, Herr Humann, is prosecut- 
ing antiquarian researches at Pergamus, under 
the direction of Prof. Ernst Curtius. He has un- 
earthed a Doric colonnade leading to a Doric tem- 

le, with a spring of warm water under it, which 
is supposed to be the famous /Esculapium. Herr 
Humann has sent a great number of sculptures, 
coins, gems, and inscriptions to the Berlin Mu- 
scum, 


WILLIAMSON’S PATENT ELASTIC WHEEL 
FOR TRACTION ENGINES. 

OUR engraving represents an improvement in 
wheels for traction engines, in which it is sought 
to combine all the advantages of wheels construct- 
ed with continuous rubber tires furnished with 
metal armor with greater cheapness, lightness, 
durability, and adhesive power than bas hitherto 
been obtained with such devices. It was patented 
through the “ American Artisan Patent Agency," 


Feb. 27, 1872, by Mr. D. D. Williamson, of No. 82 


Broadway, New York City. Its construction will 
be understood from the subjoined descriptive 
sketch, having reference to the cut. 

A cast-metal hub is furnished with two series 
of radial spokes, each series of the latter fur- 
nished with a rim, C, formed with flanges at its 
edges for the purpose of retaining the rubber 
springs, D, from lateral displacement. These 
springs, D, are placed side by side between 
the two flanges on the exrerior surface of each 
rim and in each close together, thus forming a 
continuous circumferential set of springs. Extend- 
ed transversely from each spring of each set to 
that one opposite in the other set is a metal or 
wooden plate or lug, E, the one material or the 


other being used as may be preferred. Through 
each end of each plate or lug, E, and also passing 
through a hole in the spring beneath and through 
one suitably provided in the rim, is a bolt, F, 
secured in place by means of a transverse key in 
its innerend. It will be seen that the bolts retain 
the plates, E, in place to form the tread of the 
wheel, and in suitable relation to the springs and 
rims, to which latter the springs and lugs are of 
of course attached by the bolts, the latter being 
capable of longitudinal movement when the 
springs are lessened in length by compressive 
force exerted on the tread or periphery of the 
wheel. 

When in operation, the weight of the vehicle of 
course compresses the springs toward or adjacent 
to the ground, and brings a number of the plates 
or lugs upon the latter to increase the bite or ad- 
hesion of the wheels. As the wheel revolves, 
this is of course repeated continuously, the springs 
returning the tread to its normal or circular form 
as fast as released from compression by rising out 
of the ground, The cost of the springs made and 


arranged in the manner described is much less 
than that of the continuous elastic tire; in case 
any one or more of them is injured, the same can 
be replaced at a comparatively slight expense; 
and when the traction engine is used on soft 
ground the wheel allows dirt, etc., which would 
otherwise clog its action,to pass freely through 
the spaces between the plates or lugs of the tread, 
and then through the space between the two annu- 
lar series of springs, from which it passes freely 
out through the open sides of the wheel. 


e 


A Great Ice Company. 


THE Knickerbocker Ice Company is the oldest, 
as it is probably the most successful, of the ice 
gatherers in New York City. Their ice-houses 
line the Hudson River all the way from this city 
to Albany. They own the monopoly of the ice 
harvest of Rockland Lake, and around its edge 
have erected very elaborate elevators and other 
appliances capable of securing 30,000 tuns a day. 
The total capacity of their houses is about 550,000 
tuns, and this year every one is filled. Besides 
these houses, they own thirty barges of from 500 
to 1,500 tuns each, and these have brought to this 
city 30,000 tuns for supplying the daily demand. 
The demand, of course, is very much modified by 
the heat of the summer. Last year, with a most 
abundant harvest, the irregularity of the hot 
weather left vast quantities of ice on the hands of 
the ice-men. In 1870, when the crop was the 
shortest for many years, the weather created a de- 
mand far beyond the capacity of supply, even 
by export. The ice-men say that reporters and 
newspapers that year cost the consumers of 
ice in New York $500,000. Daily reports were 
made of the scarcity, and as often telegraphed to 
the Maine ice-men, who alone were able to furnish 
it, and they forced up the price till it sold at $1 50 
per hundred at retail, and they alone reaped the 
benefit, some of them making large fortunes from 
that year’s transactions alone. 


Turkish Telegraphy. 


ACCORDING to a recent writer, “ Telegraphs 
were introduced in Aleppo Syria a few years ago 
by the Government, and now reach about all the 
places of any importance; but let not any one 
suppose that telegraph means the same in Turkey 
that it does in America. The motto of everybody 
in this country is“ Yavash, yavash ” (slowly, slow- 
ly), and even electricity is handled by these phleg- 
matic Turks in accordance with their time-honor- 
ed customs. Electricity is altogether too fast for 
the average followers. of the prophet; but, as it 
pays no heed to “ yavash, yavash,” after it is start- 
ed, the Turkish operator delays the message as 
long as possible at one end, and the Turkish 
carrier at the other end waits till a quantity of 
telegrams have accumulated, and then devotes 
half a day to delivering the arrivals for the week. 
Let me mention a couple of cases that occurred 
under my own observation a few days ago. One 
gentleman telegraphed to Aleppo from Antioch, 
distant about one hundred miles by telegraph 


route, and got his answer in just forty-eight 


hours, though his agent in Aleppo answered imme- 
diately.” 
— — 


GENERAL IM BODEN, of Virginia, in a recent 
speech before a committee of the Legislature, said 
that half the land in Virginia was in the market 
at low prices. 
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THE AUSTRIAN WORLD'S FAIR. 

THE international diffusion of industrial know] 
edge received a new and strong impulse from the 
London World's Fair of 1851. This impetus has 
been encouraged and continued by similar exhibi- 
tions held at intervals in various countries, and, in 
the main, so successfully that Universal Exposi- 
tions may now be recognized as one of the most effi- 
cient means of promoting manufacturing, agricul 
tural,and commercial progress in any country ; and 
for diffusing to other lands the information obtain- 
ed from & comparison of products, derived from 
widely distant portions of the earth. The next 
great international affair of this kind is proposed 
for Vienna, to be held in buildings especially 
erected for the purpose in the Imperial Park 
called the Prater. It will be opened on the 1st 
day of May, 1873, and closed on the 31st of Octo- 
ber following. From the voluminous statement 
sent us by the Austrian Consul-General in New 
York, we infer that the design is to render the Ex- 
position not in any wise inferior to the best and 
inost extensive hitherto held. . 

The articles permitted for exhibition are divid- 
ed into twenty-six comprehensive classes, this 
classification, however, not differing essentially 
from that commonly adopted on previous similar 
occasions, Accompanying the exhibition of ma- 
chinery will be competitive trials ; there will also 
be shown the condition of various industries at 
ditfurent periods, and it will also be attempted to 
illustrate how and to what extent machines have 
either superseded handwork or enabled the pro- 
duct of manual labor to be materially increased. 
There will also be illustrated in like manner the 
progressive application of science to the practical 
arts as shown in the utilization of waste. Espe- 
cially in this will care be taken to show the pres- 
ent condition of manufactures as compared with 
that existing at the time of the first London Ex- 
position. The progress of inventions and of in- 
dustry, also the bistory of the prices of raw and 
manufactured materials, will receive thorough 
attention. There will also Le given a representa. 
tion of the trade and commerce of the world, and 
for this purpose samples of the articles of traffic 
from all important seaports are to be exhibited. 

We have not space for a full statement of the 
programme laid down, but the forthcoming Vien- 
nese Exhibition, even aside from the matters here- 
in previously mentioned, can hardly fail to be 
productive of much benefit to the arts and indus- 
tries of all civilized lands by the determination of 
facts and dissemination of information on subjects 
concerning which little is at present known. For 
example, dynamometric experiments will be male 
on the tractive power of animals, in the hydro- 


the fire. 


out warning upon the slecping inmates of a dwell- 


extraction of grape-juice, and the heating of 
wines, the application of the electric light, prac- 
tical uses of balloous, the relative utility of steam 
and horse plowing, and many others. 
exhibitions of certain classes of not very enduring 
produets, like those of the dairy, are to be provid- 
ed as adjuncts of the main Exposition, and are ex- 
pected to give rise to discussions and experiments 
having & directly practical bearing on the subjects 
to which they refer. 
dairy produce, trials will be made of new or sug- 
gested improvements in processes of making but- 
ter, cheese, etc. 
Austrian World's Fair of next year seems to be 
laid out on a plan at once broadly comprehensive 
and well worked out in all its details, and we shall 
be much disappointed if it does not in many ways 
show a marked advance over its predecessors in 
other lands. 


Temporary 


For instance, concerning 


Upon the whole, the proposed 


A NOVEL FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


THE use of water surcharged under pressure 


with carbonic acid gas has proved of such utility 
in putting out fires, when applied by the well- 
known portable fire extinguishers, that plans 
are rife to enlarge the field of its application. 
Most feasible among these is that of employing the 
3ame principle in powerful fire-engines, for there 
is no reason why a large tank should not produce 
a proportionally greater effect than a small one. 
Less likely to commend itself to popular approval 
is that of providing the carbonated water in pipes 
extending from some suitably located reservoir, 
and running through the walls and to the apart- 
ments of the buildings in the neighborhood, so 
that any room could be at once filled with the ex- 
tinguishing agent by simply turning & stop cock. 
One would think that in this last the limit of 
plausible invention in this line was reached, as 
far as widening the scope of its operation is con- 
cerned ; but we find going the rounds of the pressa 
sketch of a still more radical project in similar con- 
nection, and which shows the manner in which an 
idea good in itself may sometimes be “ run into the 
ground." 


The projector of the new plan proposes to pro- 


vide reservoirs containing the extinguishing agent, 
either strongly carbonated water, carbonic acid 
gas, ammonia, or sulphurous acid under compres- 
sion, with pipes ramifying, as iu the previous case, 
to the several rooms of a building, the pipe to 
each room being formed with an outlet closed or- 
dinarily with & fusible plug. A thermometer is 
so combined with the wires of & galvanic battery 
that when the temperature, from the occurrence 
or proximity of fire, rises to & given point, the 
electric circuit is completed, a spark is passed to a 
combustible substance arranged around the fusible 


plug, the latter melts, and the issuing gas puts out 
But the inventor does not mention what 
the effect of the irrespirable gases set free with- 


ing might reasonably be expected to be. 


— — 


IMPROVEMENT IN PRINTER’S TYPE. 

MANY attempts to make type-setting machines 
are said to have failed because their operation 
broke the type as universally made of brittle met. 
al. Toobviatethis, type wrought from copper-wire 
were provided, and of course possessed the requi- 
site strength, but another difficulty presented 
itself. Copper type cleaned in the usual manner 
and by the common methods of the press-room 


were found to corrode rapidly. and the composing 
machines for which they were designed undoubt- 


edly long ago fell to fragments in the dust of 
neglected lumber-rooms, or were melted up as 
old metal for use in machines of more lowly pur- 
pose. 


But this was before benzine was cheap or 


well known enough to come into common employ- 
ment as & solvent of oily material like printer's 
ink, and the adoption—quite generally of late 
years—of benzine for cleaning type opens the 
way for the use of copper type without drawback 
from the source just specified. Given, therefore, 
the mechanical means whereby type in specific 
and determined order can bé rapidly conveyed 
from guides or cases to a galley by the touch- 
ing of suitably arranged keys, no practical diffl- 
culty necessarily exists in securing the integrity 
and durability of the type so manipulated. 


But with the use of certain colored inks, even 


copper-faced types are inadmissible in any case, 
owing to the corrosion of the copper surface by 
the chemical action of the ink. To preclude this, 
it has been proposed to lace the type with nickel 
instead of the usual metal, thereby securing also & 
greater hardness and consequent durability in 
the sharp lines of the letters. 
stated by some who have used it to be liable to 


But pure nickel is 


flake or scale when the electro-plated coat is thin, 
and some of the nickel alloys, which, we under- 
stand, have been very successfully deposited, 
would, no doubt, give & tougher nnd therefore 


& more desirable non-corrosive surface to the faces 
of the tvpe. 


~ 


SAW-FILING. 
WE notice in an exchange a sketch of a saw- 


filing machine, in which a reciprocating file is 
actuated by mechanism, driven, of course, by 
hand, and applied to sharpening the teeth of saws ; 
the saw being meanwhile clamped in a suitabl^ 
vise. 


The item called to mind a dozen, more or 
less, machines designed for like purpose that 


have been brought to our notice during the past 


four or five years, none of which seem to have 


met the approval of saw-mill men, whose patron- 
age is essential to the introduction of any device 
of the kind. It appears to us that a reciprocatiug 
file, applied in the manner just previously herein 
indicated, can hardly meet the requirements of the 
case: first, because there is less labor in giving 
motion to and guiding the direction of the file, 
by grasping the handle direct, than by the int er- 
venticn of mechanism ; and, secondly, because no 
appliance of the kind will meet with much favor 


unless it can be used without taking the saw from 


its place, the removal and replacement of the 


saw on or in its bearings forming & very heavy 


percentage of the entire work. 


Saw.filing machines may be included in a large 
class of apparatus the subject of continual experi. 
ment, but the source of very infrequent success. 
To prove of much utility, the device must be capa- 
ble of being very readily applied in proper rela- 
tion to the saw, without changing the latter from 
its normal position, and should be capable of very 
rapid operation by means of a crank-power. Its 
filing or abrading surface should be of the most 
durable character, and for this some artificial stone 
or emery composition will doubtless give better 
results than any metal surface roughened with 
fileteeth. We admit that it will probably be a 
long time before the intermittent squeak of the 
file will cease to denote the periodical sharpening 
of asaw-mill saw. But the production of a prac- 
ticable machine for the purpose is, of course, possi- 
ble, and we refer the matter to the large number 
of inventors who delight in grappling with diffi- 
cult mechanical problems. 
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ON THE APPLICATION OF ELECTRICITY 
TO THE REQULATION OF RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC. 


BY F. L. POPE, ELECTRICAL ENGINEER.* 
(Concluded from page 203.) 


A SPECIAL telegraph wire and an operator at each 
signal station are required by the system described 
in the earlier portion of this paper. The practical 
working of it is as follows :— 

As a train approaches within a quarter of a mile 
of a signal station, the whistle is sounded as a 
notification to the operator on duty at that point. 
If he has received word that the preceding train 
has reached the next station, he pulls the cord 
showing the white signal, indicating that the line 
is clear, and the train goes forward. As soon as 
the last car has passed and he has seen the red 
flag or light at the tail of the train, he notifies the 
last station back that the train has passed. Should 
he not see a red flag or light on the last car, it 
would indicate that part of the train had been un- 
coupled and left on the road, in which case he 
telegraphs to headquarters for special instruc- 
tions. 

In the absence of information of the arrival of 
the preceding train at the next station, the operator 
is not allowed to give the “all-right” signal, and 
the approaching train is required to stop for expla- 
nations or proceed under proper regulations, with 
the expectation of finding the track obstructed. 

In tliis system, reports of the time of passing of 
each train are telegraphed from each station tothe 
next adjoining one in either direction, and also by 
a separate wire to the office at headquarters, where 
it is recorded on a train sheet, as in the first-men- 
tioned case. 

It will be observed that this arrangement, when 
properly carried out, affords almost absolute safety. 
No engineer must pass a station until the white 
signal is shown. No operator must show the 
white signal until he has received positive in- 
formation that the whole of the preceding train 
has passed the next station. Nor must he tele- 
graph back such information to the last station 
until he has certainly ascertained that the whole 
of the train has passed. Nothing is left to chance, 
or to the judgment of the operator or engineer. 
Two or three plain and simple rules comprise the 
whole system. 

The only objection that can be urged against 
the general adoption of this system is that of ex- 
pense. At least two telegraph operators are re- 
quired at every station to attend the signals day 
and night, and the stations on some roads would 
require to be very numerous. This fact has led to 
the invention of automatic signals, which are 
operated directly by the train itself, through the 
agency of electro-magnetism, requiring no attend- 
ance except to see that they are kept in working 
order. 

Other applications of these electric signals have 
been made for railroad purposes besides that just 
alluded to, and it may be of interest to state briefly 
some facts in relation to them. A very large num- 
ber of devices of this kind have been patented in 
England during the last twenty years, few of 
which, however, possess any valuable features. 

The first American inventor who seems to have 
turned his attention to this subject was Thomas S. 
Hall, who patented, in 1867, an electric signal and 
alarm bell to be used in connection with & switch 
or drawbridge. This was so arranged that the 
displacement of a rail at these points would ex- 

hibit a danger signal at a distance of half a mile 


* Paper rend before the New York Society of Practical Engl - 
neering, March 13, 1872. 
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or more in each direction; while at the same time 
the bell would ring continually until the track 
was replaced in its original position, thus certainly 
attracting the attention of every one employed 
about the place. This was a good idea, but was 
wrongly carried out; for by his arrangement a 
break in the conducting wire or the failure of the 
battery would render the whole apparatus inoper- 
ative, a fact of which no evidence would appear 
until the moment it was needed. It would obvi- 
ously be unsafe to depend implicitly upon the in- 
dications of a signal which might, under some cir- 
cumstances, show no sign of danger, even when 
the switch or draw was displaced. The only al- 
ternative was to reverse the plan, so as to keep 
the electric circuit continuous as long as the track 
was continuous also, and exhibit the danger signal 
by the interruption of the current, in which case 
any failure of the apparatus itself would give a 
danger signal and call attention to the defect. 
This plan involves the necessity of keeping the 
battery in action nearly the whole time, and is 
therefore attended with much trouble and expense 
in its maintenance. 


À subsequent inventor, Mr. William Robinson, 
surmounted this difficulty by a very ingenious 
arrangement, which was patented in 1870. In his 
plan, the circuit is kept continuous at the bridge 
or switch itself as long as the track is in its proper 
position, but is interrupted at a point a little in 
advance of the position of the distant signal. 
When the approaching train reaches the point just 
mentioned, its wheels press a lever placed near 
the rail, and the “safety signal is exhibited to 
the engineer, unless the circuit is also interrupted 
at the switch. If this is the case, the signal re- 
mains in its normal position, that of “ danger," 
and the engineer governs himself accordingly. 
The details of this arrangement present soine 
novel features. It will at once be seen that the 
mere momentary contact of the successive wheels 
of a rapidly moving train with the circuit-closing 
lever would not suffice to make an electrical con- 
tact of the necessary duration to raise a signal with 
certainty. Mr. Robinson therefore uses an electro- 
magnet, so arranged as to keep its own circuit 
(which is also the signal circuit) closed continu- 
ously after contact has once been made, no mat- 
ter for how brief & period ; and this circuit re- 
mains thus closed until the train arrives at the 
switci or drawbridge, when it presses another 
lever, breaking the circuit, and the signal is re- 
leased. 

The same inventor, in 1870, took out & patent 
for & signal and alarm to be placed at highway 
crossings and arranged on a similar principle. 
When within a suitable distance of the crossing, 
the train was made to press on & lever, closing 
the circuit and elevating & sui!able signal, while 
at the same time an electric bell was rung untii 
the circuit was broken by another lever at or near 
the crossing. Some of Mr. Robinson's signals, I 
believe, have been put in practical use on the line 
of the Philadelphia & Erie Railroad. 

In 1871, Mr. Hall a!so brought out a crossing 
signal, worked by levers in proximity to the 
rail, but differing in the details of its construction. 
The result produced was similar to that just 
referred to. Some of these signals were erected 
at different road crossings on the Hartford & New 
Haven, New York & New Haven, and Flushing & 
North Side Railroad. 

During the past year, Mr. Hall has put in opera- 
tion a system of automatic electric block signals 
upon the Harlem Railroad, between the Grand 
Central Depot in this city, and Mott Haven Juns- 
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tion. This distance is divided into sections of 4 
mile or more in length, and a signal.house is 
placed between each two sections, the arrangement 
being analogous t> that already referred to in the 
New York & Philadelphia line. The normal poi. 
tion of each signal i at“ safety." When a train 
passing over the road reaches one of these signals, 
its wheels press upon a lever, closing an electric 
circuit and exhibiting the danger signal. Bra 
simple mechanical contrivance, the circuit is 
kept closed and the danger signal is displayed 
until the train reaches the next signal and ope. 
rates upon that in the same manuer. The move. 
ment of the second signal is made to close a 
separate electric circuit, running back to the one 
last passed, releasing the latter and allowing it to 
assume its normal position indicating “safety.” 
A bell is kept constantly ringing in each signal. 
house as long as the signal remains displayed. 
This is done by a separate battery brought into 
action by a relay. 

The mode of closing an electric circuit by the 
passing of a moving train, which has been de. 
scribed in conjunction with the inventions of Rob. 
inson and Hall, is open to one very serious objec. 
tion. An express train running at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour—which is by no means an 
exceptional rate of speed—moves not less than 44 
feet per second. Imagine the effect upon these 
levers of from thirty to sixty wheels, each of 
which is a hammer of many tuns, moving at th 
rate of 44 feet per second, and this operation re 
peated perhaps fifty times every day. Any one 
at all familiar with railroad practice will readily 
be convinced of the fact that no arrangement of 
this sort that can be devised will withstand such 
rough usage for any great length of time. 

About a year since, my attention was called to 
this difficulty of closing the circuit by means of a 
rapidly moving train, in connection with an im- 
proved form of semaphoric signal which had been 
invented by Mr. S. C. Hendrickson. In seeking to 
devise some more certain method of accomp'isling 
the desired result, it occurred to me that the rails 
of the track might in some way be brought into 
the circuit, so that the connection could be formed 
by the contact of the wheels of & passing train 
with an insulated section composed of one or more 
rails. Several years ago, out of mere curiosity, | 
had tried the experiment of transmitting electric 
currents, and, in fact, of telegraphing through the 
fish-jointed track of the New Jersey Railroad be- 
tween Elizabeth and Rahway, N. J., with entire 
succéss. On this occasion, the earth in which the 
ties were imbedded, as well as the ties themselves, 
was in a tolerably ary state, and, therefore, afford. 
ed a fair degree of insulation, when compared 
with the great conductivity of the rail, which I 
roughly calculated to be from 300 to 400 times as 
great as that of a No. 9 iron wire, such as is ordi- 
narily used in the construction of telegraph lines. 

In the fall of 1871, | made a practical test of this 
method of operating & signal at East Cambridge, 
Mass., on the line of the Boston, Lowell & Nashua 
Railroad. A section of track, 42 feet in length. 
was separated at each end, by an insulated joint, 
from the adj ‘cent rails of the continuous track in 
each direction, and a circuit of wires was formed, 
which included the battery and electro-magnet for 
operating the signals, the two ends being attached 
to the respective opposite rails of the insulated 
section of track. On the passage of a train, the 
rails became electrically connected by the metallic 
wheels and axles of the locomotives and cars, and 
the signal was thrown into position, indicating 
' danger" to the next following train. Thesigual 
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was arranged so as to be held in this position by a 
d.tent, after the train had passed and the circuit 
was broken. Upon the arrival of the train at the 
next station, it closed a circuit at that point in 
precisely the same manner, and a current was 
thereby sent from a battery at that station back to 
an electro-magnet, which lifted the detent of the 
first- mentioned signal, which allowed it to resume 
its normal position of safety. 

An experience of nearly five months of actual 
service in operating an experimental signal upon 
this principle shows that it is almost absolutely 
certain in its operation; while it will be 
apparent upon inspection that, even in the 
event of its failure to operate, there is uo more 
liability to accident than exists under the present 
system. ‘The danger signal, once set by a train as 
it passes a station, cannot be changed to safety 
except by the arrival of the train at the next 
station, because the battery current for releasing 
the signal must come from there, and can only be 
transmitted by the closing of the circuit by the 
train itself. If the battery fails, or the wire is in- 
terrupted, the signal remains at“ danger,“ and the 
following train is warned to proceed, if at all, 
with extreme caution, expecting to meet with ob- 
struction. 

If a system of safety signals of this kind can be 
made at once inexpensive and reliable in its oper- 
ation, its great value is so apparent as to scarcely 

need any demonstratian. Experience has shown 
that it is not safe, all things considered, to allow 
trains to follow each other at the usual rate of speed 
—say 20 miles or upward per hour—at an interval 
of less than about seven minutes apart, as in case 
of an accident or stoppage of a train on the road 
from any cause, it will require as much as seven 
minutes for a flagman to go back a sufficient dis- 
tance to warn the following train of the obstruc- 
tion in season to prevent a collision. It may also 
be observed that in the confusion attending an 
accident this precaution is sometimes forgotten, 
and instances have been known where the signal, 
even when sent back, was not seen by the engi- 
neer of the approaching train. 

With a proper system of signals, erected at in- 
tervals of a mile, it would be possible to run trains 
at intervals of three minutes apart, with far more 
safety than they can be run at seven minutes 
apart under present conditions; for it would be ab- 
solutely certain that no train could approach 
within a mile of another one, provided the signals 
were observed. The capacity of a road would 
thus be more than double, at a very insignificant 
expense, compared with the expedient of laying 
down a third track, as is now being done by some 
of the principal roads running out of Boston, and a 
greater degree of safety would at the same time 
be assured, 

The system which has been described would not, 
of course, supersede any of the precautions now in 
use, but would serve as an additional security. 
Its applications to tunnels, highway or grade rail. 
Way crossings, and other dangerous points, are 
mere matters of difference in detail, which need 

not be dwelt upon at length in this paper. 

In concluding my observations upon this subject, 
I cannot refrain from mentioning the great credit 
that is due tosome of the leading railway companies 
in the United States for the prominent part they 
have taken in the introduction of nearly every im- 
portant improvement in practical telegraphy which 
has been made during the past ten years. The 
use of wires of large size and superior strength 
and conductivity was cominenced by Mr. Tubbs, of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, many 


years ago, in the face of strenuous opposition on 
the part of the officers of the commercial telegraph 
companies; and the good results were so marked 
as to lead to its continued use by that company in 
its subsequent construction. Not until last year 
did the Western Union Telegraph Company com- 
mence to use large wire. The Brooks paraffine 
insulator, which enables a telegraph line of almost 
any length to be operated without the slightest 
difficulty in the most unfavorable weather, has 
been used for several years with entirely satis- 
factory results by a dozen or more of the principal 
railroad companies. The Western Union and 
other commercial companies still continue to use 
the old glass insulator of a quarter of a century 
ago, and the result is a great delay, sometimes a 
total stoppage of communication during the con- 
tinuance of every rain-storm—an inconvenience 
quietly submitted to by the public under the 
erroneous impression that itis unavoidable. Soin 
the matter of batteries, the commercial telegraph 
lines still cling to the costly and inconvenient nitric 
acid combination, apparently for no other reason 
than because Morse used it on his first line be- 
tween Baltimore and Washington, while the rail- 
road companies have long since adopted the simple, 
economical, and effective gravity battery. Other 
examples of the same nature might be adduced, 
but enough has been said to show that the man- 
agers of the leadiag American railroads are fully 
alive to the importance of the employment of that 
invaluable agent, electricity, in its application to 
the management and control of their rapidly in- 
creasing traffic. A few years will probably wit- 
ness the general introduction of some system of 
signaling resembling that which I have endeavor- 
ed to describe, and which will become an indis- 
pensable adjunct to the operations of all roads 
running a large number of trains in rapid succes- 
sion over the same track. 


— — 


NEW AMERICAN PATENTS. 
WE give, as follows, notices of some of the most 
interesting inventions for which Letters-Patent of 
the United States have recently been issued :— 


CoRN HARVESTER.—J. H. Besant, Point of 
Rocks, Md., and M. B. Atkinson, Georgetown, 
D. C.—March 19; ante-dated Feb. 29.—This corn 
harvester is provided with a sickle sled and tilt- 
ing platforms pivoted near their outer edge, and 
with pairs of disks, the disks of each pair being 
inclined toward each other and to the rear, and 
having oblique tines. 


STREET LANTERN.—J. Cook, New York City.— 
March 19.—The essential feature of this invention 
is found in the use of an exterior upper and low- 
er reservoir, connected together by a pipe with a 
cock in it, to admit and stop the flow of the fluid 
from the upper to the lower reservoir, the lower 
one being provided with means by which to de- 
termine when it is filled, and upper and lower 
apertures by means whereof to clean it, in com- 
bination with a pipe from the bottom of the lower 
one, to which to attach a burner and the wire- 
gauze bottom. 


BASE-BURNING STEAM-BOILER.--Z. S. Durfee, 
New York City.— March 19.—' The most noticeable 
characteristic of this improvement exists in the 
construction and operation of vertical steam-boil- 
ers with internal base-burning fuel chambers and 
brick water-casings, in such wise that the boiler 
and fuel chambers may be nearly or quite sur- 
rounded by the heat developed on the grates and 
in tbe combustion-cham ber. 


MACHINE FOR FORMING AUGER-BIT8.—W. A. 
Ives, New Haven, Conn.— March 19.—' This inventor 
claims, in the process of forming the cutting end 
of boring instruments, the arrangement of two 
díes, the one within the other, the inner or central 
die operating to form the point and floor lip or 
lips, the outer passing over the other or inner die 
to turn up and size the lip orlips. In combina- 


tion with these is also claimed a holding.die. 
Also, in the combination with the mandrel, spin- 
dle, and carrying-dies, the use of cams so as to ope- 
rate the said dies. 


MODE OF COKING FossIL CoaAL.—G. Lander, Ir- 
win, Pa.— March 19.— This comprises the utiliza- 
tion of the slack of that species of coal not hav- 
ing sufficient bitumen to admit of its being coked 
by any known process, by intermixing with such 
slack a sufficient quantity of bituminous coal or 
the slack thereof, and then subjecting it to a pe- 
culiar treatment to secure the requisite coking of 
the whole. 


WATERPROOF CLOTH FOR CARRIAGE-TOPS,—A. 
M Whipple, North Adams, Mass.—March 19.— 
This new article of manufacture comprises a sin- 
gle fabric, all cotton on one side, and all wool, 
silk, or other material, that will hold a permanent 
dye, on the other side. There is also claimed an 
enameled or rubber duck, drill, or muslin, with a 
woolen or silk back woven with it, so as to be not 
exposed to the paint surface,and yet form a per- 
fect lining. 

Rotary HEEL FOR BOOTS AND SHOES.—4A. O. 
Crane, Boston, Mass.— March 19.—Aside from cer- 
tain minor points, the more important characteris- 
ticof this invention is found in a plate of metal 
or other material fastened upon the heel seat of a 
boot or shoe, fitted to an excavation upon the rota- 
ry or tread part of said heel, and having a mor- 
tise to receive and hold from revolving the fasten- 
ing stud upon which said tread-part revolves. 


WATER-FILTER.—F. Henshaw, Washington, 
D. C.—March 19.—In this apparatus are used up- 
per and lower screens, both of less diameter than 
their cylinder, in combination with a central com- 
pressing rod, adapted to draw both screens toward 
the center. Certain other and adjunctive devices 
are also claimed, and also a particular method of 
filling the screens and packing sand between the 
same under water. 


BURIAL-CASE.—R. J. Howdon, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
—March 19.—The most prominent among the 
several novel features of this improved burial- 
case is its construction in part of sheet-metal and 
in part of cast-metal, the sheet-metal being sol- 
dered, or in like manner hermetically connected, 
to narrow strips of sheet-metal projecting from 
the cast-metal parts. 


RUBBER FILLING FOR GROOVES OF TRANSMIS- 
SION WHEELS.—W. A. Roebling, Trenton, N. J.— 
March 19.—This invention embraces the combina- 
tion of a skin of soft rubber on a core of hard 
rubber in the filling used for lining the grooves 
of transmission or other rope wheels, and made 
of any length. 


SAFE.—M. C. Boyer, Norristown, Pa.— Marc? 
19.—This invention includes a reservoir consist- 
ing of a detachable double casing arranged within 
a pit adapted to receive a safe, and supplied with 
water. Also, the combination of the said safe 
and its raising and lowering mechanism with the 
water reservoir, and a sliding-plate for closing the 
reservoir and supporting the safe when elevated 
from the reservoir. 


HEATING FURNACES WITH HYDROCARBON LI- 
quips.—J. K. Caldwell, Philadelphia, Pa.— March 
19.—This furnace is constituted by the combina- 
tion of one or more burners, each consisting of 
two nozzles exposed to the air, one nozzle for dis- 
charging a jet of steam across the orifice of the 
other nozzle, which communicates with a supply 
of petroleum or other equivalent hydrocarbon. 


PAPER BOARD FOR BUILDINGS, ETC.—F. N. 
Davis, Beloit, Wis.— March 19.—This new article 
of manutacture is a building paper or board made 
in continuous lengths, either plain, or fireproof, 
or waterproof, and having a wall-paper finish. 
The claim also covers a method of giving the 
wall paper finish to the material. 


COLLECTING AND USING THE WASTE GASES 
FROM BLAST-FURNACES.— J. E. A. B. de Langlade. 
Bordeaux, France.— March 19.—This invention is 
set forth as comprising the utilization of the gases 
of blast-furnaces for the heating of any furnaces 
or other apparatus, by causing these gases to pass 
into the Siemens or other regenerator. Certain 
supplemental features are also claimed, among 
them a method of washing and purifying the 
gases. 

DoME Fon Hor-ArR FURNACEs.—B. Gommen- 
ginger, Rochester, N. Y.— March 19.—The pecu- 
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liarities of this novel furnace consist in the con- 
struction of the radiating drum of a hot-air fur- 
nace witha ring provided with covers, which al- 
ternate in position, suid ring serving the double 
purpose of & partition and a damper. Also, the 
construction of the base of the drum-space of 
convex or arch shape, when combined with the 
ring and its covers. Also, a novel arrangement of 
suitably provided ash-holes. 


SEWING-MACHINE MoTon.—C. F. Greer, George- 
town, D. C.— March 19.—'l'his improved sewing- 
machine motor consists of an inclosing case, with 
in which are two springs mounted upon and at 
opposite ends of the main shaft, the driving gear, 
intermediate gearing mounted upon short coun- 
tershafting extending but part way across the 
case, the balance-wheel and the regulator, and in 
which the shafting is set on a horizontal line at or 
about midway between the top aud bottom of the 
casing. 

SAFETY-HOOK FOR WaTcCH-CH AINS.—G. Leigh, 
Providence, R. L— March 19.—'l'his is a snap-hook 
and swivel made froma blank or blanks consist- 
ing of single pieces of metal, having the requisite 
form and disposition of metal. ‘There is also 
claimed in combination with the snap-hook, made 
as described, of a peculiarly coustructed locking 
device. 


B&rT.—Jacques Edmund Bazuult, Paris, France. 
— March 26.—This invention, which is applicable 
to various articles for encircling the body and 
limbs of men and animals, including belts, waist- 
coats, corsets, breast.pieces, caps, and bracelets, 
consists in a novel construction of such articles 
by filling or packing them with oxyd of iron, or 
iron sand which may be found in a natural state, 
or magnetic mineral iron reduced to a powder, 
whereby, on said articles being worn about the 
body or limbs, the same will prove a specific 
against sea-sickness and against various other 
attections or diseases both on land aud water and 
in mines, including yellow, typhus, and other 
fevers. 

COTTON CULTIVATOR.—Nels F. Sendelin, Mott 
Haven, N. ¥.—March 26.—This invention relates to 
a draught machine or vehicle for cultivating cotton, 
by weeding and breaking up the earth between the 
rows, and throwing the loosened earth up over or 
about the roots of the growing plants, and the 
invention consists in a vehicle for said purpose, con- 
structed to operate on opposite sides simultaneous- 
ly of each row of growing cotton by means of two 
gangs of weeders and plows, These gangs are set 
angling and adjustable to adapt them to different 
inclinations in the sides of the row or as other cir- 
cumstances may require, and are furthermore 
made capable of being nioved about from side 
to side to adapt them to crooked rows or devia. 
tions from a straight path or course in the travel 
of the vehicle over the ground. The horses or 
cattle are hitched to the venicle so that they walk 
on opposite sides of the row,and the vehicle is 
constructed of the necessary width to admit of jts 
operator upon each row in succession, 


PROPELLING CARS ON STREET RATLWAYS.— 
Joseph L. Simms and William T. Duvall, George- 
town, D. C.— Mareh 26.— This invention consists 
in an arrangement of posts or pillars at suitable 
distances apart between the two tracks to support 
a series of endless chains horizontally over the 
said tracks, which chains are pat in motion by 
steam or other stationary power, applied at inter- 
vals to operate the carrying wheels at the termini 
of the sections; sa'd wheels being geared together, 
the power is transmitted from section to section 
through the entire route, or as far as it is capable 
of operating it. It also embraces various mechan- 
ical devices for connecting and detaching the car 
from the traction chain automatically, at the june. 
tion of the sec'ions thereof. By this arrangement 
the weight of a car descending a grade is nade 
available to aid another on its ascent on any por- 
tion of the route. 

KILNS FOR BURNING POTTERY WARE, ETC.— 
George C. Hicks, Baltimore, Md.— March 26.—This 
invention consists in the construction of a closed 
kiln for burning pottery and similar wares, where. 
in oxygen is supplied to suppert combustion by a 
forced blast, by which a uniform pressure and 
temperature is obtained throughout the kiln, and 
the loss from unequal expansion and consequent 
cracking of the wares is almost if not entirely 


obviated. 
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APPARATUS FOR TREATING SEWAGE.—Henry 
Headley Parish, Rome, Italy.— March 26.—The 
invention relates to chemical means and appli. 
ances for deodorizing, disinfecting, and for con- 
verting into manure sewage and other fecal mat- 
ters, whether human, animal, or vegetable, of solid 


or liquid form. It consists in & compound com 


posed of charcoal and slacked lime, combined in 
certain proportions whereby the ends above enum- 
It also consists in a novel 


erated are attained. 
means for carrying out the process. 


SONNETTE.—George W. Sherman, Brooklyn, 
N. ¥.--March 26.—This invention relates to son- 
nettes or clappers such as are used as musical ac- 
It consists in the novel construc- 
tion of a sonnette or clapper with a spring tongue 


companiments. 


and attached hammer, whereby a louder and more 
lively action is obtained, and the action is brought 
under the more perfect control of the player. 


TREATMENT OF CRUDE OrLs.—Charles C. Men- 
gel, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Alois P. von Poehrnhoff, 
St. Catharine's, Canada.— March 26.—This inven- 
tion consists in a novel process of treating crude 
oil or petroleum for illuminating and other pur. 
poses, by causipg water in its liquid state, or 
liquide containing water,to be admitted drop by 
drop above oron the surface of the crude oil in 
the still, as or after said oil has been heated to the 
point or degree of distillation, and whereby the 
distiliate may be deodorized without the use of 
lead and sulphur. 

WASHING MACHINE.—John Key, Union City, 
Ind.— Murch 26.—This invention consists in the 
combination with a tub or trough, having a smooth 
bottom of inverted arched form, of notched and 
slit rubbers or washers pivoted radially to a shaft 
at the center of the arc of the tub bottom, so as 
to work alternately along it under the clothes to 
be washed, and effect their cleansing by turning 
them over and over, and repeatedly expressing 
the water from them, and allowing them to be. 
come saturated again. 

HOISTING APPARATUS.—Nathaniel S. McFar- 
land, Brooklyn, N. Y.— March 26.—This invention 
relates more particularly to double hoistways, in 


which two cars are arranged to travel in reverse 
directions simultaneously, and connected sothat the 


one car counterbalances and operates the other bv 
means of chain, with which either car alternately 
is londed. The invention consists in various novel 
combinations and arrangement of parts, whereby 
great efficiency and other advantages are obtained 
for said hoisting apparatus, and the cars are made 
to travel withan accelerated velocity. The inven- 
tion also includes a novel and advantageous cou- 
struction of brake for arresting the motion o! 
either car by clamping or clipping tlie opposite 
sides of the guides up and down which the car 
travels. 

POINT FOR DRIVEN- WELL TunEs. — Win. D. 
Andrews, Brookhaven, N. Y.— March 26.— This in- 
vention relates todriving endsor “ points,” provided 
With guarded induction springs, used for forming 
and operating driven wells. The invention con. 
eists in & ribbed or corrugated construction of the 
body of the “ point.” having a perforated covering 
surrounding it, with passages between the corru- 
gations and openings into the interior of the body. 
A driving end or “point” thus constructed is 
capable of being easily entered into and withdrawn 
from the earth, likewise affords protection against 
contact with the earth of its body or perforated 
covering, excluding sand and other matter from 
pressing on the covering or passing through its 
interstices, and, in addition to presenting a free 
and large inlet area for the water within a smal] 
compass, possessing sundry other advantages. 
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ABOUT twenty million pounds of foreign wool 

(from South America, Australia, and the Cape of 

Good Hope) is now on its way to this country. A 

portion is overdue and is daily expected. This 

quantity constitutes the bulk of that expected for 
the American market for nearly a year to come. 


IT is proposed to call at an early date a Grand 
Meteorological Congress in Vienna. The interna- 
tionalization of scientific knowledge, as applied to 
navigation, commerce, agriculture, and arts, has 
grown wonderfully since the famous Brussels 
Conference of 1852. 
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BRIEF NOTICES. 


PLACER diggings have been “struck” on the 
Colorado River, and pan out half an ounce to i. 
man per diem. 


THERE is news from Japan that a daily mii 
has been established between Yeddo and Yoko. 
hama. The railroad will be opened soon. 


THE miners are hopeful in the Utah silver dis. 
tricts. The snow is rapidly disappearing fron 
the canyons, and business promises to be brisk. 


THE price of printer’s type is now about th- 
same as in 1864, and from thirty to forty per cent. 
higher than before the war. The trade is lively, 
and profits are good. 


MINUTE crustaceans imbed themselves in the 
gutta-percha of the telegraph cables in the China 
Seas, and in several instances have destroyed 
their insulation. 


THE legal voters of Montpelier, Vt., want Mrs 
George W. Reed to be school superintendent. ang 
she declares she won’t. And so there is a dead 
lock at last accounts. 


SHARP dealers in Tennessee buy poor sheep in 
the country for one dollar, sell the pelts in Knox. 
ville for two and a half, and send the dried hams 
as choice venison to Chattanooga. 


THE trains on the European and North Amer. 
can Railroad were blocked by snow on the morn. 
ing of March 24. Three engines and a snow. 
plow from Bangor, Maine, helped them out. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS and Omaha are quarreling as 
to which is the legal eastern terminus of th- 
Union Pacific. If the courts ‘decide in favor of 
the Bluffs, Omaha says she will tear up the track 


DENVER, Colorado, has subscribed $30,500 to 
start a beet-root sugar farm and factory. Berts 
grown on the plains have developed highly sac- 
charine qualities where the alkali soil has not in- 
terfered with them. 


THE Harvard boat crew are going to have z 
new boat. It will be so made that the differen: 
weights of the men shall trim her, and the out- 
riggers will be arranged with reference to eacli 
individual aboard. 


ACCORDING to a Prussian newspaper, a carpenter 
and & mason in Berlin have been sentenced to 
prison for eighteen months because they built a 
house that tumbled down. Nobody expects such 
justice to be done in New York. 


THE principle of a proposed submerged bridge 
across the Bosphorus is that of a tubular tunnel. 
360 meters long,3 meters wide, and hung in anchor 
chains 9 meters below the surface, making for the 
coasts on either side with a gradient of 1 in 50. 


THE famous mule that hauled the trolleys in the 
1,100-foot level of the Belcher mine at the Com- 
stock Lode lately got lazy and would not work any 
more. Another mule has been sent down, and the 
animal on strike relegated to private life on the 
surface. 


ACCORDING to the New York Times, the num. 
ber of miserable clerks out of employment in 
New York City is lamentable.” If these men 
had knowledge of mechanical occupations, it 
would lighten their hardships, and be better for 
the industries of the country. 


À GERMAN, with an unpronounceable name, pre 
poses to convert sawdust into grape-sugar by 4 
well-known process, and then ferment and dizi! 
the sugar solution for the manufacture of brandy 
One hundredweight of sawdust, he says, will 
yield seven gallons of strong brandy. 
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The Largest Vineyard in California. 


THE largest vineyard in California is the Buena 
Vista, in Sonoma County, where there are 500 
wres of vines. The whole tract belonging to the 
Buena Vista Vinicultural Society covers some 
3,000 acres, on which there are several creeks, and 
sulphur, iron, and soda springs. An avenue a 
mile long leads to the houses, and on both sides 
are planted three rows of locust and mulberry 
ees. Of the latter there are some 3,000, exclu- 
sive of cuttings. The dwellings, men’s quarters, 
carpenter-shop, blacksmith-shop, stable, etc., are 
all separated so as to prevent the possibility 
of aheavy loss by fire. The company make dif- 
ferent classes of red and white wine, and 160,000 
gallons were produced there in 1871. Sparkling 
wines are made with the foreign varieties of 
grape. The press-house, near a hill, is three 
stories high and 100 feet square. The grapes are 
brought around on the side of the hill, and crushed 
in the upper story, while the juice is carried by 
pipes to the vats below. From this house three 
tunnels or cellars, 100 feet long each, are run into 
the hill for the purpose of storing the wine. The 
champagne house is also three stories high, and 
from it are two long tunnels running into the hill, 
containing at present about 60,000 bottles of 
sparkling wine. 

One one side of the creek, near the press-house, 
is the cooper-shop, where all the casks, which are 
made from the best Eastern wood, are put togeth- 
er, and on the other side is the distillery where 
the brandy is made. In the press-house cellars 
are large tanks holding from 1,000 to 2,000 gallons 
each, where they have wine from the vintage of 
1866 to date. Tunnel No. 3 is what they facetious- 
ly term the“ library," where they have casks of 
different kinds of wine of a variety of ages for 
the visitors to sample. On the main creek is the 
Willow House, where all the champagne baskets 
are made from willows grown on the ranch. They 
employ from 40 to 100 men, according to the sea- 
son, and have at present 46 at work. Every de- 
partment has its “ boss, who brings his report 
nightly to the superintendent, Mr. E. P. Cutter. 
The manager of the cellars is Mr. A. Ketz. "There 
are at present about 230,000 gallons of wine in 
the big cellar.—Pacifie Rural Press. 


Sugar from Grapes. 3 

GRAPE culture has become so extensive in Cali- 
fornia that some growers are at a loss to know 
how to profitably work up their surplus product. 
Recently in Tulare County, good success has attain- 
ed experiments in drying grapes for raisins, no 
less than five varieties being found suitable for the 
purpose. But the manufacture of saccharine sub- 
stances from ripe grapes is now exciting some at- 
tention, and it is found that not only can a sweet 
viscid substance be obtained simply by boiling the 
juice, but that crystallized sugar can be easily 
manufactured. therefrom. For this purpose 
the sweetest varieties of grapes are allowed to 
hang on the vines until they begin to shrivel. 
They are then picked, rapidly pressed, and the 
juice boiled to a thick sirup before any chemi- 
cal change can take place. The sirup is placed in 
tight casks and allowed to stand for four or five 
months, at the end of which time about two-thirds 
of the mass is found converted into sugar. This 
Product is not nearly as sweet as ordinary cane- 
sugar, being in composition identical with that 
made by a peculiar process from potato starch, but 
it is manifestly much more likely to be pure and 
of a better taste. The abundance and consequent 
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cheapness of all kinds of fruit in California afford 
great inducements for its use in the manufacture 
of new products, and the full development of this 
field of experiment and research would, in one 
way or another, add much to the agricultural and 
industrial progress of the State.—Hoening Mail. 
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Waterproof Qlue. 


Mix a handful of quick-lime with four ounces 
of linseed-oil ; boil them to a good thickness, then 
spread it on tin plates in the shade, and it will be- 
come exceedingly hard, but may be easily dis- 
solved over a fire, as glue, and will join wood per- 
fectly. 

Another strong and fine glue may be prepared 
with isinglass and spirits of wine thus :—Steep the 
isinglass for twenty-four hours in spirits of wine 
or common brandy; when the menstruum has 
opened and mollified the isinglass, they must be 
gently boiled together and kept stirred til! they 
appear well mixed, and till a drop thereof, suffered 
to cool, presently turns to a strong jelly, then 
strain it while hot through a clean linen cloth 
into a vessel, to be kept close stopped; a gentle 
heat suffices to dissolve the glue into a transparent 
and almost colorless fluid, but very strong, so 
that pieces of wood glued together with it will 
sooner separate elsewhere than in the parts joined. 
—Coachmaker’s Monthly. 


Some Famous Ships. 


THE Boston Advertiser in recounting the history 
of the Great Republic, wliich was built at Donald 
McKay’s shipyard in Boston, says :—‘ Here have 
been built more fast clipper-ships than in any 
other shipyard in the world. Here was launched 
the Lightning, the fastest ship ever known. She 
made the trip from Melbourne to Liverpool in six- 
ty-eight days, a time that has never been equaled 
by a sailing-ship. The James Baines and Cham- 
pion of the Seas were sister ships, and at the time 
of the great Sepoy mutiny sailed from Ports- 
mouth, England, with troops on the same day, and 
after one hundred and thirty.eight days entered 
Bomby on the same evening and at the same hour. 
Here originated that famous series, the Sovereign 
of the Seas, Empress of the Seas, Champion of the 
Seas, and Glory of the Seas. Mr. McKay has built 
one hundred and fifty ships, and in the year 
1855 and 1856, within fourteen months, fourteen 
were launched from this yard. Those were the 
palmy days of this now neglected branch of Ame- 
rican industry, when our yards were the glory of 
the nation and the envy of the world. The last 
ship launched by Mr. McKay was the Glory of the 
Seas, in 1869. She is of two thousand one hundred 
tuns, and the largest ship now sailing under the 
American flag. Since then the yard has been 
silent and deserted.” 
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THE Strait of Canseau, between Nova Scotia and 
the Island of Cape Breton, is two and a half miles 
wide. This strait it is proposed to tunnel at an 
estimated expense of two and a half millions of 
dollars, in order to connect the railways of Cape 
Breton with the main land. This scheme is pro- 
posed as part of a plan to run steamers from Glas. 
gow to Louisburg, the most easterly open port of 
Cape Breton. 


THE “blue spring" in Florida has a bottom 
eighty feet wide, and its outflow makes a river 
large enough for a steamer to float upon. 
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METAL MARKET. 
{Corrected weekly for the American Artisan.” ] 


New Lonk City, Saturday, Mar. 23, 1852. 


IRON. 
Pig, Scotch, No. 1 (cash), per tun ......... $33 00 @ 35 00 
do. American, No. 1 (cash)............... 35 00 @ 36 00 
do. do. A cc pane d e EXP ECQR 33 00 @ 34 00 
Swedish, ordinary sizes .................. 105 00 @120 00 
COUNTRIES  ouoesevo dade pes cs VwRaAA ERR ERO 72 50 @ 77 50 
MOOG ass ³˙Ü 2 888 77 50 85 00 
PWW •A—A ²˙ u Piet S2VRpESs 82 50 (5120 00 
e ere o aA Une à ei oa 95 00 Q — — 
CO S l 100 00 @145 00 
C111 ⁵˙q ePEPE VES REP C re 100 00 @125 00 
OU TOGE: Dae ID. -A (540 6 suns — 6%@ — — 
—— ͥ 0 TAS T E A — 7862 — — 
„ Sees wae cues — "Moo — 
STEEL. 
Bars, best cast, warranted, per d. — 18 Q — 19% 
BShesL- ]—ů̃ iůV RS ER E — 16 Q —— 
do. second quality... cioe cero dor sssi — 1556 — — 
GO; tnra quaii os usovoaa eS uh rues —12 Q — — 
cc C RR REC easy — 20 ð — 30 
Double-shear, warranted.................. — 18 Q — — 
“/ ͤ ue RE ERAI —— Q0 —— 
Montague & Co. (cast barg)............... — 15x4Q — — 
Machinery, róuñd Lo eceses eos uE tes aa ve — 11 Q — 18 
German. 7 ͤͥxß;ß0d qe Rav enbe anode —11 Q-—— 
do. Car — ðͤ m ˙ m — 10 — — 
dO: Aios b 6 o —90—— 
Blister, warranted.................. SEN —14 0 —— 
Un... COUR. ooo ott ene xYRSIA wane — 10 Q — — 
Jessop & Sons’, common................. — 17 3 — — 
ee osprests aen usd ouk axs — 2649 — — 
BUS Nr T ccuarteseussssunzeecsa — 2640 — — 
ZINC, 
Mussulman and American, per Ib 66 Q—39 
BOGE: DAP Ibrica 14b 34 RRat- A COUPES —22 @— 23 
Ain ĩ 6566 era oacicals d Ga may 8 — 16 @—17 
BOND Lehigh d ˙ ²˙Mc 69s — 7 Q — "X 
/ ²˙ A ER Pa A RE — 17 Q — 
Arbe den ln d P4: — 14 Q — — 
Wr 5 1500 — — 
. 2c 1250 Q — — 
LEAD 
American, per 100 Ib, 25 « v. 7150 @ 800 
... ²ĩ˙ ⅛ ͤ;ʒà 1 7 50 @ 8 00 
Bak eacóssoa ves · n 8.50 @ 90€ 
PING and BBetk.... ooo vea ett ary oes 8 50 G 9 0 


Trade-marks. 


Any person, firm, or corporation domiciled in the United 
States, or in any foreign country affording by treaty or conven- 
tion similar privileges to citizens of the United States, may, 
under the new law of patents and copyrights, obtain the right 
to the exclusive use, for thirty years, of any TRADE-MARK COn- 
sisting of any new figure or design, or any new word or new 
combination of words, letters, or figures, upon their manutac- 
tures, and otherwise in their business. 

This protection extends to trade-marks already in use for 
any length of time or about to be adopted. 


To obtain such protection, address 


Design-Patents 


Under the new law, aliens as well as citizens can obtain de- 
sign-patents for from three-and-a-half to fourteen years, at an 
expense of from ten to thirty dollars for Government tees,and 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollars tor agency charges; making 
atotal cost of from twenty-five to fifty-five dollars. These 
patentscover all novelties of torm or configuration of articles 
of mannufacture. No model is necessary for a design-patent, 


, 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


VOL. XIV. NEW SERIES. 1872. 


Each number ofthe AMERICAN ARTISAN contains 
sixteen pages of instructive and interesting reading matter, 
in which the progress of the Arts and Sciences 1s recorded in 
familiar language, divested of dry technicalities and abstruse 
words and phrases. In this journal ie published regularly the 
Official List of all Patents issued weekly from the United 
States Patent Office. Twenty-six numbers make a half-yearly 
volume of handsome and convenient size. 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN isa weekly journal de- 
voted to the interests of Artisans and Manufacturers, Invent- 
ors and Patentees. It is published every Wednesday,at 
189 Broadway (opposite John street), New York, by 
BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Solicitors of American and 
Foreign Patente. The proprietors of this journal respectfully 
announce that it is their aim to make it more instructive and 
interesting than any other similar periodical in the United 
States or Europe. 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN contains numerous ORI- 
GINAL ENGRAVINGS and descriptions of New MACHINERY ; No- 

ices of all the LATEST DISCOVERIES; Instructions in ARTs and 
TRADES; PRACTICAL RULES FOR MzcHANIC8; Description 
of REMARKABLE INVENTIONS recently patented in the 
United States and Europe; RELIABLE RECIPES, for use 
in the Field, the Workshop, and the Household; the 
whole forming an ENCYCLOPEDIA 0F GENERAL INFORMA- 
TION on Topics connected with the INDUSTRIAL ARTS, the 


PROGRESS OF INVENTION, etc. 


E. TERMS. 


TWO DOLLARS per Annum, or ONE DOLLAR 
for Sio Months, less than four cents per copy 
weekly, and to Clubs at the following, reduced rates: 


5 copies for one year....... 6 88 00 
10 fo „„ 13 00 
8 66 giw months.................... 4 00 
10 - SC Queue SR RAP RA TA RAYS 8 00 


Papers delivered in tne City of New York, by the carrier, 
$2 50 per annum. Canadian Subscribers should remit 


twenty cents extra to pay postage. 

To every person who remite us a club subscription 
of not less than eight dollars at the above low rates, we will 
send free by mail a copy of 507 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS," 
and an additional copy for every additional eight dollars. 


{Specimen Copies Sent Free. 


AppRESS BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 


?4blishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
189 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


United States and Foreign 


PATENT AGENCY. 


Messrs. Ba0wN, Coomss & Co., Proprietors of the AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN, offer their best services to Inventors, as 
Solicitors of American and Foreign Batents, Mr. Henry T. 
Brown, of this firm, has had more than £wenty.four years’ ex- 
perience in that profession, both in this country and Europe, 
and his long practice has made him personally known to 
thousands of Inventors and Patentees. The applications for 
the Patents upon many of the greater and more important In- 
ventions of the present century have been prepared by him. 
Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co., besides having had the long 
experience without which it is impossible to properly advise 
Inventors in matters relating to applications for Patents and 
all proceedings before the i atent Office g owing out of such 
applications, and to properly prepare the documents neces 
sary for such applications and proceedings, have such facili- 
ties forthe transaction of all branches of the business of Pa- 
tent Attorneys as enable them to promise an absolute cer- 
tainty of success in their efforts to obtain Letters-Patent for 
Inventions which are really new and useful. The best evi- 
dence of the manner in which the business is performed is 
that the “AMERICAN ARTISAN PATENT AGENCY," 
during the six years of its existence, has been the most suc- 
cessful institution of ine kind ever established. 


INVITATION TO INVENTORS. 


The principal Office of Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. is at 
189 Broadway, New York, opposite John Street, where all 
Inventors—whether resident or temporarily sojourning in 
the city—are invited to visit them. In most instances, no 
model or drawing of an Invention will be necessary on the 
first interview, as a mere oral description by the visitor will 
ordinarily suffice to convey such a knowledge of his inven- 
tion as will enable Messrs. Brown, Coouns & Co. to definite- 
ly determine whether a machine or process is new or old— 
patentable or not. 

Messrs. Brown, CoowBs & Co. are prepared to furnish to 
persons residing at a distance from New York—free of charge 
—writtén opinions as to whether Inventions contain any fea- 
tures of patentable novelty; to do this they simply require a 
sketch or rough model of the Machine or other Invention 
that is supposed to be new, together with a brief description 
of the same; and as soon as possible thereafter a letter of the 
best advice is mailed to the person desiring the information. 

‘hese opinions are formed from their own mature experience, 

and may generally be relied upon. In some few instances, 
however, it may be desirable to have a preliminary examina- 
tion made in the United States Patent Office in Washington, 
in which city Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. have a Branch 
Office for the transaction of such business as can only be sa- 
tisfactorily performed in that city. For this extra service the 
small fee of $5 is payablein advance. 


EXPENSES OF OBTAINING PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS 
AND DESIGNS UNDER THE 


NEW PATENT LAW. 


In making application under the new law of 1870 fora 
United States Patent for an Invention, the first instalment of 
the Government fee is $15, which sum—together with fifty 
cents revenue stamp-tax on the power-of-attorney—is payable 
in advance on applying for the Patent, and $20 additional are 
due to the Government when the Letters-Patent are allowed. 
The agency fee charged by Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. is 
from $25 upward, according to the l- bor involved, but in all 
cascs their charges will be as moderate as possible for the 
preparation of drawings and all necessary documents. This 
fee is not payable until after the application has been pre- 
pared and the case is ready to be fent to Washington, and it 
includes ail necessary services performed by Messrs. Brown, 
Coomss & Co, through their Branch Office in V ashington, to 
secure the sj eedy and certain issue of the Patent. 

l'atents for Designs can be obtained at a less cost than Pa- 
tents for Inventions, but these Patents only cover novelty of 
shape or configuration. They can be obtained for three and 
a half. seven, or fourteen years. The Government fees are 
payable in one sum in advance, and are $10 for three and a 
half years, $15 for seven years, and $30 for fourteen years. 
Messr . Brown, Coouns & Co.'s agency charges on Design 
Patents vary from $15 to $25. The Patent Office does not 
require models for Design Patents. 


NO EXTRA FEES. 


A leading feature of Messrs. DRowN, CooMBs & Co.’s mode 
of doing business ie that, except under some extraordinary 


and unusual circumstances, no extra charges are made in cam 
of rejection and subsequent successful prosecution. 


CAVEATS. 

Before an Inventor has completed his machine or improve. 
ment, he can cause a description of it—accompanied by a 
drawing, if necessary, and illustrating his invention so far as 
it is perfected—to be made and deposited in the “ secret sr. 
chives“ ofthe Patent Office as a ‘‘ caveat," which entitles 
him to receive notice, during the next year, of any applica. 
tion for patent made by another person on a similar invention. 
and gives him the opportunity to contest priority of inven. 
tion with such other person. The Government fee on a a. 
veat, under the new law, is $10, and Messrs. Brown, Cooxns 
& Co.'s charge for preparing all necessary papers is from $1) 
to $15. Caveats can only be filed by citizens of the United 
States, or foreigners who have resided in this country for 
one year and made oath of theirintention to become Citizens, 


REJECTED APPLICATIONS, EXTENSIONS, RE-ISSUES, 
INFRINGEMENTS. 
Messrs. Brown, Coouns & Co. also give special attention 


to the prosecution of applications for Patents which have 


been 7ejected in the hands of other attorneys; also, to the 
extension of expiring Letters-Patent, and to the re-issue of de- 
fective Letters-Patent, in all of which branches of business 
they have been eminently successful. They also give opi- 
nions on the infringement of Patents. 


MODELS, SPECIMENS, ETC. 

No models are required for design-patents, and in other 
cases it is left to the discretion of the Commiasioner of Ps. 
tents whether he will require a model ; but in order to enable 
the model to be dispensed with, the drawings require to be 
very full and plain, and the specification to be prepared with 
great care and skill, and it will be more than ever necessary 
that the inventor should employ a thoroughly competent at. 
torney. Meesrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. wit, whenever de. 
sired, and if it is possible to do so, obtain the permission of 
the Commissioner of Patents to dispense with a model. This, 
in many cases, will save the inventor much trouble and ex- 
pense in obtaining the patent ; but we recommend. asa gen- 
eral rule, that a model should accompany the application. 
Models, when required, must be neatly and substantially 
made of hard wood or metal—or if of soft wood must be 
painted or varnished ; they should not exceed one foot in 
any of their dimensions. 

Applications for Patents on Compositions of Matter require 
to be accompanied by specimens of the ingredients and of 
the composition. 

To enable Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. to properly pro- 
ceed with any application, the models—when required—or 
specimens should be placed in their hands along with the 
Government fee, or the first installment thereof, at the first 
stage of the application. The models or samples may be for- 
warded to Messrs. Brown, Coouns & Co. by express, care- 
fully boxed, and money may be sent by express, by check or 
draft, or by post-office money order. 


FOREIGN PATENTS. 

The facilities of Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. for obtain- 
ing Patents in the various European countries are equal, if 
not superior, to those of any other house in the United States. 
With regard to their qualifications for such business, it need 
only be stated that Mr. Brown has had the preparation of 
more European applications than any other person in this 
country. Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. have their ovn 
agencies in the principal capitals of Europe. A circular re 
lating to Foreign Patent business will be furnished free o: 
application personally or by mail. 


TRADR-MARRS. 

One of the provisions of the new law is that for the protec- 
tion of TRADE-MARKS8 by registration in the United States 
Patent Office. Heretofore, Trade-marks—except go far as par- 
ticular designs could be patented— were only protected ins 
loose and uncertain manner by the State courts; but uo 
the United States offers definite and certain protection for 
the term of thirty years, at a fee of $25. Messrs. Brows, 
CoomBs & Co. obtain these protections upon the most rea- 
sonable terms, according to the nature of the case. 


_ CANADIANS AND OTHER FOREIGNERS. 

The new Patent Law removes all restrictions which have 
heretofore existed against Canadians and other foreigners, ex- 
cept as to the filing of Caveats. Inhabitants of Canada may 
now obtain Patents by payment of the same Government fee? 
as are required from American citizens. 

Any further information that may be desired on any mat- 
ter relating to Patente, or to the new Patent Law, will be 
cheerfully given to any person applying personally or by 
letter to 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO,, 
SOLICITORS OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS, 
No. 189 Broapwar, New York. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


BAND SAW MACHINES. 


IRST & PRYIBIL, 
452,454, 456 Tenth Avenue, New Tork.“ 


BOILERS. 
T. BABBITT, on 


64 to 74 Washington street, New York. 
ALLEN ENGINE WORKS, 
One Hundred and Thirtieth and One 
Thirty-firat Streets, New York. 
IARRISON BOILER WORKS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hundred and 


GERE 
EMERY WHEELS AND GRINDERS. 
‘HE TANITE CO., 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


INION STONE CO., 
29 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


ENQINES. 


\LLEN ENGINE-WORKS, 

130th and 131st streets. New York. 
)JELAMATER IRON- WORKS, 

Foot West Thirteenth street, New York. 
IOADLEY, J. C. & CO., 

Lawrence, Mass. 


HOISTINO MACHINERY. 


TIS BROTHERS, 

848 Rroadway,. New York. 
V. D. ANDREWS & BR), 

410 Water Street, New York. 


HYDRAULIC JACKS AND PUNCHES. 


R. DUDGEON, 
24 Columbia Street, New York. 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY. 


[HE PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


‘MOLDING MACHINES. 


A. S. & J. GEAR & Co., 
56 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass. 


PATTERN LETTERS ANC FIQURES. 


KNIGHT BROTHERS, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y 


PULLEY BLOCKS. 


HARRISON BOILER-WORKS (Weston's Patent), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUMPS, 
GUILD & GARRISON, 
Williamsburg, N. Y 
HEALD, SISCO, & CO., 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
W. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 
414 Water Street, New York. 


ROAD LOCOMOTIVES AND STEAMERS. 


D. D. WILLIAMSON (Thomson;, 
32 Broadway, New York. 


STEAM HAMMERS. 
i. DUDGEON, 


2 Columbia Street, New York 


SUGAR MACHINERY, 
GUILD & GARRISON 
Williamsburg, N. Y. 


TUBE EXPANDERS. 
R. DUDGEON, 


24 Columbia Street, New York. 


WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY. 
Worcester, Mass. 
J. A. FAY & CO.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MS yy M — I d Con d. N. An 
udbury street, Boston, Mass., an cord, 
WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON, 
Worcester, Mass. 
RICHARDSON, MERIAM & CO., 
MU] Liherty ctraet, New Vork. 
MoBETH, EL & MARGEDANT. 
Hamilton, O. 
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Advertisements. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 


TWENTY CENTS per line, inside. 
THIRTY CENTS per line, outside. 


Eight words make a line. No extra charge for Cuts. 
ILLIAMSON’S ROAD-STEAMER HAULS 


ten to twenty tuns on an ordinary road. 
WILLIAMSON'S STEAM-PLOW plows at the rate of two acres 
per hour. For particulars address D. D. WILLIAMSON, 
2to 15 Box 1809, or 32 Broadway, New York City. 


RICHARDSON, MERIAM & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE LATEST IMPROVED PATENT 


Daniels & Woodworth Planing Machines, 
ec "en = EON Tenai 
ng, Mortis oring, Shaping. 
Vertical ad Circular Re-Saw- 
ing Machines, Saw Mills, 

Saw Arbors, Scroll Saws, 
pasar d Cut-off, and D Saw Machines, Spoke 
an Wood Turnin athes, and various 
other kinds of Wood-working 
Machinery. 


: CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LISTS SENT ON APPLICATION. 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER, MASR. 


Warehouse, 107 Liberty Street, New York. 
25.. Vol.11 


OHN E. BENDIX, PATTERN AND MODEL 


Maker, Room No. 13, New Haven Railroad Freight 
DON entrance in Franklin Street, opposite the Tombs, New 


ork. 

Models of any Design in Wood or Metal. 

Grates, Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, and Machinery 
Patterns made at the shortest notice, and on reasonable 
terms. 

Particular attention paid to Iron Architectural Plumber's 
Patterns. 1 Vol 14 tf 


Design-Patents. 


Under the new law aliens as well as citizens can obtain de- 


sign-patents for fromthree-and-a-half tofourteen years at an 
expense of from tento thirty dollars fer Government fees, and 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollarsfor agency charges ; making 
a total cost of from twenty-five to fifty-five dollars. These 
patents cover allnovelties of form or configuration of articles 


No model is necessary fora design-patent. 


of manufacture. 

5O7 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS!!! 
NO MACHINIST should be without a copy of 

“Five HUNDRED AND SEVEN MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS." 

This is by far the largest illustrated Table of Movements ever 

made. Published by, BROWN, COOMBS & Co., 189 Broadway, 

New York. Price $1. By mail, 12 cents extra. 


MACHINERY, 2 
Safes, and Mechanical Supplies, 


A. S. & J. GEAR & CO 


NASS., 


56 to 62 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON, 


ENT, GOODNOW & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 


PUBLISHERS OF ' PATENT STAR," 8ell Patent Rights and 
Goods of all kinds. 
Orders solicited. Agents wanted. 
Send stamp for copy. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THIS JOURNAL, each forming a 
valuable book ofreference,are now forsale. 

VoL. I., OLD Serigs’’—May,1864,to May, 1865—$8 50. 

Vou. 1.,‘*New SgRIES"—May to Nov., 1865— $10. 

VoL. II., New SErigs’’—Nov., 1865, to May, 1866— 62 50. 

Vou. III. New SEgRIKS'"—Mayto Nov.,1866—$2 50. 

VOL.IV.,''NagwSERIES"—NOv.,1866,to June,1867—$8 

VoL. V., NEw SERIES’’—July to Dec.,1867— $2 50. 

VoL. VI., New SERIES "—Jan.to June, 1868—$2 50. 

VoL. VII.,“ NEWSERIE8S”— July to Dec., 1868— $250. 

VoL. VIII., NewSERIES''—Jan.to June, 1869-52 50. 

Vou. IX., NEW SERIES“! - July to Dec.,1869—$2 50. 

Vou. X.. NEWSERIES'.— Jan to June, 1870-52 50. 

VoL. XI., NEw SERIES - July to Dec., 1870—$2 50. 

VoL. XII.,“ New SERIES "—Jan.to June, 1871—82 50. 

VoL. XIII.,“ New SERIES - July to Dee., 1871—$2 50. 
Covers for the AMERICAN ARTISAN,” $1; sent by mail, $1 12. 
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Address — 
BROWN, COOMBS & CO, 
Publishers of the “ AMERICAN ARTISAN p 
189 Broadway, New York. 


IPUMPS. 


Molding, Mortising, 
> TENONING AND SHAPING 
MACHINES. 


Band Saws, Scroll Saws, 


PLANING & MATCHING 
MACHINES, ETC., 
P For Railroad, Car & Agri- 
cultural Shops. Superior 
to any in use. 
„ Cincinnati. Ohio. 


& CO 


For Description, 
Price-lists, etc., of 
the Best aud Cheapest 


CENTRIFUGAL POWER PUMP 

ever invented, with overwhelming testimony in its favor, 
(15 pages of letters, over 300 references), send for new and illus- 
trated pamphlet (40 pages—free) to 
HEALD, SISCO & CO. 

Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
vium n gr sears Patr DEIA et Now Diane ayer 

ana ate Fair, held at New Orleans, over 

all Centrifugal Pumps exhibited. 5 Vol. 14 


Patent Band-Saw Machines 


Of the most approved kinds, of vari- 
ous sizes, to saw bevel as well as 
square, without inclining the table, 
by FIRST & PRYIBIL, 452 to 456 Tenth 
avenue, New York. Price $250, $275. 
$350, and $400. Three hundred ma- 
chines of our own make in operation. 
Send for circular. Manufacture, also, 
an improved saw-filing apparatus, 
price $30. Have also on hand a large 
stock of the best FRENCH BAND-SAW 
BLADES. 

1 to 26 Vol. 14 


ORTABLE STEAM ENGINES—COMBINING 


the maximum of efficiency, durability, and economy with 
the minimum of weight and price. They are widely and favora- 
bly known, more than 1000 being in use. All warranted satisfac- 
tory or no sale. ard dis circulars sent on application. Ad- 
dress J.C. HOADLEY & CO., Lawrence, Maas. Vol 14 


FIVE HUNDREO AND SEVEN 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS. 


BY HENRY T. BROWN 


This is by far the most comprehensive collection of mechani. 
cal movements ever published, and the arrangement of the 
illustrations and descriptive letter-press—which is entirely 
new—makes it more convenient tor reference than any other 
collection. It is the cheapest book on practical mechanics 
ever published. Price ONE DOLLAR. By mail.12 cents extra. 

A liberal discount allowed to canvassers. The sale in all the 
manufacturing cities, towns, and villages in the United States 
and Canada can be made so large as to render it highly remu- 
nerative to any enterprising persons who will undertake to 


canvass for it in those places. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


'* A peculiarly handy little manual.“ Neo York Times. 

„One of the most interesting publications of the presen 
year."— City Item, Philadelphia. 

"Weshould place this book in the hands of every inventor 
and mechanic.' —Am. Journalof Mining. 

“A valuable book for mechanics.“ Mining and Sctentif 
Press. 

“ Artisans, inventors, and students should get the work 
— Chronicle, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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" CARBOLIZED RUBBER," VULCANIZED, 


For Pump, Foot, and Delivery Valves, and 
Packing. 
ELASTICITY AND INTEGRITY PRESERVED 
BY THE INTRODUCTION OF “CARBOLIC ACID.” 


Gutta Percha and Rubber Manufacturing Co.,. 
14 to 18 Vol 14 os* Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York. 


DAVIS’ 
Recording Gauge, 


iñ Adopted by the U.S 
Board of Supervising 
%% Inspectors. SIMPLEST 
and CHEAPEST. 


BEACH'S SCROLL SAWING 


Machi'e, illustrated on page 200, Vol. XIV., AMERICAN ARTI- 
SAN, gives from Sy to 1,000 5% Inch strokes without jar, has 
improved crossheads, adjustable bed, blower attachment, and 
js built almost entirely of iron. Satisfaction guaranteed. Can 
be seen in rull operation at the office. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price-list. Address H. L. BEACH, 90 Fulton Street, 
New York City. Vol. 14 18 tf os 


AQENCY AT PARIS 
For American Inventors and Manufacturers. 


McKEAN & COMPANY, 
5 Rv x SORIBR. PARIS, FRANCE. 


— ANDREWS’ 


Centrifugal Pump. 


Can show 25 per cent. advantage over any Centri- 
Jugal Pump in Use. 


BEST & CHEAPEST PUMPS IN THE WORLD. 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 
414 Water St., New York 


16—Vol 8 tf o.8. 


 McNAB & HARLIN 
MANUFACTURING CO., 


Manufacturers or 


BRASS COCKS, PLUMS8ERS' BRASS WORK, 


Globe Valves, Gauge Cocks, Steam Whistles, and Water 
Gauges, Wiought-iron Pipe and Fittings, 
RASS AND COMPOSITION CASTINGS, 
15 Vol. 140 8 


No. 56 John Street New York. 


BALL X CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


R. Manufacturers of Woodworth's, Daniel’s, and Dimen- 
sion Planers; ae pomp ns Tenoning, Mortising, Shap 
‘ng, and Boring Mac ines ; Scroll Saws, Re sawing, Hand Bor- 
ing, Wood Turning Lathes. and a variety of other Machines for 
Working Wood. Also, the best Patent Dour, Hub, and Rai) 
Car Mortising Machines inthe world. £39^ Send for our Illus- 
trated aig vs 

RICHARD BALL. r. HALSTED. 

22— V ol. 12 


23 Vol. 13. 


WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD-WORKINQ MACHINERY 
Such as 

Woodworth Planers, 
Tonguing and Grooving Machines 
Power Mortising, Tenoning, Packing Box 
and Wood-working Machines generally. are notequaled. They were awarded the 
Nos. 24 and 26 CENTRAL STREET (COR. OF UNION), HIGHEST PRIZE 
WORCESTER, MASS. Atthe American Institute Fair, New York, and 
d trial Exposition, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE UNION STONE CO. 


Manufacture Solid Emery and Corundum 
A Wheels, Coarse Hand Stones for cleaning 
A castings and other rough work. Fast-cut- 
Pg ting OilStones for tools, to be used instead 


In Economy, Durability, and Fast Cutting,the 


UNION EMERY WHEELS AND HONES 


at the Indus- 
8—Vol 12 0.8. $ 


M 10-vol 1 


ent BRO 
— SEMECSKALLS ^ ly* o. 


E 


QUILD & QARRISON, Manufacturers of 


y of a grindstone. bine-grained Hones and 
Steam Pumps, vil Stonesfor utting a keen edge on tools, 
Vacuum Pumps, razors, etc. mery and Corundum Slips 

or various purposes. Artificial Stone Ma 


chines, Emery-grind- 
ers, Saw-gummers, Diamond-tools, Oi] Stone Holders, etc 
Bend for circular and price-list to JOHN F. WOOD, Treasurer, 
29 Kilby Street, Boston, Muss. Branch Office, 93 Liberty 
street, New York. 19 to 18 Vol. 14* 


Safety Store Elevators 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS IF ROPE, 
BELT, € ENGINE BREAK. 


No nice adjustment requiring constant attention. Price 
one-third lees than others claiming to be safe. Address 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO,, 


Manufacturers ot 


Engines, Boilers, 
414 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 


Hoisting Machinery for every conceivable use. 
23 Vol. 13 os. 


MANUFACTURES, PRODUCTS, AND ARTS, New) Improved Shaping-machine Attachment for 


Commencing Wednesday, May 1, 1872, and continuing until Lathes. 
Wednesday, May 22, 1872, every day (Sundays excepted) from | Can be used on lathes now in use without altering the Lathe, 
9 o'clock A.M to 10 o'clock P.M. and costs much less than an independent shaper. WM. E. 


OPEN TO RECEIVE GOODS APRIL 15 12 QASS, 61 and 63 Hamilton Street, Newark, N. J. 4t* os. 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIO MAT 1 TO MAY 22, 1872. I 


Ample LAE aps acl have been made for the exhibition of 
machinery in operation; tor the 9 of Manufactures, 
Products, and Works of Art, and for the convenience of Ex- 
hibitors. No effort or expense will be spared to make this the 


Largest and Most Satisfactory Exhibition Ever Held 
in the South. 


Our Building is located in the center of the city; itis of im- 
mense size, it fronts on two of the principal business streets 
of t ecity (St. Charles and Carondelet), and is perfect in its 
arrangements for the purpose. The Exposition will be held in 
the most delightful and healthful season of the year in this 
section. It will be open both Day and Night, and Is certain to 
attract alarge attendance 

At the close of the Exposition, the Building will be closed 
for ten days (until June 3) when it will be again opened as a 
Permanent Exposition and Salesroom for all Manufactured 
Articles and Works of Art and . For space in the 
Permanent Exposition 1 will be made independent 
of the First Grand Industrial F xposiilon above announced, 

Circulars, with full information, Blank Forms, etc., may be 
obtained by addressing 


The Southwestern Exposition Association, 
It os“ NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


HE BEST SAW-GUMMER OUT, ONLY $15. 
Emery Grinders at $30. $50, $75, and $110. Diamond 
Tools, $15. Solid Emery Wheels of all sizes. The above stan- 
dard goods are ALL of our own manufacture. Address THE 
TANITE CO.. Stroudsburg, Monroe County. Pa. II Vol18 o8 


OTIS’ SAFETY HOISTINQ 
Machinery. 
OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 


ro $ ork. 
— ao Broadwav. New Y 


Steam Engines, 
Vacuum Pans, 

And all the various connections, 
For sale at the STEAM PUMP 
WORKS, 

Nos. 26 28, and 30 First street, 


Williamsburg, N. Y. 
FIRST GRAND 


Industrial Exposition 


OF LOUISIANA. 


14—Vol 13 os.“ 


— ä — 


The Southwestern Exposition Association 


OF NEW ORLEANS, LA., 


Will inaugurate the enterprise for which their immense New 
Building has been erected in the busiuess portion of the city 


A GRAND INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION 


or 


Pumps, Eto., 


UY BARBER'S BIT BRACES.—ALL HARD- 
WARE Dealers keep them. 10 1y 


— — 


RIDER’S GOVERNOR CUT-OFF EN ME. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE DELAMATER IRON-WORKS, 
FOOT OF WEST THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
The prominent features of this Engine are— 


Economy equal to any. 
Perfect regula: ion of speed by Cut-off. 
ntire absence of delicate or eee mechanism. 


E 

Simplicity of design and non-liabjlity of derangement. 

Requiring no more care than common En 

NoTEÉ.—This improvement can be applie 
existing Engines. 

Descriptive pamphlets sent free on application to the 


DELAMATER IRON-WORKS, 


Foot of West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
19 Vol 18 tf os 


ines, 
in many cases to 


New York Steam Gauge 
Company, 


46 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


8 vol. 14, tt. 


STAN DARD TWIST DRILLS, EVERY SIZE, 
in lots from one drill to 10,000, at three-fourth manufac. 
turer’s prices. Sample and Circular mailed for 25 cents. 
HAMILTON E. TOWLE, 
9 to 14 176 Broadway, New York. 


WE warrant every Steam Gauge 


bearing our name and numbered above 12.0 0 
FOR A 
Ge See Crean WO YEARS 
UTICA STEAM GAUGE CO., Utica, N.Y. 


WV ANTED-—FOREMAN FOR AN ENGINE 


and Jobbing Machine Shop of thirty men near Bos 

ton. A systematic and thorough man, of marked ability. who 

tan eae the 3 of € ashoptothe best poseible ad- 

antage, may address, stating experience and references. 
GEO. THOMAS, Box 2,861, Boston, Mase. it os 


1 GRAY IRON CASTINGS, ALL KINDS, 


made to order promptly. Light Cast Goods as lalty. 
l4 to 17 os LI INGSTON & Cu., Pitiaburg, ud 


The Carpenter & Joiner's Hand-Book, 


THE ART OF SAW-FILING. 


Be H. W. Hotty, Practical Architect and Builder. These 
useful and practical li:tle books have reached the seventh edi- 
tion, and sales are ranidly n Sent posrpaid, on re- 
ccipt of price, 75 cents each, by the Author, 191 Fulton Street, 
New York. Itos’ 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


ON THE 15TH OF APRIL WE SHALL MAKE A GENERAL ADYANCE 
OF 15 PER CENT. ON THE PRICE OF “THE TANITE Emerr 
WHEEL." On and after the abore date Tunite Whees 
bs besold at 8 er E per cent. discount 

rom same, as ore. e e a corresponding ad- 
ucc 4 the Hep af à 
€ increasing demand for, and reputation of, THE TANITE 

EMEHY WH EL warrant its manufacturers in at last masing 
an advance from the price-list which they have held rigidly 
fixed from the very infancy of the Compa y. Constant care 
and unremitting attention, the employment of the greatest 
mechanical and chemical skill, and the most assidur us st: d 
of the wants of Mechanics and Manufacturers, have enab: 
THE TAN TE CO. to bring their specialty to t.e highest point 
Of perfection. Constant outlays are 3o pe to m et the 
novel wants connected with this branch of industry ; and this, 
with the necessity of maintalning and even increasing tke 
high reputation of these goods, calls fur a moderate Incresse 
in price. COMMON G^ops can be made for ordinary prices, but 
STANDARD GOODS, Of uniform quality, on whose perfectio «, both 
chemically and mechanically, not only the e onomy of the bw yer, 
bu: the ved safe y of his hands depends, can ouly be furni-hed 
at fullor high pri e. IT ts CHEAPER, SAFER. AND BETTER TO 
DKAL WI!H A COMPANY WHO MAKE A DISTINCT &PECIALTY 
BOTH OF SOLID EMERY WHEELS AND OF EMERY GRINDING 
MACHINERY, THAN TO RISK THE POOR XCONOMY OF BUYING 
CHEAP AND UNSATISFACTORY GOODS. Address 


" THE TANITE COMPANY,” 
Vol 14 13 tf os STROUDSBURG, MONROE CO., PA. 


PUMPS, 
Double Acting. 
Bucket Plungers are 

E the best. Send for Cir- 
cular. Vallcy Machine 
Co. Easthampton, Maas 


TROUDSBURG, MONROE CO., PA., 
18, 1872.—The Prices of The Tapite Co.'s Emery Grinding 
Machinery are this day advanced, as follows: 


The Tanite Co.'s Saw Grinder "WE . 2391. 
* -e No. 1. Emery Grinder è d Cm 
LI] 44 4t ee Ú on Table ^ k: 
LI] [I] s 2 44 [1] ^ z » á * 
[1] é é‘ 44 t on Table 4 - a 
ae 44 [1] 14 LI] " 2 Ps $119. 
SA " Diamond tools. gis. 


The general and great advance in the price of metals and sup- 
plies, together with recent improvements in addition to these 
machines, necessitates the above »dvance. Notwithstanding 
this advance, the above machines are the cheapest in the mar- 
ket. Take notice tha’ we make no charges for boxing or s- 
ping, and no charges for extra Rests. Each Emery Grinder is 
supplied (in addition to the two ordinary Rests) with one of 
our improved adjustable Face Rests, and one of our t 

adjustabie Side Rests. These Rests can be set at any angie. 


Address is 
THE TANITE CO,," 
Stroudsburg, Monroe Co., Pa. 
13 Vol. 14, t.f. 0.8. b 


|ERRACUTE MACHINE WORKS, BRIDGE- 


ON, N. J. PRESSES, Dike, and all FRUIT CANNER'S 
TvOLS a specialty. Vol. 1413-3 


RICHARD H. BUEL, 
CONSULTING MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 
7 Warren Street, New York. 


Prof. Thurston, of the Stevens Institute, acts as associate in 
consultation on matters of special Importance. Vol 14 13-16 
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BRIEF NOTICE. 


AN aerolite weighing one hundred pounds 
fell, the other day, at Atchison, Ky. 


TEN men were injured by an explosion in a 
colliery at Locust Hill, near Ashland, Pa., on 
March 25. 


DuniNG the past four years, the Erie Railway 
has brought forty-two thousand million gallons of 
milk to New York City. 


THE cotton-mills at Columbus, Ga., have thirty 
thousand spindles running, and pay from fifteen 
to twenty per cent. on their capital. 


ARGENTIFEROUS galena has been discovered 
on the Boulder Slope, Montana. The percentage 
of silver is low, but the quantity of lead is great. 


THE miners who stopped work at the Grass 
Valley, Cal., mines because of the introduction 
of dynamite, have recalcitrated and gone back to 
their employment. 


IN a recent bull-fight at Bilbao, in Spain, a veloci- 
pede was substituted for & horse by one of the 


Improved Water-pressure Engine. 

OuR engraving, which we take from Hngineer- 
ing, represents a very simple form of  water- 
pressure engine, designed by Mr. A. Schmid, of 
Zurich, Switzerland, and which is now being 
manufactured in England, at the Atlas Iron- 
works, Gloucester. The engine shown by the 
illustration has a 7-inch cylinder with 9-inch 
stroke, and it is calculated to develop 5 effective 
horse-power for each 100 feet of heid of water 
with which it is worked. It will be seen that the 
cylinder is oscillating, and that the face to which 
the passages from each end of the cylinder open 
is curved to an arc of a circle struck from the cen- 
ter line of the trunnions. This face is beneath 
the cylinder, and bears upon a correspondingly 
formed concave face, having in it three ports, of 
which that in the center communicates with the 


picadors “ with the most triumphant results,” but 


whether for the bull or the picador is not stated. 
SHAM diamonds of great size and luster are 


now manufactured in Birmingham, England, and 


sent out to the South African fields for “ salting " 
claims, just ag California diggings used to be 
sometimes salted with brass filings. 


THE trestle-work of a breaker at the Lacka- 
wanna coal-mine, Carbondale, Pa., about one hun- 
dred feet high, broke down on the afternoon of 
April 1. The timbers caught fire, and several 
persons were fatally injured. 


CENTRAL City, Colorado, gets bitumenized 
wooden water-pipes, with sides, one-sixteenth of 
an inch thick, from Rochester, N. Y. Bitumen- 
ized paper pipes were recommended by Alder- 
man Mechi, of London, à number of years ago. 


ONE hundred and thirty-eight suits have been 
brought against the owners of the Westfield, of 
which five have been decided against them. They 
propose to appeal on the contemptible plea that, 
the explosion having occurred on Sunday, on which 


trave] ig technically illegal, they are not liable for 
damages, 


keep what we may call the valve faces in water- 
tight contact. The trunnion bearings are also ad- 
justable for wear as shown in the side elevation. 
An air-vessel is provided on the supply pipe to 
absorb any shocks which would otherwise be 
caused by variations in the speed of flow through 
that pipe, and it is found that in practice these 
engines run with great smoothness. An engine of 
this class, with 5-inch stroke, has been run most 
satisfactorily at 200 revolutions per minute. As 
regards the duty obtained, Prof. Kronauer, of the 
Polytechnic School at Zurich, reports that, “as a 
member of the jury charged with the trial of 
twelve water motors (five cylinder engines and 
seven turbines) of different construction, he can 
state that this engine has surpassed all the others 
in regard of the percentage of duty and of sim- 
plicity of construction, the trials, which have been 


IMPROVED WATER-PRESSURE ENCINF. 


supply pipe, and the two outer ones with the | made with the greatest care and accuracy, having 


escape or exhaust. It will be readily understood 


the cylinder. 


formed in a pair of levers, shown in dotted out- 
line in th^ engraving, having their fulcra at one 
end on the engine frame, and connected at the 


given & useful effect of 89 per cent." 
how, as the cylinder oscillates, the water is alter- | 
nately admitted to and exhausted from each end of 
| 
The trunnions on the cylinder work in bearings | 


other end by a cross piece as shown. A bolt— 
connected by a pin and dcuble eye at its lower 


The engine 
is of very simple construction, and the proportions 
and general design seem to be excellent. 


The Ramie Plant. 


THE ramio plant continues to enlist considera- 
ble interest in many parts of the South. It is 
now generally conceded that it will be a profitable 


crop, more than sugar, cotton, rice, or tobacco, 


end to the engine frame—passes up through this | whenever & machine is invented which will be to 
cross-piece, and exerts a downward pull upon it ' the ramie fiber what Whitney’s saw gin was orig- 
through the intervention of an india-rubber wash- inally to the cotton fibet. A machine is all that 
er. By means of the nuts on this bolt the pressure | is neceasary to make it in a few years one of the 
can be regulated to just the amount sufficient to most valuable crops in the South.— Mobile Tribune. 
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Manufacture of Varnish. 

AS commonly constituted, an oil varnish consists 
of some hard gum dissolved in linseed oil. This 
is the substance of, the varnish, the two being re- 
dissolved in turpentine to afford the means of 
spreading them out in thin layers. As far as re- 
gards the ultimate value of the varnish, the tur- 
pentine is merely so much waste material. It 
may, if it be of inferior quality, injure tbe varnish 
with which it is mixed; but, however good it 
may be, it can do nothing to benefit or improve a 
varnish, which itself is in reality nothing but the 
mixture of various proportions of some one or 
more hard gums in linseed oil. 

Turpentine being applied for the purpose of 
thinning down the body of the varnish, and that 
body being, when cold, almost solid, has to be 
added whilst the mixture of gum and oil is still 
hot. The heat causing an increased evaporation, 
and consequently a loss of turpentine, the tem- 
perature is allowed to get as Jow as can be con- 
sistently with a perfect and complete admixture 
of the spirit with the matter being secured. This 
is, to some extent, contrary to the old-fashioned 
notions, but the varnishes resulting from mixing 
in the turpentine at a high temperature and at a 
low one being identical, the loss of so much evapo- 
rated material is not now taken as an essential 
part of the process. We have also one less risk 
of fire, since the whole varnish is now removed 
far from any fire, and out into open air when 
practicable, before the turpentine is added. The 
quantity of turpentine required under these cir- 
cumstances is much less than that stated in the 
various published recipes for varnish-making. 
Enough is commonly added to bring the whole 
mixture to a consistence a little stiffer than’ lin- 
seed oil. The loss by evaporation, whilst clearing 
and ageing in tanks, previous to its being sent 
out, gives it the amount of body which you are 
accustomed to see it have. The next thing to con- 
sider is the body of the varnish. Time would 
not permit meto give a complete description of 
the various gums which are or may be used. 

There is one gum, however, which has come 
very largely into use, and that is the “ kauri,” 
New Zealand gum. It is rather dull in appear- 
ance, but it is tolerably hard, and melts at so low 
a temperature that the dust and chips made by 
cleaning the outside of large pieces can be util- 
ized by a skillful man without the gum being 
colored by the carbonization of the woody matter 
in it. The varnish made from the better qualities 
of kauri have a very good gloss. When dry, 
they are pale in color; dry quickly; and they are 
not so liable to crack when exposed to the sun as 
better varnishes. After a few months’ exposure 
to wet, however, the whole of the gloss disappears, 
and though the protecting surface remains, it be- 
comes, through its abrasion, a harbor for the dust 
and dirt, and is thus rendered far from orna. 
mental to the place of its attachment. 

The temperature at which the mixture of gum 
and oil intended to be used melts is now recogi- 
nized as forming a basis for the temperature to 
which the oil is to be heated previous to the intro- 
duction of the melted gum, the whole running, 
when the two are fairly incorporated, being also 
kept much under the degree of heat which was 
formerly considered necessary. In fact, it is in this 
respect that the present mode of varnish-making 
chiefly differs from the modes formerly employed, 
the greatest care being now taken to Keep the tem. 
perature throughout the process as low as is con. 
sistent with perfect admixture of the severa] 
ingredients. 


The next point to which attention is to be 
directed is the apparatus used for the modern pro- 
cess of varnish-making. In the first place, iron 
vessels generally take the place of copper ones 
for. all. common varnishes, the bottom of the gum- 
pots alone remaining copper, as heretofore. The 
lower temperature employed is found not to affect 
the metal, and the introduction of impurities from 
that source is no longer feared. , 

In the next place, instead of heavy copper 
stirrers, light thin plates at the end of the rods 
are used to cut the gum, etc., the greater velocity 
with which they can be manipulated securing 
more perfect mixture than of old. 

In the third place, a tramway is laid down from 
the furnace in which the mixed gum and oil is 
heated, which usually runs from the shed into the 
open air. If, therefore, from any accident, the 
mixture takes fire, it can be at once removed to a 
place of safety, where it can be put out at more 
leisure. 

The boiling pot, which holds about one hun- 
dred gallons, has a closely fitting conical cover, 
which, if it can be put on, at once extinguishes 
the flame if it be not too far ahead. The last im- 
provement has only recently been introduced, and 
is not yet generally adopted. Two galvanized 
iron shafts are erected side by side; one corre- 
sponds with the gum-pot, the other with the boil- 
ing-pot ; the upper end of these shafts alike com- 
municates with the main furnace shaft. The 
lower ends are fitted with caps, which are so 
balanced by counterpoises that they can be slid 
up or down their respective columns. To these 
caps heads are attached at right angles which can be 
brought over, and which fit closely on to the gum- 
pot and boiling-pot respectively, and, when in that 
position, have free communication with the chim- 
ney shaft. The front of each hood is cut away 
and fitted with a diaphragm, slit in such a manner 
that the contents of the pots can be stirred, and 
is removable when it is desired to see into them. 

The advantages of this arrangement are obvious 
without further description ; in place of the work- 
men being annoyed by the dense and pungent 
vapors which escape from the heated gum and oil, 
the whole are removed, and nothing whatever 
comes into the air of the shed except at the time 
when a pot of the gum is being tilted into the 
boiling-pot, or when the whole has to be removed 
into the air. The reduction of smell, as regards 
the neighborhood, is so great, that in the compara- 
tively rare intervals when a disagreeable vapor 
does come off, the air of the yard mixes with it 
sufficiently to neutralize the effect exterior to the 
works. Old varnish-makers, standing at the fur- 
naces when they are in full operation, seem at 
first almost ata loss to know what stage of the 
process they are at, from the want of their ac- 
customed choking miasma.— The Cabinetmaker. 

— 4——— 

THE Street Railway Company of London labors 
under a peculiar disadvantage, its road being re- 
garded as a legitimate source of amusement by 
the boys, who use the institution as a means of 
exploding caps. 

WANTED, A WINDMILL.—Says the New York 
Evening Mail :—“ It is really singular that wind- 
mills have not been more improved upon consider- 
ing their antiquity. There is unoccupied ground 
for some mechanical genius to gain both fortune 
and renown by taking the wind in hand and direct- 
ing its force. "Throughout the great West, where 
mills and other labor-saving apparatus are needed 
& thonsandfold beyond what they possess, wind. 
power might be made an obedient servant." 


COMMISSIONER'S DECIQION. 


LEV STEVENS.— Er parte. 

Appeal from the Examiners-jn-Chief on an application for let- 
ters-patent for an IMPROVEMENT IW THE PROCRAS OF BURS- 
ING ABPHALTUM, Decided March 5, 1872.) 

INVENTION DISTINGUISHED FROM DOUBLE UBE. 


Merely to apply a device to another use than the one for 
which it was originally intended Involves no invention, an 4 
is simply doudle use; but when adaptation la required to s2- 
cure the new result, invention is presumed, and the new 
organization may be patentable. 

Machinery for superheating steam, and using it wher tus 
superheated for liquefying asphaltum for use as a fuel, and 
for atomizing it in the furnace: Held to be patentable, no:- 
withstanding machinery, in many respects identical, and 
yet requiring modifications to adapt it tothe new purpose, 
had previously been used for spraying liquid petroleam in 
a furnace by means of steam at the ordinary temperature. 


LEGGETT, Commissioner : 


The alleged invention in this case is a device 
for using asphaltum as fuel in producing steam. 
It is well known that similar and, in many re- 
spects, identical mechanism has heretofore been 
devised for burning fluid petroleum and other 
liquid hydrocarbons; but the applicant seems to 
be the first to successfully adapt this machinery 
to the burning of asphaltum. Liquid petroleum 
can be atomized or sprayed in the furnace by wet 
steam, or steam at ordinary temperature; but 
asphaltum can be rendered fluid only by & high 
temperature, and then must be atomized by a jet 
of superheated steam. Hence, to burn asphaltum, 
applicant needed to add to existing machinery an 
arrangement for superheating the steam, and for 
using this superheated steam in liquefying the 
asphaltum, and in atomizing it when it reached 
the furnace. With this arrangement he has se. 
cured a new and useful result. He can economi- 
cally use asphaltum as fuel in the production of 
steam—an end not before attained. 

Clark Fisher's device for burning the common 
liquid petroleum, patented July 23, 1867, is not 
capable of burning solid petroleum or asphaltum, 
and hence is not a sufficient answer for applicant's 
device, which will do it. 

To merely apply a device to another use than 
the one for which it was originally intended, in- 
volves no invention, and is simply double use, 
and not patentable; but when adaptation is re- 
quired to secure the new result, invention is pre- 
sumed and the new organization may Le patent- 
able. In this case the applicant has certainly 
done more than to merely apply Fisher's furnace 
toa new use. He has adapted it to superheating 
the steam, to liquefying asphaltum, and to spray- 
ing it in the furnace with steam superheated to a 
temperature that will unite with the atomized 
asphaltum and burn. 

The decision of the Board of Appeals must 
therefore be reversed. 

. The applicant, however, has failed to describe 
in his specification the true state of the art, as he 
has entirely ignored all that Fisher has done. 
When he amends his application so far as to dis- 
claim the invention described in Fisher's patent of 
July 23, 1867, his patent will be granted. 

— — 

A RAILROAD car and fifteen hundred barrels of 
petroleum were burned at the refinery at Gibson’s 
Point, Schuylkill, Pa., a few days since. The fire 
originated from the explosion of a still. 


EMERY WHEELS.—Owing to the large and in- 
creasing demand for their emery wheels and 
machines, the Union Stone Company of Boston, 
Mass., have opened a branch office at 502 Com- 
merce Street, Philadelpbia, with Jarboe & Rogers, 
agents, where will be found a full assortment of 
their goods. 
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STEAM CANAL TOWAGE. 
BY D. D. WILLIAMSON, MECHANICAL ENGINEER.“ 


THE advantages to be derived by the adoption 
ef a practical system of steam towage upon the 
canals of the State of New York have been too 
often set forth and are too obvious to need repeti- 
tion. The following official figures tell the whole 
story :— 

There are at present employed on the canals 
6870 boats, having a carrying capacity of 1,225,000 
tuns, and these transport annually 6,000,000 tuns of 
freight. The average value of first-class boats, of 
which there are about 4,000, is $5,000 each, and the 
value of the cargo averages that of the boat. The 
average speed including lockage is 115 miles per 
hour, and the trip from Albany to Buffalo of 350 
miles is made in ten days. i 
The average cost of towing is 38 cents, which for the 


$50 miles amounts tko rete $133 00 
Expenses of erew, interest, and depreciation in boat, 

etc., for ten days $12 rl ccc e ever nere 120 30 
Interest on COFMO....... cece cece cee cent ence tec eese onn 9 


Total cost of tranaport on per boat ꝗ 

In dealing with this problem of steam towage 
it is essential to recognize— 

1. This immense fleet of boats must be utilized. 
Many plans have been proposed which require 
boats built upon radically different principles from 
the present almost universal style. No system 
would be acceptable which lessened the value of 
the twenty-odd million dollars of boats now afloat. 

2. No damage must be done to the canal or the 
banks, neither should expensive alterations of 
existing works be required. 

3. The present cost of transportation should be 
reduced at least one-third, and the speed of the 
boats be doubled. 

The rapidly declining business of the Erie Canal 
became so painfully apparent that a year ago the 
Canal Board drafted a bill asking the Legislature 
to vote the sum of $20,000, with which their engi- 
neers might make trials of such systems as they 
deemed practical. Unfortunately this bill was 
get aside, and in its place a loosely worded act was 
passed, offering a reward of $100,000 for a success- 
ful steam canal-boat, and naming a commission 
almost entirely without canal experience to award 
the same. Although this new commission have 
done comparatively nothing, a number of inven- 
tors have made trial of their various plans at their 
own expense. Notwithstanding the statement 
made that over 700 plans have been offered (nearly 
all of which are of course only on paper), it is be- 
lieved that those entitled to consideration may be 
gtouped in four systems :— 

1. The use of screw. propellers either in the 
bow, stern, or under the boat.—In this group are 
combined the bulk of the great number of the 
plans offered. Every imaginable shape of propel. 
ler has been proposed, and one or two of them 
have been tried with considerable effect. The 
result of these trials, added to the countless 
attempts made for many years in England, have, 
however, confirmed the opinion of many advanced 
engineers, that it is a mechanical impossibility to 
Propel a boat with good practical results under the 
peculiar conditions of the Erie Canal. 

To be commercially successful, a steamboat, in 
addition to her own cargo, should be able to tow 
two first-class boats fully loaded at a speed of not 
less than three miles per hour. The frictional re- 
sistance in moving such a boat at the speed named 
is believed to be greater than the resistance which 
can be offered to the thrust of any form of propel- 


ler by the shallow water in which it must work. 
Ge eae ee 


* Paper read before the New York Bocicty of Practical Engi- 
neering, March 13. 1872. 
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An editorial in one of our scientific journals lately 
stated that the loss of power which is unavoid. 
able in the use of any propeller working in the 
receding waters of a narrow and shallow channel 
is estimated at eighty per cent / lt is this loss by 
the “ slip ” of the propeller which, even if not so 
great as the above, is still sufficient to prevent the 
success of the many plans based more or less 
directly upon the action of & screw against the 
water. 

The fact that the present first-class boats are 
built to fit as closely as possible in the locks, pre- 
vents the addition of any mechanism outside or 
under the boat, whilst their slight and inex- 
pensive construction would entail constant repairs 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We wish our readers to understand that, in freely publishing 
communications, we do not hold ourselves responsible for the 
opinions of our correspondente, inasmuch as we may occasion- 
ally publish views opposed to our own. 


MEsgRS. EDITORS :—I have read with interest 


when submitted to the thrashing of the screw and 


the vibrations of & high-speed engine. 


In the official report made within a month by 
D. M. Greene, Esq., the engineer appointed by the 
commissioners, it appears that the only steamer 
brought to the notice of the board was the Daw- 
80n, & boat specially constructed for Main's patent 
On 
the first trip the net average running speed was 
1:69 miles, and on the second trip 2:02 miles per 
hour, with an average expenditure of 22 horse. 
Mr. Main in a printed pamphlet claims to 
have made subsequently on & certain stretch of 


propeller. This boat made two round trips. 


power. 


the canal a speed of 3:04 miles per hour. Mr. 


Greene, however, pronounces her engine power too 


small, and argues that an expenditure of 28 horse. 
power is necessary for each boat. 


cargo she can in the space not occupied by the 
machinery and fuel. 

2. Hydraulic propulston.— The fact before men- 
tioned of the size and draught of the present 


boats forbidding the use of propellers outside or 
under the hull, has led many iuventors to propose 


taking water in at the bows and pumping it out 
with great force at the stern, expecting that the 
resistance of this jet against the water of the 
canal would give the required propulsion without 
undue agitation. Aside from the theoretical deci. 
sion that the resistance of water against water 
cannot compare to the resistance of a screw against 
water (the power expended being equal), we have 
the practical results to confirm it in the perform- 
ance of the British war-ship Water Witch. This 
ship was fitted with Ruthven’s hydraulic propeller, 
which is the best of its class. Another ship, her 
exact duplicate, was fitted with a screw. The 
engines were of the same power in both ships, but 
the result of their performances was fatal to 
hydraulic propulsion. The latter affords special 
advantages to a war-ship when in action, by hav- 
ing no screw to foul or to be disabled by the ene. 
my, yet its use has been abandoned. The compari- 
son of this system with a screw would be still 
more adverse in the shallow water of the Erie 


Canal. 
{ To be concluded.) 


— — 


Tnk Palestine survey corps have found many 
ancient tombs at Dagr-Tarif, oblong openings cut 
in the solid rock and covered by a stone slab flush 
with the surface. Cisterns of bee-hive form, also 
subterranean store-houses still used by the natives, 
have been discovered. 


TRE fields in California during dry weather 
sometimes catch fire, and hundreds of acres are 
burned over, causing the loss of thousands of 
bushels of grain. It is proposed to divide the 
land by belts of alfalfa or other green forage 
twenty yarda wide to prevent the extension of 
the fire over a broad area. 


The Dawson 
does not tow other boats, but simply carries what 


Prof. R. H. Thurston's letter assigning some of 
the causes of boiler explosions at a less steam 
pressure than the previous water-test indicated 
would be safe. 

No steam user can read his letter without the 
reflection that, in the opinion of the best informed 
scientists, there are at work in his boiler hidden 
agencies which may at any moment culminate in 
disaster, and which no ordinary strength of mate- 
rial or faithful workmanship can overcome. 
These agencies cannot be attributed to steam it- 
self, for its great elasticity and compressibility 
lessen the harshness of its contact with the vessel, 
while the additional tensile strength of the metal 
at the temperature of high steam increases its 
powers of resistance. While it is evident that 
he has assigned some of the immediate causes, 
I am persuaded that it is in another direction that 
we are to look for the original and remote cause, 
underlying all others, for the existence of the 
discrepancy under discussion, viz.,the violation 
of a fundamental law governing water in contact 
with heated metal by the malformation of the 
boiler. 

All the causes he has assigned for this dis- 
crepancy, and some he has overlooked, such as 
repulsion of the water from the plates, etc., etc., 
are but secondary, and consequential on the ab- 
sence of longitudinal circulation of the water in 
the boiler. Local agitation or circulation confined 
to the diameter of the fire-box does not accomplish 
the object,although it is attended with advantage. 
Circulation must be such as to alternate with ra- 
pidity the water between the extreme ends. With 
this feature prominent in steam-generators, many 
risks disappear which were once considered un- 
avoidable. 


The largest collection of facts bearing on this 
subject may be found in the monthly reports of 
the Hartford Steam-boiler Insurance and Inspec- 
tion Co., which are the more valuable as they 
were collected with the view of self-preservation. 
An analysis of these reports shows that a large 
proportion of defects found in boilers inspected 
by them would be prevented by a rapid longitu- 
dinal circulation of the water, especially as all the 
water can be forced through a drum so constructed 
as to form an eddy for the deposition of the sedi- 
ment. ` 

Increased safety and greater durability are not 
the oniy happy consequences attending this fea- 
ture in steam-generators. Greater efficiency of 
the steam is obtained, by.avoiding the priming 
consequent on the throw of water into the steam- 
pipe from the conflict between the ascending and 
descending columns of water in the same narrow 
ways. 

Hoping that he may soon find leisure to treat 


this subject more elaborately, I remain, respect- 


fully yours, F. A. Woopson, 


248 BROADWAY, New Yore CITY, Aprils, 1872. 
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DEATH OF PROFESSOR MORSE. 

WE herewith republish a portrait which appear- 
ed in our columns two or three years since of 
Professor S. F. B. Morse, the Father of the Tele- 
graph,” whose death on the evening of April 2 
we here sorrowfully chronicle. 

Samuel Finley Breese Morse was born in 
Charlestown, Mass., April 27,1791. He was the son 
of Jedediah Morse, D.D., author of a series of 
text-books on geography which for many years 
were standard works in the schools. Prof. Morse 
graduated at Yale in 1810, and afterwards went to 
Europe, where he studied painting under Washing- 
ton Allston and Benjamin West, and also gained 
such proficiency in sculpture that a gold medal for 
a model of Hercules was awarded him by the 
Adelphi Society of Arts. He was the first presi- 
dent of the New York Academy of Design, found. 
ed in 1826. While residing abroad, he was elected 
to a professorship in the University of the City of 
New York, and while on hia homeward voyage to 
assume the duties of this position he conceived 
the invention which has placed him in the fore- 
most rank among the scientists of the world and 
the benefactors of humanity. This turning of his 
attention tothe practical applications of science 
was, however, we are strongly disposed to believe, 
the result of a tendency inherent in his nature, 
for we recall a description given us by his brother 
(Sydney E. Morse, also recently deceased) of ex- 
periments made by the two when boys together 
in the propulsion of boats by' the reaction of a 
stream of water on the principle of the jet pro- 
peller. The circumstances that caused this taste 
fer applied science to develop at last in the pro- 
duction of one of the most important of modern 
improvements is thus described :— 

"On board the Havre packet Sully, which 
brought him home in October, 1832, the subject 
formed one day a topic of conversation among the 
passengers. Dr. Charles S. Jackson, of Boston, 
described an experiment recently made in Paris, 
by means of which electricity had instantaneous- 
ly been transmitted through & great length of 
wire. ‘If that is so, said Morse, ‘I see no reason 
why messages may not be instantaneously trans- 
mitted by electricity. Before the packet reached 
New York the invention of the telegraph was 
virtually made, and even the essential features of 
the electro-magnetic transmitting and recording 
apparatus were sketched upon paper. Of course, 
in reaching this result, Morse made use of the 
ideas and discoveries of many other minds. No 
great invention ever sprang complete and perfect 
from any one brain. Various forms of telegraph- 
ic intercourse had been devised before; electro- 
magnetism had been studied by savants for many 
years; Franklin even had experimented with the 
transmission of electricity through great lengths 

* of wire. It was reserved for Morse to combine 
the results of many fragmentary and unsuccessful 
attempts, and put them, after years of trial, to a 
practical use; and though his claims to the in- 
vention have been many times attacked, in the 
press and in the courts, they have been triumph. 
antly vindicated alike by the law and the verdict, 
of the people, both at home and abroad. Part of 
the apparatus was actually constructed by Prof. 
Morse, in New York, before the close of the year ; 
but it was not until 1835 that he succeeded in 
putting up an experimental lino, consisting of half 
a mile of wire stretched around and around a 
room, and exhibiting a telegraph in actual opera- 
tion. With this instrument he could send and re- 
cord a message only in one direction. By 1837, 
he had a dnplicate apparatus, and now he gave 


greater publicity to his scheme by an exhibition 
at the University. The invention attracted a 
great deal of interest, but very few persons could 
be persuaded of its financial value. At the close 
of the'year, Prof. Morse went to Washington and 
asked Congress for an appropriation to build a 
telegraph line from Washington to Baltimore. 
The House Committee on Commerce, at the head 
of which was the Hon. F. O. J. Smith, of Maine, 
gave him an attentive hearing and a favorable re- 


port, but the session passed without further action, 


and the disappointed inventor went to England 
and France. He met with no encouragement in 
Europe, and struggled on for four years longer, 
renewing his appeal at Washington year after 


year, and still hopeful in the midst of poverty and 


trouble. On the last night of the session in 
March, 1843, he left the Capitol entirely disheart- 


ened, after patiently waiting through the long 


day. But the next morning, to his amazement, 


he learned that in the hurry and confusion of the 


midnight hour the expiring Congress had voted 
$30,000 for his experimental essay, and from this 


sprang the success with which, in all its colossal 
proportions, the world is familiar." 


APPLICATIONS FOR. EXTENSIONS. 


OPPONRNTS of extensions must fle ritten objections in the 
Patent Office at least 20 days before the day-of-hearing ; and on 


that day, at noon, they must appear personally, or by proxy, at 
the Patent Office. and state the reasons of their opposition. All 
testimony —pro or con—must be taken and transmitted in ac- 
cordance with the official rules, which will befurnished on ap- 
plication. 
tioned for extensions (for seven years) of patents granted to 
them in the year 1358 :— 


The under- named patentees have recently peti- 


JOHN R. Marston, New York City.— Door-lock.—Patented 


June 15, SH: testimony will close on May 14, next; last day 


for filing arguments and examiner's report, May 24; day-of- 
hearing, May 29. 


THEODORE SHARTS, New York City.—Fire and Burglar 
Proof Safe.—Patented June 29, 1858; testimeny will close on 
May 28, next; last day for filing arguments and examiner's 
report, June 7; day-of-hearing, June 12. 


Henry H. 'ACKER, East Holliston, Mass.— Hand-drili.—Pat- 
ented June 29, 1858; testimony will close on May 28, next; last 
day for filling arguments and examiner's report, June 7; day- 
of-hearing, June 12. 


Louisa R. KETCHUM, executrix of WILLIAM F. KETCHUM, 
deceased, Buffalo, N. Y.—Zarvester.—Patented June 29, 1858, 
and re-issued July 25, 1871; testimony will close on May 28, 
next; last duy for filing arguments and examiner's report, 
June 7; day-of hearing, June 12. 


Bexas ConB, Chicago, I11.— Aaíiroad-car Seat and Berth.— 
Patented July 6, 1858; testimony will close on June 4, next; last 
day for filing arguments and exaininer's report, June 14; day- 
of-hearing, June 19. 


Amos BURNHAM, Taunton, Mass.— Railway Bridge Signalizers. 
—Patented July 6,1858; testimony wili close on June 4, next; 
last day for filing arguments and examiner’s report, June 14; 
day-of-hearing. June 19. l 


JOHN G. Pexry, South Kingston, R. I.—Sausage-filler.—Pat- 
ented July 6,1858; testimony will close on June 4, next: last 
day for filing arguments and examiner's report, June 14; day- 
of-hearing, June 19. 


AMASA HoUGHTON, Wauregan, Conn.—Spinning Frame.— 
—Patented July 18,1858 ; testimony will close on June 11, next ; 
last day for filing arguments and examiner's report, June 
21: day-of-hearing, June 26. 


VARANUS SNELL, North Bridgewater, Mass.— Heel-shaver for 
Boots and Shoes.—Patented July 20, 1858; testimony will close 
on June 18, next ; last day for filing arguments and examiner's 
report, June ?8; day-of-hearing, July 8. . 


ManIXTTE SMITH, administratrix of GEORGE R.8xiTBH, de- 
ceased, Ithaca, N. Y.— Railway Switch.—Patented July 20, 1858, 
and re-lssued Dec. 17, 1867; testimony will close on June 18, 
next; last day for filing arguments and examiner's report, 
June 28; day-of-hearing, July 3. 


HEN RT BLANDY and FREDERIOK J. L. BLANDY, Zanesville, 
Ohlo.—Steam-engine.—Patented August 3, 1858; testimony will 
close on July 2, next; last day for flling arguments and exam- 
iner’s report, July 12; duy-of-hearipg, July 17. 

 HEeNBY A. Roberts, Boston, Mass.—Z7ce Stand.—Patented 

August 24, 1858; testim ny will close on July 23, next; last day 
for filing arguments and examiner's report, August 2; day-of- 
hearing, Aug. 7. 

LEONARD BAILEY, New Britain, Conn — Method of securing 
Plane-irons to the Stocks of Bench Planes.—Patented Aug. 81, 
1858; testimony will close on July 30, next; last day for filing 
arguments and examiner's report, August 9; day-of-hearing, 
August 14. 


OFFICIAL LIST OF PATENTS 


ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES 
PATENT OFFICE 


For the Week ending April 2, 1872, 


AND EACH BEARING THAT DATS. 


( Reported officially for the American Artisan." 


PATENT CLAIMS, DRAWINGS, AND SPECIFICATIONS.— Owing 
to the constantly increasing number A patents issued, we 
have—as wa must have done sooner or to pub- 
lish the Claims, and instead prin d we publish the names of 
the patentees, with the titles of inventions, with de- 
scriptionson another page of some of the more important in- 
sentions 7 but we are prepared to furnish immediately on 
application. or by return mail, w requested by letter, a 


py of the claims of any nd patent, for 7d cents. 
We iso furnish a printed copy of the whole specification of any 
patent issued since November 30, 1866, for - — $1835 


We will also supply a sketch of the parts claimed in any patent, 


or a full copy of the drawing thereof, at charges varying 
from $) upwards. 


ADVICE TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


Whenever asked, we will promptly send, gratis, our recently pub- 
lished pamphlet, entitled * IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR 
INVENTORS AND PATENTEES," containing details of the 
proceedings necessary to be taken by inventors desirous of ob- 
taining Letrers- Patent in the d States. Also, Instruc- 
sions to Patentees concerning Re-issues, Extensions, In- 
fringements, Foreign Patente, etc. 


Address BROWN, Coomss & Co., Solicitors of American and 
Foreign Patents, 189 Broadway, New York. 


195.113. —MvsIC-LEAF TURNER.—Charles I. Adkins, Pataskala, 
Onto. 


125,114.—LiQUID-METER — John 8. Barden, assignor of one-half 
his right à Albert F. Allen, Providence, R. I. 


J15.—PARALLRL RuLER.—Theodore Bergner, assignor to 
vanes W. Queen & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. j 


125.116. —N CK TIE HoLDzER.—Alonszo F. Bixby, Decatur, Il. 
125.117. WROUGHT-IRON BRIDGE.—Alfred P. Boller, Orange, 
N. J. 


125,118.—COVER AND TRAP FOR SEWER-BABINS.—William H. 
Chase and George White, Washington, D. C. 


125.119 —CoMBINED BRAKE AND 8TARTER.—Joseph A. Cody, 
New York City. 


125.120. —ÉHoG- TRAP.—Jeremiah J. Cox, Woodhull, Ill. 


125,121.—M ACHINE FOR PUNCHING METAL8S.—Ed ward Craddock, 
London, England, assignor to George Augustus Thomson, 
Uniontown, Pa. 

125,122. —-MaNUFAOTURE OF IMITATION MARBLES.—George Da- 
vey, London, England. 


125,128,—MoRTIsING MaCHINE.—Edwin Dayton, Meriden, Conn. 


125,124.—KNIFE-SCOURING BOARD.—Edgar Deming, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y 
125.125.—COMPOSITION FOR THR MANUFACTURE OF DRAIN- 


PIPES, TILE, ETC.—Charies J. Eames, New York City. 
135,126.—ToY WaGon.—Henry W. Eastman, Baltimore, Md. 


125,127. —BREECH-LOADING FIREARM.— William H. Elliot, New 
York City. 


125.129.—A RCH FoR BRrpGES.—Daniel Forargue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


125,129.—CLOTHES-WRINGER.—Albert H. Goss, Auburn, N. Y. 
125,130. —MM ACHINE FOR BENDING Woop.--Oliver W. Griffiths, 
Charlestown, Mass. . 
125,131.—Icg PLow.—George B. Gruman, Ridgefield, Conn. 
FFV W. Harris, Providence. 


125,133.—LUBRICATING-OIL CuP.—Aaron Higley, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


125134.—CovgRING OF WurPs.—David Holmes, Westfield, 
Mass. 


125,135.—HtD& AND FULLING MILL.— Sylvanus Hussey, assignor 
to himself and Sellen, Adams & Co., Gowanda,N. Y. 


125.1136.—LINE AND BSTRAP HOLDER.—Frank W. Jay, Canton, 
Obio. i 


125,187.—CUTTING-TOOL FOR THR MANUFAOTURE OF CRACK- 
LINGS FROM KoasteD PoRK.—Louis F. Lannay, Baltimore, 
Md. 


125,1138.—HoT-BLAST OvEN.—Hichard Long, Pittaburg, Pa. An- 
te-d ted March 16, 1872. 2 


125,189.—COOLER FOR SODA-WATER AND OTHER LIQUIDS.—John 
Matthews, New York City. Ante-dated March 16, 1872. 


125,140.—GENERATING AND UTILIZING STEAM AND THE PRO- 
DUCTS oF COMBUSTION.—Thomas McDonough, New York 
City. 


125,141. GSSTEA M-HRATING APPARATUS FOR PREVENTING TOR 
ACCUMULATION OF SNOW AND log UPON RAILWAYS AND 
STREETS. —Rutger B. Miller, Utica, N. 1. 

125,142. - PoULTR Y-COoOP.— Mark Potter, Girard, Pa. 

125.143.— FURNACE FOR S8MKLTING, FUSING, AND ROASTING 
Orgs.—Jolin M. Reid, assignor of two-thirds his right to M. 
Riddell and H. McDonald, Alleghany City, Pa. Ante-dated 
Feb. 12, 1872. 

125,144.—M ANUFACTURB OF BRICKS, TILES, ETC.—-John M Reid. 
assignor of two-thirds his right to M. Riddell and H. Mce- 
Donald, Pittsburg, Pa. 

125,145 —APPARATUS FOR FINISHING TUXDLERS.—Daniel C. 
Ripley, Fittsburg, Pa. : 

195,146.— " RULT-PACKING IMPLEMENT.—Charl+s C. Roberts, Per- 
rysburg, Ohio. 

125.1471.— FURNACR FOR MELTING IROX. George H. Sellers, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

125,148.—BoILer-FURNACK —Berjamin F. Smith, New Orleans, 
La. Ante-duted March 13, 1872. 

125,149.—MACHINE FOR SLITTING MaTOHES.—Manasseh Smith 
and James €. Jordan, Portland, Maine. 


E T. Staples, Uladon 8prings, 
Ala. 


128.151. El. rœO- MAN. Isaac P. Tice, New York City 
Ante-dated Mareh 15, 1872. 
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125,152. —L tQUID-M ET £E.—I8aac P. Tice, New York City. 


125.153.—P ROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 
a oF LEKAD.—H. Augustus Whiting, San Francisco, 
al. 


125,154.—CONSTRUOTING LINKS FOR VALVE-GEAR FOR STEAM- 
ENGINES.—JOseph A, Wildman, Chicago, III. 


125.155.—8TKAM-COOKING APPARATUS.—Levi K. Williams, Hud- 
son, Mich. 


125,156. —E A RTH-CLOSET.—Robert S. Williams, Norristown, Pa. 
x e rene ween W. Yarrell, Garysburg, 


— —FRIOTIONAL BRAKE.—Pierce W. Yarrell, Garysburg, 


125.150.—M ACHINE FOR GRINDING CLAY, KTC.—Abram Alexan- 
der, a8signor to himself, Joseph A. Robinson, and James Ew- 
ing, Pittsburg, Pa. Ante-dated March 26, 1872. 


125,160.—Rook AND ORE CRUSHING KOLL.—Abram Alexander, 
assignor to himself, Joseph A. Robinson, and James Ewing, 
Pittsburg, Pa. Ante-dated March 26, 1872. 


125,161.—Sa8H-HOLDER.— William W. Amos, Olathe, Kan. 


125,162.—MACHIN® FOR CLARIFYING. MIXING, AND BLEACHING 
Lagp.—Oscar J. Backus, San Francisco, Cai. 


ö BUILDING.—Joseph J. Bartlett, New York 

* ty. — 

125,164, —H vB. FOR CARRIAGE-WHEEL!.—Isaac E. Bower, Bain- 
bridge. Ga. 


125.165. —GLAS8-BLOW ER'8 MOLD.—Samuel R. Bowie, New Bed - 
ford, Muss. 


125,166.—GA8-ENGINE.—George B. Brayton, Boston, Mass. 
125,167. —DrTCHING MACHINE.—Henry Carter, Aylmer, Canada. 


125.168.—CoMB(NED LATOH AND LOCK FOR SLIDING-DOOKS.— 
Charles W. Chappel, Watertown, Wis. 


125,109. -GRAIN-BIN.—Lewis S. Chichester, assignor to Charles 
F. Chichester, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


125,110.—P R£PA RING GRAIN FOR GRINDING.—Lewis S. Chiches- 
ter, New York City, assignor to Charles F. Chichester, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


125.1711, —ÉG RAIN SCOURER AND HuULLER.—Lewis S. Chichester, 
assignor to Charles F. Chichester, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


135,1712.—8C0U RING AND HULLING MaACHINE.—Lewis 8. Chiches- 
ter, assignor to Charles F. Chichester, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


125.173. MEDICAL COMPOUND OR CAPSICUM PLASTEKS.—James 
Coddington and Isaac Coddington, New York City. 


125,174. -THROTTLE-VALVE STAND AND STEM.—Jolin W. Com- 
pant and Engelbert Krauskopf, Fredericksburg, Tex. 


125,175. —-MANUFACTURE OF Hose AND TUBING FOR WATER, 
STEAN, AND OTHER FLUIDS.—Syduey P. Cook, San Francis- 
co, Cal. 


125,16. -CTREKADLE FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—Frederick Hobbs 
Cooinbs, Bangor, Me. 


125,177.—PIsTON-PACKING FOR PRINTING-PRESSES.—Calvert B. 
Cottrell, Westerly, R. I. 


125,178.—STAMPING AND HAMMERING MACHINE.—George D. 
Crocker, Virginia City, Nev. 


125,179.—CoUNTING-REGISTER FOR LocoMoTIvEs.—Edward P. 
Curtiss, Cleveland, Ohio. 


125.180.—P£RMUTATION Lock.—George L. 
Mass. 


125,181.—MACHINE FOR COMPRESSING PUDDLEBS’ 
James Dangerfield, New Albany, Ind. 


125,182. —-BRIDG E.—JOhn H. Diedrichs, Richmond, Va. 
125,183. CHA Y-CARRIER. —James B. Drake, Indianapolis, Ind. 
hi. oc md MacHINE.—John Kckerson, Spring Valley, 


Damon, Boston, 


BALLS.— 


125,155. —PLow.—Samuel A. Fanning, Jacksonville, III. 


1235,186.—D Kk VICE FOR MOLDING DOYETAILS.—Amon L. Finch, 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 


125,157.—D £M1JOHN.—George W. Foster and Charles W. Foster, 
Charlestown, Mass. 


125,188.—KNAPSACK ATTACHMENT.—James $. Foy, assignor to 
Wilson & Stell wagen, Philadelphia, Pa. 


125,189.—F ENCE-POST.— Augustus M. Freeman, Charles P. Idell, 
and Bergen Vanderhoven, Metuchen, N. J. 


: 125,190.—WasHINe MACINEK.— Joseph C. Grannan, assignor of 
one-half his right to Wm. A. Bitner, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


125,191.—S8PRING FOR RAILWAY-CAR BurFrFkRS.—John Halde- 
man, West Point, Va. 


1235,1192.—W ASHING MACHINE.—Grove M. Hall and Lawrence 
White, Orford, Iowa. 


25,193. —COLKANING AND PURIFYING BEER-BARRELS.— William 
Harvey, Waterville, assignor of one-half his right to Sainuel 
Finn, Utica, N. Y. 


125,194.—C A RBU RETER.—Horace Holton, St. Louis, Mo. 
125,195.—FOLDING-CHAIR.—Henry James, North Adams, Mass. 


125,196.—N AIL- PLATE NIPPER.—George B. Johnson, assignor to 
Dennis D. McCoy, Wheeling, W. Va. 


1295,197.—GRAPE CRUSHER AND Sr£EMMER.—George Johnston, 
Sacramento, and William F. Johnson, Folsom, Cal. 


125,198.—DivipkR ATTACHMENT FOR HaARVESUKRS.—John H. 
Kelier, Boalsburg, and Daniel F. Luse, Center Hall, Pa. 


125,199.—E A RTH-SCRAPRR.—Micliael Kelly, Fairfleld, Vt. 


125,200.—BLACKING-BRUSH, ETC.—Hugh S. Kerr, Philadelphia, 
a. 


125,201.—-TREADLE FOR S&WING-MACHINKES.—Rufus Leavitt 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


125302.—GUIDE-SLIDE FOR CAMERA-BXES.—Otto Loehr, New 
York City. Ante-dated March 19, 1872. 


125,208.CExTENSION LATHE CARRIEE.—William A. Lorenz, 
Newark, N.J. 


125,204.—STENCIL PLATE.—John MeCullagh, New York City. 


125.203.—DEVIOꝶE FOR PROPELLING CANAL-BOATS.—Thomas K. 
McDonell, San Francisco, Cal. 


125,206. -Ca KRIAGE-WHEEL.—Charles A. Miller, Urbana, Ohio. 


Oe ple CANAL-BOATS.— WIlson P. More, Mores- 

ville, N. Y. 

125,208.— DovGn-BoARD.—Harris F. Morse. assignor to himself 
and Charles Trefethen, Manchester, N. H. 


mon aie MACHINX.—Jares W. Moyer, Cooperstown, 


125,210.— toP£-RAILWAY.—-Julius Hermann Müller, Vienna, Aus- 
tria, assignor to Francis Felbinger, Pittsburg, Pa. 


125,211.—WasHING MACHINK.—Mrs Sarah Mundy (administra- 
trix of James H. Mundy, deceased) and Robert P. McCon- 
aughy, Washington, Iowa. 


125,12. —MANUFAOTURE OF [RON FROM MILL-CINDER.—Charles 
Motier Nes, York, Pa. 

125,2138.—FasT&ntIne FOR BeLts.—Harry Norfolk, assignor of 
one-half hls right to Jacob B. Frank, Vicksburg, Miss. 


125,21.—H k kr. FUR Boots AND SHows,—Charles B. Norton, Crit- 
tenden, N. Y. 
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125,215.—SAWING MACHINE.—Safaryne W. Nyce, 
Grove, Pa. 


125,216.—Horsk Hay-RAKE.—Linus A. Paddock, Pecatonica, Ili 

125,217.—CORN-SHELLER.—Asahe] H. Patch, Hamilton, Mass. 

125,718. —WATER-CLOSET.—Charles Perkes, assignor to himself 
and Thomas Jefferson Close, Philadelphia, Pa. 


125,719, - GA 1TK R.— William E. Putnam, assignor to W. E. Put- 
nam & Co., Boston, Muss. 


Blooming 


125.220.—DEVICE FOR CLOSING THK MOUTHS OF Casks.—John 
A Rider, South Newmarket, N. H. Ante-dated March 26, 
[E 


125,221. —P IPK-TONGS.--James E. Roache, New York City. 
A Hook. — William Sassaman, Hightstown, 


Mi Hi Lock FOR VALISES, ETC.—Keinhard Schmitt, Newark, 


125:4.—PROPELLING Srreet-cars.—Joseph L. Simms and 


William T. Duvall, Georgetown, D. €. 
r E&£R.—Marshall P. Smith, Baltimore, 


125,226 —LockING-wASHkR.—Hiram C. Stouffer, East Lewis- 
town, Ohio, 


125,227.—C LoTu¥s-DRIER.—Anson C. Stowe, San José, Cal. 
te-dated March 21, 1872. 


125.228.—-RUBBER COVER FOR FLAT-BELT PULLEYs.—Johno 
W. Sutton, Akron. Ohio. 


ee ee FiREARM.—Joln F. Thomas, Ilion, 


An- 


125.230, 6 RU FFLING ATTACHMENT FOR SEWING-MACHINES.— 
Edwin J. Toof, Fort Madison, Iowa. 


125.231.—RUFFLING ATTACHMENT FOR SEWING-MACHINKS.— 
Edwin J. Toof, Fort Madison, Iowa. 

125,232.—COMBINED PROPELLER AND FIRE-EXTINGULSHER.— 
Allen Turner, Bronson, Mich. 

125,233. —MaTTRESS-STUFFKR.--Thomas A. Watson, assignor to 
himself aud A. H. Phillips, Brenham, Tex. 

125,731 —GrLAsSs-MoLD.—Frederic A. Weise, Baltimore, Md., 
assignor to himself and John H. King, Washington, D. €. 

125,235.—C A RR1AGE-STKP.—Ed ward Wells, New Haven, Conn. 

125,236.—HINGK FOR CARRIAGE-DOOR.—Edward Wells, New 
Haven, Conn. 

125,°37.—Tua@-cLip.—Jolin B. Welpton, Tabor, Iowa. 

125,983.— TH RA SHING MACHINK.—Seth Wheeler, Albany, N. Y. 

125,239.—-M aKING PIVOT-HOLES IN KEYS OF MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS.—Saliion H. Wilder, assignor to William A. Reed. 
Deep River, Conn. 

125,240 —MACHINE FOR CLEANING AND FINISHING CARPKTS.— 
John Wilkinson, Jun., Leeds, England. 

125.241.—COFFKE-ROASTER.—Benjumin I. 
Mich. 

125,242.— BILLIARD-REGISTER.—Frank M. Wood and George 
Geer, Galesbury, Lil. 

ea BAUR M. Young and Philipp Brand, Jackson 
ville, III. 

125.24.— B t1DG E.—John Zellweger, Louisville, Ky. 

125,45.—MANUFACTURE OF IkON.—John Absterdam, 
York City. 

125,246.—HaIR FOR STUFFING CUSHIONS, ETC.— William Adam- 
son, Philadelphia, Pa. 


125,247.—TRKATING VEGETABLES FOR Foop.—William Adnin- 
son and Charles F. A. Simonin, assignors to the said Adanson, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


125,248.CP&ESERVING MEAT ror Foop.—Wiliiam Adamson 


and Charles F. A. Simonin, assignors to the said Adamson, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


125,249.—ExXTRACTING Svu@ak FROM SWEET POTATOKS AND 
OTHER VKGETABLE SUBSTANCES.—William Adamson and 
t harles F. A. Simonin, assignors to the said Adamson, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


a ern BED-BoTTOM.—Sidney B. Andrews, Chicago, 


Williams, Lansing, 


New 


* 
125.25 1.—PROO RSS FOR PREPARING WOOD FOR ROOFING, ETC.— 
Thurman Bailey, Bridport, Vt. 


125,252 —SHIPPING APPARATUS.—Cyrus W. Baldwin, assignor 
to American Boot and Slioe Machine-works, Boston, Mass. 


175,253. —C Lo TH K5s-PIN.—Tiioinas C. Ball, Bellow’s Falls, Vt. 


125.254.—M ANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL STONE.—Charles J. 
Bandman, Union, N. J. A 


125,255 —BricK MACHINK.—Herman C. Bankerd, Morgantown, 
West Va. A 


125,256.—8TOP MOTION For ELxVATORS.— Henry E. Bathrick, 
Boston, Mass. 


125,257.—MANUFAOTURE OF SHEKT-METAL SCREW RINGS.—Lew- 
is F. Betts, Philadelphia, Pa. 


125,258.— W H1 P-80CK ET.—Winfleld Bloodgood, New York City. 
F Furnace.—William H. Bond, Syracuse, 


125,260.— APPARATUS FOR TRKATING ANIMAL MATTERS FOR 
FERTILIZEKS.—William L. Bradley, Boston, Mass. 


125 261.--COMPOUND FOR PAINT AND PurTY.—HRevere M. Brei- 
nig, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


125,262.—SASH-HOLDER.—William Hammond Brown, Bangor, 
Maine. 


125.263.—CM ACHINE FOR DRESSING STONE.—JOhn Dickinson 
Brunton, Leighton Crescent, Kentish Town, England. 


125,264.—MOWING MaACHINE,—Orrin H. Burdick and Oscar F. 
Daggett, assignors to Orrin H. Burdick aud David M. Os- 
borne, Auburn, N.Y. 


125.265.—Soap.—Jotin Burke, assignor to himself and David 
Reed, Sullivan, Ind. 


125,266.—C A R-ROOF.—Jolin L Burnham, Nashville, Tenn. 


125,267.—S TERROPTICON APPARATUS.—Albert G. Buzby, assign- 
or to W. Mitchell McAllister, Philadelphia, Pa. 


125 —CooLER FOR Liquips.—John W. Campbell, Sen., New 
ork City. 


125,269.—M ACHINR FOR THREADING WOOD-SCREWS.—James M. 
Carpenter, Pawtucket, H. I. a 


125,270.—SKWING-MACHINE FOR FRINGING.—Philena Cassel- 
berry, Peoria, III. 


125,271.—CULTIVATOR.—Isaac H. Chappell, Lawrence, Kan. 
125,27? —BRICK Macuing.—Charles Clark, Connellsville, Pa. 


125,273.—VELocIPED#.—John C. Cline, assignor to himself and 
John A. Seeds, Philadelphia, Pa. 


125,274.—GUARD FOR BooT-sTRAPS8.—John E. Curtis, Marlbor- 
ough, Muss. 


125,215. —FrR&-EXTINGUISHER.—Jáamos Duffy, Quincy, III. 


125,276.—Hip& AND LEATHER WORKING MaACHIN&.—Edward 
Fitzaenry, Somerville, Mass. 


125,277. - Ton CCO-CURING APPARATUS.—Charles W. Flippen, 
Laurel Grove, Va, 
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125,278.—Hame For Hagnxss.—David Foreman, Milton, IIL 

AME For BRvsHES,.—Stephen D. Foster, Portland, 
Maine. 

125,280. —G AN G-PLOW.—An:rew Freeman, Homer, Ill. 

uut uw FOR TaBLe-Leaves.—David A. Garver, Bryan 
Ohio. . 


125.282.—DOov &TAILING MacHINE.—Alonzo S. Gear, Boston, 
Mass., and Ben F. Duaklee, Conco. d, N. II., as-iguors to said 
Alonzo» S. Gear. 


125.283.— T REA DLE FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—Willlam H. Elliot 
New York City. 
125,254.—CONCE ETE 

Mich. 
125,235. —" RESERVING MET, ETO.—W illiam A. Gillespie, Lonisa 


Court House, Va., assignor of one-half interest to James W. 
Flanagan, Texas. 

R CompouNnb.—Friedrick Goetsch, Blooming. 
ton, : ‘ 

125,287. —SPARK-ARRESTER.—Williau F. Grassler, Muncy, Pa. 

125.288.—CONSTRUCTION OF LBirno-caGEes.—Gottlob Günther 
New York City. 

125,289. —M ACHIN & FOR [RONING AND POLISHING CLOTH, ETC.— 
Hugh Hamill, New York City. 

125,29). CANTMAL-TRAP.—Benjamin Harnish, Lancaster, and 
David H. Harnish, Pequea, Pa. 

125,291.— FOUN fALN-PEN.—Georyge F. Hawkes, New York City. 

125,292 —BRICK-KILN --l'enjamin R. Hawley. Normal, III., a 
signor to Alonzo R. Morgan, New York City. 

125.293.—B U RGLAR-ALARM.—Isaac Herzberg and Abraham Herz- 
berg, Phila ielphia, Pa. 

125,291. —M ETALLIC PLATE FoR RooFrne.—Thomas N. Hickeox, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

125,295.—M oR TAR MILL. — Henry Hill, Chicago, Ill. 

125,296.— DU RGLAR-ALA &M. — Thomas N. Howell, Circlevilie, 
Ohio. 

125,297. -METAL-COATED SaD-IRON.—Wiiliam H. Howell, Gene 
va, 1 ; 

125, 2u8.—CaAR-COUPLING.—Frank M. Hunt, Marshall ville, Ga. 

125,299.—8n0£.—John H. Hurd, Dover, N. H. 

125,300 --PROCKRSS AND APPARATUS FOR SEPARATING FATS AND 


OILS FROM Seeds, GRAINs, ETC.—Ellas Smith Hutchinson, 
Baltimore, Md. 

125,351. --S&w1rNG OR EMBROIDERING MACHINE.—Albert V, 
Johnson, assignor to charles D. Hendricks, New Haven, 
Conn. 

125,302.— DEVICE FOR SECURING PUNCHES To THEIR Stocks 
John Johnson, New York City. 

125,393 —PoTaATO-pIGGER.—Moses Johnson, assignor of one-half 
liis right to Charles A. Esslinger, three Rivers. Mich. 

125 304. —Tl'RAMWAY FOR TuRNPIKKS.—John M. Johnston, Mt. 
Vernon, Mich. 

Ho aca NKCKTIE OR ScARF.—Louis Kahn, New 
York City. 

125,306.--HA ND CORN-PLANTER.—Arthur C. Kent, Janesville, 
Wis. 

125,301.—D v u PING-CA R.—Sidney D. King, Middletown, N. Y. 

125,308. CH XR V kSTER-RAK E. —Wililam A. Kirby, assiguor to 
himself aid David M. Osborne, Auburn, N. Y. 

125,309 --DKVICE FOR LOCKING-NUTS.—Thomas W. Kirkwood, 
McKeesport, Pa. 


125,310.—HRAtLWAY MHai1L.CcHatR.—Davie Loomis and Elias 
‘Rhodes, Jun., Clyde, Onio; said Rhodes, Jun., assignor to 
said Lumis. 


3 Benedict Lucas, Hindsdale, 


125,312.-- MANUFACTURE OF ARI!IFICIAL STONE FROM BLAST- 
FURNACE CINDER.—Fritz Lürmann Georgsmarienhiitte, nea 
Osnabrück, Prussia. 


135,313. WIN D-WHEEL.—Giles Mabie and Thomas C. Little, 
rig Mabie assigns his right to Thomas C. Little & Co., Dixon, 

125,314.—GRAIN-DRILL.—Phineas P. Mast and Charles 0. Gar- 
diner, assignor to P. P. Mast & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 

se a e os Maxwell and John G. Linder, Syrs- 
cuse, . 

ub a Here APPARATUS —Hugh T. McAlister, McAlister 
ville, Pa. 

125.317.—MACHINE FOR BENDING SHEET-METAL.—Robert B. 
McConnell, Evansville, Ind. 


125,318.—CoMBINED CORN HARVESTER AND HUSKEE.—John 
MeLeish, Chicago, III., assignor to William H. Richardson, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


125,319.—CoM BIN ED CLOTH. CORD, AND PAPER CUTTER.—lsáác 
B. Millner, Watkins, N. Y. 


125,320.—SasH-HOLDER.—Gideon F. Moore, Wilmington, Ohio. 
125.321.—3£CU RING STEAM-BOILKR TUBES IN TUBK-SHEETS.— 
Walter Moorhouse, assignor to himself, William Moorhouse, 
and Joseph Field, Philadelphia, Pa. 
125,322. -81NK-8TRAINER.—Jordan L. Mott, Mott Haven, N. Y. 
125,333. C Rk&F RIGERATOR —Philip Nunan, Sandasky, Ohio. 
125.321.—8E K D-SOW RB. —Seth White Paine, Rochester, N. Y. 
125,325. -SPiKE-DRAWER.—Peter C. Parkinson, Marquette, Mich. 
132,3?6.—FLy-PAPER.—Thaddeus E. Peck, assignor to himself 
and L. F. Curtis, Bridgeport, Conn. 
125,827.—-Gas-BURNER.—Samuel W. Pingree. Lawrence, Mass. 
125.923. -ALARM-BELL.—William M. Preston, assignor to bim- 
self and Jesse A. Secoy, Roxbury, N. Y. 
125,379, PORTABLE Stow-sEATS —David C. Price, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
125320.—HoRs£ HaY-FORK.—Andrew Ream and Charles L. 
push, Reading, Pa. 
125.331.—M ANUFACTURE OF WaTEn-PROOF Nose.--Thomas L- 
Reed, Providence, K. I. 
125,332.— METHOD OF FORCING PLANTS.—Charles Reese, Balti- 
more, Md. 
125 B. —lox-OunnAd HOLDER AND FILLER. - Henry R. Robbins, 
Baltimore, Md. 
125 331.—T nU NK-LID SuPPORTER.—Clementine D. Rutherford, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
125,385 —BvcKL&.—Henry Sanders, Utica, N. Y. Ante-dated 
March 19, 1872. 
125.8336.—CoMPOUND UMPLEMENT.—John C. Schlarbaum, San 
José, Cal. ; o 
125,337 —DEVICK FOR REMOVING OBSTACLES FROM THE THRO^ 
OF CATTLE.—Christian Schule. North East, assignor of ont 
half his right to Michael Weber, Erle, Pa. : 
125.898 —PgA-NUT TURASH#R AND GIN Edwin G. Scott, Wa 
verly, Va. : 
125.539. -Ka g-MU F F.—Charles Sedgwick, New York City. 
25.31). -CUFTEN-HEAD, Archibald D, Sherer, Baltimore, M. 


PAVEMENT.—Willam Gilbert, Detroit 
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135.M1.—Tree FOR CARRLAGE-WHERLS.—Henry Silvester, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


S -BEDSTEAD-FASTENING.—Joseph Simpson, 
110. 


15.313.—APPARATUS FOR PULVREIZING ANIMAL MATTERS FOR 
FERTILIZ«*xu8.—A mor Smita, Cinclanatt, Ohio. 


125,544.—DEIER.—Marshall P. Smith. Baltimore, Md. 


135.315.— B&A NOH-OOUPLING FOR Cu&MENT Pivgs.—Melvin Ste- 
phens, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


e 3j G. Stiebel, 
10. 


128.3 7.—- Cook IN G- s rovge.—David Stuart, Philadelphia, Pa. 

13,38.--CoaL-SIFTER.—Stephen W. Stuart, Richmond, Maine. 

us udis NUFACTUREOFSPIKES.—Juames H. Swett, Pittsburg, 
a. 


Newark, 


Cincinnati» 


125.350.-—- SWIVELED CHAIR.—Daniel E. Teal, New Lisbon, N. Y. 
DAL DREDGING MACHINE.—William T. Thelin, Baltimore, 


125,352.— Ma RINE CAuRL.— Morton Toulmin, New Orleans, La. 
Ante-dated March 23, 1872. 


125.953. CBREAST-COLLAB TOR Hogses.—Garrett Van Wagenen, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


125,264. —HlNeE.— William Wakenshaw, Newark, N. J. 


135.855.—A PPARATUS FOR DRILLING WXxLLSs.—Fred S. Ward and 
Emmett Cooper, Theresa, N. Y. 


125,556. C WOODEN LAMBREQUIN.—Henry Weber, Detroit, Mich 


135,357.—SPRING-BEeD.—Isaac K. Webster, assiguor to hiwself 
and John F. Fornes, Buffalo, N. Y. 


125.358. -CENTRIFUGAL SUGAR MAOHINE.—Ludwiy Weinrieh, 
Berlin, Praseia. 


125.959.— HOLD R. AND ADJUSTER FOR LEAD-PENCILS, ETC.— 
Edward Weissenborn, Hudson City, N. J. 


125360.—M ACHINE FOE COLORING AND POLISHING LEAD-PEN- 
CILS, ETC. —Ed ward Welssenborn, Hudson City, N. J. 


125,361.—M A4; HINE FOR FORMING LEAD AND OTHER PENCILS.— 
Edward Welesenborn, Hudson City, N. J 


125,362.—M ACHIN E. FOE VARNISHING OR COLOBING LEAD-PEN- 
ciL, kTC.—Edward Weissenborn, Hudson City, N. J. 


125,363.—SELF-CLOSING VALVE AND FAUORT.—Darlus Welling- 
ton, Boston, Mass. Ante-dated March 30, 1872. 


125,364. —C A R-8K A T.—Nelson S. Whipple, Detroit, Mich. 


125,365 —STATIONARY WASRH-BASIN.— Thomas 8. White, Grand 
aven, Mich. 


125,366. ?GRAIN-BINDER.—John H. Whitney, Rochester, Minn. 


125361 —CoOKING-STOVE.—Arcblbald Wietiog, assignor to 
lizabeth Wieting, Fort Plain, N. Y. 


126.368. —HAILWA' Y RAIL. —Eugene Wiley, Philadelphia, Pa., as- 
signor of one-third his right to George P. Fisher and Charles 
G. Fisher, Washington, D. C. 


125,309.—UC A kPET-SWEEPER.—Freeman O. Willey and Daniel B. 
McEnery, Lu Fayette, Ind. 


125,310. —£A RTH-CLOSKT.— Robert 8. Williams, Norristown, Pa. 


1. NI.—- VALVE FOR IOE MAOCHINE8.—Franz Windhausen. 
Brunswick, Germany. 


125312 —APPAEATUS FOR TRACING DRAWINGS, XTC.—Cásper 
Zwelfel and Edward Stevens, Pomeroy, Ohio. 


13.878.— ROTARY STEAM-ENGINE.—B8amuel Gibson, York, Pa. 


RE-ISSUES. 

4439. —HORSE-POWER.—Joseph H. Kleppinger, Cherryville, Pa. 
Patent No. 79,074, dated June 28, 1868." ^ PU 

1890.—8gwixo-MACHINE.—Hirum Plummer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Patent No. 79,856, dated July 14, 1368. 

4841.—3SNUFFER.—Orson W. Stow and Augustus Barnes, ae- 
signors to the Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co.. Southington, Conn. 
Patent No. 18,718, dated Nov.24, 1857; extended seven years. 

4959.—BgERCH-LOADING FIREARM.—Stephen W. Wood, Corn- 
wall, N. Y. Patent No 31.851, dated April 1, 1862. 

4518. CCART RIC»GE-SHELL.— (Div. B.) -8tephen W. Wood, Corn- 
wall, N. Y. Patent No. 81,554, dated April 1, 1862. 

434.—-CLOTHES-WRINGER.—A. M. Bailey and John O. Couch, 
assigoors to Metropolitan Washing Machine Company, Mid- 
dlefleld, Conn. Patent No. 81,179, dated Jan. 14, 186); re-issue 
No. 8,785, dated Nov. 30, 1869. 

4345.—Roorine CoxPOSITION.—David G. Conger, Chicago, III. 
Patent No. 124,117, dated feb. 27, 1872. 

4816.RAILWAY-CAR — PLATFORM.—'tensselaer A. Cowell, 
Cleveland, Onio. Patent No. 110,901, dated Jan. 10, 1871. 

41.—BTEAM-TRAP.—George Doyle, assignen ot John A very, 
Jun., Barre, Muss. Patent No. 27,169, dated April 10, 1860. 

4918.—B&toK-KILN.—BonjJainin R. Hawley, Normal, III., asaign- 
orto Alonzo R. Morgan, New York City. Patent No. 118,364, 
dated Auy. 22, 1871. 

48(9.—8TRAM-ENGINE VaALYE.—Samuel J. Peet, astignor, by 
mesne-assignmenta, to the Peet Valve Company, Boston. 
Muss. Patent No. 60.932, dated Jan. 1, 1867. 


4,8530.-—FARE-BOX.—John B. Slawson, New York City. Paten 
No. 51.000, dated Aux. 7, 1866. 7 : 


4851.—Steam AND HYDEAULIO PREzss.—John F. Taylor, 
Charlestou, 8. C. Patent No. 112,293, dated Feb. 28, 1871. 


4.52. —Sror . VALVE FOR PETROLEUM PACKAGES. —Albin Warth, 
Stapleton, N. Y. Patent No. 102,187, dated April 19, 1870. 


DESIGNS. 


5,131.—8U UMER FRONT FOR A FI&EPLACE GRATE.—JOohn B 
San Francisco, Cal. = r 


8. 788.—RA DIA To FOR A STEAM-HEATER.—Lewis 8. Daniels, 
Foxborough, Mass. 


6,736.—SaawL.—Joseph Hodgson, assignor to Th 
Philadelphia, Pa. p dgs E Thomas Dolan, 


S131.-HvpgANT.—Charles Seltman, aselgnor to Somerville & 
Leitch, Washington, D. C H * T 


$,138.—UEEE-MUG.—Charles Ballinger, Wilkins Township, ai- 
signor to McKee Brothers, Pittsburg, Pa. 


5,789 to 5/41.—TYPk.—Henry Brehmer, Brooklyn, N. Y., assign- 
or to William Crawford Conner, New York City. ] . 


5,142.—ORNAMENTATION OF GLASSWARE.—JoOhn Bryce, Alle- 
ghany County, Pa. 


$,48.—Fenox.—Fraocis A. Fleming, Carwinsville, Pa. 
§,714.—Brgr-wue.—Joho H. Hobbs, Wheeling, W. Va. 
§,745.—LaBeL.—Thomas K. Leslie, New York City. 


8,388 —FLoox O1:-CLoTo PaTTarn.—Jeremiah Meyer, assignor 
to D. Powers & Sons, Lansingburx, N. Y. dei s 


Vi -FLooR OLL-CLOTH PATTkKN.—Victor E. Meyer, L on's 
arma, Elizabeth, N. J., assignor to Deborah Powers, Albert 
Fowen, aud Nathaniel B. Powers, Laneingbury, N. 1. 


5,748. —-CAuPET PATTERN .—Foster Nowell, assiynor to th 
. — e Pin 
Valley Company, Milford, N. H. vU " 


"end 5.730 —HkATING-RTOVE.—Watson Sanford, New York 


$551.—Bow.—J.un O. Wallace; Cinèinuati, OLIO: 
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TRADE-MARKS. 


TN HANTERBC-CHICAKO Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 


T/3.—8PiRITUOUS LIQUORS ARD WINES.—Clarke & Schultz, New 
York City. 

724.—S POOL-COTTON.—J. & P Coats, Paisley, Scotland. 

72 —OxwTERS, Flieh, ETO.—S. H. Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

e PREPARATION.—Samuel8. Fitch & Son, New York 
"ty. 


121.—V ARNIBH, OIL, AND NAPHTHA.— Forest City Varnish, Oll, 
and Naphtha Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 


138.—M ED1CINE.—Samuel Gilliland, Pittsburg, Pa. 


129.—M «TAL TOOLS, IMPLEMENTS, BTO.—G. W. Hallett & Com- 
pany, West Meriden, Conn. 


130.—J Ew ELRY.—Joslin, Palmer & Williams, Leominster, Mass. 
131.—CoPYING-PRES85, —Arthur Le Clercq, New York City. 


132 aud 783.— BA DES, METALS, SHIRT-$TUDS8, ETU.—Horace 
Taplin, Lowell, Mass. 


194. --BLANK-BOOKS. —J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, Mass. 


185.—CLoTHING.—Willoughby, Hill & Co., Boston, Mass., and 
Chicago, III. 


136. -LAXP-O1L.—Sharp & Craig, Princeton, Ind. 
EXTENSIONS. 


19,696.—GRINDING ATTACHMENT TO Pva-MILL8.—David H. 
Gage. March 23, 1858. 


19.718.—TUBNING AND SLIDING TABLE FOR HRATLROADS.—Wil- 
liam Sellers. March 23, 1858; re-issued Aug. 10, 1858, No. 552. 


19,683. —HoT-A1R FURNAOES.—JOohn Child. March 23, 1858. 


19.719 —STOP-MOTION FOB HAIR-CLOTH Loos.—Rufus J. Staf- 
ford. March 23, 1858. 


19,183.—CoMxBINATION OF LEAD-PENCIL AND ÉBaA8XEB.—Hymen 
L. Lipman. March 80, 1858. 


——— 


L. 8. W., oF IND.—Compressed oakum would probably serve as 
a substitute for paper in the class of car-wheels to which you 

R refer. As your opportunities for experiment appear to bo 
unusually favorable, we would recommend you to fita car 
with & set of vour newly devised wheels, and test them by 
actual trial under heavy loads and high speed. 

G. M., or Mass.— Your revolving harrow differs in some minor 
points from others for like purpose, and on these, we think, 
several narrow claims can be obtained. No rotary harrow 
has ever yet substituted the drag to any important de- 
gree. 

E. R., or Pa.—Your comments on asbestos, mica, etc., are 
simply repetitions of what we have frequently expressed in 
our colunms. These materials cau be obtained in abundance 
as soon as any industry calls for it. 
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propel it. It will be found that casting a section 
loose or adding a section on will not increase or 
decrease the speed of the train by more than one- 
tenth of the original motion. 

Assuming this as a basis of calculation, it is 
evident that a great waste of labor and money is 
involved in placing steam power upon each boat 
on a canal. To place steam power upon each canal- 
boat would be analogous to placing a boiler and en- 
gine upon each passenger and freight car of a rail. . 
road, and indeed be more wasteful of power, inas- 
much as air is easier displaced than water. In 
the case of a train of boats, also, there is a large ad- 
vantage in passing through locks, as the same set 
of hands can manipulate all of them, and couple 
them up, while the tow-boat carries them through 
expeditiously one after the other. 

The engravings illustrate a system of canal-boat 
propulsion on this plan, patented Jan. 11, 1870, by 
William F. Goodwin, of Metuchen, N. J. The large 
view (p. 232) shows the relative arrangement of the 
boats forming the train, and the manner in which 
the wheel of the foremost boat is driven by direct 
action from the engine. Fig. 2 illustrates the 
construction of the wheel and its action upon the 
water to avoid the heaping up in front of the boat 
and depression behind, as indicated in Fig. 8, 
which shows the position and action with refer- 
ence to the water of an ordinary canal-boat urged 


Fig. 2 


G. L., or Ga.—The substitution of iron for wood might, in] = 


some cases, forms the basis of a valid patent. The compara- 
tive utility of a device frequently has as much to do with the 
protection it receives from the patent laws as its novelty, 
although the latter must never be wholly wanting. 

O. W., OF Marxex.—If you can devise a method of putting a 
thin glaze on plow mold-boards during the process of cast - 
ing " which will give them a smooth surface and prevent 
rusting, clogging in moist soil when In use, etc., it will be a 
very valuable thing. But we must tell you that we have 
doubts of your success. 


Goodwin’s Patent System of Steam Pro- 
pulsion on Canals. 


IT is asserted, by practical boatmen, that, if two 
or a greater number of boats having square ends 
are fitted close together in a series or train, so as 
leave small space between them, the first boat 
being propelled forward will displace the water 
from in front of each succeeding boat of the train, 
and there will be but little more power required 
to propel the whole train— :ne boat in front of the 
other—than would be required to propel one boat 
separately. It is reasonable to suppose that nine- 
tenths of all the power used in propelling the or- 
dinary boat is expended in displacing the water, 
one-tenth only being utilized to overcome the in- 
ertia and the friction of the water on the bottom 
and the sides. Therefore the water being dis- 
placed by the front boat is also displaced from in 
front of each succeeding boat, and consequently 
one-tenth of the amount of power required to pro- 
pel the front boat is all that will be necessary for 
each succeeding boat that follows, as the whole 
train constitutes one single boat put together in 
sections. This may be proved by attaching and 
detaching the boats or sections to and from a train, 
and testing the speed at which a given power will 


along by a tow-line in the usual manner. The 
peculiarities of the invention comprise a canal- 
boat having straight’ sides, which extend from 
end to end the full length of the boat, and project 
in front of the rake or closed end thereof suffi. 
ciently to inclose a propelling-wheel located in 
front of the bow of the boat. Also, a floating pro- 
peller-wheel, traveling in front of the boat, for 
the double purpose of drawing the boat and dis- 
placing the water by driving it under the bottom. 
Also, the floating propeller-wheel, connected by 
hinged arms with the driving.sgaft in such man- 
ner as to move around or operate upon said shaft 
88 8 center. 

The following is the explanation given of the 
operation of this plan, involving as it does the use of 
& revolving or cylindrical propeller, furnished with 
peculiarly shaped paddle-blades, and traveling in 
front of the main boat. “ The propeller, displacing 
the water from in front by forcing it under, adds 
buoyancy to the succeeding train, drawing it for- 
w&rd as above described, being materially aided 
by gravitation—the space between the revolving 
boat and the tow-boat, and the spaces between 
each section of the train, being filled with dead 
water, which is carried along with the motion, 
while it effectually precludes the action of the 
current from impeding its forward progress, as it 
must inetitably do if the boats were placed so far 
apart às to give space for a eütrent to flow between 
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EXTENSION OF PATENTS BY CONGRESS, 


THE four great sewing-machine manufacturing 
companies of this country have established a 
community of interests which, in some respects, 
enables them to operate with the same directness 
and uniformity of purpose as a single corporation. 
This is shown in the persistent effort now being 
made to secure the extension by Congress of the 
patent on Wilson’s feed motion, patented in 1850, 
and which, having been once extended by the Com- 
missioner, has been protected by patents during a 
period of twenty-one years. In this time the four 
companies have, it is stated, made and sold nearly 
two millions of machines, and their aggregate 
assets are estimated at fifty millions of dollars. 

The object of granting monopolies by letters- 
patent is to reward inventors for giving useful 
improvements to the country, and, when the invent- 
or has enjoyed his reward, his invention passes 
as a matter of right and justice to the public, just 
as does anything else that has been duly pur- 
chased and paid for. If he requires more than 
this, he asks for what does not belong to him, and 
for what should not be given him to the detriment 
of others. In the case before us, the owners of 
the expired patent have received enormous pro- 
fits, for a sewing-machine that sells for sixty-five 
dollars can be made for twelve; and the further 
reward that they ask for must, for the most part, 
come from the laboring and industrial portion of 
the community, sewing-girls, sma]! manufactur- 
ers, and families, who are the last that ought to 

be specially taxed to add to the recompense, al- 
ready colossal, that the public has already paid 
for the use of the improvement. 

Neither, looking wholly to the interests of invent- 
ors as a class, is it desirable that this patent (or 
any other under like conditions) should be extend- 
ed. Every inventor who improves upon the sub- 
ject-matter covered by a previous but existing 
patent expects, as a matter of course, to pay 
proper tribute to it,and,if it was granted previous 
to the act of 1861, expects to run the risk of being 
met by an extension. As far as concerns all this, 
he knows what to look for, and can make his cal- 
culations accordingly. But when, after the expira- 
tion of a patent already once extended, he finds 
himself suddenly confronted by special legislation 
making him tributary for another term of years, 
he must choose between giving up & share of his 
own well-earned profits or abandoning his busi. 
ness. This is wrong on the face of it, and we are 
steadfastly opposed, on general principles, to the 
extension of patents by Congress, no matter how 
skillful the special pleading by which it is sought 
to urge them through. 


There is also one other reason why the great 
body of inventors should oppose the extension to 
which we have more specifically referred. The 
combination controle the sewing-machine manu- 
facture, and no new improvement can be widely 
introduced except at its option and upon its own 
terms. But let the business take the natural 
course of opening to competition as the patents 
expire, improvements will meet with more careful 
attention and wider demand. Nor need it be sup- 
posed that the profits of the present companies will 
be unduly curtailed by the refusal of Congress to 
protect them by special legislation, at the expense 
of the industrial community. They have the expe- 
rience of two decades, an immense capital, batta- 
lions of skilled operatives, the most improved 
mechanism for manufacturing, and business ar- 
rangements of the most complete and comprehen- 
sive character. If, with these advantages, they 
cannot compete with others that have patiently 
waited twenty-one years for the expiration of these 
vested rights, they are hardly fit subjects for 
sympathy. 


> a — 


ARTESIAN WELLS ON THE WESTERN 
PLAINS. 

IT is asserted that the garrison at Fort Russell, 
Wyoming Territory, have need of a more perma- 
nent source of water supply,and an effort is being 
made to secure from Congress an appropriation of 
ten thousand dollars to sink an artesian well. 
Aside from the chance of providing water to the 
post, the outlay would be well applied in deter- 
mining whether, in that region, reliance can be 
had upon artesian wells for the water needed for 
irrigation, if not for large fields, at least for gar- 
dens and orchards. The experiment is by many 
thought to have but doubtful chances of success, 
while, on the other hand, it is a cherished theory 
on the dry plains that subterranean reservoirs lie 
below, and only need to be pierced by a boring 
tool in order to water the arid soil until it is green 
with grass and bright with fruit and flower. If 
the Government trial should be made and prove 
successful, private capital would soon multiply 
the number, and add marvellously to the agricul- 
tural resources of hundreds of square miles of 
land that is now of little value. The amount 
required is but a small proportion to the- benefits 
hoped for from its expenditure; the sinking of 
wells in Llano Estacado some years since by the 
Government furnishes an apt precedent; and, all 
things considered, it is to be hoped that the at- 
tempt to solve the problem of watering the desert 
by deep.sunk wells should meet with the assist- 


ance asked for. 
— — — — 


COMPULSORY STAMPING OF BOILER 
: PLATES. 


THE Iron Age responds to our comments on the 
new law requiring the testing and stamping of all 
plates used in marine boilers. Let us consider the 
courteously suggested arguments of our cotem- 
porary. The Iron Age holds that the only reason 
why bad boilers are made at all is because the 
owners of steam-vessels will not pay the price of 
good ones." Conceding this to be true, will it not 
be well to put poor material out of reach by mak- 
ing the manufacturer sell [such only at the peril 
of punishment for all mischief resulting there- 
from? It also says that we must know that, “ if 
cheap and inferior plates are wanted, certain un- 
scrupulous manufacturers would willingly furnish 
them, stamped to order, without reference to their 
actual tensile strength." We have no doubt of 
this ; but we would have the material sold by such 


manufacturers identified by their mark, and would 
have them promptly punished as soon as detected. 
The Iron Age also claims that the law relieves 
“the owners of boilers from much of the respon- 
sibility which they should be required tu assume, 
since, if their boilers exploded, they could shift 
the blame upon the makers of the defective 
plates.” The real responsibility for explosions is 
commonly somewhere between the owners of the 
boiler, its builder, or the plate manufacturer. 
The best way for the latter to escape censure is to 
provide plates so thoroughly tested before use 
that the probabilities in case of casualties shall 
be allin his favor. As the safety of any boiler, 
whatever the skill shown in its construction or 
the care taken of it, depends directly upon the 
strength of the metal, it is difficult to see why 
the plate makers should be allowed to hide their 
share of the responsibility behind either the users 
or the builders in case of disasters. 

Our cotemporary goes on to say that the plate 
makers “ are prepared to sell good plates to any 
one who will pay for them what they are worth,” 
and more of the same tenor. It seems to us that 
the direct tendency of the law is to niake every 
one pay what good plates are worth by,if such a 
thing be possible, shutting all others out of the 
market. Since the law has been in force, how- 
ever, the roliing mills throughout the country 
have brought affairs to a dead-lock by stopping 
the manufacture of plates for marine boilers, and 
notifying their customers that they will no longer 
supply them. This is done, of course, to force 
Congress to repeal the law. We hope it will not 
succeed. 

For it is time that the lives of the people came 
to be considered of as much importance as the 
profits of manufacturers, and the law referred to 
not only aims to do this by holding to strict re- 
sponsibility the maker of boiler material, but 
also the coustructors of steam- generators. By it 
the use of that relic of barbarism, the drift-pin, 
for making rivet holes come fair, is forbidden 
under heavy penalty, as are also the vending of 
boilers known to be defective in flues, flanges, 
riveting, bracing, or other essential particulars. 
Let the law be supplemented by another holding 
owners of steam-vessels to equal accountability 
for the care of boilers,and our periodical holocausts 
of people blown to death by explosions will, if 
the legislation is rigidly enforced, be quickly 
numbered with things of the past. 


——k cd 


THE BRITISH CHANNEL FERRY. 


ALTHOUGH accounts have hitherto reached us 
intimating a decision as to a plan of Channel ferry- 
boats, and their terminating Euglish and French 
ports, discussion in favor of more improved 
schemes seems to continue through the columns of 
some English papers, particularly such as profess 
local claims. | 

A correspondent of the Folkestone Express, Capt. 
Newman, H.N., argues, with apparently and, ac- 
cording to our own observation, with much good 
reason, in favor of Folkestone and Boulogne for 
the ports of arrival and departure over those of 
Dover and Calais or Andresselles. 

Sir Edward Watkins, chairman of the South- 
eastern. Railway Company, seems also to have 
considered the Fowler and Scott Hussell scheme 
as pretty well condemned," whilst the editor of 
the Folkestone Express, in ajlamentable article on 
the gubject of ferry improvements, considers the 
case a hopeless one. He says:—'" England could 
find & man with perseverance enough to fill up 
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Chat Moss; England could find a man with in- 
vention enough to put a girdle around the worid; 
: England could find a man with practical genius 
enough to bridge Menai Straits ; but the Channel 
beats even the productive power of England—that 
most unreduceable ‘strip of silver’ laughs at us. 

The various dodges by which, in future, 
we are told we can cross without feeling any mo- 
tion, remind us painfully of the dodges people will 
persist in telling us are infallible to prevent sea- 
sickness under our present régime. Lie on your 
back and look at the cabin ceiling ; or, better still, 
shut your eyes; or, better still, go to sleep; or, 
better still, sit upright on the deck ; and look at 
the sky. ‘This last, perhaps, is the severest mock- 
ery: it may last five minutes till you are out of the 
harbor, and then down comes about three gallons 
of cold water between your chin and neck.tie, 
seven sailors trend on your toes, three men put 
mackintoshes on you, five ask you if you want a 
basin, and the boat turns over every minute ap- 
parently, and you are supposed to go on looking 
at the sky." Whilst many of our readers have 
been able, through experience, to contrast the 
above often well-pictured contingencies to crossing 
the Straits of Dover with the luxurious comforts 
of our splendid Long Island Sound or Great Lake 
steamers, that weather steadily the worst of seas, 
many others may not know that the British Chan- 
nel steamers are but little, narrow boats, drawing 
as much water as many of our steamers of the 
largest class,and with no security on deck against 
storms or splashing spray, in fact no inclosure ex- 
cept confined quarters below, the atmosphere of 
which is generally more or less tainted with the 
effects of sea-sickness. 

Another correspondent of the Express, who has 
probably had some experience with our system of 
steamboats, and ‘‘ ventures to think that such a 
want as that of the Channel ferries on American 
waters would have been supplied twenty years 
ago," urges the investigation of a plan of train- 
bearing ferry-boats, intended to ply between Folke 
stone and Boulogne, a treaty for the adoption of 
which was commenced with the French Govern- 
ment some years since, by Mr. Thomas Silver, of 
New York, a former reference to which was also 
made in the AMERICAN ARTISAN some time since. 

Englishmen are a great commercial people, and 
are even the bankers of the world; but England 
is much behind the world in many branches of 
mechanical science, and always slow to develop 
the resources of the laws of nature. 

Although “ England could find a man with in- 
vention enough to put a girdle around the world,” 
all the world outside of England honors the in- 
ventor of practical telegraphy as a native citizen 
of the United States. 

There are many leading and most important in- 
ventions of the day that are decidedly un-English, 
but it may suffice for the present to say that Eng- 
land has never yet produced a steamboat. The 
lengthened clipper ship is still the type of English 
steamers, from the penny boat of the river Thames 
to the mammoth Great Eastern, all of a rolling 
and uneasy description, and requiring canvas in a 
sea-way to keep them steady. All English ideas 
tend to build vessels of all descriptions deep and 
narrow, to give them, as they call it,“ a hold on 
the water," whereas the true secret of a successful 
steamboat is that form or model that is calculated 
to run the nearest between wind and water," 
leaving it for the machinery to take hold upon the 
latter elements. If John Bull is disposed to aban- 
don the old salt” when circumstance requires, and 
apply mechanical adaptations to We nature of the 


case, there may be some hopes of the establish- 
ment of a respectable ferry over the Straits of 


Dover. 
^L — 


Steam Tramway-cars. 


IT is indisputable that the tramway system is 
on the whole successful in London; so successful, 
at least, that its extension is simply a question of 
time. Of course, there are people opposed to 
tram ways who write to the Tes, and tell its 
readers that the wheels of their broughams are 
broken and that their horses are lamed by the 
grooved iron track laid in some of our metropoli- 
tan roads. But tramways are not intended to 
please the owners of broughams ahd horses, but 
an infinitely more numerous class; and the mem- 
bers of this class like the tramways very much 
indeed, and advocate their extension to districts in 
which nothing but the omnibus or the cab is now 
to be found. Successful as the tramway system 
is, it is nevertheless obvious that it is open to im- 
provement, and it is certain that the improvement 
will be effected. We shall have better rails bet 
ter laid, and improved cars, and more comfort, and 
cheaper fares, and larger dividends for the share- 
holders ; but about the rails, the cars, or the divi- 
dends, it is not our purpose to speak at present. 
Instead, we propose to consider the possibility of 
getting rid of horse labor altogether, and propel- 
ling our street trum way:cars by steam power. A 
great deal of 1nisapprehension exists on this sub. 
ject, which is not confined to the minds of the 
general public. On the contrary, men who ought 
to know better have not hesitated to say that* the 
thing is impossible. "That this opinion has no 
sound basis we shall endeavor to show. The prin- 
cipal objections urged against the use of steam on 
our tram ways are, first, that it would render the 
cars a nuisance, because the steam and smoke 
would escape into the air, and annoy foot-passen. 
gers, householders, and others; secoudly, that the 
engines would make a great noise; thirdly, that 
they would frighten horses ; and, lastly, that they 
would be very dangerous. Every one of these 
objections was urged against the use of steam on 
railways thirty or forty years ago, but they did 
not impede the progress of the railway system. 
We think it can be proved that they would not 
apply at all to properly constructed steam tram 
way cars. 

The best tramway-cars now running in London 
weigh about 2 tuns 5 cwt. empty, but we shall be 
nearly correct if we take the average weight at 2 
tuns 10 cwt. Forty passengers may be taken to 
weigh as much more. We have, then,a gross load 
of five tuns as representing the ordinary net 
weight to be propelled. An average velocity of 
six miles an hour will meet all requirements, and 
at this speed the resistance per tun cannot exceed 
10 lbs. on a dead level with the rails clean and dry. 


As, however, the rails are usually anything but 


clean, and the wheels are small, weshall take the 
resistance at 20 lbs. per tun, and therefore assume 
that a dead pull of 100 lbs. will be required to 
keep a loaded tramway-car in motion at the rate of 
six miles an hour on a level. Oa inclines the re- 
sistance will, of course, be increased. On a rise 
of lin 40 the tractive force must reach 380 lbs., 
while on an incline of 1 in 30, which is the very 
ateepest hill on which a street tramway is, in our 
opinion, admissible, it must amount to 473 Ibs. It 
is just possible for two good horses to take a tram- 
way car, weighing with its load five tuns, up an 
incline of 1 in 30 at a very moderate pace. Any 
motive power in the shape of an engine which 
will exert a tractive force of 100 Ibs, per tun will 


much more than meet all the requirements of the 
most difficult case which it is possible to imagine. 
Now, a velocity of six níiles an hour is 528 feet 
per minute, and this, multiplied by 100 lbs., gives 
52,800 foot-pounds as the work required to take 
one tun of tramway-car up an incline of 1 in 30. 
We have seen that the net weight of the tram-car 
and its load would be five tuns, consequently the 
total work to be done would be 264,000 foot- pounds 
per minute, or exactly 8 effective horse-puwer. A 
suitable steam-engine, boiler, etc., will probably 
weigh 1 tun 10 cwt.; add this to the weight of the 
loaded car, and we have 6 tuns 10 cwt. The addi- 
tional power required to deal with the weight of 
the engine amounts to 79,200 foot-pounds, or 2i 
horse-power. The indicated horse-power ought to 
exceed the effective by about one-fourth ; and, 
making this allowance, we find, as the result of 
our calculations, that the maximum power which 
can by possibility be required in a street tramway- 
car, propelled by steam, is 13 horse-power indicat- 
ed. An engine and boiler weighing 30 cwt. would. 
with ease, exert double this power for an hour at 
a time. We need scarcely state that it is quite 
withio the reach of the most ordinary practice to 
provide an engine and boiler which shall no: 
weigh more than 30 cwt., uud yet will suffice to 
meet the most extraordinary demands that could 
be made on the powers of propelling a tramway- 
car. Now, let us see how much power would be 
required under ordinary circumstances. The an. 
swer is ready to our hand. Two good horses do 
the work ; and, allowing that each of these ani- 
mals exerts 75 per cent. of an indicated horse. 
power—which is over the mark—we still find that 
an engine working up toa little over 2 indicated 
horse-power would do all that is generally re- 
quired. The steam-engine fitted to the tramway- 
car should therefore have cylinders so large that 
at six miles an hour it might exert 13. horse-power 
if a short bit of incline had to be surmounted, as, 
for example,in crossing a steep bridge ; but under 
ordinary circumstances these cylinders would be 
worked very expansively by the aid of the link- 
motion. The result would be that the blast 
would be so far softened that the escaping steam 
would make little or no noise. Another and most 
important advantage conferred by the large cylin- 
ders would be the power of starting the cars rap- 
idly into motion. A speed of six miles an hour is 
8'8 feet per second, and this is very nearly the 
velocity which would be acquired by the car in 
falling through a distance of one foot. Most of 
our readers will, we think, understand as when 
we say that these figures prove that, to get the 
car into motion at the rate of six miles an bour, 
14,560 foot-pounds of energy must be expended 
over and above the force required to overcome 
frictional resistance, this 14,560 foot-pounds re- 
maining stored up in the car, to be given out 
again when it is being brought torest. If the 
work of starting the car from a state of rest to 
one of motion be performed in 10 seconds, it fol- 
lows that during each second 1,456 foot-pounds of 
work must be done, or, say, 2°6 horse-power. From 
which it will be seen that on a level the engine 
should exert about 244 times more power at start. 
ing than will be required whea the normal veloc- 
ity has been attained. All this is perfectly con- 
sistent with working conditions. There is not, iu 
a word, the slightest difficulty in designing en- 
gines and boilers which will comply perfectly 
with the required stipulations as to weight and 
power. If any proof of the truth of this atate- 
ment is required, it may be foun lin the fact that 
Messrs: Shand & Mason’s light’ Brigade engine, 
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weighing complete, with carrying-wheels, fram- 
ing, hose-reel, etc., 35 cwt., has indicated 33 horse- 
power with ease. There is no trouble, therefore, 
in producing an engine and boiler alone weighing 
more than the fire-engine complete, which would, 
if needful, work up to 13 horse-power, while their 
normal power would not necessarily exceed from 
2 horse-power to 5 horse-power indicated. As re- 
yards the nuisance question, we have already 
shown that the “beat” of the engine would be 
almost entirely got rid of. It would be quite re- 
moved by turning the waste steam into a large 
cast-iron hollow deflector, as is done in Field boil. 
ers, from which it would escape continuously, 
highly superheated. and completely invisible. If 
good selected coke was used as fuel, no one in the 
street or in the car need be aware that a steam- 
eugine was used at all. In proof of this state- 
ment, we muy refer to Mesers. Moreland’s steam 
rollers, in which the waste heat is superheated as 
we have described. Nothing whatever can be 
seen coming from the chimney, even when the 
engine is working to its greatest power. 

The danger theory does not deserve a word of 
refutation, in 80 fur as it refers to the chance of 
accident to those within or upon tlie cars, caused 
by a failure of the boiler or machinery. As re- 
gards the chance of accident by collision, that is 
purely a question of brake power. To stop the 
car would require precisely the same expenditure 
of energy as was needed to impart a velocity of 
six miles an hour—or, in other words, 14,560 foot. 
pounds. The coefficient of friction on a tram 
rail—which is always more or less gritty—cannot 
be much less than one-sixth of the load. The 
load in the case we are considering is 6'5 tuns, or 
14,560 lbs., and one-sixth of this is 2,426°6 lbs. 
Each foot therefure traversed by the vehicle with 
the brakes hard on will represent 2,426 foot-pounds 
of energy expended in overcoming the friction 
between wheel and rail, in round numbers, and, 
dividing 14,560 by this, we find that the car can 
be stopped on a level ina space of about 6 feet, 
which is less than that in which an existing car 
or a common omnibus can be pulled up. With 
common care on the part of the driver,no accident 
whatever could occur from collisions. 

We believe that we have made out a good case 
so far as we have gone for the steam-propelled 
omnibus, although we have not said a syllable 
concerning the advantages it holds out to share- 
holders and others. These and one or two other 
points we shall probably deal with in future arti- 
cles.— The Engineer. 


————» 4 t 


NEW AMERICAN PATENTS. 
WE give, as follows, notices of some of the most 
interesting inventions for which Letters-Patent of 
the United States have recently been issued :— 


APPARATUS FOR EXTINGUISHING FIRES IN IN. 
FLAMMABLE LIOUIDS.— H. Baker, Chicago, 1ll.— 
March 26.—This invention comprises the combin- 
ation of a tank and suitably arranged cover and 
tubes. Also, the combination with such tank for 
containing inflammable liquids of a perforated 
zas-conductor, so constructed and arranged as to 
discharge gas quickly over the entire surface of 
tlie fluid contained in the tank. 


FOLDING Cris.—a. J. Bettridge, North Bridge- 
water, Mass.— March 26.—This is an improved 
portable folding crib, consisting of a supporting 
frame: formed in detachable and folding sections, 
and a textile couch suspended within the frame, 
and provided with a folding frame or mattress 
supporter, the whole being arranged for conjoint 
use, 

WASHING MACHINE.— C. Gates, Littleton, N. H. 
—March 26.—This inventor claims the arrange- 
meat at each end of the roll in a washing ma- 


chine, and between that end of the roll and the 
frame adjoining, of a cam and friction-roller, 
whereby the roll when rotated is acted on alter- 
nately at each end in order to obtain a reciprocat- 
ing movement in the direction of its length. Also, 
the combination of the upper roll, supported in 
stationary bearings 


gs, and acted on at each end by a 


cam and friction-roller arranged within the com- 
pass of the sides of the frame, with the lower roll 
supported in sliding bearings pressed upward by 
means of springs. 


Also,the combination with tlie 
lower roll and its sliding bearings, of a partition 
board, arranged below said roll, and connected and 
moving up and down with the said bearings. 


RUFFLING ATTACHMENT FOR SEWING-MACHINES. 


-W. L. Gray and O. T. Joy, Watertown, N. Y.— 


March 26.—'l'his device is constituted by the com- 
bination with a spring feeder, and reciprocating 
rod to which the same is attached, of a U-shaped 
cam and adjusting mechanism, through the medium 
of which a back-and-forth movement is imparted 
to the feeder. 


WATERPROOF llosr.—T. L. Reed, Provideuce, 
R. I.. Murch 26.—This improved waterproof hose 
is composed of alternate sheaths or layers of india- 
rubber, gutta-percha, and other flexible and vul- 
canizable gum, and fibrous material plaited or 
braided thereon. 


STRETCHING-BOARD FOR LEGS OF PANTALOONS. 
—E. T. Smith, Salem, Mass.— March 26.—This 
invention includes stretchers or former b'ocks for 
distending and reshaping the legs of pantaloons 
when made with flat sides and with edges having 
rounded angles or corners, and outlines suited to 
give the desired shape to the bottoms of such legs 
when provided with a wedge suited to the thick- 
ness of the blocks and adapted to be inserted in 
such manner as to expand them. Also, springs 
suitably arranged in connection with and attached 
to the blocks. 


GUN-Lock.—4J. C. Dane, La Crosse, Wis.— March 
26.— This device embraces, in combination with a 
zun-lock hammer and main-spring, u stop arrang- 
ed in such manner as to urrest tlie action of said 
main spring before the full throw of the hammer 
is completed, in order to prevent the hammer rest- 
ing with force upon the point struck. Also, in 
combination with the subject matter of the above 
clause, a tumbler provided with a cam-shaped end 
and sear, so that the said sear will force the tum- 
bler to return. 


DRIER.—E. Foot, East Bloomfield, N. X., and 
M. P. Smith, Baltimore, Md.— March 26.—This in- 
cludes a mode of supplying air to drying machines, 
by introducing it at or near the top or upper por- 
tion of the drying chamber, causing it to descend 
through or around the platforins or trays contain- 
ing the drying substances, and finally to escape 
from the lower portion of the chamber. Also, the 
process of drying animal or vegetable substances 
by placing the saine on rising or falling platforms, 
and exposing the same to a descending current of 
heated air. Also, certain novel devices used in 
connection with such current in the drying cham- 
ber, and designed to increase the efficiency thereof. 


MANUFACTURE OF POTASH AND PHOSPHATE OF 
LiME.—M. B. Manwaring, New York City, and R. 
D. W. Birch, Philadelphia, Pa.— March 26.—This 
relates to the manufacture of potash from the 
hull of the cotton-seed. The potash is extracted 
by boiling the ashes of the hulls in water aud 
adding lime thereto; the claim also covering the 
production of phosphate of lime from the hulls or 
the ashes of the same. 


RAILROAD-CAR HEATER.— C. F. Pike, Provi- 
dence, R. L— March 26.— Aside from a novel ar- 
rangement of exhaust-pipes, pipes, heaters, regis- 
ters, and ventilators, this invention consists in a 
peculiar method of warming and ventilating rail. 
road.cars, consisting in passing steam through 
pipes in contact with a system of coils or pipes 
inclosed in air-flues, boxes, or chambers, so that 
the steam heats the liquid in said coils or pipes, 
and the liquid, by automatic circulation, heats the 
air so as to warm and ventilate the cars. 


SIGNAL FOR RAILWAY CRosstnGs.—C, F. Pike, 
Providence, R. I.— March 26.—The gist of this in- 
vention is found in the combination of a series of 
keys inserted or arranged alongside of the rails, 
and connected by chains, wire ropes, or pneumatic 
tubes to operate a bell, or gong, or other device, to 
automatically and continuously sound an alarm 
when the train of cars passes over said keys; cer- 


tain supplemental devices are also included in the 
claim. 


PROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR RENDERING 
Fats, ETC.—M. J. Stein, New York City.— March 
26.—The most noticeable features of this improve- 
ment are found in the extraction of fat and water 
or other liquids by subjecting the material to both 
heat and pressure. Also, in an apparatus for ren- 
dering and pressing the material, the combination 
with a digester of a platen or its equivalent, and 
suitable means for operating it, whereby the cook- 
ing and pressing may be effected. Also, the com- 
biuation with tlie vessel of a perforated movable 
plate and a suitable exit-pipe, arranged in such 
manner that the solid and liquid matters are sep- 
arated into separate conipartments, from which 
they may be separately discharged. 


APPARATUS FOR VAPORIZING AND BURNING 
HyDROCARBONS.—S. J. Whiting, Philadelphia, 
Pa.— March 26.—This relates to that class of hy- 
drocarbon vaporizers wherein an oil pipe and a 
steam pipe communicate with each other, and 
embraces the use of an auxiliary pipe for the 
union of a jet of steam with the vapor passing 
from the generator. 

ELECTRO-MAGNETIC APPARATUS FOR STEERING 
TORPEDO BOATS.—J. G. Foster, Nashua, N. H.— 
March 26.—This is à novel method of operating 
the steering devices of a torpedo-boat by means 
of the direct application of the electricity to the 
same. There is also claimed in combination with 
an electro-magnetic apparatus for steering torpedo- 
boats a suitably arranged reel or drum. Also, the 
combination of batteries with the magnet, drum, 
and rudder. 


APPARATUS FOR MANUFACTURING COAL-GAS,-- 
A. M. Giles, B. ston, Mass.— March 26.—The most 
prominent characteristic of this apparatus is found 
in a series of retorts, each provided with a dip- 
pipe, and connected with a common pipe communi- 
cating with the upper portion of the hydraulic 
main, or with a secondary main or receiver, in com- 
bination with a valve or cut-off, so arranged that 
when shut it will prevent the gas from passing 
trom the retorts into the pipe in common, or from 
the pipe of one retort into that of another, and 
when open will allow the gas to flow freely and 
without pressure from the whole series of retorts 
ta the desired point. 


CASTING COPPER TUBEs.—J. F. Guthrie, South 
Bridgewater, Mass.— March 26.— This process in- 
volves the employment of a mold case in combina- 
tion with a revolving distributing hopper for 
conducting the molten metal to the mold. There 
is also included in the claim the revolving distrib- 
uting hopper as provided with two or more dis- 
tributing tubes. 

UTILIZING THE EXHAUST OF STEAM-ENGINES.— 
E. Körting, Berlin, Prussia ——Murch 26.—Aside 
from certain minor features, this invention con- 
sists in the utilization of the exhaust steam of 
steam engines by exhausting the same into a 
reservoir, provided with a check-valve arranged to 
operate in a manner whereby the exhaust steam is 
retained in the reservoir and the back pressure on 
the engine prevented, thus enabling the exhaust 
steam to be used for other purposes. 


LEAD-PENCIL HOLDER. — Edward Weissenborn, 
Hudson City, N. J.— Apri 2.— The principal 
object of this iuvention is to provide for the bet- 
ter holding of wood.encased lead and other pen- 
cils preparatory to and during the varnishing 
or coloring of them, by dipping them into the var- 
nish or coloring material, in which operation the 
pencils have to be held as close as practicable to 
one extremity, and kept as near as practicable to- 
gether, and yet separate along their whole length. 
The invention con-ists in a novel construction of 
one edge of a holdiug-bar, whereby the pencils are 
very securely held therein in the requisite man- 
ner and relation to each other, without being seri- 
ously injured or marred by the holding devices. 
It also consists in a table or bed of novel construc- 
tion, to be used in connection with the bar above 
mentioned, to insure the proper insertion of the 
pencils thereinto. 


IMPROVEMENT IN VALVES.—Francis Windhau- 
sen, Brunswick, Germany. April 2.— While this 
invention is applicable to various purposes, inelud- 
ing the letting on of steam by the direct action of 
the piston of an engine, to work expausively in 
the cylinder of the latter, and the quantity so 
admitted may be regulated automatically by the 
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governor of the engine, it is chiefly designed for 
attachment to an ice-making or freezing machine, 
in which atmospheric air is compressed, then 
passed through a cooler, and afterwards expanded 
again to remove the heat, or, in other words, to 
produce cold. The invention consists in a valve 
of novel construction, operated by, the direct action 
of the piston in said cylinder as it approaches and 
reaches the one end of its stroke, and being com- 
posed in part of an air-compressing piston and cyl- 
inder for controlling the motion of the valve 
proper, and for insuring a proper supply of air to 
the working cylinder of the apparatus. 


ROOFING-PLATES.—Thomas N. Hickcox, Brook- 
lyn, N. XY. April 2.— This invention consists in 
roofing- plates, having their surfaces corrugated 
or embossed with diamond or other shaped figures, 
except at the edges, where they are united by sol- 
der in the ordinary manner, such plates obviating 
all buckling of the roof by expansion occasioned 
by an increase of temperature. 


CENTRIFUGAL SUGAR MACHINE, — Ludwig 
Weinrich, Berlin, Prussia.— April 2.— This inven- 
tion relates to centrifugal machines, in which the 
sugar mass is exposed to the action of steam and 
air, for the purpose of purging and purifving tlie 
same, and the invention consists in a peculiar and 
advantageous construction of the machine, includ- 
ing a removable construction of the cover of the 
machine, with upper and lower attachments to 
facilitate access to the interior of the cage, devices 
or arrangements for preventing water of condensa- 
tion from reaching the sugar, and a removable ring. 
provided with fastenings, disposed on the top of 
the cage, to facilitate the working of sugar mass 
in lumps. 

HARNESS BUCKLE.—Charles Maxwell and John 
G. Lindner, Syracuse, N. Y.--April 2.— This in- 
vention consists in a novel construction of two or 
more buckles on one frame, whereby great facility 
is afforded for adjusting different paris of a har- 
ness or other article to which the buckle is ap- 
plied, relatively to each other. 


SoDa-WATER COOLER.—John Matthews, New 
York City. April 2.—This invention relates to 
coolers such as are ordinarily used for cooling soda- 
water and other gaseous or aerated liquids, and 
which are for the most part made up of tubes ar- 
ranged to form the base, or base and walls, of an 
ice chamber, and through which tubes the liquid to 
be cooled is circulated while the ice is packed on 
and between them. To this end, said tubes have 
heretofore been of circular form in their trans- 
verse section and arranged in close proximity to 
each other, thus presenting at best but half their 
area to direct contact with the ice, and requiring 
the ice to be very finely cut or broken to insure 
even this exposure. This invention consists in a 
triangular or approxiniately triangular construc- 
tion of said tubes, or certain of them, constituting 
the base or walls in part of the ice chamber ; like- 
wise in forming said tubes with projections on 
their interior surfaces, the same constituting con- 
ductors which add to the efficiency of the tubes. 


ARTIFICIAL STONE.—Fritz Lürmann, Georgs- 
marienhütte, Prussia.—4prüi/ 2.— This invention 
consists in the mixture of the cinder of blast 
furnaces with quicklime or other caustic material 
or cement. To carry out the invention, blast-fur- 
nace cinder is taken and placed in a suitable vessel 
or receiver, and granulated either by pouring in 
water or by mechanical means, and it is then 
mixed with quicklime or other caustic material or 
cement. The mass is then put into molds or other- 
wise collected and pressed or formed into any 
required shape, using for the purpose either hand- 
force, steam-power, or hydraulic pressure. The 
composition or article into which it is thus formed 
is afterwards hardened by exposure to the air, no 
artificial heating or burning being necessary. 


SECURING PUNCHES TO THEIR fTOCK8.—John 
Johnson, New York City.—April 2.—This inven- 
tion relates to punches for punching the rivet 
holes in boiler-plates and for other purposes. 
Heretofore, the punches in such machines have 
been ordinarily secured in their stocks or holders 
simply by friction, and to obtain sufficient surface 
thereforhave been of considerable length, to enter 
correspondingly long sockets. Forging them to 
fit the sockets in their stocks or holders is a very 
delicate operation, and one requiring considerable 
time, and when once fitted it is a difficult matter 
to detach them. The object of this invention jg 


to reduce the labor of manufacturing the punches, 
to facilitate their attachment to their stocks and 
detachment therefrom, also to render their attach- 
ment positive, likewise by reducing the length of 
the punch to economize the amount of steel used. 
To this end, it consists in the combination with a 
stock or holder, transversely slotted above the 
punch-socket, of a punch capable of being insert- 
ed through the slot of the holder into its socket, 
said punch having its upper portion swelled or 
enlarged to prevent it from dropping through the 
socket, and a key which fits said slot, and bears 
on the top of the punch and retains it in place. 


MACHINE FOR COLORING OR POLISHING LEAD- 
PENCILS.—Edward Weissenborn, Hudson City, 
N. J.— Apri 2.— This invention has for its prin- 
cipal object the uniform coloring and also the pol. 
ishing of wood-incased lead and other pencils, 
and other similarly formed articles, in a more 
rapid aod convenient manner than has heretofore 
been provided ; and to this end it consists in one 
or more horizontally arranged cylinders for con- 
taining the pencils or other articles and the color- 
ing or polishing material, carried upon a horizon- 
tal shaft having a rotary and a rectilinear recipro- 
cating motion, whereby the desired end is attained. 
It also consists in a novel combination of devices 
whereby said combined motions may be imparted 
to the said shaft. 


MACHINE FOR VARNISHING OR COLORING LEAD- 
PENCILS.—Edward Weissenborn, Hudson City, 
N. J.—April 2.—The principal object of this in- 
vention is the uniform raising of wood-incased 
lead and other pencils, or other similar articles, 
from the bath of varnishing or coloring material 
after having been dipped therein, at degrees of 
velocity corresponding with the nature and con- 
sistency of the said varnishing or coloring mate- 
rial and the thickness of the coat that is desired 
to be left thereon ; and to this end the invention 
consists in a dipping machine, wherein the dip- 
ping apparatus is connected with and operated by 
a train of gearing, driven by a weight or its equiv- 
alent, and having an adjustable fly, whereby the 
desired end is attained. It also consists in a novel 
arrangement in connection therewith of the wind. 
ing cord relatively to the winding shaft, whereby 
the winding up of the weight or spring allows of 
the simultaneous lowering of the dipping frame 
or holding bars and the pencils or other articles 
suspended thereto by their own weight. 


MACHINE FOR FORMING LEAD-PENCILS.—Ed- 
ward Weissenborn, Hudson City, N. J. - Apri 2.— 
This invention has for its principal object the 
forming of polygonal wooden-covered lead and 
other pencils from cylindrical ones by compres- 
sion. It is designed more especially for the form- 
ing of such pencils after they have been stained 
or colored and varnished, but is also applicable to 
the forming of pencils in a less finished state. It 
consists in a heated die of the requisite form anda 
plunger operating to force the pencil through the 
die. It also consists in a novel combination of a 
feed-hopper, reciprocating plunger, fixed guide, 
and female die, whereby cylindrical pencils placed 
within the hopper may be fed down and forced 
through the die, thereby compressing the pencils 
into the desired form. 


Safety in Foreign Mines. 

THE Mechanics Magazine takes the same ground 
with reference to provisions for safety in English 
coal-mines that the AMERICAN ARTISAN has done 
concerning those in this country. It says: —“ The 
provision of duplicate shafts for every mine should 
be made compulsory, as also the delivery of com. 
pressed air in any quantity throughout the most 
distant of the workings. After the experience re- 
cently gained from the Mont Cenis Tunnel, there 
can be no doubt that the agency of compressed air 
is the most powerful one for ventilation; and 
further, if inquiry be made, it will be found that 
it has been practically employed in mines for this 
purpose with every advantage. Thus with the 
most ordinary precautions no accumulation of in- 
flammable gas could occur, and mines would be- 
come practicaily safe for naked lights; although 
we would not, therefore, dispense with safety 
lamps." 


The "Switch Back." 


Tne Mauch Chunk Switch Back Road will be 
improved in many ways. Heretofore it has been 
used to transport coal, and the passenger traffic 
has been incidental. Now the coal will be shipped 
via the Nesquehoning Tunnel to Mauch Chunk. 
and the Switch Back will be refitted and used al. 
most exclusively for tourists and pleasure-seekers 
generally. It is the purpose of the gentlemen 
having the road in charge to build an elegant 
pavilion upon the top of Mount Pisgah. Walks 
will be laid out, and the rocky places will be 
made beautiful. The idea of a pavilion on Monni 
Pisgah is a good one. Heretofore travellers have 
only had a few minutes to view the scene from 
the top of the mountain. Under the arrange- 
mente proposed, they can stay all day if they like. 
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Value of a Tallying Machine. 


A LATE Washington item is to the effect that 
the House Committee on Patents are considering 
the application of Chief-clerk Seaton of the Census 
Bureau for compensation for the use of his tally- 
ing machine. The Superintendent of the Census 
has informed the Committee that the use of this 
machine in his office has saved the Governinent at 
least $60,000 in clerk hire, and enabled him ta 
complete the work from four to six months sooner 
than he could have done without it. The savinz 
will be still greater in the next census, because a 
large part of the work upon the present census 
had been completed before the machine had been 
brought into use. 


SOLAR HEAT. 


BY CAPTAIN JOHN ERICSSON. 
(From Nature.) 
(Continued from page 212.) 

WITH reference to the small differential teinpe- 
rature indicated by the Secchi instrument manu- 
factured by Casella, it may be urged that it is not 
intended to show the true intensity of solar radia- 
tion on the earth’s surface, but simply a means of 
determining solar temperature. Granted that 
such is the object, yet the extreme irregularity «f 
the temperature of the fluid within the annular 
space shows that the instrument is unreliable, a 
fact established beyond contradiction by an expe- 
riment instituted September 27, 1871. On this 
occasion, water of & uniform teinperature was cir- 
culated through the annular space. This was 
effected by gradually charging this space froin the 
top, and carrying off the waste at the bottom, 
holes having been drilled in the external casing. 
for that purpose. The result of this conclusive 
experiment is recorded at the foot of Table A. 
It will be found on reference to the figures that 
the mean difference of the two thermometers 
immersed in the fluid was only 64:9°—64 4—05", 
while the mean differential temperature was aug- 
mented to 79:1*—60445—14.65^ against 9:79? on 
the 2d of September, although the zenith distance 
was greater and the solar intensity less; circum- 
stances which ought to have diminished the indi- 
cated intensity. It is needless to enter into any 
further discussion of the demerits of the instru- 
ment represented in Fig. 2. We may now return 
to the consideration of the device delineated in 
Fig. 1, copied from * Le Soleil" It will be seen l 
that the material difference of construction is that 
of applying only one thermometer for ascertain- 
ing the temperature of the fluid in the annula 


space. Possibly, this single thermometer mu 

indicate approximately the mean temperature 
at 
f 
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ue upper and lower portions of the fluid above 
he central tube; but it furnishes no indication of 
he temperature below, nor at either extremity of 
he annular space. The inadequacy of the means 
dopted for ascertaining the temperature of the 
nternal surface which radiates towards the bulb 
f the central thermometer having thus been 
ointed out, it will be well to consider whether the 
xpedient of passing a stream of water of nearly 
iniform temperature through the annular space 
vill insure trustworthy indication. In order to 
letermine this question, I have constructed two 
ustruments in strict accordance with the delinea- 
ion in Fig. 1, excepting that in one of these the 
oncentric cylinders are considerably enlarged, 
he annular space, however, remaining unchanged. 
Experiments with the two instruments prove that 
the enlargement does not materially influence the 
indications, provided water of a uniform tempera- 
ture be circulated through the annular space. 
But these experiments have demonstrated that 
the size of the bulb of the thermometer ex posed 
to the sun cannot be changed without influencing 
the differential temperature most materially. This 
will be seen by reference to Table B, which records 
the result of experiments with different thermom- 
eters, and tubes of different diameter, conducted 
October 17, 1871. As on previous occasions, the 
instruments, in order to insure accurate position, 
were attached to the declination table arranged 
within the revolving observatory. The bulbs of 
the thermometers employed were very nearly 
spherical, their diameters being respectively 0°30 
and 0°58 inches. 
which records the experiments with the small 
bulb exposed to the sun, establishes, it will be 
seen, a differential temperature of 14°4° for the 
instrument having the 11j-inch central tube, and 
16° for the one having the 3-inch central tube. 
Referring to the lower division of the same table, 
it will be seen that, when the thermometer with 
the large bulb is exposed to the sun, the differen- 
tial temperature reaches 22:5? in the instrument 
containing the 1l(.inch central tube, and 21:19 in 
the one having the 3.inch tube. We thus find 
that, by doubling the diameter of the bulb of the 
thermometer exposed to the sun, all other things 
remaining unchanged, an augmentation of the dif- 
ferential temperature amounting to nearly one-third 
takes place. This fact proves the existence of 
inherent defects fatal to the device delineated in 
Fig. 1, rendering the same wholly unreliable. 
Agreeably to the doctrine of exchanges, the 
diameter of the bulb is an element of no moment, 
since the internal radiation towards the same— 
provided its temperature be uniform—depends solely 
= the temperature and angular distances of the ra- 
diating point’sinclosure. Infallibility of the “solar 
intensity apparatus " has evidently been taken for 
Zranted on the strength of the soundness of this 
doctrine, as we find no allusion to the size of the 
bulb in M. Soret's account of his observations of 
olar intensity on Mont Blanc; nor does Mr. 
Waterston, who employed a similar instrument dur- 
ing his observations in India, advert to the dimen- 
sions of the bulb of the thermometer ex posed to the 
sun. The physicists apparently overlook the fact 
that, while the entire convex area of the bulb is 
exposed to what may be considered the cold radia- 
tion from the inclosure, only one-half receives 
radiant heat from the sun. This circumstance 
would be unimportant if the heat thus received 
Were instantly transmitted to every part; but the 
bulb and its contents are slow conductors, while 
' the conducting power diminishes nearly in the in- 
verse ratio of the square of the depth. Conse. 
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quently, by increasing the diameter, the parts of 
the bulb opposite to the sun will receive consider- 
ably less heat in a given time than if the diameter 
be diminished. 


TABLE A, SHOWING THE RESULT OF OBSERVA- 
TIONS MADE WITH SECCHI’s * SOLAR INTENSI- 
TY APPARATUS,” MANUFACTURED BY CASELLA. 


SEPTEMBER 2, 1871. 


| 


Ther- | External Casing. | 

mometer - - — — —— |Differen-| Zenith. 

exposed Upper | Lower | tial | distance. 

to the | Ther | Ther Mean. temper- 

Sun. mometer mometer | ature. 

Fahr. Fahr. Fahr Fahr. Fahr. Š 

835 | 76-0 | 700 | 730 | 105 | 33 0 

84:39 | 770 | 715 | 742 | 100 | 

s55 | 79:0 | 742 | 766 | 88 | 39 50 

860 | 835 | 745 | 79:0 7:0 

89-0 | 840 | 755 | 79:7 92 33 0 

90-5 | 85:0 | 765 | 807 9:2 

92-0 | &55 | 730 | 817 | 10:2 | 33 10 

930 | 865 | 790 | S27 | 102 

94:0 | 878 | 800 | 839 | 101 | 33 21 

94-5 | 89.0 | 81:5 | 852 9-9 

955 | 900 | 825 | 862 | 9-9 | 3332 

965 | 905 | 835 | R70 | 95 

98-0 | 915 | 845 | 880 | 100 | 33 44 

99-0 | 920 | 850 | 825 | 105 

100-0 | 93:0 | 86:0 | 89:5 | 105 | 33 56 

101:0 | 93:5 | 865 | 900 | 110 

1015 | 94:0 | 87:0 | 90:5 | 110 | 34 8 

93:1 | 86 | 79 833 | 979 33 24 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1871. 

94:5 | 880 | 815 | 847 9.7 | 35 56 

95:5 88.5 | S30 | 857 9:7 

96:5 | 89:5 | 845 | 87:0 9-5 | 35 41 

97:5 | 900 | 85°0 | 87:5 | 10:0 

98:0 | 90:0 | 850 | 875 | 105 | 35 26 

985 | 905 | 855 | s&0 | 105 

99-9 | 905 | 857 | 8831 | 109 | 35 11 

100-0 | 91:0 | 86:5 | 887 | 112 

10033 | 91:0 | 87:0 | 890 | 11:3 34 56 

1003 | 9129 | 875 | 893 | 110 

1005 | 915 | 8&0 | 897 | 108 | 34 41 

98-9 | 90-2 85:3 | 87:3 | 1045, 35 33 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1871. 

78:5 | 640 | 640 | 640 | 145 | 44 0 

790 | 65:0 | 640 | 645 | 145 | 

79:5 | 65:0 | 64:5 | 647 | 147 44 55 

79:5 | 630 | 650 | 640 | 155 | 

79:5 | 640 | 650 | 645 | 15°0 | 45 51 

79:0 | 645 , 650 | 647 | 142 

79:0 | 64:5 | 655 | 650 | 140 46 48 

79:0 | 64:5 | 655 | 650 | 140 | 

79-0 | 65:0 | 655 | 65-2 | 138 47 46 

7931 | 644 | 649 iia 


TABLE B, SHOWING THE RESULT OF EMPLOYING 
DIFFERENT THERMOMETERS. | 


DIAMETER OF Burn 0°30 inch. 


14 inch tube. (Zenith 3 inch tube. Zenith 
8 8- 


Sun. Fluid. Diff. | tance. Sun. Fluid. Diff. tance. 
Pane. — Fahr. | ^ Fahr. Fahr. | Fahr. 
74 60 14 50 32 775| 62-1 | 15:4 49 54 
74:5 | 60:3 | 142 50 24 78:5 62:3 | 162 | 50 3 
75 60.7 143 5016) 79 | 62-5 | 165 | 5012 
75˙5 61 | 144/50 8 79 63 16 50 21 
76 61 15 50 179 8 16 50 30 
75:0 | 60-6 | 14:4 50 16 786 62-0 | 16-0 | 50 12 
DIAMETER OF BULB 053558 inch. 
83-6 | 62-6 21 40 54 79:3 | 60-1 | 191 50 32 
85:5 | 63 | 92:5 | 503 | 81 60:3 | 90-7 50 24 
86-4 63-41 23 50 12 82:5 | 60°7 | 21:8 50 16 
86˙7 | 63°5 | 23-2 50 21 82-7 | 60-7 | 22 50 8 
87-7 | 63-7 23 50 30 83 a 22 50 1 
85.9 632 22.5 50 12 817 60.6 21.1 5016 
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6M.—METALLIOC ALLOY8.—G. H. Smith, New York City.—Feb. 
28, 1812. 


628.—M ACHINE FOR CUTTING FILES.—A. Weed, Boston, Mass.— 
Feb. 28, 1872. 


635.—84 w.—E. M. Boynton, Grand Rapids, Mich.—Feb. 29, 1872. 

641.-—-CoLoRING PHOTOGRAPHS.—Henry Van der Weyde and O. 
Sarony, New York City.—March 1, 1872. 

651.—N AIL MACHINE.—M., D. Whipple, Brighton, Mass., and L. 
W. Whipple, Boston, Mass.—March 2, 1872. 

675.—BREKCH-LOADING ORDNANCE.—Nathan Thompson, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—March 5, 1872. 

676.—HoOIsTING APPARATUS,—W. D. Andrews, Brookhaven, 
N. Y.—March 5, 1872. 


679.—RAILWaY RAIL.—G. W. N. Yost, Corry, Pa.—March 5, 
1872. 


710.—SEWING-MACHINE.—J. A. House, 
March 8, 1872. 


717.—MACHINE FOR CLEANING COTTON.—N. B. Hail, Providence, 
R. I.—March 8, 1872. 

722.—GOVERNOR FOR STEAM-ENGINES.—J. B. Duff, Patchogue, 
N. Y.—March 8, 1872. 

782.—MACHINE FOR ROLLING METAL.—A. Johnson, New York 
City.—March 9, 1872. 


133.—8HO0E-BURNISHING MACHINE.—S. H. Hodges, Boston, Mass. 
—March 9, 1872. 


Bridgeport, Conn.— 


The Hartford Steam-boiler Inspection and In* 
surance Co. 


THE Hartford Steam-boiler Inspection and In- 
surance Company makes the following report of 
its inspections in the month of February, 1872: 


During the month, 745 visits were made, and 
1,534 boilers examined, 1,443 externally and 370 
internally, while 194 were tested by hydraulic 
pressure. 'The number of defects in all discov- 
ered, 794; of which 198 were regarded as danger- 
ous, The defects in detail were as follows :-- 
Furnaces out of shape, 34—4 dangerous. Fractures, 
79—39 dangerous. Burned plates, 53—29 danger- 
ous. Blistered plates, 96—12 dangerous. Sediment 
and deposit, 111—9 dangerous. Incrustation and 
scale, 130—4 dangerous. External corrosion, 54— 
16 dangerous. Internal corrosion, 20—6 dangerous. 
Internal grooving, 23—3 dangerous. Water-gauges 
defective, 29—12 dangerous. Blow-out defective, 
13--4 dangerous. Safety-valves overloaded and 
out of order, 24—12 dangerous. Pressure-gaug- 
es defective, 104—19 dangerous, varying from —6 
to +12. Boilers without gauges, 3—2 dangerous. 
Deficiency of water, 9—9 dangerous. Braces and 
stays loose and broken, 24—15 dangerous. Boilers 
condemned, 7. There are many cases of glaring 
neglect reported, showing not only a great want 
of attention on the part of those having charge of 
boilers, but on the part of owners and users as 
well If some responsible person would give a 
few moments’ attention each day to the boilers and 
boiler connections, many disasters would no doubt 
be prevented. Among the instances of careless- 
ness met with are the following :—A safety-valve 
leaking badly, instead of being repaired, was found 
with a plank laid across the lever, loaded down 
with bricks—300 pounds pressure would probably 
not have been sufficient to raise this valve. In 
another case, where the boiler was in a buildin 
with a flat roof, the safety-valve lever was foun 
wedged under one of the rafters ; this was regarded 
as an economical arrangement, “because it saved 
steam "!! We might fill a page with similar in- 
stances, but enough has been said to show that 
destructive accidents need not be attributed to 
mysterious agencies. 


CR — 

THE Atlantic Monthly has discovered that, if the 
milk product of the country could be devoted to 
paying the national debt, it would square thie 
account in five years. 


THE earthquake on the Pacific coast, March 26, 
opened fissures on the eastern base of the Sierras 
near Big Pine Camp, from fifty to one hundred 
feet wide, twenty feet deep, and several miles in 
length. It likewise tumbled down all the build- 
ings at Camp Independence, Inyo County, Cal. 
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PROSPECTUS 


> OF THE 


AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


VOL. XIV. NEW SERIES. 1872. 


Each number ofthe AMERICAN ARTISAN contains 
sixteen pages of instructive and interesting reading matter, 
in which the progress of the Arts and Sciences 1s recorded ip 
familiar language, divested of dry technicalities and abstruse 
words and phrases. In this journal is published regularly the 
Official List of all Patents issued weekly from the United 
States Patent Office. Twenty-six numbers make a half-yearly 
volume of handsome and convenient size. 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN isa weekly journal de- 
voted to the interests of Artisans and Manufacturers, Invent- 
ors and Patentees. It is published every Wednesday,at 
189 Broadway (opposite John street), New York, by 
BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Solicitors of American and 
Foreign Patents. The proprietors of this journal respectfully 
announce that it is their aim to make it more instructive and 
interesting than any other similar periodical in the United 
States or Europe. 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN contains numerous ORI- 
GINAL ENGRAVINGS and descriptions of New MACHINBRY ; No- 
tices of all the LATEST DISCOVERIES; Instructions in ARTS and 
TRADES; PRACTICAL RULES FOR MECHANICS; Description 
of REMARKABLE INVENTIONS recently patented in the 
United States and Europe; RELIABLE RECIPES, for use 
in the Field, the Workshop, and the Household; the 
whole forming an ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GENERAL INFORMA- 


TION on Topics connected with the INDUSTRIAL ARTS, the 


PROGRESS OF INVENTION, etc. 


> TERMS. 


TWO DOLLARS per Annum, or ONE DOLLAR 
for Six Months, less than four cents per copy 


weekly, and to Clubs at the following, reduced rates: 


6 copies for one ee nnn, 85 00 
10 te "PU Seine Bor Ra ROPA 15 00 
5 $6 84,6 -montha.................... 4 00 
10 - X TATTY 8 00 


Papers delivered in tne City of New York, by the carrier, 
$2 50 per annum, Canadian Subscribers should remit 
wenty cents extra to pay postage. 
9^ To every person who remits us a club subscription 
of not less than eight dollars at the above low rates, we will 
send free by mail a copy of 507 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS,” 


and an additional copy for every additional eight dollars, 


Specimen Copies Sent Free. 


ADDRESS BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 


"iblishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
{89 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


United States and Foreign 


PATENT AGENCY. 


Messrs. Brown, Coomns & Co., Proprietors of the AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN, offer their best services to Inventors, as 
Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents. Mr. HENRY T. 
Brown, of this firm, has had more than twenty-four years’ ex- 
perience in that profession, both in this country and Europe, 
and his long practice has made him personally known to 
thousands of Inventors and Patentees. The applications for 
the Patents upon many of the greater and more important In- 
ventions of the present century have been prepared by him. 
Messrs. Brown, Cooxns & Co., besides having had the long 
experience without which it is impossible to properly advise 
Inventors in matters relating toapplications for Patents and 
all proceedings before the ı atent Office g owing out of such 
applications, and to properly prepare the documents neces 
sary for such applications and proceedings, have such facili- 
ties for the transaction of all branches of the business of Pa- 
tent Attorneys as enable them to promise an absolute cer- 
tainty of success in their efforts to obtain Letters Patent for 
Inventions which are really new and useful. The best evi- 
dence of the manner in which the business is performed is 
that the “AMERICAN ARTISAN PATENT AGENCY,” 
during the six years of its existence, has been ‘he most suc- 
cessful institution of (he kind ever established. 


INVITATION TO INVENTORS. 


The principal Office of Messrs. Brown, Coons & Co. is at 
189 Broadway, New York, opposite John Street, where all 
Inventors—whether resident or temporarily sojourning in 
the city—are invited to visit them. In most instances, no 
model or drawing of an Invention will be necessary on the 
firet interview, as a mere oral description by the visitor will 
ordinarily suffice to convey such a knowledge of his inven- 
tion as will enable Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. to definite- 
ly determine whether a machine or process is new or old— 
patentable or not. 

Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. are prepared to furnish to 
persons residing at a distance from New York—free of charge 
— written opinions as to whether Inventions contain any fea- 
tures of patentable novelty ; to do this they simply require a 
sketch or rough model of the Machine or other Invention 
that is supposed to be new, together with a brief description 
of the same; and as soon as possible thereafter a letter of the 
best advice is mailed to the person desiring the information. 

hese opinions are formed from their own mature experience, 
and may generally be relied upon. In some few instances, 
however, it may be desirable to have a preliminary examina- 
‘ion made in the United States Patent Office in Washington, 
in which city Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. have a Branch 
Office for the transaction of such business as can only be sa- 
tisfactorily performed in that city. For this extra service the 
small fee of $5 is payablein advance. 


EXPENSES OF OBTAINING PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS 
AND DESIGNS UNDER THE 


NEW PATENT LAW. 


In making application under the new law of 1870 fora 
United States Patent for an Invention, the first instalment of 
the Government fee is $15, which sum—together with fifty 
cents revenue stamp-tax on the power-of-attorney—is payable 
in advance on applying for the Patent, and $20 additional are 
due to the Government when the Letters-Patent are allowed. 
The agency fee charged by Messrs. Brown, Coouns & Co. is 
from $25 upward, according to the! bor involved, but in all 
cases their charges will be as moderate as possible for the 
preparation of drawings and all necessary documents. This 
fee is not payable until after the application has been pre- 
pared and the case is ready to be sent to Washington, and it 
includes a!l necessary services performed by Messrs. BROWN, 
Coombs & Co. through their Branch Office in Washington, to 
secure the s; cedy and certain issue of the Patent. 

Patents for Designs can be obtained at a less cost than Pa- 
tents for Inventions, but these Patents only cover novelty of 
shape or configuration. They can be obtained for three and 
a half, seven, or fourteen years. The Government fees are 
payable in one sum in advance, and are $10 for three anda 
half years, $15 for seven years, and $30 for fourteen years. 
Messr , Brown, Coomes & Co.’s agency charges on Design 
Patents vary from $15 to $25. The Patent Office does not 
require models for Design Patents. 


NO EXTRA FEES. 


A leading feature of Mesers. Brown, Coomss & Co.’ mode 
of doing business is that, except under some extraordinary 
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and unusual c renmati ices, no extra charges are made in cas 
of rejection and subsequent successful prosecution. 


CAVEATS. 

Before an Inventor has completed his machine or improve- 
ment, he can cause a description of it—accompanied by a 
draw ing, if necessary, and illustrating his invention so far as 
it is perfected—to be made and deposited in the ** secret ar- 
chives“ ofthe Patent Office as a ** caveat," which entitles 
him to receive notice, during the next year, of any applica- 
tion for patent made by another person on a similar invention, 
and gives him the opportunity to contest priority of inven- 
tion with such other person. The Government fee on a ca- 
veat, under the new law, is $10, and Messrs. BRowN, Coomns 
& Co.'s charge for preparing all necessary papers is from $10 
to $15. Caveats can only be filed by citizens of the United 
States, or foreigners who have resided in this country for 
one year and made oath of their intention to become citizens. 


REJECTED APPLICATIONS, EXTENSIONS, RE-ISSUES, 
INFRINGEMENTS. 

Messrs. Brown, Coouns & Co. also give Fpecial attention 
to the prosecution of applications for Patents which have 
heen rejected in the hands of other attorneys ; also, to the 
extension of expiring Letters-Patent, and to the re-issue of de- 
fective Letlers-Patent, in all of which branches of business 
they have been eminently successful. They also give opi- 
nions on the infringement of Patents. 


MODELS, SPECIMENS, ETC. 

No models are required for design-patents, and in other 
cases it is left to the discretion of the Commissioner of Pa- 
tents whether he will require a model; but in order to enable 
the model to be dispensed with, the drawings require to be 
very full and plain, and the specification to be prepared with 
great care and skill, and it will be more than ever necessary 
that the inventor should employ a thoroughly competent at- 
torney. Messrs. Brown, Cooma: & Co. will, whenever de- 
sired, and ifitis possible to do so, obtain the permission of 
the Commissioner of Patents to dispense with a model. This, 
in many cases, will save the inventor much trouble and ex- 
pense in obtaining the patent; bat we recommend, as a zen- 
eral rule, that a model should accompany the application. 
Models, when required, must be neatly and substantially 
made of hard wood or metal—or if of soft wood must be 
painted or varnished ; they should not exceed one foot in 
any of their dimensions. 

Applications for Patentson Compositions of Matter require 
to be accompanied by specimens of the ingredients and of 
the composition. 

To enable Messrs. Brown, Coomes & Co. to properly pro- 
ceed with any application, the models—when required—or 
specimens &hould be placed in their hands along with the 
Government fee, or the first installment thereof, at the first 
stage of the application. The models or samples may be for- 
warded to Messrs. Brown, Coowzs & Co. by express, care 
fully boxed, and money may be eent by express, by check ar 
draft, or by post-office money order. 


FOREIGN PATENTS. 

The facilities of Messrs. Brown, Cooxzs & Co. for obtain- 
ing Patents in the various European countries are equal, if 
not superior, to those of any other house in the United States. 
With regard to their qualifications for: uch business, it need 
only be stated that Mr. Brown has had the preparation of 
more European applications than any other person in this 
country. Messrs. Brown, CooxBs & Co. have their evn 
agencies in the principal capitale of Europe. A circular re- 
lating to oreign Patent business will be furnished free on 
application personally or by mail. 


TRADE-MARRS. 

One of the provisions of the new law is that for the protec- 
tion of TRADE-MAnkS by registration in the United States 
Patent Office. IIeretoſore, Trade-marks—except so far as par- 
ticular designs conld be patented- were only protected ina 
loose and uncertain manner by the State courts; but now 
the United States offers definite and certain protection for 
the term of thirty years, at a fee of $25. Messrs. Brown, 
Coomns & Co. obtain these protections upon the most rea- 
sonable terms, according to the nature of the case. 


CANADIANS AND OTHER FOREIGNERS. 

The new Patent Law removes all restrictions which have 
heretofore existed against Canadians ard other foreigners, ex- 
cept as to the filing of Caveats. Inhabitants of Canada may 
nc w obtain Patents by payment of the same Government fecs 
as are required from American citizens. 

Any further information that may be desired on any mat- 
ter relating to Patents, or to the new Patent Law, will be 
cheerfully given to any person applying personally or by 
letter to 


BROWN, COOMBS & co., 


SOLICITORS OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS, 
No. 189 Broapwary, New Yomk. 
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MANUFACTURERS' 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


BAND SAW MACHINES. 


FIRST & PRYIBIL, 
152,451, 456 Tenth Avenve, New York.* 


BOILERS. 
T. BABBITT. 
61 to 74 Washington street, New York. 
ALLEN ENGINE WORKS 


One Hundred and Thirtleth and One Hundred and 


Thirty-first Streets, New York. 
HARRISON BOILER WORKS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y 


EMERY WHEELS AND QRINDERS. 


rHE TANITE CO., 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 
JNION STONE CO., 
29 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


ENGINES. 


ALLEN ENGINE-WORKS, 

130th and 131st streets, New York. 
DELAMATER IRON-WORKS 

Foot West Thirteenth street. New York. 
HOADLEY, J. C. & CO., 

Lawrence, Mags. 


HOISTING MACHINERY. 


ITIS BROTHERS, 

844 Broadway, New Tork. 
WV. D. ANDREWS & BR U., 

414 Water Street, New York. 


HYDRAULIC JACKS AND PUNCHES, 
1. DUDGEON, 
24 Columbia Street, New York. 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY. 


THE PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


MOLDING MACHINES, 


1.8. & J. GEAR & CO., 
56 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass. 


PATTERN LETTERS AND FIQURES, 


KNIGHT BROTHERS, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y 


PATTERNS AND MODELS. 


"M. BURROWS, 
90 Fulton Street, New York. 


PULLEY BLOCKS. 


IARRISON BOILER- WORKS (weston's Patent), 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


PUMPS. 
ILD & GARRISON, 
Williamsburg, N. Y. 
IEALD, SISCO, & CO., 
Baldwinsvilie, N. Y. 
V. D. AND«EWs & BRO., 
414 Water Street, New York. 


ROAD LOCOMOTIVES AND STEAMERS. 


. D. WILLIAMSON (Tnomson;, 
N Broadway. New York. 


STEAM HAMMERS. 
. DUDGEON, 


24 Columbia Street, New York 


SUGAR MACHINERY. 
'UILD & GARRISON 
Williamsburg, N. Y. 


TUBE EXPANDERS,. 
. DUDGEON, 


24 Columbia Street, New York. 


WOOD-WORKINQ MACHINERY, 
. BALL & CO., 


Worcester, Mass. 
. A. FAY & CO 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
i. S. & J. GEAR & CO.. 


6 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass., and Concord, N. Hi 
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VITHERBY, RUGG & ICHARDSON, 
‘Worcester, Maas. 

ICHARDSON, MERIAM.& CO0., 


[tharty straat, "Tow Vorv. 
{CBETH, BENTEL & MARGEDANT, 
amilton, 0. 
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No extra charge for Cuts. 


Right worda make a line. 


ILLIAMSON’S ROAD-STEAMER HAULS 
ten to twenty tuns On an ordinary road. 
WILLIAMSON'S STEAM-PLOW plows at the rete of two acres 
per hour. For particulars adaress D. D. WILLIAMSON, 
1 to 26* Box 1809, or 32 Broadway, New York City. 


RICHARDSON, MERIAM & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE LATEST IMPROVED PATENT 


Daniela & Woodworth Planing Machines, 
Matching, Sash and Molding, Tenon- 
Ing. ortising, Boring, Shaping. 
ertica] and Circular Re-Saw- 
ing Machines, Saw Mills, 

Saw Arbors, Scroll Saws, 
nuf Cut-off, and Rip Saw Machines, Spoke 
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other kinds of Wood-working 
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CATALOGUE AND PRIOE-LIST8 SENT ON APPLICATION. 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Warehouse, 107 Liberty Street, New York. 
35. Vol. 11 


OHN E. BENDIX, PATTERN AND MODEL 

Maker, Room No. 13, New Haven Railroad Freight 

Depot, entrance in Franklin Street, opposite the Tombs, New 
Pork 


Models of any Design in Wood or Metal. 

Grates, Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, and Machinery 
Patterns made at the shortest notice, and on reasonable 
terms. 

Particular attention paid to Iron Architectural and Plum- 
ber's Patterns. Vol 14 tf 


Pesign-Patents. 


Under the new law aliens as well as citizens can obtain de- 


sign-patents for from three-and-a-half to fourteen years at an 
expense of from ten to thirty dollars fer Government fees, and 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollarsfor agency charges ; making 
a totalcost of from twenty-five to fifty-five dollars. These 
patents cover all novelties of form or configuration of articles 


of manufacture. No model is necessary fora design-patent. 


507 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS!!! 
NO MACHINIST should be without a copy of 

“FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS.” 
This isby far the largest illustrated Table of Movements ever 
made. Published by, BROWN, COOMBS8 & Co., 189 Broadway, 
New York. Price $1. By mail, 12 cents extra. 
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S. & J. GEAR & CO. 
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ENT, GOODNOW & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 


PUBLISHERS OF ' PATENT STAR,” sell Patent Rights and 
Goods of all kinds. 
Orders solicited. Agents wanted. 


Send stamp for copy. 15 e. o w. tt 


"AMERICAN ARTISAN." 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THIS JOURNAL, each forming a 
valuablebookofreference.arenow forsale. 
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Covers for the AMERICAN ARTISAN," $1; sent by mail, $1 12. 


Address— 
BROWN, COOMBS & CO, 
Publishers of the * AMERICAN ARTISAN ” 
189 Broadway, New York. 


Molding, Mortising, 
TENONING AND SHAPING 
MACHINES. 

Band Saws, Scroll Saws, 


PLANING & MATCHING 
MACHINES, RTC., 


For Railroad, Car & Agri- 
cultural Shops. Superior 


5 = ,  toany in use. 


J. A. FAY & CO., Cincinnati. Ohio. 
Price-lists, etc., of 


U M S a the Best and Cheapest 


i CENTRIFUGAL POWER PUMP 
ever invented, with overwhelming testimony in ita favor, 
(15 pages of letters, over 300 references), send ice new and illus- 
trated pamphlet (40 pages—free) to 
. 1 og Y 
aldwinsville, N. Y. 
Nis Loir "M er dein d N pe e the First Pre- 
uisiana State Fair, held at New Orleans, over 
ail Centrifugal Pumps exhibited. 5 Vol. M 


For Description, 


Patent Band-Naw Machines 


Of the most approved kinda, of vari- 
ous sizes, to saw bevel as well as 
square, without inciining the table, 
by FIRST & PRYIBIL, 46), 463, and 465 
Wes" Fortleth Street, corner of Tenth 
avenue, New York. Price $250, 8275. 
$350, and #400. Three hundred ma- 
chines of our own wake in operation. 
Seud for circular. Manufacture, also, 
an improved iced ve eine 
price $30. Have also on hand a large 
stock of the best FRENCH BAND-SAW 
BLADES. 

1 to 26 Vol. 14 


ORTABLE STEAM ENGINES—COMBINING 


the maximum of efficiency, durability, and 8 with 
e minimum of weight and price. They are widely and favora- 
bly known, more than 1000 being in use. All warranted satisfac- 
tory or no sale. uo ah circulars sent on application. Ad- 
dress J. C. HOADLEY & CO., Lawrence. Mass. Vol 14 


FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS. 


BY HENRY T. BROWN. 


This is by far the most comprehensive collection of mechant- 
cal movements ever published,and the arrangement of the 
illustrations and descriptive letter-press—which is entirely 
new—makes it more convenient for.reterence than any other 
collection. It is the cheapest book on practical mechanics 
ever published. Price ONE DOLLAR. By mail.12 cents extra. 

A liberal discount allowed to canvassers. The sale in all the 
manufacturing cities, towns, and villages in the United States 
and Canada can be made so large as to render it highly remu- 
nerative to any enterprising persons who will undertake to 


canvass for it in those places. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ A peculiarly handy little mahual."—New York Times. 

One of the most interesting publications of the presen 
year."— City Item, Philadelphia. 

„We should place this book in the hands of every inventor 
and mechanic.’ —Am. Journalof Mining. 

A valuable book for mechanies."— Mining and Scientific 
Press. 

* Artisans, inventors, and students should get the work. 
— Chronicle, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Centrifugal Pump. 


Can show 25 per cent. advantage over any Centri- 
Jugal Pump in Use. 


BEST & CHEAPEST PUMPS IN THE WORLD. 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 


23 Vol. 18. 414 Water St., New York. 


Pesign-Patents. 


Under the new law, aliens as well as citizens can obtain de- 


sign-patents for from three-and-a-half to fourteen years, at an 
expense of from ten to thirty dollars for Government fees. and 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollars tor agency charges; making 
atotal cost of from twenty-five to fifty-five dollars. These 
patentscover all novelties of torm or configuration ot articles 


of manufacture. No model is necessary for a design- patent. 
BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 
189 Broadway, New York. 


WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY, 
Buch as 

Woodworth Planers, 
Tonguing and Grooving Machines, 
Power Mortising, Tenoning, Packing Box 
and Wood-working Machines generally. 
Nos. 24 and 36 CENTRAL STREET (COR. OF UNION), 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
ol 12 0.8. 
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QUILD & QARRISON, Manufacturers of 
Steam Pumps, 
Vacuum Pumps, 
Steam Engines, 
Vacuum Pans, 

And all the various connectione, 

For sale at the B8TRAM PUMP 

T WORKS, 
Nos. 36 28, and 30 First street, 


Williamsburg, N. Y. 


10 -vol1 
1y* o. 


ERE IT IS—MONEY IN IT.—READY FOR 


agents and peddlers, the most novel, useful, salable 
Corkscrew in the world. 
15 & 16 o. s. WALTER DICKSON, Albany, N. T. 


T rade-marks. 


Any person, firm. or corporatien domiciled in the United 


States, or in any foreign country affording by treaty or conven- 
tion similar privileges to citizens of the United States, may, 
under the new law of patents and copyrights, obtain the right 
to the exclusive use, for thirty years, Of any TRADE-MARK con- 
sisting of ads new figure or design, or any new word or new 
combination of words, letters, or figures, upon thelr manutac. 
tures, and otherwise in their business. 

This protection extends to trade-marks already Jn use for 
any length of time or about to be adopted. 


To obtain such protection. address 


HE BEST SAW-GUMMER OUT, ONLY $15. 


Emery Grinders at $30, $50, $75, and $110. Diamond 
Tools, $15. Solid Emery Wheels of allsizes, The above atan- 
dard pezu Rre ALL of our own manufacture. Address THE 
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McNAB & HARLIN 


MANUFACTURING CO., 
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BRASS COCKS, PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK, 
Globe Valves, Gauge Cocks, Steam Whistles, and Water 


Gauges, Wrought-iron Pipe and Fittings, 
BABS AND COMPOSITION CABTINGS, 


No. 56 John Street New York. 
BALL & CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Our Printing Instruments are so constructed that the Type. 
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WHERL." On and after the above date Tanite Emery Whe 
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EMERY WH«EL warrant its manufacturers in at last making 
an advance from the price-list which they have held rigidly 
fixed from the very infancy of the Company. Constant care 
and unremitting attention, the employment of the grested 
mechanical and chemical skill, and the most aseiduous stedy 
of the wants of Mechanics and Manufacturers, have enabied 
THE TANITE CO. to bring their specialty to tue Aighest point 
of perfection. Constant outlays are required to meet the 
novel wants connected with this branch of industry; and th, 
with the necessity of maintaining and even increasing the 
high reputation of these goods, calls for a moderate incresee 
in price. COMMON GOODS can be made for ordinary 4, bd 
STANDARD GOODS, of uniform quality, on whore perfection, ba 
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but the bodily safety of his handa depends, can only be furni-àti 
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MACHINERY, THAN TO RISK THE POOR EGONOMY OF BUIIXG 
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» A No. 1. Emery Grinder 0... . 
Dot i.e en rebie . ® 
iT) [17 oe 66 [1] on "Table E ; , 
oe «4 ©“ g u ‘ : . e. 


Diamond tools. . . . e . gs. 
The general and great advance in the price of metals and sap- 
plies, together with recent improvements In addition to these 
machines, necessitates the above advance. Notwithstandiog 
this advance, the above machines are the cheapest in tbe msr- 
ket. Take notice that we e no charges for bozing or a. 
ning, and no charges for extra Rests. Each Emery Grinder 3s 
supplied (in addition to the two ordinary Rests) with one of 
eur improred adjustable Face Rests, and one of our improved 
adjustable Side Rests. These Rests can be set at any angie. 
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The Tanite Emery Grinder, No. 3. 

WE herewith illustrate an improved tanite 
emery grinder, claimed by the manufacturers to be 
one of the most substantial and weli constructed 
ofany yet put on the market. The fault, say 
they, “of some machines of this class has been that 
they were made to stand too high, and had too 
narrow a base. Even this present machine of the 
Tanite Co.'s is an improvement on a former ma- 
chine made by them; the new No. 3 standing 
about five inches lower, and spreading a foot 
wider at the base than the one first brought out. 
Many machines of the old pattern were sold, and 
gave great satisfaction, but the new is found far 
superior in actual practice. Where heavy wheels 
run at high speed—as all successful emery wheels 
must—there needs be some tremor and jar; and 
where wheels get out of balance the jumping is a 
serious detriment to the work, and is also danger- 
ous. Hence the necessity of a low machine with a 
wide base, This machine has also the advantage 
that a belt can be attached from countershaft placed 
on ceiling of a lower floor, the opening through 
centre of machine being devised for that very pur- 
pose. While its cone-pulleys give appropriate 
speeds to various-sized wheels, and admit of higher 
speeds as diameter of wheels decrease through 
use, yet the machine is heavy, and solid enough to 
run wheels of the largest size. Machinists and 
manufacturers scarcely yet realize the advantage 
of using large wheels. There is as much waste 
material to a 12-inch wheel as to a 24-inch. Hence 
economy in the larger wheels, Large wheels, say 
18 to 24 inches diameter, offer special advantages 
in the facility they offer for grinding flat surfaces 
true by using the sides of wheel instead of the 
face. By a little practice an expert mechanic can 
fit flat surfaces to each other so closely that the 
planer would not have done nicer work, while the 
side of the tanite emery wheel will do it, we are 
Informed, in one-twentieth the time required by 
the planer. Moreover, the side of a 24-inch wheel 
presents a large, true, flat cutting surface, the face 
of wheel cutting only on a line. Not only can the 
feet of tables and small machines be leveled on 
the sides of such wheels, but large pieces, such as 
columns, girders, shafts, etc., of architectural, 


bridge, and foundry work, can be trued up on 
them. They are just the machine for iron bridge 
builders, architectural iron works, stove foundries, 
plow factories, etc.” 

The same manufacturers (the Tanite Company, 
Stroudsburg, Pa.) have also just brought out a 
special rest, devised for stone work, which reaches 


protecting the rolling-stock from wear as well as 
the passengers from unpleasant vibrations and 
jars. But no matter how carefully the springs are 
adjusted, two vital points of the car, namely, the 
trucks, remain unprotected, while at the same 
time they sustain the whole load. The question 
was raised long ago as to whether we could get 


A 


THE TANITE EMERY CRINDER, No. 3. 


like a platform quite across the front of the ma- 
chine, and extends beyond both wheels. This is 
not shown in cut, but is here incidentally men- 
tioned as possessed of much merit for the special 
class of work indicated. 
— —ͤ— 
Paper Car-wheels. 

We extract the following concerning paper car- 
wheels from an article by W. E. Partridge in the 
Car Builder :— 

With the constantly increasing weight of cars 
and high rates of speed, has come a constantly in- 
creasing appreciation of the value of springs in 


springs under the entire load. The answer was, 
yes; put them into the wheels, and then even the 
axles will be to a certain extent protected from 
the injury of pounding and jarring. For years 
various plans have been suggested for putting 
elastic materials into the wheels. Iron tires with 
wooden centers have been used to a considerable 
extent. They are, however, subject to several 
very serious defects, which, in this country at 
least, impair their value. Rubber promises well, 
and so does steel, but thus far the expected results 
therefrom have not been realized. In the 
construction of the approved “ paper” car-wheel, 
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the tire is of stee], and, when turned up ready for 
the filling, is made taper inside, so that the inside 
diameter on the flange is one-eighth of an inch 
smaller than on the other. The body of the wheel 
is a paper block made of straw-board, cut into 
circles thirty inches in diameter, pasted together 
with ordinary paste, and consolidated under a 
hydraulic pressure of about three hundred tuns. 
This block, after being slowly dried for nearly two 
weeks in a dry-house, is turned and fitted in a 
common pattern lathe. The turning-tool is like 
that used for iron, but the speed is about the same 
as is used for brass. This block, thus turned to 
fit the tire, is of course somewhat larger, in order 
to insure a perfect fit. A hydraulic pressure of 
about four hundred tuns is then used to force the 
block into its place. The tire is heated nearly to 
the boiling point of water, thus insuring a perfect 
bearing when cool. 

When the paper block is in the lathe, a suitable 
hole for a cast-iron hub is bored through the 
center. This hub has a wide flange upon one end. 
Covering the whole of each side of the wheel are 
two side-plates of Norway iron boiler plate, which 
fit against a shoulderturned in the tire. The hub 
is forced in after these plates are in place, the 
tlange, on its outer end of course, holding the out- 
side plate firmly in its place. Sixteen bolts in the 
outer edge of the plates run directly through the 
paper, and hold everything fast; eight bolts go 
through the flange of the hub, securing the whole, 
and making the wheel, so far as its interior is 
concerned, water-proof, The paper itself is painted 
before it goes into the wheel, and is perfectly 
secure against dampness, even if tlie wheel were 
not water-tight. 

In the fallof 1869, the writer of this article was 
in Brandon, Vermont, where he accidentally had 
his attention directed to some peculiar car-wheels 
in a little shop in the outskirtsof the town. They 
were & part of the first lot made, and were looked 
upom with great distrust by everybody who knew 
anything about railroading. They were taken to 
Rutland, and application made to have them put 
under a car on the Rutland and Burlington Road. 
Permission was reluctantly given to try thein 
under a wood-car, and in that position they ran 
about 5,000 miles, part of the time carrying a load 
of twenty-one tuns ata speed which sometimes 
reached thirty miles an hour. After standing this 
test, the whole lot of wheels, twelve in number 
were sent to Chicago, and placed under the Pull. 
man sleeping-car “ Dacotah." After running a 
good while, a pair of these original wheels were 
taken from under that car, and broken up in order 
to test their condition, when it was found that, ex- 
cepting the ordinary wear upon the tire, they ap- 
peared to be as sound and perfect as when first 
made. "Their cost is about $100, which includes 
the price of a $42 steel tire. This tire, when worn 
out and taken off, is worth about half-price to re- 
roll, while the remainder of the wheel would be 
in à sound condition, and able to wear out another 
tire with perfect Safety. The writer is informed 
that the manufacturers of these wheels have a 
large contract to supply them for the Pullman 
palace, drawing-room, and sleeping cars, which, 
owing totheir weight, render an elastic wheel ex- 
ceedingly desirable—or, perhaps, to state it more 
accurately, a wheel which “ deadens the jar." 
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Copper and Mercury in Iron Ships. 

THE danger of allowing copper or mercury in 
any formto come near the bottoms of iron ships 
has been shown very clearly by the results of re- 
cent investigations into the causes of some of our 
most serious maritime disasters. — l'or example, 
the Peruvian steamer Culderon sprang a leak and 
foundered in the Bay of Biscay, a short time ago, 
without any apparent cause. An inquiry was im- 
mediately instituted, and the conclusion reached 
is, that the leak resulted from a powerful local 
corrosion caused by the spilling of mercury from 
the gauge-cocks into the bilge, where, by lodging 
under the boilers and becoming oxydized with 
strong hot brine from the boiler leaks and sulphur- 
ated bilge water, it was converted into oxychlo- 
ride of mercury. This subtle agent would quick- 
ly eat a hole through any portion of an iron plate 
from which the cement or paint had been acciden- 
tally scraped or worn away; and it is generally 
believed that, in the case of the Calderon, the leak 
resulted from this cause. It has also been demon- 
strated by experiments which any one who chooses 
may try for himself with but little trouble, that, 
under the circumstances above described, a copper 
bolt would be nearly as bad. In the recent inves- 
tigation into the circumstances connected with 
the loss of the British iron-clad Megera, it was 
shown in evidence that the washing about of a 
copper nail in the bilge of the iron steamer Crap- 


pler destroyed oneof her plates,and nearly caused 


her to founder. These facts are of the greatest 
importance, as showing the danger of allowing 
copper or mercury, in any form, to come near the 
bottoms of iron ships and boilers, since, when ex- 


posed to the action of salt water, these metals be- 


come oxychlorides, and quickly destroy everything 
in the way of iron with which they come in con- 
tact.—Zron Age. 


-—9—e9 
Great English Wire-works. 

À CORRESPONDENT of the Telegrapher gives the 

following sketch of the large wire-works of Richard 


Johnson & Nephew, in Manchester, England :— 


“The works are situated in the township of 
Bradford, about one and a half miles from the 
city of Manchester. The first thing to attract our 


attention was the extensive colliery owned by the 
Messrs. Johnson, occupying in extent about five 
square miles, and from which they derive the 
enormous supply of coal used in their works. This 
location was selected because the coal obtained 
here is more free from sulphur than in any other 


locality available, and in this it possesses a great 
advantage for the manufacture of wire. The 
wire-works proper cover an area of six square 
acres, A branch of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railroad, connecting with all railroads in Eng- 
land, runs immediately into their works, which 
brings the pig-iron and other material, and takes 
away the wire when completed. Upon entering 
their yard we are shown an immense stock of pig- 
iron; thé average quantity which they carry being 
about five thousand (5,000) tuns, in the selection of 
which great care is exercised. Five thousand 
tuns of No. 9 wire would be equal to 30,000 miles. 
Our attention was next called to the puddling 
furnaces, of which there are twenty-five now in 
operation, and more are soon to be added. The 
iron, after careful puddling, is placed under im- 
mense trip-hammers, where each ball, containing 
several pigs, receives five hundred to one thousand 
strokes, until it is hammered into a block 4 inches 


Central Railroad Company have ordered two hun. 
dred Babcock Fire-extinguishers, and propose 
supplying each passenger train with them, and 
also the depots along the line. 


square. The block is then rolled into a band 
about 13 feet in length. A portion of the bars 
are rolled into 5 inch by A inch, and others into 3 
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inch by 3% inch; these are then cut up in 


lengths of about 20 inches. Four of the 5-inck 
bars are formed into a box containing the san 
number of the smaller ones; together these ‘are 
heated and rolled into bars of 20 fect. These 
bars, after careful selection, are reheated in one of 
Siemens’s furnaces; a workman grasps the bar 
with a pair of tongs, runs it through the furnace. 
and then into Bedson's patent continuous rolling 
machine at white heat, through fifteen pairs of 
rolls, each roller reducing the size of the rod until 
it emerges from the last, a No. 4, 5, 6, 7, or 8 wire, 
as may be desired, making a continuous length of 
about 15 of a mile without a single joint or weld, 
This is the operation by which we are supplied 
with the great lengths peculiar to Messrs, John. 
sons’ wire. Mr. G. Bedson, the patentee, is the 
manager of these works. By this process the 
lengths may be made almost without limits: bui 
those mentioned, it will readily be seen, are as 
great as would be required for telegraph purposes. 
In this machine the wire was rolled for the great 
Niagara Suspension Bridge, as also for the bridge 
over the Ohio River at Cincinnati—the length of 
the wires in the former being upwards of 800 
yards each, No. 9 gauge. 

“The rods after cooling are removed to cleaning 
vats, where, after being perfectly cleansed, they 
are dried and then drawn through steel dies to 
any desired size. After being jointed (and here 
the celebrated American joint is used) the wire is 
taken tothe galvanizing works, where it is passei 
through the furnace into the cleansing bath, thence 
to the zinc bath, receiving its coating of spelter, 
from which it is wound into coils ready for use: 
thus passing through the annealing, cleansing, and 
galvanizing in one continuous process peculiar to 
these works. I may here remark that this estab- 
lishment is able to produce & coil of galvanized 
wire from the pig-iron in the space of 15 hours, 
which no other works in England can do in les: 
than 2!2 days. 

“ Each coil of wire is then passed through the 
hands of an inspector, who thoroughly examines 
it, and each end is subjected to a test much more 
severe than it receives in its erection. Another 
test is applied by a machine which at once exbib- 
its the tensile strength of the wire and. its capaci- 
ty of elongation. The firm have furnished tle 
British postal telegraph nearly forty thousand 
miles of wire during the past two years. In the 
manufacture each separate process has its station. 
ary engine, of which there are not less than thirt 
employed, ranging from 4 to 400 horse-power. The 
variety of tools, machinery, and implements in 
use here is astonishing and beyond description. 
Among other things, we find an American pointing 
machine for pointing the ends of the wire.” 

—— e 


APPLICATIONS FOR EXTENSIONS. 


OPPONENTS Of extensions must file written objections in thé 
Patent Office at least 20 days before the day-of-hearing ; and on 
that day, at noon, they must appear personally, or by proxy. at 
the Patent Office. and state the reasons of the ir opposition. All 
testimony—pro or con—must be taken and transmitted in ac 
cordance with the official rules, which will be furnished ons: 
plication. The under-named patentees have recently peti 
tioned for extensions (for seven years) of patents granted 
themin the year 1558 :— 

HrzkKIAN R. SMITA, Smithville, N. J.—Arrangement of De 
vices for planing Moldings.—Patented July 6, 1858; testimory 
will close on June 4, next; last day for filing arguments and 
exanminer’a report, June 14; day-of-hearing, June 19. 

HWexry Yates, Brantford, Ontario, Canada. — Furnaces of 
Steam botlers.—Patented July 6, 1838; testimony will close on 
June 4, next; last day for filing arguments and examiner ê 
report, June 14: dnay-of-hearing, June 19. 

LYMAN R. BLAKE, Brooklyn, N. Y.— Seming machkin?.— 
ented July 6,1553; testimony will close on June 4, nest: isi 
day for filing arguments and examiner's report, June !“: dar. 
of-hearing, June 19. 


Pat- 
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Gompressed-air Engines. 


THE plan of working tramway-cars or other 
vehicles by turning to account the power stored 
up in a supply of compressed air is one which 
has been frequently proposed, and which has, in 
several instances, been carried out in practice 
with results in some cases satisfactory, and in 
In America, 
in particular, this system of propulsion has at- 
tracted much attention, and we, from time to 
time, receive from the United States reports of 
the more or less successful trials of various modes 
It unfor- 
tunately happens, however, that the data avail- 
able concerning these trials are generally of the 
vaguest possible kind. They inform us, perhaps, 
that a car fitted up with a compressed-air engine 
made such and such trip in such and such a time, 
and that the performance was successful, or that 
it failed in some way or other; but we are doubt- 
ful if any really complete series of experiments 
has ever been made with one of these engines, or 
at all events we are unaware of a report of any 
such experiments having been published. By a 
complete series of experiments on a compressed- 
air engine, we mean a trial, or a series of trials, of 
the engine on the line of which the gradients are 
known, and witha load also known, there being 
taken during the run or runs a continuous series 
of indicator diagrams from the cylinders, and con- 
temporaneous observations of the temperatures 
and pressures of the air in the reservoir, and in 
the pipe leading to the cylinder, besides a record 


others of a decidedly opposite kind. 


of carrying out the system in practice, 


of the temperature of the air as it is discharged 
from the cylinder into the atmosphere. 


nal air, and the amount of moisture present, should 
also be noted, while a record might also be kept 


of the tem peratures of the external surfaces of 


the reservoir, of the pipes communicating with 
the cylinders, and of the cylinders themselves. 
From such a series of observations as that to 
which we have alluded, some valuable data might 
be deduced bearing upon the construction of 
pneumatic locomotives, and we believe that a 
great deal of the time and money at present spent 
in so-called practical experiments might be saved. 
lt would be possible, for example, to deduce from 
such observations information respecting the rates 
at which the air during expansion took up heat 
from objects with which it was in contact, and to 
determine the extent to which the heat converted 
into work was replaced by other heat absorbed by 
external sources. These data being obtained, it 
would become possible to determine approximate- 
ly the best proportions between the initial and 
working pressures of the air used (for in most 
cages the pressure of the air is materially reduced 
on its way from the reservoir to the cylinders), 
the best cylinder capacity to employ for a given 
amount of work to be performed, and the best 
place to.make up, or try to make up, the loss of 
heat due to work done. The determination of 
these points, even approximately, would be of 
immense service to those who are endeavoring to 
bring pneumatic propulsion into use, and instead 
oi working in the dark, as at present most, if 
not all, of them appear to be doing, we should 
earnestly recommend them to carry out such trials 
as those of which we have spoken. If they were 
to do go, we feel certain that the cause in the prog- 
ress of which they are interested would be most 
materially benefited. 
From the time that the system of working en- 
gines by compressed air was first proposed down 
to the present, one of the most annoying practical 


The baro- 
metric pressure and the temperature of the exter- 


ing up of the pipes and passages with ice. 


of heat from external sources. 


engine with the reservoir of air. 


also open to objection on practical grounds. 
Amongst other things, there is, if either of these 


latter plans be resorted to, always a risk of giving 
to the air, prior to its admission, or.to the cylin- 


der itself, such & temperature as to destroy the 
lubricating material employed, and thus cause 
“cutting ” to take place. 

Having objected to the principal plans proposed 
for obviating the difficulties resulting from the 
refrigeration of the air during expansion, it is 
only fair that we should point out what we believe 
to be & preferable mode of getting over these 
difficulties. This mode consists simply in the 
employment of & hot-water jacket for both the 
cylinders and reservoir, and in the adoption of a 
sufficiently slow piston speed. The water-jacket 
may consist simply of a tank well lagged exter- 
nally, and sufficiently large to contain the air 
reservoir, the connecting pipes, and the cylinders ; 
or, if preferred, the reservoir and the cylinders 
may be inclosed in independent jackets or tanks, 
it being merely necessary to take care that each 
jacket contains a sufficient supply of hot water to 
furnish the heat required of it during the run. It 
may, at first thought, be supposed that the quan- 
tity of water required to supply this heat would 
be so great as to render the plan proposed an im- 
practicable one: So far from this being the case, 
however, the quantity required is remarkably 
small, as we shall show on a future occasion, when 
we treat of the question in greater detail ; and we 
may remark here that, for running a 6-tun car for 
three miles over a fair ordinary road, the quantity 
of hot water required for the jackets would be 
but about twenty gallons only, it being supposed 
that this quantity is renewed by a fresh supply at 
a temperature of 200^, or reheated, say, by blow. 
ing steam to it, at the commencement, of each 
trip. In some cases where a stove is employed to 
warm the car, the heat from this stove could be 
turned to account for maintaining the temperature 
of the jacket water. 

We have mentioned that, in addition to using 


hot: water jackets, it appears to us desirable that a 


difficulties with which the advocates of tlie sys- 
tem have had to struggle has been the excessive 
refrigeration caused by the expansion of the air, 
and the consequent freezing of the moisture con- 
tained in it; this freezing resulting in the block- 
To 
avoid this trouble, it has been proposed to heat 
the air on its way to the cylinders by passing it 
through pipes inclosed in a stove or furnace, or to 
envelop the cylinders in jackets through which 
the products of combustion of & stove might be 
made to circulate; while, in the case of the sub- 
marine Loats built at St. Petersburg some time 
ago for the Russian Government, and which are 
driven by engines worked by compressed air, the 
plan was resorted to of connecting the engines 
with the reservoirs by a number of pipes, and 
shutting off the current of air through any of 
those pipes in which ice might accumulate, 80 
that the latter might be thawed by the absorption 
In some cases up- 
wards of thirty pipes were used to connect: the 
This plan of 
employing a number of connecting pipes no doubt 
meets a portion of the difficulty ; but itis a plan 
requiring more attention than it is desirable should 
have to be bestowed on the working of engines 
fitted to tramway-cars, while the proposals to heat 
the air on its way to the cylinders, by passing it 
through tubes exposed to the fire of a stove or 
furnace, or to heat the cylinders by means of 
jackets traversed by products of combustion, are 


slow piston speed should be adopted for compressed- 
air engines, and we may explain briefly why we 
hold this opinion—an opinion which may, per- 
haps, be opposed to the experience of some who 
have worked such engines without jacketed cyl. 
inders. Let us, for instance, consider the case of 
an engine in which the air, stored up at a high 
pressure in a main reservoir, is led thence, through 
a reducing valve, to an intermediate receiver, in 
which it is maintained at & constant pressure, 
while from this receiver it passes to the cylinder, 
and is cut off in the latter at, say, one-third the 
stroke. In such an arrangement, the work ex- 
pended in the intermediate receiver in supplying 
air to the cylinder is balanced by that developed 
by the entrance of the air from the main reser- 
voir, and under these circumstances the interme- 
diate receiver is exposed to neither a loss nor gain 
of heat, so long as the air flowing into it from the 
main reservoir is maintained at a constant temper- 
ature. The work done during the first third of 
each stroke priorto the valve closing the admis 
Bion port, is really done by the expansion of the 
air in the main reservoir, and it is to that reser- 
voir, consequently, that the heat must be supplied 
if the air flowing to the cylinder is to be main- 
tained at a constant temperature. With a hot- 
water jacket there need be no difficulty in adopt- 
ing such a form of main reservoir as will enable 
this required amount of heat to be communicated 
to the contained air with certainty. After the 
point of cut-off is passed, however, the work done 
in the cylinder during each stroke is performed 
by the expansion of air contained in the cylinder, 
and this expansion is, of course, accompanied by a 
refrigerating effect. To prevent the temperature 
of the air in the cylinder falling too low during 
this expansion, it is desirable to supply heat from 
external sources while that expansion is taking 
place. But air takes up heat but slowly from the 
surfaces with which it is in contact, and hence, 
that the heating to which we have referred* may 
be successfully performed, it is necessary either to 
envelop the cylinder in a jacket of which the con- 
tents are kept at a high temperature, or to employ 
such a slow piston speed that time is given for the 
absorption of heat from a jacket of which the 
contents are but moderately heated. For several 
practical reasons we prefer the latter alternative, 
and hence it is that we advocate slow piston 
speeds for compressed-air engines. What the best 
piston speed may be it is impossible at present to 
say, as data for arguing the question properly are 
wanting; but we consider that there is evidence 
available to show that this speed is much lower 


than has hitherto been generally adopted for such 
engines, and we believe that the matter is one 
which has not hitherto received the attention 
which its importance deserves. Air, it must be 
remembered, possesses very different qualities to 
steam, and the arguments in favor of high piston 
speeds for steam-engines certainly do not apply to 
motors worked by compressed air. 

We have now directed attention to some of the 
leading points connected with the system of 
working engines by compressed air; but we have 
very far from exhausted the subject. There are 
said to be more ways of killing a dog than hang- 
ing him, and it is pec true that there are more 
ways of getting rid of the trouble arising from 
frozen moisture in the class of engines of which 
we have been speaking than that of jacketing the 
reservoir and cylinders. A consideration of these 
methods, however, we must leave for & future ar- 
ticle, when we shall also have something to say of 
the system from a quantitative point of view ; or, 
in other words, shall speak of the amount of com- 
pressed air which it is necessary to carry to per- 
form a given amount of work, and shall probably 
treat of the efficiency of the system as a whole.— 
Engineering. | 
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Essentials of Brick Making. 

IN Germany 7 men mold in a day 10,000 bricks. 
Near Paris, 4 men make 7,000 bricks in 12 hours. 

In the London brick-field, 4 men and 3 boys con- 
stitute a “stool.” Of these, only one is at the 
mold, the others are engaged in bringing the clay 
from the pug-mill (driven by one horse per stool) 
and in carrying off and stacking the bricks. 7,000 
bricks per day of 12 hours is considered good work 
for one stool. This labor is paid about $1 25 per 
1,000. 
ln Westphalia, an iron mold is fastened to a 
table; an iron piston, connected with a lever 
worked easily by the molder’s foot, empties the 
contents of the mold upon a board. The brick is 
carried off between two boards, and set up on edge 
to dry. One man molds 3,000 per day. The Ger- 
man bricks are larger than the French or Dutch. 

In France an iron mold with hinged sides is 
used; it makes a smooth brick, as the mold is 
opened sidewise and is never drawn off. 


When the brick is molded close to the lower | 


| following are obstacles to molding by ma- 

chinery : 

Ist. A stationary machine requires excessive 
transportation of raw and finished material. 

2d. Interest,and sometimes wages, on machinery 
idle six months. Also repairs. 

3d. Some 15 per cent. more raw material is re- 
quired, if bricks are denser, as often occurs. 

4. Protection from unequal wind and sun in 
drying is indispensable. l 

With a large production and a well-chosen ma- 
chine, these difficulties are overcome.—Beckwith's 
Report on Pottery. 
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Buckman's Patent Toy Steamboat. 


THERE can scarcely be a more useful class of 
toys than that including those designed to fami- 
liarize children with the scientific and mechanical 

| principles on which so much of the active busi- 
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guide in which it is placed. This, of course, 
enables the adjustment of the wheels to be readi- 
ly made by simply taking hold of the ends of the 
shaft with the fingers, and bringing it to the de- 
sired position. The shaft is furnished with a 
pulley or band-wheel connected by a belt with a 
pulley above. "This last is driven by the crank 
and pitman of a direct-acting steam-cylinder, 
mounted upon the top of the boiler, «hich is heat- 
ed,as is usual with toy steam-engines, by a lamp 
placed underneath. It will thus be seen that by 
very simple means motion is transmitted to the 
paddle-wheels, which, properly adjusted as- just 
explained, pU the boat when placed on the 
water. ? 

In order to permit air to pass readily to the 
flame of the lamp used for heating the boilef, the 
deck, like the hull of sheet-metal, is perforated, 
this also providing against any undue heating of 
the hull by the lamp, which might under other 
conditions affect the solder by which the ports of 
the hull are secured together. The engraving 
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BUCKMAN’S PATENT TOY STEAMBOAT. 


opening of the pug-mill and wheeled off on a 
track, one molder, with two men to fill the pug- 
mill, one man to rough-shape and hand him the 
clay, and one man to wheel off the molded bricks, 
can make and stack 3,500 German bricks per day. 
If the clay is worked too stiff, the bricks may look 
better, but are less homogeneous and durable. In 
England the clay is worked in a more plastic state 
than in Germany. 

Machines have to compete with the preceding 
elements of hand-molding. 

The advantage of machine over hand labor may 
be considered fully established in all departments 
of brick-making, except digging the clay and mold- 
ing the brick ; the latter seems the only debatable 
operation. 

Meagre clays and those requiring much working 
up are better adapted to machine work. 

Bricks made from fat and mixed clays seem 
more apt to crack when machine-made. 

The relative merits of machine and hand make 
are not settled. Resistance to crushing has been 
investigated and found equal, by a Bavarian Com. 
mission, and in favor of the machine, by an Eng- 
lish Commission. In point of economy, the 


ness and so many of the practical pursuits of life 
are founded. It is to this class that the toy here- 
with illustrated belongs. It is a miniature steam- 
vessel propelled by a toy steam-engine, and with 
paddle-wheels adjustable in such wise that their 
dip in the water can be regulated to suit the bur- 
den that may be placed upon the craft. It is the 
invention of Alexander Buckman, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., who has taken steps through the“ American 
Artisan Patent Agency,” to secure its novel fea- 
tures by letters-patent. It is manufactured by 
the Buckman Manufacturing Company, whose 
store is at 634 Broadway, New York City, and 
who, devoting special attention to steam toy- 
mechanism, are securing a praiseworthy promi- 
nence in this branch of manufacture. 

The hull of the vessel is of sheet-metal and 
appropriately shaped; the paddle-wheels being 
arranged, as is commonly the case with steamboats, 
at the sides of the boat, with the shaft extending 
transversely amidships. 

This shaft has its bearings in a bed made mova- 
ble in a vertical direction. and so fitted with 
springs pressing against it that the frictional 
pressure will retain such bed at any part of the 
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being intended to show the arrangement of the 
several essential portions, a case or covering ap- 


plied on the engine is not represented, but the toy 


complete is provided with such an adjunct shaped 
and fitted to imitate the central portions, above 
deck, of an ordinary steamer, and, being provided 
with a smoke-stack, etc., renders the resemblance 
to the actua! craft more close. 


—— >e 
This Year’s Arctic Expedition. 


THE Weser Zeitung gives a detailed description 
of the steamer now building at Bremerhaven, to 
be used for the Arctic expedition, projected for this 
summer by the Austrian explorers, MM. Payer 
and Weyprecht, and designed according to their 
special directions. The ship is to bear the name 
of Tegetthoff, in memory of the Austrian admiral. 
The length of the vessel is 118 feet; its breadth, 
2514 feet; its depth, 1314 feet; and its tunnage, 
150 Bremen lasts. The engines are gauged at 95 
horse-power; their consumption of coal is three 
tuns in twenty-four hours, and the ship holds fifty 
days' supply, besides coal for three years' heating 
and cooking. Its speed is six knots an hour. 
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Seal Hunting by Steam. 

A NEWFOUNDLAND correspondent of the Boston 
Traveller writes that great preparations are in 
progress at St. John's for the annual seal-hunt. 
Asthe time draws near for the vessels to start, 
streets and wharves assume an appearance of bus- 
tle and animation. "The steamers and sailing ves- 
sels begin to take in stores and complete their re- 
pairs. The competition is great, for far more men 
present themselves than can possibly obtain 
berths. The great anxiety now is to get a place 
on board one of the steamers, the chance of suc- 
cess being considered much better in them than 
on board a sailing vessel. The masters of the 
steamers are thus able to make up their crews of 
picked men—young, hardy, stalwart fellows, well 
fitted to cope with the hardships, privations, and 
perils of such a voyage. Each steamer has on 
board from 150 to 200 men. 

Steamers can make two or three trips to the ice- 
fields each season, and * walk round”’ the anti- 
quated sealer that is dependent on the wind. Al- 
though the cost of a steamer is heavy—from £10,- 
000 to £15,000—it is found of late years that the 
investment of capital in steamers is more profit- 
able by far than in sailing vessels. This year a 
dozen large steamers will leave the port of St. 
John’s for the ice, and six additional steamers 
from other ports; but only six sailing vessels will 
leave our harbor. A few years ago, our sailing 
fleet for the seal fishery numbered 120 sailing ves- 
sels from St. John’s alone. The entire fleet of 
steamers for the ice this year numbers 18, and 
will carry upward of 3,000 men. The sailing ves- 
sels will take close on 7,000; so that 10,000 hunt- 
ers will, in a short time, be engaged in the work 
of destruction, amid the fl-ating ice-fields of the 
North. 


Sheathing Iron Steamers with Wood. 


ANOMALOUS as it may seem, when the world has 
virtually yielded the palm of superiority to iron 
over wooden vessels, as regards durability, etc., 
we now hear rumors that iron vessels, especially 
those employed on the great lakes, are receiving 
protective sheathings of wood. The large and 
splendid iron propellers, India, China, and Japan, 
of Evans & Co.'s Atlantic, Duluth, and Pacific line, 
plying between Buffalo and Duluth, we hear, are 
now receiving sheathings of wood to their hulls 
below the deep-water line. We also learn that the 
(Canadian ex-blockade runner, iron side-wheel 
steamer CAicora, on the route between Collingwood 
and Fort William, is also beiug sheathed in a sim- 
ilar manner. 


The reason of this is, that touching at so many 
ports where the entrance to the harbor is through 
a narrow, rock-bound channel, there is much 
danger of striking a jagged point or the loose 
boulders on the bottom. In either case, there is 
danger of puncturing a hole through the unyield- 
ing iron plates, which cannot be easily stopped or 
repaired without going into dry-dock. Wooden 
vessels, however, frequently strike even harder 
without receiving serious injury, the wood of the 
hulls being sufficiently elastic to receive the shock 
without the breakage of the shell sufficient to 
admit water, or so little as not to injure the cargo, 
nor require dry-docking, the damage being re- 
paired from the inside, or a liberal use of pitch or 
oakum. 


It is expected that this sheathing of wood over 
theiron plates of the hulls, while it will not inter- 
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steamers, will afford great protection from minor 
collisions with rocky sides and bottoms of the 
narrows and shallows through and over which the 
vessels are obliged to pass in their meanderings 
from port to port.— Marquette Mining Journal. 
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KEY’S PATENT WASHING MACHINE. 


OUR engraving, a vertical transverse section, 
represents an improved washing machine, patent- 
ed through the “ American Artisan Patent Agen- 
cy," March 26, 1872, by John Key, of Union City, 
Randolph County, Ind. 

The general contour of the tub, A, is indicated 
in the cut, the bottom being of inverted arched 
form, and made of zine or other suitable material. 
The ends of the tube are straight, and at one is a 
partition shutting off a small space, a, to permit 
the facile attachment of a wringer when desired. 
The legs at one end of the tub extend above the 
top thereof, and have bearings in their upper ex- 
treinities for a double-cranked shaft, B, carrying u 
balance-wheel, G, itself furnished with a crank- 
pin or wrist, whereby the working parts of the 
apparatus are actuated. Each of the cranks 
on the shaft, B, actuates one of the rubbers, E, 


through the agency of a connecting rod, D. The 
rubbers are each made wide enough to extend 
nearly one-half the width of the bottom of the 
tub, and are formed with longitudinal slits, and 
are notched or shouldered on their upper surfaces 
as clearly indicated in the engraving. They have 
rigidly attached to them the arms, 5, pivoted, at 
F, to a cross-shaft in such manner that the rubbers, 
when in motion, swing in a path corresponding 
to the curvature of the bottom of the tub. It 
‘will be seen that the rotation of the crank-shaft, 
B, gives a vibratory movement, alternately in 
opposite directions, to the rubbers, E. This works 
the cloths or fabrics to be cleaned repeatedly over 
and over, alternately expressing the water from 
them and allowing them to again absorb it, there. 
by securing the expulsion of the impurities there- 


from. 


Tubular Way through the East River. 


A BILL now before Congress proposes the laying 
of a tube of wrought-iron, 2,660 feet in length, 60 
feet in breadth in the clear, and 24 feet high, ata 
cost of $2,500,000, to facilitate travel between the 
cities named by accommodating foot-passengers, 
vehicles, and railroads. The bill authorizes the 
collection of 1 cent for foot passengers, 3 cents a 
head for cattle and horses, 5 cents for saddle-horse 
and rider, 6 cents for single wagon and horse, 12 


fere with the speed nor increase the draught of the| cents for double wagon and horses, 18 cents for 
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each cart, and 24 cents for loaded double wagons. 
The tube to be so laid in the bed of the river as 
not to obstruct or interfere with navigation. 


———— ew 4 


Surface Electricity. 


Ir is well known that Faraday made numerous 
experiments upon this subject, and has varied, 
under different forms, that which Coulomb has 
realized with the hollow sphere and its two covers. 
It is still under this form, the least commodious, 
that this experiment is repeated in the lecture- 
room. 


If the loss is considerable on the day when this 
experiment is performed, it. ceases to be sufficient- 
ly conclusive ; for it requires, first, toelectrify the 
sphere alone; second, to recover it rapidly with 
its two covers; third,to take them off; fourth, to 
prove that these covers are electrified ; and, fifth, 
that the sphere is not. The second operation can- 
not be executed with great rapidity on account of 
the form of the covers. 


Amongst other experiments, Faraday has made 
the following :—He took a cylinder made of me- 
tallic gauze placed upon an insulated horizontal 
metallic disk, the design being to afford proof that 
the exterior is alone electrified. An animal, such 
as a mouse, placed in the interior, showed no com- 
motion, even when the whole apparatus was elec- 
trified so strongly that bright sparks might be 
obtained from it. 


Faraday did more, he constructed a cubical 
chamber 12 feet on each side, with laths, the walls 
were of wire gauze and of paper, and the whole 
chamber was suspended by means of silken ropes. 
The chamber, even the interior, could be electri- 
fied strongly on connecting it with an electric 
machine. Faraday inclosed himself in this cham- 
ber with electroscopes and various other apparat- 
us, but he failed to find the least trace of electrici- 
ty, whilst the walls were so strongly electrified 
that vivid sparks were obtained from the outside, 
and * brushes " escaped spontaneously. 


M. Terquem has endeavored to repeat this ex- 
periment in his lectures, on a small scale, in the 
following manner:--He took any form of bird. 
cage, whether of wood and iron wire, or entirely 
of metal, aud suspended it to some isolated con- 
ductor in communication with the electric ma- 
chine, Inside the cage was placed a. gold-leaf 
electroscope, aud also pieces of tinsel,the feather 
of a quill, and pith balls. Whilst it was possible 
to obtain vivid sparks írom the cage, nothing 
moved in the interior. Withia the cage was sus- 
pended a bundle of linen yarn, and underneath 
the cage a similar bundle ; the interior bundle re- 
mained undisturbed, whilst the exterior was 
greatly excited and electrified, all the bits of yarn 
spreading out, and on approaching the hand the 
peculiar crackling due to electricity was heard. 


Bands of paper being stuck along the length of 
the wires of the cage, the exterior bands would 
twist strougly, and get displaced, whilst the inte- 
rior remained vertical and unmoved when the 
cage was electrified. To complete the experiment, 
a bird might be placed inside the cage, and by his 
singing and general demeanor prove that he was 
no* only completely indifferent to the phenomenon 
of electrical charge and discharge, but that be- 
having so proved that the interior of the cage 
was perfectly free from all electrical phenomena, 
whilst the exterior alone was susceptible to the 
electrical influences.— Engineering. 
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OFFICIAL LIST OF PATENTS 


ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES 
PATENT OFFICE 


For the Week ending April 9, 1872, 


AND BACH BSARING THAT DATE. 


(Reported officially for the American Artisan.") 


PATENT CLAIMS, DRAWINGS, AND SPECIFICATIONS.— Owing 
to the constantly increasing number A patents iasued, we 
have—as we must huve done sooner or later—ceased to pub- 
lish the Ulaims, and instead thereof we publish the names of 
the patentees, with the titles of thetr inventions, with de- 
acriptionson another page of some of the more importanttn- 
ventions ; but we are prepared to furnish immediately on 
application. or by return mail, when requested by letter, a 

py of the claims of any existing patent, for - cents. 
We iso furnish a printed copy of the whole specification of any 
patent issued since November 20,1866, for - - $1 25 

We will also supply a sketch of the parts claimed in any patent, 
or a full copy of the drawing thereof, at charges varying 
from $1 upwards. 


ADVICE TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


Whenever asked, we will promptly send, gratis, our recently pub. 
lished pamphlet, entitied ** IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR 
INVENTORS AND PATENTEEs," containing details of the 
proceedings necessary to be taken by inventors desirous of ob- 
taining Lelters-Palent in the United States. Alco, Instruc- 
tions to Patentees concerning Re-issues, Ertensions, In- 
fringements, Foreign Patenta, etc. 


Adaress Brown, Coomss & Co., Solicitors of American and 
Foreign Patents, 189 Broadway, New York. 


BFF W. Baker, Wilmington, 
el. 


125,375.—OPERATING GATES.— John L. Betts, Archbold, Ohio. 

HO LE FOR PRESSING BULLET#.—Edward Brown, Brook ; 
lyn, N. X. 

125. 77. COOR ING - STOVE.—- Peter N. Burke, Brooklyn. N. Y. 

125,378.—RoTaBY ENI NE.— John J. Clark and Byron Clark, 
Elgin, III. 

125, 319.—COMuIN RD SUGAR MIXER AND Pacxer.—Mortimer C. 
S Brooklyn, N. I., und Martin L. denderling, Jersey 
City, N. 

125.330. — TooL FOR CUTTING OFF Pirxs.—Henry Collinson, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


125,331.—PA DDLE-WHEEL.—George H. Cushman, 
County, Mass. 

125.382.—SwitcoH FOR HatR.—George H. Cutter, Arlington, 
Mass. 

125,343.—COMPOUND FOR GILDING.—Anthony S. De Vries, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

125,881.—FURNACE FOR CALCINING ORES.— John Harris Dun- 
nn, Belleville, Canada. 

125,585 —COMPOSITION STONE FOR SMUT MACHINES.—Josiah S. 
Elliott, Chelsea, and John F. Wood, Everett, Muss. 

125,336.—DRoP Press.—Tacitus Gaillard, Brooklyn, N. T., as- 
signor to Edward W. Merrill and Manning Merrill, New York 
City. 

123,331.— DiSTRIBUTING KLECTRICITY FOR GA8-LIGHTING AND 
FOR OTHER PURPOSES.—Samuel Gardiner, Jun., New York 
City. 

125,333.—Loos$ PoLLEY.—Jonathan P. Grosvenor, Lowell, 
Nass. . 


125,289.—SPRING Cor BxpsTEAD.—Frank C. Hall, Baltimore, 
M : 


Plymouth 


125,390.— CEMENT FOR ARTIF:C:AL STONR.— J. Andrew Hen- 
shaw, assiguor to Union Stone Company, Cambridge, Mass. 
125,391.—PA WL AND RATCHET DkyICK.—Amariah N. M. Hills, 

East Hartford, Conn. 

125,392.—CORN-SHELLER.—Walter W. Holt, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

125,393.—E DG K-FINISH FOR BUTTON-HOLES,—Daniel W. G. Hum- 
phrey, Chelsea, assignor to Eugene Humphrey, Boston, Mass. 

125,391.—8& WING-MACHINE FOR BUTTON-HOLKS.—Dantel W. G. 
Humphrey, Chelsea, assignor to Eugene Humphrey, Boston, 
Muss. 

125,395.—HARROW.—Andrew Jacobson, Logan, Neb. 

125,39 1. —ROPEK-CLA MP.— Perry P. Jenney, New Bedford, Mass. 

125,397.—F IF TiI-WHKEL FOR CARRIAGEs.—Daniel A. Johnson, 
Boston, assignor to himself and John Osgood Frost, Chel- 
sen, Mass. 

125,398. —APPARATUB FOR OBTAINING MERCURY FROM ITS ORES, 
—Henry Johnson, San Francisco, Cal. 

125,399. —G RINDING MILL.—John G. Lune and Wiiliam J. Lane, 
Millbrook, N. X. 

125,400.—SHOK-FASTENING.—Aaron Lawson, Petaluma, Cal. 

125,401.—RAILROAD-CAR VENTILATOR.—Sebeus C. Maine, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Ante-dated March 21, 1872. 

125 402.—BRACELET.—Moses H. Mason, assignor to Mason, 
Draper & Co., Attleborough, Mags. 

125 408.—TooL FOR TURNING STONS.—Joseph K. Mitchell, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

125,{04.—AIR-CONDUOTING GRATE- NAR. Reuben F. Orwig, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

125. 405.—OIL- CVP — Charles H. Parshall, Detroit, assignor to 
Daniel A. Matthews, Ypsilanti, aud Henry McGraw, Detroit, 
Mich. 

125,406.~DRYIN@ AND CONCENTRATING LIQUID SUBSTANCES 
BY ATOM1Z1ING.—Samuel R. Percy, New dork City. 

195401.—A RMLET.—Alfred S. Potter, assignor to himself and 
Joseph H. Fanning, Providence, R. 

125.408.—S TEAM WATER-ELEVATOR.—Eli Reese, Mahanoy City, 
Pa. 

125,409.—F RIOTION-CLUTCH FOR MOWING Macnings.—George 
6. Reynolds, Lebanon, N. H. 

125,10.—STEAM VACUUM Pusp.—Carroll L. Riker, Schraalen- 
burgh, N. J 

125,411.—SOHOOL-DESK BrackeT.—Jobn L. Riter, Brownsville, 

Ind. 


125,412.—WasHING  MacuiNx.—Charles Robinson, 


Boston, 
Mase. 


125.413.—MODE OF EQTALIZING THR ACTION OF CARRIAGE 
SPRINGS.—Cyrus W. Saladee, St. Catharines, Canada. 


125,414.—LocoMOTIVE EXHaUST-PIPE.—Albert S. Smith, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


125,415.—CoOMBINED CORN-8HELLER AND STRA W-CUTTER.—Jere- 
niah P. Sith, Schuylkili Haven, Pa. 


125416.—WooD PaAvEMENT.—Henry M. Stow, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

„ PaVEMENT.—Iienry M. Stow, San Francisco, 
Cal. 


125,418.—PREPARING BLOCKS FOR WOOD PAVEMENT.—Henry M. 
Stow, San Francisco, Cal. 


125,419.—BRACKRT-SHEAVE.—Charles H. Straffin, Boston, as- 
s)gnor to himself and James H. Parker, Natick, Mass. 


125,120, — WHEEL FOR V BHICLES.—Samuel C. Tillinghast, Cran- 
ston, R. 1. 


125 121.—BED-BROTTOM —Andrew Turnbull and Rodolphus L. 
Webb, assignors to themselves and James D. Frary, New 
Britain, Conn. 


15. 122.— DEVICE FOR ATTACHING BRUSHES TO Hats.—Andrew 
A. Veer, Delaware, Ohlo. 

125.42 3.— MACHINE POR MAKING HORSESHOK-NAILS.—Milton D. 
Whipple, Brighton, and Lyman W. Whipple, Boston, Mass. 


125,421.—CLOTH-QATHERING ATTACHMENT FOR SEWING-MA- 
CHINK.— Charles H. Willcox, New York, and Cyrus Carleton, 
Brooklyn, S. Y., assiguors to Willcox & Gibbs Sewipg-ina- 
chine Company. 


125,125. —SHU TTER-FARSTENER.—Gennaro Wunderlich and Lewis 
H. Mauch, Philadelphia, Pa. 


125, 126.— RAILWAX HRaArr.—George W. N. Yost, Corry, Pa. 
125,427.—BRE-Hive.—Cyrus C. Aldrich, Morristown, Minn. 


125,428. —NUTMEG-GRATER.—Henry J. Amerling, assignor of 
one-half his right to Horace N. smith, Erle, Pa. 


125,429. —MowING MACHINE.—Wesley Anderson, Newton, N. J. 
125,430.—WaA8sHING MACHINE.—Junius S. Balsly, Hebron, Ky. 


125,431.—Truss.—Edmund P. Banning, Jun., assignor to“ Ban- 
ning Truss and Brace Company,” New York City. 


125,432.—F RED-GAUGE FOR PRINTING-PRESSKS.—Henry Barth 
and Robert J. Morgan, Cincinnati, Ohto. 


125,133.—PIPR-vIsE.— William H. Barwick and William T. 
Farre, Montreal, Canada. 


125,431.—G RIN DING-MACHINE.—William DBattell and Milton E. 
Worrell, Quincy, III. Ante-dated March 30, 1872. 


— eee BoaT.—Daniel Brader, Beach Haven, 
n. 


. Compound. — Waterman T. Burrell, Weymouth, 
188. 


JJ Herbert Campbell, Chicago, 


125. 138.— Ho E.— John S. Carroll, assignorto himself and J. W. 
Rogers, Covington, Ga. 


125,439.—CONSTRUCTION OF OVENS FOR BAKERS, ETC.—Henry 
Chatain, Washington, D. C. 


125 410.7M ACHINERY FOR JOINTING STAVES.—Linus R. Clark, 
Utica, and John C. Smith, Syracuse, N. Y. 


125,441.—MEDICAL COMPOUND FOR TRRATING DISEASES IN 
Horses, ETO.—Pierson Cope, Perryopolis, Pa. 


125,.442.—RoTaRy SrTKAM-KENGINK.— William Darker, assignor to 
himself and Josiah D. Thompson, Philadelphia, Pa. 


125,413.—P £N-HOLDER.—Willlam J. Dewey, New York City. 
125,44.—A NIMAL PowER.—James R. Deyo, Sterling, III. 


125,445.-APPARATUS FOR BAISING DuuGH.—Sophronia V. 
Dodge, De Soto, Iowa. 


125,446.—CONFECTION.—Louis Panagiot! Eleuterius, New Or- 
leans, La. 


"t V.—CARDING-MACHINE.—Epliralm French, North Adams, 
nes. 


125,448.—SPICR-PIECE FOR RAILWAY RAILS.— Raymond French, 
Rey mour, Conn. 


125.119. —ANIMAL-TRAP.—BSamuel Frisbie and Hubert C. Hart, 
Unionville, Conn. Ante-dated March 25, 1872. 


125.450. — BLIN D-H1NGE.—Ollver 8. Garretson, Buffalo, N. Y. 
125,451.— V RLOCIPEDE.—S01on A. Gregg, Oneida, N. Y. 


Hee DENTAL PLuUGekR.— White F. Griswold, Leavenworth, 
nn. 


i FOR CnuRNS.—Demas L. Grover, Gro- 
ton, N. Y. 


125,154.—BA LING PRESS.— George F. Grun, Fremont, Ohlo. 


125.455 —HORSK-POWRR.—Alfred H. Haltom, Tyro, assignor to 
2 und W. T. Cole, Luxahooma, Mies. Ante- dated March 
* [E 
135,156. CMRTA T, RooFmna.— William S. Hawley, New York City, 
assignor to David J. Millard & Co., Clayville, N. Y. 
125. 157.— MACHINE FOR CUTTING LkATüuER.—Ellhu A. Hol- 
brook, East Randolph, Mass. 


HS a oP BOLE LURE WHEEL HASTAS Johnson, San Francisco, 
; M. 


125.159.—8TKA M-TRAP.—Christopher Kammerer, 
himself and James C. Furness, Boston, Mans. 


125,400.—CA N E-GUN.—Albert Karutz, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


125,161.—ItAILROAD-CAR VENTILATOR.—Samuel E. Kirkpatrick, 
8t. Albans, Vt. 


125.162. MACHINE FOR CUTTING LREAD.—Charlen Koehler, as- 


signor to himself, Charles Babcock, and Edgar Sharpe, 
Evansville, Ind. 


EO Sede TENGO APPARATUS.—Jullus Kunze, Chatsworth, 


assignor te 


125,161.—M A NUFACTURE OF Pure Tron AND STRREL.—Henrv 
Larkin, Theydon Gernon; Andrew Leighton, Liverpool ;and 
William White, Hampstead, England. 


125,465.—8a w-sET.—Hiram C. Lavey, Bristol, Wis. 
125,166. C HEMP-BRAK £E.— William S. Lawrence, Winchester, Ky. 


125.467. —9TOP-MOTION FOR MACHINE FOR COVERING CORD.— 
Reuben Lewis, New York City. 


ee cee FOR VEHICLES.—John R. Linton, New Bedford, 

ARR, 

125.469, —ÉBLRACIING AND DisINFECTING.—Paul Marcelin, as- 
signor to himself, Franklin Oegood, and Robert Warren, 
New York City. 


IUUD COVSTEIEBASRET Charles D. Martin, Port Chester, 


* 


125.41.—IlAY AND COTTON PREss.—John W. McIntyre, Phila- 
Qelphia, Pa. 


125.112. APPARATUS FOR LRVRLING MILLSTONRS.—Benjamin 
H. Metizler and Philip L. Hoos, Fort Saneca, Ohlo. 


125,413.— W INDOW-RIIADR.—Klliott Metcalf, Taberg, N. Y.,and 
Charles Allen, Woodstock, Canada. 


125,414.—BALE-TIR.—David L. Miller, Madison, N. J. 
125,475.—COMBINaTION Lock.—John Moffett, New York City. 


125.475. —SERD-DROPPRR.—James Morton and John P. Spav'd- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa. Ante-dated March 23, 172. 


125,477. AX I. E-LUBRICATOR.—John E. Mowerson and Corne- 
hus S. De Baun, Westwood, N. J. 


125,478.—PLow.—James M. Movers and George W. Movers, Gor- 
donsville, Va. Ante-dated March 29, 1972. 


152 479.—MACUINE FOR MAKING RUBBER Ho8E.—Jobn Murphy, 
New York City. 

125.180, —CoMnIN KD SHOVEL AND ToNas.—Thomas G. Newnam, 
Pleasant Hill, Mo. 

125,481.—GRAIN-BINDER.—Joshun Pearson, West Milton. Ohio. 


125,482.— Woop B I. . assighor to him 
self and John D. Peyton, Washington, D. C 


125483.—EAvkS-TROUGH  SUPPORTER.—BenJamin Prugh and 
Henry Austry, Grant City, Mo. 


125, 484.—FOLDING-TABLE.—Joseph Quevedo, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


125,155. —MACHINE FOR WELDING Eats ON ELLIPTIC CARRIAGE- 
SPRINGS.—Auron Richards and Josiah Jones, Concord, N. H. 


fr ERAT 8. Roberts, Kast Canaan, 
onn. 


125,487.—STEAM-TRAP.—William Robinson, Guide Bridge, as- 
signor to Robert Harlow, Heaton Norris, England. 


125.488.—STEEKING APPARATUS FOR H0OOK-AND-LaADDEK 
TRUCK S.— Jacob Schmidlapp, New York City. 


125,189.—MONRY-POCKRT FOR GARMENTS.—Ernest Schnopp, 
East New York. N. Y. 

125,490.—BED-BoTTOX.—David A. Scott, Cincinnati, Oh lo. 

iu m VALID BkpsTEAD.—Heury A. Scott,. Winchester, 


125.492.—M fDbiIiCAL COMPOUND FOR TEEATING IIoOGS.— John 
Shannon, Palmyra, Mo. 


125,493.—LOOM-SHUTTLE ACTUATING MRCHANIAM.—George V. 
Sheilield and Walter S. Horton, Providence, R. I. 


In DI Oy RP LOw -GROTES Hopkins Smith, Des Moines, 
own. 


125.495.—8A FRTY-LATCH FOR BRAOELETS.—George H. Soule, 
Jersey City, N. . 


125,496.—Gas APPARA'TUS.—John H. Steiner, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


125.497.—PROOKS8S OF BURNING AS8PHALTUXM.—Lev1 Stevens. 
Washington, D. C. 


125,493. GE WING- MACHINE.—Aurellus Steward, Dubuque, Iowa. 


125,199. MACHINE FOR GROOVING BUTCHERS’ STERELS.—Jacob 
Surerus, Newark, N. J. 


125,500. BOOR-STAND.— Hugh Martin Sweeney, Boston, Mass. 


125,001.—CARD-RTRIPPING MECHANISM.—Gustayos K. Taft, 
Northbridge, assigoor to the Whitin Machine-works, Whit 
insville, Muss. 


125.502. —CA RRIAGE-CURTAIN FASTENER.— James Taynton, as- 
NIKDAR of one-half his right to Z. G. Coy Kendall, Port Jervis, 


125.503.-Loosr-PULLEY ATTACHMENT. — Charles 
Thayer, Linesville Station, Pa. 


125.501. —ELRCTRO-MAGNETIO ENGINE.—William G. Thornton, 
Victoria, Texas. 


125,505.—B ROG a N.— Charles E. Tyler, Georgetown, Mass. 


125,506.—PROPRLLER-WHEEL FOR FLUID-METERS.— Willlam Van 
Anden, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


e APPARATUS.—James D. Warner, Brooklyn, 


* 


Franklin 


125,508.— MACHINE FOR RR-RNFOROING CABTBIDG K-5HRLLS.— 
Cuüuarles S. Wells, Bridgeport, Conn. 


125,509. —S ABH-HOLDER.—Samuel] N. Weston, Fitchburg, Mase. 


125,510.—Ho8&K-NOZZLE.—George O. Wickers, assignor to him- 
self and Henry P. Chandler, Lawrence, Mass. 


125,511.—GaTR.—Thomas P. Wilcox, Hebron, Ind. 


B EETES =C UNEUAN B. Wolgemuth, Mount Joy, 
N. 


15. 518.—-GRAIN-SEPARATOR.— Joseph Allonas, Mansfield, Ohio. 


125.514.—M RTALLIC HUB FoR CARRIAGE-WHEELS.—Edward A. 
Archibald, Methuen, Mass. 


125.515.ä— Sa FETT HEAD-DRESS FOR SMOKE.—Willard N. Ball, 
La Porte, Ind. 


125,516. —BRACELRET.—John Barclay, Bergen, N. J. 


125.5:7.—M AQHINE FOR COATING ROOFING FELT.—John H. Bar. 
ker, Wasnington, D. C. 


125,518 —METIHUD OF DRESSING FLovR.—Denjamin Barter, Fari- 
bault, Minn. 


125,519.—-SLATE-FRAME.— William N. Bartho:omew, Newton, 
Mass. 


125,520.—STEA M-BOILER.—Isaac Barton, Williamsport, Pa. 


125.521.—-ATTACNMENT FOR THE Backs or SgATS.—Henry M. 
teidler, Phuadelphia, Pa. : 


135,522.—P toToGRAPHIC BaCKGROUND.—Daniel Bendann and 
David Bendann, Baltimore, Md. 


125,523. ROTARY HARROWw.—Edmund Bennett, Nankin, Mich. 
125,524.—ROTARY ENGINE.—Joseph B. Bennett, Brooklyn, X. Y 


125.525.—PvPPRT-VALYE.—Robert Berryman, assignor to Ber- 
ryman Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn. 


125.526.—F &KD-WA TER. HEATER FOR STRAM-BOILERS.—Robert 
Berryman, assignor to Berryman Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


125.527.—-F RED-WATER RRGULATOR.—Robert Berryman, assign. 
or to Berryman Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn. 


125.528. -PROCEXS OF FORMING PiRCKD HEELS POE BOOTS AND 
Suoxs.—llorace H. Bigelow, Worcester, Mass. 


125.5929.—M ACTIINE. FOR MAKING BOOT AND Suor HERELS.— 
Horace H. Bigelow, Worcester, Mass. 


135.530.—D00R-nRLL.—Henry D. Blake, New Britain, assignor 
to Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn. 

125,531.— MILK-COOLER.—Albert M. Blanchard, Ellington, N. Y. 

125.532.—COMPREtSION VALVE.—Edward Bourne, Pittsburg, Pa. 

125,533.— Cu1LD'8 CARRIAGE.—Francis Boylston, New York 
City. 

135,534. —O RNAMENTA TION OF HAT-TIPS AND LININGS.—Thor: as 
W. Bracher, New York City. 


125,535.— TH RKAD-TEN#HION MECHANISM FOR SEWING-MACHINES. 
—John Bromley, Macon, Gu. 


125,536.—MACHINE FOR CUTTING LoAF-6UGAR.—Peter Otto 
Brunjes, New York Clty. 


125,531.—8uaspended. 
II VEssEL.- Willlam James Burnett, Cairo, 
il. 


125.539.— SA SH-HolpkR.— James J. Callen, assignor to himself 
and William Cullen, Jun., East Mendon, N. Y. 


125.540. APPARATUS FOR PRESERVING MEAT.—Charles F. Carr, 
Norwich, N. Y. 


125,511.—8To v w-PrPR SHELF —Henry P. Chapman, Center Brock, 
assignor to himself and Henry C. Lewis, Ciiuton, Conn. 


125,342.— Washing MacnixE.—-David M. Cele and Edgar E. 


/ 
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Hoxie, Elgin, lil; said Elgin E. a 
David M. Cole. E Hoxie assignor to said 


£25,543.—KNIrrine MAOHINE.—Francis M. 8 hrs 
land, Unio, M. Comstock, Cleve 


125.605.—BELLows.— Miller and Uriah Faris, Red | 4,860.—Compounn FOR CLEANING CARPETS, ETC.—Leo Marks 
Ruck iowa ^ Sere : Cincinnati, Ohio, assignor to Louis Stern, Boston, Mass 


Fg " ^ Patent No. 110,481, Dated Dec. 27, 1840. 

125.606.— PosT- ER-CASE.—Allen F. Miller, Gaiva, viol, ’ 
Il. R : 4,861.—A DJUSTABLE METALLIC DASH FOR VEHICLE8.—George 
M. Peters, Columbus, Ohio. Pat-nt No. 102,315, dated April 
26, 3810; reissue No. 1,408, dated May 30, 1871. 


4,862.-ROOFING Farric.—Alfred Robinson, New York City, 
assignor to Ready Roofing Company. Patent No. 44,220,dated 
Sept. 13, 1864. 


4,865 —AGRICULTURAL BotLer.—Ebenezer E. Sill and Alonzo, 
H. Bennett, Rochester, N. V.; A. H. Bennett ass'gns to Eben- 
ezer E. Sill. Patent No. 109,679, dated Nov. 29, 1870. 


4,864.—Pa PER-FILE.—Eldridge J. Smith and Benjamin H. Chee- 
ver, " ashington, D. C., assignor by mesne assi nments, to 
Kldridge J. Smith. Patent No. 76,84, d. ted April 14, 1868. 


4,865.—PROVIDING PROJECTIONS FOR KETTLES AND THE AT- 
TACHMENTS OF BarLs.—David Stuart, Philadelphia, Pa. Pa- 
tent No.119,666, dated Oct. 3, 1871. 


4,866.—PLOW-SHARE.—Itichard Henry Taylor, Lincoln, Va. De- 
sign No. 4,521, dated Dec. 13, 1870. 


4,867.—MACHINE FOR HOT-PRESSING TEXTILE FABRICS.—Rich- 
ard Kenner Wilson, Halifax, England, assignor, by mesne 
assigninents, to John J. Crawford. Patent No. 41,801, dated 
March 1, 1861. 


125,607.—A 8H-LEACH.— David T' Miller, Woodbury, Pa. 

125,608.—RUFFLING ATTACHMENT FOR BEWING-MACHINXS.— 
James D. Moore, Grinnell, Iowa. 

125,600,.— WA&HING MACHINE —Daniel w. Norris, Normal, and 
David M. Cole, Elgin, III.; said Norris assignor to the said 
David M. Cole, 

125,610.—-PRReS FOR EMBOSSING LINEN AND OTHER FABRICS.— 
Leverett H. Olmsted, New York City. 

125,611, —CRAILWA Y-SWITCH.—John Jay Pardee, New York City. 

125,612.—GRAIN-METER.—Henry Pooley, Thomas Roberts, and 
Eugene O'Brien, assignors to Henry Pooley & Son, Liver- 
pov!, England. 

125,613, — T REA TING PHOSPHATES OF LIME FOR THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF FERTILIZERS.—Nathaniel A. Pratt, Charleston, S. C. 

125.614. — MILITARY BRass INSTRUMENT. - Benjamin F. Quinby, 
Boston, Mass. 


125.615, —ST A IR- ROD. Emil Rath, Hoboken, N. J., asgignor to 
Moritz Krikl, New York City. 

125,616.—MACHINE FOR BORING HuBs.—John L. Roberts and 
tos well K. Daily, Waverly, Iowa. 

125,617.—CARPENTER'S ADJUSTABLE BEVEL.—Isaiah J. Robin- 
son and Henry Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

125,618.—CUTTER-HEAD.—Edwin A. Rowley, assignor to Mills- 
paugh, Kowley & Millspaugh, Williamsport, Pa. 

125,619.—EXTENSION-TUBE FOR CHANDELIERS.—Edwin Russell, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

eo. DREECH-LOADING FiREARM.—Heinrich Aug. Schesch, 

on, N. Y, 


125,621.—FURNACE FOR SMELTING ORES.—Theophilus L. R. 
Scheuner, Salt Lake City, Utah Ter. Ante-dated April 3, 


19. 


125,62. —LOOK FOR CAN-COVERS.—Henry W. Shepard, New York 
sity. 
15,55. Loox FOR CAN-COVERS.—Henry W, Sheperd, New York 
ity. 
125,624.—ELECTRO-MAGNETIO WATCHMAN'S REGISTER.—Horatio 
D. Sheppard, New York City. 


125,625.—Vise.—Anson P. n assignor to A. P. and M. 
Stephens & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


125,626.—W A GON-STANDARD SUPPORT.—George Stiber, Crogan 
Station, Pa. 


125,627,.—E ^ RTH CommMopE.—George F. Stone, Baltimore, Md. 


125,628.—SURGICAL AND FRESH-WOUND LINIMENT.—John 8. 
Stratton, Newfane, Vt. 


125,629.—MACHINE FOR MAKING SPIKES.—James H. Swett 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


125,630.—TOOTH-FASTENING FOR HORSE-RAKES.—Benjamin C. 
Taylor, Dayton, Ohio. 


125,53),—TEAOR-BUOKLI.—Willlam 8. Thayer, Smithsborough, 


>44.—Wasting Macwine.—Joln F. 
ill, Bushnell, III. Cowgill ard Wesley 


225.515.—CoMPouND FOR PAVEMENT.—Robert Cranford, Jun. 
Brookiyn, N. Y. d F 
25 516.—Baxker's OvEN.—Alexander Crumbie, Jersey City, 


FOE ET L-UAELWAY TRACK-CLEANER.— Augustus Day, Detroit, 


125.543.—M ACHINE FOR CALENDERING PAFER.— 
Forest, Birmingham, Conn. Thomas B. De 


125,519 —ALLoy OF CoPPER FOR BEARINGS.— ; 
Pittsbarg, Pa. 8.—Charles J. A. Dix, 


125,550.— BANK-NOTE. BOND, REVENUE STAMP, ETO.— , 
thie, New York City. ETC.- James Du 


1?23,53!.—M ACHINK FOR MAKING CONCRETE PIPKS.—Gc 
Eagan, San Francisco, Cal. IPES.—George [. 


125,552.— ARTIFICIAL Sronk.—George I. Eagan, San Francisco, 


TORIA assignor to himself and W. H. Van Doren, Springtield, 


125,555.— Tu ILL-COUPLING.—I82ac N. Ellis, Thorntown, Ind. 
225 551. — W aSHING-MACHINE.—Smithson Entwistle, Millbury, 


DESIGNS. 


5.752 to 5,756.—Ca RPET-PATTERN.—Joseph Barrett, New York 
City, assignor to the Parks Carpet Company, Palmer, Mass. 


W EET KEY OR CuarmM.—John Goldsborough, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


5,758.--OPEN-GRATE STOVE.—Joseph Hackett, Louisville, Ky. 
5,059.—T y PE.—Carl E. Heyer, West Roxbury, Mass. 


5,760 and 5,761.—O1L-CLOTH PATTERN.—Henry Kagy, assignor 
to Thomas Potter, Son & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


5,162.—D RA WER-PULL.—John M. Maris, Philadelphia, Pa. 

5,763.—HaAND-STAMP.—William E. Osborn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

5,764 and 5,765.--CA RPET-PATTERN.— William R. Parks, assignor 
to the Parks & Wade Carpet Company, Palmer, Mass. . 


5,166.—DoonRn-La'TCH.—Adolph Wunder, assignor to Sargent & 
Co., New Haven, Conn. 


125,555.—STRAW-CUTTER.—Lucius Evans, Fayetteville, N. Y. 


france, te Sgr. - Charles Joseph Kverickx, Paris, 


125,557.— INSECT EXTERMINATOR.—Alvan B. Ewing, Lewis- 
burg, Tenn. 


125,558.— TUREBINE.—James J. Faulkner, MeMinnville, Tenn. 
125,559.—S 1PHON.—John W. Fox, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
1A25,560.—UCHANDELIER.—Isaac P. Frink, New York City. 
125,561.—C A R-COUPLING.—Perry G. Gardiner, New York City. 
125,562.—CA n-COUPLING.—Perry G. Gardiner, New York City. 


125,563.— REVOLVING BaTTERY-GUN.—Richard š . 
tara. Gone, J. Gatling, Hart 
125 564.—MAacHINE FOR WINDING Bonnixs.—Willlam V. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Ante-dated March 29, 1872. ween 
125,555.— MODE OF GRINDING OFF THE SHANKS OF GLAS8-KNOBS 
—John W. Haines, Cambrid e, x8siguor to himsel i 
Glass Company, Somerville, Muss. s i a Unton 


125 .—THRASHING-MACHINE KEEL.—Hugh Hanna, Pittsburg, 


— 


TRADE-MARKS. 


737.—PLUMBAGO OR GRAPHITE LUBRICANT.—American Gra- 
phite Company, New York City. 


198.—SEWING-SILK AND MACHINE-TWI8T.—Calhoun, Robbins & 
Co., New York City. 


739.—Liquors.—Cazade & Crooks, New York City. 


140.—MULEY-SAW HaNGINGS.—William S. Colwell, Alleghany, 
Pa. 


741 to 743.—W IrrsK Y.—M. R. Cook & Co., New York City. 
i44.—SUSPENDERS.—Fisk, Clark & Flagg, New York City. 
145.—MEDICINE.—Hall & Alger, Taunton, Mass. 
746.—MEDICINE.—Nathaniel Jenkins, New Orleans, La. 
747.—FLour.—McCutcheon, Gordon & Co., Sparta, III. 
748.—SNUFF.—Alexander Ralph, Philadelphia, Pa. 


749 to 751.—MoOWING, REAPING, AND HARVESTING TOOL8.—The 
Greenwoods Scythe Company. New Hartford, Conn. 


755.—CUTLERY.—Frederick Ward & Co., Sheffield, Eugland. 
756 to 758.—MEDICINE.—Cochran Fleming, Sewickley, Pa. 


199 to 162.—ConsETS.—Ottenheimer, Rothschild & Company, 
New York City. 


763.—Dry Goops.—A. T. Stewart & Company, New York City. 


764.—PRFPARATION OF COD-LIVER O1L.—Edward H. Truex, 
New York City. 


a. 
125 —GALYANIC BATH FOR TREATING DISEASES.— 
pm S.—John B. 


assignorto Henry M. Atkinson 
New Yon A y and Paul P. Todd, 


125,568.— WALKING PLANTER.—George W. Heath, Burlington, 
a ee Of one-half his right to Robert K. Spencer, Ulster. 


125,563 —METALLIC STUFFING-BOX.— William H. Holland, Bos- 
ton, Hass. 


127,510. —SA WING-MACHINE.—Charles L. Hoyt 
Hoyt, Aurora, III. yt and Lucius P 


125.511.—M ETAL-TURNING LATHE.—John w. Hyatt, Jun , AI- 
bany, N. Y., assignor of one-half his right to Hug . Col- 
lender, New York City. » diu ib. 


125,572.—Rorary HaRROW.—Andrew C. 
Mathison, Fremont, Neb. ‘ Jenson and Jamcs 


125,573.—F a BRIC FOR BaGs, ROOFS, AND THE LIKE.— 
Jouns, New York City. IKE.—Henry W. 


125,574.—RooFiIne FaBrio.—Henry W. Johns, New York City. 
125,515.—EA RTA OLosET.—Benjamin L. Kent, Coatesville, Pa. 


125,516.—S 4 W-TOOTII SwAGE.—Andrew JJ. Keyes, South Glens 


Falls, N. Y., ass.ynor of two-thirds of his right 
A. Prescott and artlett O'Hara. ght to Gustavus 


125,577.—SUPPLYING STEAM TO TRAVELING ENGINES.— 
m, New Orleans, La. 8.—Emile 


125,518.—T RIMMING GUARD-KNIVES.—Freed , 
Ambrose C. Hili, Lynn, Mass. om H. Lander and 


125.579.—COFFRE-ROASTRE.—August Larson. Galesburg, Iil. 


N CLiP.—Theodore H. Lee, Cincinnati, 


86 CUT-OFF.— William Henry Lilley, Hannibal, 


125,632.—MANUFACTURE OF CANDLES.—John K. Truax, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


125.633.—MANUFACTURE OF ILLUMINATING Gas.—Peter H. Van 
der Weyde, New York City. 

125,634.—FIRE-EXTINGUISHER.—Jacob B. Van Dyne, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

125,635.—-APPARATUS FOR THE TREATMENT OF LIQUIDS w 

ITRIO AcID.—Carl W. Volney, Boston, Muss. 2 T 

125,636.—Brick Press.— William Wakely, Taunton, Mass. . 
te-dated March 27, 182. „ 

125,687.—T HILL-COUPLING.—William w. Wallis, assignor to 
himself and William F. Blackiston, Philadelphia, Pa. Ante- 
dated March 26, 1872. 


. FOR CUTTING CLOTH.—Alvin Warth, Staple- 
ton, N. . 


125,639.—RELIEF-VALVE FOR AIR-BRAKE CYLINDERS.—Thomas 
W. Welsh, assignor to Ralph Baguley, Pittsburg, Pa, 


125,610.—GUN-LOCK.—Franklin Wesson, Worcester, Mass. 


125.641.—SPrTTOON.—Jerome W. Wetmore, assignor to Natha- 
niel Murphy, Erie, Pa. Ante-dated March 27, 1812. 
125,642.—Brr-srace.—Charles Whitus, assignor to himself, 
3 C. Smith, and William Martin, Jun., Philadelphia, 
a. 


EXTENSIONS. 


19,819.—LIGHTNING-CONDUCTOR.—Oren White (and Henry C. 
Janes, assignee). Marcn 30, 1858, 


19,787.— WINDLASS.—JOSeph P. Manton. March 30,1858. 


19,747.—WIRK STAPLE.—Byron Boardman. March 30, 1858: re- 
issued March 6, 1866, No. 2,153. 


19,796.—LATHE-CHUCK.—John L. Mason. March 80, 1858. 
19,806 —RoTARY CUTTER FOR TONGUING AND GROOVING.— 


125.613.—BILLIARD-CUE.—Oliver C. Wilbur, Jun., Coventry, R. I. 


125,582.—ELkCTRIC TELEGRAPH APPARATUS.—George Little, | "Ante.dated April 3, 1872. 


Kutherford Park, N. j. 


125,553.—PRINTING-T&LE GRAPII.—Ge. rge Little, Rutherford | 135:6H-—BurTER-MOLD.—Danlel G. Williams, Quincy, Mich. 


. Woodbury, March 30, 1853, 
Park, N. J. 125 645.—PROCKSS AND APPARATUS FOR FORMING Masu.—Fred,| mes A , 
15,531 —PRINTING-TELEGRAPH.—George Little, Rutherford Willam W olf, Chicago, III. 

a TEAD . 


125,646.—YEAST FOR BREWERS AND OTHERS.—Joseph Wolff, 
Chicago, III. 


125,641.—84w MILu.—Martin Woodard and John E. Snyder, 
Missouri Valley, Iowa. 


125,6413.—R A ILWA Y RaIL.—James A. Woodbury, Boston, Mass. 


I55,519.—RAILWAY-OAR WHukEL.—James A. Woodbury, Boston, 
188. 


125,650,—TREMPERING STEEL RAILROAD RAILS.—J ames A. Wood- 
bury, Boston, Mass. 


125,651.—TEMPERING THE TREADS OF CAR-WIEELS.—.James A. 
Woodbury, Boston, Mass. 


125,052.—L E^ DER-HOOK.—Chauncey D. Woodruff, Toledo, Ohto. 
125,053 —BRDbsTEAD.—John P. Zeller, South Bend, Ind. 


125,651.— APPARATUS FOR DISSOLVING SUGAR.—William Hock- 
ing, New York City. 


125,535. TELEGRAPH-RECRIVING APPARATUS.— 
Katherford Park, N J. George Little, 


125,586.— ELECTRICAL INDICATOR.—George Little, Rutherrord 
Fark, N. J. 


125,587.—TELEGRAPHING BY CONSTANT CIRCUITS.—Ge 
Little, Rutherford Park, N. J. T8.—George 


125,588.—LAMP-COLLAR AND SaFETY-TUBE.—Charles B. Mann, 
3 of oue half his right to Stephen S. Mann, Baltimore, 


125,589.—H ARNESS-SADDLE.—John H. Martin, Columbus, Ohio. 


125.59).-BINDER FOR SEWING-MACHINES.— William Nelson Mar- 
tin, Boston, Mass. 


125,591.—SoDA-FOUNTAIN.—Jolin Matthews, Now York City. 


125,592.— WAGON FOR FOUNTAINS CHARGED WITH SODA-WaTeR. 
A Matthews, New York City. Ante-dated March 30, 
is. 


125,593.—W INDMILL.—Samuel W. May, Galesburg, III. 


125,50.—RuBbBer FLANGED TUBING FoR PACKING, ETO.—Thos. 
Jefferson Mayall, Boston, Muse. 


125,595.—MANUFACTURE OF VULCANIZED INDIA-RUBBER ROLLS. 
—Thomas J. Mayall, Boston, Masa. 


125,596.—VULCANIZKD RUBBER TUBING.—Thomas J. Mayall, 
Boston, Mass, 


125,597.7M ACHINE FOR CUTTING INDIA-RUNBER SHEETS INTO 
otia FUR HOSE AND BELTING.—Thomas J. Mayall, Boston, 
ass. 


125,594.—MACHINERY FOR MAKING INDIA-RUBBER HOSE AND 
'1 UBING.— Thomas J. Mayall, Boston, Mass. 


125,599. MACHINERY FOR MAKING INDIA-RUBBER FLANGED 
TUBING Tuomas Jefferson Mayall, Boston, Mass, 


125,600.—PREPARING EMERY VULCANITE OR HARD RUBBER 
COMPOUNDS —Thoinas J. Mayail, Boston, Mass. 


1235,601.—CHURN.— Robert B. McCormick, Bloomington, III. 
1%5,602.—01L-CUP.—Henry McGraw, Detroit, Mich. 


125,603.—BRoomM-cLAMP.—William D. Merick, Rochester, assign. 
or to himself and €. C. Brownell, Carlton, N. Y. 


125,6)4.—SCABBA RD-FROG.—Henry Metcalfe, New York City. 


A. S. M., OF Pa.—You ask whether some method cannot be 
devised for promoting the production of some grain more 
nutritious than rice, and capable of taking ite place. There 
can be no doubt that any cereal may be improved to almost 
an indefinite extent by selecting the best for sowing, and 
continuing the practice through a long series of years. Rice, 
however, is one of the most nutritious of grains, containing, 
if our memory of chemical data serves us rightly, more 
phosphoric acid in proportion to its weight than any;other 
of the cereals. 


E. L., OF MAINE.—The deepest excavation In sand that we 
can recall is one stated to have been made in the construc- 
tion of an English rallway, and one hundred and ten 
feet!n depth. The device you mention of retaining walls 
sustained by iron beams or by arches extending across the 
roadway at a height sufficient to clear the engines, is an old 
and somewhat favorite one with civil engineers, 


G. T., OF ILL.—We should not consider twenty-two pounds an 
excessive weight for a cast-iron railway Chair, but, Judging 
from your sketch, you will find but little difference in mak- 
Ing your device of wrought metal and of much less welght. 


RE-ISSUES, 


4,853. —FAN NING MILL.—Greville E. Clarke, assignor to Zalmon 
n PORER Kenosha, Wis, Patent No. 112,657, dated March 
„1811. 


4,°54.—MACHINE FOR MIXING SOAP AND OTHER MATERIALS.— 
Charles Bliing, Cleveland, Ohio. Patent No. 119,018, dated 
Sept. 19, 1871. 

4,855.—-AUTOMATIC FIRE-EXTINGUISHER.—Rufus La ham, as- 
&'ynor, by mesne-assienments, to Paul P. Todd, New York 
City. Patent No. 65,682, dated June 11,1507. 


4,856.—M ACUINK FOR MOLDING EARTHEN PIPE.—Peter Mein— 
tyre, Norwich, Conn. Patent No. 91,665, dated Dec. 7, 1809. 
1,857.—CONNEOTING CARRTAGE-SPRINGS.—Johin A. Topliff and 
NN II. Ely, Klyria, Ohio. Patent No. 122,079, aated Dec. 

. ik. 

1,853, —FASTENING FOR CORSETS. —Morris P. Bray, New Haven 
assignor of one-half his interest to The Shelton and Osborn 
Manufacturing Company, Derby, Conn. Patent No. 100.970, 
dated Marceli 22, 1870. 

4,859.—SPRING-SKAT FOR HARVESTERS —Thomas Brett, Gene- 
va, Ohio. Patent No. 121,113, dated Feb. 21, 1612. 


N Google 
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Anders’s Magnetic Dial Telegraph Instrument. | The whole apparatus occupies no more space than | Foreign Reward to an American Inventor. 

OUR engraving represents an improvement in| an ordinary sewing-machine. Ir is stated that an agreement has been entered 
that class of telegraphic devices known as “ dial” These instruments have been for some time in| into between Mr. Danks, the inventor of the new 
instruments, and in which communications are in- | use on the police telegraph lines in Boston, as puddling machine, and a combination of iron 
dicated letter by letter through the agency of a rap- | well as by a considerable number of manufactur- | manufacturers representing the different districts 
idly revolving index hand or pointer, arranged in ing and other private establishments, and have whereby the latter undertake to have two bad: 
proper relation to a dial, and stopping for an in- given entire satisfaction. Some of the parties dred furnaces on his plan put up within six 
stant as each letter to be designated is reached. | using them say that they have succeeded in trans- | months, and, in consideration of his permission to 
Dial instruments are of two kinds, the one variety | mitting communications at the rate of thirty do so, to pay him £50,000 at that time, whether 
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being actuated by ordinary 
voltaic electricity, while the 
other is worked by mag. 
neto-electric currents, de- 
rived or applied through the 
agency of permanent mag- 
nets. The invention now 
especially under considera- 
tion is of the character last 
indicated, and is the inven- 
tion of Mr. George L. An- 
ders, and is manufactured 
by the firm of George L. 
Anders & Co., 40 Hanover 
Street, Boston, Mass., who 
furnish the following, hav- 
ing reference to their im- 
provements, and which will 
make the essential features 
of the apparatus intelli- 
gible to telegraph men 
“The apparatus is de- 
signed to combine the val- 


WT 
TT Hil 
MiNi 


YER 


| 


in 


ii 


uable characteristics of the 
well-known A B C instru- 
mentof Wheatstone and the 
dial apparatus of Siemens 
& Holske, of Berlin, and at 
the same time to avoid some 
objections incident to the 
use of both the others. By 
the employment of a genera- 
tor of unusual power is 
avoided the necessity of ex- 
treme delicacy and light- 
ness in the construction of 
the moving parts of the in- 
dicator, which has been an 
objection in most other in- 
struments, while at the same 
time the manufacturers are 
enabled to increase the size 
of the dial. An incidental 
advantage of this fact is 
that the apparatus is much 
less sensitive to atmos- 
pheric influences, as well as 
less liable to derangement 
from accidental contact of 
the line wire with other tel- 
egraph wires conveying the 
current of powerful bat- 
teries. 

The general appearance 
of the apparatus is shown 
in the engraving. A portion of the magneto 
inductor is seen projecting below the table at 
the left of the fly-wheel. When transmitting, the 
fly-wheel and inductor are rotated by means of the 
treadle, and the words spelt out by the successive 
manipulation of the keys upon the key-board. 
At the top of the instrument is seen the indicat- 
or, the pointer upon which indicates the letters 
in the manner previously referred to. No acid 
battery is required with the instrument--all the 
electricity required being generated simply by the 
revolution of the inductor by means of the treadle. 


ANDERS’S MACNETIC DIAL TELEGRAPH INSTRUMENT. 


words per minute, and it is probable that even 
this rate could be considerably exceeded by a 
thoroughly skilled operator. 

Each instrument is provided with a signal bell, 
for giving notice when & communication is to be 
transmitted. 

Experience shows that this instrument will 
work well and rapidly either on long or short 
lines, and a number can be operated on the same 
wire. They are therefore adapted to railroad 
and police telegraphs as well as to private 
lines. 


the furnaces are in opera 
tion or not. In most cases 
this will represent an ex- 
tension of the puddling 
power, seeing that the gene- 
ral body of the firms are not 
going to remove their old 
hand-puddling furnaces, and 
this will be equal to an ad- 
ditiona] make of 300,000 
tuns per annum. It is in- 
tended, on payment of a 
further sum, to erect two 
hundred and sixty more, 
and this, with the forty 
before arranged for, will 
make something like four 
hundred and fifty furnaces 
added to the producing 
power of the country in a 
year or two. "This is such 
a revolution as has never 
before occurred in the his. 
tory of this branch of in. 
dustry, and the more is'it 
to be wondered at when it 
is remembered that, till 
July last, it was thought 
that hand. puddling must 
for ever continue, every 
machine to do away with it 
having, before that, entire 
ly failed.— The Engineer. 
—— — 


Too much Leoislation. 


UNDER such a law in 
Massachusetts, providing 
for the inspection of fish, all 
packages of fish are re- 
stricted to a weight of two 
hundred pounds. A capital- 
ist of Boston desired to con- 
struct tanks in platform 
cars, and to send them to 
San Francisco filled with 
mackerel, bringing them 
back filled with salmon, 
which are so abundant on 
the western coast. As the 
“packages” in this case, 
however, would weigh two 
thousand pounds, the enter- 
prise would be illegal, and 
it was abandoned. State 
fish-inspectors, in the meantime, are making about 
$4,000 a year. 

— XX] 

Two log-huts were recently uncovered in the 

rear of Sullivan Street, New York City, by work. 


men making excavations for a new foundation. 


They were of large logs of yellow pine in a good 
siate of preservation, and were buried when the 


place was filled in mapy years ago. 

THE SUEZ CANAL.—The original estimate as to 
the cost of the Suez Canal amounted to only 
£5,200,000, while the total expenditure of capital 
to the close of last year was £17,312,315. 


d 
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IRON SHIP-BUILDING ON THE DELAWARE. 


WE have never been of those who believe that 


American ship-building is dead, although the dis- 


advantages under which the industry labors are as 


plain to us as to others. We need not here enu. 


merate the reasons that have led us to this con- 


clusion or sustained us in it. We purpose simply 
to mention the proof given of the soundness of 
our views by the progress of iron steamship con. 
struction on the Delaware River, where, in the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia, no leas than twelve 
steamers are in process of building. These range 
in burden from fifteen hundred to three thousand 
five hundred tuns, and their aggregate cost is con- 
siderably more than six millions of dollars. Four 
of them, to be controlled by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, will, it is stated, be the largest iron 
ships ever constructed in this country. The di- 
mensions are given as follows: —“ Length each, 
350 feet; beam, 43 feet; depth of hold, 34 feet 
decks, 3; tunnage, freight measurement, 3,500; 
weight, 3,000. There will be accommodations for 
seventy-six first-class and nine hundred second. 
class passengers on each vessel. The cost will be 
$90,000 each. There will be 20,000 tuns of iron 
used in the construction of each vessel.” Three 
of these are to be finished next autumn, and the 
fourth in January, 1873. Of their engines, etc., 
wehave no definite information, except that they 
will be of the compound type now so rapidly 
coming into use, despite the disfavor with which 
it was regarded a few years ago. In addition 
to these steamers, eight others are building ; two 
of them (of two thousand five hundred tuns each) 
by the Pacific Mail Company at Wilmington. The 
same company is also having constructed another 
of the same burden at Chester. At Wilmington 
also, are building one steamer of eighteen hundred 
tuns for a line between New York and New Or. 
leans, and two others for parties not named; at 
Chester, another of two thousand tuns; and at 
Philadelphia, one of fifteen hundred tuns. These 
àre to be A] at Lloyd's, and of course claimed as 
equal to those of foreign build. The ship-build- 
ers who,in the face of existing obstacles, thus 
undertake to put the construction of iron steam- 
Vessels upon a permanent footing will doubtless 
receive their reward in possessing every facility 
afforded by experience and wide reputation in that 
day, which is sure to come, when this industry 
will be one of the most important in the United 
States. 
55 
NEEDED-A NEW MACHINE. 

All familiar with farming know that deteriora- 
tion in crops is a direct result of the use of poor 
seed. If the grain sown is light,it is so because 


justly claim to bo ominently successful. 


of deficiency in the starch and other substances 
from which each plant must derive its nourish- 
ment until the green leaves appear and the root 
fibrils are sufficientlv developed to extract nutri. 


ment from the soil. The difference between light 
and heavy seed for sowing is, therefore, precisely 
the difference between a thrifty and strong growth 
and one that is spindling and thin. Those far- 
mers understood this who, years ago, followed and 
advocated the plan of striking the sheaves against 
a post to rattle off the ripest and, consequently, 
the most heavy kernels for seeding purposes. 
But this method is too slow for the present period, 
and too frequently grain no better than that ordin- 
arily fed to cattle and horses is relied upon as th: 
basis of the future crop.: Hence there is not that 
gradual improvement in the quality of grain that 
would otherwise follow in the course of years, 
and hence, also, the desirability of some apparat- 
us by which the very best kernels may be sifted 
out from the bulk of a crop for the purpose men- 
tioned. Such a machine ought not to be difficult 
of production, and there is no good reason why & 
device constructed on the general plan of a cen. 
trifugal ore-separator should not answer every 
purpose. To separate heavy kernels of grain 
from light ones can hardly be more difficult than 
to remove heavy particles of ore from lighter ones 
of crushed rock. 'lo meet with extended favor 
from practical agriculturists, the apparatus would 
have to be so simple asto be easily operated and 
kept in repair, and should be sold at a moderate 
price. To careful and thrifty farmers such a ma- 
chine ought to pay its cost in & single year, even 
if not more than thirty acres of oats, wheat, or 
barley were sown, while with a larger acreage the 
profit would of course be proportionally more. 
And with these hints we leave the subject to in- 
ventors whose business it is to supply every need 
that arts and industries ask in the diminution of 
labor or in the increase of the products thereof. 
——— 
CAR HEATING. 

THE cars of the Harlem and New Haven Rail- 
road are heated by hot-water pipes, through which 
& constant circulation is maintained by a suitable 
arrangement of them with reference to the fur- 
nace in the car. 'lhere seems little fault to be 
found with this plan as far as the uniform heat- 
ing of the car is concerned, although it is doubt- 
less more costly than many railroad companies 
would care to extensively adopt. Whether the 
overturning of the furnace, as at present construct- 
ed, would or would not set fire to a car splintered 
by collision or running off the track, we have not 
ascertained ; but it is evident that any liability of 
this character could be obviated by simply jacket- 
ing the furnace with non-conducting material, 
the heat for warming the car radiating not from 
the furnace itself, but from the pipes. Where 
travel is great, as in the immediate vicinity of 
cities, this system has merits that entitle it to 
adoption. 

But the greater cheapness of stoves will recom- 
mend them, on many lines, to preference over any 
other heating appliances, however well these may 
accomplish the specific object for which they are 
designed. Stoves must, however, be made safe, or 
legislation—if public opinion should prove insuffi— 
cient—should drive them out of use, as it aims 
(not always with success) to prohibit dungerous 
boilers on stean.vessels. Many safety stoves 
have been devised, and as far as concerns the auto- 
matic and immediate extinguishment of the fire 
in them in case of accident, more than one can 
But a 


stream of carbonic acid or a douche of water that 
will subserve this purpose will fail to reduce the 
temperature of a red-hot stove below the point at 
which its contact will set fire to materials ordina- 
rily combustible, This may have been provided 
against in some device, but if such exists it has 
not been brought to our notice. We are aware 
that sheet-iron jackets have been applied for the 
purpose, but are doubtful of their utility, inasmuch 
as they would be likely to be crushed hard against 
the hot sides of the fire-box in the very contin- 
gencies in which the utility of any appliance of 
the kind should be most manifest. The desidera 
tum should not be difficult of attainment, and, 
once discovered and applied, will add essentially 
to the practical worth of a large class of apparatus 
not yet very favorably appreciated by railroad 
men, but possessing a fair chance of adoption i 
once made approximately perfect. 
' 

BLEACHING BY SULPHUROUS ACID GAS. 

THE uses of steam, aside from the production 
of motive power, are manifold, and not least 
among them are those in which the fluid acts as a 
mechanical agent for the transfer of others, liquid 
or gaseous. Of these the Giffard injector is per- 
haps the most notable example, but other applica- 
tions of the same principle are not only of consid- 
erable popular interest, but also of much practical 
industrial value. For instance, some years since, 
M. Baslaert employed a steam-jet to throw upon 
the fibers, in the form of a steady and continuous 
spray, the alkalies used in the treatment of hemp 
and flax for textile uses. By this means, a more 
intimate action of the agent upon the material 
was obtained, and superior results produced. 
More recently the same projector has introduced 
in the silk and woolen manufactories of Roubaix 
and St. Denis a modification of the same method ; 
a steam-jet being used as the vehicle by which 
sulphurous acid gas is applied in the bleachiug ef 
fabrics. This process costs more than does the 
old or common one, but by it the time required is 
reduced from twelve hours to three. In other 
words, in this respect a saving of seventy-five per 
cent. is obtained, and the work of the establish- 
ment is rendered capable of more speedy and en- 
ergetic prosecution. 

In carrying the process into effect, the sulphur 
is placed in a peculiarly forn.ed receiver, placed 
on the grate of a suitable furnace, the latter so 
arranged that the air, coming in at openings in 
the sides of the ash-pit, unites with the sulphur 
to form the gas, and then passes to an uptake, 
closed at the top, but having a perforated pipe ex- 
tending transversely through it, and lending to 
the chamber in which are suspended the articles 
to be bleached. A jet of steam projected through 
the transverse pipe draws with it, through the 
perforaticns, the sulphurous gas, and conveys it to 
and through the fibera of the fabrics or tissues to 
be bleached. Reasoning @ priori, this method 
seems capable of very advantageous application 
in many cases where the old chafing-dish of burn- 
ing sulphur thrust into the receptacle containing 
the material to be bleached has hitherto been 
thought sutficient. 


— eo 
FRENCH HORSE-SHOE MAKING. 

THE manufacture of horse-shoes of old and ac- 
cepted patterns has kept far in advance of any 
improvement in this class of devices as concerns 
their form, attachment to the hoof, or means of 
holding firm upon the road way traveled on, all of 
these points susceptible of advantageous cbange. 
According to the Chronique de ilndistrie, the 
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i r i l i i i i ire- i To make the comparison with horse townge add ex. 
methods of production employed in the fabrication | The deterioration of wire-rope aft.r it commences penses ef crew, ete., for 6 days at $12 03 per day 87215 
of horse-shoes for the French cavalry, and also for | to wear is rapid and certain. Interest ou cargo for 6 days at 96 cts. per day.. 5 [ON ET 
the omnibus lines in Paris, are n:teworthy for| For overcoming swift currents, as in going ee eran on. nr T DOR DS. Teed 8 E 
their simplicity. The machinery is described as | around falls, this system is employed to advantage S dera oration by 1 boat by animal power in NS 
comprising a rolling.mill, a shaping-machine, two | in Europe, but when used, as on the river Seine, peo 
steam hammers, and two punching machines, with, | between Paris and Havre, it failed to show the 
of course, dies for each size of shoe made ; the | expected economy, and a portion of the cable has 
value of all this is said not to exceed £1,600. The | been taken up and sold. 


By the Belgian System. 


The company estimate a tng to burn 2 tuns con! per 
day, and to make the tripin6 days, ata running er- 


hammers require 15-horse steam power, and a| 4. Towing by the direct traction of road steamers ANG Im ere. Abr pereunt ded depreciation 10 per cent. PEN 
6-horse engine suffices for all the rest ; but, it is | on the tow-path, and known in Albany as the ** Wil. | OP able and tugs fur 6 days per tut.. . ..... . .. .. 21 
added, a 15-horse engine would probably answer | liamson”’ system.—By this system it is claimed $i — 
all purposes. With the above machines the com- that a Williamson road steamer will haul three st of running road steamer ..... . ... . . . . . . #85 
pany turns out 2,000 shoes a day, with six laborers | first-class boats, fully loaded, at double the present Saving of road steamer over cable towage............... EB . 


By Propeller. 


From the official report of the trips of the Dincson, it is est. 
dent that no economy was shown over animal towage, when 
taking into consideration the diminished Cargo Capacity of 
the steam-boat. 


and three apprentices, and the space occupied by 
the factory is about four hundred square meters. 
The production is constant; when working only 
during the day, the fires are covered up at night, 
but when working night and day, there is, of 
course, & considerable economy of fuel and work. 
ing expenses. The engines are worked with the 
lost heat of the plate furnace, as in rolling-mills. 


speed, at half the cost, without injury to the tow- 
path or the canal, and without the least alteration 
of the boats. The width and height of three 
steamers are such that they will pass each other in 
the present tow-path, and go under any of the 
bridges. 

A public trial of this system was made between 
Troy and Albany, in May, 1871, in the presence of 
several engineers and others, who pronounced ita 
perfect success. The specialty of this road steam. 
er consists in the use of india-rubber tires upon 
the driving-wheels. The weight of the engine, 
together with the draught on the tow-line, col. 
lapses or flattens these elastic tires so as to bring a 
large section of the circumference of the drivers 
in contact with the tow-path, thereby increasing 
the adhesion so as to prevent slipping, and ena. 
bling the engine to resist the sidewise strain 
caused by the angle of draught. The tires, being 
15 inches wide, act as veritable rond-rollers, roll- 
ing the tow-path down smooth, and keeping it in 
good repair. They also act as the most perfect 
springs, saving the machinery from jarring, and 
thus reducing the wear and tear to a minimum. A 
flexible steel-plate armor protects the tires from 
wear, so that they will last as long as the engine 
itself. 

At the trial, it was the intention to haul 4 boats, 
but owing to the serious break in the canal at 
Oxbow, but few loaded boats were coming down. 
After a delay of 24 hours, only two had been se- 
cured, but, as these were of the largest class and 
deeply laden, a start was made by simply unhitch- 
ing the horses and putting the road Steamer in 
their place. Without the slightest difficulty, the 
steamer towed these two boats from near Troy to 
Albany at more than twice the usual speed. The 
opinion was expressed by the canal engineers 
present, that the steamer was not half loaded, but 
could have towed 4 boats with ease. The same 
authorities decided that 8 boats would constitute 
the most convenient tow, both in regard to steering 
around sharp curves and in economizing time at 
the locks. The following night the road steamer 
ran from Troy to Albany on the main road, and 
through the streets of the latter city, at a speed of 
9 miles per hour, Steaming up on the deck of a 
barge for transportation to New York. | 

The practical working of a number of road 
steamers in different parts of the world during the 
past three years, enables a very close estimate to 
be made of their running expenses, The follow. 
ing figures will amply cover the cost of towing 


three first-class boats from Albany to Buffalo in 6 
days :— 


The mechanical principles and mode of con. 
struction of the road steamers is the same as that 
of railway locomotives. Their manufacture las 
been successfully established within a few miles 
of New York, and they can be produced in such 
quantities as to entirely equip the Erie Canal with. 
in one year. 

No mention has been made of the plan proposed 
by many unthinking persons, of laying a railway 
track on each bank of the canal and towing by 
locomotives, A road steamer on the tow-path of 
the same weight and dimensions will pull much 
more than a locomotive on rails, owing to tle 
greater adhesion of the drivers. As high speed is 
inadmissible, and the load to be drawn in both 
cases is on the water and not on the rails, the ad. 
vantage would be with the road steamer, aside 
from the millions required to build the railway. 


STEAM CANAL TOWAGE. 
BY D. D. WILLIAMSON, MECHANICAL ENGINEER.* 
(Concluded from page 227.) 


Wi TII reference (thirdly) to cable towage, known 
in this country as the Belgian system from being 
in use in the swift running current of the river 
Meuse, in Belgium, two steel wire-ropes require 
to be laid in the bottom of the canal and through 
its entire length. Atug containing a steam-wind- 
ing engine, fitted with one of Fowler's clip-drums 
and with friction and guide pulleys, picks up the 
wire cable, and thus pulls itself along, dropping 
the slack of the cable overboard as it leaves the 
clips. This clip.drum is a pulley containing a 
large number of small metal clips, which form a 
groove and are movable. Its action in closing 
upon and holding the rope is somewhat like the 
movement of the fingers of the hand. The guide 
and friction pulleys bend the Wire-rope and pre- 
sent it in the best position for the clip-drum, and 
also take care of the “slack ” after it leaves the 
clips. 

An actual trial has been made with this system, 
a single wire-rope having been laid between 
Albany and Troy. A tug built expressly for the 
trial, it is stated, towed three loaded boats at a 
speed of three miles per hour. 

A prospectus has been issued by the projectors 
of this system, and the first item in their estimate 
will probably prove fatal to its adoption. The 
bare cost of the wire-rope for the Erie Canal 
is $1,400,000, which means one and a half million 
dollars when laid and ready for use. Thig sum, 
added to their estimate of 100 tugs at $10,000 each, 
represents a capital of $2,500,000 in „plant,“ 
which is, of course, independent of the working 
capital. A second and most serious objection, but 
which is not mentioned in their prospectus, is the 
great “wear and tear” and consequent deprecia- 
tion of the clips and wire-rope. Hundreds of these 
same clip-drums have been used on Fowler’s 
steam-plows in England, and so great was the 
complaint as to their rapid wear that a Committee 
of the Royal Agricultural Society investigated the 
matter, and reported that the destruction of clips 
and wire- rope averaged the sum of nine pence ster- 
ling (eighteen cents in gold) per acre of land 
plowed. As the duty and freight on steel wire. 


—— — 


Cupro-Ammoniu m. 

BEING called upon by various correspondents to 
give some account of this curious agent, certain 
applications of which we have stated in our col. 
umns, we willingly accede to the request the more 
readily, believing as we do that cupro-ammonium 
is destined to come out of the category of mere 
chemical curiosities and fill an important place in 
the conduct of practical operations. 

First, then, what is cupro-ammonium? We vill 
endeavor succinctly to explain. Addressing our. 
selves to practical people, we will be practical in 
our exemplifications, not designating cupro-ammo- 
nium by any formula, but acquainting those who 
wish to learn how it may be made, and, when 
made, what it is capable of effecting. To make 
cupro-ammonium, then, the following steps are 
necessary :—Procure some aqueous solution of 
ammonia of the highest strength known in com- 
merce, which is that of :S80 specific gravity, 
water of course being taken at 1,000. Operating on 
a small scale, the operator will most probably de. 
sire nothing better for his vessel of capacity thana 
glass bottle for containing his ammonia and con- 
verting it into cupro-ammonium. On the large 
scale, glas bottles are no longer practicable, and, 
then, consideration must be given to the best ma- 
terial for supplementing it. Tin answers very 
well, also tin-plate and slieet- iron; lend, copper, 
zinc, and brass are all inapplicable. 

However, to the extent of present remarks, we 
shall assume that the experimentalist uses glass. 
Let him, then, take a bottle about half full of am- 
monia solution, of gravity ‘880, let him immerse 
some shreds of copper, and notice the result. Al- 
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the result, as may be demonstrated by absolutely 
filling & bottle with solution of ammonia plus the 
copper shreds, instead of partially filling it, when 
no solution of the metal will issue. 

It will be proper here to remark that, although 
ammonia will first precipitate hydrated oxyd of 
copper from any ordinary copper salt, and an 
excess of ammonia dissolve the oxyd, yielding 2 
blue solution, yet the latter is not the cupro 
ammonium to which our remarks will refer, hav- 
ing none of the properties of that fluid save iden- 
tity of color. 

Reverting to the bottle holding shreds of copper, 
and partially filled with ammonia solution of sp. 
gr. 880, it must now be stated that, although the 
incidence of chemical action is made evident to 
the eye at once, yetthe maximum degree of chem- 
ical action will only be arrived at after the lapse 
of about six weeks, and not even them, except 
care has been taken to remove the stopper of the 
bottle from time to time, shaking the contents— 
still better, pouring the contents from one bottle 
to another—the general result arrived at being to 
give air. In practice, on the large scale, the same 
result is more speedily attained by means of an 
air force-pump. After the lapse of the requisite 
time, the solution will be found to have acquired 
a deep-blue color, and also certain very curious 
properties, amongst others, that of dissolving a 
number of things usually regarded as insoluble. 

For example, cupro ammonium so rapidly dis- 
solves silk that, when in good condition, a yard 
length of white Persian or sarsanet, if plunged 
into the solvent, disappears as readily as a lump 
of sugar in a tumbler of hot water. Lignine or 
cellulose dissolves also with great facility, but 
with a facility not quite equal to silk. Of all 
forms of lignine, perhaps, white blotting-paper 
dissolves most readily, but there is no form or 
variety of lignine which it will not dissolve under 
the condition of adequate time. 

Taking advantage of this solvent property of 
the agent, a curious series of operations becomes 
possible. Paper, linen, wood, any sorts or varie- 
ties of lignine, may easily be agglutinized to- 
gether, without the intervention of any other 
cement than its own substance brought to the state 
of solution by cupro ammonium. A curious fact, 
too, is that when surfaces of paper or other lig- 
neous material have been thus agglutinated, the 
copper which they hold may be extracted by a 
weak acid, leaving the paper or other lignine pure 
and white, but not in any way interfering with the 
adhesion of one layer of lignine material to an- 
other. 

The chemical inquirer need not be told that the 
designation cupro ammonium, is only empirical. 
What the exact formularization of the substance 
may be the name does not express, and is not in- 
tended to express. That the copper exists in a 
peculiar electro-chemical state not participated by 
ordinary copper salts, is well demonstrated by dif. 
ference of the action of the two on iron. For 
example, whereas sulphate of copper (blue vitriol), 
if dissolved, and iron immersed in the solution, 
deposits copper on the iron at expense of iron 
dissolved, the cupro ammonium does nothing of 
the sort, but actually guards the very brightest 
of iron and steel against all chemical action so 

long as immersion is continued. This reminds us 

of a reply to a naval surgeon who.has sent us a 

letter, in which he asks whether cupro ammonium 

would protect his instruments against rust, to 

Which they are subject between decks. The 

answer is yes; cupro ammonium will infallibly do 

that; but, we are sorry to say, will also dissolve all 
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such parts of surgical instruments (e.g., knife han- 
dles) as have ivory, wood, or bone entering into 
their composition. 

These remarks on cupro ammonium comprise 
all that probably our various querists would desire 
toknow. Following the instructions given, they 
will experience no trouble in making it. As to 
applications of it, we have reason to believe vari- 
ous important ones on a large scale will be seen 
before long. —Zhe Engineer. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We wish our readers to understand that, in freely publishing 
communications, we do not hold ourselves responsible for the 
opinions of our correspondents, inasmuch as we may occasion- 
ally publish views opposed to our own. 


Action of Fulminating Powders. 

Messrs. EDITORS :—As “ Machinist” from Tif- 
fin, Ohio, is singling me out among our scientists 
to give an explanation of the reason of the great 
downward effect of fulminates, and as I have ex- 
perimented in this line many years ago, I am 
ready to answer. I have had occasion to attach 
fulminates to a vertical wall on a little support, 
igniting from a distance with the electric spark ; 
the whole power was apparently spent in a hori- 
zontal direction, toward the side of the wall; an- 
other time, I suspended a fulminate below the 
blade of à common table, and it knocked a hole in 
it upward, making the splinters fly like a kite; 
while once I placed a fulminate between two 
boards, and I found it smashed them equally. 

The conclusion from this is what may be sus- 
pected a priori, that the destructive action of these 
fulminates is equally great in all directions, but 
as it cannot show itself in that direction in which 
there is nothing to destroy, therefore its effects 
manifest themselves downward when lying on a 
surface; any disturbance of the atoms of air or 
water restore themselves directly by their fluidity, 
while the disturbance of the atoms of solids is 
permanent, leaving fractured fragments behind, 
to testify as to the power which acted on them. 

P. H. VAN DER WEYDE. 

New Tonk City, March 20, 1872. 

— 

Messrs. EDITORS :—My attention is called to 
the inquiry of “ Machinist” in the ARTISAN of 
Jan. 24, who says he has three troubles, although 
he names but two. I will endeavor to get him 
out of those. First, in silver-plating, if he will 
use a Smee battery with the zincs properly amal- 
gamated, and the center plate thoroughly platin- 
ized, the proportion of battery to solution being 
one cell of one gallon capacity to fifteen gallons 
of depositing solution, and make his solution with 
free cyanide of potassium, with enough silver to 
make it rich, I will guarantee a bright deposit, 
which he says he could not get. To make his 
battery solution, let him take four ounces of sul- 
phuric acid to a gallon of water. To make his 
precipitating or plating solution, take one lb. of 
free cyanide and one and a half ounces of silver 
toa gallon of water. 'l'he cyanide must be pure 
and white, and it is better to make it for himself, 
but if he cannot do that he must reject all the 
gray. 

His second trouble was in covering a plaster 
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bust with copper, the bust only covered where the 
moisture had accidentally removed the plumbago 
coating. The simple solution of this trouble is 
that he did not properly coat the plaster in the 
first instance, and the accident accomplished in 
spots what he had been too unskillful to accom- 
plish intentionally. ORESTES CLEVELAND, 
President Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
JERSEY CITY, April 9, 1872. 
me 
Manufacture of Brushes by Machinery. 
Messrs. EDITORS :—I noticed an article in the 
AMERICAN ARTISAN in relation to a machine for 
manufacturing brushes invented by A. M. White. 
The writer of the article did not tell the whole 
story. Its sequel is that of many of the best 
inventions in the land. Capitalists have the in 
vention, the inventor has yet to toil day by day to 
earn his daily bread. Itis about time that inven- 
tors had some organization for protection against 
(shall I say ?) piracy. A company is formed to buy 
a valuable invention, paying part cash, part in 
stock, run a little while, and fail, leaving the in- 
vention in their hands, and worthless stock to the 


inventor. W. L. 
WATERBURY, CONN., April 4, 1872. 
> 2 — H—„— 
The lron:clads of all Nations. 


THE respective strength of the iron-clid fleets 
of various countries is now as follows; the 
figures, especially in the case of Germany, whence 
we receive the report, may surprise our readers : 
—England, 46 iron-clad vessels, 320 guns; France, 
62 vessels, 400 guns; United States, 51 vessels; 
Russia, 25 vessels, 160 guns; Italy, 21 vessels, 208 
guns; Turkey, 19 vessels ; Holland, 17 vessels, 60 
guns; Brazil, 15 vessels; Austria, 11 vessels, 182 
guns; Spain, 17 vessels, 145 guns; Denmark, 6 
vessels, 65 guns; Germany, 5 vessels, 59 guns. 
The number of iron-clads owned by the twelve 
nations mentioned is 285. Japan has one or two, 
we believe, and Peru bought two, such as they 
are, from our Government several years ago. 

The weakness of Germany in this respect is re- 
markable, in view of the efforts recently made by 
the Admiralty to give the navy importance. Six 
new German iron-clads are building, but four of 
her five vessels of this kind now floating have 
plates only about five inches thick. She was 
hardly in a position to enter a contest with Brazil, 
especially as there are many German emigrants 
in Brazil, and no Brazilians in Germany. The 
advantage would, it seems to us, have been al- 
together with the South Americans. Of the fifty- 
one American vessels many are quite small, and 
nearly all of them unfit for service, and the three 
leading navies cannot be judged by mere numbers. 
Our vessels, however, carry very few guns, and 
for this reason even the small ones, provided their 
plates be heavy enough, are more formidable 
than much larger ships with lighter guns. While 
the iron.clads of France and England carry an 
average of six or seven guus each, our monitors 
carry never more than four guns, seldom more 
than two, and frequently only one gun.—Lvening 
Post. 


— — eo emmm 
“ WAXED WIRED THREAD.” —This is the name 
given to a new article for sewing boots and shoes, 


lately produced by Messrs. C. Rowland and N; F. 
English, of Hartland, Vt. The new thread is spun 
with a wire cord, and is used either with or with- 
out waxing in the usual manner. It is claimed, 
by the Woodstock (Vt.) Age, to give a much 
stronger and permanent stitch than the thread 
commonly used for such purpose. ‘The new thread 
is, of course, made by machinery, and is stated to 
cost but a trifle more than the ordinary kind. 
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NEW AMERICAN PATENTS. 
WE give, as follows, notices of some of the most 
interesting inventions for which Letters-Patent of 
the United States have recently been issued :— 
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stationary deflectors arranged in suitable relation 
thereto. 


PROPELLING STREET-CAnRS.—J. L. Simms and 
W. T. Duvall, Georgetown, D. C.—Aprü 2.—This 
invention includes an endless-chain traction 
power, when divided up in sections of the route, 
and two or more of said sections geared together. 
Also, in combination with such traction power, & 
grappling apparatus so applied that the vehicle is 
made to automatically detach and attach itself in 
passing from one section to another of said trac- 
tion chain. Also, the combination of carrying- 
wheels with the driving-wheels and chain. Also, 
the arrangement of an endless traction rope or 
chain, in connected sections, on a double track 
road, so that the descending load on a down grade 
is made available to aid the ascent of another load 
on the upgrade of the same or another section. 


WROUGHT-IRON BRIDGE.—A. R. Boller, Orange, 
N. J.—April2.—The particulars of this bridge 
are found in the use of channel bar-posts, swell- 
ing gradually from ends to center, and joined by 
means of lattice strips of iron, and uniting upon 
wrought-iron caps and basis. Also, in the connec- 
tion of the top lateral bracing (sway brace and 
diagonals) by means of a bent plate having skew- 
backs for support of the diagonals. 


COMPOSITION FOR THE MANUFACTUREOF DRATN- 
PIPE, TILE, ETC.—C. J. Eames, New York City.— 
April 2.—In this resinous and carbonaceous sub- 
stances are treated with an alkaliue solution, and 
then combined with asphaltum and earth or sili- 
cious substances, with or without the addition of 
caoutchouc or gutta-percha, so as to form a com- 
position suitable for molding drain-pipes, pottery, 
tiles, and the like. 


CLOTHES-WRINGER.—A. H. Goss, Auburn, N. Y. 
— April 2.—This improvement comprises the com- 
bination, with a pair of squeezing or wringing 
rollers, one of which turns in movable and the 
other in immovable bearings, of certain suitably 
arranged driving gears, in such manner that one 
roll may move to and from the other as they adapt 
themselves to the varying thicknesses of cloth pass- 
ing between them, without running out of gear 
with each other. 


APPARATUS FOR FINISHING TUMBLERS.—D. C. 
Ripley, Pittsburg, Pa—April 2.—In this appara- 
tus is employed, for shaping tumblers or other 
similarly shaped articles of glass, a mandrel, 
either revolving while the tumbler is held station- 
ary, or stationary while the tumbler is revolved 
upon it. There is also claimed a former or man- 
drel, in combination with a tool or follower, for 
forming tumblers and the like, either stationary 
while the tumbler revolves between them. or 
revolving while the tumbler is held stationary. 
Also, the combination of an arm appropriately pro- 
vided with reference to the tool, and also in the 
combination of a spring with such tool. 


FURNACE FOR MELTING InRON.—G. H. Sellers, 
Wilmington, Del.— Apri 2.—This inventor claims 
the combination in a furnace of two delivery flues, 
through which flames are introduced opposite 
each other, so that they will abut against each 
other in the furnace. Also. the combination with 
a suitable regenerative apparatus of a furnace 
into which gaseous fuel is introduced at opposite 
points. Also, the combination in a furnace of a 
circular or oval shell, an arched crown, and sup- 
porting bands. Also, the combination of an oval 
or circular casing and an arched crown which 
abuts against the roof of the furnace on a plane 
below the top of the casing. Also, in the combin- 
ation of a charging door and the dowu-take or 
chimney of the furnace. 


GLASS-BLOWER’S MOLD.—S. R. Bowie, New Bed. 
ford, Mass.— April 2.—The gist of this invention 
is found in & movable or rotary bed-plate or bot- 
tom former, in combination with & stationary mold 
or parts. The invention also includes a mold for 
forming the outer surface of a blown glass arti- 
cle, as made with an axially adjustable bed-plate 
or bottom former. ^ 


G4s.ENGINE.—G. B. Brayton, Boston, Mass.— 
April 2.—The essence of this improvement exists 
in the following apparatus or organisms in com- 
bination :—A pumping-engine for condensing air 
and gas; a reservoir for containing such agents, 
either separated or when mixed; and a cylinder 
and working piston provided with suitable auto- 
matic valve-gear operating eduction and induc- 


MANUFACTURE OF lnON.—J. Absterdam, New 
York City.—April 2.—This process relates to the 
production of bars with case-hardened surfaces, 
by first subjecting the iron bars in a rough state 
to the process of case-hardening, then heating and 
passing them through finishing rollers. The in- 
vention also includes & method of producing mer- 
chantable bars, plates, sheets, or slabs of wrought- 
iron or pneumatic metal, or both combined, by 
first subjecting the rough bars of iron to a process 
of case-hardening, then fagoting and re-rolling 
the same. Certain other features of somewhat 
similar tenor are also covered by the claim. 


SHIPPING APPARATUS.—C. W. Baldwin, Boston, 
Mass.—Apri/ 2.—This improved means of moving 
& loose pulley or clutch upon its shaft, for the 
purposeof causing it to engage with that portion 
of the pulley or clutch which is made fast to the 
shaft, consists in a V-shaped truck arranged in a 
peculiar manner to secure the result desired. Cer- 
tain other combinations of parts supplemental to 
that just specified are also included in the inven- 
tion. 


STEREOPTICON APPARATUS.—A. G. Buzby, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.— April 2.—'l'his invention embraces 
in & stereopticon apparatus the combination of 
two or more separate compartments, arranged one 
above the other, for the reception of lanterns or 
burners, and a side chimney, for carrying off the 
heat and products of combustion from the lower- 
most of said compartments. Also, a partition or 
screen consisting of a double casing of metal in- 
clined upward toward the side chimney. Also, 
rods and certain mechanism whereby the lime pen- 
cils may be adjusted in the act of putting in or 
taking out the picture-slides or turning the dis- 
solving-cock. Also, certain other novel combina- 
5 of parts adjunctive to those just above set 
orth. 


TOBACCO-CURING APPARATUS.—C, W. Flippen, 
Laurel Grove, Va.—.1pr 2.—This is a process of 
yellowing tobacco by applying heat and steam 
simultaneously and previous to the process of 
drying the leaves and stems. It also includes, in 
tobacco houses, the arrangement of furnaces on 
the outside and with shields on the inside, in order 
to distribute the heat more equably through the 
building. Also, vaporizers arranged on adjustable 
frames, which themselves rest on heating pipes 
when yellowing the tobacco, but are raised to re- 
ceive thereunder charcoal boxes while moistening. 


Brick KILN.— B. R. Hawley, Normal, Ill.— 
April 2.—The most noticeable feature of this in- 
vention is a method of burning bricks, etc., by a 
descending stratum of intense heat retarded by 
and following a slower descending stratum of con- 
densed or saturated steam, maintained contermin- 
ously throughout the burning process ; also, by the 
continuation of these stratums below the lower 
courses of bricks; the steam necessary for the 
retention of the stratum of heat till the comple- 


tion valves, when such cylinder is furnished with 
& perforated partition, whose office is to maintain 
a torch to fire the successive charges of gascous 
mixture as they are entering the cylinder, and 
prevent the back action of the ignited charge. 


GRAIN SCOURER AND HUI.LER.— L. S. Chiches- 
ter, Brooklyn, N. ¥.—Apri/ 2.—In this machine is 
employed a revolving scourer formed with con- 
centric cores and a roughed surface, in combina- 
tion with stationary deflectors. There is also 
used a section made adjustable to regulate the dis- 
charge of the grain, in combination with the re- 
volving scourer, constructed as specified, and the 


tion of the burning of the lower courses being 
retained in an ample chamber beneath the floor. 


PROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR SEPARATING 
FATS AND OILS FROM SEEDS, GRAINS, ETC.—E. S. 
Hutchinson, Baltimore, Md.— April 2.— Among the 
more prominent points of this process is the em- 
ployment of bisulphide of carbon, either by itself 
or in combination with other agents in the extrac. 
tion of oily, resinous, or other matter soluble 
therein. Also, the employment of superheated 
vapor of or heated liquid bisulphide of carbon, 


either by itself or in combination with any other 
agent for the purpose specified. Aside from the 


mere extraction of the oil, this process has claimed 
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for it the merits of drying the material from 
which the soluble matter may be extracted. 


OvEN.—Alexander Crumbie, Jersey City, N. J.— 
April 9.—This invention relates to that class of 
bakers’ ovens in which the loaves, crackers, or 
other material to be baked is caused to pass in a 
circuit through the oven in such manner as to be 
successively exposed to the heat in all pans 
thereof, from which it follows that all the loaves, 
or the equivalents thereof, are subjected to th: 
same degrees of temperature, and & uniform qual. 
ity, as far as the baking is concerned, is secured in 
the whole of the baked product. Its object is to 
provide an apparatus which shall be more compact 
in form and convenient in operation than those 
hitherto in use, as well as capable of affording 4 
more economical and efficient application of the 
heat of the furnaceduring theoperation of baking. 
To these ends the invention comprises a system of 
shelves suspended from travelling axles, held at 
suitable distances apart by connecting bars, in 
combination with travelling rollers and guides for 
determining the course of the shelves when made 
to travel through the oven. Also, a novel arrange. 
ment of parts for giving the requisite intermittent 
movement to the system of shelves when in 
active use. Also, in a novel arrangement of the 
heating flues with reference to certain other 
parts of the apparatus, whereby an efficient and 
economical diffusion of heat within the oven is 
secured. Also,in a novel means of cooling the 
oven when required, whereby is effectually avoid. 
ed the temporary rise in temperature incident to 
the increased inflow of air to the furnace when 
the doors are opened to cool the oven in the ordin. 
ary way. This invention was illustrated on pace 
129 of our current volume. 


LIQUID METER.— Isaac P. Tice, New York (its. 
—April 9.—This invention relates to that descri; 
tion of liquid meters in which cylinders, with 
pistons working therein, are employed as the mes. 
sures of capacity. The invention consists in s 
novel construction and arrangement of the cylin- 
ders, their passages and parts, whereby increased 

(simplicity is attained in the production of the 
same as & whole, together with greater economy 
and less liability of making waste or imperfeci 
castings. The invention also includes a continu 
ous construction of the valve chambers with the 
cylinders of the meter, and of like diameter there- 
with, in combination with partitions dividing them 
from the cylinders, whereby the valve chambers 
may be bored out at one and the same time, and in 
a continuous manner with the cylinders, and 

| whereby the construction of the meter as a whoie 
is further simplified and cheapened. 


SUGAR-MELTER.—William Hocking, New York 
City.— April 9.—In order the better to explain the 
nature of this invention, we will briefly refer to 
the melter commonly used for dissolving mw 
sugar. This consists of a pan which is furnished 
with a rotary stirrer driven by gearing, and with 
pipes for the introduction of steam. This inven- 
tion consists in an upright pipe or hollow shaft 
arranged centrally in the melting-pan, and having 
near its lower end hollow arms or branches, that 
are perforated along the opposite sides, and const! 
tute with the said shaft what is commonly known 
as a Barker's mill,” which is operated by the 
passage through it of the steam that is introduced 
into the contents of the pan, thus obviating the 
necessity of gearing or other mechanism for driv- 
ing the stirrer. 


SODA WATER WacoN.—Jonh Matthews, New 
York City.—April 9.—This invention relates fo 
wagons, and other vehicles, for the transportation 
of fountains charged with soda-water and other 
aerated or gaseous liquids under pressure, for sup- 
plying venders or dispensers of said liquids. The 
invention consists in a wagon or vehicle for said 
purpose, divided into compartments, which are 
constructed to admit of the fountains, or certain of 
them, being introduced and withdrawn from either 
side of the vehicle, and to separately hold the 
same from rolling about. It likewise consists 1n 
a novel arrangement of the compartments in hers, 
a portion of which extend across the vehicle to 
facilitate the entry and withdrawal of certain 
the fountains from either side of the vehicle. an 
a portion of which compartments are Jongitucin- 
ally disposed in rear of the vehicle, to prov! le of 
the introduction and removal of the remain 
fountains composing the load through the hack 0 
the vehicle, so as to be free from interference y 
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rear wheels of the vehicle. The invention 

consists in a combination with the compart- 
its, OF certain of them, of shuttles operating to 
iit of the insertion at the fountains, but pre- 
ting their accidental escape or working out, 
stantially as described. 


IRE-ARM HAuAER.— Franklin Wesson, Wor- 
ter, Mass.— April 9.— The object of this in- 
tion is to enable both central and rim fire 
munition to be used in the same fire-arm and 
exploded by the same hammer. To this end it 
sists in the novel construction of a movable 
e-piece and novel arrangement of the frame 
thin the head of the hammer, whereby it may 
adjusted so that its upper portion will effect the 
charge of rim fire ammunition, or so that its 


ver portion will effect the discharge of center- 
2 ammunition. 


EMBOSSING PReEss.—Leverett H. Olmsted, New 
rk City. April 9.— This invention relates to 
at class of embossing presses which operate by 
rect pressure, and are designed as substitutes 
r the more expensive rotary embossing machines 
common use, whose cost precludes their general 
loption by families and others having but little 
ork for them. It consists in a novel construc- 
on of the press itself, and a novel construction 
f the embossing dies with sheet-metal faces, 


hereby a cheap and very effective press is ob- 
ined. 


ELECTRO-MAGNET.—Isaac P. Tice, New York 
ity. April 9.—This invention consists in a com- 
ound electro-magnet, having its limbs surrounded 
y helices of unequal size or length wound in op- 
osite directions upon each of its limbs, so that 
ccordingly as the current of electricity with 
vhich the magnet is charged is changed from one 
air of helices to another, the magnetic polarity 
XX the limbs is reversed, and the whole mass of the 
imbs virtually demagnetized. 


BEVERAGE DISPENSING AND RECORDING AP- 
PARATUS.—John Matthews, New York City.— 
Apri 9.—T his invention is more particularly de- 
signed for dispensing soda-water on draught, with 
sirups to sweeten and flavor it, and, as applied to 
such purpose, it consists in an apparatus in which 
a charge of any required sirup suitable fora single 
glass or draught is injected into the soda-water cooler 
or reservoir at or near its base, and, on opening the 
tap to furnish a glass or draught, is washed out by 
the soda. water drawn from the reservoir to form 
said draught, thus dispensing the soda- water sweet- 
ened or flavored as required. The invention fur- 
thermore includes, in connection with the devices 

by which the sirup or sirups is or are injected 
into the soda-water cooler or reservoir, a counter 
orcounters for registering the number of draughts 
made upon the apparatus, and draughts of the sirups 
used either separately or collectively, the whole 
constituting a dispensing and recording apparatus 

Which, while affording every facility as regards 

varying the flavor of the compound, acts as a 

check against fraud, and forms a ready reckoner 

to the vender of the business doing or done. 
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COMMISSIONERS' DECISIONS. 


W. B. AND W. O. BARTON— Ex parte. 


[Appeal from the Board of Examiners-in- Chief in the matter of 
the application of. W. B. and W. O. Barton for Lettera Patent 


for an IMPROVEMENT IN WOOD PAVEMENTS.— Decided March 
28, 1872.) 


CHANGES OF FORM: WHEN PATENTABLE. 


A change of form may in certain cases confer structural ad- 
vantages, and so bring the invention within the requirements 
of the law and the official practice. 


LEGGETT, Commissioner : 


The alleged invention in this case is fully and 


definitely set forth in the c'aims, which are as 
follows : 


l. A wooden pavement composed of blocks, each block 
being two geometrical figures in vertical cross-section, the 
lower portion an oblique-angled parallelogram, and the upper 
bart or portion of trapezoidal shape, substantially as shown 
and described, 

2. The combination, in paving-blocks, of the side shoulders 
D and E, and the bevels, e e', of their lower ends, so that 
each block will have a bearing upon shoulders, D, of the adja- 
Cent blocks on the one side, and upon the bevels, e, of the ad- 
pik on the opposite{side, substantially as shown and 

ribes, 


3% ln Combination with the side shoulders and bevels men- 


, 


tioned in the foregoing claim, we also claim the end bevels of 
the blocks, so constructed as to form an arch across the street, 
substantially as described. 


This case has been held under consideration for 
& long time, not because of any doubt of there 
being as much difference between it and any of 
the references cited to defeat it as between other 
similar devices which have been patented, but be- 
cause of the doubtful policy of granting patents 
upon such slight differences as have been regarded 
as patentable in this class. Wood pavements have 
received much attention for several years past, 
and, as they are now beginning to be regarded with 
favor in many sections of the country, there is 
among inventors a diligent effort being made to 
devise the very best form of block, having in view 
stability and durability. The result has been the 
patenting of many different forms, and the rejec- 
tion by the Office and by the country of many 
more. Some would.be inventors seem to think 
that a mere change of form should be enough to 
secure & patent, whether such change in form 
secures any new or improved result or not. The 
ease in hand, however, seems to present some 
radical ditferences from the devices cited as refer- 
ences. There is a combination of square shoulder 
and sloping locks not elsewhere found, also of 
side and end locks. The square shoulder gives a 
positiveness of lock not secured by the sloping 
lock; yet applicant's device has the advantage 
of the square shoulder on one side, and the sloping 
lock on the other. Applicant's block, also, has the 
end so beveled as, when put in position, to secure 
the proper arch from curb to curb. 

Upon a careful examination of this case and of 
the references, and upon & review of previous 
actions of the Office in pavement cases—especially 
my predecessor's decisions in the cases of Samuel 
Toomey, C. D., 1869. p. 109, and of L. I. Foll«nsbee, 
C. D., 1870, p. 127—1 must decide the applicants 
entitled to a patent. 

The decision of the board of appeals is reversed. 


SAMUEL VAN SIXCKEI.— Zi parte. 


[Appeal from the Examiners-in- Chief on an application for Let- 
tera Putent for an OIL-STILL.—Decíded April 2, 18972. 


INVENTION. 


An oll-still in which the uncondensed explosive gases, instead 
of belug discharged into the open air, are drawn by a current 
of steam into the furnace, and there consumed, is not met by 
an apparatus in which steam 1s used for carrying vaporized 
petroleum into the combustion chamber of a furnace, when 
the sole object is to utilize petroleum for a fuel: nor by an 
oll-still in which the uncondensed gases pass into a hydraulic 
main, and thence, by the force of their own pressure, or by 
the added weight of the wasomcter, into the furnace. 


DUNCAN, Acting Commissioner : 


If this invention were fora method of vaporiz- 
ing petroleum and other hydrocarbon oils or sub- 
stances, and using the same when mixed in this 
condition with air or with steam for supporting 
combustion in & furnace, the references would be 
conclusive against the application. 

In fact, however, this use of the vaporized 
hydrocarbon in the present instance is a mere in- 
cident of the invention. The main object aimed 
at by the inventor was, not to produce a superior 
combustion in the furnace of his oil-refinery, but 
to relieve the process of refining petroleum from 
one of the chief elements of danger which had 
generally attended it. This danger arose from the 
inflammable character of the volatile hydrocar- 
bons evolved in the process of distillation, which 
had usually been carried off into the air, and 
formed with the same a highly-explosive mixture, 
The liability of serious accidents from the ignition 
of these garen by contact with sparks and flame 
seems to have been a source of great and constant 


HAVE BEEN OBTAINED IN 


105.—M ALLEADBLE CAST-IRON.—AÀ. F. Andrews, 


714. ROTARY ENGINE, ETC.—C. Avery, 


danger, and must have contributed largely to in 
crease the expenso of carrying on a refinery. 

To eliminate this element of danger in the pro- 
cess of refining petroleum, applicant proposes to 
connect the escape-pipe through which the gases 
are carried off from the oil reservoir with a steam- 
pipe leading directly into the furnace, and by this 
means the flow of steam from the steam-generator 
into the furnace will draw with it the gases that 
are generated in the still. Thus, not oniy will the 
combustion of the furnace be improved by the 
burning of the inflammable gases discharged into 
it, but, which is of more importance, the still will 
be relieved of the accumulation of these gases 
without at the same time charging the atmo- 
sphere with a dangerous explosive. 

The invention of Tweddle is the only one among 
the references that requires special mention. In 
Tweddle's still the uncondensed gases are con- 
ducted from the oil-reservoir through a suitable 
pipe to a hydraulic main, or through such main to 
a gas-holder of ordinary construction, and from 
this main or reservoir they are led to the furnace 
and consumed. 

In this apparatus the pressure of the gas and 
the weight of the gasometer are relied upon for 
passing the gas into the furnace. In applicant's 
apparatus the same work is performed by means 
of the current of steum flowing from the boiler. 
It is a simpler and apparently surer method of ac- 
complishing the desired result; at any rate, it 
seems to be essentially different from the other; 
and the fact that steam has previously been used 
for carrying vaporized petroleum into the com- 
bustion-chamber of a furnace, where the sole ob- 

ject was to utilize petroleum as a fuel, does not 
seem to militate against the patentability of the 
proposed method of protecting oil-refineries against 
the danger arising from the accumulation in its 
vicinity of the explosive gases evolved in the pro- 
cess of distillation. 

The decision of the examiners-in-chief is over. 
ruled, and applicant adjudged entitled to a patent. 
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ENQLISH PATENT JOURNAL. 


LIST OF APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
ON WHICH 
Provisional Protections 


ENGLAND BY OR FOR 
AMERICAN INVENTORS. 


( This listis condensed weekly from the ** Journalof the Brítizh 
Commissioners of Putents," expressly for the * AMRRIOCAX 


ARTISA N."') 


655.—IRON AND 8TREL.—Z. S. Durfee, New York City.—March 


6, 1872. 


698.—MAGNETIC INDICATOR.—H. Glover, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 


March 7, 1872. 


101.—HoRsR&RSHOE.—AÀ. Quinn, Brooklyn, N. Y.— March 7, 1872. 
102.CARDING MACHINE.—I. Lindsley, Pawtucket, and W. L. 


Bartlett, Valley Falls, R. I.— March 7, 1873. 


New Haven, 
Conn. - March 7, 1872. 


706 —T y PE-BSRTTING MACHINE.—J. W. Paige. Rochester, and D. 


Reynolds, Albany, N. Y.—Maurch 7, 1872. 


Tunkhannock, Pa.— 
March 8, 1872. 


194.—PROPELLING VESSELS, ETC.—Mot & Weaver, Providence, 


R. I.—March 9, 1872. 


145.—Bi1LGE-WATER INDICATOR.—A. Harris, New York City.— 


March 11, 1872. 


162.—BATTERY @UN.—W. A. Miles, Salisbury, Conn.—March 13 


1872. 


770.—A PPARATUS FOR PREVENTING INJURY TO RAILWAY OAR- 


BlAGER.—Emery, Doyen & Sparrow, Portland, Maine.—March 
14, 1872. 


77.—DIAL PLATE. Dunn, Lewis & others, Rutland, Vt.—March 


14, 1872. 


433.—ELRCTRIC ToRCH.—W., W. Batcheider, New York City.— 


March 11, 1872. 
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Each number ofthe AMERICAN ARTISAN contains 
stuteen pages of instructive and interesting reading matter, 
in which the progress of the Arts and Sciences 1s recorded in 
familiar language, divested of dry technicalities and abstruse 
words and phrases. In this journal is published regularly the 
Offictal List of all Patents issued weekly from the United 
States Patent Office. Twenty-six numbers makea half-yearly 
volume of handsome and convenient size. 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN is a weekly journal de- 
voted to the interests of Artisans and Manufacturers, Invent- 
orsand Patentees. Itis published every Wednesday, at 
189 Broadway (opposite John street), New York, by 
BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Solicitors of American and 
Foreign Patents. The proprietors of this journal respectfully 
announce that it is their aim to make it more instructive and 
interesting than any other similar periodical in the United 
States or Europe. 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN contains numerous ORI- 
GINAL ENGRAVINGS and descriptions of Nsw MACHINERY ; No- 
tices ofall the LATEST Discovsrigzs; Instructions in ARTS and 
TRADES; PRACTICAL RULES POR MBCHANICS; Description 
of REMAREABLB INVBNTIONS recently patented in the 
United States and Europe; RBLIABLB RECIPES, for use 
in the Field, the Workshop, and the Household; the 
whole forming an ENOYOLOPRDIA OF GENERAL INFORMA- 
TION on Topics connected with the INDUSTRIAL ARTS, the 
Paoeress OF INVENTION, etc. 
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TWO DOLLARS per Annum, or ONE DOLLAR 
for Sin Months, loss than four cents per copy 
weekly, and to Clubs at the following reduced rates: 


8 copios for one year....................88 00 
10 dia 66 cece cece 2.16 00 
& ** sio months.................... 4 00 
10 es t ees 6 00 


Papers delivered in tne City of New York, by the carrier, 
$9 50 per annum. Canadian Subscribers should romit 


wenty cents extra to pay postage. 

To every person who remits us a club subscription 
of not less than eight dollars at the above low rates, we wil] 
send free by mail a copy of 507 MBOHANICAL MOVEMENTS,” 
&ud an additional copy for every additional eight dollars. 


Specimen Copies Sent Free. 


ADDRESS BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 
"ihlisherg of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


189 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


United States and Foreign 


PATENT AGENCY. 


——— —— 


Messrs, Brown, Cuomss & Co., Proprietors of the AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN, offer their best services to Iuventors, as 
Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents. Mr. HENRY T. 
Brown, of this firm, has had more than twenty-four years’ ex- 
perience in that profession, both in this country and Europe, 
and his long practice has made him personally known to 
thousands of Inventors aud Patentees. The applications for 
the Patents upon many of the greater and more important In- 
ventions of the present century have been prepared by him. 
Messrs. Brown, Cooxzs & Co., besides having had the long 
experience without which it is impossible to properly advise 
Inventors in matters relating toapplications for Patents and 
all proceedings before the l'atent Office g-owing out of such 
applications, and to properly prepare the documents neces 
sary for such applications and proceedings, have such facili- 
tics forthe transaction of all branches of the business of Pa- 
tent Attorneys as enable them to promise an absolute cer- 
tainty of success in their efforts to obtain Letters-Patent for 
Inventions which are really new and useful. The best evi- 
dence of the manner in which the business is performed is 
that the " AMERICAN ARTISAN PATENT AGENCY," 
during the six years of its existence, has been the most suc- 
cessful institution of the kind ever established. 


INVITATION TO INVENTORS. 


The principal Office of Messrs. Brown, Coomns & Co. is at 
189 Broadway, New York, opposite John Street, where all 
Inventors—whether resident or temporarily sojourning in 
the city—are invited to visit them. In most instances, no 
mode! or drawing of an Invention will be necessary on the 
first interview, as a mere oral description by the visitor will 
ordinarily suffice to convey euch a knowledge of his inven- 
tion as will enable Messrs. Brown, Coons & Co. to definite- 
ly determine whether a machine or process is new or old— 
patentable or not. 

Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. are prepared to furnish to 
persons residing at a distance from New York—free of charge 
—wrilten opinions as to whether Inventions contain any fea- 
turca of patentable novelty ; to do this they simply require a 
sketch or rough model of the Machine or other Invention 
that is eupposed to be new, together with a brief description 
of the same; and as soon as possible thereafter a letter of the 
best advice is mailed to the person desiring the information. 

` hese opinions are formed from their own mature experience, 

and may generally be relied upon. In some few instances, 
however, it may be desirable to have a preliminary examina- 
fion made in the United States Patent Office in Washington, 
in which city Mesers. Brown, Coox BS & Co. have a Branch 
Office for the transaction of euch business as can only be sa- 
is ſactorily performed in that city. For this extra service the 
smal} fee of $5 is payable in advance. 


EXPENSES OF OBTAINING PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS 
AND DESIGNS UNDER THE 


NEW PATENT LAW. 


In making application under the new law of 1870 fora 
United States Patent for an Invention, the first instalment of 
the Government fee is $15, which sum—together with fifty 
cents revenue stamp-tax on the power-of-attorney—1s payable 
in advance on applying for the Patent, and $20 additional are 
due to the Government when the Letters-Patent are allowed. 
Che agency fee charged by Messre. BRowN, CooxB8 & Co. is 
from $25 upward, according to thel bor involved, but In all 
cases their charges will be as moderate as possible for the 
preparation of drawings and all necessary documents. This 
fee is not payable until after the appiication has been pre- 
pared and the case Is ready to be gent to Washington, and it 
includes all necessary services performed by Messrs. Brown, 
CooxBs & Co. through their Branch Office in Washington, to 
secure the 8; cedy and certain issue of the Patent. 

Patenta for Designs can be obtained at a less cost than Pa- 
tents for Inventions, but these Patents only cover novelty of 
shape or configuration. They can be obtained for three and 
a half, feven, or fourteen years. The Government fees are 
payable in one sum in advance, and are $10 for three and a 
half years, 815 for seven years, and 880 for fourteen years. 
Messers. Brown, Coomss & Co.'s agency charges on Design 
Patents vary from $15 to $25. The Patent Office does not 
require models for Design Patents. 


NO EXTRA FEES. 


A leading feature cf Messre. Brown, Coomss & Co.’s mode 
of doing business is that, except und er sswe extraordinary 
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and unusual circumstances, no extra charges are made in oj, 
Qf rejection and subsequent successful prosecution. 


CAVEATS, 

Before an Inventor has completed his machine or improve 
ment, he can cause a description of it—accompanied br a 
drawing, if necessary, and illustrating his invention so far wp 
it is perfected—to be made and deposited in the Becret ar. 
chives *’ of the Patent Office as a caveat," which entitla 
him to receive notice, during the next year, of any applia. 
tion for patent made by another person on a similar invention 
and gives him the opportunity to contest priority of inves 
tion with such other person. The Government fee on ae. 
veat, under the new law, is $10, and Messrs. BRowx, Cooxs; 
& Co.'s charge for preparing all necessary papers is from g. 
to $15. Caveats can only be flled by citizens of the United 
States, or foreigners who have resided in this country far 
one year and made oath of their intention to become Citizens 


REJECTED A PPLICATIONR, EXTENSIONS, RE-ISSUES, 
INFRINGEMENTS. 

Messrs. Baown, CooxBSs & Co. aleo give epecial attentio: 
to the prosecution of applications for Patents which bave 
been rejected in the hands of other attorneys ; aleo, to the 
exienston of expiring Letters-Patent, and to the re-iseue of de. 
fective Letters-Patent, in all of which branches of business 
they have been eminently successfa!. They also give opi- 
nions on the infringement of Patents. 


| MODELS, SPECIMENS, ETC. 

No models are required for design-patente, and in other 
cascs it is left to the discretion of the Commissioner of Ps. 
tents whether he will require a model ; but in order to enable 
the model to be dispensed with, the drawings require to be 
very full and plain, and the specification to be prepared with 
great care and skill, and it will be moro than ever necessary 
that the inventor should emp'oy a thoroughly competent st. 
torney. Messrs. Brown, CooxB« & Co. will, whenever de 
sired, and ifitis possible to do 80, Obtain the permission of 
the Commissioner of Patents to dispense with a model. This, 
in many casea, will save the inventor much trouble and er- 
pense Ín obtaining the patent; but we recommend, as a gen- 
eral rule, that 4 model should accompany the applicatio. 
Models, when required, must be neatly and substantially 
made of hard wood or metal—or if of soft wood must be 
painted or varnished ; they should not exceed one foot in 
aby of their dimensions. 

Applications for Patents on Compositiors of Matter require 
t» be accompanied by specimens of the ingredients and of 
the composition. i 

To enable Messrs, Brown, Coomss & Co. to properly pro- 
ceed with any application, the models when requited-or 
specimens should be placed in their bands along with the 
Government fee, or the first installment thereof, at the first 
stage of the application. The models or samples may be for- 
warded to Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. by express, car 
fully boxed, and money may be sent by express, by checkir 
draft, or by poet-office money order. 


FOREIGN PATENTS. 
The facilities of Messrs. Brown, Coons & Co. for obtaiz 
ing Patents in the various European countries are equal, if 
not superior, to those of any other house in the United States. 


With regard to their qualificationa for euch business, it need 


only be stated that Mr. Brown has had the preparation of 
more European applications than any other person in this 
country. Mesers. Brown, CooxBs & Co. have their ow» 
agencies in the principal capitals of Europe. A circular re 
lating to Foreign Patent business will be furnished free o: 
application personally or by mail. 


TRADE-MARKR. 

One of the provisions of the new law is that for the protce- 
tion of TRADE-MARKSe by registration in the United States 
Patent Office. Heretofore, Trade-marks—except eo far as par- 
ticular designs conid be patented—were only protected in 
loose and uncertain manner by the State courte; but now 
the United States offers definite and certain protection for 
the term of thirty years, at a fee of 625. Messrs. Brows, 
Coon ns & Co. obtain these protections upon the most res- 
sonable terms, according to the nature of the case. 


CANADIANS AND OTHER FOREIGNERS. 

The new Patent Law removes all restrictions which have 
heretofore cxisted against Canadians and other foreigners, er- 
cept as to the filing of Caveats. Inhabitants of Canada may 
now obtain Patents by payment of the eame Government fee 
as are requircd from American citizens. 

Any further information that may be desired on any mat- 
ter relating to Patents, or to the new Patent Law, will be 
cheerfully given to any person applying personally or br 
letter to 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO, 
SOLICITORS OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS, 


No, 189 Broapwar, Nuw Tonk. 
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ADvertisements. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 


TWENTY CENTS per line, inside. 
THIRTY CENTS per line, outside 


Eight words make a line. No extra charge for Cuts. 
ILLIAMSON’S ROAD-STEAMER HAULS 


ten to twenty tuns on an ordinary road, 
WILLIAMSON'S STEAM-PLOW plows at the rate of two acres 
perhour. For particulars nddress D. D. WILLIAMSON, 
1 to 26* Box 1809, or 32 Broadway, New York City. 


RICHARDSON, MERIAM & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE LATEST IMPROVED PATENT 


Daniels & Woodworth Planing Machines, 
mex Sash and Molding, Tenon- 
ing. ortising, Boring, Shaping. 
ertical and Circular Re-Saw- 
ing Machines, Saw Mills, 

Saw Arbors, Scroll Saws, 

ä Cut-off, and Rip Saw Machines, Spoke 
an Wood Liga d athes, and various 
other kinds of Wood-working 
Machinery. 


CaTALOGUE AND PRICE-LIsTs SENT ON APPLICATION. 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER, MASR. 


Warehouse, 107 Liberty Street, New York. 
25.- Vol. 11 


OHN E. BENDIX, PATTERN AND MODEL 


e Maker, Room No. 13, New Haven Railroad Freight 
Depot, entrance in Franklin Street, opposite the Tombs, New 
York. 

Models of any Designin Wood or Metal. 

Grates, Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, and Machinery 
Patterns made at the shortest notice, and on reasonable 
terms. 

Particular attention paid to Iron Architectural and Plum- 
ber’s Patterns. 1 Vol 14 t£ 


— Design-Patents. 


Under the new law aliens as well as citizens can Obtain de- 


oce 


b ` Molding, Mortising, 
<A TENONING AND SHAPING 


MACHINES. 


Band Saws, Scroll Saws, 


PLANING & MATCHING 
MACHINES, ETC., 


For Railroad, Car & Agri- 
cultural Shops. Superior 
to any in use. 


CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For Description, 
= Price-lists, etc., of 
" the Best and Cheapest 
CENTRIFUGAL POWER PUMP 
ever invented, with overwhelming testimony in its favor, 
(15 pages of letters, over 300 references),send for new and illus- 
trated pamphlet (40 pages—free) to 
HEALD, SISCO & CO., 

Bald winsville, N. Y. 
The Heald and Sisco pum lately received the First Pre- 
mium at the Louisiana State Fair, held at New Orleans, over 

all Centrifugal Pumps exhibited. 5 Vol. 14 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


BAND SAW MACHINES. 


IRST & PRYIBIL. 
452, 451, 156 Tenth Avenue, New Tork.“ 


C BOILERS. 


61 to 71 Washington street, New York. 
ALLEN ENGINE WORKS, s 
One Hundred and Thirtieth and One Hundred and 


Thirty-first Streets, New York. 
FARRISON BOILER WORKS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


"EU 


4 


EMERY WHEELS AND GRINDERS. 


THE TANITE CO., 


| Stroudsburg, Pa. 
JNION STONE CO 


29 Kilby Street, Boston. Mass. 


ENGINES, : 


ALLEN ENGINE-WORKS, 
139th and 131st streets, New York. 
DELAMATER [RON-WORKS, 


Foot West Thirteenth street, New York. 
HOADLEY, J. C. & CO., 


Lawrence. Mass. 


Patent Band- Sato Machines 


Of the most approved kinds, of vari- 
ous sizes, to saw bevel as well as 
square, without inclining the table, 
by FIRST & PRYIBIL, 461. 463, and 465 
Wes: Fortieth Street, corner of Tenth 
avenue, New York. Price $250, $275. 
$350, and $400. Three hundred ma- 
chines of our own make in operation. 
Send for circular. Manufacture, also, 
'- an improved saw-filirg v) gg rtm 
price $30. Have also on hand a large 

gee, stock of the best FRENCH BAND-SAW 


BLADES. 
1 to 26 Vol. 14 


HOISTING MACHINERY. 


OTIS BROTHERS, 

R48 Rroadway, New York. 
W. D. ANDREWS & BR). 

411 Water Street, New York. 


HYDRAULIC JACKS AND PUNCHES. 
R. DUDGEON, 
24 Columbia Street, New York. 


ORTABLE STEAM ENGINES—COMBINING 


the maximum of efficiency, durability, and economy with 
the minimum of weight and price. They are widely and favora- 
bly known, more than 1000 being in use. All warranted satisfac- 
tory or no sale. 51 aro circulars sent on application. Ad- 
dress J. C. HOADLEY & CO., Lawrence, Mass. Vol 14 


MACHINISTS' TOOLS AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY. 


THE PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


sign-patents for from three-and-a-half to fourteen years at an 


expense of from tento thirty dollars for Government fees, and 


FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollarsfor agency charges; making 


MOLDING MACHINES, 


A. S. & J. GEAR & Co., 
56 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass. 


a totalcost of from twenty-five to fifty-five dollars. These 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS. 


patents cover all novelties of form or configuration ofarticles 


PATTERN LETTERS ANC FIGURES. 


KNIGHT BROTHERS, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y 


of manufacture. No model is necessary fora design-patent. BY HENRY T. BROWN. 


— 


507 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS!!! 
NO MACHINIST should be without a copy of 

4% FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS.” 
This isby far the largest illustrated Table of Movements ever 
made. Published by, BRowN, CoomBs & Co., 189 Broadway, 
New York. Price $1. By mail, 12 cents extra. 


PATTERNS AND MODELS. 


WM. BURROWS 


Thisis by far the most comprehensive collection of mechan !- 
90 Fulton Street, New York. 


cal movements ever published,and the arrangement of the 


illustrations and descriptive letter-press—which is entirely 


PULLEY BLOCKS, 


HARRISON BOILER-WORKS (Weston's Patent), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


= —— new makes it more convenient tor reterence than any other 
| MACHIENERY, 
[| Safes, and Mechanical Supplies, 


A. S. & J. GEAR. & CO. 
BS to 62 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON, 


collection. It is the cheapest book on practical mechanics 


PUMPS. 


ever published. Price ONE DoLLAR. By mail.12 cents extra. 


@UILD & GARRISON, 
R Williamsburg, N. Y 
HEALD, SISCO, & CO., 
; Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
W. D. ANDtEWS & BRO, 
414 Water Street, New York. 


LE ] | 


A liberal discount allowed to canvassers. The sale in all tne 


manufacturing cities, towns, and villages in the United States 
ENT, GOODNOW & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 


PUBLISHERS OF ' PATENT STAR," sell Patent Rights and 
Goods of all kinds. ` 
Orders solicited. Agents wanted. 
Send stamp for copy. 15 e.o w. tt 


"AMERICAN "ARTISAN." 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THIS JOURNAL, each forminga 
valuablebook ofreference.arenow forsale. 

VoL. I., OLD SgRIES'—May,1864,to May, 1865—$3 50. 
Vou. I., NEW SegRIES'—May to Nov., 1865— $10. 

VOL. II.. NewSERIES"—NOv.,1865, to May, 1866—$250. 
VoL. III. New SgRIES"—May to Nov., 1866-52 50. 
VoL.IV..''NgWwWSERIES"—NOv.,1866,to June,1867—-$8 

VoL. V., NEw SERIES'’’—July to Dec.,1867— $2 50. 

VoL. VI., New SERIES "—Jan.to June, 1868—$2 50. 

VoL. VII., NEWSERIES''—July to Dec., 1868—$2 50. 

VoL. VIII., New SERIES’’—Jan.to June,1869—$2 50. 

voL. IX., NEWSERIES''—July to Dec.,1869—$2 50. 

VOL. X.,'* New SERIES’’—Jan.to June,1870—$2 50. 

VoL. XI., NEw SERIES ”—July to Dec., 1870—$2 50. 

Vor. XII.,“ New 8gRIRS "—Jan.to June, 1871—82 50. 

VoL. XIII., New SERIES "—Juily to Dec., 1871—$2 50. 
Covers for tlie * AMERICAN ARTISAN," $l; sent by mail, $1 12. 


and Canada can be made so large as to render it highly remu- 


nerative to any enterprising persons who will undertake to 


ROAD LOCOMOTIVES AND STEAMERS’ 


32 Broadway, New York. 


canvass for it in those places. 


STEAM HAMMERS. 
R. DUDGEON, 


i OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
24 Columbia Street, New York 


„A peculiarly handy little manual.“ - Mew York Times. 
„One ofthe most interesting publications ot the present 
year.“ — City Item, Philadelphia. 

„Weshould place this book in the hands of every inventor 
and mechanic.’ —Am. Journal of Mining. 

“A valuable book for mechanics.” Mining and Scientifc 
Press. 

% Artisans, Inventors, and studente should get the work. 
— Chronicle, Pittsburg, Pa. 


SUGAR MACHINERY, 
GUILD & GARRISON, 
Williamsburg, N. Y. 


TUBE EXPANDERS. 
N. DUDGEUN, 
21 Columbia Street, New York. 


WOOD-WORKINQ MACHINERY. 


It. BALL & Co., 
Wore ster, Mass. 
J. A. FAY & CO.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. S. & J. GEAR & CO.. . 
56 Sndbary street, Boston, Mass., and Cen ord, N. H: 
ELUND SIL, RUGG & RICHARDSON, 


Address— BROWN, COOMBS & CO,, Publishers, 


ICHAWOBÓN MEALEM & CO BROWN, COOMBS & CO, Office of the AMERICAN ARTISAN," 
RICH AD Liharty stent. Naw Va. Publishers of the * AMERICAN ARTISAN " 


MoBETH, BENTEL & MARGEDANT, 


Hamilt on, O 189 Broadway, New York' No. 189 Broadway, New York, 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
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ANDREWS’ 


Centrifugal Pump. 


Cun show 25 per cent. advantage over any Centri- 
Jugal Pump in Use. 


BEST & CHEAPEST PUMPS IN THE WORLD. 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 
414 Water St., New York. 


Design-Patents. - 


Under the new law, aliens as well as citizens can obtain de- 


23 Vol. 13. 


sign-patents for from three-and-a-half to fourteen years, at an 
expense of from ten to thirty dollars for Government fees, and 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollars tor agency charges; making 
atotal cost of from twenty-five to fifty-five dollars. These 
patentscover all novelties of torm or configuration of articles 


of manufacture. No model is necessary for a design-patent. 


BROWN, COOMBS & Co., 
189 Broadway, New York. 


WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY, 

Such as 

Woodworth Planers, 
Tonguing and Grooving Machines, 
Power Mortising, Tenoning, Packing Box 
and Wood-working Machines generally. 
Nos. 24 and 26 CENTRAL STREET (COR. OF UNION), 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


8—Vol 12 0.8. 
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PI — 

GUILD & QARRISON, Manufacturers of 
Steam Pumps, 
Vacuum Pumps, 
Steam Engines, 
Vacuum Pans, 

5 And all the various connections, 
e] For sale at the STEAM PUMP 
WORKS, 

Nos. 26 28, and 30 First street, 


Williamsburg, N. Y. 


14— Vol 18 os.“ 


LITERE IT IS—MONEY IN IT.—READY FOR 
agents and peddlers, the most novel, useful, salable 
Corkscrew in the world 


15 & 16 0.8. WALTER DICKSON, Albany, N. Y. 


Trade- marks. 


Any person, firm. or corporation domiciled in the United 


States, or in any foreign country affording by treaty orconven- 
tion similar privileges to citizens of the United States, may, 
under the new law of patents and copyrighta, obtain the right 
tothe exclusive use, for thirty years, of any TRADE-MARK COn- 
sisting of any new figure or design, or any new word or new 
combination ot words, letters, or figures, upon their manutac- 
tures, and otherwise in their business. 

This protection extends to trade-marks already in use for 

any length of time or about to be adopted. 


To obtain such Protection, address 


HE BEST SAW.qUMMER OUT, ONLY $15. 


Emer $75, and $110. Diamond 


y Grinders a $50 
0018, $15. Soiid Emery wi s ot allsizes, The above atan- 
manufacture. Address THE 


dard goods are AL 
TANITE CON Stroud our own 11 Vol 13 os 


udsburg. Monroe County, Pa. 
SAFETY HOISTING 


O T | S Machinery. 


OTIS BROTHERS & CO. 


"—Voln o 948 Broadwav- New York. 


BEACH'S SCROLL SAWING 


Machine, illustrated on page 200, Vol. XIV., AMERICAN ARTI- 
SAN, gives from 809 to 1,000 54 inch strokes without jar, has 
improved crossheads, adjustable bed, blower attachment, and 


is built almost entirely of iron. Satisfaction guaranteed. Can | 


be seen in tull operation at the office. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price-list. Address H. L. BEACH, 90 Fulton Street, 
New York City. Vol. 14 18 tf os 


AGENCY AT PARIS 


For American Inventors and Manufacturers. 
MoKEAN & COMPANY, 
5 RUE SCRIBE. PARIS. FRANOR. 


McNAB & HARLIN 
MANUFACTURING CO., 


Manufacturers or 


BRASS COCKS, PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK, 
Globe Valves, Gauge Cocks, Steam Whistles, and Water 
Gauges, Wrought-iron Pipe and Fittings, 

RASS AND COMPOSITION CASTINGS, 
15 Vol. 1408 


No. 56 John Street New York. 


R BALL & CO, WORCESTER, MASS. 
e Manufacturers of Woodworth's, Dauiel's, and Dimen- 
sion Planers; ony ne Matching, Tenoning, Mortising, Shap 
‘ng, and Boring Machines; Scroll Saws, Re sawing, Hand Bor- 
ing, Wood Turning Lathes. and a variety of other Machines for 
Working Wood. Also, the best Patent Door, Hub, and Rail 
Car Mortising Machines inthe world. send for our Illus- 


trated N 
ALL. P. HALSTED. 


16— Vol 8 tf 0.8. 


RICHARD 
22— Vol. 12 


In Economy, Durability, and Fast Cutting. the 


UNION EMERY WHEELS AND HONES 


are notequaled. They were awarded the 


HIGHEST PRIZE 


At the American Institute Fair, New York. and at the Indus- 
trial Exposition, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DE MARK THE UNION STONE CO. 


TRE 


ar 


„ E 


7 


. 

~ Oil Stonesfor puttinga 

* razors, etc. Emer 

or various purposes. Artificial Stone Machines, Emery-grind- 
ers, Saw-gummers, Diamond-tools, Oil Stone Holders, etc 
Send for circular and price-list to JOHN F. WOOD, Treasurer, 
29 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. Branch Office, 98 Liberty 
street, New York. 19 to 18 Vol. 14* 


Safety Store Elevators 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS IF ROPE, 
BELT, & ENGINE BREAK. 


No nice adjustment requiring constant attention. Price 
one-third less than others claiming to be safe. Address 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO, 


Manufacturers ot 


Engines, Boilers, 
414 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 


Hoisting Machinery tor every conceivable use. 
23 Vol. 13 os. 


New Improved Shaping-machine Attachment for 
Lathes, 


Can be used on lathes now in use without altering the Lathe, 
and costs much less than an independent shaper. WM. E 
CASS, 61 and 63 Hamilton Street, Newark, N. J. 4t* os. 


UY BARBER’S BIT BRACES.—ALL HARD- 
WARE Dealers keep them. 10 1y 


ENGRAVINGS OF NEW INVENTIONS, 


WE would call the special attention of INVENTORS and PAT- 

E£NTEES to the advantages which must result from having en 

ravings of new machines, tools, etc., published in the AMER- 

CAN ARTI The iHugtrations shown in the present 
number are fair specimens of the skill and taste of our artists. 
We are prepared to execute such engravings at short notice and 
pery moderate prices—in fact, we require only the mere cost cf 
the engraver's labor, charging nothing for a large amount oi 
space devoted to descriptive details, and (whenever requested 
we shall subsequently send the engraved blocks totheinventor 
by express, for use in circulars, handbills, or other purposes. 

None but ORIGINAL illustrations—preferably executed by our 
own engravers—will be published in the AMERICAN ARTI 
SAN. Distant patentees desiring to have their inventions illus- 
trated and described in our columns, should at once send us a 
small model of their machine, by express (prepaid); or maila 
good photograph, together with their LETTEKS-PATENT,to our 
address. e will then promptly examine the same, and return 
areply,stating the precise expense of the engraving.the pay- 
ment of which will be swags required in advance. Address 
models. documents. etc., for the above object, as follows: 


BROWN, COOMBS & Co., 
Publishers of the * AMERICAN ARTISAN.” 


NE OF THE LOST ARTS IS MAKING 


good Bread. Not one in a thousand know the value of 
bread as it should be made. Every woman might save from 
twenty-five to ded per cent. of her butcher's bills to pu in 
her own pocket, besides having much better health in her 
family. On recelpt of fifty cents I will send to any address 
several 1 e for making the only 
kind of brea at is the stay o e. 

T F. A. W. MEESE 


PRO 8 
No. 60 East Twenty-fifth Street, New York City. 


een edge on tools, 
and Corundum Slips 


Pumps, Etc., 
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: 46 Cortlandt st., N. 
8 vol. 14, tt. —— 


E warrant every Steam Gauge 
bearing our name and numbered above 12.030 


EW See Circula. WO YEARS. qu 


IGHT GRAY IRON CASTINGS, ALL KINE 


made to order promptly. Light Cast Goods a specialty. 
14 to 17 os LIVINGSTON & CO., 1 — Pa 


WE INVITE THE ATTENTION OF RA 


road Companies and Proprietors of Private Lines to 

our Magneto-Alphabetical Dial and Printing Tel h Ip 
struments. Our Dial Instruments are in use on e “Police 
Telegraph and many Private Lincs in Boston and vicinity. 
They require no Battery, and are always ready for use, thas 
avoiding the expense, trouble, and uncertainty attending 
instruments to which batteries are necessary. They are 
worked. having a straight Aey-board, with a key for each let. 
ter and figure; are much more rapid than any printers 
work well on LONG or SHORT lines. 

Our Printing Instruments are 80 constructed tbat the Type- 
Wheel is adjusted instantly after printing each letter, and 
the entire mechanism is so simple that it is almost impossible- 
to make any mistake in prn or to get them out of order. 
They are unquestionably the most reliable Printing 
ments yet produced. 


GEORGE L. ANDERS & CO., 
40] Hanover Street, Bor 


ATENTS.—SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPT 


List of Patents for sale or exchange. Parties desiring 
to dispose of meritorious inventions should consult us. More 
Agents wanted. E. H. GIBBS & CO., 11 Wall St., N. X. A 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


ON THE 15TH OF APRIL WE SHALL MAKE A G 5 | 
OF 15 PER CENT. ON THE PRICE OF Tus TANITE EMERY 
WHEEL." On and after the above date Tunite Emery Wheel- 
will be sold at the NET LIST price, instead of 15 per cent. discount 
from same, as heretofore. There will be a corresponding ad- 
vance to the trade. E 

The Ipernasing demand for, and reputation of, THE TANITE 
EMERY WHXKEL warrant its manufacturers in at last making 
an advance from the ye which they have held rigidiy 
fixed from the very infancy of the Company. Constant care 
and unremitting attention, the employment of the greatest 
mechanical and chemical skill, and the most assiduous M 
of the wants of Mechanics and Manufacturers, have enab! 
THE TANITE CO. to bring their specialty to tue highest point 
of perrection. Constant outlays are dies to meet the 
novel wants connected with this branch of industry; and th.8, 
with the necessity of maintaining and even Increasing tke 
high reputation of these goods, calls for a moderate increase 
in price. COMMON GOODS can be made for ord 
STANDARD GOODS, «4 uniform quality, on whose perf. 
chemically and mechanically, not only the economy Airos buyer. 
but the rey d safety of his hands depends, can only be furnished 
at fullor high prices. IT 18 CHEAPER, 8AFER, AND BETTER TÓ 
DEAL WITH A COMPANY WHO MAKE A DISTINCT &PECIA LTY 
BOTH OF SOLID EMERY WHEELS AND OF EMERY GRINDING 
MACHINERY, THAN TO RISK THE POOR ECONOMY OF BUYING | 
CHEAP AND UNSATISFACTORY GOODS. Address x * 


"THE TANITE COMPANY,” 
Vol 14 13 tf os STROUDSBURG, MONROE CO., 


SS ne The Pri MONROE CO., PA., MARCH . 
18, 1872.—The Prices of The Tanite Co.'s Emery Grinding 
achinery are thisda 


— 2 


It.“ 


advanced, as follows :— 


The Tanite Co.'s Saw Grinder — «om 
22 * No. 1. Emery Grinder 2 
"^ 2 „„ „ ON rie 
LI] LT] Lr] LI] [I] on Table P . 
LI] LI] 44 3 LII 44 " Let 3, 


t4 es 


Diamond tools. ~~ 2 age 

The general and great advance in the price of metals anc 
plies, together with recent improvements in addition to tk 
machines, necessitates the above advance. Notwithstandin 
this advance, the above machines are the cheapest in the m 
ket. Take notice that we make no charges for boxing or ship- 
ping, and no charges for extra Rests. Each Emery Grinder is 
supplied (in addition to the two ordinary Resta) with one of 
our improved adjustable Face Rests, and one of our improrea — 
adjustabie Side Rests. These Rests can be set at any 


Address i 
THE TANITE co.,“ 
i Stroudsburg, Mon 
13 Vol. 14, t. t. o.8. 


- PES — 


P È : s, E - > 
Double Acting, 
Bucket Plungers are ' 
the best. Send for Cire 
cular. Valley Machine 
Co. Easthampton, Mass 


|ERRACUTE MACHINE. WORKS, BRIDGE 
TON, N. J. PRessxs, DIES, and all FRUIT CaNner’s 
TOOLS a specialty. Vol. 14 123 


Prof. Thurston, of the Stevens Institute, acts a 
consultation on matters of special importance, - 
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Smart's Patent Steam-boiler. 

Orr engravings, Fig. 1, a vertical longitudi- 
nal, and Fig. 2, a vertical transverse, section, repre- 
sent an improved construction of 
steam-generators designed to insure 
the quick separation of the steam from 
the water, thereby diminishing the 
danger of explosion, while, at the same 
time, the heat evolved from the fuel 
in the furnace is, it is claimed, more 
fully utilized than in boilers of the 
ordinary kind. As will be seen from 
the subjoined description, the essen- 
tial feature of the invention is found d £ 
in the use of a steam-arch or vessel į 
above the cylindrical body of the 
boiler, and its connection with the lat- 
terin such manner that a smoke pas- 
sage is formed between the two. 

A is a cylindrical steam-boiler of 
the requisite size and proportions, and 
provided with the longitudinal flues, 
a,and supported in suitable relation 
with the furnace or fire-box, B. € is 
a hollow arch of concavo-convex cross- 
section, as shown in Fig. 2, placed 
above the boiler and connected with it 
by means of pipes in such manner that 
&thorough circulation may be had of 
the liquids contained in both. A hori- 
zontal smoke-passage, b, is formed be- 
tween the boiler, A, and arch, C, com- 
municating with a smoke-chamber, d, formed in | 
front of a, and with the chimney, e, in rear. The 
arch, C, is supported by and connected with the 
hollow sides, D, that inclose the fire-place and 
communicate with the feed-water supply. The 
products of combustion pass from the fire-place 
backward under the boiler, A, then forward 
through the flues into the chamber, d, and back 
again through the passage, f, into the chimney, e. 
The arch, C, being above the boiler, receives 
steam from the saine as fast as formed, and, it is 
stated, relieves the boiler, A, of considerable pres- 
sure. The final passage of the gaseous products 
of combustion under the arch renders the latter a | 
kind of superheater in case the heat is brought to | 
à sufficiently high degree. 


AUS 


í 


The same essential principle of construction may 
be applied in steamboat and locomotive boilers, in 
such cases the gaseous products of combustion 
being passed back through the usual tubes into a 
smoke-chamber at the rear, and thence through a 
return-flue between the boiler and the arch to the 
uptake or chimney. 

This invention was patented Feb. 20, 1872, by 
Michael Smart, 546 West Twenty-eighth Street, 
New York City, who has made arrangements for 
the manufacture of the improved boilers with 
Smith Brothers, corner of Jay and Plymouth 
Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


— 2 €. - —— 


Around the World. 


SOME years ago, a Boston capitalist was visited 
by a Yankee schoolmaster whose head was burst- 


Fig. 
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SMART'S PATENT STEAM-BOILER. 


ing with a great idea. It was this :—He proposed 
to build, somewhere near Boston, two immense 
hemispheres, each about an acre in extent, upon 
whose convex surface should be represented, in 
relief or depression, the seas, islands, continents, 
rivers, mountains, valleys, kingdoms, empires, re- 
publies, cities, towns, and villages of the world, 
each in accurate proportion to the size of the 
hemispheres, It was to be the world in miniature. 
The material was to correspond with the geologic 
formation of each country—granite to be repre- 
sented by granite, chalk by chalk, sandstone by 
sandstone. The ocean and rivers were to be real 
water; chemical appliances were to be called into 
requisition to supply volcanie eruptions, and 


/ whitewash was to be used as a substitute for 


SS 


snow at the poles and above the snow-line on 
mountain ranges. This was not intended, as one 
might suppose, for educational purposes, but to 
enable persons desirous of seeing foreign coun- 
tries to do so without the trouble and expense of 
the journey.— Erchange. 


Bad for the Cats. 


THE ingenious boys of Alleghany City, Pa., have 
hit upon a new invention quite worthy of the ris- 
ing generation. They catch all the stray cats that 
do not succeed in escaping their clutches, dip their 
backs in tar, and then roll them in gravel. This 
gives them an invulnerable suit of armor, the ad- 
vantages of which must be appreciated as soon as 
they engage in one of those free fights for which 
cats are somewhat noted. 
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But this is excelled by the masterpiece of a 
genius hailing from Toledo, Ohio, who has devis- 
ed a patent cat exterminator. This is described as 
a large sheet-iron cat with cylindrical attachment 
and steel claws and teeth. The motive power is 
like that of a clock; the tail is swelled by a bel- 
lows in the interior, which also, by a tremolo at- 
tachment, causes the patent cat to utter wild cries 
of defiance. The machine, being duly wound up, 
is placed upon the roof of the house. Roused by 
its diabolical yells, every cat within half a mile 
rushes to action, sometimes from 50 to 100 attack- , 
ing at once. Then the iron teeth and claws begin 
to work with lightning rapidity, and all the ad- 
versaries within six feet of the machine are torn 
to shreds. 
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Electro-motors for Sewing-machines. 


A RECENT English invention consists in arrang- 
ing in a frame, on the rear section of the station- 
ary arm of a sewing-machine, two gets of electro- 
magnets, between which oBcillates a motor-lever 
(connected with the sewing needles), and provided 
with armatures, acted on by the magnets con- 
nected with the battery by the wires and connect- 
ing screws. These electro-magnets, being arranged 
in two sets, are so connected that the magnets of 
each set are simultaneously excited, and further 
connected by a cross-current wire, sothat, whenthe 
current-breaker interrupts the circuit with one set, 
it shall instantly be completed with the other set, 
and thus impart to the lever & continuous oscil- 
lating movement. The sliding current-breaker 
travels over a bar to and fro, and is retained in po- 
sition by stationary guide and bearing-pins. The 
inventor also claims providing the motor-lever 
with armatures with a receding or recessed face, 
having perforations for the escape of compressed 
air. 

„ 


The British Channel Tunnel. 


THE plan of cutting a submarine tunnel be— 
tween France and England is assuming a practical 
form. About one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars are to be first expended in an experimental 
drift-way ; one-third of this amount has been sub- 
scribed, several leading noblemen in England tak- 
ing a special interest in the enterprise and leading 
the subscriptions. An English deputation recently 
waited upon M. Thiers to obtain the support of 
the French Government in this undertaking. He 
replied that France could vote no capital, but that 
every facility and encouragement which the gov- 
ernment could offer would: be freely extended. 
No material aid was looked for, under the circunr- 
stances, and the Englishmen interested seem to 
have been satisfied by the position assumed by the 
French President. The work, when once actually 
begun, will probably. be continued with great ra- 
pidity. It is curious that, while the traffic be- 
tween the two countries justifies capitalists in such 
an immense undertaking as this, such miserable 
tub-like boats should monopolize the ferriage be- 
tween Dover and Calais. This may be for the 
best ; for, if such magnificent steamers as float upon 
the Hudson River or Long Island Sound were ply- 
ing between the two points, the demand for a tun- 
nel would be much less emphatic than it now is. 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 


TEMPERING SPIRAL SPRINGdS.— Take oil and put 
it into anything you have of the size for dipping 
your job in, two inches deep, add water with about 
one ounce of common washing-soda tothe pint, about 
twoinches deep. Haveatube to heat yoursprings 
in, or, & better way, make the tube red-hot and in- 
sert the springs, and when hot toss them into the 
prepared bath. "Take carefully out and put into a 
tin. Cover with oil, and put over the fire until it 
boils and catches fire. It will first burn blue. 
Keep it there à few moments until it boils clear 
and bright; then slack down by plunging it into 
oil altogether. You will find them the right tem- 
per for springs for any purpose.—Cabinet Maker. 


— . — 


Tux cultivation of the poppy in France ia 
steadily increasing, and it now occupies about 
50,000 acres, of the value of 4,500,000 francs, 
yielding opium to the value of 2,000,000 francs per 
year. Different samples of opium raised in vari- 
ous parts gf Europe yielded from 8 to 18 per cent. 
of morphine. 


COMMISSIONER’S DECISION. 
MURDICK LYTLE-—Zz parte. 


[Appeal from the Examiners-in- Chief.—lMPROVEMENT IN OIL- 
WwELLS8.— Decided April 10, 1872.] 


NEW APPLICATION OF IDEA8: WHEN PATENTABLE. 


The use of a given material or of a mechanical device for 
one purpose does not necessarily prohibit the patenting of it 
for another different and not analogous purpose. 

Tne novelty of an improvement in operating oil-wells, which 
consists in so connecting a number of wells with a single en- 
gine that any one of the series may be worked at pleasure, is 
not disproved by reference to the mechanical expedient of 
Operating the various machines of a workshop from a single 
line of shufting, nor by the use of one primary engine to sup- 
ply condensed air as a motive power to several secondary sta- 
tionary engines. 

The proposed new application of the general idea of dis- 
tributing power from one prime source to several different 
points is so lacking in analogy to the applications above cited 
that it must have involved the exercise of invention, and, 
being meritorious in an economic view, it is patentable. 


DuNCAN, Acting Commissioner : 


Applicant, in making the invention on which he 
asks a patent, has sought to devise an economical 
mode of working the abandoned oil-wells of the 
petroleum regions, which, because of the compar- 
atively small amount of oil which they now yield, 
cannot longer, it is alleged, be profitably worked 
by any of the methods heretofore applied. In the 
pump which he employs in any particular well 
there is no element of novelty. He makes use of 
the well-known condensed-air pump or ejector, in 
which the condensed air which is forced down one 
tube carries the oil with it in its discharge through 
a second tube. The peculiarity of applicant’s 
process consists in connecting a large number of 
such pumps with & common source of supply of 
the condensed air, and providing each pump with 
a stop-cock, whereby communication between it 
and the engine may be shut off at pleasure. Un. 
der such an arrangement, all the stop-cocks but 
one being closed, the whole power of the engine 
may be put upon that one well; which may be 
worked until its supply of oil is exhausted; and 
then by similar means the engine may be made to 
work any other well in the series. 

The advantage of this system is that one engine 
of a capacity to operate but one well at a time 
may be made to do all the work found necessary 
upon a large number of wells, since the supply of 
oil in each is so small that the engine may be con- 
nected successively with them all. The economy 
of this arrangement over the use of an indepen- 
dent engine.for each wellis too apparent to call 
for comment. Without this or some tantamount 
mode of economizing power, it is claimed—and 
not unlikely with reason—that the Jarger number 
of wells in the oil-producing regions must remain 
valueless and unproductive; with it, it is claimed, 
they may be made to yield an annual product of 
great value. The claim is, iu substance, for a 
series of ejectors or pumps, each provided with a 
branch-pipe and cut-off, in combination with a 
common main supplied with condensed air. 

The interpretation put upon this claim by the 
examiner is, that it is for “tapping a main along 
its course for the use of its supply of fluid, at 
discretion"; and accordingly he rejects it upon 
reference to the water-mains of cities, which are 
supplied with branch-pipes for the accommodation 
of the inhabitants, and to such arrangements as 
that shown in Gatling's withdrawn application of 
1855, in which an indefinite number of secondary 
stationary engines are supplied from a common 
reservoir of condensed air, which is kept filled by 
the action of the primary engine. 

If the interpretation of the claim adopted by 
the examiner were the correct one, the references 
would be a complete answer to it. 1 can but 


think, however, that this interpretation is too 
broad. Applicant’s invention is, in reality, an im. 
provement in the mode of operating oil-wells: 
and while, in carrying out this improvement, he 
does not profess to be the first to avail himselt o! 
the broad idea of distributing power from one 
prime source to various points of applications 
thing which is common in all machine-shops 
where a number of machines are operated from a 
single line of shafting—yet the use here made of 
this common expedient in the industries is 80 re. 
mote from all analogy with any of the uses 
named, or any that now occur to my own mind, 
that I can but conclude that the inventive faculty 
was necessarily laid under contribution in origin. 
ating and perfecting the suggestions that hare 
found embodiment in the application now present. 
ed for a patent. The use of a given material, or 
of a mechanical device for one purpose, does not 
necessarily invalidate patenting it for another dif. 
ferent and not analogous purpose.—Jenkins vs. 
Walker, P. O. Gazette, 1872. 

If the inventor’s expectations as to the econon. 
ic results of his work should be realized—and it 
is but reasonable to suppose that they may betos 
considerable extent—then he will have enlarged 
notably the range of one of the great productive 
industries of the country; and this result, too, 
will have been produced, not as a mere corollary 
from existing inventions in other departments of 
the arts, but from a careful study of all the con- 
ditions of the somewhat perplexing problem to 
which the applicant's attention has been directed, 

I think there is novelty in the invention, and 
that & patent should be granted. 

The decision of the examiners.in-chief is ac. 
cordingly reversed as to the first claim. Thi: 
claim fully covers this invention. 

The second claim is general in its terms, and is 
fully answered by the mode of controlling power 


shown in the application of Gatling, above re- 


ferred to, and it is rejected. 


Rolled vs. Hammered Ingots for Rail-making. 


ON page 170, current volume of the AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, we presented a paper read by Mr. J. B. 
Pearse before the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, in which strong preference is given to 
hammering ingots for steel rails as against rolling. 
We give below a paper read on the same occasion 
by Mr. A. L. Holley, in which a conclusion directly 
the reverse of this is advocated : 

“In order to put sufficient work on steel ingots 
for rails, they must be reduced from about 12 inches 
square. As this cannot be done at one heat, ther 
are first drawn down to about 7 inches square, and 
then reheated and rolled into rails. This first re 
duction or “blooming” is usually done in this 
country in a 30-inch 8-high rolling mill, with mov- 
able rolls, so as to get several reductions in each 
set of grooves. The first of these mills has been 
running at the Troy Steel-works above a year, with 
great success. Another at the Cambria Iron-works 
has been running about six months, and has pro 
duced 140 tuns of rail-blooms from 12-inch ingotsin 
24 hours. The mill was not then fully employed, 
the limit of capacity being a single Siemens heat- 
ing furnace. 

“The practice is now being introduced of rolling 
long 12x14-inch ingots, instead. of short 12x12-inch 
ingots, thus producing three rail-blooms at ove 
rolling, instead of two, and saving largely in 
labor and fag-ends. As the handling of the piece 
at the rolls, and, indeed, its charging and dis 
charging at the furnaces, are performed by steam 
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power, tlie large ingot requires no more men than 
the small one. The capacity of a blooming mill, 
rolling 3 rail ingots, may be safely put at 200 tuns 
per day. 

“In England, and also at the Pennsylvania Steel. 
works at Harrisburg, the rail-ingots are reduced 
to blooms by hammering, usually under 10 to 15- 
tun hammers. The 13-tun hammer at Harrisburg 
is a first-class tool, and the practice with it is un- 
usually good. Its maximum production is about 
15 tuns of blooms per day, or much less than half 
that of the rolling mill, which costs, with its 
engine, about the same money. A smaller number 
of men, and less skilled and high-priced men, are 
employed at the rolling mill. By the use of Mr. 
Fritz’s feeding-tables, the labor at the rolls is re- 
duced to little more than directing the operations 
of the machinery. 

“Three-rail ingots cannot be advantageously 
handled under a hammer. 

“The impression has heretofore existed among 
railway men that the quality of what they 
call hammered rails is superior to that of rolled 
rails. The use of the rails has not developed this 
impression, so far as can be ascertained. The im- 
pression is founded on the fact that iron is im- 
proved by hammering, and that the highest-priced 
steel—such as tool-steel—is hammered rather than 
rolled. , 

“It is true that the pressure of the hammer is 
greater and more concentrated than that of the 
light rolls usually employed, and that the hammer 
may expel more cinder, in the early stages of the 
iron manufacture. The reason why the hammer 
isused iniron mills, however, is because it will work 
large and hard puddle-balls and piles for which 
there is no adequate rolling machinery at hand. 
That rolls are preferred to hammers, even for 
iron, in the most improved practice, is shown by 

the introduction of very heavy squeezers instead 
of hammers for reducing the large puddle-balls 
of the Danks furnace. 

“The hammer certainly increases the density of 
an iron or a steel bar, as compared with rolling. 
The rolls crowd the fibers back, as well as towards 
the center; the action of the hammer is exclu- 
sively towards the center. This is conspicuously 
shown in treating large ingots. The velocity of 
the hammer is greater than that of the periphery 
of the roll, hence the effect of its impact is greater 
on the surface of the ingot, while that of the rolls 
is more distributed throughout the thickness of 
theingot. It would therefore be supposed that 
the hammer would draw the surface of the ingot 
so much as to leave concavities in its ends. "The 
rolled bloom is cup-ended, although it is more uni- 
formly condensed than the hammered bloom. The 
result of this must be, and the fact is, that the 
rolled ingot is less dense ; it weighs less per cubic 
inch, but, at the same time, it is more uniform in 
structure. Now, this density does not promote 
toughness in steel, whatever it may do in iron, 
while uniformity does promote toughness, and this 
is the quality to be most carefully looked after in 
the steel rail manufacture. Nearly all steel rails 
are hard enough for wearing purposes, and their 
hardness can be increased by chemical means, 
with the greatest uniformity and convenience— 
indeed, the trouble is to sufficiently keep down 
phosphorus, silicon, and other hardening agents. 

* [t is stated that the carbon in hammered steel 
is chemically combined, while that in rolled steel 
is graphitic. If this is the fact in regard to rails, 
it isa strong argument in favor of rolling. As we 
have just observed, steel-makers, with the irons 
they have, find difficulty enough in making their 


rails mild and tough without being subjected to 
the additional embarrassment of chemically com- 
bined carbon. It is well known that the tool- 
makers’ process of hardening is simply combining 
the carbon while annealing—that safety process 
to which boiler-plates and forgings are subjected 
to give them toughness, consists in simply render- 
ing this carbon graphitic—the same thing that 
rolling is said to do. 

* But, in fact, rail-makers are not embarrassed by 
the hardening process imputed to hammering, be- 
cause there is no such thing as a hammered rail, 
or as a structural condition of rail due to ham- 
mering. Whatever the condition of carbon in a 
hammered bloom, it is graphitic in the rolled rail. 
The reheating of the bloom, and its subsequent 
treatment by rolling alone, probably leave the 
physical condition of the steel substantially the 
same as if it had been rolled rather than ham- 
mered before reheating—excepting only the condi- 
tion before mentioned, due to the character of the 
pressure—the rolled steel is less dense, and is 
more uniform. This uniformity is further in- 
creased by the fact that the temperature of a 
rolled ingot is practically the same at each pass, 
while the hammered ingot is reduced at varying 
temperatures. 

“A very large number of experiments have 
been made, at Troy and Johnstown, on rolled and 
hammered ingots from the same steel, and al- 
though the results confirm the above reasoning, 
rather than contradict it, the difference in the 
quality of the rails is not very marked. In fact, 
a large number of rails rolled direct from 9-inch 
ingots are wearing as well so far (three years) as 
rails made from either hammered or rolled 12-inch 
ingots. In making complete tests—tests to de- 
struction—it is unnecessary to say that the size of 
the ingots experimented on by the hammer and 
the rolls should be the same. A test in which 
rolled 9-inch ingots are compared with hammered 
12-inch ingots has no value. 

“The use of hammers or rolls for blooming 
seems to resolve itself, then, into a question of 
cost of product, as it has been impossible to 
establish, so far, any marked difference in quality 
—certainly none in favor of hammering. 

“ We have shown that the rolling mill has over 
twice the capacity for a given cost, and that it 
employs less labor. Another advantage of the 
rolls is that their collars hold up the corners of 
the bloom, thus reducing its cracking, and making 
sounder rails, as well as a larger number of first- 
quality rails from a given number of ingots. 
Rolled blooms are of exactly uniform cross-section, 
while hammered blooms must vary considerably. 
Hence the crop ends of the former may be reduced 
to a uniform minimum, while a large allowance 
must always be made in hammering.” 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS 
OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION: Showing the 
operations, expenditures, and condition of the in. 
stitution for the year 1870. Washington : Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1871.—This volume con- 
tains, among much other interesting matter, a 
eulogy, by Prof. Joseph Henry, on “ Alexander 
Dallas Bache," late Superintendent of the United 
States Coast Survey; ‘A Lecture on Switzer- 
land"; an article on the “ Life and Labors of 
Henry Gustavus Magnus”; another of much 
scientific interest on * The Relation of Food to 
Work”; another on“ Antiquities in Tennessee“; 
and several—somewhat dry reading, but well 
worthy of study—on subjects relating to meteoro- 


logy. 
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The Qreat Eastern and the New Cable. 

SINCE 1865, the Great Eastern has been exclu- 
sively devoted to submarine telegraphic purposes, 
and during that time has laid in various parts of 
the world no less than 20,000 miles of deep-sea 
electric cable, all of which is now in good work- 
ing order.. The capital invested in those various 
cables is estimated at $35,000,000. But the ser- 
vices rendered to commerce and humanity are 
incalculable. Time has been annihilated, and all 
the nations and families of men have been brought 
within speaking distance of each other. But for 
the Great Eastern it is almost certain that the 
Atlantic cables would not have been laid. The 
huge vessel was alone capable of affording the 
accommodations required for stowing away the 
thousands of miles of heavy cable necessary, and, 
above all, she alone was found to possess the even- 
ness or steadiness requisite for paying it out with- 
out difficulty or disaster. 

But the laying down of the Atlantic cables con- 
stituted only a portion of the services of the Great 
Eastern to humanity during the last seven or 
eight years. She has laid down submarine cables 
in all parts of the world. The British, Australian, 
China, Submarine, British Indian, and British 
Indian Extension, are only a few of the enterpris- 
es in which she has been engaged. She has 
traversed the Pacific, the Southern, and Indian 
Oceans, as well as the Atlantic, in her errand of 
civilization. 

The Great Eastern has been once more char- 
tered to lay a fourth transatlantic cable, and is 
now lying at Sheerness awaiting its completion. 
The contract for the new cable has been com- 
pleted and duly signed. The cable is to be manu- 
factured by and laid down under the auspices of 
the Telegraph Construction Company of England. 


Concerning Bricks. 

WHETHER for light floor vaulting and parti- 
tions, for ventilation and chimney flues, or to ex- 
clude cold by the layers of air they contain, the 
property of saving some 33 per cent. in raw mate- 
rial, in coal, in time of drying, and in weight, 
makes these bricks invaluable. 

They are stronger than solid brick for the same 
section. Numerous small holes, say 24 to 48, are 
better for strength than a few large ones. 

To diminish the consumption of mortar, and 
present a smooth face, the holes are sometimes 
closed up on five faces and left open only on the 
sixth. Expressing brick machines are used. The 
clay requires more preparation than for solid 
brick. Hexagonal hollow tubes are a variety of 
this ware. Light porous bricks, being light and 
poor conductors of heat, serve for vaulting, floor- 
ing, and chimney-stacks. They hold mortar, and 
stand fire well, but weather ill, unless made of in- 
fusorial silex. Infusorial silex (80 silica and 20 
water, besides a few impurities) mixed with four 
per cent. of fat clay makes a good brick. This 
infusorial silex, when raw, is a trifle lighter than 
water, but washed and dried it weighs less than 
half; the bricks weigh one-fourth of ordinary 
brick, shrink one-twentieth, and are much used for 
arching in Berlin (Kerl). 

By mixing organic substances, such as peat, 
coal, sawdust, straw, flax, and sometimes lignite 
ashes, etc., with clay, the firing consumes these, 
leaving numerous pores in the brick. According 
to the desired lightness and strength, one volume 
of fat or plastic clay is mixed with one-half to 
three volumes of coal-dust, etc. Sandy clay will 
not answer. A high porcelain heat is required, 
and the substances added to the clay assist greatly 
in producing this heat.— Beckwith's Report on Pot- 
tery at the London (1871) Exhibition. 
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International Exposition. 

THe “ National Society for the Encouragement 
of Industrial Operatives ” will hold a “ Universal 
and International Exposition" at the Palace of 
Industry," Paris, from July 15 to Oct. 15, 1872. 
Premiums of gold, silver gilt, silver, and bronze, 
and certificates of honorable mention, ‘will be 
awarded. The articles on exhibition will be divid- 
ed into forty-six classes, and arranged in ten 
groups, as follows :—Food, clothing, dwellings, 
household furniture, tools, and industrial process- 
es, moral and physical development, institutions 
and laws in reference to workingmen, medicine 
and popular hygiene, the history of labor and of 
workingmen, and miscellaneous. Exhibitors 
must bear the expense of packing, transportation, 
and fitting up show-cases, and must suffer the risk 
of damage to their goods.  Particulars of this 
exposition can be obtained of A. L. de La Forest, 
French Consul-General, New York. 

New Lamps for New York, 

THE old, dingy street lamps in New York City 
are being taken down from the main streets, and 
sent to the re- 
pair shop to be 
renovated and 
remounted in 
other places. 
Convinced that 
the globe lamp 
is superior to 
the older pat- 
tern, the city 
government has 
just purchased 
one hundred of 
them, to be put 
up on Broadway 
from Union 
Square down to 
Broome Street. 
It is believed 
that these lamps 
utilize more of 


Langdon & Sons' Track-raiser. 

THE accompanying engravings, Fig.1,a side, 
and Fig. 2, a plan, view, illustrate an implement 
patented by Langdon & Sons, of Burlington, Iowa, 
and designed for lifting or raising the rails of a 
railway track when the same have become de- 


pressed by the settlement of the cross-ties from 


the weight of the trains which have passed over 
them. When that occurs, it is impossible to tamp 
the ballast under the ties so as to raise the track 
permanently without first lifting it up so that the 
earth, gravel, or stone can be rammed under them. 

The lever-like action of the apparatus when in 
use, and the general arrangement of its parts, are 
so fully shown in the engravings (taken from the 
Railroad Gazette) as to need no detailed descrip- 
tion. The advantage which is claimed for it over 
every other similar implement is its exceeding 
simplicity and the facility with which it can he 


operated. It is only necessary to place it in the | 


proper position in relation to the track, and then 
attach the hook to the base of the rail. 
by throwing his weight on the end of the lever, 
can then raise any part of a track sufficiently to 


One man, | 


a fat clay. In England, chalk-dust, sifted coke. 
dust, and mill-cinder are used. Pugging and 
molding is done by machinery. 

The firing requires a high vitrifying tempera. 
turé, and fuel is a heavy item, unless kilns on the 
continuous principle are used. A kiln with down. 
draught flame, from which the waste gases are 
conducted to a second kiln, is found economical by 
Eckhardt. 

The same substance will produce an ordinary 
red brick, blue ware, or a glass, according to the 
mode and degree of firing. For terro-metallic 
ware, the heat is first brought to a point at which 
the ware begins to soften and run together, then 
lowered to dark-red, again raised and lowered 
many times. 

Wood and clean peat are best; coking coal is 
hard to manage, as the intermittence in heat is 
obtained by successive heavy charges of fuel, 
which are allowed to burn low. 

In Holland, the firing is roughly done in open 
kilns, with walls 6 feet thick and 12 feet high, 
100,000 bricks are burnt at a time, requiring often 
six weeks. This method gives considerable loss 
in melted and unburnt bricks, 

In Germany, a rectangular kiln, with arched 
roof, containing 90,000 bricks, is used, The walls 
are 4 feet thick. There are 60 flue-openings in 
the roof, and 20 fire-place openings at the sides, 


| without grates; peat is used as fuel, continuously 
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the gas, as they 
tend to reflect 
the rays around 
instead of allow- 
ing them to 
shoot upwards. These lamps have already been 
introduced in the public parks, much to the 
improvement of the scenery, and the appearance 
of Broadway will be enhanced in a like proportion. 
Although the cost of these lamps is $6 25 apiece 
against $3 25 for the old ones, the Commissioner 
of Public Works is satisfied that they are cheaper 
in the Jong run. 


e 


Mons. L. PASTEUR, of Paris, proposes an im- 
provement in brewing processes. He conducts the 
wort of beer in a boiling state into vats or receivers 
cooled by a current of water in a current of car- 
bonic acid gas. The wort is then put into a state 
of fermentation. Small quantities of air may be 
allowed to enter the apparatus if the air is first 
burnt to destroy any germs contained in it. The 
beer after its first fermentation may be drawn off 
into casks to complete the process, or finished in 
the fermenting vats. 


LITERARY men, who have made patient re- 
searches in the matter, are pretty well united in 
the opinion that the first book printed on this 
continent was by Combeyer, in Mexico, in the year 
1544. 


‘iron, in the shape of slag ground, are 


LANCDON & SONS' 


enable the repair-men to tamp the ballast under 
the ties. 

The inventors state that “on a single line of 
track one man can handle this lever and raise for 
sixty or more men to tamp, and do it easily. Two 
men can raise yard-tracks and switches from a 
compact bed of several years’ make, if not frozen.” 


— — 


Terro-metallie Ware. — Blue Bricks. 


TERRO-METALLIC ware is of a dense, vitreous, 
non-absorbent, very hard and durable body. It is 
for some purposes superior to the best stone, and 
is particularly adapted for road and stable pave- 
ments, copings, tiles, channel courses, solid walls, 
and hydraulic constructions. The tiles resemble 
cast-iron in hardness and exceed it in durability, 
as incapable of rusting. 

The material used is a natural clay, highly im- 
pregnated with iron,and sometimes with lime, 
and is more fusible than ordinary brick-clay. 
Clays which contain a large portion of elements 
soluble in chlorhydric acid are good for this pur- 
pose. Where these are not obtainable, lime and 
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TRACK-RAISER. 


at įfirst for 8 days, then charged intermittently 
every 4 hours for 4 days, and finally every 2 hours 
for 2 days. During the last period the flame issues 
abundantly from the roof. 

At Rouen, the Hoffman annular kiln is used. 

Blue bricks are abundantly made in Stafford- 
shire from a ferruginous clay which fuses at a 
china biscuit heat. 

The blue color does not permeate the body s 
for terro-metallic ware, but only extends to about 
one-eighth of an inch from the surface. The fire 
is managed in a series of “ pinches,” but requires 
to be less intense. The blue color is obtained by 
repeatedly submitting the ware when highly beat- 
ed to a reducing atmosphere of smoke, which re- 
duces the red peroxyd of iron to protoxyd, all the 
salts of which are bluish and greenish. Sulphur 
assists this action. 

In Holland, the process consists in closing the 
dampers, and throwing bundles of wood into the 
fire shortly before the end of the firing.— Beck- 
with’s Report on Pottery, London Exposition, 1871. 


Two million dollars’ worth of old Japanese gold 
coin arrived at San Francisco by the America, to 


mixed with | be assayed for recoinage under the new standard. 


Apr. 24, 1872} 
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The Hartford Steam-boiler Inspection and In- 
surance Co. 


THE Hartford Steam-boiler Inspection and In- 
surance Company makes the following report of 
its inspections in the month of March, 1872 :— 


During the month, 896 visits of inspection were 
made, and 1,870 boilers were examined —1,794 ex- 
ternally and 589 internally ; while 174 were test- 
ed by hydraulic pressure. The number of defects 
in all discovered, 1,118, of which 271 were regard- 
ed as dangerous. These defects in detail are as 
follows :—Furnaces in bad condition, 45—12 dan- 
gerous. Fractures of plates, 122—63 dangerous. 

urned plates, 78—30 dangerous. Blistered plates, 
130—193 dangerous. Sediment and deposit, 110— 
18in dangerous condition. Incrustation and scale, 
193—17 dangerous. External corrosion, 73—17 
dangerous. Internal corrosion, 25—7 dangerous. 
Internal grooving, 15—3 dangerous.  Water- 
gauges defective, 59—8 dangerous. Blow-out de- 
fective, 19—5 dangerous. Safety-valves overload- 
ed and in dangerous condition, 32. Pressure- 
gauges defective, 147—19 dangerous, these vary- 
ing from — 20 to +10. Boilers without gauges, 9. 
Deficiency of water, 16—4 dangerous. Broken 
braces and stays, 60—30 dangerous. Boilers con- 
demned, 12. 

When such an array of defects and defective fit- 
tings as the above is presented, we are aware that 
some will inquire, “ What proof have we that they 
are correct?" All we can say is that each inspector 
employed by the company is required to make re- 
port of every defect coming under his notice, and to 
sign his nametothesame. "These reports are kept 
on file in the company's office, and can be referred to 
atany time, and each individual defect can be traced 
out. It will be noticed by reference to these reports 
that fractured plates and blistered plates usually 
figure high. This can only be accounted for on the 
ground that much of the iron used in the construc- 
tion of boilers is of inferior quality. In a recent 
number of The Locomotive, we remarked at some 
length on the subject of laminated iron, showin 
that, in consequence of that condition, blisters an 
other weaknesses were developed in the plates of 
boilers. If care is not used in piling the bars 
preparatory to aang or if the bars are not free 
from rust and scoria, there will be imperfect weld- 
ing of the parts, and consequent weakness. It is 
true that boilers constructed of the best of iron 
are frequently fractured and nearly or quite 
ruined from injudicious management. Requiring 
more work from a boiler than it is constructed to 
bear, is a fruitful source of trouble. The only 
safe rule to follow is,“ Get the best, both in mate- 
rial and workmanship, and take good care of it.” 


— oe © — —⅛ 


SMOOTHING-IRONS are a frequent subject of pro- 
posed improvement, and we note two of foreign 
origin. In one of these the iron is made hollow 
or of box form with a grating, on which fuel is 
placed, air for combustion being admitted through 
apertures at the rear end, covered by a rotating 
adjustable regulator. The air on entering is 
deflected by a partition, so as to cause it to pass 
up through the fuel on the grating. The gases of 
combustion escape through a hollow support for 
the handle, mounted on a top or covered hinge to 
the box. In the other, the invention comprises 
box-irons heated by gas, and the novelty consists 
in making the iron with two polished faces and 
capable of axial revolution, so that while one of 
the faces is being used the other is being heated. 
The iron is heated internally by a jet or by jets of 
gas; it is supported by and turns between the 
two uprights by which it is connected to its han- 
dle, being reversed and fixed by a lever at its fore 
end. 


— — 


BALL-PROOF cuirasses of various kinds have 


from time to time been suggested. The inventor of 


the most recent (an English invention) claims 
making the cuirass of two sheets of galvanized 
leather, and between these a layer of beaten hemp 


metal, 
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and burgundy pitch intimately fixed. This plas- 
tron-cuirass is provided with braces, and a waist- 
belt may be worn beneath the tunic, and used as 
well by infantry as by cavalry; it lends itself to 
every movement of the body, and is exceedingly 
light. 


—_—— — — 


The Manufacture of Toys. 
AT a recent meeting of the Royal Society of 


Arts,in Scotland, Professor Archer read a paper 
on * The Manufacture of German Toys," in which 
he brought out some curious and interesting facts. 
From the figures presented, it appears that, in 
addition to her own manufactured toys, England 
exported to this continent last year foreign-made 
toys to the value of over £15,700, while for the 
amusement of her own children England pays 
over £200,000 to her Continental neighbors. 
would be à curious and interesting study to trace 
out the cause of this, for it involved considerations 
not apparent at first sight. 
try which is able to spare us toys to the value of 
nearly a quarter of a million, and which probably 
supplied the rest of the world with at least as 
much more, was not the work of great manufac- 
tories, aided by extensive machinery, but was 
chiefly the result of habits of industry which led 
the peasaniry of Germany to feel a pleasure in 
thus employiug their leisure in the long winter 
evenings, 
places of export of toys to this and other countries 
was Holland, which sent the largest quantity, and 
hence such toys as are not uncommonly called 
Dutch toys. 
Holland, but principally in the hamlets of the 
great Thuringian Forest and the agricultural dis- 
tricts of Franconia, especially those in the vicin- 
ity of the quaint old city of Nuremberg, to which 
the toys were brought by the collecting agents to 
be packed and transmitted to all parts of the 


It 


The productive indus- 


Amongst the countries named as the 


They are not, however, made in 


world. The toys made in Franconia are chiefly 


Paste toys are chiefly made in Saxony. 
They are cast in molds. Though cheap, these 


toys are not in very great favor, owing to their 


being very easily broken, and their brilliant colors 
very often tempt children to suck them, to the 
great and reasonable horror of all parents who 
have heard of the poisonous qualities of many of 
the most showy pigments. The leaden toys, in the 
form of companies of soldiers on a very rapid 
march, judging from the extensive projection of 
their right legs, are chiefly made in Prussia, and 
perhaps helped in the military education of that 
nation of soldiers. But the most interesting fea- 
ture, and that which induced Professor Archer to 
bring so unusual a subject before a learned soci- 
ety, was their manufacture, to a large extent, by 
the German peasantry. He specially pointed out 
how ingeniously the Saxon peasants, with a very 
primitive lathe, made all the animals, or, rather, 
representations of animals, which filled those 
wonderful Noah’s arks which we receive in such 
vast numbers from them, and at prices so low that 
we were amazed until we knew by what inge- 
nious devices they were produced. They were all 
produced by turning on a lathe. An elephant, a 
horse, and even the human figures, are all lathe- 
turned. A section of fire-wood of the proper size 
is taken and turned into a ring of varying contour, 
which, when shown in section, represents a parti- 
cular animal or part of an animal. In that way 
the arks are filled, and, according to the size and 
number of the animals contained in them, they 
vary in price from a penny to half a sovereign. 
Other toys, such as large soldiers, are also pro- 
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duced by turning, and more pretentious objects, 
such as a vase with rings, are really master-pieces 
of lathe-work.—Eachange. 


+ 
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Mineral Product of Germany in 1870. 


THE total production of coal in Germany in 1870 
was 23,000,000 tuns, raised by 107,682 workmen, 


and representing a value of £6,000,000 at the pit's 
mouth. Of this quantity 5,859,000 tuns were rais- 


ed in Upper Silesia, 1,570,000 in Lower Silesia, 
11,760,000 in Westphalia, 890,000 in the Aix-la- 
Chapelle district, and 2,780,000 in the Saar district. 
The production of lignite and brown coal was 
6,116,000 tuns, of a value of £866,000, principally 


from Prussia and Saxony; iron ore and ironstone, 
2,660,000 tuns; zinc ore, 363,000 tuns: lead ore, 
98,850; manganese ore, 11,200; iron pyrites, 73,- 
800 ; phosphorite, 25,000; rock salt, 2,000,000 tuns. 
The production was raised at 2,432 works by 181,- 
770 workmen. i. 


— € «— — 


THE man who a few years ago went into the 


sugar-cane business became very much reduced 


in sorghumstances. 


METAL MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly for the ** American Artisan."] 
NW Tonk City, Saturday, April 20, 1872. 
COPPER. 


Duty: Pig and Bar 5c. and Sheathing 4c. per lb. 
pT tO i.) e $— 44 @ — 45 


Sheathing, new (suits), per loo — — (à — 46 
e . —— (à — 36 
Sheathing, YelloW... 1. evcvosso orato —— @ — 30 
by Aon AAA a —— (b —— 
DORs o seh SEA ctwat Edda pA EET ET aS AR Ve — — G — 48 


IRON. 


Duty: Bars 1 @ 1c. per Ib.; R. R. 70c. per 100; Boiler and 
plate, 13$c. per Ib.; Baud, Hoop, and Scroll, Ix @ 2% c. 
per Ib.; Pig, $7 per tun; Sheet, 3c. per Ib. 

Pig, English and Scotch, per tun $50 00 @ 55 00 

Pig, American 50 00 @ 52 00 


Bar, English and American 100 00 @ 105 00 
Bar, Swedish, assorted grades........... 85 00 @ 100 00 
D saree — — (à — 18% 
Sheet, Single, D. and T. Common ...... — 6 Q— 7 


LEAD. 

Duty: Pig, $2 per 100 lbs. ; Pipe and Sheet, 25e. per lb. 
Gaman: gld ˙˙·ͤĩ ee uvesbasoscpece $5 90 (» 600 
Bou BOO. Lucem ce trek PE aes 590 @ 600 
DE DIE signs EA OSEE P o S rd eas 925 q —— 
Sheet and Pine, net..................... 1000 @ — — 

NAILS. 
Duty: Cut, 134; Wrought, 24 ; Horseshoe, 5 cents per lb. 
Qut, per 109 109... vids 59a kr rus $—— @ 6 50 
—T!.!. dE REM A RS M M 72% Q "775 

SHOT. 

Duty: 24. per lb. 

Drop and Pk. (cash) per lb..... ......... — — (à — 10% 
Buck, comp. (cash )perlb............... —— @ — 11X 


SPELTER (ZINN). 
Duty :In Pigs, Bars, and Plates, $1 50 per 100 lbs, 


87 124 @ 7 314 
— 7 G — 11 


1 MEN vas tam ˙ A ¹ QA 


TIN (Zinn). 


Duty: Pig, Bars, and Block, 15 per cent. ad val.; Plates and 
Sheets, 25 per cent, ad val. 


Banca, cash, per Ib., gold............... $2— — @ —52 
ee ee eee ᷣ 1 — 42 @ — 43% 
Englieh, gold.......... N — 49 @ — 43, 
Platos 0 mA . 0Ä˙ö dX 17 00 @ 18 50 
Pata T: Rats Sob QA ˙* - o ERN 1500 @ 15 50 


ZINC. 


Duty: In Pigs, Bars, $1 50 per 100 lbs. ; Sheets, 2X(c. per lb. 
Is Hhédlb, is ˙ ·— cdot ja T d pr eA $— 10% @ — 11x 
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OFFICIAL LIST OF PATENTS 


ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES 
PATENT OFFICE 


For the Week ending April 16, 1872, 


AND BAOH BEARING THAT DATE. 


( Reported officially for the American Artisan." ] 


PATENT ULAIMS, DRAWINGS, AND SPEOIFICATION8.— Owing 
to the constantly increasing number o patmi unua, we 
have—as we must have done sooner or ed to pub- 


bod pann aes, with the titles of 

scriptions on another page of some of the more important in- 

i rpi but we are prepared to „ immediatey on 

requested by letter, a 

py of 15 cents. 

We iso furnish a printed copy of 
patent issued si ovember 20, for - - 

We will also supply a sketch of the parte med in any patent, 
or a full copy of the drawing thereof, at charges varying 
from $1 upwards. 


ADVICE TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


Whenever asked, we will promptly send, gratis, our recently pud- 
lished pamphlet, entitled * Important [INFORMATION FOR 
INVENTORS AND PATENTEES," containing details of the 
procee 8 necessary to be taken by inventors desirous of ob- 
taining Letcers- Patent in the United States. Also, Instruc- 

tions to Patentees concerning Re-issues, Bxtensions, In- 

fringements, Foreign Patents, etc. 


Address Bnowx, Coomss & Co., Solicitors of American and 
Foreign Patents, 189 Broadway, New York. 


125.655.—INKING APPARATUS rox COLOR-PRINTING.—Leopold 
Biddle, Knoxville, Iowa. l 

125 ,656.—M aANUFAOTURE OF FUEL.—David E, Breinig, assignor 
to Anna Sophia Breiniz, Mary K. Breinig, and Leonard 
Richardson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

125,67.—HINGE FOR T BLIS.— Mathias C. Brinser, assiguor of 
one-half his right to John M. Keiper, Lancaster, Pa. 

125,658.—P ROCESS FOR BLRACHING PAPER-FULP.—Johr Camp- 
bell, Chatham Village, N. Y 

13,659.—FLY-NET FOR HoBsE8.—Joseph Cantner and Daniel 
W. Ziegler, Millheim, Pa. Ante-dated March 29,1812. 


125,660.—CHURN.—Robert Carmack, Marengo, III. 

125,661.—M ECHANI8M FOR ADJUSTING ROLLER-STANDA IN SPIN. 
NING MACHINES.— William T. Carroll, assignor to Simeon 8. 
Cook, Woonsocket, R. I. 


125.662.—W ATER-WHERL.—John C. Clime, assignor to himself, 
John A. Seeds, and Allen Middleton, Jun., Philadelphia, Pa. 


125,663.—FIRE-ARRESTER.—George W. Cook, Geneseo, II. 
. Crowell. nor to himself and 
ale : 


Na 


mine G. Edwards, Syracuse, N. 
M FOR RAILWAY CARSG.— Jesse Darling, Whistler, 
a. 
125,666.—MA NUFACTURE OF RoD-S0LDER:—Ferdinand Deming, 
Waterbury, Conn. 
125.667.—CY LINDER FOR WASHING MACHINES.— William James 
Dodge, assignor of one-half his right to Samuel A. Seager, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
125,668.—BxEER-COOLER.—Richard Dreher, Milwaukee. Wis. 
125,669.—PERMUTATION Lock.—John Farrel, New York City. 


125,600.—PREPARING SURFACES OF GLASS ARTIOLES.— William 
A. Fischer, Allegheny, Pa. 


126,671 .— GA x E.—John M. Fletcher, Clifton, N. Y. 
125,672.—LA MP-BURN RR.—BSamuel W. Fowler, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


eco AT RAIL-SPLICE.—William C. Gould, New York 

ty. 

125,674.—8U PPORT FORBEWING-MACHINE ATTAOHMENTS.—Philip 
rosfeld, New York City. ; 


IER EAE CITE D. Hazard and Rusel Hazard, Cleveland, 
Ohio 


125,676.—DEVIOR FOR OHANGING SPEED AND REVERSING Mo- 
TION OF PLANING AND OTHER ANALOGOUS MACHINES.— Wil- 
liam Heckert, Newcastle, Pa. 


125,977.—D E VICE FOR CHANGING SPEED IN MACHINES.— William 
Heckert, Newcastie, Pa. 


125,678. —P RINTING-PRE85.—Willlam Heckert, assignor of two- 
thirds of his right to Edward 8. Durban and Daniel H. Wal- 
lace, Newcastle, Pa. 


128,679.— APPARATUS FOR AUTOMATICALLY REGULATING THE 
FLAME OF GAS-BURNEES.—laaac Herzberg and Abram Herz- 
berg, Philadelphia, Pa. 


125,680.—GLU£E-POT.—Thomas C. Howes. Troy, N. Y. 
125,681.—CULTIVATOR.—George E. Hutchinson, Cleveland, Ohio. 


125,0682.—PAPER-FASTENER.—John C. Jensen, Chicago, Ill. An- 
te-dated April 2, 1872. 


125,683.—8TEP-LADDER.—Melvin N. Lovell, Erie, Pa. 


125,684.—STEERING DEVICE FOR CANAL-BOaTS, ETO.—Elijah Me- 
Creary and John McCreary, Middletown, Pa. 


125,685 —EMBALMING BInDS.— Samuel A. Morey, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Ante-dated April 8, 1872. 


125,686.—DRAWING AND TWISTING-HEAD FOR SPINNING Ma- 
CHINES.— Thomas Nutting, Smithfield, R. I. 


125,081.—8PINDLE-BEARING, ETO., FOR SPINNING MACHINES.— 
Francis H. Perry, Niagara Falls, N. Y 


125,688.—MAOHINE FOR DOUBLING AND TWISTING YARN8.— 
Frencis Henry Perry, assignor of one-fourth his right to 


Henry 8. Ware, Hans Nielson, and Daniel J. Townsend, Ni- 
agara Falis, N. Y. 


125,689.—8TOP-MOTION FOR ^ ARPING MACHINES.—Francis Hen- 
ry Perry. assignor of one-fourth his righe to Henry 8. Ware, 
Hans Nielson. and Daniel J. Townsend, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


125,690.—U MBRELLA-HOLDEE FOR VEHICLES.—Hezekiah W. Pet- 
tibone, Attica, N. Y. 
126,691.—MACHINE FOR MAKING METALLIC MOLDING8.—Benja- 
915 K. Price, assignor to himeelf and Calvin Carr, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


25,.602.—SAFETY-PLUG FOR BTEAM-BOILRES.—James R. Robin- 
80n, Boston, Mass. Ante-datud March 80, 1372. 
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125,693.—ELECTRICAL SAFE-PROTECTOR.—Calvin C. Rowell and 


William Duncan, Lebanon, N. H. 


125,694.—BARREL-HEAD.—Cyrus W., 
Canada, assignor to himself and L. Dobbins, Erie, Pa. 


125,695.— WRENOH.—Rufus S. Sanborn, Rockford, III. 


125,696.—HA RY ESTER-RAKE.—Jacob Selbel, Manlius, Ill. Ante- 


dated March 26, 1872. 


125,697.—E VA PORATING SALT-BRINE.—George Escol Sellers. 


Bowles ville, III. 


125,693.—C a B-OOUPLING.—John B. Shelly. Richland Township, 
a. = 


125,699.—M EA T-CUTTER.—Isaac Blegrist, Steinsburg, Pa. 


125,700.—CoxNsTRUCTION OF BAREGES.—Antes Bnyder, Freeport, 


Pa. Ante-dated April 13, 1872. 


125,701.— W AGON-BODbY.—Jacob Sommer and James 8. Whit- 


mire, Metamora, III. 


125,702.—G aA UGE FOR BUTTON-HOLE CuTrers.—Greenleaf Stack” 


pole, Elizabeth, N. J. 


125 orf BUIT-DRIER.— George W. Stevens and John Gray, as- 
8 


gnors to said Stevens, San Francisco, Cal. 


125.704.—LUBRICATOR FOR STEAM-ENGINES.—James 8. Stewart, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
125,105.—PoTA TO-PLANTER.—Joseph L. True, Benton, Maine. 


N WICK ER-BASKET.— Joseph Venet, New York 
*. y. 


125,7100.—V ULCANIZING RUBBER.—Edward C. R. Walker and 
Charles McBurney, assignors to Charles McBurney, Boston, 


Mass. 


125,708.—_SEwWIN@-MACHINE.—Enos Waterbury, assign r tothe 
or 


Guinness Sewink- machine Company, Stamford, Conn. 


125, 9. CI GAR MaCHINE.—James L. Weatherhead, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
125,710.—H A RVESTER-RAKE.—Harrison Wells, Erleville, N. Y. 
125,711.—HARYESTER.—Harrison Wells, Erieville, N. Y. 


125,712.—CU RTAIN-FIXTURE.—John F. Wollensak, Chicago, Ill. 


Ante-dated March 30, 1872. 
125-118.—CLOTAR6: DBIER.— George W. Ainsworth, Waterbury. 


125,714.—MEDICAL COMPOUND FOR PHOSPHATRD CANDIES.— 
Charles 8. Allen, New York City. 


125,715.—P A IL.—Charles W. Bartlett, New York City. 


125,716.—M&TALLIO TRLEGRAPH-POLE.—Francié Boyd, New- 
burg, N. Y. 


125,717.-BooT AND Suox.—Thomas Winship Brown, Malden, 
assignor to himself. Nathaniel L. Francis, and Andrew J. 
Mallon, Boston, Mass. : 


125,718.—A TTACHING SHOES TO SLRIGH-RUNNERS.— Gilbert Budd 
and Gabriel T. Daved, Phillipsport, N. Y 


Veg CHARGES FOR BHor-PovoHES.—Joseph T. Capewell, 
00 


dbury, Conn. 


125,720.—-8PADE-BAYONET AND BAYONET-FASTENING.—-Fellx 
Chillingworth and Ira Merrill, Springfield, Mass.; said Mer- 
rill assignor to said Chillingworth. 


125,721.-BaLIn@ COTTON, ETC.—Benjamin w. Collier, Oxford, 
assignor to himself and W. H. Ford, Vaiden, Miss. 


125,7222.—-GUTDING APPARATUS FOR CLOTH-.SHEARING MaA- 
CHINES.—Laroe M. Collins, Lebanon, N. H., assignor to 
Amasa Woolson, Springfield, Vt. 


18. 723.—MEDIcAL COMPOUND OR CovueH-MIXTURE.—Matthew 
Connel, Jersey City. N. J. 


125,724.—C EN TRIFUGAL MACHINE FOR GRINDING BUGAR.—Jona- 
than Cottle, Boston, Mass. 


„„ FOR HArs.— William Dale, New York 
a y. 


125,726.—ORNAMENTAL MIRROR, ETC.—William M. Davis, 
Brook Haven, assignor to himself and Sidney 8. Norton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


125,771.CHUB FOR CARRIAGE-WHRELS.—Jacob Dump and 
Albert Moore, Kingston, Ohio. 


125,728. —8STEP-LADDEE.— William J. Emens, St. Louis, Mo. 
125,729.—Su1P’s BERTH.—Johu Evans, Denver, Col. Ter. 


125.130. WATER-WHERL.—James A. Fairbanks, Augusta, 
Maine. 


125,731.—ALARM DouB-BRLL.—Charles C. Gerhardt and Gilbert 
8. Lander, Wyandotte, Kan. 


125,182.—CLOD-F ENDER.—Hobert T. Gillespie, Millport, Ohio. 


125,88.—DiP-PIPE IN HYDRAULIC MAINS FOR GA8-WORK8.— 
Jamnes Hannan Gallipolis, assignor to himself and Robert T. 
Coverdale, Cineinnati, Ohio. 


o KNOB-LATCHES.—Francis Hegner, Boston, 
ABS. 


125,735. —BAK ER'8 OvEN.—Charles F. Holmes, St. Louis, Mo. 


125,786.—APPABATUSB FOR MIXING BoAP.—Horace N. Humiston, 
Troy, N. Y. 


125,781. —TOOL FOR REMOVING THE ROLLER FROM AND REPLAO- 
ing tt UPON THE BALANOE-SHAFT.—Jaues Ingram, Troy, 


125,738.—CLOTHES-BEATER.—Alden Jameson, Boston, Mass. 
125,739.—TOOL FOR FORMING SCREW-THREADS IN THE NECKS OF 
GLass BorTLES.—Goveneur M. Keeffer, East Birmingham, Pa. 


125,140.—A PPARATUS FOR MOLDING HOLLOW ARTICLES FROM 
PAPER-PULP.—John L. Kendall, Foxborough, Mass., and 
Richard H. Trested, New York City. 


125,741.—BaLine PREss.— Wendell R. King, Chicago, Ill. 
BATH WATER CurT-orr.—Thomas Lee, Cincinnati, 
O. 


125,143.—8TAND FOR TESTING FIREARMS.—Julius Lehnert, 
Louisville, Ky. 


185, 744.—-Sa IL HANXEK.— D. Granville Low, Chelsea, Mass. 


128,745.— MI TERING MaCHINE.—Harry Malin, George W. Malin, 
and Albert D. Malin, Pleasantville, Pa. 


125,146.—HA BY ESTXR.—JOohn P. Manny, Rockford, III. 

125,747.—H ARVESTER-EAK E.—John P. Manny, Rockford, Il. 

125,48. CRoTARY ENGINE.—Gideon B. Massey, New York City. 

. BPRINRO.— Matthew F. Maury, Richmond, 
a. 


1%,750.—H EAD-BLOOK FOR Saw MILLS.—Henry C. McEwen, 
Oakdale Station, Pa. 


125,751.—DIE FOR FORMING FELLY-PLATES.—Francis B. Morse, 
assignor to H. D. Smith & Co., Plantsville, Conn. 


125,752.—-Mopx OF HARNESSING HonsEs.—John Murray, Jun., 
Worcester, Mass. 


125,753.— W AGON-WRENCH.—Roland J. North, assignor to him- 
self and B. B. North, Cornwall, Conn. 


125,754.—GLass GLOBE og RESERVOIR FOR LAMPS.—Adolph 
Otto, New Braunfels, Tex. 


125,155.—V ENTILATOR FOR WiNDOws.—George W. Pell, New 
York City. 


125,136. C TRUNE-GUARD.—Fred, Peterson, Rockford, Ill. 


Saladee, 8t. Catharines, 
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125,151.—8P1TTOON CHAIR.—Antonio Quirolo, New York City. 


125,758.—8A w MILL.—John J. Reinhart and William Houghton, 
Loogootee, Ind. 


15 9; CENTEE-BIT.—Willlam H. Richards, Deerfield Corners, 


125,760.—MODE OF DRESSING MILL8TONES.—Thomas Rogers, 
assignor so himself and J. C. Price, Leesville, Obio. 


13,761.—Fexce.—William Post Rollo, Holland Patent, N. Y. 
15 ,762.— REVERSIBLE AXLE-SKEIN.—Andrew F. Smith, Alken, 
ex. 


125,763.—IMPLEMENT FOR RULING SLATES.— Ferdinand Soeh- 
ner, Hamilton, Ohio. 


128.764.—PLUG FOR LEAKY BOILER-TUBRS.—John M. Splegle, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


125,765.—MoLDING CUTTRR-HEADS.—Daniel Stanley, assignor 
to himself and Henry Doane, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


125.766 —STRAP MACHINE.—Aaron F. Stowe, Worcester, Mass. 
125,767.— ROCK ING-CH a 1R.—Charles Streit, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


125,768.—M ACHINE FOR SAWING 8TaveEs.—Nicholas J. Temple- 
um assignor to himself and Henry C. Ezekiel, Cincinnati, 
0. 


125.769.— VALVE-GEAR FOR STEAX-ENGINES.—Joseph N. Tim 
and William Love, Buffalo, N. Y 


125 T. HARNESS-SADDLE.—Samuel E. Tompkins, Sing Sing. 


125,771.—TELEGRAPH-POLE.— Alfred Homer Trego, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


128.772.— Tor- PRO FOR CARBIAGES.—David M. Valentine, Rew 
York City. 


I25,T13.COsctLLATING ENGINE.—John W. Van Sant, Perth 
Amboy, N. J. 


125,771. SR WING-MACHINE.— Eugene A. Weeks, Cincinnati, 
110. 


125,715. - BREECH-LOADING FIREAERM.—Andrew E. Whitmore, 
Ilion, N. Y.- 


125,776.—B&E-HIvE.—Harmon K. Wilson, Barboureville, Ky. 
Ante-dated April 10, 1872. 


125,777.—STEAM-BOILER FURNACE DooRwAY.—Willam 8. 
Wood, Newtown, N. Y. 


125,778.—ORGAN.—Goorge Woods, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


grs rs DIFEFREREENING MaTTRES8.—JOohn Adams, Glouces- 
ter, N. J. 


125,790. BELT-TIGHT EN ER.— Homer C. Allyn, Falls Village, 
onn. 


125,781. —É A RTH-OLOsET.—James A. August, Hot Springs, va. 


125,782.—TUCK ORRASING ATTACHMENT FOR SE WING- MACHINES. 
Sylvester P. Babcock, Adrian, Mich. 


1% ,783.—BED-BOTTOM —David E. Bishop, Baltimore, Md. 
125,784 —LirTING-JACK.—JOhn S. Bodge, La Porte, Ind. 


125,185.—LAMP-BRACKET AND RH Leoror.—Emil Boesch, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


125,786.—BaLINe SHORT-CUT HaY OR STRAW.—Charles Brown, 
New York City. f 


125,781.—MANUF4OTURE OF IN DIA-RuBBEZR ROLLS.—Wheeler 
Cable, Boston, Mass. 


125,188.—HaND-sTANP.—Edmund D. Chamberlain, New York 

City. 

125,189.—RoPE-CLAMP. —Thomas J. Clark and George M. Clark, 
Higganum, Conn. 


125,790. - 8A 8H-HOLDRR.—Peter Conver, assignor of one-half his 
right to Elias Potter and Silas V. Crandall, Farmington, III. 


125,791 —G RINDING-MILL.—Alexand r Crease, Cleveland, Ohto. 


E D^ LVE-COCK AND faucrT.—Alfred Crossley, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


125,793.— WA TER-METRR.—(Div. A.) —. José F. De Navarro and 
Hehry t: Sergeant, assignors to José F. De Navarro, New 
ork City. 


125,734.—LIQUID-METER.—(Div. B.)—José F. De Navarro and 
Henry €. Sergeant, assignors to José F. De Navarro, New 
or y. 


125,795 —BAG-TIE.—John W. H. Doubler, assignor to himself 
and William Logue, Darlingt n, Wis. 


125,796. SPRING FOR VEHIOLES.— Richard Dudiey, Erie, Pa. 


125,791.—BtPARATOR FOR ORES, GRAIN, ETO.— Leon Duvall, as- 
signor to himself and George W. Lord, Philadelphia, Pa. 


125,798.—FoRMING BLOOKS FOR PAvEXENTS.—George L. Eagan, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


125,799.—LocK-cock.—Henry Essex, Meadville, Pa. 
125,800. —FENCE.—Ed ward Fles, Glenwood, Mo. 


125,801.— BEDSTEAD-FASTENING.—James R. Finley and Lewis 
Martin, Delphi, Ind. 


125,802.— BORING MaCHINE.—Jacob Gardner, Bigler, Pa. 


125,803. —MACHIN E FOR BORING BURBS AND TENONING SPOKES.— 
Jacob Gardner, Bigler, Pa. 


125,804.—MoDX OF OUTTING STONE.—Alonzo 8. Gear, Boston, 
Mass. 


125,805.— FLUID-METER.—John H. A. Gericke, Hoboken, N. J. 
125,806. CTELEGRAPH-SOUNDER.—Miles W. Goodyear, Chicago, 
III. 


125,807.—SEWING-MACHINE.—James Gordon and William E. 
Kinert, Bluffton, Ind. 


125.808.—DOOR-CATOH FOR RAILROAD-CARS.—Charles Graham, 
Kingston, Pa. 


125.809.—MACHINE FOR TRANSMITTING MOTION.—Charles P. 
Grout, New York City. 


125.810.—RAG-WASHING CYLINDER.—George W. Hammond and 
Thomas J. Foster, Westbrook, Maine. d 


125,811.—CoTTON-CHOPPERR AND CULTIYATOR.—James M. Har- 
crow, Marshall, Tex. 


125,812.——COMPOUND ENGINE.—Andrew Hartupee, Pittsburg, 
Pa 


125.818. PORTABLE OiLOAN.— Charles J. Hauck, Brooklyn 
(E. D.), N. Y. H 


125814.—CURBING FOR STkExTS.—David Herr, Lock Haven, 
Fa. 


125 815.—CARPRX-REATER.— James Hothersall, New York City. 
125,616.—HaBVESTEE.—Jerome P. Humphreys, Nashville, Tenn. 
125,817.—BuG@ Y-Bopy.—Charles P. Kimball, Portland, Maine. 


125.818.VAcUUM Pump.—Carl Franz Leopold, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


125,819.—_ FLouR-BOLT.—Ira B. Lewis, Belvidere, 
dated April 6, 1872. 


125,820 —IcE-HOUSE.—Charles Liebmann, Brooklyn (E. D.). 
N. Y. 


In. Ante- 


125,821. WINDMILL.—Edgar C. Little and Edwina D. Little, 
Shabbonas Grove, III. . 


125,822. —c!T RA W-CUTTER.—'Thomas E. Marable, assig of one 
half his right to Stark A. Plummer, Petersburg, Va. 


125,823.—GA va x.—John A. Marden, Veazio, Maine, F 
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125,824.—-HAND-PUMP.—Thomas J. Mayall, Boston, Mass. 
135,325. —8aspended. 


125.326.—WINDOW-FRAME.—Francia McStocker, Philadelphia, 
n. 


125. 7.— REVOLVING EXTENSION-TABLE.—Frederick Menzer, 
Sener of one-half his right to George T. Warren, Flint, 
LICH. 

125,828.—Bormne MacHINE.—John L Metcalf, Quincy, Pa. 


125,329.— BREKCH-LOADING FIREA RM. Isaac M. Milbank, 
Greenfield Hill, Conn. Ante -dated April 13, 1872. 


125,530. —- METALLIC CARTRIDGE.— Isaac M. Milbank, Greenfield 
Hill, Conn. Aute-dated April 5. 18.2. 


125,.831.—COMPOSITION PAVEMENT AND FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BAME.—George H. Moore, Norwich, Conn. 5 


125,632.—KILN FOR BURNING BRICKS, TILES, ETC.—Augustus 
Morand, Brooklyn, N. Y 


125,533.— H EM MER FOR SRWING-MACHINES.—Aaron Morehouse, 
assignor to himself and Alfred R. Heath, Danbury, Conn. 


125.531.—LA DY'8 BooT.—Danlel H. Murphy, assignor to William 
A. Dole, Lynn, Mass. 


1235,835.— REDUCING AND SEPARATING GOLD AND OTHER 
METALS FROM ORES.—Charles M. Nes, Baltimore, Md. 


125.536.—FARE-nox.—Carlton. Newman, assignor to himself, 
George P. Kimball, and R. L. Ogden, San Francisco, Cal. 


125,83;.— Bx E-u1 v E.—Charles 8. Newsom, Gallipolis, Ohio. 
125 ,S38.—STRAM-ENGINE.—Alvert T. Nichols, Williamsport, Pa. 
125 ,839.—-Toneugz SuPPORT.—By Nunamacker, Earlham, Iowa. 


125,340.—Ca RRIAGE- WHEEBL.—James O'Connor, assignor of one- 
haif his right to Lowndes H. Davis, Jacks on, Mo. 


125,511.—LUBBICATING CAR-AXLK.— William Painter, assignor 
of one-half his right to Lewis R. Keizer, Baltimore, Md. An- 
te-dated April 3, 1872. 


125,542.—PaPER COLLAR AND CFT. Herman Parmenter, 
assignor to himself and A. Bechtel, New York City. Ante- 
dated April 6, 1372. 


VF C. Parvin, Philadelphia, 
N. 


125, 84.—CokNER-RRAD FOR PLASTERING.—Erving F. Rice, as- 
SIR nor to himself and Robert S. Griflin, Worcester, Muss. 


125,815.—FENCE.— John H. Ruckman, assignor to Cicero B. 
Brooke, Cartersville, and David V. Ruckiman, Mill Gap, Vu. 


125,316.—T HILL-COUPLING.—Clark 8. Sanford, Lena, Ill. 


125,471.—CORN-PLANTER.—Morriss Schnapp and William J. 
Hollis, De Witt, Mo. ' 


125548.—LiQqUID-METXR.—Henry C. Sergeant, assignor to J 086 
F. De Nevarro, New York City. 


125,849.—GL488 FOR LANTERNS AND LAMPS8.—Martin Van Buren 
Suaver, Adrian, Mich. 


125.350.—GAB-HEATXER.—Gibson Smith, Ayer, Mass. 


Leon AND BOLSTER.—Timothy 8. Sperry, Chicago, 


125,852.—LamP.—William Staehlen, assignor to Charles F. A. 
Hinrichs, Brooklyn (E. D.), N. Y. 


125,553.—A PPARATUS FOR RENDERING ANIMAL MATTRERS.— 
Micnael J. Stein, New York City. 


125,854.—APPARATUS FOR RENDERING AND DRYING ANIMAL 
MATTERS AND BURNING THE GASKS.—Michael J. Stein, New 
York City. 


125,855.—RAILBOAD-OAR VENTILATOR.— William C. Stickney, 
Steubenville, Ohio. 


125,356.—P ROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR SEPARATING THE Ex- 
TRACTIVE MATTERS FROM VARIOUS SUBGTANORB.— George W. 
Sylvester, Belleville, N. J. 


125,857.—PISTON-PACKING.—Jesse H. Teal, Memphis, Tenn. 


125,358.—T RY-SQUARE.—Justus A. Traut, assignor to the Stan- 
ley Rule and Level Company, New Brituin, Conu. 


125,959. —ÉPIOTURE-N AIL.—J 0hin Uster, Brooklyn (E. D.), N. Y. 


pee a RDAME AND SLOP PAIL.—Cornelius T. Voss, Staple- 
on, *. 


125.861.—1MPLEMENT FOR REGULATING WATCHES.— Louis Wall- 
dorf, Rochester, N. Y. 


125,862.—CoMBINED COLLAR AND MUFF.—Martin Wannagat, 
New York City. 


125,863.—TU Y RRE. Andrew Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 


125,5641.— W ATEB-CLOSET.— W illiam Jacob Warren, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


V F. Watson, Farmington, 
Bine. 


P CREE, FOR SECURING BOTTLE: FASTENINGS.—Ephraim 
. Weatherbee, Surewsbury, agsiguor to himself and Alden 
A. Tarbell, Hudson, Muss. , K 5 


125,867.—Ha ND-MIRROE.— William M. Welling, New York City. 
125 


Manufacturing Company, Auburn, Maine. 
125,869.—BoBBIN-WINDER.—Elihu Wilder, Springfield, Mass. 
1235 870.—CUBTAIN-FIxTURE.—John F. Wollensak, Chicago, Ill. 


125,871.—HORIZONTAL-FLUE STRAM-BOILER.—Burrel G. Wood, 


Nashville, Tenn. 
125,312.—CU LTIVATOR.—Jack Wood, Wedowee, Ala. 


125,8513.—LIGHTER FOR VESSELS.—JOohn E. Worthman, Mobile, 


Ala. 
125,814.—PAELOE-MATCH.—Frederick Zalss, Philadelphia, Pa. 


125,875.—MACHINE FOR LINING PEROUSSION-COAPS.—Andrew J. 
French, Waterbury, Conn., assignor to Ambrose I. Upson, 
New York City. 


RE-ISSUES. 


68.—ENGINE OPERATED BY HEATED LIQUID8.— 
AU Newark, N. J. Patent No. 121,430, dete. Dees. 


4,869.—TOP-PROP FOR CARBIAGES.—Frederick A. Bradley, as- 

. nen James G. English and Ed- 
n F. Me ew Haven, Conn. Patent No. 82,20: 

Sept is. 1808. ; j atent No. 82, 203, dated 


4,8:0.—FASTENING SHRET-METALS TO Roors.—As8 Johnson, A8- 

signor of two-thirds interest to Thomas 8. Sanford, New 
York City. Patent No. 17,331, dated May 19, 1657; extended 
seven years. 


4,811.—LooP FOR HARNESS.—Addison M. Os 
Patent No. 113,446, dated Aug. 15, 1871. POI HEAT QUEM: 


4,8122.-BEgAL FOR Locks.—Franklin W, Brooks, assignor to 


American Seal Lock Company, New Y sity. a 
99.8391, dated Feb. 15, 1870. asd 2S MC LEE) 


4,813.—A PPARATUS FOR MOLDING AND CLARIFYING HoRN.—Ed- 
ward F. Coffin, assignor to Carr, Brown & Co., Newburyport 
Mass. Patent No. 101,587. dated April 6, 1870. ] 


4,814.--8TERAM-PUMP.—Lewis Griscom, assignor to himecif, 


4,875.—CUuLTIvaToR.—Reuben M. Melton, Criglersville, Va 


5,768.—CA RPRT-PATTERN.—Montagu Blatchford, Halifax, Eng: 


5,769.— BREASTPIN.—Anton v. Bock, Chicago, III. 
5. 710.—-CARPET-PATTERN.—John H. Bromley, Philadelphia, Pa. 
5,771. —CA RPET-PATTERN.—Robert R. Campbell, assignor to 


.—NICKLE-PLATED ARTICLES.—Joshua A. Whitman and 
Nathaniel M. Neal, assignors to the Auburn Foundry and 


wood and kiiled him. 
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Chalkley Griscom, and John P. Griscom, Port Carbon, Pa. 
Patent No. 124,679, dated March 19, 1872. 


Patent No. 24,227, dated May 81, 1859. 


DESIGNS. 


5,767.—C A RPET-PATTERN.—Thomas Barclay, assignor to Lowell }. 


Manufacturing Co., Lowell, Mass. 


land, assignor to Joseph Wild & Co., New York vity. 


Lowell Manufacturing Co., Lowell, Mass. 


5,112 tO 3,774. -CARPRT-PATTRRN.—Joseph M. Christie, assignor 
to Lowell Manufacturing Co., Lowell, Mass. 


5,715.—CARPET-PATTKRN.—Paul Chorier, Paris, France, assignor 


to Joseph Wild & Co., New York City. 


5,776. -STB#AM-ENGINE.—Chilion M. Farrar, Buffalo, N. Y. . 


5,5111.—BaADGE.—Michael Feely, Providence, R. 1. 


5,718 to 5,5,81.CARPRET-PATTE RN.—John Fisher, Enfield, assign- 
or to Hartford Carpet Co., Hartford, Conn. 


5,782.—CARPET-PATTERN.—Oltto Heinigke, New York City, as- 


signor to Hartford Carpet Co., Hartiord, Conn. 


5,83.—9HaAwL FaBkic.—Joseph Hodgson, assignor to Thomas 
Dolan, Philadelphia, Pa. 


5,784 to 5,786.—CARPRT-PATTERN.—Henry Horan, Newark, N. J., 
assignor to Harttord Carpet Co., Hartford, Conn. 


5, N. - CA RPET-PATTKRN.—Louis Jullien, Pussy, France, assign- 
orto Joseph Wild & Co., New York City. 


5,788. -CARPET-PATTERN.—Jevi G. Malkin, New York City, a8- 
signor to Hartford Carpet Co., Harttord, Conn. 


5,789 to 5,7191.—CARPET-PATTERN.— William Mallinson, Halifax, 
England, assignor to Joseph Wild & Co., New York City. 


5,792 and 5,793.—CARPRT-PATTERN.— Archibald McCallum, Hali- 
fax, England, assignor to Joseph Wild & Co., New York City. 


5,191.—CA RPET-PaTTERN.— David McNair, assignor to Lowell 
Manufacturing Co., Lowell, Mass. 


5,795 and 5,796 —CARPET-PATTERN.—Elemir J. Ney, New York 
City, assignor to Hartford Carpet Co., Hartford. Conn. 


5,797.—-CARPET-PATTERN.— Joseph J. Patchett, Halifax, 
land, assignor to Joseph Wild & Co., New York City. 


5,798 to 5,802.—CA RPET-PATTERN.—Edward Poole, Halifax, Eng- 
land, assignor to Joseph Wild & Co., New Vork City. 


5.503.—CA RPET-PATTERN.—Herbert Robinson, Halitax, England, 
assignor to Josephi Wild & Co., New York City. 


804. -CARPET-PATTERN.— John H. Smith, Enfield, assignor to 
Hartford Carpet Co., Hartford, Conn. 


5,805.—INKSTAND.—Levi L. Tower, Somerville, Mass. 
5,906.—F Low £k-POT.—George P. Palmer, Boston, Mass. 


Eng- 


— 


TRADE - MARK S. 


765.—Suspended. 


766.—KKMOVABLE TOPS FOR RIpinG-BooTs.—Charles H. Col- 
burn, Milford, Mass. 


767.— FIN E- Cr CI R WINGd-TOBRACCO.— Arthur Gillender & Co., 
New York City. 


168.—STARCH.—T. Kingsford & Son, Oswego, N. X. 

269. -WHITX-LEAD.—R. Lewenthal & Co., New York City. 

110.—80AP.—Jesse Oakley, New York City. 

ri. - AxLE-OIIL.— Charles C. Richmond, Boston, Mass. 

772.—-LUBRICATING O1L.—The Galena Oil Works, Franklin, Pa. 

113.— MOWING, REAPING, AND HARVESTING TooLs.—The Green- 
woods Scythe Co., New Hartford, Conn. 

q14.—CORN-KNIFE.—The Greenwoods Scythe Co., New Hart 
ford, Conn. i 

715.—PERFUMERY, DRUGS, AND MREDICINE8.—W. A. 
Co., Chicago, Lil. 


Weed & 


EXTENSIONS. 


19.855.—ICE-PITCH E R.—Ernest Kaufmann, April 6, 1858; re-issued 
to Henry G. Keed, George Brabrook, and Henry H. Fish, as- 
signees of said Kaufmann, Novy. 17, 1868, and numbered 3,194. 

19.824.—APPARATUS FOR SUPPLYING AND MEASURING SIRUPS IN 
SoDA-WATER.— Edmund Bigelow, April 6, 1858 ; re-issued May 
4, 1858; again re-Issued Dec. 4, 1866, numbered 2,406. 


APPLICATIONS FOR EXTENSIONS. 


OPPONENTS Of extensions must file written objections in the 
Patent Office at least 20 days before the day-of-hearing ; and on 
that day, at noon, they must appear personally, or by proxy, at 
the Patent Office. and state the reasons of their opposition. All 
testimony—pro or con—must be taken and transmitted in ac- 
cordance with the official rules, which will be furnished on ap- 
plication. {he under-named patentees have recently peti- 
tioned for extensions (for seven years) of patents granted to 
them in the year 1858 :— 

WILLIAM H. ORR, Mart!n's Ferry, Ohlo.— Machine for clean- 
ing Graín.—Patented July 13, 1858. and re-issued Nov. 1, 1859; 
testimony will close on June 11. next; last day for filing ar- 
guments and examiner's report, June 21; day-of-hearing, 
June 26. 

HORATIO ALLEN, New York City.— Tube-joint for Con dens- 
ers.—Patented July 20, 1858, and re-issued May 8, 1866; testi- 
mony willclose on June 18, next; last day for filing arguments 
and examiner's report, June 28; day-of-hesring, July 3. 

JosgPH C. KNEELAND, Northampton, Mass.— Machinery for 
piling Paper.—Patented July 77, 1858; testimony will close on 
June 25, next; last day for filing arguments and examiner's re- 
port, July 5; day-of-hearing, July 10. 


— ——9——— 
A LARGE owl flew into the cab of an engine on 
a Georgia railroad a few nights ago, and alighted 
upon the shoulder of the engineer, holding fast 
his position until the fireman picked up a billet of 
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M. O., or N. Y.—You can make a cheap white print for your 
out-huildings, by taking half a gallon of skimmed milk, 
six ounces of linseed oil, eight ounces of slaked lime, two 
ounces of Burgundy pitch, and three pounds of Spanteh 
white. First mix the lime with milk enough to form a paste, 
then add and mix the oil and pitch, then the rest of the milk, 
and, lastly, the Spanish white. 


G. L., or R. I. Tour arrangement of cama, spur- wheels. and 
connecting-rods for vibrating a harrow frame seems to us 
too complex for such a purpose. Otherwise your idea may 
possess some merit. i 


8. J. C., OF NEVADA.—The floors of your stamp mill should be 
arranged in steps. so that the material may pass from one ap- 
paratus to another without handling. The neglect of this 
is the only defect we note In your proposed plans. 


U. P. M., or VT.—We believe that“ marbles” are rounded by 
being placed, in the form of rude fragments of stone, in a 
tumbling box, which, by the mutual attrition of the pieces, 
rounds off their corners, and finally brings them to spherical 
shape. 


G. L. R., or N. J.—You are, perhaps, the ninetieth person who 
has written ns concerning the fiber of milk-weed. Thus far 
the material has proved worthless. It is too weak for cloth, 
and too smooth and glassy to be readily made into paper. 
For this latter purpose, the fiber of the“ cat-tail " flag will 
serve a better purpose, but it ig doubtful if it can be obtained 
in sufficient quantities to render its utilization profitable. 


N. S., or R. I.—Coarse paints for work exposed to the weather 
can be made with fish-oll suitably prepared for the purpose. 
Paints thus made are said to be durable and cheap. The 
mode of treating the oil would require for explanation more 
space than we can afford in the Letter-box,“ but for your 
satisfaction, and also as a matter of practical consequence 
for many purposes, we propose to publish the method in full 
in a week or two. e 


* 


ENQLISH PATENT JOURNAL. 


LIST OF APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


ON WHICH 


Provisional Protections 


HAVE BEEN OBTAINED IN ENGLAND BY OR FOR 
AMERICAN INVENTORS. 


( This list is condensed weekly from te Journalof the British 
Commissioners of Patents," expressly for the “ AMERIOAN 
ARTISAN.") 


104.—STEAM-ENGINE.—Cope & Max well, Cincinnati, Ohlo.— 
Jan. 13, 1872. 

Ti$.—ROLL FOR SPINNING MACHINES.—W. A. Caswell, Provi- 
dence, R. I.--March 14, 1872. 

780.—SAFETY-BOAT LOWERING, ETO.. APPARATUS.—C. C. Quar 
tius, Canarsie, N. v. March 14, 1872. 

781.—HEALD FOE WEAVING, KTO.—D. C. Brown, Lowell, Mass.— 
March 14, 1872. 

186.—BOooT AND SHOE HRK LS.—Rlehardson & Hacker. Provi- 
dence, R. I1.—March 14, 1872. : 

816.—Hos8E-COUPLING, XTC.—W. Osborn, New York City.— 
March 18, 1872. 

828 and 829. — PRINTING-TELEGRAPII.—Field & Andrew8.— 
March 19, 1872. 

830.—APPARATUS FOR RAISING, KTO., BOAT8.—G. W. Mallory 
Mystic Bridge, Conn.—March 18, 1872. 

838.—C OMPOUND FOR CLEANING CARPETS, ETO.—R. W. Knowles, 
Mew York City.—March 19, 1872. 

§94.—STEAM-GENERATOR.—J. F. Allen, Mott Haven, 
March 23, 1872. 

895.—CARTRIDGE.—C. W. Lovett, Jun., Boston, Mass.—March 
23, 1872. 

900.—FIRE-EXTINGUISHING APPA RATUS.—W. L. Ellsworth, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—March 25, 1872. 

* 

901.—JOINT FOR COVERS FOR GAS-RETORTS.—Floyd Deiterich 
and Schüssler, New York City.—March 25, 1872. 

921.—PREVENTING CORROSION OF 1R0N.—G. H. Smith, New York 
City.—March 26, 1872. > 

854. — BREECH-LOADING ORDNANCE. — Nathan 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—March 21, 1872. 

856.—SECURINO LAOING-HOOKS IN LEATHER, K TO. H. C. Brad- 

ford, Providence. R. I.—- March a1, 1674. 


N. Y.— 


Thompson, 
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Rippon & Cook’s Improved Pastry Machine. 


THE device illustrated in our engraving is de- 
signed for rolling dough into sheets, and cutting the 
same into forms suitable for the oven; the imple- 
ment has also another use, to which reference 
is hereinafter more specifically made. It is termed 
a pastry machine," and is the invention of Wil- 
. liam F. Rippon and Emory Cook, of Providence, 
R. I., who, through the“ American Artisan Patent 
Agency," have applied for a patent thereon. 

B indicates the two ends of a frame which car- 
ries a roller, C (serving, in rolling dough, the same 
purpose as the ordinary rolling-pin), this frame 
being furnished with a handle, E, by which the 
device is operated. The lower extremities of the 
end parts, B, project down past the lateral edges 
of a board, A, upon which the roller works, and 
have fitted upon their inner surfaces small rollers, 
one of which is indicated in dotted outline in the 
engraving. These small rollers running upon the 
under side of the board, at the edges thereof, fur- 
nish bearing in such wise that the portion of the 
implement above the board may, by means of the 
handle, be pressed down upon the same when in 
use, as presently explained. The end parts, B, 
also carry a bar, D, parallel with the roller, and 
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Our First 


AT the beginning of the present century, the 
navy of the young nation just rising on this con- 
tinent was possessed of some of the best vessels 
in the world. Among them was the famous Con- 
stitution, which vessel is still in the service, hav- 
ing been stationed at the Naval Academy as a 
school-ship for the last ten years. 

About this date the steam-engine was used t> 
propel vessels by means of paddle-wheels. To 
whom really belongs the honor of applying steam 
as a motor for ships is a disputed point, into the 
discussion of which it is not desirable to enter ; 
it is, however, pretty well settled that Fulton was 
the first builder of a steamboat intended for 
traffic. The success of this vessel was followed 
by great improvements in that line, and rendered 
possible the grand system of internal commerce 
for which this country is so well adapted. In 
1814, the same Fulton proposed to build a floating 
battery for the defence of New York Harbor, 
the vessel to be propelled by steam, with a 
central paddle-wheel. This is the first known 
proposition to use the new motive power for war 
purposes. This vessel was to carry twenty guns 
on her gun-deck, and to make a speed of four miles 


War Steamer. 
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RIPPON & COOK’S IMPROVED PASTRY MACHINE. 


furnished on its outer face with annular cutters, 
a, corresponding in shape to the forms to be cut 
from the sheet of dough in shaping the same for 
baking. 

In using the appliance, the dough, previously 
laid upon the board, is pressed into a flat sheet of 
the requisite thickness by passing the roller over 
it with a pressure greater or less, as occasion re- 
quires ; the device, as will readily be seen, being 
capable of movement the entire length of the board, 
and that moving about its small rollers at the ex- 
tremities of the end-pieces as upon a fulcrum. 
When the dough is brought to the desired thick- 
ness, the device is tilted forward to bring down the 
cutters, d, upon and through the dough to cut it 
into forms, this being done in succession until the 
whole is worked up. The dough may therefore 
be, by this device, rapidly and conveniently rolled 
and cut into the requisite shapes. The device, 
with the bar, D, and its cutters, d, removed, may 
furthermore be adapted to use for mounting card 
photographs, etc., when desired. 


By a recent decree of the Mexican Govern. 
ment, foreign vessels are permitted to engage in 


the pearl and other fisheries on the Mexican coast, 


under certain specified regulations, 


per hour. In addition to her armament on deck, 
iv was intended that she should carry two sub- 
marine guns on each bow, so as to strike an enemy 
below the water-line ; besides this, provision was 
made for throwing a large body of water upon an 
enemy at close quarters. The ship was launched 
in November, 1814, in a little more than four 
months from the laying of the keel; by June, 1815, 
her machinery was in place, and a trial-trip took 
place in New York Bay, which was a great suc- 
cess. At a later period she made a trip to sea, 
about twenty-seven miles from New York, with all 
her coal and armament on board, attaining a speed 
of nearly six knots. This formidable craft was 
named by her projector the Demologus, but after 
his death she was called the Fulton ; she was used 
as a receiving-ship at the New York Navy-yard 
after her completion until 1829, when she was ac- 
cidentally blown up by the explosion of the pow- 
der in her magazine.— Ezchange. 
— 9 4 


THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF PRACTI- 
CAL ENGINEERINQ. 


THE stated monthly meeting of the Society of 


Practical Engineering tcok place on the evening 
of April 18, the President, James A. Whitney, in 
the chair; Robert Weir, Secretary, It comprised 


the reading of a paper by L. Bradley, Electrica} 
Engineer, on “ Electrical Measurement,” and an. 
other by Richard H. Buell, Civil Engineer, on the 
“Preservation of Timber.” Both papers wil! 
appear in due time in our columns. A brief 
address referring to the life and labors of the 
late Professor Morse, an honorary member of the 
Society, closed the proceedings for the evening. 
—ͤä e o —— 

SCHUYLER’S PATENT PAPER PAIL. 

THE accompanying perspective view relates to 
an improvement in pails made of paper, and de- 
signed to obviate the difficulty, hitherto existent 
in this branch of manufacture, of making the bot- 
tom of the ware in one piece with the sides. When 
made, as has heretofore been the practice, with the 
bottoms first shaped separately and attached in 
place in various ways, the attachment has proved 
defective, the pail soon becoming leaky, and, of 
course, its value practically destroyed. In the 
improved pail shown in the engraving this is ob- 
viated by the construction of the bottom and sides 
in one piece without break or joint, the pail being, 
furthermore, strengthened and protected from in- 
jury by an appropriate arrangement of metallic 
bands, etc. 


j 


n. | | 


The body of the pail, comprising the bottom and 
sides, is made in one piece from paper pulp, 
formed upon a suitable shaping apparatus, then 
rolled and dried, and subsequently treated with 
appropriate siccative oils and waterproofing ma- 
terial. Upon the under side of the bottom is 
applied a false bottom of pasteboard or the like, 
this being confined in position by an annular iron 
band, which also constitutes the bearing or sup- 
port at the bottom of the pail. At the top of the 
latter is also applied an annular strengthening 
band, formed with an inwardly projecting flanch 
or ledge, which provides a suitable rest for the 
cover. The rim is, furthermore, provided with 
lugs for the attachment of the bail or handle by 
which, when desired, the pail is carried. By this 
construction vessels capable of sustaining without 
injury much rough usage are provided, the same 
being also light and easy to carry and handle 
when in use. This improvement is the invention 
of Mr. P.C. Schuyler, of New York City, to whom, 
through the “ American Artisan Patent Agency, 
a patent was allowed April 4, 1872. The articles 
are manufactured by the American Papier-mache 
Company, 29 Barclay Street, New York City. 


—— — 


THE Philadelphia Ledger says that the most in- 
dependent person in the country at the presen 
time is the skilled mechanic who works faithfully. 


£L pe 
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TIDAL MOTORS. 


To utilize for mechanical purposes the resiet- 
lees flow of the tides has been the thought of 
many an inventor; but in practice rude wheels 
turned at certain portions of the day by the ebb 
and flow have constituted the only realization of 
the idea. Some of the most plausible of the pro- 
jects brought forward at various times are those in 
which the rise and fall is applied to the compres- 
sion of air in a reservoir, whence it passes to a 
motor of any appropriate construction. Probably 


alladder capable of adding thirteen feet to the 
height just mentioned. The chute is of copper 
wire, formed in network having meshes three- 
eighths of an inch across. This, of course, will 
not burn; the open character of the structure 
lessens the action of the wind upon it, and no or- 
dinary casualty would be likely to derange it. In 
the tests made with it, some of those descending 
from upper stories came down head first, and, al- 
though a reverse position is preferable, appear to 
have suffered nothing from their speedy and un- 
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tion the flow may be. This wheel connects by a 
crank-movement with the reciprocating piston of 
an air-condensing pump, connecting by a valved 
pipe with the air reservoir, placed in suitable rela- 
tion with the engine to be driven, in lieu of steam, 
by the air under pressure. Of course the prime 
cost aud expense of repair are with such apparatus 
as with ordinary water-wheels the only elements 
of expenditure; and wherever practicable, some- 
thing of this kind would perhaps prove prefer- 
able to small steam or caloric engines, especially 
in localities on coasts where fuel is scarce. An 
analogous opening for improvement may be found 
in the production of means for applying the 
ceaseless but irregular motion of the waves to 
the compression of air for use in the manner just 
explained. But these branches of invention, al- 
though theoretically promising, have practically 
serious obstacles to their introduction to extended 
use, Which undoubtedly explains why so few de- 
vices for the purpose mentioned have ever found 
place in the actual propulsion of machinery. 


THERE is:no end to the number of proposed 
type-setting machines, and we doubt not that ex- 
periments in this line will continue until some 
novel system of mechanism shall, especially in 
book-work and for weekly journals, wholly sub- 
stitute the fingers of the compositor. Among the 
most recent of the devices for mechanically setting 
type is an English invention, which embraces an idea 
perhaps not wholly new, but still so little tested 
as to afford abundant opportunity for further and 
promising trial. In this apparatus, magnets are so 
arranged in relation to a system of grippers as to 
transfer the types to the latter in regular order, the 
grippers in turn carrying the types to a guide, 
whence they may be readily conveyed to the 
galley. A plan is also suggested for making the 
guide itself magnetic, so that it may draw the 
types from conducting tubes, and retain them in 
the requisite vertical position, and in proper refer- 
ence to each other. TM 

Of course, many modifications may be made in 
the mechanism by which it is proposed to apply 
the principle just' indicated, but in all, the type 
must be of materials susceptible to magnetic at- 
traction, which ordinary type metal is not. The 
British inventor, to obviate the apparent difficulty 
in the way of using type of common material, 
proposes to imbed a small piece of iron or steel in 
the base of each separate type, a method difficult 
to execute, and more than likely to prove only 
partially effective for the purpose. A better 
way would be to make the types by machinery 
from steel wire, and use volatile hydro-carbons 
instead of soap for cleaning them after use in 
printing, to avoid the corrosion to which, by the 
more usual manner of cleansing, steel-type would 
be exposed. So much has been done, on paper, to 
provide mechanism for handling type that pro- 
bably the machine that solves the problem of n:e- 
chanical type-setting will be far from new in all 
its parts; and, instead of straining after novelty, 
it would be well for those interested in the subject 
to seek to correlate and perfect what has hitherto 
been done, so as to unite the best points of the 
most promising projects in new combinations and 
arrangements of parts and processes. 


ENGINES FOR SEWING-MACHINES. 


EVERYBODY knows that to run a sewing-machine 
continuously hour after hour is work of the 
severest kind, and that means should long since 
have been devised to drive needle and shuttle by 
some other power than that of the human foot. 
In some large manufacturing establishments 
steam has been employed, to the credit of the 
owners and the benefit of the employees. But even 
where this is most feasible it has not been gene- 
rally adopted, while in families the sewing- 
machine is still actuated by the same attendant 
that guides the fabric into suitable relation with 
the thread. The difficulty of providing a motor 
would doubtless vanish if once resolutely grappled 
with; but, while inventors of caloric, ammonia, 
and gas engines assert that their respective plans 
will admirably answer the purpose, none place 
machines of proper size and proportions cheap- 
ly upon the market. That a small motor on 
either of the above-named systems would run a 
sewing-machine, and that, too, at moderate ex- 
pense, is doubtless true. But in calling atten- 
tion, as we have done more than once before, to 
this subject, we prefer to devote a few words to 
the adaptation of steam-power on a small scale 
to the purpose under consideration. For,if a 
“dollar engine” will run multitudinous toys, as 
some of these devices do, why would not a larger 
one, but yet of less size than those ordinarily 
made for any industrial use, operate the smoothly 
working moving parts of a sewing-machine? Tak- 
ing a hint from the toy steam-engine, we will 
suppose the cylinder made of soft metal, and 
capable of being cast into shape in iron molds, so 
as to need but little finishing. Let it be of the 
oscillating variety, in order that the trunnions 
may constitute the valves, and let the whole be 
fixed upon a sheet-metal boiler heated by a petro- 
leum flame, made self-adjusting by automatic de- 
vices controlled by the speed of the balance- 
wheel. Such a motor would have but a slight 
first cost, its cylinder would melt before a heat or 
pressure approaching danger was reached, and 
the whole would be sufficiently compact to avoid 
any material detriment to the symmetry of the 
machine. We throw out the suggestion for what 
itis worth, believing that there is a demand for 
something of practical value in this line, and hop- 
ing that the matter, as one of investigation, experi- 
ment, and invention, may be taken up by those 
who wish “ to do good and get paid forit," as well 
as by those more philanthropically inclined. 


— eeo) 
EXPERIMENTS WITH FI RE-ESCAP ES. 


THE necessity of fire-escapes being acknowl- 
edged,and the comparative non-utility of those in 
use being conceded, interest attaches to every novel 
project, and especially to every new experiment 
having reference to theirimprovement. The can- 
vas chute, a not very recent device, through which 
the escaping occupants of a building can slide 
from an upper window to the ground, has had 
many advocates. It has the merit of affording an 
easy and approximately safe means of descent 
when not immediately contiguous to the flame, 
but this is about all that can be said in its favor. 
It is cumbrous to carry, hard to place in position 
when even a moderate wind is blowing, and catch- 
es fire from sparks and burning splinters. Lately, 
in London, an apparatus of this class, constructed 
with especial regard to the avoidance of these 
drawbacks, was tested with unsatisfactory results. 
The canvas was surrounded by a mica shield, and 
this last in its turn by wire-cloth. A fierce fire 
failed to injure the apparatus; but, on being al- 
lowed to fall to the ground in a manner analogous 
to a quite possible accident in actual use, the mica 
splintered to pieces, and the thing became a wreck. 

Another fire-escape, comprising the combination 
of a chute with a system of ladders, has also been 
‘tried in London, and in this instance, it is said, has 
given decided proof of utility. The ladders are 
on the extension principle, and calculated for an 
aggregate height of sixty feet, with a supplement- 


MECHANICAL PUDDLING. 


TuE success of the Danks rotary puddler 
seems to be exciting much emulation, not only in 
the production of machinery of somewhat similar 
character, but in the revival of plans that in one 
form or another were made familiar by experi. 
ments years ago. But there seems to have been 
much more of utility in several plans for some 
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time past before the public than has hitherto been 
known or acknowledged at least, in this country. 
Of such is the mechanical puddling apparatus of 
Darmoy, now in operation in about forty Austrian 
and French furnaces, and which has the decided 
merit, aside from the superior performance of its 
work, of being applicable to furnaces of ordinary 
construction. In it, a rabble, driven by steam, 
is placed in the hands of the puddler, and no 
change is made in the furnace, except in forming 
the sides of the bed at an angle in lieu of perpen. 
dicular. The process as conducted by this means 
is claimed to eliminate both sulphur and phos- 
phorus, so that poor brands of pig produce metal 
approximating the quality of charcoal-iron. The 
following is the description given of this ap- 
parently very valuable improvement :— 

“To adapt the plan to any common existing 
puddling furnace, a shaft conveying power from 
any prime mover is carried about six feet above 
the furnace. A belt from a pulley transmits the 
rotation of the shaft to another pulley or sheave 
below, which rests on the belt a little in front of 
the furnace-door. One end of the boss of the 
pulley is so jointed to a handle held by the pud- 
dler, that the pulley can rotate without carrying 
around the handle. The other end embraces the 
outer end of the rabble, to which it is held by a 
cross pin. The belt is thus made to rotate the 
rabble in any required position, in a somewhat 
similar way to the well-known rotating hair- 
brush. The number of revolutions employed is 
from three to five hundred per minute for white 
pig iron, and from eight hundred to one thousand 
for gray pig-iron. The belt, while carrying and 
rotating the rabble, endows it with mechanical 
energy, and allows the stirring and puddling 
action to be directed to any portion of the molten 
metal. 

“The rapidity with which the tool can be 
worked round gives the metal such an impulse 
that it turns horizontally on the bed, continually 
renewing the surfaces in contact with the atmo- 
sphere. 

“The point of the rotating rabble, instead of 
being hooked, carries a disk. When the iron has 
come to nature, this is replaced by a rabble having 
a short twisted point.” 

— gee 


Insulation of Submarine Telegraph 
Conductors. 


IMPROVEMENTS in the means of insulating tele- 
graph wires for submarine or subterranean lines 
is a subject which at times has been taken up en- 
ergetically by numerous inventors, and has then 
been allowed to slumber for years. There have 
been a host of patents taken out for improvements 
or novelties in insulation of wires. Some have 
never got beyond the patent office. Other process- 
es have got as far as the production of hand-made 
specimens; others have got to the stage of the 
manufacture of a mile or two for the purpose of 
experimental testing by government or some tele- 
graph company ; a few have reached the stage of 
larger orders, and of these only one or two have 
survived to anything like commercial success. 

The difficulty of introducing a new invention is 
always great. This arises partly from the distrust 
caused by the host of patents taken out for inven- 
tions which have proved failures as regards either 
merit or novelty, and which have thus caused 
promoters who have embarked money in them to 
repent of their enterprise and use more caution in 
future, and partly from the opposition of those 
whose interest is vested in factories or machinery 
which would be rendered valueless by the intro- 


The 


duction and success of any material which should 
supersede their own manufacture. 

The man who attempts to introduce a new pro- 
cess or invention, whether it be his own invention 
or not, has a hard task before him. Even if he has 
some money and position, he will find it a slow 
process to get his invention fairly tried. He must 


coax and persuade officials and scientific men to 


take sufficient interest in his case to go out of 
their way to examine or inquire into its merits. 
He must be ready by argument to meet all degrees 
of objections and criticism,and to receive all man- 
ner of suggestions patiently and in good part, 
even if he disagrees with them. He must prepare 
and read papers at institutions and associations, 
setting forth the merits of his invention, and turn 
to account every word let fall by an authority by 
reproducing it in quotation on every suitable oc- 
casion. He must never consider anybody, how- 
ever humble his position, as not worth the trouble 
of conversion, for he never can tell to what ex- 
tent higher authorities depend on the opinions of 
others, or what value may be set on the opinion of 
any particular individual. Sometimes men of 
position may, after seeking the opinion of those 
who have the reputation before the public of 
being the highest authority on the subject, be 
finally guided in the most determined way by a 
word let fall in conversation by some comparative- 
ly obscure individual. He must be also constant- 
ly on the alert to answer any attack made on his 
case by those who have possession of the field, 
and he must fight, in fact, against the indifference, 
prejudice, or conservatism of officials on the one 
hand, and against the open opposition of vested 
interests on the other, and, finally, he must take 
quietly rebuffs aud disappointments without re- 
laxing his efforts or losing his courage. It re- 
quires, in fact, undaunted perseverance, an ex- 
cellent temper, and a good digestion to attempt to 
introduce an invention, even if a man has some 
means at his disposal ; but without such means— 
and how many inventors have been thus situated 
—it requires even more than all this to introduce 
a novelty, even though it may have the highest 
merit. 

Considering, therefore, these difficulties which 
beset the introduction of anything new under 
even advantageous circumstances, it is not aston- 
ishing that numerous inventors should have advo- 
cated for years the claims and merits of their new 
compounds or processes for insulating wires with- 
out success, and it does not at all follow that, be- 
cause they have succumbed to the ordeal they 
have had to undergo, that amongst these there 
may not be some that will crop up again, and be 
successful under some more favorable circum- 
stances. 

The difficulties which we have shadowed forth 
as those which an inventor, as a rule, has to con- 
tend with are perhaps greater in regard to the in- 
troduction of an insulating material for subma- 
rine wires than with any other invention; for 
even in the best of times, when there existed the 
competition of several telegraph companies, the 
question of whether a new material should be 
tried or not vested with a very few people. Still, 
when there existed independent companies, the 
directors and engineers had opportunities of try- 
ing new materials, and now and then availed 
themselves of them, and thus lengths of wire 
differently insulated were occasionally adopted. : 

If, however, it has always been difficult to get a 
trial of any new material for insulation in sub- 
marine telegraphy, it is still more difficult now. 
Submarine telegraph companies are now, and 


have been for many years past, got up exclusive 
ly by the large contracting companies. The con. 
tract forthe cable is signed before the company 
comes before the public, and, in fact, the directors 
that are invited to join the board, and the engi. 
neers that are appointed, even 1f they had the 
greatest desire to try any new material, have not 
the smallest opportunity of doing so. The engi. 
neer, when he accepts his appointment, accepts 
his insulating material. Thus, a telegraph com. 
pany emanating from the Telegraph Construction 
Company means gutta-percha; one from Hoop. 
er's company, india-rubber. It is true the India. 
rubber, Gutta-percha, and Telegraph Works Com. 
pany could supply gutta-percha or india-rubber: 
but, if they were promoting a new telegraph com. 
pany,it would be one of these materials that 
would have to be chosen, and the engineer of a 
telegraph company so promoted would be bound 
to one of these materials, so that, if a third mate- 
rial or compound appeared in the field,it would be 
useless for him to suggest to his directors even 
experiments on the new materia]. 

Formerly it was not 80; the directors of tele. 
graph companies such.as the Electric and Interna- 
tional Submarine Telegraph Company, and Mag. 
netic Telegraph Company, were free to use any 
material their engineers recommended, and, if 
they did not actually adopt any other than guita- 
percha on any long lengths, they at any rate at 
times tried short lengths of new materials. The 
Indian Government have thus also been free to 
employ any material they chose, and they were 
the first to give Hooper's a trial on the Ceylon, 
and afterwards on the second Persian Gulf cable, 
which was followed up by the various lines pro 
moted by the Northern Telegraph Company, and 
thus at last this material, whatever its merits and 
ultimate fate may be, has found a fair trial. li 
seems indeed as if there is little hope that any 
new material can find a trial except through Gor- 
ernment, because any concession for a new line to 
be laid by private enterprise is eagerly bid and 
contested for by the contracting firms, and accord- 
ing to the possessor the material for insulation is 
determined before the work passes to that stage 
when the engineer appears. In fact, however 
high the names of the engineers may stand ap- 
pended to a submarine telegraph company, they 
only become a guarantee that the material to be 
employed is practicable, but not at all that it is 
the best or cheapest or the most applicable for the 
particular climate in which it is to be employed. 

There has been, as we have said, a vast number 
of patents taken out for improvements in insulat- 
ing material, and although only a few of these 
have been tried, and fewer still have had any suc- 
cess, yet there has been a great advance in the in- 
sulation of wires since the first one was insulated 
for the experimental cable across the Channel in 
1850. The gutta-percha on that wire was applied 
by grooved rollers, and only one coating was used. 
After this it was applied by means of dies, and 
then came the improvement of using two coatings, 
so that the slight air-holes which occur should 
break joint. The better cleansing of the gutts- 
percha by forcing it through wire gauze by hy- 
draulic presses was also adopted. Then came, in 
1858, the application to the wire, and between the 
coatings, of a compound of Stockholm tar, resin, 
and gutta-percha, known as Chatterton's com- 
pound. The application only is patented by Chat 
terton, and the compound is patented by Wil 
loughby Smith. Compounds of gutta-percha, 
resin, and a suitable solvent are patented by Han- 
cock, and in 1848, gutta-percha dissolved in tar, & 
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xt her solvent, and resin, is patented by Bedson in 
1857. Since this time gutta-percha has been im- 
proved by Mr. Willoughby Smith, so as to give a 
smaller inductive capacity. 

In india-rubber the earliest specimens that we 
know of consisted of rubber lapped round the 
wire, the lappings being stuck together by sol- 
vents. This is first mentioned in Poole's patent 
of 1852. The application of vulcanized rubber 
for insulating wire was first patented by Good- 
year in 1852. Then West patented, in 1858, the 
process of making the lappings of pure rubber 
adhere by simply plunging the coated wire into 
boiling brine. Some miles of this wire were after- 
wards made at Silvertown, and H. Silver took a 
patent in 1859 for putting on india-rubber com- 
bined with sulphur over the pure rubber to be 
vulcanized by means of a bath of melted sulphur. 
The wire of pure rubber, unvulcanized, was tried 
a good deal, but it did not succeed, although it 
was perhaps the perseverance of C. West that 
first got rubber a trial at all. We do not think 
any of the wire covered with vulcanized rubber 
outside the pure rubber ever had much trial, for 
we can see no reason why it should not have an- 
awered. 

The difficulties of insulating with rubber were 
that the pure rubber changes slowly into a sticky 
semi-liquid resembling coal-tar, the action going 
on from the inside outwards. "This is partly said 
to be due to the action of the copper, for tinning 
the copper seems to lessen it. Vulcanization stops 
this altogether, but the sulphur acts on the cop- 
per, producing sulphuret of copper. 

When the pure rubber is used next to the wire, 
and vulcanized rubber outside, the sulphur still 
penetrates the pure rubber, vulcanizing it slight- 
ly, and attacks the copper ; but, if this is tinned, 
then this action is stopped, or at most reduced to 
a very small action on the tin. Hooper, in 1859, 
patented the application of tinfoil between the 
pure rubber and vulcanized wire, and afterwards 
employed oxyd of zinc and rubber as a separator 
between the pure rubber and the vulcanized rub- 
ber, to modify the penetration of the sulphur to 
the wire. The material thus produced gave a 
high resistance—about twenty times that of gut- 
ta-percha of the date of 1864, and a smaller elec- 
tro-atatic capacity than gutta-percha by about 25 
per cent. Since then the resistance of gutta- 
percha has been, however, nearly doubled, both by 
the Telegraph Construction Company and the 
India-rubber, Gutta-percha, and Telegraph Works 
Company. 

Wray’s compound, patented in 1858, of india- 
rubber, powdered flint, and shellac, gave very good 
results at the experiments in 1860, standing heat 
wonderfully well, but it does not seem to have been 
pushed. 

À compound, patented by Macintosh, of paraffine 
and indiacrubber never received much attention, 
and we do not know what its merits were. There 
have been, besides, innumerable compounds of 
rubber and solvents, shellac, tar, bitumen, etc., 
suggested and patented. 

Wire is now insulated at the Silvertown Works 
with pure rubber, lapped on in the usual way, and 
Covered with longitudinal strips of vulcanized 
rubber. The sulphur and rubber compound is ap- 
plied in longitudinal strips by means of a process 

which is said to make a better longitudinal joint. 
It consists in passing the wire and strips of com- 
Pound, four or five at a time, through pressing 
rollers, which have four or five grooves for the 
Wire and compound, and betweén each groove a 
Hat surface, with a flat surface also outside each 


outside groove. Thus the whole of the strip is 
squeezed into the grooves, and therefore, besides 
there being no waste, the joint is said to be better. 
This was patented by Matthew Gray and Frederick 
Hawkins in 1868. i 

The insulation, which thus consists of pure 
rubber over tinned wire, and surrounded with 
vulcanized rubber, has a higher. resistance than 
Hooper’s., Recent tests show it to have 30 per cent. 
greater resistance; its electro-static capacity is, 
however, a little higher. This may perhaps be 
improved. In any case it will be a rival to Hoop- 
er's. Some 1,000 or 1,110 miles are in proaess of 
manufacture, in the form of multiple cable for 
torpedo purposes, ordered by the Government. 
We have more to say on this subject on another 
occasion.— Engineering. 

— e 
Wire-making. 

As the process of wire-makiug and wire weaving 
may be interesting to many of our readers, we will 
give a brief description of it as conducted at the 
East Newark (N. J.) Works. l 

Copper and spelter are used in proportions differ- 
ing in accordance to the quality of the wire re- 
quired ; the copper used being the rich product of 
the Minnesota mines, which gives these goods 
their superior quality. These two metals are 
smelted together in proper crucibles, and then 
poured into long molds, producing bars five or six 
feet in length, called the “ wire bars.” These are 
annealed or softened, by heating them in a large 
furnace, and when cooled are passed through 
rollers, which extend them to bars like tire iron, 
about thirty feet in length. They are again an- 
nealed, coiled, and passed through shear rollers, 


which slit the bars into square strips similar to; 


nail rod. The process of slitting is done very ac- 
curately and rapidly, at the rate of a tun in forty 
minutes, with little or no loss in scrap, as the bars 
are previously rolled to suit the shears. These 
square rods are then pointed at one end and passed 
through a “ die " (or plate with a taper hole in it, 
large at the entrance, or back, and reduced in size 


as required at the face) The projecting end is! 


repeatedly caught by the “ grippers,” operated by 
power, and drawn through the die to a sufficient 
length to enable it being secured to a revolving 
cylinder, or drum, which, being set in motion, 
draws the wire through the die, t the same time 
winding it up into a coil. This process of anneal- 
ing and drawing is repeated, until the wire is re- 
duced to the requisite size. 

For the finer sizes of wire, the ordinary metals, 
iron and steel, will not answer the purpose of dies, 
and a peculiar metal, termed “ German plate, is 
used. Mr. Staniar states that this metal was un- 
known in this country previous to his coming, but 
that it was required to be imported from England 
with men to manipulate it. By the use of this 
metal, wire is drawn to the degree of fineness and 
uniformity requisite for being woven into wire- 
cloth as used in paper-making machinery. 

The wire-cloth is woven upon ponderous looms, 
simple in their construction, but very heavy, 
weighing over three tuns each, and standing in 
solid masonry. In these looms the cloth is woven 
seven feet in width, of from sixty to seventy 
* picks," or wires, to an inch in width, or from 
5,000 to 6,000 of these fine wires in the width re- 
quired. The weaving is done by hand, with a 
shuttle (containing & bobbin upon which the fine 
wire is wound), thrown in the ordinary way, but 
each throw with its heavy “ thud,” necessary to 
set the wire thread, would shake an ordinary loom 
to pieces in a short time. 
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The cloth is thus woven in lengths of from 25 to 
40 feet as required, and the ends neatly sewed 
together with wire, forming an endless apron, or 
belt of wire cloth, used on the Fourdrinier ma- 
chines for conveying the pulp from which paper is 
made. Upon one end of this conveyor the pulp is 
poured from an “ agitator,” or trough, the flow from 
which is regulated to suit the thickness or fineness 
of the paper required to be made. As this pulp is 
thus conveyed, the water sieves through the wire- 
cloth, and leaves the particles of pulp adhering to- 
gether, and thus commencing the first formation 
of paper.— Newark Manufacturer's Gazette. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We wish our readers to understand that, in freely publishing 
communications, we do not hold ourselves responsible for the 
opinions of our correspondents, inasmuch as we may occasion- 
ally publish views opposed to our own. 


Boiler Explosions at Less than Proof Pressures. 


Messrs. Epitors :—The letter of Mr. Woodson, 
published in your issue of the 10th instant, justly 
states the overheating of portions of heating sur- 
face uncovered by water to be one cause of ex- 
plosions at pressures below proof. 

Although not mentioned in my letter to him of 
March 11, in consequence, probably, of the fact 
that I am accustomed to consider it under the 
head of “ explosions produced by low water," I 
have no doubt that it is not an infrequent cause of 
this apparently mysterious class of explosions, 
and not improbably quite as common a cause of 
disaster under our present practice of high steam 
pressures, as is the return of the water upon sur- 
faces previously exposed and overheated. Indeed, 
in the only case of explosion which I have been 
called upon to investigate, where the cause seemed 
unmistakably to be low water, the explosion oc- 
curred from just this action ; the crown-sheet was 
weakened by overheating until no longer able to 
sustain & pressure something above one hundred 
pounds to the square inch, and finally came down, 
and the boiler was blown out of the vessel. This 
boiler had been tested as required by law, but a 
short time previous, to a pressure one-half higher 
than the working pressure at which it exploded. 

Explosions are, however, much less frequently 
caused by low water than is generally supposed. 
Engineers and firemen are too well impressed 
with the necessity of caution in that respect to 
allow danger to arise frequently from that cause. 
It may, nevertheless, be considered & well.estab- 
lished fact, that a boiler, well designed, well built 
of good material, kept under intelligent, ayste- 
matic, and frequently performed inspection, and 
cared for by an experienced, intelligent, and care- 
ful man, will never render its proprietors liable 
for damages produced by its explosion, even under 
the present law, which has been so amended as to 
allow & steam boiler, of forty-two inches diameter 
and of iron one-quarter of an inch thick, to carry 
the very high pressure of one hundred and fifty 
pounds of steam. 

When, however, the law allows a margin of 
strength much less than is prudent, and prescribes 
a defective system of inspection, and when en- 
gine-drivers and firemen are too poorly paid to 
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bring up the average of skill, intelligence, and 
trustworthiness to a proper standard among them, 
and, particularly, when the ability to render polit- 
ical services is considered an important qualifica- 
tion for the also underpaid position of inspector 
of boilers, we can hardly be surprised that we 
may read, in the papers issued this morning, of an 
explosion on the Red River which has killed sixty 
people, another on the North River destroying six 
lives, and still another fatal explosion in Massa 
chusetts. Seveuty deaths recorded in one day 
from three different explosions, at points hundreds 
of miles apart, are a sad commentary upon our 
laws, and upon the callousness of the public, pro- 
fessional as well as non-professional, in this 
matter. 

English boiler manufacturers put into the shells 
of high-pressure boilers iron of nearly double the 
thickness prescribed by our laws. 

Our own iron-bridge builders of good standing 
contract to give their bridges a breaking strength 
six times the maximum working load. Our law 
permits, in a case in which a wide margin of safe- 
ty is far more necessary, in the construction of 
boilers for steamboats, a factor of safety very 
much less, and which practically is reduced in old 
boilers to one and a half,as the strength of the 
boiler decreases by wear and tear, and approaches 
the proof pressure applied by the inspector. 
Where no good engineer would hesitate to recom- 
mend a greater factor of safety than that consid- 
ered proper in bridge building, our law makes it 
much less—seriously less. The board of super- 
vising inspectors of steamboats should properly 
relieve us of the danger by securing proper legis- 
lation; but, although they have already done 
much, it seems very probable that, attacked by a 
powerful and interested party, and unsustained 
by an intelligent and active public seatiment, the 
good may be undone and further improvement put 
quite out of the question. 

I think, with Mr. Woodson, as does, I presume, 
every experienced engineer, that it is very impor. 
tant that every boiler should be so designed as to 
secure a good circulation of water throughout. I 
have in preparation, by request of the Treasury 
Department, a paper upon the subject of steam- 
boiler legislation and management which will, 
shouid I be able to find time to make it so, be 
quite exhaustive, and will, I presume, be pub- 
lished. Ihope that your correspondent will find 
it of interest. Respectfully yours, 


R. H. THURSTON. 


STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
HOBOKEN, N. J., April 12, 1872. 


New Mode of making Sheet-iron. 

DURING the past two or three years, several pro- 
cesses have been devised in this country for 
the manufacture of so-called Russia sheet-iron. 
Among the very latest of these is that patented 
by William Rogers, of Apollo, Pa., a sketch of 
which we give below, as of interest in connection 
with what appears to be a growing, although new, 
industry among us. 

The inventor takes a good article of wrought- 
iron, and, by means of suitable rolls, rolls it into 
sheets of a “gauge” twenty-two to twenty-four. 
It is then coated or otherwise covered on the sur- 
face df each sheet with particles of charcoal of 
about the size of a grain of wheat, taking care to 
have these particles evenly spread over the entire 
sheet, completely covering the surface with them. 
There is then laid another sheet of iron upon this 
first sheet, and, in like manner, its upper surface 
covered with like particles of charcoal. The ope- 
rator thus continues to place sheet upon sheet, 
covering the upper surface of each until is formed 
a pack of about forty sheets. The edges are then 
clamped in the usual manner for forming packs of 
sheet-iron, and the pack then placed in the heat- 
ing furnace, with the under sheet of the pack 
resting upon a bottom plate. There is then placed 
around the edges of the pack wood which has 
been thoroughly soaked and saturated with water, 
forming & protecting wall of wood. The mouth 
of the furnace is then closed so as to prevent the 
admission of air into it. The fire is then started 
in the fire-chamber, using wood as the fuel. After 
the fire has become completely ignited, the dam- 
per is lowered so as to retain the heat, smoke, 
and gases of the fire in the furnace. After the 
iron has been subjected to the action of the heat, 
smoke, and gases of the furnace until each sheet 
in the pack has become red, which will require 
about two hours, the pack is removed from the 
furnace and subjected to the action of a“ steam- 
hammer,” or other concussive or impinging force, 
for the purpose of working the oxyd which has 
been formed on the surfaces of the sheets into 
the body of each sheet. The pack is then un- 
packed and repacked in the same manner as in 
forming the first pack, taking care to bring the 
center sheets of the pack to the outside of the 
pack, and the outside sheets to the inside, thus 
interchanging consecutively the center sheets. 
The pack is again subjected to heat in the heating 
furnace in the same manner as in the first pack. 
It is then removed from the furnace, and again 

subjected to a hammering or other force, as in the 
| first instance. This packing, heating, and hammer- 
ing process is repeated four or five times, which 
will, as a general rule, sufficiently work into the 
iron the oxyd formed on the surfaces of the sheets 
at each heatiog of the pack, and give it the neces- 
sary finish and polish. The sheets are then 
trimmed by the shearing process, and passed 
through the annealing oven one sheet after the 
other. The passing of the sheets through the 
length of the oven will be sufficient to anneal and 
properly color them. The sheets are now finished 
and are in a merchantable condition. 

The inventor has found that, by submitting 
sheet-iron to the process hereinbefore described, 
its body becomes tough and pliable, and that its 
surfaces are provided with an oxydized coating 
which is also tough and pliable and not liable to 
crack or scale off, and that the sheets are provided 
with a smooth and polished surface which is not 
liable to rust. 

It has also been found by experiments that iron 
scales and other metallic oxyds may be combined 


with the charcoal in Covering the surfaces of the 
sheets, in forming the pack for the furnace, and 
that such combination answers as a good substi. 
tute for the charcoal alone. But it will be found 
that the use of charcoal without combining it with 
other matter will be sufficient to produce the 
desired result when it is used in the manner her. 
inbefore described. 

It is also found that the edges of the pack mar 
be protected by the use of clay or other earthy and 
mineral matter, moistened with water so as 10 
make it adhesive, and they answer as a substitute, 
in many respects, for the wood protection herein. 
before described. But experience shows tha: 
wood soaked and thoroughly saturated in water i; 
the best protection for the edges of the pack. 

The inventor states that he wishes it clearly 
understood that he is aware that charcoal has been 
placed between the sheets of a pack of sheet-iron 
prior to subjecting it to a hammering or rolling 
process. Also, that sheet-iron, after having its aur. 
faces cleaned or scoured so as to remove the scale 
or oxyd from it, has been heated so as to forma 
delicate surface of oxyd on the sheet-iron after 
such cleaning, and then subjected to a rolling or 
hammering process. But he does not claim thes: 
latter processes as forming any part of the inven. 


tion or process. 
— . 


NEW AMERICAN PATENTS. 


WE give, as follows, notices of some of the most 
interesting inventions for which Letters-Patent of 
the United States have recently been issued :— 


Rotary ENGINE.—J. J. Clark and B. Clark, 
Elgin, III. - April 9.—The most distinguished fea. 
ture of this improvement is found in the use of an 
elliptical ring provided with steam.porta, and ar. 
ranged within the cylinder of a rotary steam-euzine. 
so as to be held outward against the inner circum- 
ference of the cylinder at opposite points, and in- 
ward against the rotary piston-head at oppi 
points. Among additional features is the elliptical 
ring having steam-ports, as combined with sliding 
pistons in a rotary piston-head. 

DISTRIBUTING ELECTRICITY FOR GAS.LIGHTIN: 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES.—S. Gardiner, Jun, 
New York City.—Aprü 9.—'This inventor claims 
the manner of supplying to a city electricity cou- 
ducted through main wires, having laterals rut- 
ning into dwellings and other requisite places. 
Also, the use of registers, suitably constructed 
and arranged. Also, a general local battery fo: 
supplying electricity through main and lateri 
wires as specified. 

GRINDING MILL.—J. G. Lane and W. J. Lane, 
Millbrook, N. Y.—Apru 9.— The gist of this in 
vention is found in the combination with mil- 
plates, with concentric rings of teeth fitted t 
rotate between each other, of tangential or radia 
grooves made shallower as they approach the 
periphery of the plates. 


CONSTRUCTION OF OVENS FOR Bakrns-l. 
Chatain, Washington, D. C.—April 9.—This is : 
removable oven, constructed of rabbeted bricks held 
in position by iron frames, and connected together 
by bolts. There is also claimed the combination 
of an iron foundation and upper frame of suitable 
construction with interposed bricks, rabbeted ai 
their edges, so as to form a light and strong oven. 


SPLICE-PIECE FOR RAILWAY RaAILS.—R. French. 
Seymour, Conn. April 9.—This device is made ef 
two pieces welded together at the base of the rib. 
and having a slot or unjointed portion underneati 
the seat of the rail. The inventor also claims in 
connection with a bar rolled out in appropriate 
shape, and from which pieces to form the splice 
are cut, a swell or enlargement to forma welding 
surface, as well as & gauge to the extent of die 
welded surface. 


MACHINE FOR MAKING RUBBER Hose.—!. Mur 
phy, New York City.— April 9.—This machine i5 
so constructed as to revolve a mandrel between 
a sliding table and two lines of rollers It sl 
includes a mechanism for transmitting 8 posttve 
revolving motion to the lines of rollers from the | 


MEssrs. EDITORS :—The notice you made in 
the AMERICAN ARTISAN a few weeks since, that 
I desired manufacturers and inventors to mail me 
their circulars, catalogues, price-lists, etc., has 
brought to my table a mags of such printed matter 
from all parts of the United States, as well as 
from several points in Europe; the result 
demonstrating the fact that the AMERICAN AR- 
TISAN is attentively read, and its suggestions 
judged worthy of consideration. These catalogues, 
etc., will enable me to reply to numerous inqui. 
ries as to the place of manufacture of many 
articles I have hitherto been unable to locate. 


Very truly yours, WM. Foster DODGE. 
OFFICE OF THE MANUFACTURERS’ GAZETTE, 
NEWARK, N. J., April 11, 1872. 


— 9 4—— — 

THE oft.stricken city of Antioch, in Syria, has 
again been partially destroyed by an earthquake. 
One thousand five hundred inhabitants lost their 
lives, and the survivors are in great distress. 
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liding motion of the table, consisting of a rack | when the polarity of the type-wheel is changed by 
zear-wheel, and a swivel, or their equivalents. | reversing the electrical current. Also, the ar- 
Also, & system of rollers capable of being raised | rangement of the type-wheel upon an arbor run- 
ind lowered, and having a positive revolving | ning through a coil,and provided with a swinging 
motion transmitted to them by the sliding-table. |clamp or feed to move the type-wheel, in combina- 
Gas APPARATUS.—J. H. Steiner, Cincinnati, | tion with an electro-magnet that operates the said 
Ohio. April 9.—Among the more notable pecu- | means of moving the type-wheel. 
liarities of this apparatus is a reservoir for con-| VULCANIZED RUBBER TuniNG.—T. J. Mayall, 
taining dilute acid, arranged in such relation with | Boston, Mass.— April 9.—' This new article of manu- 
a retort or series of retorts which contain metallic | facture consists in an india-rubber hose or tubing, 
turnings as to supply the dilute acid automatical- | made with fluting or other ornamental configura. 
ly to one or more of the retorts as required. Also, tion in relief upon its exterior. 
the arrangement of the reservoir and retorts in| Doon caro FOR RAILROAD-CARS.— Charles Gra- 
such wise that the weakened or waste acid and | ham, Kingston, Pa. April 16.—This invention 
water can, after use, be returned to the reservoir or | consists in the combination of a hook-ended lever- 
discharged from the apparatus automatically. | like catch, pivoted within a shell which is to be 
Also, the arrangement of the carbureter within | secured to the floor of the car, and is actuated by 
tlie reservoir. a spring, with a roller supported in a suitable 
HARVESTER.—C. B. Wolgemuth, Mount Joy,|bearing-piece which is to be secured to the lower 
Pa. April 9.—This invention is characterized by | part of the door, whereby a very cheap and effec- 
the combination of a reaper platform, its drag, tive catch is produced which is automatic in its 
and rear supporting-bars, and their connections | operation. 


with the same rock-shaft and a single lever, the MACHINE FOR TRANSMITTING MOTION IN VA- 
whole arranged for supporting and raising or|mrovs DrRECTIONS.—Charles P. Grout, New York 
lowering the inner end of the platform. City —April 16.—This invention consists, firstly, 

METHOD OF DRESSING FLOUR.—B. Barter, Fari-|in the novel construction and arrangement for 
bault, Minn.— April 9.—Aside from certain minor | transmitting power of a friction-wheel, so arranged 
features, the most prominent in this improvement | in contact with a driving-wheel having a rim of 
isthe method of dressing flour by means of an|circular form in its transverse section that it is 
upper shaker, provided with cloth of different | capable of swinging over said rim either in a di- 
fineness, arranged transversely for grading and {rection parallel with the planes of rotation of said 
bolting, and a lower shaker, divided into longitu-|driving-wheel or transversely thereto, and still 
dinal sections, with cloth of the same fineness in| remain in contact with said rim, so that it ma 
each section, but differing in fineness from each | always have rotary motion transmitted to it; suc 
other, for receiving the different grades of flour,| swinging movement of the said friction-wheel 
in connection with a fan or its equivalent for pro- | permitting it to transmit motion by suitable gear- 
ducing an air current. ing to a shaft which is capable of swinging in 

COMPRESSION VALVE.—E. Bourne, Pittsburg, | Various directions relatively to the shaft of the 
Pa.—April 9.—This invention comprises facing, driving-wheel. The invention also consists in cer- 
inclosing, or otherwise protecting the elastic pad, | tain novel arrangements of shafting, gearing, and 
packing material, or substance interposed between | connections whereby rotary motion may be trans- 
a compression valve and its seat, by means of a mitted through shafts, while the angles at which 
thin flexible metallic plate, box, covering, or en-|8uch shafts are placed to each other may be 
velope. varied at pleasure. 


MACHINE FOR CUTTING LOAF SuGAR.—P. O. UNS S Gok SNR 
Brunjes, New York City.—Aprw 9.—This improve- New British War Vessel. 
je embraces a novel arrangement of two fol-| "Tug Thunderer, a British war vessel just 
owers moving on a common platform at right . : i 
angles toward each other, one advancing while launched, is a monitor based upon the A gi 
models, but with variations introduced with a 


the other retreats, and vice versa, in combination 

with two sets of saws acting in conjunction with | view of removing the more objectionable features 

Ke follower. 5 M of the monitor system. Thus, instead of having 
ACHINE FOR CALENDERING PAPER.—T. B. De as low a freeboard as possible, a height of four 

Forest, Birmingham, Conn.—Apri 9.—This is a feet six inches has been allotted to the hull above 

the water-line; the turrets, instead of being ex- 


calender for paper in which one or more of the 

rolls are constructed and provided with mechanism 
posed, are protected by a powerful breastwork ; 
and, instead of being constructed upon as small a 


to impart to the said one or more rolls a longitu- 
dinal and reciprocating movement combined with 
5 5 5 San F . |scale as possible, she has been built on a scale 
co, Cal. April Tits proosa Oe m k Srii. sufficient to enable her to carry the unprecedented 
cial stone comprises, first, the preparation of a|8rmament of four 35-tun guns, with the capacity 
material composed of lime or cement and sand, of storing during a voyage the extraordinary sup- 
moistened with a previously prepared bituminous | ply of 1,750 tuns of coal. With such capabilities 

as these, she has a burden of 4,500 tuns, a length 

of 285 feet, and an extreme breadth of 6216 feet; 

and, large as these proportions are, one of the few 


or asphaltic solution ; secondly, the molding of 

the material thus prepared and moistened ; thirdly, 

the drying of the same; and, fourthly, the com- 
defects the Committee of Ships’ Designs find in 
her is that she is not large enough, and that in 
future such vessels should be built upon a larger 


plete saturation of the stone thus prepared with 
silicates after it has been thus molded and dried. 

scale than either the Thunderer or the Devasta- 
tion. 


meter, while two men and a boy, changing twice 
a day after a ten hours’ shift, can drive, by the 
help of the boring machine, seven meters a month, 
at a cost of 80 francs per meter. The cost for com- 
pressing the air necessary for two machines by a 
6 horsepower steam-engine was per current 
meter, for coals, 26°78 francs; oil, 0°42 franc; 
wages, 8:65 francs; and these amounts, added to 
the expenses for the work in th» mine, leave a 
saving of 38°37 francs per current meter.” 


The Brooklyn Park. 

WORK is progressing in the Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Already eight miles of walks 
are completed, and from twelve to fourteen miles 
of drain and water-pipes have been laid, and a new 
bridge of béton coignet is nearly completed. The 
large lake, containing some fifty-four acres, and 
which was barely completed at the close of the 
last season, is now being filled with water, for 
which purpose the pump in the large well is at 
work constantly, pumping at the rate of 700,000 
gallons in twenty-four hours. The quantity of 
water which will be daily required during warm 
weather to keep a pond of this size at a uniform 
level to offset evaporation alone will be something 
like 400,000 gallons. In addition to this amount, 
which will be substantially a constant quantity dur- 
ing the months of May (in part), June, July, August, 
and September, the puddling of the lake, from 
the nature of the material, is not entirely imper- 
meable, and the consequent infiltration will 
require a considerable additional supply to make 
good this deticiency, which will, of course, de- 
crease as the bottom *' tightens." 

The operations of this great well at the Park 
are not uninteresting. A constant flow of water is 
being pumped through the Park water-courses 
into the lake, and is the water from the drainage 
of the southern slope of this locality, intercepted 
at a level of thirteen and a half feet (mean high 
tide being the datum plan) on its way to the sea, 
This well substantially supplies all the water 
required on the Park for useful and ornamental 
purposes.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

— $ «——— 
French Floating Steam Fire-engines. 

ACCORDING to Engineering, the French Govern- 
ment have ordered from England three steam 
floating fire-engines of quick speed and light 
draught for the port of Marseilles, and a trial was 
lately made with the first one of these three on 
the Thames. The float measures 45 feet in 
length, 4 feet 6 inches in depth, and has 8 feet 
beam. She draws 2 feet of water forward and 2 
feet 10 inches aft, and is fitted with twin screws, 
driven by a pair of inverted cylinder engines act- 
ing independently. Steam is supplied to the pro- 
pelling as well as to the pumping engines by 
a Field boiler. The pumps have a combined 
power of about 1,000 gallons per minute, a very 
large delivery for a float of such small size. 

— $ 4——— 

A FEW days ago there arrived in New York City, 
by way of the Union Pacific Railroad, a car-load 
of fresh roll butter weighing 20,328 pounds, most 
of it done up in a neat, compact form, enveloped 
in snow-white linen, and packed in brine in iron- 
bound tierces. The butter has been on the road 
twenty-three days, and has the rich yellow appear- 
ance and delicate flavor of our June dairy. This 
is the first consignment of butter ever received in 
New York from the Pacific States, and will have 
a decided result on the market, as it is not two 
years ago that we sent more than double this 
quantity to California. 


CAR-COUPLING.—P. G. Gardiner, New York 
City—April 9.—This improved car coupling is 
constituted by a compressing or reacting spring, 
constructed and arranged in or upon the throat or 
base of the jaw or of the coupling or buffer-hook, 
suitably constructed and arranged so as to be self- 
coupling, and to maintain a constant elastic press- 
ure between the connecting parts of the coupling 
and buffer-hooks when the cars are coupled. 


SUPPLYING STEAM TO TRAVELING ENGINES.— 
E. Lamm, New Orleans, La.— April 9.—The novel- 
ty of this invention consists in the employment, 
as a motive power in propelling cars, of highly 
heated water from which steam is carried off and 
worked, said highly heated water being contained 
In a reservoir disconnected from the boiler where 
it is heated and carried on or by the cars in the 
propulsion of which it is to be used. 


PRINTING TELEGRAPH,—G, Little, Rutherford 
Park, N. J. April 9.—Of the more essential fea- 
tures of this invention may be noted the use of an 
iron type-wheel, polarized by an induction coil, in 
combination with a magnet to effect the impression 


— — 
Rock boring Machine. 

A GERMAN machine for rock-boring, worked by 
compressed air and tested by several years of 
practical working, is thus described: — 

“The machine is constructed as light as possi- 
ble, and weighs only 95 lbs., the cylinder and 
slide-valve being made of brass, all other parts of 
cast steel. It works with a pressure of 1 to 
11$ atmospheres, and makes from 350 to 400 blows 
a minute. At the mine Altenberg, a level was 
formerly driven in quartzy dolomite, with many 
cavities, by two men who changed every eight 
hours, and who could not advance more than three 
meters per month, at a cost of 194:88 francs per 
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wenty cents extra to pay postage. 

To every person who remits as a club subscription 
of not less than eight dollars at the above low rates, we will 
send free by mal! a copy of 507 MECHANICAL MOvEMENTs,” 
aod an additional copy for every additional eight dollars. 


Specimen Copies Sent Free.: 


Apprrss BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 


Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
189 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


United States and Foreign 


PATENT AGENCY. 


Messrs. Brown, Cooxns & Co., Proprietors of the AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN, offer their best services to Inventors, as 
Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents, Mr. Henry T. 
Brown, of this firm, has had more than ¢é-centy-four years’ ex- 
perience in that profession, both in this country and Europe, 


and his long practice has made him personally known to 


thousands of Inventors and Patentees. The applications for 
the Patents upon many of the greater and more important In- 
ventions of the present century have been prepared by him. 


Messrs. Brown, Coons & Co., besides having had the long 
experience without which it is impossible to properly advise 


Inventors in matters relating to applications for Patents and 
all proceedings before the ! atent Office g owing out of sueh 
applications, and to properly prepare the documents neces 


sary for such applications and proceedings, have such facill- 


ties for the transaction of all branches of the business of Pa 
tent Attorneys as enable them to promise an absolute cer- 
tainty of success in their efforts to obtain Letters-Patent for 
Inventions which are really new and useful. The best evi- 
dence of the manner in which the business is performed is 
that the AMERICAN ARTISAN PATENT AGENCY,” 
during the six years of its existence, has been the most suc- 
cessful inslitution of the kind ever established. 


INVITATION TO INVENTORS. 


The principal Office of Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. is at 
189 Broadway, New York, opposite John Street, where all 
Inventors—whether resident or temporarily sojourning in 
the city—are invited to visit them. In most instances, no 
model or drawing of an Invention will be necessary on the 
first interview, as a mere oral. description by the visitor will 
ordinarily suffice to convey such a knowledge of his inven- 
tion as will enable Messrs. Brown, Coomss & Co. to definite- 
ly determine whether a machine or process is new or old— 


patentable or not. 


Messrs. Brown, Coomzs & Co. are prepared to furnish to 
persons residing at a distance from New York—free of charge 
ritten opinions as to whether Inventions contain any fea- 
tures of patentable novelty ; to do this they simply require a 
sketch or rough model of the Machine or other Invention 
that is supposed to be new, together with a brief description 
of the same; and as soon as possible thereafter a letter of the 
best advice is mailed to the person desiring the information. 
These opinions are formed from their own mature experience, 
and may generally be relied upon. In some few instances, 
however, it may be desirable to have a preliminary examina- 
tion made in the United States Patent Office in Washington, 
in which city Messrs. Brown, Coons & Co. have a Branch 
Office for the transaction of such business as can only be sa- 
tisfactorily performed in that city. For this extra service the 
small fee of $5 is payablein advance. 


EXPENSES OF OBTAINING PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS 
AND DESIGNS UNDER THE 


NEW PATENT LAW. 


In making application under the new law of 1870 fora 
United States Patent for an Invention, the first instalment of 
the Government fee is $15, which sum—together with fifty 
cents revenue stamp-tax on the power-of-attorney—4s payable 
in advance on applying for the Patent, and $20 additional are 
due to the Government when the Letters-Patent are allowed. 
The agency fee charged by Messrs. Brown, Coons & Co. is 
from $25 upward, according to the I. bor involved, but in all 
cases their charges will be as moderate as possible for the 
preparation of drawings and all necessary documents. This 
fee is not payable until after the application has been pre- 
pared and the case is ready to be rent to Washington, and it 
includes all necessary services performed by Messrs. Brown, 
Coomss & Co. through their Branch Office in Washington, to 
secure the 8; eedy and certain issue of the Patent. 

Patents for Designs can be obtained at a lees cost than Pa- 
tents for Inventions, but theso Patents only cover novelty of 
shape or configuration. They can be obtained for three and 
a half, seven, or fourteen years. The Government fees are 
payable in one sum in advance, and are $10 for three and a 
half years, $15 for seven years, and $30 for fourteen years. 
Meser . Brown, Coomps & Co.'s agency charges on Design 
Patents vary from $15 to $25. The Patent Office does not 
require models for Design Patents. 


NO EXTRA FEES. 


A leading feature of Messrs. Brown, Osomps & Co.'s mode 
of doing business is that, exeept under some extraordinary 
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and unusual circumstances, no extra charges are made in coy 
Of rejection and subsequent successful prosecution. 
CAVEATS. 

Before an Inventor has completed his machine or improve. 
ment, he can cause a description of it—accompanied bra 
drawing, if necessary, and illustrating his invention so far u 
it is perfected—to be made and deposited in the “ secret "a 
chives ” ofthe Patent Office as a caveat,” which entitle 
him to receive notice, during the next year, of any applica. 
tion for patent made by another person on a similar invention, 
and gives him the opportunity to contest Priority of inva. 
tiou with such other person. The Government fee on 4 ta. 
veat, under the new law, is $10, and Messrs. Brows, Cons 
& Co.’s charge for preparing all necessary papers is from $16 
to $15. Caveats can only be filed by citizens of the Unite 
States, or foreigners who have resided in this country for 
one year and made oath of their intention to become Citizens, 


REJECTED APPLICATION 8, EXTENSIONS, RE-IS8UES, 
INFRINGEMENTS. 

Mesers. Brown, Coon Rs & Co. also give special attention 
to the prosecution of applications for Patents which have 
been rejected in the hands of other attorneys ; also, to the 
extension of expiring Letters- Patent, and to the redes of de- 
fective Letters-Patent, in all of which branches of business 
thay have been eminently successful. They also give opi. 
nions on the infringement of Patents. 


MODELS, SPECIMENS, ETC. 

No models are required for design-patents, and in other 
cases it is left to the discretion of the Commissioner of Ps 
tents whether he will require a model; but In order to enable 
the model to be dispensed with, the drawings require to be 
very full and plain, and the specification to be prepared with 
great care and skill, and it will be more than ever necessary 
that the inventor should employ & thoroughly competentat. 
torney. Mesers. Brown, Coomss & Co. will, whenever de. 
sired, and if it is possible to do 80, obtain the permission of 
the Commissioner of Patents to dispenee with a model. This, 
in many cases, will save the inventor much trouble and er- 
pense in obtaining the patent; but we recommend, as a gen- 
eral rule, that a model should accompany the application. 
Models, when required, must be neatly and substantially 
made of hard wood or metal—or if of soft wood must be 
painted or varnished ; they should not exceed one foot ia 
any of their dimensions. 

Applications for Patents on Compositions of Matter require 
to be accompanied by epecimens of the ingredients and of 
the composition. 

To enable Messrs. Brown, CoowBs & Co. to properly pro- 
ceed with any application, the models—when required—or 
specimens should be placed in their hands along with the 
Government fee, or the first installment thereof, at the fru 
stage of theapplication. The models or gamples may be for- 
warded to Messrs. Brown, Coomzs & Co. by express, care- 
fully boxed, and money may be sent by. expresa, by check or 
draft, or by post-office money order. 


FOREIGN PATENTS. 

The facilities of Messrs. Bnowx, Coomns & Co. for obtair- 
ing Patents in the various European countries are equal, If 
not superior, to those of any other house in the United States. 
With regard to their qualifications for euch business, it need 
only be stated that Mr. Brown has had the preparation of 
more European applications than any other person in this 
country. Messrs. Brown, Coomns & Co. have their own 
agencies 1n the principal capitals of Europe. A circular re- 
lating to Foreign Patent business will be furnished free on 
application personally or by mail. 


TRADE-MARKS. 

One of the provisions of the new law is that for the protec- 
tion of TRADE-MARKS by registration in the United States 
Patent Office. Heretofore, Trade-marks—except ao far as par- 
ticular designs could be patented— were only protected ins 
loose and uncertain manner by the State courts; but now 
the United States offers definite and certain protection for 
the term of thirty years, at a fee of $25. Messrs. Brown, 
Coomss & Co. obtain these protections upon the most res 
sonable terms, according to the nature of the case. 


CANADIANS AND OTHER FOREIGNERS. 

The new Patent Law removes all restrictions which have 
heretofore existed against Canadians and other foreigners, er- 
cept as to the filing of Caveats. Inhabitants of Canada miy 
now obtain Patents by payment of the same Government fees 
as are required from American citizens. 

Any further information that may be desired on any mst 
ter relating to Patents, or to the new Patent Law, will be 
cheerfully given to any person applying personally or by 


letter to 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO, 
SOLICITORS OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS, 
No. 190 Bneaswar, Nsw Yous. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


BAND SAW MACHINES. 


FIRST & PRYIBIL, 
452, 454,456 Tenth Avenue, New Tork.“ 


BOILERS. 
T. BABBITT 


64 to 74 Washington street, New York. 
ALLEN ENGINE WORKS, 
One Hundred and Thirtieth and One Hundred and 
Thirty-firat Streets, New York. 
HARRISON BOILER WORKS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


—  ! 
EMERY WHEELS AND GRINDERS. 


THE TANITE Co., 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 
UNION STONE Co., 
29 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


ENQINES, 


ALLEN ENGINE-WORKS, 

130th and 131st streets, New York. 
DELAMATER IRON-WORKS, 

Foot West Thirteenth street, New York. 
HOADLEY, J. C. & CO., 

Lawrence, Mass. 


HOISTINO MACHINERY. 


OTIS BROTHERS, 

344 Broadway, New York. 
W. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 

414 Water Street, New York. 


HYDRAULIC JACKS AND PUNCHES. 


24 Columbia Street, New York. 


MACHINISTS' TOOLS AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY. 


THE PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


MOLDING MACHINES. 
A. 8. & J. GEAR & CO., 


56 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass. 


PATTERN LETTERS AND FIQURES. 
KNIGHT BROTHERS, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y 

PATTERNS AND MODELS. 


WM. BURROWS 
90 Fulton Street, New York. 


PULLEY BLOCKS, 


HARRISON BOILER-WORKS (Weston's Patent), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GUILD & GARRI 


B 
W.D. AN is 
414 Water Street, New York. 


ROAD LOCOMOTIVES AND STEAMERS. 


D. D. WILLIAMSON (Thomson), 
N Broadway, New York. 


STEAM HAMMERS. 
R. DUDGEON, 
24 Columbia Street, New York 


SUGAR MACHINERY. 
GUILD & GARRISON 
Williamsburg, N. Y. 


TUBE EXPANDERS. 
R. DUDGEON, 


* 24 Columbia Street, New York. 


WOOD-WORKINQ MACHINERY. 

R. BALL & CO. 

Worcester, Mass. 
J. A. FAY & CO., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A.8.& J. GEAR & CO.. 

# 56Sudbury street, Boston, Mass., and Concord, N. Hi 

WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON, 

Worcester, Mass. 
RICHARDSON, MERIAM & CO., 

"07 Liherty straat, Naw Vort 
MoBETH, BENTEL X MARGEDANT, 

Ba milton, O. 


Advertisements. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 


TWENTY CENTs per line, inside. 
THIRTY CENTS per line, outside 


No extra charge for Cuts. 
ILLIAMSON'S ROAD-STEAMER HAULS 


ten to twenty tuns on an ordinary road. 
WILLIAMSON'8 STEAM-PLOW plows at the rate of two acres 
ber hour. For particulars address D. D. WILLIAMSON, 
1 to 26* Box 1809, or 32 Broadway, New York City. 


Right words make a line. 


RICHARDSON, MERIAM & co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE LATEST IMPROVED PATENT 


Daniels & Woodworth Planing Machines, 
Matching, Sash and Molding, Tenon- 
ing, ortising, Boring, Shaping, 
ertical and Circular Re-Saw- 
ing Machines, Saw Mills, 

i Saw Arbors, Scroll Saws, 
ee Cut-off, and Rip Saw Machines, Spoke 
and Wood Turnin athes, and various 
other kinds of Wood-working 
Machinery. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST8 SENT ON APPLICATION. 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Warehouse, 107 Liberty Street, New York. 
25-- Vol. 11 


OHN E. BENDIX, PATTERN AND MODEL 


Maker, Room No. 13, New Haven Railroad Freight 
apos, entrance in Franklin Street, opposite the Tombs, New 
or 


Models of any Designin Wood or Metal. 

Grates, Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces 
ride made at the shortest notice, and 
erms. 

Particular attention paid to Iron Architectural and Plum- 
ber's Patterns. 1 Vol 14 tf 


Design-Patents. 


Under the new law aliens as well as citizens can obtain de- 


and Machinery 
on reasonable 


sign-patents for from three-and-a-half to fourteen years at an 
expense of from ten to thirty dollars fer Government fees, and 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollarsfor agency charges ; making 
a totalcost of from twenty-five to fifty-five dollars. These 
patents cover all novelties of form or configuration of articles 


of manufacture. No model is necessary fora design-patent. 


5O7 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS!!! 
, NO MACHINIST should be without a copy of 
“Five HUNDRED AND SEVEN MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS.” 
This isby far the largest illustrated Table of Movements ever 
made. Published by; BROWN, COOMBS & Co., 189 Broadway, 
New York. Price $1. By mail, 12 cents extra. 


— 


MACHINERY, 
Safes, and Mechanical Supplies, 


A. S. & J. GEAR & CO. 
b6 to 62 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 


ENT, GOODNOW & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


PUBLISHERS OF ‘“ PATENT STAR, sell Patent Rights and 
Goods of all kinds. 
Orders solicited. Agents wanted. 
Send stamp for copy. 


"AMERICAN ARTISAN." 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THIS JOURNAL, each forming a 
valuable book ofreference.arenow forsale. 
VOL. I.,'*OrLDSEkRIES'—May,1864,to May, 1865--$8 50. 
VOL. I., NEW SzgRIES'—May to Nov., 1865—$10. 
Vou. II., New Serizgs’’—Nov., 1865, to May, 1866—$2 50. 
VoL.III. New SERIEs’’—May to Nov.,1866—$2 50. 
VOL.IV.,'NzwSERIES"—Nov.,1866,to June,1867—$3. 
VoL. V.,"NzwSzRIES'—July to Dec.,1867—$2 50. 
VOL. VI.,"NEWSERIES"—Jan.to June,1868—$2 50. 
VOL. VII.,“ NEWSRRIES''—July to Dec., 1868—$250. 
VoL. VIII., NEw SERIEs’’—Jan.to June,1869—$2 50. 
VoL. IX.,“ NEw Sgerizs’’—July to Dec.,1869—$2 50. 
VoL. X., NEw SgRIES"—Jan.to June, 1870—$2 50. 
VOL. XI., New SERIES"—July to Dec.,1870—$2 50. 
VoL. XII.,“ New SERIES ”—Jan. to June, 1871—$2 50. 
VOL. XIII., New SERIES "—July to Dee., 1871—$2 50. 
COVERS for the AMERICAN ARTISAN,” $1; sent by mail, $1 12. 


Address— 
BROWN, COOMBS & CO, 
‘Publishers of the “ AMERICAN ARTISAN ” 
189 Broadway, New York. 
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WN 


Molding, Mortising, 
> TENONING AND SHAPING 
MACHINES. 


Band Saws, Scroll Saws, 


PLANING & MATCHING 
MACHINES, ETC., 
For Railroad, Car & Agri- 
cultural Shops. Superior 

to any in use. 


p 


„A.F 


For Description, 


Y & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Price-lists, etc 


P U M P S a the Best and - [n 


CENTRIFUGAL POWER PUMP 

ever invented, with overwhelming testimony in its favor, 
(15 ager of letters, over 300 references), send for new and illus- 
trated pamphlet (40 pages—free) to 
ow neon 3 - 

aldwinsville, N. Y. 
m a. aud Mo Riego, ENIN vd 3 the First Pre- 

uisiana State Fair, Ove 

all Centrifugal Pumps exhibited. rae eee ore vole 


Patent Band-Saw Machine 


Of the most approved kinds, of vari 
ous sizes, to saw bevel as well as 
square, without inclining the table, 
by FIRST & PRYIBIL, 461, 463, and 465 
est Fortieth Street, corner of Tenth 
avenue, New York. Price $250, $275. 
$350, and $400. Three hundred ma- 
chines of our own make in operation. 
Send for circular. Manufacture, also, 
an improved saw-filing apparatus, 
price $30. Have also on hand a large 
stock of the best FRENCH BAND-SAW 


7 BLADES. 
1 to 26 Vol. 14 


ORTABLE STEAM ENGINES—COMBINING 


the maximum of efficiency, durability, and economy with 

e minimum of weight and price. They are widely and favora- 

bly known, more than 1000 being in use. All warranted satisfac- 

tory or no sale. Ducere circulars sent on application. Ad- 
dress J. C. HOADLEY & CO.. Lawrence, Mass. Vol 14 


FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS, 


BY HENRY T. BROWN. 


This is by far the most comprehensive collection of mechan! 
cal movements ever published, and the arrangement of the 
illustrations and descriptive letter-press—which is entirely 
new—makes it more convenient tor reference than any other 
collection. It is the cheapest book on practical mechanics 
ever published. Price ONE DOLLAR. By ma11.12 cents extra. 

A liberal discount allowed to canvassers. The sale in all the 
manufacturing cities, towns, and villages in the United States 
and Canada can be made so large as to render it highly remu- 
nerative to any enterprising persons who will undertake to 


canvass for it in those places. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


„A peculiarly handy little manual.“ Reto York Times. 

„One ofthe most interesting publications of the presen 
year."— City Item, Philadelphia. 

"Weshould place this book in the hands of every inventor 
and mechanic.’ —Am. Journal of Mining. 

' A valuable book for mechanies."— Mining and Scientific 
Press. 

“ Artisans, inventors, and students should get the work. 
— Chronicle, Pittsburg, Pa. 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Publishers, 


Office of the“ AMERICAN ARTISAN," 


No. 189 Broadway, New York. 
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ANDREWS’ 


Centrifugal Pump. 


Can show 25 per cent. advantage over anf Centri- 
Jugal Pump in Use. 


BEST & CHEAPEST PUMPS IN THE WORLD. 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO, 
414 Water St., New York. 


Design-Patents. 


Under the new law, aliens as well as citizens can obtain de- 


23 Vol. 18. 


sign-patents for from three-and-a-half to fourteen years, at an 
expense of from ten to thirty dollars for Government fees. and 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollars for agency charges; making 
atotal cost of from twenty-five to fifty-five dollars. These 
patentscover all novelties of torm or configuration of articles 


of manufacture. No model is necessary for a design- patent. 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO,, 


189 Broadway, New York. 


WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY, 
such as 

Woodworth Planers, 
Tonguing and Grooving Machines, 
Power Mortising, Tenoning, Packing Box 
and Wood-working Machines generally. 
Nos. 24 and 26 CENTRAL STREET (COB. OF UNION), 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


8—Vol 120.8. 
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QUILD & QARRISON, Manufacturers of 
Steam Pumps, 
Vacuum Pumps, 
Steam Engines, 
Vacuum Pans, 

And all the various connections, 
For sale at the STEAM PUMP 
WORKS, 

Nos. 36 28, and 80 First street, 


Williamsburg, N. Y. 


14— Vol 18 08.” 


T rade-marks. 


Any person, firm, or corporation domiciled in the United 


States, or in any foreign country affording by treaty orconven- 
tion similar privileges to citizens of the United States, may, 
under the new law of patents and copyrights, obtain the right 
tothe exclusive use, for thirty years, of any TRADE-MARE COD- 
sisting of any ‘new figure or design, or any new word or new 
combination ot words, letters, or figures, upon thelr manufac- 
tures, and otherwise in their business. 

This protection extends to trade-marks already in use for 
any length of time or about to be adopted. 


To obtain such protection, address 


HE BEST SAW-GUMMER OUT, ONLY $15. 


R Grinders at . $50, $75, and $110. Diamond 
0018, $15. Solid Emery Weeels of all sizes. The above stan- 


dard goods are ALL of our own manufacture. Address THE 
TAN 
5 SAFETY HOISTING 


K CO., Stroudsburg, Monroe County, Pa. 11 Vol 18 os 
OTI | 
Machinery. 


OTI8 BROTHERS & CO., 


348 Broadwav. New York. 
*$— Vol 11 os 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


BEACH’S SCROLL SAWING 


age 200, Vol. XIV., AMERICAN ARTI- 
SAN, gives from 800 to 1, 5 inch strokes without jar, has 
improved crossheads, adjustable bed, blower attachment, and 
Is built almost entirely of iron. Satisfaction guaranteed. Can 
be seen in full operation at the office. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price-list. Address H. L. BEACH, 90 Fulton Street, 
New York City. Vol. 14 18 tf os 


AQENCY AT PARIS 


For American Inventors and Manufacturers. 
i MoKEAN & COMPANY, 
16—Vol 8 tf o.8. 5 RUR Sori BE. PARIS, FRANOR. 


McNAB & HARLIN 


MANUFACTURING CO., 


Manufacturers of 


BRASS COCKS, PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK, 
Globe Valves, Gauge Cocks, Steam Whistles, and Water 
Gauges, Wrought-iron Pipe and Fittings, 

ASS AND COMPOSITION CASTINGS, " 
15 Vol. 14 8 


No. 56 John Street, New York. 
BALL & CO, WORCESTER, MASS. 


e Manufacturers of Woodworth's, Daniel’s, and Dimen- 
sion Planers; Molding, Matching, Tenoning. Mortising, Shap 
ing, and Boring Machines; Bcro Pave te sewing, Hand Bor- 
ing, Wood Turning Lathes, and a variety of other Machines for 

orking Wood. Also, the best Patent Door, Hub, and Rai) 
Car Mortising Machines in the world. Send for our Illus- 


Machine, illustrated on 


trated deny Yi 
RICHARD BALL. P. HALSTED. 
22—V ol. 12. 


In Economy, Durability, and Fast Cutting, the 


UNION EMERY WHEELS AND HONES 


are not equaled. They were awarded the 


HIGHEST PRIZE 


At the American Institute Fair, New York, and at the Indus- 
trial Exposition, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ADE MARK 


THE UNION STONE CO. 


Manufacture Solid Emery and Corundum 
Wheels, Coarse Hand Stones fof cleanin 

costings and other rough work. Fast-cut- 
ting Oll Stones for tools, to be used instead 
ofa grindatone: Fine-grained Hones and 
Oil Stones for putting a keen edge on tools, 
razors, etc. ned and Corundum Slips 
or various purposes. Artificial Stone Machines, Emery-grind- 
ers, Saw-gummers, Diamond-tools, Oil 8tone Holders, etc 
Send for circular and price-list to JOHN F. WOQD, Treasurer, 
29 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. Branch Office, 98 Liberty 
street, New York. 19 to 18 Vol. 14* 


Safety Store Elevators 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS IF ROPE, 
BELT, & ENGINE BREAK. 


No nice adjustment requiring constant attention. Price 
one-third less than others claiming to be safe. Address 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO, 


Manufacturers of 


Engines, Boilers, 
414 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 


Hoisting Machinery for every conceivable use, 
28 Vol. 18 os. 


UY BARBER’S BIT BRACES.—ALL HARD- 
WARE Dealers keep them. 10 ly 


ENGRAVINGS OF NEW INVENTIONS. 


WE would call the spectalattention of INVENTORS and PAT- 
&NTEES to the advantages which must result from having en 
gavines of new machines, tools, etc., published in the AMER- 

CAN ARTISAN. The illustrations shown in the present 
number are fair specimens ofthe skill and taste of our artists. 
We ure prepared to execute such engravings at short notice and 
nery moderate prices—in fact, we require only the mere cost cf 
the engraver's labor, charging nothing for a large amount of 
space devoted to descriptive details, and (whenever requested 
we shall subsequently send the engraved blocks tothe inventor 
by express, for use in circalars, handbills, or other purposes. 

None but ORIGINAL lllustrations—preferably executed by our 
own avere—will be published in the AMERICAN ARTI 
SAN. Distant patentees desiring to have their inventions illus- 
trated and described in our columns, should at once send us a 
small model of their machine, by express (prepaid); or mall a 
good photograph, together with their LETTEReS-PATENT, to our 
address. We willthen promptly examine the same. and return 
areply, stating the procie expense of the engraving. the pay- 
ment of which will be TATE required in advance. Address 
models, documents, etc.. for the above object, as follows :— 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 
Publishers of the * AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 


PUMPS, 
Double Acting. 
Bucket Plungers are 

the best. Send for Cir- 
cular. Valley Machine 
Co, Easthampton, Mass 


QE OF THE LOST ARTS IS MAKING 


good Bread. Not one in‘a thousand knows the value of 
bread as it should be made. 
twenty-five tofo 
her own pocket 


Pumps, Etc., 


Every woman might save from 
per cent. of her butcher’s bills to put in 
esides having much better health In her 
family. On receipt of fifty cents I will send to any address 
Several recipes, with full particulars, for making the only 
kind of bread that is the stay of life. 

ROF. A. W. ME 


PRO ESE 
No. 60 East Twenty · fifth St 


reet, New York City. 
16 2t* 


TOOLS a specialty. 
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DAVIS’ 


Recording Gauge. 


: Adopted by the U.S 

Board of Supervising 
M Inspectors. SIMPLEstT 
and CHEAPEST. 


New York Steam Gauge 
Company, 


46 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


8 vol. 14, tf. 


WE warrant every Steam Gauge 


bearing our name and numbered above 12,000 
FO . 
See ree WO YEARS 
UTICA STEAM GAUGE CO., Utica, N. T. 


[892 GRAY IRON CASTINGS, ALL KINDS, 


made to order promptig. Light Cast Goods a specialty. 
14 to 17 o8 LI GSTON & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


E INVITE THE ATTENTION OF RAIL. 


road Companies and Proprietors of Private Lines to 
our Magneto-Alphabetical Dial and Printing l In- 
struments. Our Dial Instruments are in use on the Police 
Telegraph and many Private Lines in Boston and vicinity. 
Taney require no Battery, and are always ready for use, thus 
avoiding the expense, trouble, and uncertainty attending any 
instruments to which batteries are necessary. They are easily 
worked. having a straight Hey- board, with a key for each let- 
ter and figure; are much more rapid than any printers, and 
work well on LONG or SHORT lines. 

Our Printing Instruments are so constructed that the Type. 
Wheel is adjusted instantly after printing each letter, and 
the entire mechanism is so simple that it is almost impossible- 
to make any mistake in printing or to get them out of order. 
They are unquestionably the most reliable Printing Instru- 
ments yet produced. i 


GEORGE L. ANDERS & CO., 


1t.* 40% Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 


ATENTS.—8END FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE 

List of Patents for sale or exchange. Parties desiring 

ro dispose of meritorious inventions should consult us. More 
Agents wanted. E. H. GIBBS & CO., 11 Wall st., N. Y. it“ 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


ON THE 15TH OF APRIL WR SHALL MAKE A GENERAL ADVAXCE 
OF 15 PER CENT. ON THB PRICE OF "THE TANITE EXEEY 
WHEEL." On and the above date Tunite Wheel- 
will be sold at the NET LIBT price, instead Of 15 per cent. discount 
from same, us heretofore. There will be a corresponding ad- 
vance to the trade. 

The increasing demand for, and reputation of, THE TANITE 
EMERY WHEL warrant its manufacturers in at last mating 
an advance from the price-llet which they have held rigid}y 
fixed from the very infancy of the Company. Constant care 
and unremitting attention, the employment of the greatest 
mechanical and chemical skill and the most assiduous stud 
of the wants of Mechanics and Manufacturers, have enable 
THE TANITE CO. to bring their speciatty to tne highest point 
of perfection. Constant outlays are required to meet the 
novel wants connected with this branch of industry; and th-s, 
with the necessity of maintaining and even increasing the 
high reputation of these goods, calls for a moderate Increase 


in price. COMMON GOODS can be for ordinary prices. but 
STANDARD GOODS, Qf uniform quality, on whose perfection, both 
chemically and mechanically, not only the economy of the duper, 


but the bodily safety of his handar depends, can only be furnti-hed 
at fullor high prices. IT IB CHEAPER, SAFER, AND BETTER TO 
DEAL WITH A COMPANY WHO MAKE A DISTINCT 8PECIA LTY 
BOTH OF SOLID EMERY WHEELS AND OF EMERY GERINDIXG 
MACHINERY, THAN TO RISK THE POOR ECONOMY OF BUYIXG 
CHEAP AND UNSATISFACTORY GOODS. Address 


“THE TANITE COMPANY,” 
Vol 14 18 tf os STROUDSBURG, MONROE CO., PA. 


TROUDSBURG, MONROE CO., PA., MARCH 


18, 1872.—The Prices of The Tanite Co.'s Emery Grindi 
achinery are this da advanced, as follows :— d 85 


The Tanite Co. 's Saw Grinder a : : > " ; $15. 
t i No. 1. Emery Grinder Š ` ` 
[1] [T] [I] [1] 44 on Table : : 
iT} 66 t [T] 46 
40 "T se e T on Table Y ki ° i. 
sa 60 [T] 8 «6 60 X z b : $110. 
s bs Diamond tools. $15 


eat advance in the price of metals and sup- 
plies, together with recent improvements in addition to these 
machines, necessitates the above advance. Notwithstanding 
this advance, the above machines are the cheapest in the mar 
ket. Take notice that we make no charges for boxing or eh. 
ping, and no charges for extra Rests. Each Emery Grinder is 
supplied (in addition to the two ordinary Rests) with one of 
our improved adji Face Rests, and one of our improred 
adjustable Side Rests. These Rests can be set at any angle. 


dress T 
THE TANITE CO,," 
Stroudsburg, Monroe Co. Pa. 
18 Vol. 14, t.f. 0.5. 


The general and 


OCK’S PATENT HAY AND COTTON PRESS. 


—State Rights for sale. Sells on sight to farmers and 
planters. Has double speed of all others, with less than half 
the machinery. Sixteen years’ monopoly. For description, 
see AMERICAN ARTISAN, March 13, 1872. 

Proposals solicited from manufacturers for making 150 for 
falltrade. Address the patentee, E. ROCK, 
16 to 18* Grenvale, L. I. 


ERRACUTE MACHINE-WORKS, BRIDGE. 


TON, N. J. Presses, Dies, and al) FRUIT Canker’s 
Vol. 14 18-3 
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Moseley's Patent Eureka Scroll-saw — - . 273 3 
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music-racks, and fret-work 
as well as the heaviest car 
pentry and wagon-work, and 
it is capable of running 
saws from one-sixteenth of 
an inch wide to any width 
that can be practically used 
in a scroll saw machine. For 
certificates of the favor with 
which this apparatus has 
been received in manufactur- 
ing establishments, our read- 
ers will see advertisement in 
another column. 
— € «— — 


Academy of Sciences.’ 
THE National Academy of 


 £Moseley's Patent Eureka Scroll-saw. 
OUR engraving represents the“ Eureka ” scroll 
sawing machine, patented April 25, 1871, by Mr. 
erome Moseley, and manufactured by him at 
racuse, N. Y. Concerning this machine, the 
Ages at the late fair of the American Institute 
as follows :—It is “admirably adapted for 
all kinds of scroll- -sawing, from the coarsest to the 
nest. It is very convenient in operation and does 
excellent work ; is easily adjusted and simple in 
construction. As the saw requires no pins, 
pieces of the longer saws can be used success- 
The apparatus also received the first prize 
medal at the New York State Fair, in 1870, wes 
also at the International Exposition at Buffalo, 
1871. We append a brief Gepeription of its con- 
struction and operation. Sciences met in Washington 
Saw, a, passes through the table in the a few days since, and elected 
usual manner, and has its upper end attached to a SS (a twenty-five new members, 
suitable slide working in the adjustable guide, A, I Dmm Aue Imm m m "m TI which increases the member- 
and its lower end attached to the sliding cross- | ship to seventy-five. By the 
head, B, fitted to guides underneath the tabie. Act of Congress under which 
The vertical movement of the cross. head, and con- the Academy was originally 
sequently of the saw, is received from the pitman, organized, the membership 
C, from the crank on the wheel, D, the shaft of was limited to fifty. After- 
Which also carries the fast and loose pulleys, E. F. ward it appeared that there 
To the slide at the upper extremity of the saw is were more than that num- 
connected a strap, G, attached at its upper end to ber of men in the country 
4 wheel, I, on one extremity of the shaft of which whose union with the Acad- 
is a cam, e. From a point on the periphery of emy was desirable, and there 
this cam extends a strap, d, to the free extremity were other inconveniences 
of a vertically arranged wooden spring, J, the caused by the restriction of 
elastic action of which tends to rotate the shaft of numbers. Last session & 
the cam and wheel, in such wise as to exert a ten- bill was introduced by Sena- 
sion on the strap, G, thereby straining the saw. tor Wilson allowing the so- 
The wheel, I, is made adjustable upon its shaft by = ciety to determine the num- 
simple devices, so that the strap, G, may be ad- = ber of its members. The 
justed either to different lengths of saw, or to exert - twenty-five were chosen un 
any required tension or strain upon the same. der this new law, and still 
The adjuncts of the upper slide and the cross-head others will probably be elect- 
below, by which the saw is held, are so contrived ed when there is a meeting 
that the ends of the saw are gripped between at which the new members 
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clamping surfaces without the aid of pins, and SSS SSS can act with the old in elect- 
devices actuated by a short lever, f, are so arrang- MOSELEY'S PATENT EUREKA SCROLL-SAW. ing their associates, — The 
ed that, when required in the exigencies of the annual meeting will be held 


hereafter on the third Tuesday of April. The pre- 
sident is Prof. Joseph Henry, of the Smithsonian, 
and vicepresident, Prof. Wolcott Gibbs,of Harvard, 


Work in hand, the upper end of the saw may be|head of the saw to another part of the work, to 
quickly and conveniently released from its fasten- lift the latter over the saw. At the base of the 
ings. Suitable means are also provided for readily machine, and in convenient proximity to the foot 
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The New Steamship Adriatic. 


THE new steamship Adriatic, the fifth of the 
White Star lineof Liverpool and New York ocean 
steamers, arrived at the latter port from Queens- 
town at an early hour on the morning of April 21, 
after a passage of about eight days and a half. 
This vessel, in external appearance, resembles her 
predecessors, having the same beauty of outline 
in molding, but is much larger than the others, 
her net British measurement being over two thou- 
sand nine hundred and fifty tuns. The dimen- 
sions of the Adriatic are: Length over all, 450 
feet; breadth of beam, 41 feet ; depth of hold, 32 
feet. The engines are of the compound princi- 
ple, and were constructed by Messrs. Maudslay 
Sons & Field, of London. 


A Curious Trophy. 


THE Smithsonian Institute has just received a 
curiosity of great novelty and value for the na- 
tional museum. It is a battle trophy of a race of 
natives living near the head-waters of the Ama- 
zon River, and is the head of a captive condensed 
by some unknown process to a size not more than 
three inches in diameter, the original proportions 
of the features being preserved. It looks like 
the head of some pigmy. These trophies are 
esteemed highly by the natives, and they are 
difficult to obtain. Only one other is known to 
have been brought to this country. This one was 
& present to the Institute by Raymond de Feiger, 
of Ecuador, through E. Rumsey Wing, our Minis- 

ter at Quito, 


THE PRESERVATION OF TIMBER.’ 
BY RICHARD H. BUELL, C.E. 


THE durability of timber is chiefly affected by 
wet-rot, dra rot, and the attacks of insects. Wet- 
rot commences externally, and is caused by changes 
of temperature, and alternate exposure in wet and 
dry situations. That portion of a pile that is be- 
tween high and low water mark is liable to be 
affected by wet-rot. A water-proof coating would 
be a sufficient protection against this form of 
decay. 

The subject of dry-rot has received a great 
deal of attention during the present century, and 
one ancient writer, Pliny, speaks of it. Pliny’s 
treatise on the preservation of timber shows evi- 
dence of great observation and research. In this 
article we are told that the decay of timber is 
caused by its juices; that, to render timber dur- 
able, the juices should be removed, and it is recom- 
mended that a tree should be cut to the heart all 
around, to let the juices escape, and that the tree 
should not be felled until the whole had run out. 
Pliny also remarked that resinous and oleaginous 
matter in wood preserved it, that odoriferous wood 
was generally durable, and that much depended 
on the close texture of the timber. 

The dry-rot ordinarily commences in the interlor 
of the wood, where there is not a free circulation 
of air, and reduces the firm mass to powder, so 
that, while the wood on the outside is unaltered, 
an examination will show that it is only a thin 
casing, the whole interior being destroyed. Thus 
we see that a waterproof coating on the outside of 
& piece of timber may, indeed, prevent the wet or 
external rot, while, by stopping the circulation 


within, it induces the far more rapid and destruc- 


tive dry-rot in the interior. 
The first description of dry-rot that is preserved 


* Paper read before the New York Society of Practical Ea- 


Sineering, April 18, 1873. 


was given by Thomas Wade, in 1815, as follows :— 
*'The wood at first swells; after some time it 
changes its color, then emits gases, which have a 
musty or mouldy smell. 
stages of it, the mass cracks in transverse direc- 
tions. Lastly, it becomes pulverulent, and forms 
vegetable earth; and generally, in some of these 
stages of decay, the different species of fungus are 
found to vegetate in the mass.“ 


try, may be of interest :—“ Put, during summer, 
some sawdust moistened with water in a close ves- 
sel, and let it stand for some months; the wood 
will gradually lose its firmness, and be converted 
into a white, friable substance. A splinter of wood 
will not continue to burn in the air of the vessel, 
since the air no longer contains free oxygen, but 
carbonic acid. The water, too, has disappeared ; it 
has chemically combined with woody tissue.” 


In the more advanced 


Another illustration, from Stockhardt's Chemis- 


The cause of dry-rot is the putrefaction or fer- 


mentation of the juices, and, as the communication 
between the different portions of the mass is very 
complete by reason of the tubes or cells, the dis- 
order is rapidly spread throughout the whole 
structure. 
present on these occasions, but it can generally be 
observed, and its growth is believed to be due to 
the presence of the minute seeds of this parasite, 
which may enter through small orifices while the 
tree is growing, and possibly may be absorbed by 
the sap in the leaves, but at all events can find 
ready admission when the tree is felled. Experi- 
ment shows that the putrid and fermenting sap 
affords excellent nourishment for the growth of 
the fungus. 


It is not certain that fungus is always 


Whether or not the fungus is pres- 
ent, the action of the soluble matter in causing its 


decay is shown by analysis—sound wood, which 


contains from five to seven per cent. of soluble 
matter, when decayed having frequently less than 
one per cent., the fermenting sap having combined 
with the water in the wood, and formed a corrosive 
liquid, that destroys the solid portion of the ma- 
terial. 

It has been mentioned that Pliny, the oldest 
known writer on the preservation of timber, 
recommends that the trees be girdled to allow 
the sap to run out, and that they be cut down 
when dead. This brings an important question 
before us, Which is the best season for cutting 
timber? Opinions seem divided on this subject, 
but the best authorities, in my opinion, point to 
spring or autumn, rather than the winter, as the 
proper season. Although Pliny mentions no season 
in his recommendation for girdling the trees, it is 
scarcely possible that he intended it to be done in 
winter, since that is the plan adopted by settlers 
in a new country to rot the trees and clear the 
land. Very few experiments are on record giving 
the comparative durability of timber cut at differ- 
ent seasons, but an article in Silliman’s Journal, 
by Mr. Phinehas Rainey, furnishes some interesting 
information. In 1810, Mr. Rainey commenced to 
build a vessel, and, wishing to make it as durable 
as was possible with unseasoned wood, he cut the 
material for it in the latter part of December, the 
timber used being white-oak and chestnut. As 
the work progressed, it was found that more wood 
was needed, so in April, 1811, he cut three quarter- 
top timbers, and in May two white oak trees for 
the after-part of the plank sheers. The vessel 
was finished in July, 1811, and in the spring of 
1815 she had to be built up from the middle wale 
on accoynt of decay. The timber that was cut in 
the spring was perfectly sound, the most decisive 
result being shown in the after-plank sheers, 


| which, though surrounded with rotten wood, were 


in excellent condition. These facts led Mr. Raines 
to suppose that the theory advanced by the bois 
nists, and generally received, that the sap reside: 
in the roots of a tree in winter, might be erro 
neous, and he determined to test the matter. 
cut some pieces of oak in summer, and made : 
fire with them, when he observed that a wet ri»; 
was formed around the exterior of the wood i: 
the part occupied by the alburnum, and that stear 
issued from this, while little, if any, was seen ti 
come from the heart-wood. A similar experimer 
with pieces of oak cut in December gave exacti 
opposite results, the wet circle being in the par 
occupied by the heart- wood, and no steam issui:; 
from the alburnum. Whence Mr. Rainey cor 
cludes that the sap, instead of residing in t} 
roots in winter, is in the heart-wood, and that th 
effect of cutting in the winter season is to rende 
the most valuable portion of the timber liable: 
speedy decay. 


He 


Another fact tending to confirm this theory i 


that, if the sugar-maple tree is tapped in winter, i 
is necessary to bore through the alburnum in: 
the heart-wood before the sap will rum. 


Dr. Boucherie, of France, whose researches o 


the subject of the preservation of timber ar 
well-known, recommends that trees be felled i: 
summer or autumn, or, at all events, in any ses 
son but winter, for the reason that when the sa: 
is in circulation it is more readily expelled o 
dried. 


The English ship, Sovereign of the Seas, whic! 


was broken up after forty-seven years’ service, an 


was found so hard that it was almost impossible t: 


drive & nail into her timbers, is sometimes referre 
to as an illustration of the durability of winter 
cut wood; but the report of her builders render: 
it almost certain that the materials of which sh: 


was constructed were obtained in spring or sum 
mer. 

We have seen that the dry-rot in timber i: 
caused by the soluble matters which the wox 
contains, and that these, combining with tk 
water, act upon the cellulose or woody fiber, ax 
that heat and a bad circulation of the air are fa 
vorable conditions for the action. Hence an obvi 
ous means of prevention would be to remove th: 
soluble matters and the water from the wool 
either by drying or otherwise. Green wood con 
tains from thirty-eight to forty five per cent. o: 
water. Experiments have been made which 
show that drying in the air will not entirely re 
move this water. Count Rumford found that 3 
piece of oak, which had been drying for one hur 
dred years, when heated lost nine per cent. o! 
water. If wood is reduced to fine powder, au: 
heated to 310° Fahr., all the water can be driven 
out, but on exposure to the air the wood will 
again absorb about ten per cent. of water. B; 
the application of heat to the wood, the albumen 
which it contains is coagulated, and is thus res. 
dered less liable to change. This seems to be the 
result of steaming timber, which has frequently 
been recommended; but we see that this method, 
although somewhat retarding the decay of the 
timber, can scarcely be called a perfect preserva- 
tive. The principles of “seasoning” timber, or 
drying out the water which it contains, were very 
imperfectly understood in former times. It was 
formerly the custom, in building wooden vessels, 
to do so slowly, with the vessels uncovered on the 
stocks, so that in this manner the timber might 
become seasoned. As we might reasonablx ex- 
pect, vessels so built frequently became rotten bo- 
fore they were launched—the high winds, the 
rains, and the great changes of temperature lap. 
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ing all the seeds of disease in the wood. It is 
found better to build a ship under cover, with 
provisions for a free circulation of air. A great 
deal of timber has also been ruined by being 
stacked on the ground in compact masses. A bet- 
ter way is to raise the logs clear of the ground, 
on iron or stone supports, and arrange them so 
that there are numerous openings for the free 
passage of air. A shed should also be built to 
protect the timber from the weather, and sudden 
changes of temperature must be guarded against, 
if possible. Timber treated in this way from two 
to four years, according to size and quality, has 
its durability considerably increased; but the 
method is not, from the nature of the wood,a per- 
fect preservative. 


Mr. Davison’s “rapid seasoning,” which was 
tried by the English Admiralty in 1835, is accom- 
plished by forcing currents of heated air through 
cylinders containing the wood. The current of 
air has a velocity of one hundred feet per second, 
andthe pipe by which it enters the cylinder is 
large enoug to cause all the air in the vessel to 
be renewed in every three minutes. The temper- 
ature of the air depends upon the kind of wood: 
—For hatd wood and thick pieces, 90° to 100° 
Fahr.; soft wood and thin pieces, 180° to 200°; 
thick pieces, 120°. The time required to complete 
the process is estimated as follows, supposing 
the action to be maintained for twelve hours out 
of every twenty-four:—Four-inch planks, four 
weeks; six-inch planks, seven weeks; eight-inch 
planks, ten weeks; and soon. This process must 
be conducted with great care, otherwise the timber 
will warp and crack; but with proper manage- 
ment the timber, though not permanently pre- 
served, as claimed by the inventor, has its dura- 
bility considerably increased. Cracks in wood 
should be guarded against, for it is doubtless to 
them that many cases of dry-rot may be traced, 
since air, light, and moisture seem greatly to 
hasten the growth of fungus. A striking instance 
of this was given by boring a two-inch hole in a 
piece of perfectly sound timber. In twenty-four 
hours such a growth of fungus had taken place 
that the mass could be drawn out like a stick. 


The vegetable albumen in the wood, which is 
the chief cause of its decay, can be washed out by 
cold water, and this method of seasoning is fre- 
quently employed. It must be evident that, if we 
succeed, by immersing the timber in fresh water, 
in washing out all the albumen, we obtain, after 
drying the wood, a material that is imperishable 
under the ordinary circumstances of exposure to 
air and moisture. It seems probable, however, 
that, in the generality of cases of seasoning tim- 
ber by immersion, only tho outer layers of the 
wood are thoroughly washed, and even this re- 
quires several years, in the case of large logs. 

The “ Beerizing ” process, quite recently patent- 
ed by Sigismund Beer, of this city, is designed to 
season the timber by dissolving the albumen con- 
tained in the pores of the wood. A solution of 
borax is used for this purpose, which is said to 
dissolve the albumen completely. Borax being 
highly antiseptic in its nature, the solution can be 
allowed to remain in the wood, but,if its dark 
color is an objection, it can be readily be washed 
out. This process seems to be deserving of great 
Attention, for it is evident that, if it accomplishes 
What the inventor claims, it effects in a few hours 
that which the air seasoning or immersion in 
Water never does thoroughly accomplish—a com- 
plete removal of all the elements of decay from 


the timber. 
( To be continued.) 


How English Gun-barrels are Made. 

AT a recent meeting of the Birmingham (Eng- 
land) Gunmakers and Inventore! Club, Mr. Samuel 
Smith, a practical gun-barrel maker, read a paper 
on this branch of manufacture, of which the fol- 
lowing is an abstract :— 

“The material used for gun-barrels was mostly 
charcoal iron. For plain and figured barrels, at 
the date of which I am speaking—viz., 1793—the 
iron used was Stub, Stub-twist, Wire-twist, and 
Damascus. Stub-twist was first made as plain 
stub, but, instead of being hammered into a 
‘skelp; or flat plate, it was drawn into a strip, 
coiled round a mandrel, and welded in the usual 
way. Stub-twist is now made of old horseshoe 
nails and steel cuttings, about 2 inches long, 14 
inch in breadth, and the same in thickness. The 
two are mixed up together and ‘ balled’ in a fur- 
nace, and the bloom drawn out under the forge 
hammer. It is then rolled into a strip, coiled 
round a mandrel, and welded as before. If the 
balls are very large, or the stubs or steel of infe- 
rior quality, the iron will not be good. Plain stub 
barrels were made of the same iron, forged into a 
skelp,and welded longitudinally. 

“Damascus and wire-twist are now made by 

‘piling’ plates of iron and steel alternately. The 
plates are about 3 inches broad and 1( of an inch 
thick. From sixteen to twenty are piled on top 
of each other; they are then placed in a furnace 
and raised to a welding heat, drawn down under a 
forge hammer, and rolled into square rods 3$, 7-16, 
15, and 9-16 inch, according to the size of the bar- 
rels required. The wire-twist is rolled so as to 
show the edges of the different plates on the flat 
of the strip, so that when it is welded together 
tit looks like a coil of wire from one end of the 
barrel to the other. The Damascus is rolled into 
square rods; these are cut into suitable lengths, 
heated white-hot, and twisted until they become 
round like a screw. Two or three of these are 
welded together, and then rolled down to rods the 
size required. These are then coiled round a 
mandrel, and welded in the usual way. 

“There is another iron, called silver steel. It 
was first made about forty years ago, I believe, by 
Mr. Whitehouse, of Wednesbury, by laminating 
Swedish iron and steel, like Damascus, but not 
with so many layers. Itis very good. The figure 
is not much better than the iron that is now called 
single iron Damascus, but it was a very strong 
iron. The silver steel that is now made is rolled 
into a square of 7-16 inch, and worked like Da- 
mascus. Two rods are welded together and rolled 
down to the size required, and welded in the same 
way as other twisted barrels. ‘This iron is now 
made both at Adams's and J. Clive’s. ‘There is not 
so much used as formerly. i 

“About 45 years ago, J. Clive began to make 
iron for gun-barrels, and the best iron is now 
made by Mr. G. Adams and J. Clive, who may be 
said to be indeed the only makers of best twist’ 
gun iron. The iron now in use is of six qualities 
—Ilst, skelp-twist, price 2d. per Ib.; 2d, iron-twist, 
3d. per Ib.; 3d, fourpenny stub, 4d. per Ib.; 4th, 
fivepenny stub, 5d. per Ib.; Sth, silver steel, 7d. 
per Ib.; 6th, Damascus, 7d. per lb. No. 2 is twist- 
ed into a screw, like Damascus, and is called iron 
Damascus. This is worked insingle rod and 
double rod—that is, two rods put together, and 
rolled into a strip. The same is done with four- 
penny stub and fivepenny stub, and the result is 
called stub Damascus, but cheap guns are chiefly 
made of the iron Damascus. "This is tlie cheapest 
figured iron. It contains no steel, being generally 
made of waste screws mixed with other scrap. It 


requires experience to distinguish it from the 
true steel Damascus. 

“ Welding.—Best barrels are welded by coiling 
the strip round a mandrel, and then beating it to 
a welding heat in à smith’s fire, it is then taken 
out and jumped upon an iron plate on the floor, 
then put in á swage with a ‘stamp’ or mandrel 
inside, and hammered down. About three inches 
are welded at à time. Here I may observe that 
there are very few weldera who use the ‘stamp,’ 
except for a few inches at each end ; but best bar- 
rels ought to be welded on a stamp throughout. 

* History of Gun-tron.—Mr. R. Adams began to 
make twist-iron about the year 1815. He was be- 
fore that time a tilter of barrel skelps or plates 
for making plain iron barrels. At that time a 
great deal of iron was made from swaff or filings, 
which were first washed, and then mixed with 
scrap, made into a ball, and welded in a smith’s 
forge; this was called ‘swaff ball drawing.’ It 
made very good iron, and was used by lock forgers, 
breech forgers, and occasionally made into barrels 
for fowling-pieces. In the early time of the bar- 
rel trade there were a number of sinall forges for 
making barrel skelps by tilting ; one in particular 
was at Wednesbury Bridge, and here Mr. R. 
Adams, above mentioned, worked ; and there is 
no doubt that he saw what the trade required. At 
the close of the French war he began to make 
twist iron as a trade. Before this time it had 
been made at various forges, but no one made a 
specialty of this kind of iron. Mr. Adams con- 
tinued working at Wednesbury till unfortunately 
killed by the bursting of a boiler, after which Mr. 
G. Adams took up the business, and continues to 
make twist gun iron at his new works, in Church- 
lane, West Bromwich, up to the present day. 

“ Boring.—After the barrels are welded they go 
tothe mill. They are first rough-bored. This is 
done by fastening them in a socket or holder; the 
' bit’ is a square steel rimer,' of suitable length, 
running at about 500 revolutions per minute, 
which is forced through the barrel. The fine- 
borer then examines the barrel, sets or straight- 
ens it, and then it is ‘spilled up,’ a process the 
same as rough-boring, except that the bit does not 
cut on all the edges; it has a ‘spill,’ or piece of 
oak-wood put on one side, which causes it to cut 
much more evenly. The workman then ‘sets’ 
the barrel, and finishes the boring, which is done 
at a speed of 70 to 80 revolutions per minute. 
The bit only cuts on one edge, which is left sharp, 
and a deal spill is used, packed up with strips of 
paper as the boring proceeds. The barrel is ex- 
amined, and ‘set’ several times during the opera- 
tion. The setting is done by the shade or reflec- 
tion down the inside of the barrel, from the top 
of the window. It is an art that can only be ac- 
quired by long practice and perseverance. Some 
men have worked at the trade all their lives, and 
have never learned to set a barrel correctly. The 
same process is used for sporting and military 
barrels up to the fine-boring. After fine-boring, 
the military barrels are turned, or stripped, as it 
is called, which is done by a self-acting slide-lathe, 
which takes off the thick side, if they have any. 
The grinder then finishes them to the gauge. The 
history of boring and setting I cannot attempt to 
state, but setting, I think, does not go back much 
more than 100 years. My father began to work 
as & fine-borer in the year 1793. Setting was 
known then, but not generally. He had to pay 
for the secret. According to my father, a man 
named P. Parsons was the first to set barrels that 
he had heard of. He worked at Duddeston Mill, 
being what was called a best workman’ at sport- 
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ing barrels. This Mr. Parsons used at first for 
tbe purpose of setting a string or wire, which was 
drawn tightly by a bow, or otherwise, and applied 
to the inside of the barrel. By this means he dis- 
covered the crooks, and then corrected them with 
ahammer. The process of fine-boring is the same 
now as it was in 1793; that is, it is done with a 
square bit, but only two edges cut, and only one at 
a time. The advantage of taking off the edges 
was said to be discovered about 1790, by Mr. 
Beesley, and this was kept a secret among good 
workmen for a long time. I think we may be 
sure that boring and setting had not attained their 
present perfection until the beginning of the 
present century. 

In the year 1787, there were 27 gunmakers in 
Birmingham, and barrels were made, bored, and 
ground at water-mills all round the town. Such 
mills still exist, chiefly in the neighborhood of 
Hales Owen, where large numbers of barrels are 
now made. I have not touched on the subject of 
rolled barrels, which are chiefly used for military 
firearms and the commoner sort of sporting guns. 
The rolling of barrels from short taper skelps, a 
foot or more in length, is comparatively a recent 
process. The barrel is drawn over an oval-headed 
mandrel, so fixed that its head is immediately be- 
tween the grooves of the upper and under roll. 
These grooves are of a shape corresponding to the 
outline of the barrel. Of late years, steel barrels 
have come very much into use for rifles, but toa 
very small extent for sporting guns as well, the 
want of ‘figure’ operating much against them. 
Steel rifle barrels are sometimes drilled out of a 
solid bar, which must be‘ set from time to time, as 
the drill is certain to run out. As there is usually 
more to turn off one side, they are generally of 
unequal hardness, and is a difficult matter to keep 
them straight. Steel barrels are now usually 
rolled from 12 to 15 inch drilled blanks, the hole 
in which is much larger than the intended bore. 
The punching of shorter blanks, which were 
afterwards rolled out into a barrel by tworollings, 
constituting the patent of Deakin and Johnson, 
appears now to be discontinued, though very 
good barrels were made by the process. 

“The reading of Mr. Smith's paper was accom- 
panied by practical illustrations of the method of 
‘shading’ barrels, or detecting internal or external 
irregularities. Barrels, straight and bent, were 
supported at each end,and Mr. Smith explained 
the entire process, which has been kept very much 
as & secret by the very few who really understand 
it. So delicate is this test, that the distortion pro- 
duced by warming one side of the barrel with a 
common candle was distinctly perceptible. Inde- 
pendently of its practical utility, the ‘ shading’ of 
a gun-barrel is an exceedingly interesting optical 
problem, which has never yet been investigated." 


— —— 


Wanted—A Coal-hole Cover. 


CANNOT some philanthropic inventor discover a 
substitute for the smooth iron covers of coal- 
slides in our streets? In frosty weather, or espe- 
cially after a slight fall of snow, these covers be- 
come as slippery as a Ring politician, and a con- 
stant trap to unwary pedestrians. Awkward falls 
are not the least serious results; broken bones 
sometimes make a still less pleasant consequence 
of the tumble. Now this danger it seems might 
be easily avoided by corrugating the iron covers, 
or substituting for them in many cases stone ones. 
It is a trifling matter, perhaps, but it is such trifles 
which make the difference between comfort and 
discomfort in life.— New York Times. 
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DWYER’S PATENT SMOKING PIPE. 


THE engraving herewith presented (a side view 
and partial section) represents an improved to- 
bacco pipe, termed the “ Sweet Smoker” by the 
inventor, Mr. P. J. Dwyer, of Elizabethport, N. J., 
by whom it was patented March 7, 1871. The im- 
provement relates to that class of pipes in which 
& chamber is used for the reception and collection 
of the moisture which accumulates within the 
stem or tube in smoking. Among other advantages, 
it provides for the emptying of such chamber 
without removing the stem of the pipe from the 
bowl, which operation, when constantly performed, 
wears away the joints and causes a leak in the 
pipe; and also without interfering with the direct 
passage from the bowl to the mouth.piece. 

Instead of giving to the passage W (which 
forms the communication between the bow] and 
stem of the pipe) an irregular course, as is done 
in most pipes, the inventor makes it in a direct 
line with the stem, thereby greatly facilitating 
the clearing of the pipe by & wire or straw in- 
serted through the stem. The shank of the pipe 
is enlarged on the under side, and contains a 
chamber, E, which is arranged under the bowl. 
This chamber has a mouth under the stem. The 


mouth is fitted with a plug, R. The chamber has 
no communication with the bowl of the pipe ex- 
cept through the passage, W, with which passage 
it is connected by a passage, Y, the direction of 
which is downward from the said passage into the 
said chamber. As this cross passage, Y, is much 
nearer a vertical position than the passage, W, 
any moisture which may be collected in the pas- 
sage, W, either from the tobacco or from the 
mouth, will, as soon as it arrives at said passage, 
Y, drop through into the chamber, E. When the 
chamber, E, becomes full it may be emptied while 
the pipe is charged, as it is only necessary to re- 
move the plug, R, and tip the pipe till the mouth 
of the chamber is sufficiently low to allow its con- 
tents to run out. In case of the passage, W, and 
stem becoming choked by any solid or viscous 
matter, a straw or wire can be run directly through 
them without meeting with any obstruction from 
the chamber, E, or passage, Y. To clean passage, Y, 
bend the straw or wire towards chamber, E. The 
inventor is desirous of disposing of the entire 
right to this improvement, and will be pleased to 
respond to communications directed to the address 
hereinbefore given. 


— —— 


FARMING ONE HUNDRED YEARS AG 0. — In 1790, 
Franz Fuss, of Bohemia, one of the authorities of 
his age, spoke of the prevalence of the inventive 
spirit, which he denounced. He was himself a 
witness that “the folly had been pushed to such 
an extent that people were trying to make sow- 
ing and reaping machines. But he "thanked 
God" that the farmers had still some judgment 
left, and thus these stupid efforts to get something 
new met with their proper reception—neglect. 
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Testíng Life-boats. 


THERE will be a trial of surf and life-bqats at 
Seabright, on the New Jersey coast, on Monday 
the 27th of May, at eleven o'clock A. M., for the 
purpose of testing the adaptability of such boats 
as may be presented to the use of the life-saving 
service. À commission to determine upon the 
qualities of the boats will be appointed at an 
early day. All persons desiring to compete in the 
forthcoming trial will be required to be present 
with their boats at the time and place above 
named. Should the day prove inauspicious, the 
first fair day following will be taken for making 
the tests.— Washington Patriot. 


— 9 4——— 
Electric Probe for Wounds. 


IN the last general assembly of the Scientific As- 
sociation of France, M. Trouvé exhibited &nd de 
scribed his probe for the search and extraction of 
foreign bodies remaining in wounds. Surgeons have 
at all times been occupied with the discovery of & 
simple and practical means capable of revealing 
to them to & certainty the presence of any foreign 
body in the tissues. Since Garibaldi's wound two 
plans have been proposed, the one frictional aud 
the other electrical. That by friction (Dr. Néla- 
ton's plan) was preferred to the employment of 
electricity, proposed by M. Favre, of Marseilles, 
which was the subject of a communication to the 
Academy of Sciences. The style or probe which 
Dr. Nélaton uses to discover the presence of a ball 
has at its extremity a small rugous” or wrinkled 
porcelain ball, which becomes blackened in contact 
with a leaden bullet. This plan is, without doubt, 
ingenious, and in this special case of great utility ; 
but the services which it can render are very 
limited. In fact, the body the presence of which 
it is sought to verify must be of lead, and the 
wound should not be closed, very straight, nor 
even verycurved. This verification becomes even 
im possible when, as frequently happens, the bul. 
let is encysted or covered with a portion of muscle 
or cartilage, or even with a fragment of the cloth- 
ing of the wounded person. 

The solution of a problem so complex and diffi- 
cult was the object of M. Trouvé in developing 
the idea emanating from M. Favre, which, in spite 
of his meritorious efforts and those of De Kovaes, 
of Pesth, has not yet supplied the satisfactory so- 
lution. It is known that M. Favre proposed two 
Daniell's elements and the use of a galvanometer. 

The apparatus of M. Trouvé consists of three 
distinct parts: a battery, a probe, and an indica- 
tor (révélateur). In principle it is founded on the 
difference in conductibility between metals and 
other bodies. The battery is formed of a zinc and 
carbon element, inclosed in & case of hardened 
india rubber hermetically sealed; the exciting 
liquid being bisulphide of mercury. The probe 
is & pipe, flexible or rigid, constructed &o that the 
preliminary probing may be effected, and then the 
stylets of the indicating apparatus may be intro- 
duced. The indicator contains in its interior a 
very small electro-magnet, with a vibrator and two 
small rods of steel, very sharp and insulated from 
each other; and as soon as tbese points, which 
are in connection with the battery, touch any me- 
tallic substance, the vibrator begins to move. 

With this apparatus it is possible to distinguish 
the different metals from one another. If the 
metal is lead, the trembler vibrates regularly ; if 
however, it is iron or copper, the trembler has a 
jerky movement. Iron may be distinguished from 
copper by its action upon the needle uf a galvan 


ometer. 
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Colorado Mining Prospects. 

A GENTLEMAN writing from Georgetown, Color- 
ado, says of the mining interests of that region :— 
The development of our silver mines has been 
wery slow. About six years have now passed since 
it was kncwn that we had these fissure veins of 
‘silver ore, which is as rich as that of any country 
in the world. More than half of this time has 
been spent by the mine-owners in trying to sell. 
Most of them only dug a hole ten feet deep—and 
they would hardly have done that much, had not 
the law of the Territory required it of them. Up 
to the present time we have had only two mills 
doing custom-work on bought ore. But a new 
and better idea has taken possession of us now, 
and we have all gone to work. We have reduced 
the price of treating ores from $100 per tun to $35, 
and, under certain circumstances, even less. The 
price of packing ore from the mine to the mill is 
reduced from $30 to $8 per tun. We find that we 
can always get a good price for our ore, and that 
we have many different ways of disposing of it. 
The low-grade ores we take to our own mills; if 
it is rich, we can send it to Newark, N. J., or to 
England. Agents of the smelting works in 
‘Swansea are here, who are glad to pay at any time 
85 per cent. of the silver actually contained in the 
ore, and advancing us 50 per cent. of the amount 
‘when the ore is shipped. When it arrives in 
Swansea it is sold in open market, and we obtain 
the highest price offered. All this is much more 
satisfactory than the old chancery business of 
making sales. Of course, we want capital yet, 
and we want intelligent, practical men to come 
with it. We have had more than our share of 
speculators ; now we want miners. In the adjoin- 
ing county, which is the centerof the gold region, 
there are several hundred mining companies. 
Millions of dollars were invested there ; and to-day, 
if there is one company which is making a dollar, 
I don't know it. The most valuable property 
ia the county is owned by companies, and they are 
all either out-at elbows or disgusted with the busi- 
mess. The English companies in the county are, 
as a rule, successful. They send out good mining 
engineers, and manage their affairs in a cautious, 
prudent manner. We are only now beginning to 
advance in the right direction, but now that we 
have made the right kind of a start, I think we 
will rapidly develop into one of the most prosper- 

ous mining communities in America. 
The prices paid for ores at present are these :— 
Our own mills which work up all the low grade 
ores—assaying 100 ounces and under—pay for the 
first forty ounces $1 15, and $1 15 for each ounce 
over 40, or $84 dollars per tun. The Boston Smelt- 
ing Company at Black Hawk pays from $1 to 
$1 23 p-r ounce for all contained in the ore. The 
Newark and Swansea works pay 85 per cent. of 
the assay, and also pay for the lead. Miners’ 
wages at present are from $3 to $4 per day. 
Miners who “ batch " can live well on $5 per week, 
or good board can be obtained for $7 per week. 
The best chance for a poor man here is prospect- 
ing. I never knew an intelligent prospector who 
stuck to it who did not succeed. There is always 
an open field for him, new districts are discovered 
every year, and the old districts are only skimmed 
asyet. The discoveries made in this, the oldest 
silver district in the "Territory, last year, have 
proved more valuable than any previously made. 
At least one-half of the silver now produced in the 
country comes from mines which one year ago were 
unknown. The men who found them were hardly 
able to pay for the pick and shovel they worked 

vith while prospecting. 
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The Action of Bilge Water. 

UNDERLYING the inquiry conducted by the Me- 
gera Commission is a large scientific question— 
one that will press for solution long after the spe- 
cific calamity which has given it such late promi- 
nence shall have faded from the public mind if 
not from the public memory. The maxim of all 
being well that ends well is comfortable enough 
in its application to many eventualities of life, 
but if accepted in reference to the loss of the 
Megera, or any case similar, the solacing maxim 
is not only very much out of place, but if prac- 
tically acted upon may evolve an infinity of harm. 
The foundering of the Megera did indeed occur 
without attendant loss of life, but such a result 
was so very much against the ordinary evolution 
of the laws of chance that a similar foundering 
could not be rationally expected to yield a similar 
finality. It is right that practical scientific men, 
putting aside the veil of political and personal 
casuistry with which the Megara case has been 
environed, should calmly apply themselves to a 
solution of the problem how best to protect the 
interior or hold of an iron ship from the corrosive 
effects of bilge water. Be the responsibility of 
having dispatched the Meggra on an antipodean 
voyage allocated to whom it may, this one thing 
seems clear, viz., that the dangerous thinning of 
the iron plates, owing to which cohesion at length 
yielded in a certain spot, and sea-water rushed 
through, is not attributable to corrosive oceanic 
action from without, but to the solvent power of 
bilge water acting within. Now this is very im- 
portant. We are of opinion, indeed, that the de- 
teriorating and disintegrating effect of bilge water 
on iron bottoms has never yet evoked the atten- 
tion whichthe importance of it merits. Doubtless 
the protection of the exterior of an iron bottom 
against the solvent action of sea-water is a matter 
of considerable, we will even admit of great, diffi- 
culty, but the case is one of those which are so 
far satisfactory, that whatever destructive action 
may be effected on a ship’s bottom is at any 
time discoverable without much trouble. It is 
unnecessary that an iron ship should be dry- 
docked in order to reveal the amount of disin- 
tegration. The examination of an expert diver is 
usually sufficient, and a diver usually belongs 
to the crew of every well-appointed iron ship 
—certainly every iron British ship of war. 
Contrary to what might have been expected, 
the examination of the interior of an iron ship’s 
bottom is a task greatly more difficult than any 
outside examination, whereby, other things equal, 
danger from bilge water corrosion is proportion- 
ately greater than danger from external or oceanic 
agency. Let us now inquire what indications 
science has to give as to the best seeming means 
of obviating internal corrosion. Does science sug- 
gest that the means of protection shall be identical 
for both internal and external preservation, or that 
differences shall be recognized co-ordinate with 
functional differences between the two cases? 
First of all, it will be well to inquire what the 
indicated means are for preventing the oxydation 
or other chemical degradation of a material sub- 
ject to given chemical influences. Evidently the 
means indicated are twofold. First, if by any 
treatment we could succeed in actually covering 
the surface designed to be protected with some 
material upon which the chemical influences 
given by terms of the problem have no effect, the 
protective result would be achieved. Secondly, if 
we could so alter electric conditions that the sur- 
face to be protected should be placed under the 
protection of an agent more naturally prone to be 


acted on by the given chemical agents than itself, 
then also the result aimed at would be attained. 
Applying, now, these principles, it will be found 
that the cementing of an iron surface with the 
intent of guarding it against all contact with 
water corresponds to the first indication, and the 
setting up of altered electric polarities by contact 
with a more oxydizable metal than iron—zinc, for 
example—corresponds to the  second.— English 
Paper. 


— x ́ꝗ — 


Improved Furnace. 


For reducing oxyds and obtaining metals, not 
only iron, but potassium, sodium, and the like, an 
English inventor proposes to use an apparatus 
constructed as follows :— 


“The furnace is like an ordinary blast-furnace, 
but the top is covered in and fitted with various 
valved inlets or doors for the introduction of the 
materials. "There is a central inlet for coal or 
carbonaceous matter, and a set of inlets round it 
for the ores of oxyds, the silicates, aluminates, 
or other salts, and the lime or flux. Exhaust- 
ing apparatus draw the gases out of the furnace. 
Only a comparatively small portion of the coal is 
to be introduced by the central inlet at the top, 
the larger portion being put into chambers of 
channels formed at the sides of the lower part of 
the furnace. Passages are formed in connection 
with the hearth at a suitable height for the slag 
to flow off by, leaving the iron in the bottom of 
the hearth to be withdrawn by a separate outlet ; 
and the air-supply enters by what may be termed 
the slag passages, and takes up heat from and so 
cools the slag. The air thus heated finds its way 
into a gallery formed round the lower part of the 
furnace, whence it enters the interior, first pass- 
ing through the coal or coke in the bottoms of 
the lateral coal-chambers, and thereby having its 
oxygen converted into carbonic oxyd. The coal in 
the chambers becomes gradually coked through 
the action of portions of the hot gases resulting 
from the combustion in the lower part, and pass- 
ing up through it, and the gases and vapors 
evolved from it are led by suitable passages 
into the interior of the furnace, to assist in re 
ducing and heating the ores. At and above the 
part of the furnace where the reducing action 
terminates, air isadmitted to complete the com- 
bustion." 


CUTTING MARBLE, ETC.—A recently devised 
foreign apparatus for stone-cutting uses comprises 
a head that can be rapidly rotated and provided 
with diamond cutters, so arranged that while each 
cutter removes material and traces a path over 
the molded surface to be produced, all the cutters 
produce wrought surfaces free from distinct 
scratches. For cutting mostly on a horizontal 
face, the head is solid in which the diamonds are 
mounted. For molding on an edge, the cutter- 
head holds bits of steel studded with black dia- 
monds. A rotary tool is shaped to finish the 
groove, and preferably formed of brass. For cut- 
ting as with a saw into marble a small round ver- 
tical spindle is used, the surface of which is stud- 
ded with black diamonds or carbon points, so ar- 
ranged in rows that the cutting points of the dif. 
ferent rows merge their paths of action, so as to 
cut the whole length of the cutting plane of the 
shaft. 


A PATRIOTIC citizen boasts that“ no people on 
the earth can excel the Americans in the manly 
art of sitting ona bench and watching eighteen 
men play base ball.“ 
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125,914.— PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA.—Hector W. Vaughan, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


OFFICIAL LIST OF PATENTS 


ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES 


125.915.—APPARATUS FOR PREVENTING THE BREAKAGE OF 
LAMP-CHIMNEYS.—Bnatista Vitalis, Athens, Greece. 


125,916.—PIPE-COUPLING HoLDER.— Batista Vitalis, Athens, 
PATENT OFFICE Greece. 
125,917.—CASTING CAR-WHEELS.—Nathan Washburn, Worces- 


ter, Mass. 


For the Week ending April 23, 1872, 


125,918. —F EE D- WATER H RATER FOR STEAM-GENERATORS.—Ho- 
AND BAOH BEARING THAT DATE, 


ratio N. Waters, Merlden, Conn. 


3 SCRAPER. — Allen Way, Painesville, 
110. 


125,920.—UNISON STOP FOR PRINTING-TELEGRAPHS.—Martin F. 
Wessmann, Brooklyn, N. 


125,921.—CLasp FOR SrDER-ARMS.—Frederick A. Will and Julius 
Finck, San Francisco, Cal. 


125,922.—TooL-HANDLE.—Frederick A. Will and Julius Finck, 
San Francisco, Cal. Ante-dated April 13, 1572. 


125,923.— HOCK-DRILLING MACHINE.—Arthur David Williams, 
London, Englaud. 


KERNI ETING DEVICE.—Thomas J. Allison, Turnersburg, 
J. C. 


| Reported officially for the ** American Artisan."] 


PATENT CLAIMS, DRAWINGS, AND SPEOCIFICATIONS.— Owing 
to the constantly increasing number 0, tents issued, we 
have—as we must have done sooner or d to pub- 
lish the Claims, and instead eri A we publish the names of 
the patentees, with the titles of their inventions, with de- 
scriptions on another page of some of the more important in- 
ventions ; but we are prepared to furnish immediately on 


application. or by return mail, u requested by letter, a | 125.925 —RatLway SIGNAL.—Joseph F. Andrews, Nashua, 
42 of the claims of any existing patent, for T5cents.| N.H. 

We lso furnish a printed copy of the whole specification of any | 125,926.—BAND-cvTTING Fork.—David Arnold, West Lodi, 
patent issued since November 20,1866, for 11 25 Ohio. 


We will also supply a sketch of the parts claimed in any patent, 


or a full copy of the drawing thereof, at charges varying 
from $1 upwards. 


V.. Ramsey Black, Ninety-six, 


125,928.— REVOLVING MILK-RACK.—Harry Blake, Panama, N. Y. 
Ante-dated April 13, 1872. 


125,929.—F RUIT-DRIER.—Charles A. Boynton, Vineland, N. J. 
125,930.—PLow.— William B. Bradford, Charlotte, N.C. 


125,931.—Hanp CORN-HUSKER.— Alexander W. Brinkerhoff, 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio. Ante-dated April 9, 1872. 

125,932.— DIE FOR SHAPING BAILS FOR TEA-KETTLES.—James 
Britton, New York City. 

125,933. —COMPOU ND FOR CURE OF COLIC AND Botts IN HORSES. 
—John Burns, Jefferson County, Ohio, administrator of 
Thomas Burns, deceased. 

125,934.—G RAIN-STEAMING APPARATUS.—Samuel W. Campbell 
and James C. Evans, Kansas City, Mo. 

* RT-BODY CATCU. i Charles F. Chew, Swedesborough, 


E 


ADVICE TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


Whenever asked, we will promptly send, gratis, our recently pub- 
lished pamphlet, entitled ** IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR 
INVENTORS AND PATENTEES,” containing details of the 
proceedings to be taken by inventors desirous of ob- 
taining Letrers- Patent in the U; States. Also, Instruc- 
tions to Patentees concerning Reissues, Extensions, In- 
fringements, Foreign Patenta, etc. 


Address BROWN, CoomBe & Co., Solicitors of American and 
Foreign Patents. 189 Broadway, New York. 


125,936.—CULTIVATOR.—Cornelius M. Clark, Seward, Neb. 

125,937.—e GOV ERNOR-VALVE FOR STEAM-ENGINES.—William H. 
Cowles, Erie, Pa. 

125,938.—F 1R &-PLACE.— Samuel D. Dearman, Rock Hill, 8. C. 

125,989 —FERTILIZING COMPOUND.—Joseph M. Deering, Boston, 
Mass., assignor to J. P. Cilley, Rockland, Me. 

125,940.—M ACHINE USED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF CHAINS.— 
William C. Edge, Newark, N. J. 

125.941.—A PPARATUS FOR THE MANUFACTURR OF GAs FROM 
PETROLEUM.—Henury H. Edgerton, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


125,942.—Gas-REGULATOR.—G. Morgan Eldridge, assignor of 
two-thirds of his right to Thomas K. Brown and Willlam 
Wallace Goodwin, Phi:adelphia, Pa. 

125,943.—P ROCESS FOR PURIFYING ILLUMINATING-GAS8S.—Robert 
J. Everett, assignor to William H. Adams, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

125,941.—BALING-PRES8.—George F. Felton, De Pere, Wis. 

125,915.—A PPARATUS FOR SEPARATING AND COLLECTING YRAST 
FROM THE FnoTH OF FERMENTING-TANKS.—Charles Fleisch- 
mann, assignor to Fleischmann & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

125,946. C MACHINE FOR TRIMMING THE EDGES OF LEATHER, ETC. 
—William F. Foley, Albany, N. Y. 

127,941.— Ga TE.—Ferdinand Friedrich 
Platteville, Wis. 

25.948 —MACHINE FOR TRIMMING CasTINGs.—AlonZo S. Gear, 
Boston, Mass. 

125,49.—MACHINE FOR WORKING STONE.—Alonzo S. Gear, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

125.950.—W ASHING-MACBINE.—Newton C. Goodloe, Okalona, 
Miss. 

125,951.—LINING FOR FunNACKS, Sars, ETC.—Augustus C. 
Hamlin, Bangor, Me. 

125.952.—T v Pe WnRrTING-MaAOHINE,—Hans R. M. J. Hansen, Co- 
penhagen, Denmark. 

125,953 —CooKINnG-sTOVE.—Joseph D. Harden, assignor of one- 
half of his right to H. & H. S. Church, Troy, N. Y. 

125,951.—LAMP FOR BURNING HEAVY Otrs.—Hobert Hitchcock, 

Watertown, Nex 

125.955.— Hun FoR VEHICLE WHEELS.—Sylvanus B. Hitt and 
Nobert W. Chapman, Waterloo, Iowa. 

125,956.—8Hv TTLE FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—William H. Hock- 
ensmith, Bridgeport, Conn. 

125,951.—COM BIN ED KNOB-LATCH AND Lock.—John Imray, Lon- 
don, England. 

125,958.—W EA THER-STRIP FOR WINDOW-SASHES.—Richard A. 
Jackson, assignor to himself, John A. Kurtz, and Samuel 
Gissinger, Pittsburg, Pa. Ante-dated April 3, 1872. 

25.959.— SPRING FOR RAILWAY-CaRS.—Henry Jeffrey and Hen- 
ry Fisher, Aurora Station, Ind, 


125.960.—M AP AND CHART-RACK.—Frank G. Johnson, Brooklyn, 
9 4s 


125,876. —B Uu TTRR-DISH DRAINER.—Friend C. Booth, assignor to 
the Meriden Britannia Company, West Meriden, Conn. 


125,811.—CoRSET.—Morrls P. Bray, New Haven, Conn. 
125,518.—Pr1E-TONG8.—James F. Brewer, Plantsville, Conn. 


125,819.—F ASTENING FOR THE MERTING-RAILS OF SASHES.— 
Frederick W. Brocksieper, assignor to Sargent & Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 

125,.880.—UNIVERSAL-JOINT COUPLING FOR CONNECTING- 
ee eee Clemers, Boston, Mass. Ante-dated April 

„1872. 

125.351.—UNIVERSAL-JOINT COUPLING FOR CONNECTING- 

eS i Clemens, Boston, Mass. Ante-dated April 
„1872. 

125,332. - DIFFERENTIAL PULLEY-BLOOK.—George F. Clemons, 
F and Melville Clemens, Boston, Mass. Ante- dated 

pril 6, ^ 

125,333. - FrRE-ENGIN E.—Clement Cleveland, New York City, 
ail William C. Cleveland, Ithaca, N. Y. 

ur qu Tab ordi Te nac e R. Craig and Joseph Craig, Neva- 
da City, Cal. Ante-dated April 13, 1872. 

F W. Dayton, Waterbury. 

Jenn. 

125.,83;.—D RODORIZING  NrGHT-8OIL, ETC.—Julius 
Dotch, Washington, D. C. Ante-dated April 9, 1872. 

125,881. —WINDOW-BLIND.—George M. Fowler, Seymour, Conn. 

125,858,—GA8-GENERATOR.—Isaac W. Fox and David H. Irland, 
Chicago, Ill. 

pr eect PRE8$-BOARD.—William Frizzell, Boston, 

ass. 

125,890.—BALING PnESS.—William Golding, New Orleans, La. 

125,891,—LocowoTr vEÉ.—Henry N. Hamilton, Armonk, N. Y. 

125,802.— APPARATUS FOR STRAIGHTENING CYLINDEES.—Thor- 
vald F. Hammer, Branford, Conn. 


125,893.—SOLDERING-trON.—John W. Hoard, Providence, R. I. 
Ante-dated April 6, 1872. 


PF 8. Kerr, Philadelphia, 
a. 


and Charles H. Allen, 
Edmund 


125,995, — MOr-HEAD.—Stephen C. Ketchum, assignor of one-half 
interest to J. J. G. Bail, Winchendon, Mass. 

125,836.— WASHING MACHINE.—Jacob Killinger, Lancaster, Pa. 

125,897.— APPARATUS FOR BLEACHING, DYEING, AND FINISHING 
TEXTILE FaBRics.—Joseph Lea, Philadelphia, and Jonas 
Eberhardt, Conshohocken, Pa. 

125,898.—HaND-RAIL.—Marcus M.“ Manly, assignor to himself 
and Sellers Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

125,899.—H aNDLE FOR Cross-ouT Saws.—Alexander C. Martin, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

125,900.CD£TACHING-HOOK FOR Boats.—William H. Miles, 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to Louis Walton, New York City. 

125,901.—V ENT-PLUG.—Ed ward Mill and Albert 8. Wetmore, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

125,902.—WAGON-BRAKE.—Andrew 8. Notestein, assignor of 

one-half his right to Robert Russell, Luray, Mo. 


125,903.— V est.—Zechariah Ober, Boston, Mass. 

125,904.CTHRASHING MacmuiNE,.—Solomon E. Oviatt, West 
Richfield, Ohio. 

125,905.—P&RMU'TATION Lock.—Oliver E. Pillard, 
Frederick H. North, New Britain, Conn. 

125,906. —A&H-SIFTER.—Alfred H. Pulcifer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

125,907.—STKAM-GENEKATOR.—David Renshaw, Syracuse, N. Y. 

125.908.—MACHINE FOR MANUFACTURING PLOWSHARES.—Daniel 
H. Rowe, Martinsville, Ill. 


125,909.— BLANK OF WHICH TO CONSTRUCT INTEGRALLY THE 
LAND-81DK8 AND SHARES OF PLows.—Daniel H. Rowe, Mar- 
tinsville, III. 


125,910.—C1GAE-BOX.--Henry Schmeer, Syracuse, N. Y. 
125.911.—CLIPPING-8SHRARS.—Roswell T. Smith and Joseph K. 


Priest, assignors to themselves, William Earl, and J. G. Blunt, 
Nashua, N. H. 


125.9319.—C MACHINE FOR COLORING CAPSULES FOR BOTTLE8.— 
Henry ee York Clty, assignor to John J. Croke, 
Southfield, N. Y. 

125.919.—MrRROR AND FRAME-HANGEE.—Jobn S. Thomson, 
Camptown, Pa. 


125,961.—CULTIVATOR.—Hugh Paxton Jordan, Victoria, Tex. 

125.962. —VENTILATOR FOR Hats.—Abijah O. Knapp, assignor 
to the Tweedy Manufacturing Company, Danbury, Conn. 

125,963. -BREECH(ING STAY FOR HARNESS.—William R. Knowles, 
Columbiana, Ohio. 

125,964.—O YSTEE-DREDGE.—Thomas W. Landon, Fairmount, 
Md. 


965.—ArrARATUS FOR ATOMIZING, INHALING, AND INJECT- 
"e LIQUIDS AND Gasks.—Willlam R. Leonard, New York 
City. 
125,966.—CURTAIN-FIXTU RE.—Thomas Lovell, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
125,067. Ca R-COUPLING.—George W. Loyd, assignor of one- 
fourth his right to F. M. Arnett, and one-twelfth his right to 
Joseph Recknor and Norman Recknor, Markieysburg, Pa. 
125,968.—PoTATO-DIGGER.—James M. Lumbard, Decatur, Mich. 
125.969.—RAILWAY-CAR.—Isaiah G. MacFarlane, Wilkinsburg, 
a. 
125.970.—LINK-BLOCK FOR SLiDE-VALVES.—Edward Marsland, 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 
a i oa PreEss.—Adam W. Mason, Station 2 (P. and G. 
R. R), Fla. 
125 972.—PainT Compounp.—Samuel F. Mathews, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


assignor to 
Ante-dated April 


195.973.—INKSTAND.—Thomas J. Mayall, Boston, Mass. 


425,974.—Mancracruss UF UMBRELLas.—Jolin McAuliffe, New 
York City. 


125,915.—84 wrNG MACHINE.—Cornelius B. Morehous, Washing 
ton, Iowa. 

125,976.—CY LIN DER FOR STRAM-HAMMERS.—Th7™?* R War 
assignor of one-half his right t» Charles E. Marchand, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

125,971.—EGG-CA RRIER.—Ed ward L. Mueller, St. Louis, Mo. 

127,918.—H oI8TING MAcHINE.—William Neal, Loulsville, Ky. 


125,979.—MopE OF ATTACHING PYROXYLINE Base TO ARTIFI- 
CI AL TEzgTH.—Marcellus Newton, Boston, Mass. 
125,980.—SCREW-CUTTING DEVICE.—Stephen North, Syracuse, 


125,981.—CA R-TRUCK.—Samuel N. Norton, Sacramento, Cal. 


125,982.  THILL-COUPLING.—Sylvester O'Haire, assignor to him- 
self and Alexander Shiland, West Troy, N. Y. 

125,933.—M ACHINE FOR BCREW-CUTTING AND OTHER PUEPOSEP. 
—Pierre Olinger, Jersey City, and Henry 8. Manning and 
Darwin A. Greene, New York City, ass gnors to Henry 8. 
Manning, New York City. r 


3 MILL.—Henry Peterson, East Germantown, 
na, 


125.955.—C A R-COUPLING.—Henry W. Pike, Middleport, X. Y. 


125,996, — BRAID-GUIDE FOR SEWING-MACHINES. — John B. 
Price, Thompsonville, assignor to Weed Sewing-machine 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 

125,931.—P vDDLING AND BOILING FURNACE.—Abram Reese and 
Jacob Reese, assignors to themselves and Reese, Graff & 
Co., Pittsburg, Pa. ‘ 

125,988.—BREECH-LOADING  FIREARM.—Orvill M. Robinson, 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 

125,989.—- BURNING HYDROCARBONS AND BaGassE.—Euphemon 
8. Roman, Cantrelle, La. A 

125,990.—MARBLE-WORKING MacHINK.—Anton Saffer, New 
York City. Ante-dated April 17, 1872. 

125,991.—-CoMBINED BUREAU 
Schneeman, New York City. 

125,992.—Ha Y-LOADER.— Robert Shaw, assignor of one-half bis 
right to A. J. Mershon, Warsaw, Ind. 

125,993.—FEED-WATER RRGULATOR AND LOW-WATER ALANM 
FOR STEAM-BOILERS.—John B. Smith, Milwaukee, Wis. 


125,994.— OYERALL.—Eli F. Stacy and John H. Stacy, Glonces- 
ter, Mass. z 


it. iiaa Stemmler, East New York, 


AND WASHSTAND.—Joseph 


125,996 —MACHINE FOR STRAIGHTENING TUBES, BARS, AND 
Si AFTING.—Arthur Watkin, Pittsburg, Pa. 


125,997.—-TaBLE.—Rudolph Weber, Etna Borough, Pa. 


125,998.—CA RRIAGE-ROCKER.—Augustus L. Wells, assignor to 
A. L. Wells & Co., Hopkinton, R.I. 


125,999.—TU RN-BUCKLE.—Malcom White, assignor of one-half 
his right to John Gibbs, Brooklyn (E. D.), N. Y 


126,000.—CaR-COUPLING.—Charles Whitus, assignor to Edward 
C. Smith and William Martin, Jun., Philadelphia, Pa. 


126,001.—8EED-DROPPXR.—Wiliam C. Willey, assignor to him- 
self and J. H. Ellis, Limerick, III. 


. ADJUSTER.—Henry Woodbury, Huntsville, 
0. 


126,003.—BvckLEÉ.—Herman B. Worcester, Chicago, M. 
126,004, —GLass DooR-KNOB.—Alonzo E. Young, Boston, Mass. 


126,005.— W ASH-BOILER.—Gaylord W. Adams, Candor, and Hor- 
ace B. Adams, Owego, N. Y. 


126,006.—PROCESS FOR OBTAINING VEGETABLE FIBERS.—WiIl- 
liam Adamson, Philadelphia, Pa. 


126,007. —STEA M-TRAP.—John G. Baker, Philadelphia, Pa. 
126,008.—W HIP-SOCKET.—Sylvester W. Beach, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


126.000.—9A TTACHMENT TO THE Backs OF SEATS.—Heury M 
Beidler, Philadelphía, Pa. 


136,010.— APPARATUS FOR FORCING Liquors.—John F. Bennett 
Pittsburg, Pa. Ante-dated April 13, 1872. 


126,011.COMPOSITION FOR FILLING FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 

AULTS, ETC.—Charles Berger, assignor to himself, Charles 

L. Ortman, and John Nerreter, Kast Saginaw, and Sigmund 
Rothschild and Arnold Kaichen, Detroit, Mich. 


F FLASGSK.—Joslah Allen Blake, Providence 
EI 


126,013.— WRENCH.— Horace G. Brown, Collinsville, Conn. 


126,014. — WEKATHER-STRIP.—Michael E. Brown and Eben 
Brownell, Scranton, Pa. 


126,015.—MoLD FOR CASTING PLOW-POINTS.—Henry J. Brunner, 
Nazareth, Pa. 


126,016.—IRON TABLE.—John R. Cazier, North East, Pa. 


126,017.—PRINTER'S CASE-STAND.—Robert Chapman, Dublin, 
Ireland, acsignor to Henry Chapman, Philadelphia, Pa. 


126.08.—A PPARATUS FOR MOLDING CIGARS.—Jobn Charter, 
Sterling, Ill. 


126,019.8a8H-PULLEY CasE.—Charles B Clark, Buffalo, N. Y. 


126,020.—MRETALLIO FIRE-PROOF SHUTTER.—James B. Clark, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


126,021—COUPLING FOR TUMBLING-8SHAFTS.—William Click, 
Clarke County, Ohio. Ante-uated April 12, 1872. 


126,022, —L Y-BRU8H.— Wesley M. Cline, Lillard's Mills, Tenn. 


126,023.—RELIEF-VALVE FOR STEAM-ENGINE CYLINDEES.— 
Richard Colburn, Norwich, Conn. 


V W. Coleman, Kalamazoo, 
ich. 


126,025.—Lamp.—Abel Combs, Burlingame, Kan. 
3 ComposiTion.—David G. Conger, Chicago 


126,027. —INSULATOR FOR TELEGRAPH WIRES.—JOoseph I. Conk- 
lin, Jun., New York City. 


126,028.—COMBINED STOVE-HEARTH AND A8#H-PIT.—Charles 
Cook, Mount Vernon, Ind. 


126,029.—DumPpiIne-carR.—David S. Cook, Wrightsville, Pa. 
126,030.— WAsuING MACHINE.—William Cooper, Ypsilanti, 


Mich. 
126,031.—84A8H-BALANCE.—John J. Cowell, Newark, N. J. 
126,032.—H EDG E-TRIMMER.— Joseph S. Crum, Scottville, III. 
126,033.—84 WING MACHINE.—Jacob D. Culver, Bellmore, Ind. 


126,084. —O RE-CRUSHER.—James W. Cumings, Georgetown, Col. 
Ter. Ante-dated April 10, 1872. Midi ge » Col 


126,035.—RAILWAY RAIL-8PLICK.—A ugustus B. Davis, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


126,036, — OUMPING-CA R.—John Disterdick, Kelly's Mills, Ohio. 
126,087. —COFF RKE-ROASTER.—George W. Dodson, Mitchell, Ind. 


126,088.—F ASTENING TELEGRAPH-WIEES TO INSULATOES.—Den- 
nis Doren, New York City. 


126,039.—GOVERNOR FOR STEAM-ENGINES.—James B. Duff. Pat- 
chogue, N. Y. 


126,010. —BERICK KiLN.—Jobn Eisele, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


May 1, 1872} 


126,041.—MACHINE FOR GRINDING WOOD-PULP FOR PAPER, ETC. 
—Josiah S. Elliott, Chelsea, and John F. Wood, Everett, 
Mass. 

126042.—Cow POsITION STONE FRAME FOR HoT-ArR REGISTERS. 
—Josiah S. Elliott, Chelsea, and John F. Wood, Everett, 
Mass. 

aes Hook FOR CASTING PrPES.—Charles J. Ellis, Louis- 
ville, hy. 

195.0H.—FEED APPARATUS FOR SAW-MILLS.—Philip Etches and 
James D. Wilson, Muskegon, Mich. 


125,045.—WaSHING MACHINE.—BStephlen G. Eubank, Girard, Ill. 
* Pump.—George S. Follensbee, Philadelphia, 
a. 


126.07. Box FOR STEAMING BARREL-HOOPS —James L. Gage, 
Rochester, N. Y., assignor to James Tomlinson and Harriett 
M. Gage. Ante-dated April 11, 1872. 


126,43.—PRINTING-TELEGRAPH.—Robert II. 
York City. 

128,019.—MATERIAL FOR FILLING SAFES, ETC.—Hermann C. 
Hahn, Wyancotte, assignor to himself, Sigmund Rotkschild, 
and Arnold Kaichen, Detroit, and Charles L. Ortmann, East 
Saginaw, Mich. 

124.050. -CORDER FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—Henry M. Hall, New 
York City. 

05051.—METIOD OF. CONNECTING PiTMEN.—Thomas Hall, 
Northampton, Mass. 

126,052.—CHURN.—John D. Harrison, Middletown, Ohio, as. 
signor of one-half his right to Middletown Agricultural 
Works. Ante-dated April, 1872. 

126,053.—PaPER-FILE.—Samuel E. Harrison, Jersey City, N. J. 

126,051.—-PEDESTAL FOR STREET-RAILWAY CARS.— Daniel R. 
Hart, St. Louis, Mo. 

126055.—BEE-H1 V E.—Samuel O. Higgason, Union City, Tenn. 


A W. Howard, Philadelphia, 
a. 


Gallaher, New 


126,057. -SEWING-MACHINE.—Charles W. Howard, Philadelphia, 
a. 


126.058.-CARTRIDGE.— William W. Hubbell, Philadelphia, Pa. 


126,059.—FoLDING-cHAIR.—Charles A. Jackson, assignor to 
himselt and Kilborn Whitman, Boston, Mass, 


126,060. —-FURNACE-GRATE.—Charles Kugler, assignor to John 
W. Stanton and Henry Kerstine, Barnesville, Ohio. 


e Hop-1rnon.—Laban W. Lake, Providence, 


126,062. -CLOTHES-DRIER.—Chauncey H. L'Amoureux, New 
York City. . 


126,063.—B RICK- MOLD SANDING-MACHINE.—Robert Lent, Glasco, 
Y. Ante-dated April 20, 1872. 


EU nee en POR arene H. Lindley, Bridgeport, 
onn, 


126 066.—STEA M-PRESSURE REGULATOR.—Nathaniel C. Locke, 
Salem, Mass. 


126,00.—SPRING AND OSCILLATING AXLE FOR CHILDREN’S 
CABRIAGES.—James Loughbridge, Pittsburg, Pa. 


1£6,067.—CORN-SHELLER.—Thomas J. Mayall, Boston, Mass. 


126,48.—MACHINE FOR SAWING STONK.—James Maydwell, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


126,69. MANUFACTURE OF FLEXIBLE RUBBER Hosk.— Charles 
McBurney, Boston, Mass. 


126,070.—Suspended. 


126,001.—SOLDERING-TOOL.—Louis ete gh par d and Robert J. 
Hollingsworth, Baltimore, Md. ; said Hollingsworth assigns 
his right to Francis Cutting, San Francisco, Cal. 


126,072.-MILL-PICK.—Charles McNeal, Silver Creek, N. Y. 
126,073 —CAR-8SPRING.—Allen Middleton, Philadelphia, Pa. 
125,/14.—PERMU TA TION LocK.—Samuel Miller, Gratis, Ohio. 
126,075. —-Lamp.—Thomas H. Mott, New York City. 


126,076. —-LiFTING-JACK.—David Mulligan and John C. Imlay, 


Greensburg, Ind. 
126,077.—PLow.—Talemachus Nabers, Elyton, Ala. 


126,078.—FARRIER’S CLINCHING-TOOL,—Sidney Ogden, Sicily, 


Ohio. 


126,079.—CorsreT.—Solomon Ottenheimer, New York City. 


125,09.—H Ag N E88 SADDLE-TREE.—Clinton J. Paine, assignor to 
himself and Henry Creswell, Young America, III. - 


126081.-8PR1ING DEkD-BnoTTOM.—Edward Parker, Plymouth, 


Conn. 


126,082.—RarLway-FROG.—Denison C. Pierce, Chicago, III. - 
te-dated April 10, 1572. vila 25 


126,0658.—S TE A M-PUMP.— William Porter, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


— ONRENE CLEANER.— Henry W. Prouty, Boston, 


126,085.CRAILWAY-CAR WRREL.— Fowler M. Ray, Jun., New 
York, executor of the estate of Fowler M. lar. Sen., de- 
ceased, assiguor, by mesne assignments, to James A, Wood- 
bury, Boston, Mass. 


. MoTOR.— Wiliam Reading, 


126,0837.—Berry-pox.—Charles Reese, Baltimore, Md. 


WWW H. Reichert, New York 


126,089.—SPINDLE OR VERTICAL SHAFT.—Géorg 
Lowel., Mass. eorge Richardson, 


126,090.—CoMBINED CLOTHES-WHISK AND HaT-BRUSH.— à 
bald M. Richmond, New York City. Archi 


1?6091.—A pyUSTABLE DUPLEX MIRROR.—Geor à 
Meredith Village, N. H. orge 8. Roberts, 


126,092.—W HEEL-CULTIVATOR.—Samuel Rockafellow, ase! 
to himself, Heman A. Barnard, and J. Silas Leas, Moline. III. 


126,093.—8 w rNGIN G-8A W.—Erastus W. Roff, Newark, N. J. 
1 ImMPLEMENT.—Charles W. Russell, Mü ford, 


Georgetown, 


126,095.—8A SH-HOLDER.—John E. Scott, Baltimore, Md. 


126,006.—ELasTic WHEEL FOR RAILWAY-CARS.— 
man, Albany, N. Y Josiah J. Sher- 


12609;.—BRONZzING MACHINE.—Cliarles Shoop, Buffalo, N. Y. 


126,008. —RE TORT FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF GAS FROM HYDRO- 


CARBONS.—Byror Sloper, New York City, a 
Potter, Jersey City, NJ. y nd Robert M. 


126,099.—G Lass-MOLD.—Carl Stadelmann, Pittsburg, Pa. 


00.-LDevice FOR LINING CEMENT PIPES.— 
a N. Y. ES.—Meivin Stephens, 


I26,101.—FLovR MILL.—Robert M. Thomas, Brady, Pa. 
20e. w · 10 En.—George William Tischer, Dayton, 


1261108.—81nvPING DEVICE FOR BOTTLING MACHINES.— 
Tollast, New York City. enn 
128.104. —-Cougix AD KEY Hol GUARD AND BOLT-FASTENER 


FOR Locrs.— ; ; athae E 
Oakland, agai Townsend and Abiather F. Potter, 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


126,105 —LEATHER BOARDING AND GRAINING MACHIXE.—Louls 


Townsend, Terre Haute, Ind, 


126,106.—IcE-ELEVATOR.—Louis Townsend, Terre Haute, Ind. 
126,107.—Ick-FLOAT.—Louis Townsend, Terre Haute, Ind. 
126,108.—ICE-CA RRIER.—Louis Townsend, Terre Haute, Ind. 
126,109.—IcE-INCREASER.—Louis Townsend, Terre Haute, Ind. 
126,110.—8PkING-CLIP Loox-NUT.—E. Malcolm Turner, Alle- 


gheny, Pa. 


126,111.—DRILLING MACHINE.—Anthony Van Haagen and Claus 


Vau Haagen, Philadelphia, Pa. 


126,1112.—FLow gR-POT.—Ferdinand C. A. Von Levetzow, Kiel, 
Prussia. 


126,113.—BILLIARD-CUSHION.—John Wagner, Detroit, Mich. 


126,114.—CooKING-UTENSIL.—Frederic Pelham Warren, East 
Court Cosham, Great Britain, assignor to George E. Waring, 
Jun., and J.N. A. Griswold, Newport, R. I. 


126,115.— VEGETABLE-CUTTER.—John R. Weed and Adolph 
Faber Du Faur, New York City. 


126,116.—V EGETA BLE-CUTTER.—John R. Weed and Adolph Fa- 
ber Du Faur, New York City. 


| ERE MacuiNE.—Andrew Wemple, Chicago, 
il. 


126,118.—F ERTILIZER-DISTRIBUTER.— Wilbur F. White, Belcher- 
town, Mass. 


126,119.-LooM-SHUTTLE.—Robert Whitehill, New York City. 
Ante-dated April 18, 1872. 


126,120.—-BORINd-TOOL. Arthur F. Whitin, Whitinsville, Mass. 


126,121.—COMPOSITION FOR RENDERING SAFES, VAULTS, ETO., 
FikEPROOF.—John F. Wood, Everett, Mass. 


126,122. —CA n-COUPLING.--Betsey Ann Worden, Scranton, Pa. 
ML MNT SUM-SETTER.—Am08 W. Price, Detroit, 
c * 


126,124.—MEDICAL COMPOUND OR SALVES FOR RING-BONE, SPA- 
VIN, ETC.—Charles Shute, Philadelphia, Pa. 


126,125.-STEAM WASHING MacHINE.—Daniel C. Kellam, Pon- 
tiac, Mich. 


126,126.—PEDDLER'’s WAGON.—John Treffeison, Pittston, Pa. 
as 7.—RAILWAY-TL#.—Archibald B. Tripler, Philadelphia, 
Du. 


— 


RE-ISSUES. 


4,876.— MACHINE FOR MAKING TIN Cans.—Christian Barry, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Patent No. 71,680, dated Dec. 3, 1867; re-issue 
No. 3,143, dated Oct. 6, 1868. 


4,811.—AXLE-BOX FOR VEHICLE-WHEELS.—David Dalzell, South 
Egremont, Mass. Patent No. 106,469, dated Aug. 16, 1870; re- 
issue No. 4,594, dated Oct. 17, 1871. 


4,878.—Door-KNoR, ETC.—Edwin Day, Rockford, Ill. Patent 
No. 85,799, dated Jan. 12, 1869. 


4,819.—8TEAM AND AIR BRAKE.—John W. Gardner, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Patent No. 122,884, dated Jan. 23, 1872. 


4.880.—CAR-AXLE LUBRICATOR.—John BS. Sanson, assignor of 
art interest to Gharles Mettam, Morrisania, N. Y. Patent 
0. 122,495, date Jan. 2, 1872. 


4,881.—P ROCESS OF PRODUCING REFINED WOOD-PULP FOR THE 
MANUFACTURE OF PAPER, ETC.—lHenry Voelter, Heiden- 
heim, Germany, assignor to Albereto Pagenstecher, New 
York City. Patent No. 55,631, dated May 22, 1866. 


4,882.2HYDRAULIO AND PNEUMATIC MOTOR FOR SEWING-MA- 
CHINES.—James H. Welch and Rosia W. Welch, George- 
town, D.C. Patent No. 121,441, dated Noy. 28, 1871. 


DESIGNS. 


5,807.-STOVE-DOOR.—Richard A. Cutter, Peoria, III. 
5,*08.—8HEET-METAL Can.—Horace Everett, Philadelphia, Pa. 


5,909. -ORNAMENTING THE WRISTBANDS OF GLoves.—Fortuné 
Hegle, New York City. 


5,810.—FLAT-IRON HEATER.—Matthew Little, assignor to Aman- 
da M. Starker, East Saginaw, Mich. 


5,811—Gas-HEATER.—Thomas J. Mayall, Boston, Mass. 


5,812.—T1IN Patu.—George D. Kopros assignor to George C. 
Napheys & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 


3,813.—DOOR-BOLT.—Adolph Wunder, assignor to Sargent & 
Co., New Haven, Conn, 


5,814 and 5,815.—TYPE.—David Wolfe Bruce, New York City. 


5,816.—TvPE.—Julius Herriet, assignor to David Wolfe Bruce, 
New York City. 

5,817.—LAMP-CHIMNEY.—Marion J. Wellman, New York City. 

5.818. -CHANDELIER-100K.—Joseph B. Sargent, New Haven, 

Conn. 


TRADE-MARKS. 


776.—INDIGO 80A P.—H. €. Borgner, Lebanon, Pa. 


7. Fits. — W. Butcher and 8. Butcher, Sheffield, England, 
and New York City. 


778.—-FiLes, Epar-roois, Razors, ETC.—W. Butcher and 8. 
Butcher, Sheffield, Kugland, and New York City. 


779.—LINIMENT.—Cloud, Akin & Company, Evansville, Ind. 
780,—CLOTHING, SHIRTS, ETC.—Devlin & Co., New York City. 


781 —RYE AND BOURBON WHISKIEs.—T. and J. W. Gaff & Co., 
Aurora, Ind. 


732.—BooTs AND Suors.—Calvin B. Gay, agent, Syracuse, N. Y. 
7. - Runnxk Goops.—National Rubber Co., Bristol, R. I. 
784.—F Lov &.—A. Nones & Co., New York City. 
135.—CoNDENSED LY £.—Jacob H. Seibert, Philadelphia, Pa. 


186 — AGRICULTURAL Fonk.— Franklin P. Shumway, Leomin- 
ster, Mass. 


787. -REFRIGERATING APPARATUS.—De Witt C. & George F. 
Taylor, New York City. 


188.— MowixG. REAPING, AND HARVESTING TOOLS.—The 
Greenwoods Scythe Company, Hartford, Conn. 


789.—Tonto oR CREAM BkER.—Charles L. Thompson, Balti- 
inore, Md. 


EXTENSIONS. 


19.966.— W A TCH-CABE.—Elihu Bliss. April 13, 1358: re-issued to 
said Bliss, assignor to Baldwin & Co., Nov. 23, 1858; No. 628. 


20,100.—D RA WER FOR CLOSETS, BUREAUS, ETC.—Henry R. Tay- 


lor. April 27, 1858. 


L. G., oF Pa.—To investigate fully the subject of coal-mine 
explosions would require months of time and the study of 
scores of volumes. As your invention is, on its face, a good 
thing, we would advise you to attend to its practical intro- 
duction at once, Instead of “ elaborating " the subject in a 
book. 


M. R. S., or IND.—We know of no wheelbarrow in the mar- 
ket made with a steel frame, and imagine that the greater 
cost of such would render them inferior to wooden ones. 
A slender claim might be obtained on your method of com- 
bining wrought and cast metalinthe frame. Of its utility 
and marketability you are doubtless the best judge. 


E. W., oF Mo.—Ores containing sulphur, arsenic, antimony, 
zinc, etc., should not be roasted before treatment with 
quicksilver, to extract the precious metal. The roasting of 
the ore volatilizes the mineral named, and prevents that coat- 
ing of the gold particles which with raw ones possessing 
these impurities prevents the action of the mercury. 


G. W. C., or N. Y.—The composition of hydraulic limes and 
cements varies very considerably. The common English or 
Roman cement contains 55°40 per cent. of lime and 44°60 per 
cent. of clay. French cement, 54 per cent. of lime and 46 of 
clay ; and Russian, 62 per cent. of lime and 88 of clay. 


R. R., or N. J.—Iridosmin fuses at a temperature estimated 
at ten thousand degrees Fahrenheit. It has been melted by 
a current of voltaic electricity from sixty large Bunsen 
cells. Grains of the mineral were placed in a groove made 
in a block of charcoal, each end of which was connected 
with a large platinum wire. 
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ENGLISH PATENT JOURNAL. 


LIST OF APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 


ON WHICH 
Provisional Protections 


HAVE BEEN OBTAINED IN ENGLAND BY OR FOR 
AMERICAN INVENTORS. « 


853.—MACHINE FOR ATTACHING COVERS TO PAMPHLETS.—An- 
drews, Clagne & Randall, Rochester, N. Y.—March 21, 1872. 


851.—O vEN8.—UG. E. Bailey, Mansfield; C. B. Goodrich, Charles- 
town; and J. A. Locke, Watertown, Mass.—March 21, 1872. 


869.—M ECHANICAL MOVEMENTS.—Hendryx & Webster, Ansonia, 
Conn.—March 22, 1872. 


871.—LOoMS FOR WEAVING.—J. Shinn, Philadelphia, Pa.—March 
22, 1872. 


875.—_CONVERTING RECIPROCATING INTO ROTARY MOTION.— 
R. McC. Fryer, Nashville, Tenn.—March 22, 1872. 


877.—MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL STONE.—E, L. Ransome, 
San Francisco, Cal.—March 22, 1872. 


881.—COMBINATION LOCK8.—T. J. Sullivan, Albany, N. Y.— 
March 22, 1872. 


950.—MANUFACTURE OF HORSESHOE NAILS8.—T. H. Fuller, 
Boston, Mass.—March 30, 1872. 

960.—FIRE-PROOF ROOFING.—J. B. Cornell, New York City.— 
April 1, 1872. 

961.—PREPARING WOOL, ETC., FOR 8PINNING.—Chase & Platt, 
Dudley, Mass.—April 1, 1872. 

902.—ELEVATING APPARATUS.—A. M. Patrick, Long Lane, Mo. 
—March 25, 1872. 

903.CSTEAM RAILWAY-CARRIAGEKS, ETCO.—E. Lamm, New Or- 
leans, La.—March 25, 1872. 

909.—COMPOSITION BEARINGS, ETC.—Croll, Barrett & Plush, . 
Philadelphia, Pa.—March 25, 1872. 

914.CICE-CREAM FREEZERS.—J. Tingley, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
March 26, 1872. 

933.—PNEUMATIC APPARATUS.—G. Westinghouse, Jr.—March - 
28, 1872. 

956.CMANUFACTURE OF TAPESTRY AND BRUSSELS CARPETS, 
ETOC.—G. Crompton, Worcester, Mass.—April 1,1872. 

968.—PAPRR-NAO ENGINES.—Taylor & Brightman, Cleveland, 

Ohio.—April 2, 1872. 

973.—TREATMENT OF HAIR BRISTLES AND FEATHERS.—Wm. 

Adamson, Philadelphia, Pa.—April 3, 1872. 

974.—PROPELLING VESSELS, ETC.—C. Henye, Hoboken, N. J.— 

April 8, 1872. 

919.—COMPOUND FOR CLEANING CARPETS, ETC.—L. Stern, Bos- 

ton, Mass.— April 3, 1872. * 

996.—MACHINE FOR SEWING BOOTS AND 8HOES.—C. Goodyear, 

New Rochelle, N. Y.—April 4, 1872. 

011.—GA 8$-BURNER.—S. Raynor, New York City—April 8, 1872. 

1,016.—SEWING-MACHINE TREADLES&.—S. K. Herrick, Boston 

Mass.—April 5, 1872. $ 

1,019.—THEODOLITES.—U. F. Biggs, Oakland, Md.—April 5 
1872. - 

1,085.—-MACHINERY FOR SPINNING Wool, BTO.—T, Nutting, 

Rhode Island.—A pril 8, 1872. 
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A Deep Bore-hole. 

ONE of the deepest, if not the very deepest, 
bore-hole which was ever sunk is twenty-four 
miles south of Berlin, near the village of Speren- 
berg, where a small hill, composed of gypsum, 
crops out in the diluvial plane of Brandenburg. 
The presence of gypsum so near the capital caused 
the Prussian mining authorities to search there 
for rock-salt ; and in 1867 a bore-hole of 1514 inch 
diameter was begun at that place in the gypsum 
rock itself. This rock was sunk through for 27315 
feet, when antrydrite or antrydric sulphate of 
lime was met with, which, however, after a depth 
of only 5 feet, gave place to rock-salt, which was 
struck quite pure at 284 feet depth from the sur- 
face. The bore-hole was continued, and at the 
end of 1868 it had reached 956 feet, and had still 
an inner diameter of 12146 inches, after three sets 
of iron tubes had been inserted. Since the be- 
ginning of 1869 boring commenced with steam 
power, and by the end of that year the bore-hole 
was sunk to 2,527 feet, by the end of 1870 to 3,479 
feet, and in 1871 it was stopped at a depth of not 
less than 4,052 feet Rhenish, 
or 4,170 feet English, from 
the surface, which is the 
greatest depth that bas ever 
yet been reached. When 
boring ceased, the chisel 
stood still in solid rock-salt, 
so that the salt deposit 
which was discovered there 
had the enormous thickness 
of over 3,768 feet Rhenish. 
Boring would have been 
continued in order to ex- 
plore the underlying rock, 
but the mechanical difficul- 
ties at that enormous depth 
became too great. In order, | 
however, to further the in. 
terests of science, careful 
observations of the temper- 
ature at various depths con- 
tinue to be made, and will 
be made public in due time. 
It is anticipated that the 
ratio of increasing temper- 
. ature, as hitherto generally 


Foote & Randall's Printing Telegraph. 

THE advantages of a telegraph transmitting ap- 
paratus which can be operated by any person of 
average intelligence, after a few minutes’ instruc- 
tion, is sufficiently obvious without further com- 
ment. Every man can thus be his own telegraph 
operator, and railroad conductors, locomotive- 
runners, clerks, or office-boys can quickly become 
expert in the use of the instrument. 

Our engraving—taken, with the accompanying 
description, from the Railroad Gazette—represents 
a very simple instrument of this kind, which has 
been designed by Messrs. Foote & Randall, of New 
York City. 

The receiving apparatus is entirely automatic 
in its action. A train of wheels and weight is 
employed to drive a type-wheel, which is 
controlled by a simple and positive escapement. 
The escapement is controlled by electrical im- 
pulses, either froma local or aline battery. There 
are thirty characters upon the type-wheel, and 

| thirty teeth upon the escape wheels. A pin upon 


a lever acts upon the teeth of said escape-wheels | 


sages sent correspond with the copy before him 
(which will have been printed while sending), and 
received correctly and automatically by the re- 
ceiving instruments at the station or stations to 
which it was sent, thereby dispensing with a re- 
ceiving operator or the constant attention of any 
ene to receive the despatches. 

In the transmitting apparatus, as in the re- 
ceiving apparatus, a train of wheels is employed ; 
but in this case they simply drive or turn the 
circuit-wheels. £ 

The speed and regularity with which the circuit- 
wheels move is governed by a centrifugal fric- 
tional governor, which is a very simple and com- 
plete arrangement ; by it the speed may be varied 
from 10 to 100 revolutions per minute, and, at 
whatever speed it may be set, it is regular and 
steady—an essential point in an automatic trans- 
mitter. 

From the circuit-wheels impulses are made and 
broken overa line, an impulse being sent for every 
character upon the type-wheel, and starting from 
the blank or unison key (allowing the circuit- 
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FOOTE & RANDALL’S PRINTING TELECRAPH. 


adopted, will be proved to be not very far from | in such a manner that the type-wheel is allowed 


truth. 


Rolling Logs. 


to rotate with a step-by-step motion when the said 
lever moves to and fro. 
This lever has attached to it an armature (a 


THE Maine loggers are all out of the woods. piece of soft iron) which is suspended between 


The operations of the past winter were more ex- 
tensive than ever before known. The total pro- 
duct of the State, as near as can be estimated, of 
the cut of logs, is 700,000,000 of feet. Of this 
amount the Kennebec lumbermen have cut 110,- 
000,000 men, the largest ever cut. The Penobscot 
lumbermen have cut at least 225,000,000 feet. 
Most of the timber product is spruce. An intelli- 
gent lumberman says that within five years the 
supply of pine will be exhausted. In the opera- 
tions of the past winter at the head waters of the 
Kennebec there were cut some 20,000,000 feet of 
pine, while the Penobscot lumbermen cut some 
thirty to forty millions offfeet. —Syracuse Journal. 


AN enterprising Englishman has leased a water 
lot in Pilatka, Fla., for ten years, with the desi 
of putting up & moss and paper factory. The 
moss will be manipulated into hair-cloth, etc. 
The paper-mill is intended to manufacture paper 
out of the common saw palmetto. Paper made 
out of this materialis now used by the Bank of 
England for bank-notes, 


two electro-magnets, and the toand-fro move- 
ment of the lever is effected by the attraction of 
the armature to first one and then the other elec- 
tro-magnets, alternately, as impulses of electricity 
are passed over them. Therefore, an impulse over 
either magnet moves the lever one way, and, the 
type-wheels turning, a letter is presented to the 
paper upon which the impressions are made. 

As impulses may be sent very rapidly over a 
wire, and as the lever has but a slight movement, 
the speed at which the type-wheel revolves is very 
great, and the printing is effected about as rapidly 
as one can touch the keys of the transmitting in- 
strument. 

The printing is effected with a local battery. 

A very complete and important part of this in- 
strument is its unison mechanism which is auto- 
matic in its action, and by which tne sending ope- 
rator may instantly set all the instruments in 
unison (ata given point) at will, thereby posi- 
tively controlling all the instruments in the cir- 
cuit, and by its use may be positive that all mes- 


wheels to turn); by simply depressing the lettered 
keys, the letter upon the key depressed is in- 
stantly printed at the receiving station or stations, 
and any one of average intelligence can operate 
correctly after a few minutes' instruction. 


The Commercial Printing Telegraph Company, 
Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Street, corner of Crosby, 
New York, will giveany further information that 
may be desired concerning this instrument. 


— d$ — — 


Missouri Iron and English Capital. 


THE iron regions of Southeastern Missouri are 
attracting the attention of English capitalists 
connected with the iron trade. They will erect 
two large blast-furnaces and a large rolling-mill 
at Cape Girardeau this year,on the Mississippi, 
fifty miles south of St. Louis. The immense iron 
deposits of hematite ore in Butler and Stoddard 
Counties can be put down at the Cape on the Mis 
sissippi at a very low figure. Coal can also be 
placed there at from $3 to 4 per tun. "These ad. 
vantages are readily accepted by Englishmen who 
are familiar with the business, and they will in- 
vest largely and build up a great iron manufac- 
turing city at Cape Girardeau. 
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THE FOOD SUPPLY OF LARGE CITIES. 


THERE is abundant opportunity for improve 
ment in the methods by which articles of food 
are brought to large cities, and by which the same 
are prepared for market. This holds true with 
regard to almost every kind, but in this connection 
we purpose only to speak of the supply of beef, 
etc, for New York and other Eastern markets, a 
matter which, as concerns the city more specifical- 
ly indicated, is one of almost paramount impor- 
tance. It is notorious that, aside from the high 
prices of meat of good quality in New York, much 
of that sold is wholly unfit for human food. To 
provide against either of these objectionable con- 
ditions, it is necessary, first, that the means of cat- 
tle transit from the West should be materially 
modified, and, second, that the mode of disposing 
of the cattle and preparing the meat for consum- 
ers should be varied in many respects from the 
practice that now obtains. 

The first of the two requisites may be found in 
cattle-cars so constructed that the bruising of the 
animals and their injury from thirst and hunger 
may be avoided. The loss in weight from this 
source on 294,718 head, shipped east {rom Chicago 
in 1869, amounted to nearly fifteen thousand tuns. 
This, moreover, was the smallest portion of the 
waste; for the flesh of cattle deteriorated by harsh 
treatment has less of nutriment and more of the 
possible sources of disease than is commonly 
supposed. Several, perhaps a half dozen, plans 
of car construction have been designed to obviate 
this; but none appear to meet the approval of rail- 
way managers, whose opinion is, of course, the 
controlling power as concerns the adoption of im- 
provements. "These cars are, furthermore, charac 
terized* by some authorities, the Chicago Railway 
Review among them, as simply means“ at an extra 
expense of bruising cattle and causing shrinkage 
in beef.” If this be true, there is no need of it; 
for, to say that inventors cannot provide a cattle- 
car the use of which will be free from such 
results, is arrant nonsense. 

But the presence, in every part of New York 
City, of small slaughter-houses, is at once a source 
of waste, of evasion of the legal provisions against 
the vending of bad food, and of danger to the 
health of the community. The remedy is sim- 
ply in the establishment of large abattoirs, 
under strict inspection, and so designed and man. 
aged as to facilitate the adoption of the most 
improved appliances known in the industry ; for, 
the more complete this last, the greater the profit 
to the dealer, and the lower the price at which he 
can afford to sell. Much economy may indeed be 


reasonably looked for from this source. Some 
years ago,a Cincinnati firm effected a material 
saving in labor by the substitution of a buzz saw 
for the ax and cleaver in cutting meat, and like 
results can be obtained in many other departments 
of the business if it be once concentrated within 
limits where steam-power and other aids can be 
availed of. Another source of economy would 
also be found in the more thorough utilization of 
waste ; as, for example, in the production of albu- 
men and the manufacture of fertilizers from mate- 
rials that now, from the scattered and small estab- 
lishments, will not pay for gathering up. 


RAPID TRANSIT IN NEW YORK CITY. 


UNLESS executive vetoes shall interfere, there 
will be fair prospect ere long of rapid transit be- 
tween the upper and lower portions of Manhattan 
Island. Not only has the State Legislature pass- 
ed the Vanderbilt bill providing for an under- 
ground railway for cars propelled by locomotives, 
but also an act authorizing the Beach underground 
line. The Assembly has also passed a bill, now 
awaiting the action of the Senate, authorizing the 
Gilbert elevated way. The latter is simply a 
system of pneumatic tubes sustained on iron 
arches, and furnished with suitable means of in- 
gress and egress at stations where the cars are 
stopped. The power to be used in the Beach un- 
dergrouud railway is to be determined at some 
future time by the board of coinmissioners under 
whose direction the work is to be carried on. The 
passenger tube is to have a transverse section not 
more than eighteen feet in height and thirty-one 
in width. The proposed route is from the Battery 
or Bowling Green, under Broadway, to Madison 
Square ; thence under Broadway to its junction 
with Central Park and Eighth Avenue, with a 
branch railway passing under Madison Square 
and Madison Avenue to the northerly shore of the 
Harlem River. The company is also authorized 
to connect with Harlem Railroad at or above Forty- 
second Street, and with the Hudson River line 
above Fifty-ninth Streets. The necessary stations 
and tracks of railways for shunting trains may 
be built. 


PROTECTING IRON SURFACES FROM 


RUST. 


RED-LEAD paint is, perhaps, the best coating 
that can be applied to iron exposed to the weather, 
while for small castings used in machinery, either 
in-doors or out, there is probably no better preserv- 
ative than coal-tar, applied by heating the metal, 
and plunging it into the previously melted mate- 
rial. But it is manifest that neither of these can 
meet the exigencies of many constantly occurring 
cases ; such, for example, as those furnished both 
by the internal and external surfaces of iron 
ships, water-tanks, and the like. The subject has, 
of late years, assumed unwonted importance from 
the multiplication of iron vessels, in which the 
action of bilge-water and of sea-water are alike 
sources of continual loss and inconvenience. For 
the protection of the interior surfaces of such, it 
has been plausibly suggested that the use of zinc, 
as in Davy's well-known method, would be effec. 
tive, there being, of course, no danger of the 
attachment of sea-weed or barnacles to the inner 
metallic surface,as occurs when the same means 
are applied to that in contact with the sea-water. 
Cements, such as Portland, have also been pro. 
posed ; but it is doubtful if this, under the strain 
exerted upon the vessel in rough weather, could 
either be kept sufficiently free from cracks, or 


firm enough in its place, to prevent the infiltration 
of water through it, and the separation of the 
cement layer from the metallic surface. Concern- 
ing this, the opinion of the Engineer, expressed 
some time since, that such a coating to prove im- 
pervious to bilge-water must be more or less elas- 
tic, is undoubtedly correct. In the production of 
a substance appropriate to this purpose, much more 
difficulty will be experienced than one would at 
first suppose; for the utility of such a material 
must, of course, depend upon its chemical compo- 
sition. Experiments must be founded upon deduc- 
tions from chemical formule, and these are fre- 
quently woefully disappointing when brought to 
the test of practice. But under those conditions 
which will insure freedom from mechanical dis- 
placement, a lining of Portland cement is an ob- 
viously useful means of preventing corrosion from 
causes analogous to that above specified. As to 
the external protection of iron ships, we must per- 
force leave it where we find it, a problem that has 
baffled the ablest scientists and the most unwearied 
experimenters, and which may only be solved by 
the discovery of materials or methods of applica- 
tion not yet known in the arts. 


o — 


COOLING AND VENTILATING RAILWAY 
CARS. 


THE ventilation and cooling of railway cars dur- 
ing our hot summer days is a matter of quite as 
much importance as the warming of them in win- 
ter. Little has been done to provide these deside- 
rata in any appreciable degree, and the welfare of 
the travelling public requires that attention 
should be called to the subject until reform is 
inaugurated. Claiming as we do to be the most 
inventive people in the world, and the foremost in 
the rapidity of railway extension, it is by no means 
to the credit of our projectors and engineers that 
schemes of at least apparent utility should be 
brought out and applied abroad before the adop- 
tion of anything of a practical character on Ameri- 
can railroads. Perbaps from these, notably from 
one now in use in the East Indies,some hints may 
be gathered from which schemes appropriate to 
the railways of this country may be evolved. 

In the apparatus referred to, an air.chamber is 
provided under the floor of the car, and has valves 
at either end, to be opened, one or the other, ac- 
cording as the car is moving in one direction or 
another. Above the chamber is a peculiar cellular 
structure, képt moist from a reservoir carried on 
the car, and through which the air is caused to 
circulate on its passage from the chamber to the 
car interior. This provides for the cooling of the 
air and the cleansing of the same from dust, and 
also for its admission to the car by the forward 
motion thereof. To provide for the exit of warm 
or vitiated air, the windows are made to open 
horizontally, so as to be placed at an angle to the 
side of the car, the position being capable of re- 
versal according to the direction of the movement 
of the car. 'lhe speed of the train causes the air 
in front of the inclined window surface to detlect 
it in & current which, as will be easily compre- 
hended, draws out the air from the car by means 
of the partial vacuum created behind such window. 
With a car constructed on the principle thus 
roughly sketched, there is a reduction of tempera- 
ture of about fifteen degrees, with an evaporation 
of six gallons of water per hour in the cooling de- 
vices, In one instance, under peculiar conditions, 
and with an excessive evaporation, the diminution 
of heat amounted to thirty degrees. Of course, 
the item of expense may be assumed as consider- 
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able, and this may stand in the way of the adop. 
tion of the plan on ordinary cars, but should not, 
be allowed to do so as concerns the palace cars, 
upon which so much is lavished even in many 
things of far less consequence than that to which 
we have here briefly called attention. 


MEETING OF THE MASTER-MECHANICS. 


IT is officially announced that the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Railroad Master-Mechanics' 
Association will be held in the city of Boston, on 
the 11th day of June next. The proceedings 
of this organization are full of interest, and result 
in bringing & vast amount of new and practical 
information before the engineering public, and it 
is to be hoped that the coming yearly gathering will 
secure a full attendance. 


Small Arms for the Government. 

THE general belief that the Springfield or Allen 
breech-loading rifle will soon be abandoned by the 
War Department for a better arm causes great 
&ctivity among the inventors and manufacturers 
of other breech-loaders, a number of whom are 
here pressing their guns upon the attention of the 
military committees of both Houses of Congress. 
The Springfield gun was never formally adopted 
as the regulation arm of the service. It is a com- 
bination of the patented devices of various inven- 
tors made by Mr. Allen, the master-mechanic of the 
Springfield Armory. It is the favorite of the 
Ordnance Bureau, which has managed to keep it 
in service since 1866, under pretense of ex peri- 
ments, to the exclusion of other guns which have 
the preference of most of the leading officers, in- 
cluding Gen. Sherinan. In the summer of 1870 a 
board was assembled at St. Louis, under the presi- 
dency of Gen. Schofield, to test all breech-loaders 
presented, and report which ought to be adopted. 
This board gave the preference to the Remington 
gun, but named five others as also good weapons. 
These were the Springfield, the Ward-Burton, the 
Sharpe, the Henry Martini, and the Morgan Stern. 
The War Department, about a year ago, selected 
the Remington, Ward-Burton, and Sharpe, and 
manufactured several hundred of eachat the Spring- 
field Armory, and put them in the hands of the 
troops for & practical test in actual service in com- 
parison with the Springfield gun. Monthly re- 
ports of these testa have been received, and it is 
understood that another board will shortly be con- 
vened to examine the reports, and make a final 
selection of an arm to be adopted asthe regulation 
United States breech-loader. It appears to be 
generally admitted that the Springfield gun will 
be rejected, as it would doubless have been long 
ago were it not for the partiality of the Ordnance 
Office, and one object the parties interested in other 
guns have now in view is to secure legislation re- 
straining the Chief of Ordnance from spending 
the next annual appropriation for the manufac- 
ra of arms in making this, which they assert is 
an inferior weapon. Gen. Roberts, the inventor 
of a gun bearing his name, is also endeavoring to 
secure a further competitive trial by the troops 
to which the gun shall be admitted, and to obtain 
compensation forthe use by the Government in the 
Springfield arm of several of his patented devices— 
among others, of the tapered chamber and car- 
tridge. On Saturday the Military Committee of 
the House witnessed a trial of the Remington, 
Ward-Burton, Roberts, and Springfield guns at 
the Armory in this city. A number of Congress- 
men, Officers, and inventors were present. The 
trial of rapid firing resulted as follows: — Shots per 


Cottonseed Oil and Oil-cake. 


Tun manufacture of oil from cotton-seed is be. 
coming an important branch of the productions of 
the United States. The first mills were erected 
shortly before our late civil war, and the Oil, as 
well as the oil-cake, have yearly increased in pub. 
lic favor. There are at present upwards of twenty 
mills exclusively operated in this business, work. 
ing over one hundred and fifty thousand tuns an. 
nually of cotton-seed. Of these mills New Orleans 
numbers six ; Memphis, Tenn., four; Vicksburg, 
Miss., two; Nashville, Tenn., two; Mobile, Ala, 
one; Selma, Ala., one; and the others at points on 
the Mississippi we cannot now call to mind. The 
aggregate capital of the New Orleans mills is 
$1,500,000. 

The cot on- seed oil, after being refined, is largely 
shipped to Bordeaux, Barcelona, and other olive. 
growing districts in Europe, and, after receiving a 
certain “ doctoring," is shipped to this and other 
countries as “pure olive oil.” Cincinnati, Ohio, 
demands large quantities of the cotton-seed oil, 
where it is refined and bottled for table use, for 
which it is well adapted, being brilliant and hav. 
ing @ fine flavor. England is also beginning to 
appreciate the oil, having during the last year 
ordered quite largely. 

The “oil-cake,” or, in other words, the cotton. 
seed after the oil is pressed from it, ig largely 
shipped to England, where it is used as food for 
cattle. On our own Southern plantations the raw 
seed is preferred for cattie. Before the seed is 
pressed the hulls are taken from it, and the milk. 
men of New Orleans purchase these hulls as a 
desirable food for milch cows. Although it is 
eaten with avidity by the cows, it is quite doubt. 
ful if any great benefit is derived from it. The 
use of these hulls as a dressing is claimed to be 
very beneficial to the growth of the sugar-cane. 

We notice that a number of our cotemporaries 
have spoken of cotton-seed oil as being chiefly 
used in the manufacture of soap. This is more 
imaginary than real, as it is only the waste from 
the refining vats that is thus used. 

In this connection we may state that another 
oil-producing crop is making strong claims to the 
attention of the agriculturist. We refer to the 
Russian sunflower, grown in that country to the 
extent of from thirty to forty million pounds an- 
nually, the oil from which is wholesaled in St. 
Petersburg at about twenty cents gold per gallon. 
The climate and soil of our Western States are 
said to be largely and peculiarly adapted to this 
plant, and that it can be grown as cheaply and 
yield as largely as corn, with double the value as 
an oil-producing seed.—Newark Manufacturers 
Gazette. 


minute—Ward-Burton, 23; Remington, 22; Rob. 
erts, 17; Springfield, 10. "There waa also a trial 
to show the time in which the breech-loading me- 
chanism of each gun could be taken to pieces after 
firing a shot, the parts reassembled and replaced, 
and another shot fired. In this experiment the 
Ward-Burton came out ahead. Time, 3 seconds.— 
New York Tribune. 
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Southern Manufacturing Facilities. 


SUCH is the mildness of the Southern climate 
that factories require no artificial heat to produce 
a temperature suitable for spinning yarn smoothly 
and evenly, and consequently for the manufacture 
of evenly woven cloth. This is a very great con- 
sideration. The humidity of the climate is also 
another valuable condition. Furthermore, opera- 
tives enjoy much better health here than in any 
Northern State. Scientific and medical authorities 
urge, as a reason for this, that while at Lowell at 
least seven months in the year they require artifi- 
cial heat conveyed through the entire mil] in 
order to produce a given temperature, nature sup- 
plies that temperature here. In Lowell, they do 
not only have the doors and windows closed to ex. 
clude the air, but put listing in the interstices as a 
further exclusion. The result is that operatives 
inhale an impure atmosphere. IIere, the greatest 
enemy to the health is the midday sun. The ope- 
ratives live around the factory, and are protected 
from the sun while at work. During ten months 
of the year the factory windows and doors are all 
thrown wide open, and the operatives have a com- 
paratively cool place to work in. In the North, 
factory operatives, as a class, are pale, attenuated 
people. Here they are healthier than any other 
class of laborers. An operative here can buy a 
house and lot for a comparatively trifling sum, and 
they, the workers, manage to do it, or they rent 
houses for a mere song, with an acre or half an 
acre of ground, and raise vegetables for home 
use with less than half the attention necessary in 
the North. ! 

The best proof of what we have said is fur- 
nished in the fact that the Augusta or Columbus 
manufactories can ship their products to Lowell 
and undersell the Lowell people, and while doing 
that they will make and the Lowell people will 
lose money. If enterprising Northern cotton man- 
ufacturers would come here and examine into the 
operation, they would be convinced that there is 
money in it, and no trifling sum either. It would 
be much better for the whole country if some 
Northern capitalists would develop this industry 
here, because, while it would be a matter of profit 
to them,it would benefit the whole people, and soon 
do away with all pretence of a necessity for a pro- 
tective tariff on manufactures of cotton. No cot- 
ton factory that I have yet seen in the South 
makes a profit of less than twenty per cent. per 
annum on the capital invested in buildings and 
stock. Every yard of goods or pound of yarn they 
produce finds ready sale, and the makers them. 
selves are the men of all others who are most 
anxious for Northern capitalists to come among 
them and build factories and mills right along- 
side of theirs. True, there may be a little selfish. 
ness even in that, because every new mill lessens 
the individual expense of controlling the water- 
power; but the disposition proves that there is 
abundant room, raw material, work, and labor 
for all the capital and energy our millionaires may 
gee fit to invest here, and profitable demand for all 
the cotton and woolen goods they may manufac- 
ture.—Cor. of The Plantation. 


— e 

NEW YORK OMNIBUSES.—There is only one 
stage now in New York City where ten years ago 
there were at least five. This decline is a sign of 
improvement; for the clumsy, lumbering vebicle 
is as much behind the time as a canal-coat. An 
omnibus is almost the only material thing in this 
country superior to the law of progress. The 
New York-stages, which have been withdrawn 
from different lines, have been gold to other cities 
and towns, and may be found in nearly every part 
of the Uni:n rendering anti-dyspeptic service to 
their passengers.— Archange. 
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SEWING-MACHLINE schools for indigent children 


are the latest invention of the charitable associa- 


tions, and a very practical and sensible and popu- 
lar innovation it is provir = 
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The Sewing- machine Trade. 

DURING the past twenty years, the business of 
making and selling sewing machines has grown 
from small and insignificant beginnings, beset with 
difficulties and opposition of every kind, into one 
of the flourishing and remunerative branches of 
trade. Although the first patent issued to Howe 
was dated as far back as 1846, this new industry 
made no appreciable progress until about 1852, 
and even then its promoters were laughed at as 
seekers after the impossible, and decried as men 
trying to take the bread out of the mouths of poor 
seamstresses, Who depended upon the needle as 
their sole support. Gradually, however, prejudice 
gave way, improvements were constantly made in 
the machine, rendering them better adapted for all 
kinds of sewing, and now, instead of the 1,500 or 
2000 machines which were with great difliculty 
disposed of in a year's time at that early period, the 
aggregate yearly sales of all the so-called “ regu- 
lar" companies, some five or six in number, foot 
up the surprising total of 600,000 machines annu- 
ally, the total yearly sales amounting to between 
twenty and thirty million dollars. 

Of actual mechanics directly employed in mak- 
ing sewing-machines, irrespective of those whose 
livelihood is gained in producing the materials 
which enter into their structure, there are at least 
ten thousand, whose wages, at a low estimate, 
amount to $25,000 per day, or seven and one-half 
millions yearly. And these are but a portion of 
the men employed. All of the large companies 
have in each city well located and expensive ware- 
rooms, where a number of clerks, salesmen, girls, 
to give instruction in the use of the machines, 
and others find work, besides a host of can- 
vassers and agents, whose name is legion, who re- 
ceive liberal commissions, and to whose impor- 
tunities, perhaps, this important industry is large- 
ly indebted for its unprecedentedly rapid growth. 

There is probable no business in which the cost 
of selling bears so large a proportion to the origi- 
nal cost of the article as in this. The ordinary 
manufacturer sells to “second hands," who sup- 
port their own establishments. But in this busi- 
ness the large companies are, as we have said, the 
proprietors of expensive stores in all the large 
cities, which are maintained at great expense. 
The rent-roll of one of these companies, as return- 
ed monthly to the head office, foots up over $200, 
000 annually, and the competition between differ- 
ent makers has caused advertising to become a 
most important item, from $75,000 to $100,000 
being spent annually in this manner by each of 
the leading makers. 

In this, as in many other mechanical contriv- 
ances, American ingenuity completely outstrips 
that of our friends across the water. One or two 
of the largest manufacturers have extensive works 
in England, where they can, of course, manufac- 
ture much cheaper than here, and compete to ad- 
vantage with machines of English make, the 
Superior quality of the work done by American 
machines being readily acknowledged. In France, 
too, our machines are well-known ; and in an other- 
wise, to us, unintelligible copy of a newspaper 
published in an interior city in Spain, we recently 
saw the advertisement of an agency there, in which 
the wellknown names of prominent American 
makers were conspicuously displayed. 

Opinions differ as to the prospective demand for 
sewing-machines. The more cautious incline to 
the belief that at the present rate of production 
every family in this country, that can afford one, 
will soon be supplied; and that within the next 
three or four years the demand will fall off mate. 
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rially. Others again, more hopeful, and relying 
upon the demand from new sources, as well as 
that made by the rejection of old machines for 
others of later and improved construction, claim 
that the business is still capable of large develop- 
ment, and confidently look forward to the time 
when a round million of machines will be produced 
annually. Although perhaps somewhat extrava- 
gant, the latter view is probably nearer correct 
than the former, especially when we consider how 
wide a field for disposing of these useful machines 
is opening in foreign lands, and when it is remem- 
bered that the expiration of the principal and 
essential patents, which will be within the coming 
six years, will throw the business open to general 


competition and necessarily reduce the price of 


the best machines to a figure which will place 
them within reach of all.—Com. Bulletin. 
The Heating of Railway Carriages. 

THE means hitherto in use for this purpose 
have found only a limited application, owing 
chiefly to the trouble of working them and the 
expense they involve. In a pamphlet recently 
written by Mr. C. Rieches, of Hanover, treating 
of this subject, he enumerates the following modes: 
—1. Heating by stoves. 2. Heating by cases or 
vessels—(a) filled with hot water; (b) filled with 
sand; (c) filled with glowing charcoal; (d) acted 
on by a spirit flame. 3. Heating by steam. 4. 
Heating by heated air. 

The first plan, heating by stoves, though it 
makes the train independent of stoppage at sta- 
tions for heating purposes, is open to the objection 
that much space is taken up, and the heat is une- 
qually distributed. For spacious compartments 
arranged for a comparatively sinall number of pas- 
sengers stoves are suitable, and on some of the 
East Prussian railways they have been used with 
success, The fuel is supplied from above, and 
without incommoding the passengers, and the 
heating effect is regulated by the admission of 
air, by an apparatus under the control of the 
officials. The stoves require frequent attention, 
however, and in a long train this becomes burden- 
some. In the special kind of stove just ref :rred to 
it is necessary to use charcoal, as any other fuel 
would be apt to cause extinetion of the fire. 

Heating by vessels or cases filled with water or 
sand is of frequent use. The sand absorbs a 
much larger quantity of heat than the water, and 
gives it out more slowly. The cases are some- 
times placed under the seats, sometimes between 
them ; in the latter case, they are either placed 
loose under the feet or thrust into hollow spaces 
made to receive them. Sand is preferable for 
cases placed under the seat, and water for the 
others. 'This method is, however, also expensive 
and troublesome. Heating apparatus is required 
at the stations, and if all the carriages are to be 
supplied, there must either be long delays in 
exchanging the cold for hot vessels, or a large 
staff of men must be employed to do the thing 
quickly. Where sand is used, it is renewed every 
four hours; water must be renewed much more 
frequently. 

Another mode is that of filling cases with an 
artificial fuel, which, in Kienast's method, consists 
of pulverized charcoal, nitric acid, and starch. 
At first this was put in iron cases 628 mm. 
long, 105 mm. broad, and 65 mm. high, which 
were perforated in the sides. This was found, 
however, to be productive of headaches, and the 
fuel was, therefore, put into closed cases, which 
were pushed from the outside under the seats. 
The fuel, as used, was made up in half.pound 


pieces, 105 mm. long, 80 mm. broad, and 60 mm. 
thick. In an experiment on the line between Aix 
and Berlin, eight pieces were used, in four cases, 
for the heating of one compartment. After a six- 
teen hours' journey, the pieces of charcoal were 
still glowing, and a thorough heating of the com- 
partment had taken place. The cost of a hundred- 
weight of the fuel is 10 thalers (20s), and the 
heating now referred to cost 10! ; sgr., or about 1s. 

A further method is that in which the heating 
is produced by a spirit flame. The apparatus con- 
sists of a long flat case with perforated sides, and 
a top of wire gauze. A spirit-lamp of peculiar 
shape is suspended in the interior, in such a way 
that no harm can come of the case being turned 
on either of its axes. The flame is surrounded 
with wire gauze, and between the top of it and the 
cover is a steatite plate. Cross-bars are placed 
above the case, and there are bags placed over 
these for receiving the feet. The oil-supply lasts 
fifty hours, and the cost is very small. 

We come next to the heating by steam, a 
method developed in various forms by Haag, in 
Augsburg, and which has many advantages. The 
heating effect can be ‘controlled during the jour- 
ney from one point in the train; and it can be 
readily applied to an entire train, while, with suita- 
ble arrangement of the pipes, the heat is equally 
distributed,and no additional apparatus is required 
at the stations. The pipes may be variously 
arranged ; à main pipe may be placed along the 
entire length of the train, with other pipes branch- 
ing off into the compartments, or the pipe con- 
ducting the steam may be used directly for heat- 
ing the carriages. In the former case, there is 
the objection of presenting a larger amount of 
condensation surface, while it has the advantage 
that it is possible to shut off the supply of steam 
from single compartments. It is always of impor- 
tance so to lay the pipes that they may be filled 
only with steam. It is inconvenient to-use steam 
at a high tension, on account of the necessity in 
such a case of having strong and accurately fit- 
ting joints between the carriages. Two atmo- 
spheres may be regarded as the limit. The steam 
may be brought either from the locomotive boiler 
or from a boiler specially constructed for the pur- 
pose. In the latter case, there is the taking up of 
space to be considered, and the increase of about 
20 cwt. dead-weight. In a long journey a fresh 
supply of fuel and water must be taken in, and 
the apparatus requires a special attendant. These 
objections fall away when the steam is taken from 
the locomotive boiler, andallowed a certain expan- 
sion before admission into the pipes. Where a 
separate vessel is employed, the supply of steam 
is soon used, and it becomes diílicult to preserve 
the normal tension ; and, on the other hand, steam 
taken from the locomotive boiler diminishes the 
working power. In recent experiments made with 
reference to this on a railway in Lower Schleswig, 
the steam was taken from the locomotive, and it 
was found that a very small quantity of addition- 
al fuel was adequate to produce the required sup- 
ply. The question of cost was decided in favor of 
the plan adopted. 

Finally, in the use of heated air, the casing of 
the stove is formed of some badly conducting 
material. The cold air enters the stove by open- 
ings in the lower part, gets warmed, and rises to 
the roof of the carriage. By this means a slow 
circulation is produced, and the temperature is 
equalized more than in the method first specified. 
This plan is adopted on many of the Hanover rail- 
ways. In some cases the heated air is conveyed by 
pipes from the stove to the ends of the carriage. 
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Fish-oil Colors. 

VARIOUS coarse paints, applicable to out-door 
work, and of great cheapness and durability, may 
be made with fish-oil, according to the following 


processes :— 


To Prepare the Oil. Into a cask which will con- 
tain about forty gallons, put thirty-two gallons of 
good common vinegar; add to this twelve pounds 
of litharge, and twelve pounds of white copperas 
in paper; bung up the vessel, and shake and roll 
it well twice a-day for a week, when it will be fit 
to put it into a tun of whale, cod, or seal-oil (but 
the Southern whale-oil is to be preferred, on ac- 
count of its good color and little or no smell); 
shake and mix all together, when it may settle 
until the next day; then pour off the clear, which 
will be about seven-eighths of the whole. To 
clear this part, add twelve gallons of linseed-oil, 
and two gallons of spirit of turpentine; shake 
them well together, and, after the whole has set. 
tled two or three days, it will be fit to grind white- 
lead and all fine colors in ; and, when ground, can- 
not be distinguished from those ground in linseed- 
oil, unless by the superiority of color. 

If the oil be wanted only for coarae purposes, 
the linseed-oil and oil of turpentine may be added 
at the same time that the prepared vinegar is put 
in; and, after being well shaken up, is fit for im- 
mediate use, without being suffered to settle. 

Tue residue or bottom, when settled by the ad- 
dition of half its quantity of fresh lime-water, 
forms an excellent oil for mixing with all the 
coarse paints for preserving outside work. 

All colors ground in the above oil, and used for 
inside work, must be thinned with linseed oil and 
oil of turpentine. 


Preparation of Particular Colors.—Subdued 
Green.—Fresh lime-water, 6 gallons; road dirt, 
finely sifted, 112 pounds; whiting, 112 pounds; 
blue-black, 30 pounds; wet blue, 20 pounds; resi- 
due of the oil, 8 gallons; yellow ochre in powder, 
24 pounds. 

This composition will weigh three hundred and 
sixty-eight pounds, which is a little more than 
two and a half cents per pound. To render the 
above paint fit for use, to every eight pounds add 
one quart of the incorporated oil, and one quart of 
linseed-oil, and it will be found a paint with every 
requisite quality, as well of beauty as of durabil- 
ity and cheapness, and in this state of preparation 
does not cost five cents per pound. 

The following is the mode of mixing the ingre- 
dients :— 


First pour six gallons of lime-water into a large 
tub, then throw in one hundred and twelve pounds 
of whiting; stir it round well with a stirrer, let 
it settle for about an hour, and stir it again. The 
painter may then put in the one hundred aud 
twelve pounds of road dirt, mix it well, and add 
the blue-black, after which the yellow ochre; and 
when all is tolerably blended, take it out of the 
tub, and put it on a large board or platform, and, 
with a laborer’s shovel, mix and work it about as 
they do mortar. Now add the wet blue, which 
must be previously ground in the incorporated oil 
(as it will not grind or mix with any other oil.) 
When this is added to the mass, you may begin 
to thin it with the incorporated oil, in the propor- 
tion of one quart to every eight pounds, and then 
the linseed-oil in the same proportion, and it is 
ready to be put into casks for use. 

Lead Color.—Whiting, 112 pounds; blue-black, 
5 pounds; lead ground in oil, 28 pounds; road 
dirt, 53 pounds; lime-water, 5 gallons; residue of 

he oil, 214 gallons; weighs 256 pounds. 


card cloths. 


4 by 24 inches. 
two needles, he made the holes for the teeth and 
set them in the cards with his fingers. 
quently he arranged machinery with which he 
accomplished tlie work much more speedily. He 
made the teeth with one machine and punched 
the holes in the leather to receive them with an- 
other. 
put in with the dextrous fingers of the skillful 
citizens. 


To the above add two gallons of the incorporat- 
ed oil, and two gallons of linseed-oil to thin it for 
use, and it will not exceed two cents and a quar- 
ter. 

The lime-water, whiting, road dirt, and blue- 
black must be first mixed together; then add the 


ground lead, first blending it with two gallons and 
a half of the prepared fish-oil; after which, thin 


the whole with the two gallons of linseed oil and 


two gallons of incorporated oil, and it will be fit 


for use. For garden doors and other work liable 
to be in constant use, a little spirits of turpentine 
may be added to the paint whilst laying on, which 
will have the desired etfect.— Painter, Gilder, and 
Varnisher's Companion. 


ee 
First American Card Leather Manufacture. 


Mn. PLINY EARLE, of Leicester, Mass., was the 
first in the manufacture of machine card cloths in 
America, which he commenced in 1786. His first 


customer was Samuel Slater, of Providence, R. I., 
the pioneer of the cotton manufacturing industry 
of this country, who had then just returned from 


England with draughts for the construction of 


cotton machinery, which could not be obtained 
from England, as the British Government was 


then so mean and narrow-souled that its exporta- 


tion was strictly prohibited to any of its colonies. 


Mr. Slater, immediately on his return to Rhode 
Island, commenced the development of his plans, 
but found great difficulty in procuring machine 
Learning, however, that Pliny Earle 
was engaged in the manufacture of hand cards at 
Leicester, he visited him there, and explained 
what he wisbed to accomplish. 

Mr. Earle at once procured some calf skins, 
from which he prepared a few sheets, measuring 
With no other machinery than 


Subse- 


Then he sent them about the town to be 


It was not long, however, before Yankee 


genius combined the two machines, thereby secur- 


ing for New England the honor of producing the 
first card-setting machine that the world ever saw ; 
and itis a remarkable and noteworthy fact that 
this machine has not been improved, in any par- 
ticular, since it was perfected forty years ago, by 
William B. Earle, son of Pliny, although many 
attempts in that direction have since been made. 
At the outset the yearly product of card-cloths 


amounted to only & few hundred dollars, although 


tbe price per square foot was five times more 
than now.—S/we and Leather Reporter. 
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Wrought-iron Ties. 


WROUGHT-IRON ties, in use on several Belgian 
railways, are said to give great satisfaction. The 
rails laid are 475 inches deep, with 237 inches head 
and 414 inches base, with fish-joints, and secured 
by 424 inch bolts. The ties are simply rolled 
l-beams, 8 feet 5 inches long, placed 8 feet between 
centers. Between these and the rails are interposed 
oak blocks, 10 inches long and 614 by 21; inches 
in the cross section ; the rails, blocks, and ties are 
securely held together by the bolts. This plan is 
said to have many advantages, the durability of the 
ties being of course the more prominent. At any 


rate, it commends itself to the consideration of 


those whose objection to them are their want of 
elasticity peculiar to wood. We have heretofore - 


spoken of this experience, and await with interes | 
the results of the only satisfactory test in such 


matters, viz.,a thorough trial. Railway Review. 


Different Kinds of Engraving. 
„LINE“ engraving is of the highest order. All 


great engravings are done in “line —simply 
straight lines. Next comes “ line” and “ stipple.” 


562 2 2 


These small dots are used to lighten up the high 
parts of the face or drapery. 
grave a face in lines, simply, and only master en. 
gravers have ever undertaken it. The masters un. 
derstand and practice both “ line” and “ stipple.” 
Claude Mellan engraved, in 1700, a full head of 
Christ with one unbroken line. 


It is very hard to en. 


This line com. 
menced at the apex of the nose, and wound out 


and out like a watch-spring, until it ended in 


the border of the picture. Mezzotiot en. 


gravings are produced thus:—The steel or cop. 


per is made rough like fine sand.paper. To pro- 


duce soft effects this rough surface is scraped off. 


If you want a white place or “high light" in 


your engraving, scrape the surface smooth, then 
the ink will not touch it. 
scrape off a little. 


If you want faint color, 
Such engravings look like 
lithographs. Etching is adapted to homely and 
familiar sketches. Almost all the great painters 
were etchers. Etching is done thus :—The cop. 


per or steel plate is heated and covered with black 


varnish, and the artist operates with sharp needles, 


working on the surface as he would on paper with 
a pencil. 
and it eats away at the steel and copper wherever 
the needle has scraped off the varnish. When the 
varnish is removed with spirits of turpentine, the 
engraving is seen in sunken lines on the plate.— 
Printer’s Circular. 


Nitric acid is then poured over the plate, 
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Another Atlantic Cable from Lisbon to 
Brazil. 


A CONVENTION has been signed between the 
Maintenance and Construction Company of Great 
Britain and the Government of Portugal, for the 
laying of a telegraphic cable from Lisbon, by way 
of the Madeira and Cape Verde Islands, to Brazil. 
This is a great undertaking ; but the company 
indicated is a strong one, and will doubtless carry 
the enterprise expeditiously through. Between 
Lisbon and the nearest point on the coast of Bra- 
zil, Cape St. Roque, by the route designated, the 
distance is some three thousand five hundred 
iniles, in a southwesterly direction. For the first 
two thousand miles, by the Madeira, Canary, aud 
Cape Verde Islands, the line, a few hundred miles 
distant, will run parallel with the west coast of 
Africa. The Cape Verde Islands are within two 
days by steam from the British settlement of 
Sierra Leone and our neighboring African Reput- 
lic of Liberia. From Sierra Leone, across the 
Atlantic to Cape St. Roque in Brazil, the distance 
is nearly the same as from the most southerly ef 
the Cape Verde Islands, about fifteen hundred 
miles. But on the route between these isiands 
and Cape St. Roque are, first, the little island of 
St. Paul, and then, within two hundred miles of 
said cape,is the little island of Fernando Noronha: 
so that, from these convenient stations en route. 
no single stretch of the cable between Lisbon and 
Brazil exceeding eight hundred miles will be 
required. 
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NEW AMERICAN PATENTS. 


WE give, as follows, notices of some of the most 
interesting inventions for which Letters-Patent of 
the United States have recently been issued :— 


RoD SOLDER.—F. Deming, Waterbury, Conn.— 
Apri 16.—This method of manufacturing solder- 
bars consists in casting the solder into a block of 
suitable form, chucking or securing said block in 
a turning-lathe, and turning it down by a hollow 
cutting-tool moved laterally along the block in the 
usual manner of turning, and thus produce a con- 
tinuous round shaving or rod of solder. 


BEER COOLER.—R. Dreher, Milwaukee, Wis.— 
April 16.— The most noticeable feature of this in- 
vention is found in the construction of a beer cooler 
in two sections, with projections, upon which the 
beer falls upon the inside, one section hung by a 
pin or hinges so tMat it may be turned down to be 
cleaned. » 


DEVICE FOR CHANGING SPEED IN MACHINERY. 
-W. Heckert, Newcastle, Pa.— April 16.—This 
inventor claims the use of stepped surfaces in a 
hollow conic frustum, in combination with a 
wheel which is capable of being adjusted to any 
one of said surfaces, and also of being rotated by 
a belt which it has on its shaft. Also, the use of 
a locking, holding, and pressure pin, in combina- 
tion with the frame of the shaft, the wheel, and 
the conic frustum. 


STEERING DEVICE FOR CANAL-BOATS.—E. Mc- 
Creery and J. McCreery, Middletown, Pa.—April 
16.—This improvement comprises two boats or 
barges fitted together by means of a projecting 
cut-water fitting into a notch in an overhanging 
guard, and coupled and steered by means of a 
chain or rope, having its ends fastened to the for- 
ward boat and passing around pulleys and a 
properly arranged wheel. Also, the combination 
with the subject-matter of the foregoing clause of a 
chain-wheel, steering-wheel, pinion, bar, and tube, 
all combined and arranged for conjoint operation. 


SAFETY-PLUG FOR STEAM-BOILERS.—J. R. Rob- 
inson, Boston, Mass.— April 16; ante-dated March 
30.--This safety device consists in a plug having 
& greater area to be acted upon by the pressure 
within the boiler, to cause it to break, than that of 
the opening for the escape of the contents of the 
boiler after the break. 


ELECTRICAL SAFE PROTECTOR.—C. C. Rowell 
and W. Duncan, Lebanon, N. H.—Apri/ 16.— The 
gist of this improvement lies in the inclosure of a 
safe composed of sectional plates provided with 
air spaces, and connected together by tubes so as to 
give free air circulation, and combined with an 
electric circuit and an alarm apparatus. 


GAUGE FOR BUTTON-HOLE CUTTERS.—G. Stack- 
pole, Elizabeth, N. J.—Apri 16.—This improved 
button-hole cutter gauge is composed of a plate 
which is provided with not only cutting gauge 
slots of different lengths and properly designated, 
allof which extend from acommon base-line, but 
isalso provided with a graduated scale extending 
from the base-line of the slots along the edge of 
the plate, by which the distance between the 
edge of the garment or fabric being cut and the 
base-line of che slots can be readily determined. 


CENTRIFUGAL MACHINE FOR DRAINING SUGAR. 
—J. Cottle, Boston, Mass.— April 16.—This centri- 
fugal machine has the basket shaft supported 
upon a bearing-plate suspended from the curb- 
stand. The foot of the shaft is supported upon a 
spherical bearing, while the upper part of the 
shaft is supported in a laterally yielding bearing. 
Furthermore, the stand is made with corner spaces 
for receiving the suspending devices. 


ORNAMENTAL Mrrror.—W. M. Davis, Brook 
haven, N. Y.— April 16.— This new article of manu- 
facture consists in a mirror formed of a plate of 
glass, having upon its posterior surface a deposit 
or coating from salts of silver or platinum, ora 
mercurial amalgam, said coating removed to form 
a design or figure, and covered with a contrasting 
backing. 

APPARATUS FOR MOLDING HOLLOW ARTICLES 
FROM PAPER PULP.—J. L. Kendall, Foxborough, 
Mass.— April 16.—This is an apparatus more par- 
ticularly designed for manufacturing hats of paper 
pulp, and comprises a tank having a perforated 
mold-block located therein, and provided with a 
water escape-pipe and steam-jet. There is also 


claimed a skeleton mold-block, having a wire net- 
ting in two layers. 


VENTILATION FOR WiNDOWS.—G. W. Pell, New 
York City.— April 16.—This ventilator consists of 
two sections formed of sheet-metal or other mate- 
rial, of peculiar cross-section, and furnished with 
receiving openings at the outside and discharge 
openings at the top, and telescoped together at one 
end for lengthening and shortening, and suitably 
shaped and provided with covers at the other. 


LIFE-PRESERVING MaTTRESS.—J. Adams, Glou- 
cester, N. J.—April 16.—This life-preserving 
mattress is constituted by the combination of an 
ordinary bed or sleeping mattress, a bouyant mat- 
tress, and transverse straps extending around the 
two other parts, thus uniting them in one compact 
buudle, and affording holds for the hands and feet 
of the occupant. 


LIFTING-JACK.—J. S. Bodge, La Porte, Ind.— 
April 16.—This invention is constituted by the 
combination with a lifting-jack having three legs, 
and one of the legs used as a lifting lever, of a 
strap, chair, or its equivalent, to attach to the arti- 
cle to be raised. Also, the combination in suitable 
relation to each other of the legs, the strap or 
chain, and a bail and pins. 


PORTABLE OrLcAN.—C. J. Hanck, Brooklyn 
(E. D), N. Y.—Apri/ 16.—In this invention, the 
spout of an oil-can is provided with a curved lip 
and with a correspondingly curved receiving-tube, 
used in combination with an oil-can provided with 
a spring bottom. 


HAND Pump.—T. J. Mayall, Boston, Mass.— 
April 16.—Among the most noticeable features of 
this improvement is the combination with a cylin- 
der of a hollow piston-rod and nozzle, and a water 
supply pipe and tube, connected with and dis- 
charging into the said piston-rod. Also, in the 
combination with the said cylinder, hollow piston- 
rod, and water-supply tubs, arranged as previously 
specified, of a handle attached to and projecting 
laterally from and at about right angles with the 
said piston-rod. 


STEAM-ENGINE.—-A. T. Nichols, Williamsport, 
Pa.—Aprii 16.—This invention embraces two 
engines for operating the propeller-wheels of a 
canal-boat, when they have their link-valves con- 
nected in such a manner that both engines may be 
operated in the same time with one lever. 


APPARATUS FOR RENDERING AND DRYING ANI- 
MAL MATTERS AND BURNING THE GASES.—M. J. 
Stein, New York City. — April 16.—Among the 
several distinctive features of this apparatus may 
be more particularly noted the combination, with 
a chamber or vessel for carrying on a heating 
operation, of a furnace and means for conducting 
the gases and vapors from said chamber to said 
furnace, an interposed condenser for separating 
the condensible from the non-condensible portions 
of the products of distillation, and permitting the 
passage to the furnace only of the non-condensi- 
ble products. Also, the combination, with the 
heating vessel and condenser, of a purifying and 
filtering device, by means of which the condensed 
products may be purified and allowed to pass off 
separately. Also, a device or means to unite cur- 
rents or jets of air and gas, or jets of different 
gases, for the purpose of producing combustion, 
composed essentially of one or more sets of pas- 
sages, supplied from separate sources, and ar- 
ranged to cause the separate jets conveyed through 
them to converge and impinge or come together. 


LAurs.— Thomas H. Mott, New York City.— 
April 23.—This invention, which relates to students’ 
and other lamps, applicable also in part to chande- 
liers, cousists in a longitudinally divided construc- 
tion of the bracket or brackets which unite the body 
or supply chamber with the wick tube or burner, 
in combination with a tube or tubes incased by said 
bracket or brackets, for conveying the oil or fluid 
to be burned. This construction reduces the num- 
ber of joints, and dispenses with much soldering. 
Such longitudinally divided bracket is also circum- 
ferentially divided at its eye or socket in such a 
manner that the one section of the divided bracket 
is of a whole or ring construction at such part, to 
facilitate attachment of the bracket by a side 
screw or screws to stand or stem without springing 
the longitudinally divided sections ape Further- 
more, as applied to a desk or table lamp, the con- 
struction includes a lug or pin for conversion of 
the whole into a bracket lamp attachable to a wall 
or elsewhere, The invention also relates to de- 


tachable oil reservoirs made of glass, and operating 
by inversion to feed the lamp through a valve con- 
nected with the cork or stopper of said reservoir, 
and the improvement in respect to this devics con- 
sists ina cup-shaped construction of the mouth of 
the reservoir beyond the cork or stopper when in 
its place, to catch any surplus oil in filling, also in 
an air escape through the cork or stopper to facili- 
tate filling with the cork in its place and valve 
open. 

SIRUPING DEVICE.—William Tollast, New York 
City.— April 23.—This invention relates to devices 
for supplying a measured quantity of sirup into 
bottles when under the filling head of a bottling- 
machine, combined with a supply of water charged 
with carbonic acid gas under pressure, and caused 
to also pass through the siruping device, whereby 
the bottle is charged with sirup, and filled with 
said water in a continuous manner while under the 
bottling machine to which the siruping device 
forms an attachment. The invention consists in a 
novel construction of device or apparatus for the 
purpose, including a particular combination of de- 
tails, among which ie a screw plunger and system 
of valves operating in connection therewith, where- 
by efficiency is combined with simplicity, durability, 
and compactness. 

TAKE-UP DEVICE FOR SHUTTLES.—Robert W hite- 
hill, New York City.— April 23.—This invention 
relates to the shuttles of looms used for weaving 
corsets and other articles, or work in which the 
number of wrap-yarns raised and lowered to open 
and close the shed is varied during the progress 
of the work, so as to change the width of the shed. 
The invention consists in a take-up roller, con- 
structed or provided with an eye or guide for the 
weft-yarn asit comes from the quill to pass through, 
and so that said take-up, which is an attachment to 
the shuttle, presents no obstruction tothe draught on 
said yarn, but is operated by frictional contact with 
the warp to take up and let out yarn, in a uniform 
manner, the surplus weft-yarn drawn from the quill 
by the throw of the shuttle over or beyond the 
width of the shed. 


APPLICATIONS FOR EXTENSIONS. 


OPPONENTS Of extensions must file written objections in the 
Patent Office at least 20 days before the day-of-hearing ; and on 
that day, at noon, they must appear personally, or by proxy, at 
the Patent Office, and state the reasons of theiropposition. All 
testimony—pro or con—must be taken and transmitted in ac- 
cordance with the official rules, which will be furnished on ap- 
plication. The under-named patentees have recently peti- 
tioned for extensions (for seven years) of patents granted to 
them in the year 1558 :— 


ANN JANE SERGEANT, administratrix of ISAAC A. SERGEANT, 
deceased, Orange, New Jersey. Clothes-wringers.—Patented 
July 21, 1858, and reissued June 18 and December 81, 1867; testí- 
mony will close on June 25, next; last day for filing arguments 
and examiner's report, July 5; day-of-learing, July 10. 

PERRY G. GARDNER, New York City.— Tempering Steel for 
Car-springs.—Patented September 28, 1858; testimony will 
close on August 27, next; last day for filing arguments and ex- 
aininer’s report, September 6: day-of-hearing, September 11. 

CHARLEs P. STANFORD, San Francisco, Cal.—Feeding Quariz, 
etc., to Machines for crushing and grinding the same.—Patent- 
ed July 27, 1558; testimony will close on June 25, next; lust day 
for filing arguments and examiner's report, July 5; day-of- 
hearing, July 10. 

WILLIAM WHITNEY, Boston, Mass.— Electro-magnetic House 
Alarms.—Patented July 20, 1858; testimony will close on June 
18, next; last day for filing arguments and examiner's report, 
June 28; day-of-hearing, July 3. 
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patentable or not. 

Mesers. Brown, Coomss & Co. are prepared to furnish to 
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torney. Messrs. Brown, CooxB3 & Co. will, whenever de 
sired, and if it is possible to do eo, obtain the permission of 
the Commissioner of Patents to dispense with a model. This, 
in many cases, will save the inventor much trouble and ex- 
pense in obtaining the patent; but we recommend, as a ger- 
eral rule, that à model shou!d accompany the application. 
Models, when required, must be neatly and substantially 
made of hard wood or metal—or if of soft wood must be 
painted or varnished ; they should not exceed one foot in 
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Applications for Patents on Compositions of Matter require 
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Vou. II., New Serigs"—Noy., 1865, to May, 1866—$2 50, 
Vol. III. New Series'’—May to Nov.,1866—$2 50. 
VOL.IV.,'NEWSERIES"—NOv.,1866,to June.1867--$38. 
VoL. V.,"NEewSzERIZS'—Julyto Dec, ,1867—$2 50. 
VoL. VI.,“‘New SERIES ""—Jan.to June, 1868—§$2 50. 
Vor. VII.,“ NgwSERIES"—July to Dec., 1868—$250. 
Vou. VIII., New Serizes’’—Jan.to June,1869—$2 50. 
VOoL.IX.,"NzuzwSzEnIES''—July to Dec.,1869—$2 50. 
Vou. X., New Serizs’’—Jan.to June, 1870-52 50. 
VOL. XI.,“ New SERiEs”—July to Dec., 1870—$2 50. 
VoL. XII., New Serres "—Jan.to June, 1871—4$2 50. 
VoL. XIII., New Series "—July to Dee., 1871--$2 50. 
Covxxs for the * AMERICAN ARTISAN,” $1; sent by mall, $1 12. 


Address— 
BROWN, COOMBS & CO, 
(Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN ” 
189 Broadway, New York. 
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MOSELEY’S 
Eureka Scroll Sawing Machine. 


This Machine,of which an illustrated description appears 
on another page of this number, took the first prize medal at 
the Utica, N. V., State Fair in 1870, and at the International 
Industrial Exhibition at Buffalo, N. Y., in 1871. Twelve of 
these machines are now running in Syracuse, N. Y., alone, 
viz., two machines on fine and general work by Cook, Carpen- 
ter, Coleman & Co.; two on hcuse-bracket work by Leeret, 
Blasdel & Co.; two on general work by Carpenter De Puy & 
Lewis; two by Marvin J. Kelsey, Water Street; one on heavy 
work by Alexander Bradley & Dunning; and one each by Ho- 
mer J. Crandall on general work; Frederick Dodge on pat- 
tern work ; Sanford & Bond on frame and general work ; and 
the Syracuse Pipe Organ Co., on organ work. 

The following are a few of many testimonials as to the mer- 
its and capacity of the Machine :— 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., April 18, 1872. 

I have used a Scroll Saw Machine for the past five years, 
have sawed work trom the finest fretwork and music racks 
for planos and melodeons to the heaviest of house and church 
brackets, I have watched the construction and operation of 
all the different Machines in use since I have been inthe 
business, and had anxiously hoped that there might be a ma- 
chine gotten up that would better do the different kinds of 
work which we were obliged to do at such a disadvantage; 
and I am now able to say that I, as a scroll sawer, have found 


in Moseley's Eureka Scroll-Saw all that has been so much de- 


sired. I have run one of his Machines nearlya yearanda 
half, and am now ready to testify that it stands " first’ among 
all machines of its kind for not only the finest saw which we 
use, being not more than a sixteenth of an inch to one suitable 
to saw the very heaviest of work which we have to do. I am 
running two of these machines at my shop, No. 78 East Water 
Street, on all kinds of work, and shall be glad to answer any 
inquiry in regard to the same, and to testify to its superiority 
over all other machines. MARVIN J. KELSEY. 


OFFICE OF THE EsTEY COTTAGE ORGAN MANUFACTORY, ? 
BRATTLEBORO, VT., April 12, 1872. § 


JEROME S. MOSELEY, Syracuse, N. Y., Sir -.—Your scroll-saw 
does all you claimed for it, giving us 80 far perfect satisfac- 
tion. J. Estry & Co. 


ANTWERP, Oct. 18, 1871. 
Mr. J. S. MOSELEY, Sir:—We are glad to hear of your suc- 
cess with your scroll-saw. We have had ours in constant use 
since the 1st of July last, and it runs as nice and still as when 
we first started it. There have been several here to see it, and 
all say it is far ahead of any machine they ever saw. We have 
not broken any saws or had any mishap as yet, and we consid- 

er it the pet of the shop. ROGERS & HALL. 


Extracts of letters from A. S. & J. GEAR & Co., Boston, Mass: 
—‘ We think it the right principle. We do and always shall 
entertain the same opinion in regard to the Eureka. Undoubt- 
ediy the best scroll-saw machine in the world to-day.” 


OFFICE OF LEERET, DLASDELL & Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., April 17,1572. | 


To all whom it may com ern - This is to certify that we have 
two of J. 8. Moseley's patent scroll-saws in constant opera- 
tion for the past year, and can cheerfally recommend them to 
any person or persons wishing a first-class machine. 

LsexxT, DLASDELL & Co. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., April 17, 1872. 
Mr. J. S. MOSELEY, Sir :—In answer to yours of April 12, as 
to how we like the Eureka scroll-sawing machine, we would 
say that we have run one for about one year, and one about 
eight months, and are very much pleased with them. We have 
tried several machines, and do not hesitate to say that we 
think that the Kureka is the best machine in the market. 
CARPENTER DE-Puy & LEwIs. 


OswEGo, N. T., Jan. 19, 1872. 
Mr. MoseLey:—Your letter is at hand, and in reply we 
would say, send a full set of saws of any length which you 
may think best. We could not part with your scroll-saw 
machine under any circumstances whatsoever, for it works to 
a charm. Ross, Brown & Howes. 


OFFICE OF THE BINGHAMTON PLANING 1810. 
SEPT. 2, 1870. 


Mr. Mosrrrv, Dear Sir -I would say as regards your scroll- 
sew, which I have now in use, that after thorough and practi- 
cal trials, it has given me and my customers entire satisfaction 
in all respecte, and is decidedly the best thing of the kind 
which I have ever had in use. Lunhesitatingly recommend it. 

J. W. ROWLINGSON. 


OFFICE OF THE BINGHAMTON PLANING MILL, ? 
SEPT. 27, 1871. 


Mr. J. 8. MOSELEY, Dear Sir:—We have had one of your 
Eureka scroll saws in constant use in our planing mill for the 
past fourteen months, and unhesitatingly recommend It as the 
very best machine of the kind that we have ever used or seen 
in use. BLANCHARD & BARTLETT. 


The advertiser confidently believing his Patent Eureka to be 
the best stroll sawing machine in the market, challenges, on 
equal terms, any maker of other scroll-eaws to a contest before 
any number of judges, as to the merits of their respective ma- 
chines, both as regards construction and amount or variety 
and quality of mark. 

Address, JEROME S. MOSELEY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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MACHINES. 


Band Saws, Scroll Saws, 


PLANING & MATCHING 
MACHINES, ETC., 
For Railroad, Car & Agri- 


cultural Shops. Superior 
to any in use. 


fisels led 


For Description, 


FAY & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
= U Mi — 8 Price-lists, etc., of 
s the Best and Cheapest 


CENTRIFUGAL POWER PUMP 


ever invented, with overwhelming testimony in its favor, 
(15 pages of letters, over 300 references), send for new and illus- 
trated pamphlet (o pages—free) to 
HEALD, SISCO & CO. 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
The Heald and Sisco Pump lately received the First Pre- 
mium at the Louisiana State Fair, held at New Orleans, over 
au Centrifugal Pumps exhibited. Vol. 14 


Patent Band-Saw Machine 


Of the most approved kinds, of vari 
ous sizes, to saw bevel as well as 
square, without inclining the table, 
by FIRST & PRYIBIL, 461, 463, and 465 
est Fortieth Street, corner of Tenth 
avenue, New York. Price $250, $275, 
$350, and $400. Three hundred ma- 
chines of our own make in operation. 
Send for circular. Manufacture, aleo, 
an improved saw-filivng apparatus, 
price $30. Have also on hand a large 
stock of the best FRENCH DAND-SAW 


?" BLADES. 
1 to 26 Vol. 14 


ORTABLE STEAM ENGINES—COMBINING 


the maximum of efficiency, durability, and economy with 
the minimum of weight and price. They are widely and favora- 
bly known, more than 1000 being in use. All warranted satisfac- 
tory or no sale. TE UM. circulars sent on application. Ad- 
dress J.C. HOADLEY & CO., Lawrence, Mass. Vol 14 


FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS, 


BY HENRY T. BROWN. 


Thisis by far the most comprehensive collection of mechan! 
cal movements ever published, and the arrangement of the 
illustrations and descriptive letter-press—which is entirely 
new—makes it more convenient tor reterence than any other 
collection. It is the cheapest book on practical mechanics 
ever published. Price ONE DOLLAR. Dy mail,12 cents extra. 

A liberal discount allowed to canvuasers. The sale in all the 
manufacturing cities, towns, and villages in the United States 
and Canada can be made so large as to render it highly remu- 
nerative to any enterprising persons who will undertake to 


canvass for it in those places. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘*A peculiarly handy little manual."— New York Times. 

„One of the most Interesting publications of the presen 
year."— City Item, Philadelphia. 

‘“‘Weshould place this book in the hands of every inventor 
and mechanic.’ —Am. Journal of Mining. 

' A valuable book for mechanſes.“ Mining and Scientific 
Press. 

" Artisans, inventors, and students should get the work 
— Chronicle, Pittsburg, Pa. 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Publishers, 


Office of the“ AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 


No. 189 Broadway, New York, 


N Google 
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SAN, 


ANDREWS’ 


Centrifugal Pump. 


Can show 25 per cent. advantage over any Centri- 
Jugal Pump in Use. 


BEST & CHEAPEST PUMPS IN THE WORLD. 


WM. D. ANDREWS X BRO, 


23 Vol. 13. 414 Water St., New York. 


Design-Patents. - 


Under the new law, aliens as well as citizens can obtain de- 


sign-patents for from three-and-a-half to fourteen years, at an 
expense of from ten to thirty dollars for Government fees,and 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollars for agency charges ; making 
atotal cost of from twenty-five to fifty-five dollars. These 
patentscover all novelties of torm or configuration of articles 


of manufacture. No model is necessary for a design- patent. 


BROWN, COOMBS & Co., 


189 Broadway, New York. 


——— 


WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY, 
Such as 

Woodworth Pianers, 
Tonguing and Grooving Machines, 
Power Mortising, Tenoning, Packing Box 
and Wood-working Machines generally. 
Nos. 24 and 26 CENTRAL STREET (COR. OF UNION), 
WORCESTER, MASS. " 
vol 120.8. 


m 


: «5 T NIGHT BROS. 
| ParfeRN ERS See (NIGHT BRO ent 


QUILD & QARRISON, 


Manufacturers of 
Steam Pumps, 
Vacuum Pumps, 
Steam meh 
Vacuum Pans, 

And all tlie various connections, 
For sale at the STRAM PUMP 
WORKS, 

Nos. 26 28, and 30 First street, 


Williamsburg, N. Y. 


14— Vol 13 os.* 


T rade-marks. 


Any person, firm, or corporation domiciled in the United 
States, or in any foreign country affording by treaty or conven- 
tion similar privileges to citizens of the United States, may, 
under the new law of patents and copyrights, obtain the right 
to the exclusive use, for thirty years, of any TRADE-MARK con- 
sisting of any new figure or design, or any new word ornew 


combination ot words, letters, or figures, upon their manutac. 
tures, and otherwise in their business. 


This protection extends to trade-marks already in use for 
any length of time or about to be adopted. 


To obtain such protection, address 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 
189 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HE BEST SA W-GUMMER OUT, ONLY $15. 
Tools, $15. 8 IId RR UNE 50, $75, and $110. Diamond 


ard goods are ALL o all sizes. The above stan- 
TANÍT ? Our own manufacture. Address THE 
E CO., Stroudaburg, Monroe County, Pa. 11 Vol13 os 


7 SAFETY HOISTING 


Machinery. 


ROTHERS & CO.. 
roadwav. New York. 


OT | 


OTI £3 B 


|BEACH'S SCROLL SAWINC 


Macht e, illustrated on page 200, Vol. XIV., AMERICAN ARTI- 
SAN, gives trom 8) to 1,000 54 inch strokes without Jar, has 
improved crossheads, adjustable be. blower attachment, and 
is built almost entirely of iron. Satisfactio» guaranteed. Can 
be seen in 'ull operation at the office. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and príce-list. Address H. L. BEACH, 90 Fulton Street, 
New York City. Vol. 14 18 tt os 


^ — A AGENCY AT PARIS 


For American Inventors and Manufacturers. 
McKKAN & COMPANY, 
5 RUE ScRIBE. PARIS. FRANOR. 


16— Vol 8 tf o.s. 


McNAB & HARLIN. 


MANUFACTURING co., 


Manufacturers of 


BRASS COCKS, PLUM3ERS’ BRASS WORK, 


Globe Valves, Gauge Cocks, Steam Whistles, and Water 
Gauges, Wiought-iron Pipe and Fittings, 
BASS AND COMPOSITION CASTINGS, 


No. 56 John Street, New York. 


R BALL & CO, WORCESTER, MASS. 
e Manufacturers of Woodworth's, Daniel’s, and Dimer- 
Rion Planers; Molding, Matching, Tenoninx, Mortising, Shap 
‘ng, and Boring Machines; Scroll Saws, Re VE Hand Bor: 
ing, Wood Turning Lathes. and a variety of other fachines for 
Working Wood. Also, the best Patent Door, Hub, and Rail 
Car Mortising Machines inthe world. ga" Send for our Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 
RICHARD BALL. P. HALSTED. 
22— Vol. 12 


15 Vol. 14o 8 


In Economy, Durability, and Fast Cutting, the 


UNION EMERY WHEELS AND HONES 


are notequaled. They were awarded the 


HIGHEST PRIZE 


Atthe American Institute Fair, New York, and at the Indus- 
trial Exposition, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


{RADE MARęg THE UNION STONE CO. 


Manufacture Solid Emery and Corundum 
Wheels, Coarse Hand Stones for cleaning 
PT and other rough work. Fast-cut- 
ting Oil Stones for tools, to be used instead 
of a grindstone. Fine-grained Hones and 
Vil n a keen edge on tools, 
razors, etc. Emery and Corundum Slips 
or various purposes. Artificial Stone Machines, Emery-grind- 
ers, Saw-gummers, Diamond-tools. Oil Stone Holders, etc 
Send for circular and price-list to JOHN F. WOOD, Treasurer, 
29 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. Branch Office, 93 Liberty 
street, New York. 19 to 18 Vol. 14* 


Safety Store Elevators 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS IF ROPE, 
BELT, € ENGINE BREAK. 


No nice adjustment requiring constant attention. Price 
one-third less than others claiming to be safe. Address 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO, 


Manufacturers ot 


Engines, Boilers, 
414 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 


Hoisting Machinery for every conceivable use. 
23 Vol. 13 os. 


UY BARBER’S BIT BRACES.—ALL HARD- 
.WARE Dealers keep them. 10 ly 


ENGRAVINGS OF NEW INVENTIONS. 


We would call the special attention of INVENTORS and PAT- 
SNTEES to the advantages which must result from having en 
ravings of new machines, tools, etc., published in the AMER- 
CAN ARTISAN. The illustrations shown in the present 
number are fair specimens of the skill and taste of our artists. 
We are prepared to execute such engravings at short notice and 
nery moderate pr1ces—in fact, we require only the mere cost cf 
the engraver's labor, charging nothing for a large amount ot 
space devoted to descriptive details, and (whenever requested 
we shall subsequently send the engraved blocks totheinventor 
by express, for use in circulars, handbills, or other purposes. 
None but ORIGINAL C by our 
own o eee me be published in the AMERICAN ARTI 
SAN. Distant patentees desiring to have their inventions illus- 
trated and described in our columns, should at once send us a 
small model of their machine, by express (prepaid); or maila 
good Lestat et oo reg Sat with their LETTERS-PATENT, to our 
address. We will then promptly examine the same, and return 
areply, stating the precise expense of the engraving, the pay- 
ment of which will be 1 de required inadvance. Address 
models, documents, etc., for the above object, as follows :— 


BROWN, COOMBS & co., 
Pnblishers of the * AMERICAN ARTISAN," 


STEAM 


COFIELD GRATE-BAR CO., 95 LIBERTY 


Street, New York, Manufacture and sell Corrugated 
Grate-Bars, Steel Brushes and Steel S^rapers for cleaning 
Boller Flues, Nutt's Patent Vaive Refitting Machines, Nor- 
thrup’s Machine for Repairing Valves, Gas and Water Cocks. 
Send for circulars, descriptive and price lists. 

18 to 4 Vol. XV. o.s.* 


Pumps, Etc., 


PUMPS, 
Double Acting. 


Bucket Piungers are 
the best. Send for Cir- 
cular. Valley Machine 
Co. Easthampton, Mass 


T= 20 
di — m : 


ge CORD Rg 


V» Recording Gauge 
X 


I! Adopted by the U. 8 
Board of Supervising 
‘f; Inspectors. SIMPLEST 
/7 and CHEAPEST. 


New York Steam Gauge 
Company, 


46 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


8 vol. 14, tt. 


E warrant every Steam Gauge 


bearing our name and numbered above 12.0 0 


(E See FOR TWO YEARS. 


UTICA STEAM GAUGE CO., Utica, N.Y. 


A CAREFULLY 1 ASSORTMENT 
0 


PATENT RIGHTS 


Constantly on hand and for sale, either for cash or on royalty. 
We offer those only which, after a business experience of 
fourteen years, we can thoroughly indorse, both in a pecu 
niary and mechanical aspect. Mabufacturers and Capitalists 
ts Stele ey d through us will therefore continue to find safe and 
rofitable investments, as in former years, See advertisements 
nihe New York daily papers. Patentees and Inventors will 
do well to communicate with us for terms, etc. E. k. ROB. 
xi & CU., Consulting Engineers, 15 Wall Street, New York. 
f. 0 8, 


OR SALE OR EXCHANGE, RIGHTS FOR 


the following latest improvements: —Hemmer and bind- 
er for Sewing-machines, Propeller, Sidewalk Gutter, Blacking- 
box, Tool-holder, Skipping Hoop, Line-holder, Washing Ms- 
chine, Paper-bag Machine, Van and Fl y-driver, Little Naturalist 
Net, Mill Bolt, Alarm Money-drawer, Potato Di «er, Horse Hay- 
fork, Steam Governor, Ironing-Board, Smut achine, Magnet 
for Oil Wells, Skirt Ciasp, Weather Strip, Ditching Machine, 
Blacking-box Holder, Gauge Cock, Winuow Sasn soppor, 
Door Mats, Mast Hoop Hanks, Dog Muzzle, 80 aking, 
Open Grate Fire-place Heater, Steam Gauge, Marine Came. 
ly for descriptive list, E. H. GIBBS & CO., 11 Wall * 


ATENTS.— SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE 
Liat of Patents for sale or exchange. Parties desiring 

to dispose of meritorious inventions should consult us. More 
Agents wanted. E. H. GIBBS & CO., 11 Wall St., N. Y. 1t* 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


ON THE 15TH OF APRIL WE SHALL MAKE A GENERAL ADVANCE 
OF 15 PER CENT. ON THE PRICK OF “ THe TANITE ExxkzY 
WHEEL." On and after the above date Tunite Emery Wheei- 
will be sold at the NET LIST price, instead of 15 per cent. discount 
from same,as heretofore. There will be a corresponding ad- 
vance to the trade. 

The increasing demand for, and reputation of, THE TANITE 
EMERY WH -EL warrant its manufacturers in at last mating 
an advance from the price-li£t which they have held rigidly 
fixed from the very infancy of the Compary. Constant care 
and unremitting attention, the employment of the greatest 
mechanical and chemical skill, and the most assiducus study 
of the wants of Mechanics and Manufacturers, have enabled 
THE TANITE CO. to bring their specialty to tue highest point 
of periection. Constant outlays are required to m et the 
novel wants connected with this branch of industry; and th.s, 
with the necessity of maintaining and even increasing the 
high reputation of these goods, calls for a moderate increase 
in price. CoMMoN Goops can be made for ordinary prices, but 
STANDARD GOODS, Of uniform quality, on whose perfectio«, bot 
chemically and mechanically, not only the e. onomy of the buyer, 
but the bodily safe'y of his hands depends, can only be furm hed 
at fullor high pri es. IT IS CHEAPKR, SAFER, AND BETTKR TO 
DEAL WITH A COMPANY WHO MAKE A DISTINCT 8PEOIA LTY 
BOTH OF SOLID EMERY WHKEL8 AND OF EMERY GRINDING 
MACHINERY, THAN TO RISK THE POOR ECONOMY OF BUYING 
CHEAP AND UNSATISFACTORY GOODS. Address 


„THE TANITE COMPANY,” 
Vol 1418 tf os STROUDSBURG, MONROE CO., PA. 


TROUDSBURG, MONROE CO., PA., MARCH 


18, 1872.— The Prices of The Tanite Co.'s Emery Grinding 
Machinery are this day advanced, as follows :— 


The Tanite Co.’s Saw Grinder ET ou A ue de. oe! MN 
e« = No. 1. Emery Grinder Tr ca a ' 
Ww ^ d aha. wo UM x à 
LII LI] éi bi [Ij on 7 bi : , 4 
* “ “ gu “ Ta * A ý $110. 
“ “ Diamond tools. i 5 


The general and great advance in the price of metals and sup 
plies, together with recent improvements in addition to these 
machines, necessitates the above »dvance. Notwithstanding 
this advance, the above machines are the cheapest in the mar- 
ket. Take notice tha’ we make no charges for boxing or shw- 
ping, and no charges for extra Rests. Each Emery Grinder i$ 
supplied (in addition to the two ordinary Rests) with one of 
our improved adjustable Face „and one of our 

adjustabie Side Rests. These Rests can be set at any angie. 


Address M 
THE TANITE co.,“ 
Stroudsburg, Monroe Co., Ps. 
13 Vol. M, t.t. 0.8. 


OCK'S PATENT HAY AND COTTON PRESS. 


—State Kights for sale. Sells on sight to farmers = 
planters. Has double speed of all others, with Jess than ba 
the machinery. Sixteen years’ monopoly. For description, 
see AMERICAN ARTISAN, March 13, 1872. for 

Proposals solicited from manuiacturers for making 150 10 
fall trade. Address the patentee, E. ROCK, I 
16 to 18* Grenvale, L. 1. 


pERRAcUTE MACHINE. WORKS, BRIDGE- 


TON, N. J. Presses, Dies, and all FRUIT CANNA 
Tools a specialty. ý Vol. 14 13-5 
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Hebert's Patent Car-coupling. 

THAT railroad companies should adopt some 
better method of coupling cars than that afforded 
by the common link is denied by few. But 
among the large number of devices brought for- 
ward during the past few years to provide a more 
eficient coupling, only a very small number have 
commended themselves toeven a limited use. The 
apparatus represented in the accompanying en- 
graving is designed to avoid the objections hither- 

to urged against most self-acting couplings, and was 
patented through “ The 
American Artisan Patent 
Agency,” June 14, 1870, by 
Alexis Hebert, of Malone, 
N.Y. Fig. 1 shows in per- 
spective the application of 
the improved coupling to 
a car platform, and Fig. 2 
is a longitudinal sectional 
view of the same. 

Each double - throated 
draw-head, A, is capable 
of a limited longitudinal 
movement with reference 
to the platform to which it 
is affixed, being connected 
by bar, B, with the buffer 
spring, C, in the usual or 
in any suitable manner. 
Within each throat or 
chamber, a, of the head is 
a pivoted hook, b, the posi- 
tion of which is more fully 
shown in Fig. 2, each hook 
being pressed up or down 
as the case may be toward 
the central partition of 
the head, by a spring, c 
The pivot of each hook 
projects laterally outside 
of the head, and upon its 
external end has a toothed sector, f. The two 
sectors of each head gear into each other, so that 
a movement given to one will be communicated 
to the other. The uppermost sector has an arm, i, 
against which bears one arm of an elbow- 
lever, m, pivoted upon the top of the 
coupling head. From the other arm of 
this elbow-lever extends a chain, n, which, 
passing around a pulley, 7, is carried to 

and connects with the lower end of a 
lever, D, at one side of the platform, in 
such wise that by depressing said lever 
the elbow-lever will actuate the sections to move 
apart the hooks to release the link, F, held by 
One or the other as the case may be. There also 
passes from this chain another chain, 8, which 
connects direct to the lower end of a similar lever, 
G, at the opposite side of the platform, the de- 
pression of this lever producing the same result as 
does that of the other. 

It is evident that the link, F, may be thrust into 


D — T " m — 1 
NES. im TU il 


Fig. 2. 


one or the other of the throats of the head, accord- 
ing to the height of the platform, lifting the hook 
in such throat by pressing against its inclined for- 
ward end, and then permitting it to fall and hook 
therein. Both ends of the link being thus held in 
the heads of two adjoining car platforms, the same 
are effectually coupled together, the apparatus pro- 
viding, as will be seen, a self-acting or automatic 
coupling. In order to disconnect or uncouple the 
cars, it is only necessary to operate one or the other 
of the levers at the side of the platform of either 
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HEBERT’S PATENT CAR- COUPLING. 


car, as previously herein described, to cause the 
hook holding the link to release the same. This 
coupling attached to one car may, from its use of 
link, be readily used in connection when required 


with a car having the drawhead of the ordinary 
coupling. For any further information concern- 
ing this new coupling, parties may address either 
the inventor at the address hereinbefore given, or 
Mr. J. K. Hebert, 437 Broadway, New York City. 


— — 

THE storm signal-man, on the top of Mount 
Washington, is said to hold the hightest office in 
the gift of the nation. 


J Lii 
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Puddled Steel Rails. 

THE Flushing and North Side Railway Company 
with its leased roads will have laid, by the 1st of 
July next, 40 miles of steel track. The rails are 
of 412 inches high section, weighing 64 lbs. to the 
yard, and are manufactured at the Funeke & Elbers 
steel-works in Prussia. They are of puddled steel, 
with partly iron flanges and vertically piled. 

The advantages claimed for these rails are :—1st, 
perfect safety against breaking, not a single rail of 
this kind having been broken in the track within 

! twelve years' use in Ger- 

TM 00 Aili many and four years’ use 

in this country. 2d, great. 

er strength and endurance 

1 il than can be obtained from 

SS steel-capped rails. 3d, the 

rails, which are made of 

puddled steel and iron 

welded together, can be 

reduced in the heating fur- 

nace to wrought-iron equal 

in quality to the best char- 

coal fine-grained iron, and 

can be reworked in the 

ordinary cheap way of re- 
rolling old rails. 

The value of the worn- 
'out puddled.steel rails is 
therefore higher in pro- 
portion to first cost than 
that of cast-steel rails, or 
iron rails with cast-steel 
caps, which cannot be re- 
rolled, but must be recast 
iu the Martin furnace. Ten 
thousand tuns of worn.out 
puddled steel rails would 
find eager buyers in any 
part of the world where 
wrought-iron is manufac- 
tured; ten thousand tuns 
of worn-out cast-steel rails or cast-steel-topped rails 
would probably not sell so readily, because their 
consumption by the Bessemer and Martin furnaces 
is necessarily limited. 

The only disadvantage of the puddled- 
steel rails is that a percentage of them 
may give out in the weld after a wear 
about equal to that of the life of one to 
LM three common iron rails. This is only a 
disadvantage in comparison to full steel 
or ingot rails, which have no welds, and 
therefore cannot fail in the same manner. 
Setting aside the greater safety of the welded 
steel rails, the question of economy in the use of 
either would then chiefly depend on their respective 
first cost, on their wearing qualities, and on their 
market value as scrap when worn out. The solu- 
tion of this question will depend more or less on 
the individual experience of the consumers, especi- 
ally of those who have tried the different kinds of 
steel rails. American Railway Times. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF TIMBER. 
BY RICHARD H. BUELL, C.E. 
(Continued from page 274.} 


HAVING now spoken of tbe principal methods 
employed for expelling or drying up the sap, we 
come naturally to the second branch of the sub- 
ject, under which head are classed all modes of 
preservation accomplished by introducing some 
substance that acts as an antiseptic, or forms an 
insoluble compound in the pores of the wood. 
All the metallic salts are known to be antiseptic 
in their nature, and to act to coagulate the albu- 
men of the wood. In 1792, it was proposed to 
soak the timber in copperas water. Thomas Wade, 
in 1815, spoke of the salts of copper, zinc, and 
iron, and mentioned that boiling timber in green 
vitriol had been long practiced in Sweden. Sir 
Humphry Davy, in 1821, recommended corrosive 
sublimate, afterwards applied by Sir Robert H. 
Kyan. 

It should be stated that the compounds formed 
by the metallic salts and the antiseptic agents, 
such as salt, lime, creosote, etc., are not perfect 
preservatives, in the most rigid application of the 
term, inasmuch as they are all more liable to 
decay, on exposure to air and water, than the 
woody fiber itself; but they are generally spoken 
of as preservatives, since they combine with the 
vegetable matter, and form compounds which are 
not prone to decay. Hence none of the methods 
to be hereafter described are as perfect in their 
&ction as & process by which all the perishable 
matters are removed from the wood. 

Looking over the patents that have been granted 
to various inventors, we find rather a formidable 
list of preservative materials, none of them, per- 
haps, entirely destitute of merit, but the authors 
of many of them showing little knowledge of the 
nature of wood or the chemical changes they 
desired to effect. Below is given a list of the 
most prominent :— 


Bulphate of Copper. Sulphuric Acid. 


s Lime. Lime. 
4. *" Alumina. Nitrate of Potassa. 
ss " Soda. Arsenlous Acid. 
Carbonate of Soda. Corrosive Sublimate. 
n" " Potas88. oil. 
" " Baryta. Pyrolignite of [ron. 
Tar. Refuse Liquors of Chlorine 
Smoke. Works. 
Chloride of 8odium. Mother Water of Marshes. 
et “ Zinc. Metallic Sulphurets, after de- 
Sulphate of Magnesia. composition by an Acid or 
* " Baryta. a Metallic Salt. 


I will refer briefly to such of these substances 
as seem to deserve attention. 

The antiseptic properties of common salt are 
well known, and it has been used in many cases 
in ships, being put into the spaces between the 
timber. A number of vessels built in Boston, of 
unseasoned wood, were treated in this manner, 
and after a period of fourteen years were found 
to be in perfectly good condition. Among these 
was the U.S. brig Argus, launched at Boston in 
1802. Salt is still employed in many vessels built 
in the United States. Its preservative action de- 
pends upon its power of abstracting water from 
the wood, and partially dissolving the albumen. 
A serious objection to the use of salt is the great 
weight required—twenty-eight tuns of salt being 
necessary for a three hundred tun ship. 

Some instances of the good effects of salt water 
may be noticed. The English frigate Resistance 
was sunk in Malta harbor, and, being raised after 
some time, it was found that the dry-rot evident 
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in her timbers when she sank had ceased its 
ravages, Two English ships, the Eden and Mer. 
sey, were infected with dry-rot, and covered with 
fungus. The Eden was sunk in Plymouth harbor 
for eighteen months, and at the end of that time 
it was found that the decay had ceased, while the 
Mersey was almost destroyed. 

In regurd to the use of lime in connection with 
ship timber, the experience of an old ship-builder 
on the coast of Maine, published in the Mechanics’ 
Magazine, is of interest. He had been in the 
habit of filling upthe spaces between the timbers 
with hard stone lime, and ramming it in, calculat- 
ing that slight leaks would cause the lime to ex- 
pand and fill all the crevices. Long observa- 
tion had led him to consider lime a good preserva- 
tive. A coasting schooner, built of Maine timber, 
unseasoned, and loided with lime, had gone 
ashore and had bilged. Being raised and repaired, 
the schooner remained sound for thirty years, 
with the exception of the wood that had been 
used in making the repaira. It had been noticed, 
also, that vessels carrying cargoes of lime gener- 
ally lasted longer than others. But the most 
striking case was that of a platform of pine 
planks, used to mix mortar on, that had been em- 
ployed by father, son, and grandson, and, being no 
longer needed, was suffered to remain on the 
ground and became overgrown with grass and 
weeds. After a period of sixty years, having 
occasion to use the ground, the planks were re- 
moved, and found to be as firm and hard as when 
first laid down. 

There is a very serious objection to the employ- 
ment of salt, salt water, and lime in the construc- 
tion of ships, that they cause considerable damp- 
ness in the vessel, affecting the health of the crew, 
and the condition of the cargo, and also increase 
the tendency of the nails and iron fastenings to 
rust. 

Dr. Boucherie's experiments, conducted in 1838, 
throw some light on the value of the metallic salts 
as preservatives. He took one thousand young 
chestnut &nd pine stems, which he divided into 
eleven parcels, and treated as follows :—1st, Left 
in their natural state; 2d, impregnated with bichlo- 
rides of sodium and mercury ; 3d, impregnated with 
salts of iron; 4th, impregnated with salts of copper; 
5th, impregnated with salts of zinc; 6th, impreg- 
nated with salts of lead; 7th, impregnated with 
chloride of calcium; 8th, impregnated with chlo- 
ride of lime; 9th, impregnated with chloride of 
lime mixed with soluble metallic sulphates; 10th, 
impregnated with chloride of calcium mixed with 
certain pyrolignites; 11th, impregnated with pyro- 
ligneous acid. 

All the sticks were buried in the ground to the 
depth of one foot, and examined at the end of two 
and a half years. Those sticks that were unpre- 
pared and those impregnated with the salts of 
lead were worm-eaten, and so much deteriorated 
that they would crumble with aslight touch; those 
treated with the salts of iron were considerably 
decayed, but the remainder were in the same con- 
dition as when buried. 

A nore delicate test was made by Dr. Boucherie 
with the pulp of beets. Some that was unpre- 
pared molded in nine days. The addition of one 
and a half grains of corrosive sublimate to three 
and a quarter ounces of the pulp completely pro- 
tected it, as did also the same quantity of pyrolig- 
nite of iron, while, adding as much as twenty-three 
grains of the sulphates of iron and copper respec- 
tively to three and a quarter ounces of the pulp, 
the decay was only retarded in the first case one 
day, and in the second, two. Dr. Earle's patent, 


1838, was for boiling the wood in solutions of the 
sulphates of iron and copper, and, as far as I can 
learn, the results obtained were not very good. 
Some wooden pavement, prepared by Dr. Earle's 
method, and laid in Philadelphia, had to be re. 
moved in less than two years. This may perhaps 
be accounted for by supposing that the sulphuric 
acid set free from the combination attacks the 
word, and hastens its destruction. 

Looking at the most noticeable patents on 
wood preserving processes, in the order of their 
issue, we must refer to Mr. Brant's method, in 
which oil is introduced into the pores of the 
wood by means of a force-pump, the air having 
first been exhausted from the vessel in which the 
wood is placed. This seems to have been attended 
with some success, but was very little used, and 
is only mentioned here as being the first case in 
which the preserving solution was forced into the 
wood. 

In 1832, Sir Robert H. Kyan patented & process 
for preserving timber by introducing corrosive 
sublimate in solution into its pores. He had 
made numerous experiments, however, previous 
to this date. Those conducted by order of the 
English Admiralty were probably as decisive as 
any. In 1828, a twelve-inch cube of kyanized 
oak, consisting of sap and heart wood, was placed 
in the fungus pit at Woolwich Dock-yard. This 
pit is lined with wood in the most advanced stages 
of decay, and covered with fungus, and the air is 
so foul that a candle will not burn when lowered 
a few inches into it. The piece of oak, after re- 
maining in the pit for three years, was found to 
be unchanged, and was the first stick of wood 
(according to the testimony of the man in charge) 
that had ever been removed from the fungus pit 
in a sound condition. Sir Robert Smirke was one 
of the firat architects to use this prepared timber 
in the construction of houses, and with excellent 
results. He also applied severe tests in the course 
of his experiments; but, in his teatimony before 
the commission on timber duties, he said, “ I can- 
not rot it." 

As this process evidently possesses considerable 
merit, some description of how it is conducted 
may not be out of place. Originally the wood 
was merely immersed in the solution, and it was 
stated that after a few hours & violent ebullition 
took place, caused by the chemical combination of 
the corrosive sublimate with the soluble matters 
of the wood. Be that as it may, this plan was 
soon abandoned, and that of exhaustion and 
pressure substituted in its stead. An account of 
the apparatus for kyanizing the timber for the 
permanent-way of the Hull and Silby Railway, in 
Eugland, in 1812, will show the general method 
of impregnating the timber by exhaustion and 
pressure. There were two cylindrical tanks, 
made of halfinch iron, each seventy feet long 
and six feet in diameter. The heads were strength- 
ened by cast-iron girders, and had sliding-doors, 
fitted with balance weights, so that they could 
readily be raised or lowered. The tanks were 
lined with felt, to protect the iron from the action 
of the corrosive sublimate. The air-pump had a 
diameter of fifteen inches and ten inches stroke, 
and there were two force-pumps, four and six 
inches in diameter respectively,and with a stroke 
of two feet, which readily produced a pressure of 
one hundred pounds per square inch. A mixture 
of one pound of corrosive sublimate with one 
galion of warm water was made in a trough, and 
this mixture being run into one of the tanks 
was diluted to the proper degree, which was de. 
termined by a hydrometer, or by the act of its 
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turning a piece of silver brown (a very delicate 
test). The operations of exhaustion and pressure 
required five hours, and the whole process seven, 
and the services of eight men. One hundred cu- 
bic feet of timber required one and a half pounds 
of corrosive sublimate, making the cost, including 
part of the first cost of the apparatus, about 
twelve cents per cubic foot. 

Kyauized timber has been analyzed by Faraday 
and Berzelius, and it is found that part of the 
corrosive sublimate forms an insoluble compound 
with the albumen of the wood, while about three- 
fourths as much as is in combination remains 
free, but cannot be removed except by the disin- 
tegration of the wood. 

The kyanizing process, as described above, was 
conducted much more economically by means of 
excellent apparatus and experienced management 
than is generally the case. Usually a greater 
quantity of corrosive sublimate than is necessary 
is introduced into the pores of the wood. This 
will be 8et free by heat and moisture, poisoning 
the atmosphere. It is found also that the corro- 
sive sublimate has a tendency to corrode the nails 
and other iron-work in structures of kyanized 
timber. For these reasons in part, but principally 
on account :f the expense involved, Kyan’s pro- 
cesa has gradually been abandoned. I find one 
instance of & ship built of kyanized timber 
throughout, the Samuel Enderby, launched at 
Cowes, in 1834. The preparation was also applied 
to the sails and cordage of this vessel to prevent 
mildew. Asan example of the use of kyanized 
timber in this country, it may be meutioned that 
it was employed in the construction of the aque- 
duct of the Alexandria Canal over the Potomac 
River, at Georgetown, D. C. 

A pateat was granted to Francis Moll, of Eng- 
land, in 1835, for exposing timber to the vapor of 
eupion and creosote in close vessels. Moll’s in. 
vention seems to have excited little attention, and 
I have alluded to it chiefly on account of the fact 
that almost the same process has recently been 
patented in the United States, by Louis S. Rob- 
bins, of this city. Iaminclined to think that the 
practicability of impregnating the timber with a 
substance introduced in the form of vapor is 
rather doubtful, at least in the time specified by 
Mr. Robbins, viz, six hours for large logs of 
green wood, and three hours for smaller pieces of 
sawed lumber. 

In 1833, Sir William Burnet took out a patent 
for impregnating wood with a solation of chloride 
of zinc, by immersion inthe mixture from ten to 

twenty days. Subsequently, the solution was in- 
troduced by exhaustion and pressure, as in the 
case of Brant’s and Kyan’s preparations. This 
method was received with some favor, being much 
cheaper than the kyanizing process, and was in- 
troduced into this country in 1850, a company 
being organized at Lowell, Mass., for the purpose 
of burnetizing timber. Below is given a list of 
the prices charged by this company, whose ap. 
paratus was very similar to that described in 
speaking of Kyan's patent :—Spruce lumber, $5 
per 1,000 feet; other lumber, $6 per 1,000 feet; 
shingles, 75 cents per 1,000 feet. 

The burnetizing process has been employed on 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore 
Railroad, and also on the Union Pacific Railroad. 
There is also, [ believe, an establishment at Eliza- 
beth, N. J., for treating timber by this method. 
Some of the burnetized timber seems to last very 
well, but there have been several instances of 
speedy decay, a few, in fact, among the buildings 
of the company at Lowell. It may be that there 
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are some kinds of wood on which this preparation 
acts beneficially, while fuiling to protect others. 
It is to be regretted that those employing the pro- 
cess have not given more publicity to the results 
obtained from its use. 

(To be concluded.) 


Cast-steel Axles. 


WILLIAM THOMSON, of Normanton, and Andrew 
Macredie, of Sheffield, England, have devised 
modes of constructing molds for casting double- 
cranked axles and other irregular forms in steel. 
These molds are made of metal, and in two or 
more parts bound together by straps and eccentrics. 
The molds are tapered to allow the steel to eontract 
towards the centre, and, in the case of molds for 
double-cranked axles, wedges or removable pieces 
are inserted between the cores separating the 
throws, so that by withdrawing these the requisite 
freedom for contraction is provided. The patentee 
states that, by employing these molds, and casting 
the parts shorter and thicker than they are required 
to be when finished, they are enabled to produce 
steel castings which can receive any necessary 
amount of hammering, and which will not require 
to be cut to shape when forging. 


Photo-relief Printing. 


THE following account ia given by the Printers 
Circular of the method of picture-making pursued 
by the Photo-relief Printing Company, of Philadel. 
phia, and which is stated to give results closely 
resembling those of the usual photographic 
method :— 

“The original preparation of the ‘forms’ is 
based on the peculiar qualities of a mixture of 
gelatine and bichromate of potash, which, after 
being exposed to the action of light, in the photo. 
graphic manner, and subsequently soaked in hot 
water, obtains gradations of thickness correspond. 
ing to the lights and shadows of a photograph. 
Thus is created what might be termed a cast of a 
picture—thick where the picture is of a dark color, 
and thin where it is of a light color. This soft 
film of gelatine and bichromate of potash is then 
placed upon a piece of hard metal (composed of 
lead and antimony) of appropriate size, and sub. 
jected to very heavy hydraulic pressure. From 
this operation results a reverse cast of the picture 
in hard metal, resembling iu appearance, and in 
the character of its inequalities of surface, à medal 
struck from a coin press. "This cast in hard metal 
then becomes the ‘form’ of the photo-relief print- 
er, in substantially the same sense that a stereo- 
type or electroty pe plate constitutes the form of a 
typographic printer. The mode of printing, how- 
ever, differs radicaliy from typographic printing ; 
and while it bears some resemblance to copper 
plate printing,it still pres.nts some strong con- 
trasts to that method. For convenience, and to 
avoid a waste of tiv.e on the part of the printer, 
six small presses (varh of which is more like the 
copying-press than any other form of press with 
which printers are iamiliar) are placed upon a 
circular revilving table, and the printer thus 
prints upon six presses in succession instead of 
only one. After placing the cast upon the bed of 
the press, a fluid mixture, composed of gelatine 
and such coloring matter as may be selected, ig 
dropped upon a point near the centre of the cast. 
There is no rolling, no even distribution of this 
‘ink’ (if it may be so called) over the surface; 
and the inking of the form looks like dropping a 
puddle of writing ink over the form to be worked. 
The paper is then applied, and the top of the press 
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puiled down over it and left to exert a continuous 
pressure, until the five casts on the succeeding five 
presses of the circular table have, in turn, received 
similartreatment. A brief interval of time having 
thus elapsed (for the whole process i8 quite as 
rapid as work on the hand printing-press), the top 
of the form is lifted, the paper removed, and a fac 
simile of the original photograph is presented— 
the philosophy of this operation being that large 
quantities of gelatine are transferred from the 
hollows of the cast to certain parts of the printed 
picture, thus forming the dark shades, while little 
or no gelatine is transferred to the parts of the 
picture opposite to the elevations of the cast, 
which represent the lights. The printing is now 
complete, and it only remains to remove the super- 
fluous gelatine from the sides of the picture, and 
to snbject them to an alum bath, for the purpose 
of fixing colors and making it permanent. 


New York Ship-yards. 

Says the New York Times :.—' Only a few years 
ago ship.building was a live business here, and 
the ship-yards, which were situated principally 
along and on both sides of the East River, pre- 
sented an animated scene. The ship;joiner's 
eight-hour strike in 1866 sounded the knell of 
this branch of mechanics, and now the yards are, 
for the most part, silent and deserted. Where the 
leviathan was wont to leap joyfully from the ways 
into its new element, now floats listlessly & few 
old hulks under repair—or more probably there is 
nothing at all to show that ships were ever built 
there. Ten years ago there were nearly & dozen 
yards in active operation in this city and on the 
Brooklyn side of the East River. The principal 
of these were as follows:—In New York: Mr. 
Webb'a yard, foot of Sixth Street, East River; 
Jeremiah Simonson, foot of Twelfth Street, East 
River; Messrs. Joyce & Waterbury, foot of Stan- 
ton Street, East River; Jacob A. Westervelt, foot 
of Third Street, East River; and Thomas Collyer, 
also on the east side. At Green Point, Long 
Island, John Englis & Son, Henry Steers, Law- 
rence & Foulk, and R. C. Pollion, Brooklyn. Of 
all this list there are none now in operation, except 
those on the other side of the East River. The 
yards in New York are, without exception, doing 
nothing. Mr. Webb launched from his yard the 
grand Sound steamers Bristol and Providence dur- 
ing the strike, and subsequently two noble steam- ' 
ships for the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, to 
run between San Francisco and China. These 
were the last of Mr. Webb's creation. All the 
other yards on the New York ‘side ceased opera. 
tions about the same time. John Englis & Son, 
Green Point, and R. & C. Pollion, Brooklyn, are 
doing the principal business now, and, in fact, 
nearly all that is being done. Within the past 
twenty-four months there have been launched from 
the yard of Messrs. Englis & Son, the steam-pro- 
pellers City of Merico, 1,500 tuns, and City of 
Merida, 2,200 tuns, for the Havana and Vera Cruz 
trade; Trinidad (side-wheel), 1,200 tuns, launched 
last October, built for the house of Menenzes & 
Co., Havana, to run on the north side of Cuba; 
Falmouth (side-wheel), 1,450 tuns, launched about 
two months ago to run between Portland and 
Halifax, and there are at present on the stocks 
the propeller City of Havana, 2,400 tuns, for the 
Mexican mail service (will be launched in about 
two weeks); side-wheel steamer not yet named, 
just being framed, to run between New York and 
New Haven. The City of Havana is 265 feet over 
all, and will cost about $300,000. The New Haven 
boat is 325 feet long, and 80 feet extreme width. 
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But little is doing at Mr. Steers’s yard, the pro- 
prietor having become interested in the iron ship- 
building at Chester, Pa. About three months 
ago, the Government dredge-boat Gen. Stewart 
was launched at Mr. Steers's yard, and it is the last 
from there. She is designed for the service in 
keeping the mouth of the Mississippi River in 
navigable order. A full description of this vessel 
was given in the Times a few weeks ago. The 
Gen. Stewart will make her engineer’s trial-trip 
next week. 

The Messrs. Pollion have at present on the 
stocks a propeller, 188 feet long, 28 feet beam, and 
17 feet hold, for the Japanese Government. It 
will not be ready to launch before the fall. Also, 
a small propeller, 125 feet long by 23 feet beam 
and 10 feet hold, for the same Government; and 
the center-board yacht Viking, 84 feet long, 23 
beam, and 8 feet hold, for Mahlon 
Sands. 

Messrs. Pollion have also, within 
a few weeks past, launched two 
ferry-boats for the Astoria and Wil- 
liamsburg Companies. The yachts 
Dreadnaught, Dallas, Agnes, the 
elevator barge Scotia, and the tele- 
graph tug-boat William Orton, have 
also been turned out from their yard 
within the past eighteen months or 
two years. 

This completes the catalogue, 
showing what the ship-yards are 
and have been doing. The mate- 
rial used is all brought from a 
distance; nothing except a little 
chestnut timber is obtained within | 
100 miles of this city. The live- 
oak is brought from Florida; the 
white-oak from Ohio and Michigan, 
by way of the lakes, Erie Canal, 
and the Hudson River. Locust, 
tamarack (called at the yards hack- 
matack), yellow pine, and red cedar 
are also used ín constructing the 
vessels, and are brought from a 
distance. 
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was built according to the rules of the New York 
Shipmasters’ Association; she rates A 1 with a 
crossmark for 16 years; her tunnage is 2,222 
80-100; she has one single walking-beam ; her 
engine cylinder is 75 inches diameter, with 11 feet 
stroke, with 7 condensers, 2 tubular boilers, with 
5 furnaces to each; her wheel is 3012 feet diame- 
ter and 15 feet 3 inches on the face; the gallows 
frame is iron; a centrifugal pump and two hoist- 
ing engines. 


Pratt’s Registering Tell-tale Clock. 

A VERY useful adjunct to the factory or works 
is now being introduced to the public by Messrs. 
Jobn Bailey & Co., of Salford, Manchester, Eng- 
land. This is a watchman’s electric tell-tale 
clock, the arrangement of which is due to Mr. F. 
M. Pratt, the above firm being the manufacturers. 
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The wires are led away through the back of the 
apparatus to the various stations. Should the 
watchman from any cause be detained for any 
length of time in one room, the cylinder may have 
carried the square for the next station beyond the 
marker. That square will thus be left blank, and 
the watchman will have a prima facie case of 
neglect made out against him. In such a case, 
and to prevent this, he repeatedly touches the 
actuating knob in the apartment in which he is 
detained, which causes a series of marks to appear 
in the square connected with it, and thus accounts 
for the absence of a mark from the next one, Mr. 
Pratt has also designed a very simple method of 
working the apparatus by mechanical means, but 
this arrangement is only chiefly applicable under 
conditions of small area and with the means of 
direct action. The clock is placed beyond the 
reach of the watchman, and an ip. 
spection in the morning reveals the 
fact as to whether he has been neg- 
ligent or punctual in his rounds. 
The apparatus is sufficiently simple 
in arrangement and efficient in 
working to merit genera] adoption. 
— — 
Absorbing Power of Wood. 

WOOD contains about 4 per cent. 
of soluble and 96 per cent. of fibrous 
material. It forms a hard, porous 
tissue, the size and number of the 
pores varying with the kind of wood. 
The fibrous portions of all woods are 
heavier than water, and have a spe. 
cific gravity about equal to the fiber 
of flax, or 1:5. The fibers are not 
continuous throughout the stick, 
but are short and overlap, arrang- 
edin echelon. Wood floats in water 
consequently by virtue of the air 
confined in the cells. When com. 
pletely saturated with water, all 
woods must sink. Dried at 86° 
Fahr., 1 lb. troy of wood yields, by 
distillation, 7 oz. wood acid, 1M oz. 
combustible oil, and 334 oz. char- 
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The ship-builders say there is no 


prospect of a revival of ship-build- 
ing here until Congress gives mer- 
chants an encouragement to build 
ships in the way of subsidies. They 


coal. The variation in different 
woods is not very great. 


have been waiting for something of this kind The improvement upon previous apparatus for the 


for the past three years, and in the meantime 
put their money into something that pays them 
better than ships. The ship-builders say with 
reference to the free-ship policy, that it would 
entirely kill ship-building here, and then when 
war came the Government would have no mecha- 
nics to build and repair its navy. 


The Steamship Old Dominion.” 


THE new iron steamship built for the Old 
Dominion Steam Company was open for inspec. 
tion April 25, at the company’s pier foot of Beach 
Street, and was visited by a large number of 
ladies and gentlemen. Her magnificent propor- 
tions and elegant and tasteful fitting up command- 
ed unqualified admiration. She was built for the 
company by Harlan & Co., Wilmington, Del., by 
whom her machinery was also supplied; the 
engines were designed by Mr. Herman Winter. 
The length of the Old Dominion at the water-line 
is 255 feet, and on the deck 26344 feet. The 
width of the beam is 41 feet 6 inches, and the 
depth at the base line 23 feet 7 inches, and she 


purposes of checking the watchman on his rounds 
consists in the application to any ordinary clock of a 
verticaldrum which is driven by the mechanism of 
the clock. Upon the drum is a sheet of paper, 
so attached that it can be removed and a fresh 
sheet substituted when required. The paper is 
divided vertically into hours, and by means of hor- 
izontal intersecting lines into as many divisions 
counted vertically as there are places to be visited 
by the watchman. Each vertical division has a 
marker which is actuated by electro-magnetic ap- 
paratus, The electromagnet is brought into 
action by the watchman completing the current 
by pressing the actuating knob at the correspond- 
ing station. The armature is attracted and im- 
parts a vibrating motion to the marker, the point 
of which impresses a dot on the sheet of paper 
through the medium of a piece of carbonized 
ribbon. Fig. 1 of our engraving shows a front eleva- 
tion, and Fig. 2 a transverse vertical section, of the 
apparatus. The revolving drum with the record- 
ing paper attached is seen in the centre of the 
upper part of the clock case, the markers and 
electro-magnets being arranged on either side. 


(mmm 
PRATT’S REGISTERING TELL-TALE CLOCK. 


Experiments were made by Mr. 
Merrill, at South Boston, to de- 
termine the quantity of coal-oil 
absorbed by wood. Pieces of green birch were 
boiled in oil. When the temperature rose 
above 212°, bubbles escaped in great numbers 
from the ends of the sticks, and in small quantities 
also from the sides, showing that the expulsion of 
water did not proceed from the ends only. At 300° 
the bubbles ceased. Upon removing from the 
fire, the wood, which had floated on the surface of 
the oil, sank tothe bottom. The specific gravity 
of the oil was 1:025°. 

A second experiment was made, after carefully 
drying the wood, at a temperature of 286°, to 
expel all free moisture. When boiled in the oil, 
bubbles were produced, but not as copiously as 
before, which Mr. Merrill explained by the suppo- 
sition that the oil had effected decom positions. and 
liberated portions of the water of combination. 
In the second experiment, the absorption of oil 
was less than in the first, for the specific gravity 
of the pieces operated on was exactly equal to 
that of water, while those first treated became 
heavier than the oil, This observation is impor- 
tant in its bearing upon the treatment of wood. 
Green timber was more completely saturated than 
the dry, and the explanation ig very obvious. 
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Water, when heated to 212°, expands 1,700 times, 
while the expansion of air in 100° is only 11 of 
its volume. It follows from this, that if the cells 
of the wood are filled with air, an increase of tem- 
perature, from 60° to 212°, will expel 75000 or 
about one-half, while, if the cells are filled with 
water, the quantity expelled, by being converted 
into steam, will be thirty-four hundred times as 
great. 

It was also found that the saturated wood was 
more than double the weight of the dry wood, 
that the quantity of oil absorbed by white birch 
was 375 gallons per cubic foot, and its weight 
32 lbs. at a cost for the oil only of 34 cents. At 
this rate, the oil required to saturate a cross-tie 
would cost 90 cents, exclusive of cost of process. 

Other kinds of timber are more porous, and 
would absorb much larger quantities. 

It would appear also from these experiments 
that, if the white birch be supposed to have been 
completely saturated, the volume of the cells 
slightly exceeded the volume of the solid fiber, or 
that more than half the wood consisted of cavities. 
Herman Haupt, in Van Nostrand's Magazine. 


ly prevented. 


PNEUMATIC VALVE LUBRICATOR. 
THIS invention is an improvement upon the or- 
dinary pneumatic lubricators, and introduced and 
manufactured solely by Messrs. Shaw & Co., of 
Mill Street Works, Pendleton, near Manchester. 
Practical objections and difficulties in the effective 
fixing and working of the open-tubed and the 
needle lubricators in common use led the paten- 
tees to devise means of obviating these defects, 
and especially of improving the method of regu- 
lating the flow of oil from the bottle; which is 
similar to that of the needle lubricator. "There is 
usually a wooden stopper or plug with a metal 
tube inserted therein; but, in lieu of & wire or 
needle being placed in the tube, which, by its 
continued friction, ultimately cuts a groove in the 
shaft on which it rubs, a peculiarly shaped valve 
is seated on the inner end of the oil passage, as 
shown in Fig. 1. When the shaft is in motion, its 
slightest vibration causes an 
oscillation of the ball of the 
valve in its seat, thereby per- 
mitting the lubricant to flow 
down the tube in minute 
quantities. But the valve is 
stationary, and the oil ceases 
to flow when the shaft is not 
in motion. 

One of the most useful ap- 
plications of this principle is 
as a lubricator for the oiling 
of the bearings of loose pul- 
leys, for which it is particu- 
larly adapted, and an efficient 
and economical lubricator for 
this purpose has long been a 
desideratum for users of machinery. It isestimated 


to the shaft by wear is avoided. 


ton last year.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 
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Vertical Boilers. 


they serve & useful purpose. 


ever wasteful they may be of fuel, they can gene- 
rally be depended upon to make a great deal of 
steam in a very short time; and it must not be for- 
gotten that a few vertical boilers are not only rapid 
steam-generators, but exceptionally economical as 
well. The most remarkable point about vertical 
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the plunger, with corresponding oscillations of 
the valve that permit a small quantity of oil to 
flow, while waste or excessive supply is effectual- 


In Fig. 2 is shown another adaptation of the 
same lubricator, to be attached to an arm of the 
pulley. The same kind of lubricator is also 
manufactured in brass of different sizes for en- 
gine cranks, and this form has met with univer- 
sal approval where tried. The action of these 
lubricators is certain and unfailing so long as 
there is a supply of oil ; it is intermittent, ceasing 


entirely when the working parts lubricated there- 
by are at rest; it is but little, if at all, affected by 
variations of temperature; finally, it is economi- 
cal, alike in first cost and in working, durable and 
easily affixed, or substituted in lieu of the needle 
or other lubricators with plugs or tubes that can 
be taken out, for which purpose valves are sup- 
plied separately ; and as no part of the lubricator 
touches any shaft to which it is applied, damage 


The principle and action of this invention have 
undergone long-continued and severe tests during 
the last twelve months, and among many who 
have tried and found them worthy of adoption 
may be mentioned Messrs. Platt Bros., the emi- 
nent machinists of Oldham, whose machinery as- 
sumed so prominent a place in the western avenue 
of the International Exhibition at South Kensing- 


THE popularity of vertical boilers proves that 
Taken as a class, 
they are the most uneconomical steam-generators 
in existence; but all mechanical engineers know 
that they are extremely convenient, and that, how- 


that, in a general way, as much as 75 per cent. of 
the oil used in oiling the bearings of loose pulleys 
by hand flows away from the bearings without 
producing any useful effect, and it is scattered 
about by the revolutions of the pulley, causing 
dirt, inconvenience, and waste; moreover, oiling 
by hand is attended with danger. Our illustra- 
tions show at Fig. 1 the adaptation of the patent 
pneumatic valve lubricator to loose pulleys. It 
will be seen that the oil passage is fitted with a 
small plunger, on which a valve is formed, accu- 
rately fitted to a seating that closes the inner end 
of the passage. When the loose pulley is run- 
ning, it imparts a slight motion of vibration to 


boiler is as universal as the steam-engine. 
may take at haphazard twenty steamships leav- 
ing the port of London, and we shall find that the 
boilers of nineteen of these steamers are practi- 
cally identical in everything but dimensions. Yet, 


boilers, however, is the apparently endless varie- 


ties of form which they have been made to assume 


by different inventors. It would appear that the 
principles which determine the construction of 
steam-generators, whether vertical or horizontal, 
must be well understood, and that only certain 
forms will comply with these principles. For ex- 
ample, the tubular horizontal boiler is always 
nearly the same all over the world. The Cornish 
We 
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in spite of all this, the moment we come to deal 
with the vertical boiler, properly so-called, we find 
ourselves face to face with perfect curiosities of 
mechanical construction altogether unparalleled. 
For some reason, the nature of which is in a 
sense a mystery, the inventors of steam-genera- 
tors have reveled in the vertical boiler as a type 
with which it was possible to do anything. The 
consequence is that, perhaps, no apparatus intend- 
ed to perform a single function has ever assumed 
so many forms, or presented so many differences 
of constructive detail. 

We shall not have far to seek for the causes 
which have led to the neglect of the true princi- 
ples of boiler-making. The inventors have, in all 
cases, endeavored to get the largest possible 
amount of heating surface into the smallest possi- 
ble space; and the moment we determine to 
neglect all other considerations, it is very easy to 
design a boiler. There is a story told of a certain 
clockmaker who made a bet that he would invent 
a new escapement every day for a year, and we be- 
lieve it to be quite possible to invent a new boiler 
every day for two years. The clockmaker did not 
pledge himself to invent good escapements, and 
we should not pledge ourselves to invent good 
boilers. But all such ingenuity is wasted. The 
best boiler is not necessarily that which has the 
most heating surface, nor that which is most eco- 
nomical in fue! ; and we would urge, especially on 
young engineers, the importance of always bearing 
in mind that it is quite possible to design vertical 
boilers which will prove fairly efficient and yet be 
easily made and repaired. The essence of success 
in boiler-making lies in combining a number of 
conflicting conditions in such a way that they may 
be brought into more or less harmony with each 
other. The inventors of horizontal boilers have 
been much more successful in doing this than 
their brethren who have worked solely on the ver- 
tical type. Why this should be the case, as we 
have already stated, we are unable to say. Our 
object in writing this article is fulfilled if we can 
succeed in impressing on the engineer, young or 
old, who makes or designs boilers, the absolute 
necessity of constantly bearing in mind that no 
boiler can be considered good,or trustworthy, or 
successful, that does not admit of being cleaned 
and repaired with facility at a moderate cost. 
Good circulation and efficient combustion must 
also be secured. In no case can success be attained 
by giving up the requisites we have first named, 
to obtain those last mentioned. Those who wish 
to study the subject at length will do well to ex- 
amine the curious, in some cases amusing, and in 
all instructive examples of boiler engineering 
which Mr. Burgh is now giving to the world.— 
Exchange. 


The East River Bridge. 

THE East River Bridge is making slow but 
steady progress. The engineer in charge an- 
nounces that the bed-rock under the caisson on the 
New York side has just been uncovered, and that 
the underground work will probably be completed 
by the first of June. 


THE gigantic truss wall and towers of the Co- 
liseum, now in process of building in Boston for 
the International Musical Jubiiee, were blown 
down the evening of April 27. One of the end 
towers had reached the height of 110 feet, while 
the truss destroyed was 140 feet high, and had a 
span of 300 feet. Nearly 50,000 feet of lumber bad 
been used in the construction of the truss. The 
wind was blowing at the rate of forty miles an 
hour when the disaster occurred. 
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Steam Power for Canals. 

WITH the reopening of canal navigation, which 
will be delayed only long enough to give time for 
necessary improvements, we may look for a revi- 
val of the popular interest felt in the question of 
steam traction. Whether anything will be 
brought forward during the coming summer which 
the commissioners can regard as fairly entitled to 
the State bounty of $100,000, is, of course, a mat- 
ter of uncertainty. A number of new inventions 
are to be entered for trial, and several of those 
unsuccessfully tested last year are to be brought 
out a second time, with such improvements as 
those interested may think necessary to remedy 
defects developed in previous experiments. It is 
not improbable, therefore, that an award will be 
made at the close of the season; but, it does not 
follow that, because such an award is made, a 
practical solution of the important question of 
the economical application of steam power to 
canal tunnage will have been reached. "The best 
of the inventions entered for the trials may be 
essentially defective in many important features, 
and the most we expect from the well meant, but 
somewhat injudicious, efforts of the legislature in 
this direction is, thet they will stimulate inquiry 
and prepare the way for the invention of some 
form of tug which shall develop the requisite 
power to enable it to do effective work in the nar- 
row and shallow water of the canals. 

Of the inventions so far brought to the notice 
of the commissioners, the greater part are abso. 
lute and hopeless failures. A few have succeeded 
in some respects, but the best of them have failed 
to show an economy as compared with horse. 
power, even allowing for the saving of time effect- 
ed in making a through trip. In most instances, 
the want of success which has attended the appli. 
cation of inventions designed to meet the require- 
ments of canal traffic may be attributed to the 
fact that their inventors have not understood the 
nature of the problem for whieh they have been 
so ready to propose solutions. The popular idea 
is, and has been from the first, that what is want- 
ed is a steamboat that will sail on the canals at a 
fair average speed, carrying a cargo about equal 
to that usually carried by canal.boats, and pro- 
pelled by some kind of screw or paddle which 
will not agitate the water so as to make a “ wash " 
that will injure the banks. The idea is a mistaken 
one, both as regards the kind of ateam canal-boats 
needed and the propelling machinery required to 
move them. As long ago as 1858, Mr. Prosser, for 
many years prominently identified with the busi- 
ness of canaltransportation in this State, made a 
series of very costly experiments with boats an 
swering this description. In that year a number 
of propellers were built with especial reference 
to carrying capacity, and equipped with superior 
machinery and screws of as large size as could be 
used on the canal. These boats carried all the 

freight that could possibly be put upon any kind 
of steamer that would pass through the locks; 
they attained a fair average speed and did not 
wash the banks; but after a satisfactory trial they 
were withdrawn as uuprofitable in competition 
with boats towed by horses, and were placed upon 
the Hudson River, where, we believe, they have 
all done good service ever since. No subsequent 
experiments have been equally successful, al. 
though those above referred to were not success. 
ful enough to justify the properties of the pro. 
peller in continuing them in canal service. The 
only objection to the screw is that it does not de 
velop sufficient power in the narrow body of 
water in a cana] to move enough tunnage to show 


for steam an economy as compared with horses 
No modifications of the ecrew will overcome this 
original difficulty, and the same objections apply 
with still greater force to nine-tenths of the in- 
ventions brought out up to the present time.— 
Iron Age. 


Rope Tramways Underground. 
A RECENT writer (hailing from Bonn, Germany) 


has the following concerning the subterranean use 
of rope tramways :— 


“The coal-mines of the Saar are situated in a 


billy district, intersected by many branch valleys 


which lead to that of the river Saar. This con- 


figuration of the country, and the circumstance 
that the coal measures come up to the surface 
over a large area of the district, were singularly 


favorable for the opening of the coal-fields by 
means of adits and levels instead of shafts; and 
although a great part of the coal-beds above these 
adits is already exhausted, they are still used to 
bring the coal on the surface to the smaller valleys, 
where each is provided with a branch railway. 
The wagons or tubs used to be drawn by horses 
in trains of 15 to 20; but, as this system was con- 
nected with many inconveniences, it is now aban- 
doned, and the wagons are drawn in and out by 
stationary steam-engines, after being fastened to 
long ropes or chains. There are now three differ. 
ent systems of rope tramways in use. The coun- 
ter-rope system has been adopted at the mine, 
Von der Heydt, in an adit 1,024 fathoms long, from 
the Krug shaft to the tip at the railway station, 
and in the Lampenest adit 1,420 fathoms to the 
same pit; it is also used at the mine Reden-Merch- 
weiler, for a length of 800 fathoms. This system 
consists of two engines—one in the mine, one 
outside, alternately pulling a train of 80 to 36 
wagons out or in, when the end rope runs freely 
off the winding drum, which is for a time discon- 
nected from its engine. The tail rope system, 
which is also used at some collieries near New- 
castle and Durham, has been adopted at Veltheim 
adit, mine Gerhard Prinz Wilhelm, and at the 
Burbach adit, mine Von der Heydt, for 1,400 and 
1,020 fathoms of length respectively. With this 
system a single steam-engine is required, which 
drives two drums in opposite directions, one haul. 
ing in the rope, the other paying it out, when the 
rope at each end of the tramway is carried round a 
sheave or pulley, and is couducted back to the 
engine. The train of coal-wagons being connect- 
ed to one branch of the rope, and the train of 
empty wagons to the other branch, the engine 
pulls the loaded train out, and drags the empty 
train into the mine, and is reversed after every 
journey. The endless rope system is in use at the 
Grühling adit mine Friedrichsthal, and the Abhub 
adit mine Gerhard, and consists in one engine 
driving an endless rope continuously round in the 
same direction, when loaded trains are fastened to 
it on the way out, and empty trains on the way in. 
This system is generally only adapted to short 
distances, such as 120 fathoms and 80 fathoms in 
the named instances. Instead of attaching the 
wagons in trains, it is now found more useful to 
fasten them singly at certain intervals, so that the 
tipmen have time to empty one wagon over the 
screen before the next arrives. The expenses for 
working the rope tramways have proved to be 
much less than for horse tramways, and the coun- 
ter-rope system to be by far the cheapest. But it 
seems that it would be still more economical to 
introduce the endless rope system, even for long 
distances, with two engines running in the same 
direction, and to attach sin;le wagons instead of 


trains to the rope. The advantages of the single 
wagon system are too conspicuous to be over. 
looked, but it is only in connection with the end. 
less system they can be fully developed. The 
difficulty of the increasing dead-weight of the 
rope for great distances must be overcome by the 
adoption of auxiliary engines, which run in the 
same direction with the chief engine, and the 
regulation of their speed can be easily effected by 
the use of telegraphing machinery and self-acting 
brakes and governors. The underground trans. 
port through the roadways has always been a 
heavy item in colliery economy, and every im. 
provement in that direction should be thankfully 
accepted. There is much still to be done in this 
matter, and the use of electric telegraphic appara. 
tus in connection with underground transport is at 
present far too little valued.” 


British Biscuit Making. 


GREAT inconvenience was formerly experienced 
in time of war in producing biscuits fast enough 
to keep the British ships supplied, and the biscuits 
were not of uniform quality. For these reasons, 
Mr, Grant, of the Royal Clarence Yard, introduced 
a new system of manufacture in 1831. The flour 
end water are first thoroughly mixed in a trough 
by revolving arme, about 450 lbs. of dough being 
produced in eix minutes. The dough is then put 
on a heated platform and run over by polished cast. 
iron rollers weighing about 15 cwrt. each, until it 
is sufficiently thin; it is then cut into hexagons, to 
avoid all waste, by a cutting machine, and each 
biscuit is “docked” or pierced with holes at the 
same time. The biecuite are not cut completely 
out, but nicked all round. The entire sheet of bis- 
cuits is then put in the oven at once, and when 
baked it is broken up by hand into separate bis. 
cuite, the sheet giving way easily wh re it bas 
been nicked by the stamping process. It will be 
eeen presently that there is very little in common 
between this method of manufacture and that 
adopted by the Reading firm of Huntley & Palmer, 
which is described as follows in the Hngineer :— 

With one or two exceptions, all biscuits are pro- 
duced in the same way. A dough is first made, 
and this is then stamped into biscuita, which are 
subsequeutly baked, boiled, and variously manipu- 
lated according to the species. We first enter the 
mixing-room, then, in which are five or six ma- 
chines ueed for making fancy doughs, and about 
as many used for plain biscuits. They are totally 
unlike each other. The“ fancy machines consist 
each of a miniature mortar mill, the cast-iron pan 
of which is about 4 ft. 6 in. diameter, and a foot 
deep. This revolves at some fifty revolutions per 
minute under a single heavy roller, nearly as wide 
as the semi-diameter of the pan. In some cases 
the rollers are smooth, in others grooved. Anat. 
tendant etands by each pan, and is supplied with 
the requisite proportions of treacle, sugar, butter, 
lard, whipped eggs, milk, etc., in large, round iron 
buckets or drums. Over each pan is a canvas 
ahl ute, down which the requisite quantity of flour 
for one batch descends when required. The at- 
tendant is armed with a great wooden spatula or 
shovel, with which he turns over and mires the 
materials, which are quickly reduced to a smooth 
homogeneous mass by the roller. From the pans 
the mass is transferred to barrows, where we shall 
leave it for a moment. 

The “plain” mixers are horizontal cylinders, 
about 8 ft. diameter and 4 ft. long, traverred by 8 
horizontal shaft, armed with knives, by the rots- 
tion of which the body of materiale is quickly re 
duced to the condition of dough. The bot tom of. 
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the cylinder is then allowed to fall down, by avery 
ingenious piece of mechanism, and the contents 
put into barrows. 

The next process consists in converting the 
dough into sheets, and stamping it into biscuits. 
The machinery used in this is among the most in- 
genious and perfect we are acquainted with as em- 
ployed in any manufacturing process; bat as it is 
in great measure, if not altogether, the results of 
the experience of the firm, and in some respects 
unique, we refrain from giving any minute descrip- 
tion of it which might serve as a guide to persons 
desirous of erecting similar plant. Our business 
is at present with biscuits, and not with machines. 

One general principle is embodied in all the bis- 
cuit machines. The dough is passed between a 
pair of breaking rollers, under which runs an end- 
less web of pure white felt. As it passes through 
the roliers it falls on the web, and is carried back 
to the attendant, who, again seizing the end of the 
sheet of paste, puts it between the rollers. This 
operation is repeated twice. The third time, after 

the dough—now ina sheet some 8 feet long and 
2 feet 6 inches wide—has just begun to issue from 
the breaking rollers, it is laid hold of by a boy and 
placed on a second endless band running up an in- 
cline and lying at a higher level than the endless 
belt just named. This second belt is of a very 
thick pure white felt. It travels round a roller 
about 12 inches in diameter, and 8 feet or 9 feet—- 
measured horizontally—from the breaking roller. 
Round the belt roller the sheet of dough, clinging 
closely to the felt, is carried. Opposite the roller 
is a vertical frame, oscillating on pins atthe lower 
end. The upper end of this frame carries a set of 
swing stamps. The frame, set in motion by the 
gearing, alternately approaches to and recedes 
from the roller. As it approaches, the swing 
stamps assume a horizontal position, and strike 
the sheet of dough, which is caught between the 
stamps and the roller. The former each cut outa 
complete biscuit of the required form. As the 
swing frame retreats, the stamps assume a vertical 
position, and deposit the biscuits on a third endless 
band, by which they are carried to a set of open 
wire trays, on which to be baked. They are 
quickly arranged on these by a boy. It is obvious 
that as the biscuits are of various irregular shapes, 
much of the dough is left between the stamps. 

This falls on a short endless web under the ma- 

chine, by which it ia carried to an attendant, who 

takes it away to be worked up again. We are 
aware that we have given an imperfect idea of the 
action of this very beautiful machine, which, when 
at work, appears to be endowed with almost human 
intelligence ; but pages of description, copiously 
illustrated, would be required to make the reader 

, acquainted with all the minutie on which the suc- 
cess of the apparatus depends. In some of the 
machines the stamps work vertically over the 
sheet, leaving the biscuits on one endless band, 
while the open-work web of dough from which 
they have been cut goes in an unbroken net up 
another endless band, and so out of the way for re- 
working. The next process is the baking of the 
biscuits, but, before proceeding to the ovens, we 
must describe the extremely curious way in which 
some of the smaller biscuits,such as the “ ratafias,” 
" cocoa-nut," and one or two others, are made by 
hand. 

The dough for such biscuits is incorporated in 
special mixers made of wood, and of comparatively 
small size, because the biscuits, being necessarily 
expensive, and appealing to tbe tastes of a limited 
section of the public, are not produced on a very 
large scale. The mixers are simply large wooden 


boxes within which a horizontal shaft armed with 
paddles or spades rotates slowly, thoroughly incor- 
porating the ingredients, The resulting dough, 
unlike that used for ordinary biscuits—which is 
very hard and leathery in consistence, the smallest 
possible quantity of fluid being used in its prepa- 
ration, in order to insure crispness—is in the case 
of “ ratafias,” cocoa- nuts,“ etc. semi-fluid. In 
other words, it is a thick paste. Proceeding to 
another department but a few yards off, we find 
eight or ten white-capped, white-aproned men hard 
at work making the dough into biscuits in the fol- 
lowing way :—Each man is provided with a kind of 
waterproof bag, capable of holding a pound or so 
of dough. The bag has at the lower end two tin 
orifices, jets, or tubes. The bag being supplied 
with the proper quantity of dough, the upper end 
or mouth is twisted up to close it. The bag is then 
grasped by the workman in a way impossible to 
describe. By squeezing the bag the dough can be 
made to flow out of the tubular orifices. Opposite 
each man is a sheet of that peculiarly thin paper 
with which everybody who eats sweet biscuits is 
no doubt familiar. Holding the dough-bag over 
this sheet of paper, the workman, beginning at the 
left-hand side of the sheet of paper, squeezes the 
bag gently,and thereby forces out two big gouts or 
drops of dough; a jerk detaches these from the 
bag, and behold two ratafias on the paper ready to 
be baked. A slight motion of the hand to the right, 
another squeeze and a jerk, and two more biscuits 
lie in a line with the first, and so the operative pro- 
ceeds line after line till his paper is filled. The 
operation is very simple to look at, but it requires 
great sleight-of-hand to work at a high speed, and 
yet make al] the biscuits as nearly as possible of 
the same size. The rapidity with which a man will 
cover a large sheet of paper with little dabs of bis- 
cuit-dough is really remarkable. The whole oper- 
ation constitutes one of those feats of manipulation 
perfection in which can only result from long and 
careful practice. 


We may now proceed to consider the means by 
which the biscuits are baked. On the ground floor 
are eight or ten ovens of very large dimensions. 
These are all heated by hot-air flues from separate 
furnaces. There are certain points of difference in 
the construction of the ovens which we do not feel 
at liberty to describe. It will answer every pur- 
pose to state that the general principle consists in 
depositing the unbaked biscuits on an endless web 
of wire or of flat bars of iron, which, continually 
moving through the oven ata velocity regulated 
by the size and nature of the biscuits to be baked, 
carries them through in from five to ten minutes. 
The biscuits are continuously fed in at one end, 
and are continuously delivered into hoppers or 
boxes placed to receive them at the other. The de- 
livery ends of the ovens open into the sides of a 
long and rather dark passage. No machinery is to 
be seen here, nor any trace of fire—nothing, in 
short, but a series of long, narrow, horizontal open- 
ings, like thatof a gigantic letter-box, in the walls, 
and beneath these the boxes to receive the biscuits. 
These last come tumbling through the wall with- 
out visible cause, at short intervals, in ten or a 
dozen at a time, just as though the street ran out- 
side the wall, and a great public, who used biscuits 
instead of letters as a means of corresponding with 
their friends, kept on posting biscuits all day. The 
incautious visitor who picks up one of these in- 
coming morsels is likely to feel sensations of keen 
regret immediately afterwards, the biscuits being 
quite hot enough to inflict a mild burn. 


A very Jarge proportion of the biscuits thus made 
are finished as moon as they are baked, but this is 


not true of all—some require to be ornamented. 
This ornamenting is effected in various ways. In 
some cases a glaze of sugar properly colored is put 
on before they are baked ; in others, the biscuits 
proceed to the fine art department. Here we have 
a light, airy studio, in which we find four or five 
artists—we can find no more suitable title—some 
engaged in decorating supper cakes, others build- 
ing up a magnificent wedding cake, carefully pre- 
served during such time asthe builder is not at 
work, under a glass shade; others again are at 
work on biscuits—pretty little things for dessert; 
some of these have a brightred sugar glaze on 
them ; these are being decorated with ships, swans, 
roses, branches, or geometrical patterns. The pencil 
used by the artist is simply a bag, similar to that 
used in making ratafias, and already described, 
with the exception that it is very much smaller, 
and fitted with but one small nozzle, the hole in 
which is less than a sixteenth of an inch in dia- 
meter. The white thick pigment used by the artist 
is simply & preparation of white sugar, and with 
this pencil he turns out all manner of dainty de- 
vices, with a skill, taste, artistic feeling, and end. 
less powers of invention which must be seen to be 
appreciated as they deserve. 

We have stated already that biscuits are some 
times boiled. Two or three sorts are thus treated; 
of these we may particularize the very light crisp 
cracknels, triangular in shape, with the corners 
turned up. The boiling process is one of the most 
curious conducted by Messrs. Huntley and Palmer. 
At the top of the house, in a little out-of-the-way 
room, we find a large caldron heated by steam, 
and nearly full of water boiling away merrily. 
Into this caldron the cracknels are thrown just 
as they come from the stamping machines. They 
sink at once to the bottom, where they remain for 
about five minutes. The moment they are suffi- 
ciently cooked they float up to the top, and are 
skimmed off with a wire skimmer. They are then 
sent down-stairs to be baked. 


— 9 . 


Economy of the Hot-blast. 

IN the year 1828, J. B. Neilson patented an 
" improved application of air to produce heat in 
fires, forges, and furnaces, where bellows or other 
blowing apparatus are required.” This discovery 
consisted, as is well known, in heating the air be- 
fore it is propelled into the furnace ; and altho ugh, 
from the title of the patent, Neilson and his col- 
leagues appear to have expected to see it general- 
ly employed in all furnaces driven by compressed 
air, its use has, practically, been exclusively con- 
fined to those employed in smelting the ores of 
iron. 

In 1834, Monsieur Dufrenoy was sent over to 
England, by the Director-General of Mines of 
France, to report to the authorities at Paris on an 
invention which at the time was truly described 
as one revolutionizing, in Scotland at all events, 
where it was first put into practice, the art of 
making iron. 

This gentleman in a report gave good reasons 
apparently for this statement, by quoting the ex- 
perience of the owners of Clyde Iron-works, 
which was as follows :— 


FOr Tee VORP inia 1831 
Temperature of biast...... Cold 450° F. 612? F. 
Coal used per tun of iron.. As coke. Ascoke. Inraw state 
OF FIMIOU OU. c cciacccoss 133 86 40 
For heating air, raw coal.. nil 5 8 
For blowing engines, coal. 20 7 11 
153 95 59 
Cwt. limestone per tun of 
IPIE es y CP XXI AX ROMA 1014 9 7 


From this it would appear that heating the air 
with 5 cwt. of coal had saved 47 cwt. of fuel in 
the furnace, and 8 cwt. similarly applied had been 
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followed with an economy of 93 cwt., or above 69 
per cent. 

Besides this advantage, the make was increased 
by more than one-third, and a blowing engine, 
which only supplied three furnaces with cold 
blast, was equal to four when the air was heated. 

The iron trade hesitated somewhat in crediting 
that the heat generated from 8 cwt. of fuel burnt 
outside the furnace, should be able 
to perform the duty of a very much 
larger weight burnt inside. Some 
writers on the metallurgy of iron, 
when speaking of the advantages of 
Neilson’s system, have perhaps not 
been sufficiently careful in drawing 
a distinction between the saving 
directly due to its application and 
that arising in a collateral manner 
from its use. Looking at the ques- 
tion, however, in its commercial 
sense, the figures and language 
quoted from the work of Dufrenoy 
justified the character he gave to it. 
—Jour. Iron and Steel Inst. 

— —— 
C. Water-fuel. 

WiLL water burn? And if so, 
can burning water be used at a mo- 
derate cost for fuel! The public 
mind of Peoria, Ill., has been of late 
much exercised upon these ques- 
tions. A stranger and a Yankee 
came to the city, and claimed that 
by burning mixed water and oil in 
it, he could heat a common cooking 
stove red-hot in five minutes. The 
proportions were four gallons of oil 
to five gallons of water, and with 
this quantity the inventor declared 
that he could run a steam-engine for 
thirty days, heat twelve furnaces, or 
light a whole city with gas. The oil 
was worth fifty cents & barrel, and 
cooking, heating, and lighting were 
thusto cost almost nothing. A stock 
company was started to push the 
enterprise, and it was found that by 
the aid of twelve gallons of oil, two gallons of 
water could be evaporated. It did not promise 
overwhelming dividends. The corporation disem- 
bodied itself as fast as possible, and the inventor, 
packing up his gas-pipes and oil-cans, left Peoria 
to enlighten and warm some other region.—JV. Y. 
Tribune. | 
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NEw YORK Dock IMPROVEMENTS.—An immense 
landing-place for boats will soon be built in the 
new granite river wall opposite Battery Place, 
N.R., by the Dock Commissioners, at an estimated 
cost of $25,000. It will be of granite, brick, and 
concrete, with a total length of 136 feet and a 
width of 1314 feet. There will be five landing 
platforms, as follows :—One for high tides, 44 feet 
in length and 91g feet broad; two for mean tides, 
161; feet in length and 915 feet broad; and two for 
low tides, 1614 feet in length and 912 feet broad. 


THE engineer corps of the New York Dock De- 
partment, while engaged, April 25, in taking “ bor- 
ings" of the composition of the river-bottom 
off Pier 51, North River, pierced, at a depth 
of 80 feet, a subterranean reservoir, the water as- 
cending the tube with such force as to rise several 
feet above its mouth. To the astonishment of the 
workmen, the water was found to be fresh and of 
an agreeable taste. 


— SSS 


DWYER’S PATENT COAL-ASH SIFTER AND TABLE. 


Dwyer’s Patent Coal-ash Sifter and Table. 

THE object of the invention herewith illustrat- 
ed is to provide a sifter and ash-receptacle that 
may be used in any apartment without allowing 
the dust to fly over the furniture therein, and that, 
also, when not in useas a sifter, may be made 
available as a table. Fig. 1 is a perspective view 
of the apparatus, and Fig. 2, drawn to a smaller 
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the box is a sieve, E, capable of a reciprocating 
movement upon guides, b, at the sides. Below 
this sieve is a funnel, F, and underneath the throat 
of this last is arranged a receptacle, G, furnished 
with side or handle-pieces, c, by which, when re. 
quired, it can be conveniently carried. I is a rod 
passing through one side of the box, A, furnished 
at its outer extremity with a knob, and at its inner 
end with prongs, so applied that, by 
giving an axial motion to the rod, 
the same may be connected to or 
disconnected from the contiguous 
end of the sieve. The hod, D, is 
constructed with & movable bottom, 
so made that it can be reversed by 
an axial movement of the pivotal 
rod, f. The top of the hod, further- 
more, comprises the movable cover, 
g, hinged at a’, and the fixed por- 
tion, m, through which, into the in. 
terior of the hod, passes the stirrer, 
n, whereby the contents of the hod 
may be loosened preparatory to 
dumping the contents, by the just 
mentioned movement of the hod 
bottom into the sieve. This done, 
the hod being removed, clinkers may 
be picked out from the sieve by 
hand and thrown into the funnel, 
whence they fall to the receptacle 
below. This done, the opening in 
the table is closed either by the hod 
or the plug previously referred to, 
and the sifting is performed by giv- 
ing a vibratory movement to the 
sieve through the agency of the rod, 
I, the hopper conducting the ashes 
to the receptacle below, and this 
latter; when filled, being removed 
through doors in the side of the 
box, and emptied into any suitable 
place of deposit, the sieve, on the 
detachment therefrom of the inner 
end of the rod, I, being capable of 
removal for the emptying out of 
the coal, cinder, etc. It will be seen 
that the sifting operation is carried 


scale, is a vertical transverse section of the same.|on within the apparatus, wholly closed to the ex- 
A are the sides of a rectangular box, the top, B, of | ternal atmosphere, and consequently any flying or 
which, with the lateral hinged leaves, C, constitutes | distribution of dust in the apartment is avoided. 


the table. In the center of the top, B, is an open- 
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ing, a a, 870 Which is fitted the bottom of a hod, D, 
and which, on the removal of said hod, is fitted 
with a suitable plug or piece lying flush with the 
surface of the table. Within the upper part of 


And when not in use as a sifter, the simple closing 
of the opening on the top of the box fits the whole 
for all the purposes of an ordinary table. This 
improvement was patented, through the Amer 
ican Artisan Patent Agency," on Oct. 12, 1869, by 
Patrick J. Dwyer, of Elizabethport, N. J., who de- 
sires to sell either the whole right or separate 
State rights, and to whom all inquiries for further 
information should be addressed. 


— 2 — 


Ar Adelaide, South Australia, they had twelve 
of the hottest kind of days last January. All this 
while, the thermometer at night never fell below 
82, and in the day-time the mercury went bubbling 
up to 108 in the shade. The temperature of the 
hydrant water rose to 89°. 


IN some of the Western cities it is proposed to 
put red glass in the street lanterns to show the 
location of fire-alarm boxes, and green glass to 
designate the position of letter-boxes. 

In Rome, they have a moving steam kitchen for 
cooking for the poor. It will cook for 1,500 per 
sons a dinner in less than an hour and a half, and 
at acent a plate. 
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Answers to Correspondents - 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT, 

OUR readers will not only observe some changes 
in the general make-up of our paper, but will also 
notice in this number that a new name has been 
substituted for that of one of the former pub- 
lishers. 

Mr. J. W. Coombs, whose name has long stood 
in connection with that of Mr. H. T. Brown, has, 
we regret to say, so far declined in health as to 
render imperative his present retirement from 
active business. His interest in the late firm of 
Brown, CoowBs & Co. has been purchased by 
Mr. Leicester Allen, who, for the last four years, 
has filled the responsible position of associate 
editor for our able cotemporary the Scientific 
American. Mr. Allen will now assume the edi. 
toria] management of the AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

These changes are the beginning of a series of 
improvements which we hope to carry out, and 
Which, we trust, will not only enhance the interest 
and usefulness, but greatly extend the circulation 
and influence of our paper. The improvements 
contemplated will be made gradually, and as war- 


ranted by increasing prosperity, our aim being, if 


not ultimately to excel, at least not to allow any 
publication of the kind to surpass our paper in ex- 
tent and worthiness of contents or in beauty of 
execution, 

Able contributors will enrich our columns from 
time to time with articles of practical value and 
scientific interest. It is our purpose to avoid such 
abstract discussions as can only be interesting to 
a few, and to adopt a popular style that will en- 


able us to exert an educating influence upon a 
larger number of readers, rather than to cater 
specially for any particular class or profession. 
In other words, we propose to make our paper an 
exponent of general industrial and scientific pro- 
gress. Communications from any of our readers 
containing interesting and practical information 
will be always welcomed. 

The new firm of BRowN & ALLEN will continue 
the extensive Patent Agency business hitherto 
conducted by Brown, Coombs & Co. This depart- 
ment will be,as heretofore, under the management 
of Mr. H. T. Brown, whose long experience in 
both American and foreign business, as well as 
his marked ability as a patent solicitor, is well 
known to thousands of successful American and 
He will be assisted by a staff 
of able 2xaminers and draughtsmen, and those 


foreign inventors. 


who intrust their business to our care may be 
certain that it will be promptly and faithfully at- 
tended to. 

We confidently hope for the cordial co-operation 
of our old friends and subscribers, and shall en- 
deavor, by their aid and our own earnest efforts, 


tosecure many new ones, 
—— eoe —„— — 


PRESERVATION OF WOOD. 


WE have in course of publication Mr. Buell's 
paper, read before the Society of Practical Engi- 
neering, on the preservation of wood, and which 
sketches at length the modus operandi and results 
of the various processes suggested or tried during 
the past half century. We notice that Herman 
Haupt has lately made public some recent experi- 
ments in the same line, which—too lengthy for 
full mention here—tend to corroborate the opinion 
that none of the methods hitherto devised has yet 
been brought to a point of utility warranting its 
general introduction. Experience has, however, 
demonstrated that certain conditions are essential 
to the introduction of any preservative material 
into the tissues of the wood. Foremost among 
these is the expulsion of moisture and air from 
the cells previous to the injection of the antisep- 
tic. The water can be driven off by heat, but the 
air only by a vacuum, which must of course be 
maintained throughout the process, or until the 
pores are completely filled with the preservative 
agent. To produce this vacuum an air-pump is 
found to be far from the most effective means, 
being, indeed, much inferior to that provided by 
filling the vessels containing the timber with 
water and then permitting the outflow of the water 
to tanks arranged at a level, say forty feet below. 
The introduction of steam and its subsequent con- 
densation also affords a comparatively feasible 
means to the same end ; but some care would man- 
ifestly require to be exercised in the use of this 
method, as wood subjected for too long & time 
to steam becomes trashy and unfit for any use 
where strength is required. A vacuum thus in- 
sured about the timber to be treated, oleaginous 
vapors sufficient to provide against decay could 
undoubtedly be caused to penetrate the material, 
but the cost of treatment is;evidently considerable, 
and no little care and skill need to be exercised in 
conducting the operation. 
$$ The process just indicated will; probably be 
found among the most feasible for pieces of wood 
of only moderate size, such as blocks for paving 


and the like. For large timbers, such as sills 
for houses and beams for bridges, among the 
most liable to decay, and the most costly to 
replace, some other and cheaper treatment is 
required, and for this the French plan of caus- 
ing solutions of metallic salts to be carried 
through the wood, either by the natural flow of 
the sap while the trees are standing, or by gravity 
when the trunks are felled and laid with their 
bases higher than their tops, appears preferable 
to any other. For shingles and small wood-work, 
where the thinness of the stuff permits its facile 
permeation throughout, simple boiling in a proper- 
ly constituted solution ought to furnish an effec- 
tive safeguard against decay. As thus indicated, 
no one system of wood preserving can be profita- 
bly applied to all purposes, but the treatment 
must vary with the size of the timber and the 
use to which it is to be put. In this division of 
the subject into specialties lie abundant opportu- 
nities forimprovement, which, once made, will give 
a much wider range of usefulness to the much 
talked about, but little adopted, practice of preserv- 
ing timber. 


— e 


WIND-POWER. 


WHERE, as with land-and-sea breezes, a more 
or less uniform wind can be counted upon, wind- 
mills are of very great utility, and give good re- 
sults even in their rudest and cheapest forms; 
but in localities where these conditions do not ob- 
tain their use is limited, and must remain so until 
some more efficient method of accumulating power 
from their irregular action, to be given out regu- 
larly and under perfect control,is provided. Such 
appliances, and many different ones, have been 
suggested, but they render the construction of the 
apparatus more complex, costly, and liable to get 
out of order, and except for machines of moderate 
power, say of one or two horses, it is doubtful if they 
possess much chance of general adoption. But in 
agricultural districts especially, windmills no 
more powerful than this would prove of very 
great use for many purposes, and the most feasi- 
ble means of improving them up to & practical 
standard are worthy of attention. 

Under the great variations in the velocity of 
the wind in most regions of this country, any gov- 
erning device operating merely to open the sails 
to a light wind, and vice versa, will achieve but 
little, and perhaps as much has already been done 
in this direction as is likely to be of use. Aside 
from this, recourse must be had to some method 
of accumulating force when the wind is strong, 
to be given out to aid the work when the propel- 
ling power becomes weak. To provide this, some 
projectors have arranged mechanism whereby, in 
the one case, cast-iron balls were raised, to be 
allowed, in the other, to act as descending weights, 
acting to assist the revolutions of the windmill 
shaft. Still another plan has been to pump water 
to an elevation, whence, when needed, it descended 
to a turbine or water engine gearing with the 
shaft of the prime mover. But what seems most 
plausible of all is provided by causing the wind- 
mill to force air into a reservoir, whence, under 
compression, it may be conducted to a suitable 
engine, and used in the same manner as steam or 
other elastic vapor. Of course the heat evolved 
from the air by compression would be just so 
much power lost, but as the whole source of sup- 
ply, the wind, would be useless without some ap- 
paratus for controlling its application to industrial 
uses, this objection amounts practically to very 
little. 
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DESICCATING VEGETABLES. 

THE great area of farming land, the fertility of 
the soil, and the extent to which labor-saving ma- 
chinery has been applied in all the operations of 
tillage and harvesting, have combined, in this 
country, to cheapen the production of all kinds of 
provender and forage, and have led practically to 
the neglect of many processes theoretically pos- 
sessed of much utility. Some of those finding 
favor abroad can hardly find any permanent use 
here, owing to the different conditions imposed by 
climate, etc.; an example of these being found in 
the suggested method of drying grain in the sheaf 
by artificial heat, capable poasibly of profitable 
employment in the moist summer of England, 
but useless under the dry and often scorching 
suns of our American harvest season. Other for- 
eign projects having the same aim of utilizing 
cattle feed in a higher degree than is now done 
are not subject to the same disadvantages, and of 
these few or none are apparently more feasible 
than the production of something more than mere 
succulent feed from the heavy yield averaged by 
roots such as carrots, mangolds, and the like. 

A recent English experiment in this line sug- 
gests the advantages resulting from the feeding 
of kiln-dried in lieu of raw mangolds. Eight 
tuns of the roots were pulped by machinery and 
placed in a kiln, where, after twenty-four hours, 
the whole was reduced to one tun of dry material. 
Eight hundredweight of this was fed to five 
sbeep during twenty weeks, the animals mean- 
while being confined to one and one-half acres of 
poor grass-land. The result showed an increase in 
the weight of the animals, over and above that 
ordinarily derived from the feeding of an equiva- 
lent quantity of raw roots, of more than two hun. 
dred and fifty per cent. The desiccated roots may 
of course be used in a measure as a substitute for 
grain, commonly fed to supply the lack of nutri- 
ment in straw and haulm, and for which, in any 
notable degree, green or raw roots are insufficient 
from their excessively watery character. 

For drying vegetables, the most feasible method 
is to subject them, in thin slices, to the action of 
currents of heated air, and this is the practice 
adopted in certain establishments in New Jersey 
and Delaware, where the desiccation of fruits and 
vegetables for table use is carried on. In these a 
steam-coil is arranged within a cylindrical cham- 
ber, so connected with a fan that an air-blast can 
be rapidly driven through it intothe drying-room. 
This latter is furnished with frames bottomed 
with wire-gauze, upon which the materials to be 
dried are placed, and carried by endless chains, to 
which an intermittent traveling motion is given. 
The air as it leaves the coil, at a temperature of 
from 160° to 170°, comes in contact with the ma- 
terial in its most watery condition, but the latter, 
by the movement of the frames, is exposed toward 
the close of the operation to a heat commonly not 
greater than 120°. 

But in any attempt to carry into practice the 
ideas suggested, more care will b» required than 
at first appears needful, and especially should be 
avoided any reliance upon the cheap apparatus 
used for drying hops, etc., a brief trial of which 
for fruit or vegetable drying will, as we know by 
actual trial, result in failure. Moreover, it must 
be remembered that for cattle feed the dried pro. 
duct must come in direct competition with the 
most abundant of the cereals, and better estab- 
lished data than are at present available are need- 
ful before the probable profit can be even ap- 
proximately estimated. But it is different with 
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tion of these the desiccation of succulent edibles 
seems to afford a good opportunity both for prom- 
ising experiments and for business enterprise. 


LITHOFRACTEUR. 
WHILE accident upon accident of the most ter- 


rible character has demonstrated the extreme 
danger attending the transportation and use of 
unmixed nitro glycerine, the small proportion of 
accidents occurring in the use of explosive mix- 
tures containing this substance proves that these 
mixtures, though hy far more effective than gun- 
powder, are nearly or quite as safe. 
of force suddenly liberated by the combustion of 
dynamite or lithofracteur is almost inconceivable, 
and the effects produced are astonishing even to 
those long accustomed to them, 


The amount 


There remains, however, a fear in the popular 


mind that anything containing nitro-glycerine is 
nearly as dangerous as the pure article. 


These 


fears are, however, groundless. The use of no 


explosive is absolutely free from danger, but dyna- 
mite and lithofracteur may be handled and used 


without the excessive caution so necessary, yet 80 


difficult to maintain, in the employment of nitro- 
glycerine alone. 


In proof of this, we have constantly accumulat- 
ing evidence, among the most important of which 
are experiments made with lithofracteur at 
Shrewsbury, England, in the quarries near that 
place. 

In 1869, an act was passed prohibiting, under 
severe penalties, the manufacture, storage, trans- 
portation, or use, in England, of not only nitro- 
glycerine, but of any compound into which it 
enters as an ingredient, except when a license is 
obtained from the Home Secretary. 

The terms of the license were such, however, 
that the act really amounted to almost positive 
prohibition. It was with a view to obtain a modi- 
fication of the law that the experiments under 
consideration were instituted, and their results 


‘communicated to the Home Secretary. 


The question of safety being the one to be set- 
tled by the experiments, experiments to show the 
great power of the explosive were made entirely 
secondary. 

To determine the effect of high temperatures 
upon lithofracteur, a portion was placed in a cup 
heated by an oil-bath. At a temperature of 374° 
Fahr., the lithofracteur smoldered away, without 
explosion or even flame. 

Effect of concussion was tested by pounding the 
explosive between wood and wood, stone and iron, 
and iron and iron. The lithofracteur spread out 
as paste or putty would, but could not be made to 
explode. A deal box containing five pounds of 
lithofracteur was thrown down on to a stone ledge 
from the height of one hundred and fifty feet. 
The box was dashed to pieces, and the cartridges 
scattered without explosion. 

Five pounds were placed in a deal box, and put 
in the center of a heap of straw, which was fired. 
The box burned away, and, the flames reaching the 
explosive, the latter burned quietly, without even 
the slightest sign of explosion. The same amount 
being placed in a box, the latter was placed ina 
hole in a rock, covered with an iron plate, and stones 
heaped thereon. A Bickford mining fuse without 
a cap was used to iguite the lithofracteur, which 
burned quietly, as in the previous experiment. 
The box when examined was only slightly charred, 
showing the low temperature generated by the 
material when burned in this way. These results 
indicate the effect of heat on lithofracteur when 


reference to table products, and in the prepara-| burned in an inclosed space, and it may fairly be 
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inferred from them that a magazine containing 
this material might be burned to the ground with. 
out an explosion occurring. 

When exploded with Bickford fuse and a cap, 
the disruptive and crushing effect of the explo 
sion was manifested in the demolition of stockades, 
80 constructed as to demonstrate the wonderful 
destructive power of the lithofracteur when fired 
in this manner. 

A series of experiments to demonstrate the safe- 
ty of lithofracteur under extreme circumstances 
of railroad collision was then performed. These 
experiments are thus described in Engineering, 
Feb. 28 :— 


"A wagon weighing 1lg tuns, with wooden 
buffers, was first fixed at the bottom of Mr. 
Frances’s railway incline, which is 500 yards long, 
and has a gradient of 1 in 8. On each of the front 
buffers were tied three cartridges of lithofracteur, 
whilst on those of & wagon at the top of an incline 
were tied two more. Two cartridges were tied on 
the rails about half-way down the incline, and two 
were smeared on the rails 30 yards lower down. 
On the upper wagon being released, it rusned 
down the incline, exploding one of the tied car. 
tridges on its way, and fairly hitting the buffers of 
the lower wagon, and scattering the cartridges in 
all directions, without exploding them. The er. 
periment was then repeated with iron-faced buf. 
fers. The upper wagon, in its downward course, 
did not explode either of the cartridges on the 
rails, but, on contact with the lower wagon, those 
on the buffers were exploded, as was expected, 
when contact was made between iron and iron. At 
the desire of the committee, the experiment was 
repeated with one pair of wooden and one pair of 

.iron-plated buffers. Upon the descending wagon 
reaching within a short distance of the lower one, 
& wheel broke, and the wagon toppled over into 
the other, without & fair collision of the buffers. 
No explosion, however, occurred, and the litho- 
fracteur was found upon the ground." 

These results show that the popular fear of 
nitro-glycerine compounds has no good foundation 

‘in fact, and that the great benefits attending their 
ase in blasting are not likely to be offset by eeri- 
ous accidents. 

— ÉÓ OP 


COMMISSIONER'S DECISIONS. 
JOHN D. WILBER AND HENRY VELIE- 


Ex parte. 


( Appeal from the Board of Examiners-in- Chief in the matter f 
the application of John D. Wilber and Henry Velie for Lettert- 
Patent for IMPROVEMENT IN MowxEs.—Decided April ii, 
1812.) 


The substitution of a ball-and-socket joint for s loose bolt 
Joint in the adjustable arm of a cutter-bar is but the subst: 
tution of one well-known joint for another, requiring no 
change or adaptation in the joint substituted, and in volres 
no invention. 

A claim for a Joint in a cutter-bar. in combination with tbe 
shoe or with the bevel-icheels, ie not good, inaswach as the 
latter perform exactly the same functions in the same man- 
ner, whether the cutter be jointed or otherwise. 

A specific new feature should not be combined in s claim with 
parts which have no necessary connection therewith, and 
whose operation is not immediately affected by the pret 
ence or absence of the said novel feature. 

A having patented a machine, and B having patented certais 
improvements thereon, it 1s not allowable for A, by another 
application, to cover the use of B's improvements In con 
nection with the specific features of his own (A's) original 
patent. 


LEGGETT, Commissioner :— 


The invention in this case relates to direct 
draught front-cutting mowers; and consists of 
such an arrangement of joints as to enable the 
cutter-bar to follow the surface of the ground, 
however that may differ, for the time being, from 
the line of the axle of the driving-wheels. The 
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pplication was rejected, on reference to Mark- 
ams’ patent of March 7, 1871. 

February 10, 1863, John D. Wilber, one of the 
pplicants in this case, obtained a patent for a 
ront-cutting direct-draught mower having the 
utter-bar directly in front. of the driving-wheels 
nd the draught so arranged as to have one of the 
orses travel in the standing grass. The frame 
wing rigid, the cutter-bar was always held in a 
ine parallel to the axle connecting the driving- 
vheels, and, consequently, would not do good 
work on uneven ground. Nothing, however, was 
lone to overcome this defect until H. C. & D. C. 
Markham obtained their patent, March 7, 1871. 

Markhams' gp-cification sets out in terms that 
itis an improvement upon John D. Wilber's ma- 
chine. Markhams' improvement consisted in 
placing a joint in the left side arm that would ad. 
mit of & free vertical motion of the right end of 
the cutter-bar, and in the right side arm two 
joints, one near the axle, that would permit the 
right end of the cutter-bar to move freely in the 
arc of two separate circles, and the other at the 
point of &ttachment of the right arm to the cut- 
ter bar, permitting free vertical motion. The sole 
object of this invention was to secure such flexi. 
bility in the arms as to permit the cutter-bar to 
follow the surface of uneven ground. 

The applicants in this case, feeling injured be- 
cause the Markhams should patent an improve- 
ment on their machine, come into the office eight 
months after with an invention to secure exactly 
the same thing, with three joints located in exact- 
ly the same places, and two of the joints of ex. 
actly the same kiad. In place of Markhams' 
loose-bolt joint at the rear of the right arm, Wil- 
ber and Velie substitute the ball-and-socket joint. 
It is possible that the ball-and-socket joint is the 
better of the two; but, whether it is or not, it is 
only substituting one well-known joint for an- 
other, requiring no change or adaptation in the 
joints substituted, and therefore can involve no 
invention. The motion required at this joint is 
very little, and it is doubtful whether the ball- 
and-socket has any advantages over the form 
adopted by Markhams. For the uses to which 
they are here applied they are substantially equiv- 
alents, each for the other, and one being patented, 
the other should not be. 

The applicauts present these combination claims, 
in which they claim each one of the joints, in 
combination with the shoes, the cutter-bar, the 
lead-wheels, etc. These combination claims in 
mowers and reapers have been carried to a ridicu- 
lous extent, and should be curtailed. The shoes, 
lead-wheels, etc., have no more to do with the in- 
vention in this case tban have the shoes of the 
teamster or the wheels of the hay-cart. The 
shoes and the lead-wheels and the cutter-bar per. 
form exactly the same duties in exactly the same 
way in both the old and the improved machine. 

The sole purpose of thexinvention was to secure 

flexibility in the arms that carry the cutter-bar. 

This end having been secured by Markhams' in- 

vention, it is ridiculously absurd to suppose that 

applicants can now rob Markhams of their inven- 
tion by patenting the only combination in which 
it is possible to use it. Markhams distinctly state 
in their application that they omit in their model 
and drawings all those parts of the mower not 
essential to illustrate their invention; but also 
state that the invention is iutended to improve 
the Wilber mower, or, as it is better known, the 

“Eureka” mower—in other words, they substi- 

tute in the Eureka” mower flexible arms for 

Wilber's rigid arms; and now Wilber and Velie 


seek to obtain a patent for the combination of | crystals drawn out and elongated or flattened, and 
Markhams’ improvement with their mower, which | the fracture may be produced so as to exhibit in 


is exactly what Markhams have already done. the same bar, and within the same inch of bar, 
The decision of the board of appeals is affirmed. | either more fiber or more crystal. But a coarse 
nee nett crystalline bar will under no circumstances ex- 


hibit fiber, nor will a well-worked out fiber ex- 
hibit coarse crystals.” Mr. Roebling concludes 
that a molecular change, or so-called granulation 
or crystalliza:ion, in consequence of vibration or 
tension, or both combined. has in no instance been 
satisfactorily proved or demonstrated by experi- 
ments; but that vibration and tension combined 
will greatly affect the strength of iron without 
changing its fibrous texture, and that this loss of 
strength bears a due proportion to the extent and 
duration of the vibration and tension.— ErcAange. 


Electric Earthquakes. 

A FRANTIC ecientist has discovered at last the 
cause of California's shocking earthquakes. It is 
all tbe fault of the mineral belts constituting the 
slopes of the Sierra Nevada. Iron predominates 
in al] these belts, and as iron is the most obliging 
conductor of electricity, they become in the dry 
season immense reservoirs of confined negative 
electricity. Dry air being a non-conductor, all this 
force gets no chance for equalization with the air 
current, hence, when it becomes crowded, it bursts 
out with tremendous impetuosity. To check thia „ ee MR 
agitating performance, our savant advises the use American Iron Product. 
of iron conductors. The trembling Californians| American pig-iron manufacturers made two 
listen kindly, and lonely horsemen, winding down | millions of tuns Jast year, worth at least sixty mil- 
the great bills of the Sierra Nevada range, may | lions of dollars. It is estimated that one hundred 
presently prepare to see them surrounded by an thousand men, supporting families numbering at 
expensive and bristling fence of lightning-rods. least half a million persons, were employed in con- 

— — structing or altering furnaces, opening mines, dig- 
ging and transporting ore, coal, and limestone, 
cutting timber and burning charcoal, and from 
these materials smelting pig-iron. Add those who 
build or furnish dwellings, grow food, and make 
clothes for these iron-makers, and not less than one 
million of our people draw their subsistence from 
this industry. 


Crystallization in Wrought-iron. 

Mn. ROBERT STEPHENSON was unable to satisfy 
himself from a large experience that any such 
molecular change ia fibrous iron took place, and 
referred to the beam of a Cornish engine, which, 
working eight or ten strokes a minute for more 
than twenty years, under a strain of 50 lbs. per 
inch, and the connecting-rod of a locomotive, vi- 
brating eight times a second for several years of 
regular work, making more than 200,000,000 times, 
yet remained uninjnred; and he considers these 
facts good grounds for doubting that iron changes 
its state in axles. Many engineers have doubted 
that any axle which, when broken, proved to be 
crystalline had ever been fibrous in its character. 
Others. maintain that the change does not take 
place unless the iron is strained beyond its limit 
of elasticity. One of the most striking examples 
of the change is shown in the chain slings used 
for carrying the bars during the process of ham. 
mering at a forge, and also to the porter bars at- 
tached to the blooms while under the hammer, 
both of which are known to become very brittle| WARMING RAILWAY CARRIAGES.— The Cologne 
after & few months. Mr. Thorneycroft (England)| Gazette gives some particulars in reference to the 
considered that the internal structure of iron un-| new method for heating the railway carriages in 
dergoes no change unless there be a change of| Germany. The new combustible is coal, prepared 
form ; that simple vibration will not destroy the| by a chemical process similar to that in use for 
fiber, whereas bending, if long continued, would | heating carriage feet-warmers, but having further 
change the most fibrous iron to crystalline. Mr.] the value of drawing out more heat and burning a 
Roebling states that the most fibrous bar may be | greater length of time. Four pieces of coal 5 
broken so as to show a granular and somewhat inches long, 4 inches wide, and 1 inch thick, are 
crystalline fracture, and this without undergoing | sufficient to warm & compartment for twelve hours. 
any molecular change in the texture. Take,“ he| The coal burns in copper boxes placed under the 
says, “ a fibrous bar, say 10 feet long, nip it in the | seats, or even under the flooring. 'The air required 
center all around with a cold chisel, then poise | to produce combustion is conducted through pipes, 
the bar upon the short edge of a large anvil and | also placed under the carriages, and a similar con- 
a short piece of iron placed eight or nine inches | trivance is used to get rid of the gas. This arran ge- 
from the edge on the face of the anvil, and strike | ment prevents the escape of fresh air and the in- 
a few heavy blows upon the nip so that each blow | troduction of foul air. Several railway companies 
will cause the bar to rebound and to vibrate in- are making a trial of this system, which the Co- 
tensely, and the result will be a granular and | logne Gazette hopes to see established next year for 
somewhat crystalline fracture. Now take up the | the third and fourth classes, as well as for the first 
two halves and nip them all around again, about | and second. 
one or two inches from the fractured ends, and SCHUYLER’S PAPER PAIL.—In our list, for present 
break them off by easy blows over the round | week, of important patents will be found that of 
edge of the anvil, and the fiber will appear again.|the paper pail invented by Mr. P. C Schuyler, 
This experiment proves that a break caused by | illustrated on page 264, current volume of our 
sudden jars and intense vibration may show a} journal, and manufactured by the American Papier- 
granular and even crystalline fracture, without | maché Company, whose offices are at No. 1 Bar- 
having changed the molecular arrangement of|clay Street, New York City, and not No. 29, as 
the iron. All fibers are composed of mineral | previously erroneously stated. 


r 


Canadian Fisheries. 

THE annual report of the Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries of Canada, lately submitted to Par- 
liament, shows the general condition of tbe fisb- 
eries under the Dominion during the past year, 
especially in Nova Scotia. Tbe actual value of the 
produce of the fisheries for the purpose of trade is 
$85,732,000, being an excess over that of the pre- 
ceding year of $998,160. Itis estimated that the 
quantity consumed for domestic use is $600,000 
worth. The amount of capital thus engaged is 
estimated at $15,000,000. The number of persons 
employed is about 87,000. 
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NEW AMERICAN PATENTS. 


UNDER this head we shall give a weekly sum- 
mary of the more important American and English 
Patents. 


UNIVERSAL JOINT COUPLING FOR CONNECTING BSHAFT8.—M* 
Clemens, Boston, Mass.— April 23; ante-dated April 6.—This 
comprises a ball-and-socket joint, adapted to be self-oiled 
from an oil reservoir within the ball. Also, a peculiar con- 
struction of the hollow ball-and-socket joint for the described 
apparatus and for other simjlar purposes. Also, a self-olling 
pivot-pin with bushings, constructed and adapted together 
for such apparatus, and also a secondary self-oiling pivot-pin 
used in conjanction therewith. 


FIRE-ENGINE.—C. Cleveland, New York City, and W. C. 
Cleveland, Ithaca, N. Y.—Aprii 23.— This improved fire-engine 
consists of air and water pumps, connecting by means of 
tubes with an atomizing apparatus, constituted by a hollow 
trunk opening into a water. jacket surrounding a perforated 
tube, and an air blast-pipe directed through a second or open 
tube. A peculiar arrangement of parts forming the atomizing 
apparatus is also included in the claim. 


APPARATUS FOR BLRACHING, DYEING, AND FINISHING TEX- 
TILE FABRIC8.—J. Lea, Philadelphia, Pa., and J. Eberhardt, 
Conshohocken, Pa.—Aprti 23.—Among the more noticeable 
features of this improvement is a process of mordanting and 
dyeing by applying the coloring matters or mordants in a 
vaporous state to the cloth or fabrics treated. Also,a process 
of bleaching by applying the solution for scouring or chemic- 
ing in a vaporous state, to the cloth or fabric. Also, a process 
of finishing by applying the starching, glazing, or other sizing 
matters In a vaporous state to the cloth or fabric. Also,a 
process of washing cloth or other fabrics, by the application 
thereto of hot or cold water in a vaporous or divided state. 


PERMUTATION LocK.—O. E. Pillard, New Britain, Conn.— 
April 23.—This Inventor claims two or more permutation locks, 
in combination with an intermediate mechanism that operates 
to disconnect all communication between the bolt of one of 
the said locks and its tumblers. Also, the use of pins and 
tumblers of such length as to pass each other in combination 
with a loose washer having an arm which makes nearly a com- 
plete revolution between the pins, thus necessitating ag extra 
revolution in setting the tumblers as required in tbe more 
effective operation of the device. 


STEAM-GENERATOR.—D. Renshaw, Syracuse, N. Y.—April 23. 
—This apparatus is constituted by the combination of a re- 
verberatory furnace, a steam-drum placed outside of the said 
furnace, a horizontal pipe and flat disk, or equivalent shaped 
sections, each connecting to the steam-drum and horizontal 
pipe, and having all its surfaces upon which the contained 
water rests, and upon which sediment can form or deposit, in- 
clined downwardly toward the horizontal pipe, the whole 
being arranged for joint operation for the usual purposes of a 
steam · generator. 


UNISON-8TOP FOR PRINTING TELEGRAPH8.—M. F. Wessman, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—Aprü 23.—The most prominent characteristic 
of this device is found in a unison mechanism for printing 
telegraph instruments brought directly into action by the 
movement of a single cog or projection on the type-wheel 
shaft. 


APPARATUS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF GA8 FROM PETRO- 
LEUX.—H. H. Edgerton, Fort Wayne, Ind.—Aprii 28.—This In- 
vention embraces, in the manufacture of gas, the vaporization 
of volatile hydrocarbons before they enter the gas retort or 
retorts, by means of a jacketed pipe or pipes communicating 
with such retort or retorts. Also, the separation of liquids of 
different gravities in a continuously flowing stream, and be- 
fore entering the vaporizer by means of unequal column dis- 
charges. Also, an apparatus for separating and vaporizing 
volatile hydrocarbon liquids organized and operating on the 
principles Just specified. 


APPARATUS FOR SEPARATING AND COLLECTING YRAST FROM 
THE FROTH OF FERMENTING TANKS.—C. Fleischmann, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.— April 23.—1n this apparatus is used a reciprocat- 
ing sieve separator, operating in connection with suitable 
vessels for delivering the froth or scum thrown off in the fer- 
mentation of grain, and receiving the pure yerst,in such a 
way as to separate the gluten and albumen, or nitrogenized 
substance of the grain constituting the pure yeast aforesaid, 
from the husks or other refuse matter. 


LAMP FOR BURNING Heavy OILS.—R. Hitchcock, Water- 
town, N. Y.—Apríl 28.—This is a lamp for burning heavy oils 
in which the wick-tabe or holder and oil reservoir is com- 
bined, with conduits or paseages for conducting air both to 
the interior and exterior of the flame, mechanism for forcibly 
impelling air through said passages, and a defleetor or cone. 
Among other adjunctive features of the improvement may be 
mentioned the use of an auxiliary ofl reservoir, arranged 
above and communicating with the main reservoir by which 
the flame ls supplied. 


TYPE-WRITING MACHINE.—H. R. M. J. Hansen, Copenhagen, 
Denmark.—Aprii 283.—This invention is constituted by the com- 
bination of converging typea circularly disposed, and a paper- 
carrying surface arranged in appropriate relation thereto, so 
that the point toward which thetypes converged shall coin- 
cide with the point where the Impressions are made. The in- 
vention also includes the combination of the types, and the 
paper-carrying surface which is operated by a coiled spring, 
or its equivalent, with an insulated cap, electro-magnet. and 
escapement, essential in the proper working of the apparatus. 
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HUBS FOR VEHIOLE-WHEELS.—S. B. Hitt and R. W. Chapman, 
Waterloo, Iows.—April 23.—This improvement embraces a 
hub-band having staggering spoke-sockets, the sockets belng 
connected at their bases, and separate and projecting at their 
outer end, and having shoulders on the inside. Among other 
features are also claimed the combination of a band having 
the outer ends of the sockets separate and projecting, spokes 
having shoulders, and a mortised wooden hub. 


INKSTAND.—T. J. Mayall, Boston, Mass.—Aprii 28.—This 
device.is formed by a combined cap, ink-tnbe, and elastic 
diaphragm made of soft rubber, molded and vulcanized in 
one plece, and adapted for application to the ink-reservoir. 
There is also claimed the combination, with the cap provided 
with ink-tube and diaphragm, of an ink reservoir provided 
with a screw-threaded or equivalently formed neck, and 
transverse channels or grooves for the escape of air while the 
cap is being applied to the reservoir. 


HoisSTING MACHINE.—W. Neal, Louisville, Ky.—April 23.— 
Aside from minor points of construction, the essential feature 
of novelty in this machine lies ln the employment of hoisting 
drums of different diameters, keyed to the same shaft, and 
each carrying an end of the rope, wound In opposite direc- 
tions, so that one end of the rope is wound while the other is 
unwound, in combination with a suitably arranged pivoted 
cross-pieee. 


CaR-COUPLING.—C. Whitus, Philadelphia, Pa.—Aprii23.—The 
more important characteristic of this car-coupling is found in 
the arrangement of a counterpoise with open bearings at the 
bottom of the draw-head over an aperture formed for it in 
said bottom so that it can be employed to bold the coupling- 
link at the required elevation or angle, when adjusted for 
coupling cars of different heights or cars standing on 
curves, and so as to leave the draw-head space clear when 
the act of coupling is completed. 


BEE-HiYE.—8. O. Higgason, Union City, Tenn.—April 23.— 
This improvement embraces a novel arrangement of a cham- 
ber and honey-box, so that by the mere movement of the 
honey-box backward and forward, the passages from the 
broad chamber to the honey-box may be shut off. 


SEWING-MACOINE.—C. W. Howard, Philadelphia, Pa.—April 
283.—The salient point of this improvement exists in a vibrat- 
ing arm having thread-gdiding eyes, a tension disk, and a 
needle-bar, provided also with thread-gulding eyes, all so 
arranged in relation to each other that the arm at the com- 
mencement of its descent will draw from the disk Just enough 
thread to form a stitch. 


RAILWAY-CAE WHXEL.—F. M. Ray, Jun., New York City, 
executor, etc., of F. M. Ray, Sen., Boston, Mass.— April 23.— 
This new car-wheel is made in two parts, completely isolated 
from each other by & double-flanged contiguous ring of rub- 
ber, compressed to a density at which it is always retained, 
part of said contiguous flanged ring being forced by a pro- 
jection on the tire, into a recess in the hub, and the whole 
constituting an Improved article of manufscture, in which all 
the strains to which the spring is subjected, namely, direct 
radical strains, lateral strains, and torsion, are resisted by a 
part of the aforesaid rubber ring. 


PAPER PAIL.—P. C. Schuyler, New York City.—Aprii 90.— 
Heretofore in the manufacture of water-palls and other like 
vessels of paper, it has water been customary to make the 
bottoms separate from the sides, and afterwards to unite the 
bottom and sides of such a vessel in various ways. This is 
very objectionable, inasmuch as the bottoms soon give out or 
separate at the Joint formed at the union of the bottom with 
the sides; but it has not been found practicable by the trade 
heretofore to produce a paper pail, in which the entire body, 
or bottom and sides, is in one piece, without break or joint. 
Tnis invention consists in a combination with the paper body 
of a false bottom and metallic band, constructed to receive 
and bold the false bottom, to brace the sides of the pall, and 
to form a bearing surface for the latter, whereby the pail is 
materially strengthened and protected from injury, and in 
combination therewith of a pecullarly constructed top band 
for stiffening the sides of the pail and serving te receive the 
lid within it; aleo, to form a broad bearing surface for the lid 
as well as to protect the upper edges of the body of the pail. 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENT.— A. M. White, Bridgeport, 
Conn.— April 30.—This invention consists in certain novel fea- 
tures or elements that, combined, constitute a new or improv- 
ed mechanical movement for transmitting motion from a 
primary revolving wheel or driver to another wheel or any 
number of wheels in succeasion, arranged side by side on the 
same shaft or axis, and deriving regular progressive motions 
in euccessive order, one from the other, at intermittent peri- 
ods, said wheels, or cylinders, as they may be termed, being 
hollow and containing the mechanism by which motion is 
communicated from one to the other within them, and form- 
ing, among other purposes or uses, a convenient arrangement 
of cylinders for counting devices, or indicators applicable to 
meters and other purposes. 


WASHRE-OUTTER.—E.' 8. Hidden, Milburn, N. J.—Aprii 
80.—This invention relates to hollow punches, either single or 
double, designed for cutting washers and other articles. 
The invention consists in the combination with such a punch 
having a reciprocating motion of a stationary discharger, 
occupying the circular space within a single punch, or the cir- 
cular space within the inner of two punches forming a 
double punch, and the annular space between the two, where- 
by the cut articles are automatically discharged from the 
punch by the retraction of the latter after each cutting oper- 
ation. 
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PENHOLDER TrIP.—D. M. Somers, Brooklyn, N. 1. 
90.—This invention relates to what are known as barrel 
penholder tips, and consists in the novel construction of sa 
a tip ofa single piece of sheet-metal, whereby its cost is red 
ed partly by the reduction of the number of machines and 
chanical manipulations necessary for its produetion, and ndi 
ly by its being enabled, without detriment to ita efficiency i 
durability, to be made of a qhality of metal inferior to wh 
necessary for the manufacture of its two barrels sep 
from separate pieces of metal, and whereby also greater 
ness of the butt and security of the nip are obtained. 
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1396,128.—W ASHING MAaOHINE.—E. Carter, Troy, N. Y. 
126,129.—GRAIN-BINDER.—E. H. Clinton, Iowa City, Iowa. 


126,130.—CARRIAGE-TOP.—H. M. Colton, Southbridge, Mas. 
Ante-dated Apri! 20, 1872. 


126,181.—8AFE.—W. Corliss, Providence, R. I. 
126,182.—Sarz.—W. Corliss, Providence, R. I. 
126,188.—Sarz.—W. Corliss, Providence, R. I. 
136,184.—8AFR.—W .' Corliss, Providence, R. I. 
126,1185.—D0€6-COLLAE.—P. Daly and J. Barry, Boston, Max. 


126 ,186.—CaR-COUPLING.—J. Dinsmore, Dinsmore Station. Ps 
asgr.of one-half of his right to J. Lee, New Lisbon, (bio. 


126,187.—DEVIOR FOR CUTTING OFF TuBES.—W. H. Downing 
asgr. of one-half his right to B. Masseth, Shamburg, Pa. 


196.198.—GA THERED HEX.—H. A. Ellis, asgr. to W. Brovz. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


126,139. CHEMMRR.—H. A. Ellis, asgr. to H. Comstock, Chico 
pee Falls, Mass. 

126,140.—Hx8T FOR SUPPORTING GLASS BOWLS UNDERNEATE 
HORIZONTAL GAB8-BURNERS.—8. Gardner, asgr. to J. H. Dar 
Ungton, New York City. 

126,141.—BRLT-PUNCH.—J. E. Gates, Lowell, Mass. 

126,142.— W A TRR-COLOR PAINT.—M. J. Green, Boston, Mas. 

126,148.—MILLSTONE DRIVER.—W. A. Gustine, Ipava, IIL 

PAG V BORTABUEGBATER CT: W. Houchin, Morrisanis 

126,145.—H I TCHING-8TRAP.—B. Hunter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

126,146.—FLoaTine Doox.—8. Janicki, St. Petersburg. Russis. 

ii AND CULTIVATOR.—A. Little, Jamestown, 

o. 


126.148.-PRESERVING MEAT AND VEGETABLES.—A. B. Lymer. 
New York City. 

126,149. — WA TOH-CA8E SPRING.—P. Maret, Belleville. Il. 

126,1150.—M ANUFACTURE OF BLIND-HINGR Hooks.—W. H. Me 
Intosh, Needham Upper Falls, Maes. 

C UNEETER BOX ME Mill and 8. L. Chubbuck, Cleveland. 

o. 

126,182.—KWER-BRAOB FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—F. B. Mills. 
New York City, asgr. to ‘“‘Mille’s Treadle Manufactoring 
Company," San Francisco, Cal. Ante-dated April 18, 18:2. 

126,158.—SUPPORTING WAGON BODIES UPON RUBBEE SPRING. 
—W.A. Nichols, Ziensville, Ind. 

126,154.— DEVIOR FOR SOFTENING COMB-BLANXES. — W. Noyes 
and H. W. Noyes, Newburyport, Mass. 

126,158.—E A RTH-OLOSET.—G. W. Roberts and J. H. Graham. 
Wilmington, Del. Ante-dated April 10, 1872. 

126,156.—CULTIVATOR.—James Rue, Englishtown, N. J. 


126,1157.—BA G-TIE.— T. H. Russell, Lebanon, N. H., asgr. to biw. 
self and H.C. Mahurin, New York City. Ante-dated April 


1, 
126,158. PETROLEUM FORGE OR BLow-PIPE.—H. 8. Beroni, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Ante-dated April 10, 1872. 
126,159.—MACHINE FOR FEEDING AND INSERTING RIVETS iX 
OOTS AND 8HOES.—G. V. Sheffield, Boston, Mass., asgr. io 
8.8. Cook, Woonsocket, R. I. 
126,160.—TooL FOR GRINDING LATHE-CENTRES.—D. Blate, Bart. 
ford, Conn. 
126,161. —P1IPE-WRENGCH.—D. C. Stillson, Charlestown, Mass. 
126,1162.—MACHINE FOR BOLTING LaTHs.—J. M. Stowell, MI- 
waukee, Wis 
126,163. —STXAXM-BOILER FOR HEATING BY HOT AIR AXD STRAM. 
—Db. Sullivan, Bangor, Me. 
126,164. — BvaTLE. — G. R. Taber, Boston, Mass. Ante dated 
April 20, 1 


126 165.—CULTIVATOR—Z. Toms and L. w. McMullan, Hertford. 
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126,301.—M ACHTNR FOR MARKING CARPENTERS’ BQUARES.—H. K. 
Jones, asgr. to Hart Manufacturing Co., Kensington, Conn. 


126,308.—ENA MELING JEWELRY AND OTHER ARTICLES.—G. 
Krebs, New York City. 


126,309.—WasHING MacHINE.—J. La Burt, asgr. of one-half his 
right to Kate Leopold, New York City. 
126,310.—RA ILWA Y SwiTCH.—W. E Lewis, Cleveland, Ohio. 


126,311.MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL STONE.—O. Loew, asgr. 
to J. Anderson, New York City. 


126,312. —CFLoU g-BOLT KNOCKER.—E. B. Lowe, asgr. of one-half 
his right to A. M. Gregg, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


126,313.—8n]i:FTING CARRIAGE-TOP.—O. E. Mallory, Batavia, 
N T 


LI 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


—PREPARATION OF ARTIFICIAL SKINS WITH NATURAL | 126 234.—SPARK-ARRESTER.—Augusta M. Rodgers, Brooklyn, 
Hin. J. R. Tussaud and F. C. Tussaud, 58 Baker Street, N. Y. 
Portman Square, 


5,168.— PROPULSION or BoaTs.—L. H. Watson, Pittsburg, asgr. | 126,236.—CU TTING APPARATUS FOR HARVESTERS.—J. 8. Schoon- 
of two-thirds of his right to S. W. Gates and J. S. Hunter, | over and P. S. Bacon, Corry, Pa. Ante-dated April 13,1872. 


5 Pa. 126,237.—PREPARING Moss FOR ORNAMENTAL BASKETS.—J. W. 
6,169.—MACHINE FOR FEEDING PLATES TO SHEARING MA- Shiveley, Saratoga Springs, N. Y 


CHINES.—F. Westwood s i. H. d ‘ 5 
South Wheeling, wo ye Mer to himselfand G. H. Westwood, 126238.—8xw IKG-MACHINR FoR Boors AND SHOES.—M. J. Stein, 


126 ,239.—CaTTLE-POKE.—O. Sweet and 
Glenn’s Falls, N. Y. 


126,240. —BUILDING-YARD.—A. W. Thompson, New York City. 


126,241.—SLIDING CENTER-LIGHT EXTENSION GASALIER.—S. B. 
H. Vance, asgr. to Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York City. 


126,242.—GOLD FOR DENTAL PuRPOSES.—R. S. Williams, New 
York City. 


126,243.—H EDGE-TRIMMER.—C. W. Aikin, Decatur, III. 

Kor C aas MILL.—W. Alkin and W. W. Drummond, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

26,177-—WaGon PLATFORM.—I. Bronson, Lockport, N. Y. 


26,118.—E XCAVATING MacHINE.—D. Brown, Southampton, 
asgr. of one-half his right to E. C. Silliman, Peoria, Ill. 


c MACHINE.—A. S. Bunker, Lawrence, 


|26,180.—F'L Y-T RA P.— P. A. Burgess, Butler, Mo. 


MONT TON FOR WAGONS.—T. Byrd, Jun., and I. Byrd, 
illiamsville, Mich. 


126,1152.—V a LVE.— R. B. Chapman, Waltham, and E. F. Spauld- 
ing, Cambridgeport, Mass., asgr. to R. B. Chapman. 


a FOR SHAFTING.—J. Charlton, Philadelphia, 
a. 


$100. BOLT- THEE DING MACHINE.—S. H. Wright, Lowell, 


C. H. Sweet, South 
6,171.— WOOD PAYEMENT.—W. W. Ballard, Elmira, N. Y. 
6,172.— KN LF E-CLEANERE.—J. T. Barnstead, Peabody, Mass. 


173.—CLOTHES-WREINGER.—E. G. W. Bartlett, asgr. to The 


126,314.—HoRsE Hay-RAKE.—R. H. Martindale, Hobbville, Ind. 
ovidence Tool Co., Providence, R. I. 


126,315. —M ACHINE FOR COILING WIRE SPIRALLY.—T. J. Mayall, 
Boston, Mass. 


136,316. —EN VELOPE.—W. F. McCrary, Baker City, Oregon. 


126.317.—ADJUSTABLE PITMEN FOR WASHING MACHINES.—A. 
cGinnes and B. J. Carter, Lancaster, Pa. 


126,318.—PoTTER'8 LaTHE.—H. B. Morris, Burlington, N. J. 


126,319.—Loom.—R. Mueller, asgr. to himself and E. Greeff, New 
York City. 


126,320.—CoTTON-PLANTER.—J. H. INale, asgr. of one-half his 
right to C. Collins, Memphis, Tenn. 


126,321.—CH EESE-VAT.—W.. H. Obitts, Elyria, Ohio. 

126,322.—Cuatr.—C. M. O'Hara, Hillsborough, Ohio. 

126,3233.-IRON BUILDING AND Roor.—C. H. Parker, Boston, 
M 


6,.174.—BaSE-PLATE FOR ARTIFICIAL TEETH.—J. A. Bidwell, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


26,175.— RAILWAY Rar..—J. L. Booth, Rochester, N. Y. 


126,216. —8TRAM WATER-ELEVATOR.—W. Arthur, Newport, Ky. 
ö GAUGR.— K. H. Ashcroft, Lynn, 
ass. 


126,248.— Lock FOR Doors.—J. R. Baker, Jersey City, N. J. 
126,249. —W ATER-BUCK ET.—C. Ballinger, Buchanan, Pa. 


5 AND FERTILIZER.—M. Barbour, Oxford, 
o. 


126,251.—ELEOTRIO TORCH FOR LIGHTING Gas.—W. W. Batchel- 
der, New York City. 


126,252.— DIR FOR FORGING CARRIAGE SHACKLE-EY ES.—H. M. 
Beecher, Plantsville, Conn. 


126,253.—CA RVING-DISH.—E. P. Bernard, New York City. 
126,254. -HANGING LAMP.—G. Bohner, Chicago, Ill. 

126,255.—W HEEL-PLOW.—4A. J. Borland, Donaldson, lowa. 
3 AND CLOTHES Ree Se Vereen Newark, 


126,324. —WaSHING MACHINE.—L. Parre, Mendota, III. 


126 ,325.—REVERSIBLE FILTER.—J. D. Parrot, asgr. to himself 
and H. McCauley, Morristown, N. J. 


126,326.—BRIDLE FOR Horses.—M. A. Penn, Sumter, 8. C. 


126,82;.—DEVICE FOR OPERATING CAR-VENTILATORS.—G. W. 
Perry, Wilmington, Del. 


126,828.—Door-cHECK.—S. Peters, and C. D. Eisaman, Penn 
Station, Pa. 


126,329.—PRINTING TELEGRAPH.—G. M. i 1 asgr.to West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, Brooklyn (E. D.), N. Y. 


126,330.—AUTOMATIC RELIEF-VALVE.—J. E. Prunty, Baltimore, 
Md. 


EM CHIMNEY AND BURNER.—M. H. Collins, Chelsea, 
ass. 


126,185.—COMBINED COOKING-8TOVE AND WATER-HEATER.— 
C. Comstock, New Canaan, Conn. 


136,186. —Hu A RRO W .— W. J. Cordill, Blue Earth City, Minn. 
126,187.—M A NU RE-DISTRIBUTER.—D. E. Cripe, Pyrmont, Ind. 


126,188 —MACHINE FOR WELDING PLOW-IRONS.—C. G. Cross, 
asgr. to C. Furst and D. Bradley, Chicago, III. 


139.—CARBURETER.—J. R. Cross, New York City, asgr. to 
. P. Burton, Massillon, Ohio. 


136,190.—8]80x.—S. C. Crowe, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
132$4191.—G A TE-LA TCH.—B. F. Dickey, Marshall, Mich. 


126,192. M ACHIN € FOR MAKING Cop-TUBEs.—R. Douglas, asgr. 
to himself and J. Douglass, Lowell, Mass. 


126,193.— TREE AND PLANT PROTECTOR.—W. F. Eaton, 
Elizabeth (Portland Post-office), Me. 


126,1194.—COTTON-PRE88.—G. Falkner, Warrenton, N. C. 


126,1195.—ENAMELING AND COATING ARTICLES WITH RUBBER, 
GUTTA-PERCHA, ETC.—P. Finley, New York City. 


126,196.—A PPARATUS FOR AMALGAMATING PRECIOUS METALS. 
—E. J. Fraser, San Francisco, Cal. 


126,197.—Stave Macurine.—L. R. Fulda, segr, ‘to himself, M. 
Fuida, and H. C. Fulda, San Francisco, Cal. 


126,198.7MOLDING AND CARVING MACHINE.—A. S. Gear, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


126,199.—SPOOL-HoLDER.—J. B. Gibbs, asgr. to himself and J. 
N. White, New York City. Ante-dated April 16, 1872. 


126200.— PESTLE FOR HULLING COFFEE, RICE, ETC.—J. Guardi- 
ola, Chocolá, Guatemala. 


126,201. Wa Gon -BRAKE.—H. G. Hadden, Jun,, Catskill, N. Y. 
126202.— NoN-F REEZING HYDRANT, ETC.—J. H. Hall, Peoria, III. 


12608.—CRORATY ENGINE.—D. D. Hardy and A. C. West, Dela- 
van, Ill. 


126204.—CA N AL-BOA T.—H. J. Hatch, Chicago, III. 


12622050. —P&GGING MacHINE.—O. G. Healy, asgr. to J. E. Bick- 
ford and M. Cook, Jun., Abington, Mass. 


126,2206.—P&G FOR SHogs.—O. G. Healy, asgr. to J. E. Bickford 
and M. Cook, Jun., Abington, Mass. 


126,257.—CHUTE AND F18H-WAY.—J. D. Brewer, Muncy, Pa. 


126,258.—CoOMBINED PLANTER AND CULTIVATOR.—T. M. Brooks 
and J. Brooks, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


126,259.—C A RD-HOLDER.—B. Brower, New York City. 
126,260. -RuLER.—B. Brower, New York City. 


126,261.—LUBRICATING LOOSE PULLEY.—I. F. Brown, New Lon 
don, Conn. 


126,262.—T Y PE-SETTING MacHINE.—O. L. Brown, Boston, Mass. 


125,.263.—ELECTRICAL-ALARM APPARATUS FOR BANK-SAFES.— 
W. H. Butler and D. D. Parmelee, New York City. 


126,264.—M ACHINE FOR DESEAMING CLOTH.—T. E. Chase, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


126,265.— Canceled. 
126,266. —FOLDING-LOUNGE.—W. B. Coates, Philadelphia, Pa. 


126,267. —M ETHOD OF RAISING LIQUID FROM BARRELS.—E. Cook, 
ochester, N. Y. 


126.268.—PULL FOR WATER-CLOSET LEVERS.—H. H. Craigie, 
New York City. 


126.269.— VALVE FOR WATER-RAISING APPARATUS.—H. H. 
Craigie, New York City. 


3 VALVE.—H. H. Craigie, New York 
` Y: 


126,271.—AUTOMATICALLY-CLOSING WASTE-TRAP.—J. Daniels, 
Washington, D. C. 


126,272.—Box.—R. B. Davis, New York City. 
P T. Dee and I. Murray, Fredericktown, 
o. 


126,331.M ACHINE FOR CUTTING SPLINTS.—C. E. Ramus, Law- 
rence, Kansas. 


126,332.—BoBBIN FOR SEWING-MACHINE SHUTTLES,—T. Reeve, 
Brooklyn, E. x. 


126,333.—CORN-GRATER.—G. C. Rickards, Jun., asgr. to himself 
and W. Allen, Philadelphia, Pa. 


126,334.—CARPET-FASTENER.—J. W. Saumenig, Baltimore, Md. 
126,335. —P APER PAIL. -P. C. Schuyler, New York City. 


126,336.—PRiINTING TELEGRAPH.—G. B. Scott, Brooklyn, N. T., 
asgr.to himself and A. G. Davis, Baltimore, Md. 


126,331.MA CHINE FOR TREATING FIBROUS PLANTS.—W, B. 


Shedd, asgr. of one-half his right to W. C. Fay and 8. B. 
Howe, Boston, Mass. 


126,338.—TOW EL-CRAN E.—R. A. Smith, East Weare, N. H. 
126,389.—P EN-HOLDER.—D. M. Somers, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
126,340.—ToBacco PAIL OR CHE8T.—J. Steele, Sheldon, III. 


126,341. —MILL FOR CRUSHING SUGAR-CANE, ETC.—H. B. Stevens, 
asgr. to G. L. Squier, Buffalo, N. Y. 


126.342.—REACH FOR WAGON.—C. Stöhr and H. Sackmann, New 
York City. 


126,343.—X AILROAD CAR-HEATER.—G. F. Stone, Baltimore, Md. 
Ante-dated April 18, 1872. 


126,344.—CA R-COUPLING.—G. F. Stone, Baltimore, Md. Ante- 
dated April 17, 1872. 


126,345. CLANTERN.—C. J. Sykes, Chicago, III. 

126,346.—J A CK-HEA D.—N. Thelen, Schenectady, N. Y. 
126,341.—F1RE-KINDLER.— D. W. Thompson, St. Joseph, Mo. 
126,348.—INK8TAND.—W. C. Tilden, Washington, D. C. 


126,349.—LUBRICATOR FOR CAE-AXLE BOX k8.—8. Ustick, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Cape 


.126,214. CLUBRICA TOR FOR STEAM-ENGINES.—H. W. Deely, asgr. 
of one-half his right to A. Sampson, Richmond, Ind. 


126,2:5.—M ANUFACTURE OF SULPHIDE OF SODIUM.—4A. K. Eaton, 
asgr. to himself, A. Mann, and W. Mann, Brooklyn, N. 


126,276.—CULTIVATOR.—G. Fawcett, Farmington, Ill. 
126,271. —A PPARATU& FOR PREPARING ANTURACEKNE.— H. J. Fen- 


PM ee FOR CUTTING CLOTH.—A. Heller, New York 
sity. 


126,208. —RatLway CAR-BRAKE.—J. C. Hosmer, asgr. to himself 
and J. A. Robertson, Boston, Mass. 


126,209.— TH IL L-COUPLING.—S8. Hubbell, Jun., West Salem, Ohio. 
126210.— W A TER-WHEEL.—M. Hungerford, San Francisco, Cal. 
126211.—W A8SHING MACHINE.—J. W. Hunt, Liberty, Mo. 


126,212.—P RgPA RING HORSE-RADISH FOR UsE.—J. D. Husbands, 
Jun., 8t. Louis, Mo. 


126218.— LA P-BOARD.—W. M. Ireland and C. Andrews, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


833 SIDE FoR BELLOws.—A. F. Jones, New York 
y. 


126215.— WAGON-TIRE TIGHTENER.—J. Kafader, Jacksonville, 
Oregon. 


126,216.—SasH-HOLDER.—K. U. Kinsey, asgr. of one-half of his 
right to W. N. Kip, Passaic, N. J. 


132$211.—ConR8gT-SPRING FaSTENER.—E. Kunze, Buchholz, Sax- 
ony. : 


126,218.—BLINDER FOR HORSES.—R. Lehmicke, Stillwater, Minn. 
104.419. —PAINTER’S BRU8SH-HOLDER.—J. Lemoine, Winchendon, 
ass. 


126,220.—P1TMAN CONNECTION FOR HARVESTERS.—W. Loucks, 
Lowville, N. Y. 


126,221.—Hoor-sHzar.—M. C. Malone, Palmyra, III. 


f. Horernre APPARATUS.—L. S. Mason, Middlefield Cen- 


126,223, — -NUT.—J. A. Morrison, asgr. to himself and G. H. 
Morrison, Parker’s Landing, Pa. 


126.224.—A TTACHING RUBBER ERASER TO LEAD-PENOILS.—T. H. 
Müller, Yonkers, N. Y. 


126225. TRACKING ATTACHMENT FOR VEHICLE-SHAFTS.—J. B. 
Negly, Fairview, Ill. 


126,226. BE DpsTEA D.—S. Oberholzer, Wheaton, III. 


.—FLY-FRAME FOR PRINTING-PRESSES.—A. Overend, 
hiladelphia, Pa., asgr. to R. Hoe & Co., New York City. 


‘ 1 7 —ATTACHING BLANKET TO PRINTING-OXLINDRRG.— A. 
ae Philadelphia, Pa., asgr. to R. Hoe & Co., New York 


126229 —DEz-FREDER.—E.J.Peck, Linden, N. J. Ante-dated 
April 13, 1872. 


W- eur FOR CORE-8PINDLES.—W. F. Perkins, Boston, 


126331.-BiT FOR SAFETY-BRIDLES.—S.S.Petersheim (Wroff’s 
Store P. O.), Upper Leacock Township, Pa. 


—MACHINE FOR MAKING SAW-HANDLES.—E. 8. Piper, 
ester, N. Y. 


120233, —W ABH-BOILER.—N. L. Rigby, Chetopah, Kan. 


126,289.—ELEOTRICAL LINING FOR SAFES, VAULTS, ETC.—W. B. 


126,290.—T ELEG RAPH.—W. B. Guernsey, Jersey City, N. J. 
126.291. — BRICK MACHINE.—F. L. Hall, Onelda, N. Y. 


126,292.—A UTOMATIU-FAN.—W. De L. Hall, Memphis, Tenn. 
126,293.—P ROCESS OF TREATING SUGAR-CANE LEAVES, ETO., FOR 
126294.—FIRE AND BURGLAR ALARMS.—W. Henckler, Kirk- 
HUS a a FOR CUTTING WASHERS.—E. S. Hidden, Mil- 


126,296.—A 8H-SIFTER.—J. S. Holcomb, Syracuse, N. Y. 
126,2297.— ARTIFICIAL STONE.—J. W. Hopkins, Fayetteville, 


126,298.—CA R-RACK.—T. S. Hudson, Cambridge, Mass. 
126,299.—HANGER FOR RAILWAY CAES.—T. 8. Hudson, Cam- 


126,300.—A PPARATUS FOR EXTRACTING OIL FROM VEGETABLE 


. FOR LINING PASTEBOARD.—G. L. Jaeger, 
e 


126,302.—GLA88-CUTTER.—P. Jennet, Meadville, Pa. 
126,3038.—W ATER-COOLER.—R. S. Jennings, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ome laa S. Jewell and F. Steele, Brooklyn, 


ey MACHINE.—W. R. Johnston, Sedali 


126,306.—Rotrary Pump.—D. L. Jones, Nebraska City, Neb. : 


ner, Greenwich, and F. Versmann, London, England. 
126,278.—H UB FOR VEHIOLES.—C. W. Fillmore, Marengo, III. 
126,2;:9.—WAGON-HOUND.—J. Fishbaugh, Tiffin, Ohio. 
126,280.—CaR-WHEEL.—A. C. Fletcher, New York City. 


126,281.—W rHIFFLETREE-HOOK.—8. J. Foreman, asgr. to himself, 
J. 8. Weeks, and Z. Omans, Nottawa (Mendon P. O.), Mich. 


NECS el atl CoMPOUND.—Bridget French, Roches- 
T, . . 


126,288.— TREATING CEREAL GRAINS FOR MaASHING.—C. H. 
ri ngs, ae to himself and C. Braches, Central, Mo. Ante- 
dated April 20, 1872. 


126,284.—M ECHANICAL MOVEMENT.—L. Goodall, Deering, N. H. 
126,285.— F URNACE-GRATE.—R. C. Graves, Barnesville, Ohio. 
126,286. —ÉLIFTING-JACK.—W.H. Greenwalt,Strickersville, Pa. 


126 E "d ENT MEME ALARM.—W. B. Guernsey, Jersey 
Y, N. . 


126,288. —-ELECTRO-MAGNETIO BURGLAR-ALARM.—W. B. Guern- 
sey, Jersey City, N. J. 


126.350.—LUBRICATOR FOR CAR-AXLE Boxes.—S. Ustick, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


126,351.—LUBRICATOR FOR CAR-AXLE Boxgs.—S. Ustick, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


126,352. CCAR-AXLE LUBRICATOR.--S. Ustick, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ea a a aaa td Van Hoevenbergh, Broek- 
yn, . 


126,354.—P1PE-MOLD.—E. Walsh, Rochester, N. Y. 
1 M T RoTARY EN IN R.— W. H. Ward, Auburn, 


126 .—COLLECTING ELECTRICITY FOR TELEGRAPHING, ETO.— 


H. Ward, Auburn, N. Y. 


126.357. MACHINE FOR DIVIDING PLATE-METAL ALONG CURVED 


2E 5 LINES.— N. Waterman and A. T. Perkins, Tole- 
0, 0. 
126 —WARPER.—W. Welch, Woonsocket, R. I., asgr. to 
opedale Machine Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
26 


,359.—W A8SHING MACHINE.—S8. Werntz, asgr. of one-half of 
his right to C. H. Hartman, Strasburg, Pa. 


.—COMBINED KEY-HOLE GUARD AND DOOR-8ECURER.—G. 
heeler, New Springville, N. Y 


126,361.--COUNTING-REGISTER.—A. M. White, Bridgeport, Conn. 
asgr. to the Fairchild Water-meter Co., New York City. 


126,862.— F eNCE.—R. H. White, Billingsville, Ind. 


126,368.—MEDICAL COMPOUND OR EYE-WASH.—H. Whiteley, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


.—HARNESS SADDLE-TREEK.—P. H. Wiedersum, asgr. to 
the Wiedersum Manufacturing Co., New York City. 


126,365.—U MB RELLA.—E. Wight, Philadelphia, Pa. 
126,366.— Woop SCREW. -E. S. Wills, Philadelphia, Pa. 


i .—ADVERTISING DEVIQE.—I. B. Ziegler, asgr. to M. B. 
iegler, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Guernsey, Jersey City, N. J 


OBTAINING FIBROUS MaTERIALS.—T. Harang, Banana 


Grove 
Plantation, La. 


wood, Mo. 


* 


burn, 


—— 
. LI 


RE-ISSUES. 


4,883.—HAME FOR HARNES88.—W. H. Bustin, Boston, Mass. Pat- 
ent No. 89,288, dated April 27, 1869. 


4,884.—N kEDLE.—G. C. Cooper, asgr., by mesne-assignments, to 
9. 8 Thompsonville, Conn. Patent No. 149, date d 
an. * . 


4,885.—MoLDING MACHINE.—A. S. Gear, Boston, Mass. Paten 
No. 93,188, dated Nov. 23, 1869. . 


4,886.— WooD-MOLDING MACHINE.—A. 8. Gear, Boston, Mass. 
Patent No. 106,585, dated Aug. 23, 1870. 


4,881.CHYDRANT.—W. Race, Lockport, N. T., and 8. R. C. 

Mathews, Philadelphia, Pa.; said e asgr. to said Mathews, 
Patent No. 19,206, dated Jan. 26, 1858; re-issue No. 4,475, dated 
July 18, 1871; extended seven years. 


bridge, Mass. 


AND OTHER MATTERS.—E. 8. Hutchinson, Baltimore, Md. 


York City. 


Mo., and W. 
h 


hitelaw, asgrs. to themselves and J. Johnson, Memphis, Tenn. 
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DESIGNS. 


5,819.—CooKING-RANGE.—J. Beesley, asgr. to C. Noble & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa 


5,820.— D k&OOM- HANDLES.—J. Dion, Chicago, III. 
5,821.—CaR-LININGS, ETC.—C. Husband, Taunton, Mass. 
iei e oid AND CLOTHES HACK.—I. H. Kinch, Pleasantville, 


5,823 to 5,825.—CARPET-PATTERN.—A. M. King, asgr. to H. J. 
Dixon & Sons, Kidderminster, England. 


5,826.—80DA-WATER APPARATUS.—C. Lippincott, asgr. to C. 
Lippincott & Co , Philadelphia, Pa. 


5,821.—H E VOLVING PICTURE-CA8E.—R. R. Marsh, Detroit, Mich. 


5,828.—CARP&T-PATTERN.—C. T. Meyers, Lyon's Farms, N. J., 
asgr. to E. C. Sampson, New York City. 


5,829.—-FLOOR OIL-OLOTH PATTERN.—J. ag be asgr. to De- 
borah ONSE A. E. Powcrs, and N. ow ers, Lansing- 
burg, N. J. 

5,830.—GA RDEN-CHAIR.—(Case F.)—W. Mushet and R. Mushet, 
Dalkeith, Scotland, asyrs. to J. L. Mott, Mott Haven, N. Y. 


5,831.—GaRDEN-CHAI&.—(Case G.)—W. Mushet and R. Mushet, 
Dalkeith, Scotland, asgrs. to J. L. Mott, Mott Haven, N. Y. 


5,832.—GARDKN-CHAIR.—(Case D.) -W. Mushet and R. Mushet, 
Dalkeith, Scotland, asyrs. to J. L. Mott, Mott Haven, N. Y 


5,883.—J&WEL OR SILVER-WARE Box.—G. Schoenemann, New 
York City. 

5,881.—M rLITARY CAP.—J. Schuller, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

5,835.—BaADGE.—T. w.Sweney, Reading, Pa. 


5,836.—F RONT AND STRIKE PLATES FOR Locks. —G. W. White, 
ire xork City, asgr. to P. and F. Corbin, New Britain, 
oun. 


TRADE-MARKS. 


790.— MUSTARD AND SPICES.—G. S. Adams, New York City. 

191.—HoRSK-BLANKKET8. - 8. W. Baker, Providence, R. I. 

192. —TwiNES, Ya X SuoE-THREADS, ETC.—Cable Flax Mills, 
Schaghticuke, N. 

793.—BaKING AND 8 APPARATUS.—T. J. T. Cummings, 
Fort Wayne, Iud. 

194.—CaATTLE Foop.—G. Gordon, New York City and Montreal, 
Canada. 

795.—P1aNnos.—Ohio Valley Piano Company, Ripley, Ohio. 

196.—SILVEKKWARE.—Hogers & Bro., Waterbury, Conn. 

191.—M &DICIN E.—N. Smith, Syracuse, N. Y. 

193.—10£.—S wett & Crouch, Ch.cago, III. 


EXTENSIONS. 


19,979.—-SEWING-MACHINE.—C. F. Bosworth. April 20, 1858. 
nm. .—COOLING AND DRYING MEAL.—J. Deuchfield. April 20, 
re-issued Jan. 16, 1872. No. 4,712. 


— — 


APPLICATIONS FOR EXTENSIONS. 


OPPONENTS of extensions must file written objections in the 
Patent Office at least 20 days before the day-of-hearing ; and on 
that day, at noon, they must appear personally, or by proxy, at 
the Patent Office, and state the reasons of their opposition. All 
testimony—pro or con—must be taken and transmitted in ac- 
cordance with the official rules, which will be furnished on ap- 
plication. Tue uader-named patentees have recently peti- 
tioned for extensions (for seven years) of patents granted to 
them in the year 1558 :— 

Isaac P. CARRIER, Ashburnham, Mass.—Rocking-chair.— 
Patented July 13, 1858; testimony will close on June 25, next; 

‘last day for filing arguments and examiner's report, July 5; 
day-of-hearing, July 10. 

B. F. TRIMMER, Rochester, N. Y.— Grain-separator.—Patent- 
ed July 27, 1858; and re-issued Sept. 29, 1865; testimony wiil 
close on June 25, next; lust day fur filing arguments and ex- 
aminer’s report, July 5; duy-ol-hearing, July 10. 

Ivers GIBBS, Worcester, Mass.—Stock for holding the Cutters 
in Rotary Planing Machines.—Patented July 27, 1858; testi- 
mony will close on June 25, next; last day for Aling argu- 
ments and examiner's report, July 5; day-of-hearing, July 10. 

AZEL STORRS LYMAN, New York City.—Separating the Fibers 
of Wood.—Patented August 3, 1558; testimony will close on 
July 2, next; last day for fling arguments and examiner's re- 
port, July 12; day-of-hearing, July 17. 


ENQLISH PATENT JOURNAL. 


LIST OF APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 


ON WHICH 
Provisional Protections 


OBTAINED IN ENGLAND BY OR FOR 
AMERICAN INVENTORS. 


4 list is condensed weekly from the ** Journalof the British 
sare ihe of Patents,’ expressiy for ie AMERICAN 
ARTISAN.” 


HAVE BEEN 


$,474.—MANUFACTURE OF ICE.—A. C. Twining, New Haven, 
Conn.—Dec. 22, 1811. 

890.—MAKING GLOVES, ETC.—James Harrison, Chicago, III.— 
Feb. 7, 1872. 

995.—PACKING FOR S8TEAM-ENGINES, ETO.—G. Gwynn, New 
York City, G. Gilbert, and C. Barnes, Brooklyn, N. Y.—A pril 
4, 1872. 

1,000.CU TILIZING THE BUTTS, ETO., or RAILWAY RAIL8.—H. 
Chisholm, Cleveland, Ohio.—A pril 5, 1872. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


1,011.—CONSTRUCTION OF RAILWAYS, ETC.—J. Frye, New York 
City.—April 5, 1872. 

1,048.—LooM FOR WEAVING.—J. Short, New Brunswick, N. J.— 
April 8, 1872. 


1,051.—TREATMENT OF ANIMAL, ETC., SUBSTANCES.—W. Adam- 
son, Philadelphia, Pa.—April 9, 1872. 


1,053.—LINING ROTARY PUDDLING FURNACES.—S. Danks, 
cinnati, Ohio.—April 9, 1872. 


1,055.—Tuygres.—C. H. Baker, Philadelphia, Pa.— April 10, 
1872. 


1,058.—8PRING MOTIVE POWER.—J. McComb, New Orleans, La., 
and F. M. Mahan, Memphis, Tenn.— April 10, 1872. 


1,061.—Po8TAL CARD.—E. McClintock, Milwaukee, Wis.—April 
10, 1872. 


1,064.—MANUFACTURE OF SIEVES.— R. J. Mann, Burlington, 
Iowa.—April 11, 1872. i 


— oe. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. L., or Mo.—[1] Rosin is used in the mĘınufacture of all 
cheap yellow soaps. When not in too great proportion, it 
renders the cleansing action of the soap more energetic, and 
also renders it fit to be used in washing with sea-water, etc. 
[2] You can make an ammonical soap by mixing and shak- 
ing one drachm o f ammonia, at 22^, witu one ounce ofsweet 
almonds. 


M. O. S., oF Mp.—The following mixture is much used by 
fishermen for making leather waterproof ;—One pound bees- 
wax, half-pound rosin, and half-pound suet, incorporated 
together by melting. 

G. R., oF N. J.—You had better go for information to some 
one practically conversant with the business to which your 
inquiry relates. We can eay in general that for making 
smooth czt-na!is, not liable tosplit,a cold short iron is much 
better than a fibrous iron, especially if the latter be coarse. 


E. H., or CoxN.—Your idea of communicating a noiseless mo- 
tion to self-rocking cradi«8 is new to us, but the mechanism | 
seems to us too complex for such an apparatus. Quite pos- 
sibly there may be other uses for the invention to which this 
remark will notapply. 

L. S. N., or N. Y.—Our suggestion that a machine for separ- 
ating heavy from light grain for seed might be constructed 
on the plan of an ore-separator was made in good faith. Of 
course a «eparatór in which water is used as an agent is in- 
admissible, but an intermittent air-blast or an application of 
centrifugal force would not be open to any objection that we 
know of. 


How To Secure Paten 


Cin- 


ADVICE TO INVENTORS, 


Brown & ALLEN, successors to Brown, Coombs & Co, 
prietors of the AMERICAN ARTI*AN, Offer their servi 
Inventors as solicitors of American and Foreign Pat 
Mr. Henry T. Br own, of this firm, has had an experi 
twenty-seven years in this profession, and during this! 
period has acquired a very extended knowledge of inven 
of every class. We can promise an absolute certainty of 
cess in our efforts to obtain Letters Patent for Inveutiors 
are really new. The best evidence of the manner ins 
our bus ness is performed is that the AMERICAN ART 
PATENT AÁGkNCY"" has been the most successful of the 
ever established. 

The principal office of Brown & ALLEN is at 189 Broad ws 
where Inventors will always meet a cordial reception, 
opinions with reference to the Novelty of Inventions are 
Free of Charge. Inventors residing at a distance are in 
to send, by mail, descriptions of theirfinventions, which 
be promptly examined, and an opinion returned in wri 
All communications treated as confidential. Ifa | 
nary Examination is desired to be made at the Fatent a 
a fee of $3 will be charged. 


HOW TO PROCEED. 


Whenever a model is required, it should be made‘in a sub 
stantial manuer, and should not exceed one foot in any of it 
dimensions. Pack it carefully in a box, and forward by ex 
press, charges prepaid. At the same time write a letter, ez 
closing $15 50. first Government and Stamp Fees. Send, aleo, 
a full description of the Invention. 

Immediately upon receipt of the model and fees, as above, 
the application will be prepared, and the papers returned for 
the signature and oath of the Inventor. The agency fee 
charged by Brown & ALLEN is usually $25, unless the case js 
more than ordinarily complex. A great advantage of our 
agency cousists in the fact that each case before it is sent to 
the Inventor is thoroughly supervised by one of the princi- 


pals. 


METAL MARKET. 


| Corrected weekly for the American Artban."] 


New Tonk City, Saturday, April 27, 1872. 
COPPER. 
Duty: Pig and Bar 5c. and Sheathing 4c. 


Caveats and Trade-Marks. 


HUE ys toss E e E 4 8 5 p A caveat is a confidential communication made to the Pat- 
Sheathing, old........... ............. —— G — 36 | ent-office,in which the Inventor describes his Invention 
Sheathing, yellow Lad Ghee SOR oS MER te do. ad B —— G — 30 previous to taking ont a patent. As a notice of priority of 
n: zune S ea 2 d discovery, it holds good for one year ; but to secure the full 


benefit which a caveat is intended to confer, the papers 
should be carefully prepared. 

The official caveat fee is $10, and our fee for preparing all 
the necessary documents is from $10 to $15. Citizens only, 
or aliens who have resided in the United States one year, 


Duty: Bars 1 @ Ic. per lb.; R. R. 70c. per 100; Boiler and 
plate, 134c. per Ib.; Baud, Hoop, and Scroll, 14 & 2Xc. 
per lb.; Pig, $7 per tun; Sheet, 3c. per lb. 


Pig, English and Scotch, per tun........ $50 00 @ 5500 and made oath of their intention to become citizens, cin 
Pig, Americau 6 6 6 „ 0% „„ % „% „% 6% „ „%%% „% 0 0 580 50 60 @ 52 00 file caveats 
Bar, English and Americau ... . ....... 100 00 @ 105 00 « 
Bur, Swedish, assorted grades.. ........ 85 00 @ 100 00 Trade- Marks can be protected by registration at tbe Pat- 
Sheet, Kussia, TTP — — G — 18% | ent-office. The protection is now definite and certain. 
Sheet, Single, D. and T. Common ...... (7c 6 Q — 7 | Brown & ALLEN attend to securing patents fur Trade-Marks 
LEAD. and Designs. They also attend to Rejected Applications, Er- 
Duty: Pig, $2 per 100 lbs.; Pipe and Sheet, 2e. per lb. tensions, Interferences, Reissues, Infringements, and will, 
TF. vic EOR £590 @ 600 | When desired, act as Evperts in cases Atigated in Courts. 
Spanish. OU ic: a kr e boa gau de v Ac) 590 @ 600 d 
Bar, net. "mcg pese D pori 935 G —— 
Sheet an BN, ME oio ³˙»uꝛ ̃ v 10 00 — — : 
as Foreign Patents. 
NAILS. 
Duty: Cut, 14; Wrought, 234 ; Horseshoe, 5 cents per Ib BROWN & ALLEN have their own agencies in all the princi- 
Cüt, DEF 100 Ihi... · » $— — pal capitals of Europe, and are prepared to secure Foreign 
PTT 7 25 8 7 75 ö Patents with the utmost dispatch. Mr. Brown has bad the 
SHOT. preparation of more European applications than any other 


person in this country. Cases sent out for European patents 
should be prepared with great care and fidelity, A Special 
Digest of the Foreign Patent Laws wil! be furnished on appli- 
cation. Within the compass of an advertisement, it would 
be impossible to specify all the advantages which inventors 
wil derive through the "AMERICAN ARTISAN PATENT 
AGENCY." 


Duty: TA aho 
Drop and Pk. (cash) per Ib. — 
Buck, comp. (cash) per Ib 


S PELTER (ZINN). 
Duty: In Pigs, Bars, and Plates, $1 50 per 100 lbs. 


Plates, gold el e EESERI SE 7 12 
——?: M e di 2 1%] any further information on any matters relating to Pat 
| ents and the Patent Law will be given either personally or 
(TIN (ZtNx). byletter. Address 
Duty: Pig, Bars, and Block, 15 per cent. ad val. ; Plates and 
Sheeta, 25 per cent. ad val. 
Banca, cash, Ib., gold.. — — — 52 W N 
Straits, mo baa es idi (o de TVs weeds = 42 = — 43M BRO & ALLEN, 
Piao prse EYE NAR AAA M RE re @ aa 
ales Sa, casi sive e* 1 A^ t 
CP 1500 @ 15 50 189 Broadway, New York. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


BAND SAW MACHINES, 


FIRST & PRYIBIL, 
452 , 454, 156 Tenth Avenue, New York.* 


B. T. BABBITT. BOILERS. 


54 to 7* Washington street, New York. 
ALLEN ENGINE WORKS 


One Hundred and Thirtieth and One Hundred and 


Thirty-first Streets, New York. 
HARRISON BOILER WORKS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EMERY WHEELS AND GRINDERS. 


THE TANITE CO., 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 
UNION STONE CO., 
29 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


ENGINES, 


ALLEN ENGINE-WORKS, 

130th and 131st streets, New York. 
DELAMATER IRON-WORKS, 

Foot West Thirteenth street, New York. 
HOADLEY, J. C. & Co., 

Lawrence. Mass. 


HOISTING MACHINERY. 


OTIS BROTHERS, 

344 Broadway, New York. 
W. D. ANDREWS & BR., 

411 Water Street, New York. 


HYDRAULIC JACKS AND PUNCHES, 
R. DUDGEON, 
24 Columbia Street, New York. 


MACHINISTS' TOOLS AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY. 


THE PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


MOLDING MACHINES, 


A. B. & J. GEAR & CO., 
56 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass. 


PATTERN LETTERS AND FIQURES,. 


KNIGHT BROTHERS, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


PATTERNS AND MODELS. 


WM. BURROWS, 
90 Fulton Street, New York. 


PULLEY BLOCKS. 


HARRISON BOILER-WORKS (Weston's Patent), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUMPS. 
GUILD & GARRISON 
Williamsburg, N. V 
HEALD, SISCO, & CO., 
Baldwinsvilie, N. Y. 
W. D. AND (EWS & BRO., 
414 Water Street, New York. 


ROAD LOCOMOTIVES AND STEAMERS. 


D. D. WILLIAMSON (Tnomson;, 
82 Broadway, New York. 


STEAM HAMMERS. 
R. DUDGEON, 


24 Columbia Street, New York 


SUGAR MACHINERY, 


GUILD & GARRISON 
Williamsburg, N. Y. 


TUBE EXPANDERS,. 
R. DUDGEON, 
24 Columbía Street, New York. 


WOOD-WORKINQ MACHINERY, 
R. BALL & CO. 
FAY & CO, att. 
a.e GERI ce 
Ab Sudbury street, Hoston, Mam., and Oo word, N. Hj 
WITBERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON, 


Worcester, Mass. 
RICHARDSON, MERIAM & co., 

Wi Tiherty atreet. Naw Varr 
McBETH, BENTEL & MARGEDANT, 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


Advertisements. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING, 


TWENTY CENTS per line, inside. 


Eight words make a line. No extra charge for Cuts. 


ten to twenty tuns on an ordinary road. 


per hour 


eA For particulars address D. D. WILLIAMSON, 


Box 1809, or 32 Broadway, New York City. 


RICHARDSON, MERIAM & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE LATEST IMPROVED PATENT 


Daniels & Woodworth Planing Machines, 
Matching, Sash and Molding, Tenon- 
ing, ortising, Boring, Shaping, 
ertical and Circular Re-Saw- 
ing Machines, Saw Mills, 
Saw Arbors, Scroll Saws, 

— Cut-off, and p Saw Machines, Spoke 
an Wood 8 athes, and various 
other kinds of Wood-working 
Machinery. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LISTs SENT ON APPLICATION. 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Warehouse, 107 Liberty Street, New York, 
5 Vol. 11 


OHN E. BENDIX, PATTERN AND MODEL 
$ Maker, Room No. 13, New Haven Railroad i a 
Korg“ entrance in Franklin Street, opposite the Tombs, New 
ork. 


Models of any Design in Wood or Metal. 

Grates, Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, and Machinery 
Patterns made at the shortest notice, and on reasonable 
terms. 


Particular attention paid to Iron nn Plum- 


ber’s Patterns. Vol 14 tf 
ANDREWS’ 


Centrifugal Pump. 


Can show 25 per cent. advantage over any Centri- 
Jugal Pump in Use. 


BEST & CHEAPEST PUMPS IN THE WORLD. 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO, 
414 Water St., New York. 


pesign-Patents. 


Under the new law aliens as well as citizens can obtain de- 
sign-patents for fromthree-and-a-half to fourteen years at an 
expense of from tento thirty dollarsfer Government fees, and 
trom fifteen to twenty-five dollarsfor agency charges; making 
a total cost of from twenty-five to fifty-five dollars. These 
patents cover all novelties of form or configuration of articles 
of manufacture. No model is necessary fora design-patent. 


28 Vol. 13. 


ATENTS.—SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE 

List of Patents for sale or exchange. Parties desiring 

to dispose of meritorious inventions should consult us. More 
Agents wanted. E. H. GIBBS & CO., 11 Wall St., N. Y. it“ 


MACHINERY, 
Safes, and Mechanical Supplies, 


A. S. & J. GEAR A C 


0. 
66 to 62 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 


"AMERICAN ARTISAN." 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THIS JOURNAL, each forminga 
valuable book ofreference.arenowforsale. 

VoL. I., OLD SertEs'’—May,1864,to May, 1865—$8 50. 

VoL. I., New SgRIES'—May to Nov., 1865—810. 

Vol. II.. NEw Senres’’—Nov., 1865, to May, 1866—§$2 50. 

Vou. III. New SgnIES"—Mayto Nov.,1866—$£2 50. 

VoL. IV., NEw SERIES”—Nov.,1866,to June,1867—$8 

Vou. V..“ New SERIE8"’—July to Dec.,1867— $2 50. 

VoL. VI.,"NezwSERIES"—Jan.to June, 1868—§2 50. 

Vor. VII.,“ NzwSzRIES"'—July to Dec., 1868—$250. 

VoL. VIII., New Sertes’’—Jan.to June, 1869—$2 50. 

VoL.IX.,'NzwSznIES''—Julyto Dec.,1869—$2 50. 

VoL. X.. New Serres’’—Jan.to June,1870—£2 50. 

VoL. XI.,“ NEw SgRIES"—July to Dec.,1870—£2 50. 

VoL. XII.,“ New SgRIES"—Jan.to June, 1871—£2 50. 

VoL. XIII..“ New SERIES ”—July to Dee., 1871—§$2 50. 
Covers for the “ AMERICAN ARTISAN," $1; sent by mail, $1 12. 


Address— 
BROWN & ALLEN, 
Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
— 189 Broadway, New York. 


THIRTY CENTS per line, outside, 


ILLIAMSON’S ROAD.STEAMER HAULS 


WILLIAMSON'S STKEAM-PLOW plows at the rate of two acres 


fr Molding, Mortising, 
>“ TENONING AND SHAPING 
| MACHINES. 


Band Saws, Scroll Saws, 


PLANING & MATCHING 
MACHINES, ETC., 


P For Railroad, Car & Agri- 
cultural Shops. Superior 
to any in use, 


J. A. FAY & CO., Cincinnati. Ohio. 


For Description, 
Price-lists, etc., ot 
a the Best and Cheapest 


i CENTRIFUGAL POWER PUMP 
ever invented, with overwhelming testimony in its favor 
(15 pages Of letters, over 300 references send ; 
trated pamphlet (40 pages—free) to h W 
* 2 & 204 
Insville, N. Y 
The Heald and Sisco Pum lately rec ved th 1 'e- 
mium at the Louisiana State air, held at New Orient, Mud 


au Centrifugal Pumps exhibited. 5 Vol. 14 
a dM .... Aa 


Patent Band-Saw Machine 


Of the most approved kinds, of vari- 
ous sizes, to saw bevel as well as 
square, without inciining the table, 
by FIRST & PRYIBIL, 461, 463, and 465 
West Fortieth Street, corner of Tenth 
avenue, New York. Price $250, 6275. 
$350, and $400. Three hundred ma- 
chines of our own make in operation. 
Send forcircular. Manufacture, also, 
an improved saw-filing apparatus, 
price $30. Have also on har! 8 large 
stock of the best FRENCH BAND-SA W 
7 BLADES. 
1 to 26 Vol. 14 


ORTABLE STEAM ENGINES—COMBINING 


the maximum of efficiency, durability, and economy with 
the minimum of weight and price. They are widely and favora- 
bly known, more than 1000 being in use. All warranted satisfac- 
tory or no gale. 5 qus circulars sent on application. Ad. 
dress J.C. HOADLEY & CO.. Lawrence, Mass. Vol 14 


|ERRACUTE MACHINE WORKS, BRIDGE- 


TON, N. J. PRESSES, Digs, and all FRUIT CaNNER's 
TvOLS a specialty. Vol. 14 13-25 


ENT, GOODNOW & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
PUBLISHERS OF “‘ PATENT STAR," sell Patent Rights and 
Goods of all kinds. , 
Orders solicited. Agents wanted. 
Send stamp for copy. 


15 6.0 w.tt 


FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS. 


BY HENRY T. BROWN. 


This is by far the most comprehensive collection of mechani- 
cal movements ever published,and the arrangement of the 
Illustrations and descriptive letter-press—which is entirely 
new—makes it more convenient for reterence than any other 
collection. It is the cheapest book on practical mechanics 
ever published. Price ONE DOLLAR. By mail.12 cents extra. 

A liberal discount allowed to canvassers. The sale in all the 
manufacturing cities, towns, and villages in the United States 
and Canada can be made so large as to render it highly remu- 
nerative to any enterprising persons who will undertake to 
canvass for it in those places. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


'* A peculiarly handy little manual.“ — eto York Times. 

One ofthe most interesting publications of the present 
year."— City Item, Philadelphia. 

„We should place this book in the hands of every inventor 
and mechanic.’ —Am. Journal of Mining. 

A valuable book for mechanies."— Mining and Scientific 
Press. 

“ Artisans, inventors, and students should get the work 
— Chronicle, Pittsburg, Pa. 


BROWN & ALLEN, Publishers, 
Office of the“ AMERICAN ARTISAN," 


No. 189 Broadway, New York, 


n ! 
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BEACH'S SCROLL SAWING DAVIS’ 
Machine, illustrated on page 200, Vol. XIV., AMERIOAN ARTI- Recor ding Gauge 


SAN. gives from 800 to 1 5X4 inch strokes without Jar, has 
improved crossheads, adjustable bed, blower attachment, and 
is built almost entirely of iron. Satisfaction. guaranteed. Can 
Adopted by the U. 8 
| Board of Su rvising 
Inspectors. SIMPLEST 


WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD-WORKINQ MACHINERY, 

Buch as 

Woodworth Planers, 
Tonguing and Qrooving Machines, 
Power Mortising, Tenoning, Packing Box 


be seen in fulloperation at the office. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price-list. Address H. L. BEACH, 90 Fulton 8treet, 
New York City. Vol. 14 18 tf os 


and Wood-working Machines generaliy. McNAB & HARLI N- and CHEAPEST. 
Nos. 34 and 26 CENTRAL STREET (COR. OF UNION), MANUFACTURING CO. 
WORCESTER, MASR. Manufacturers of f New York Steam Gauge 
vol 1204. BRASS COCKS, PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK, C B 
Globe Valves, Gauge Cocks, Steam Whistles, and Water ompany, 


Gauges, Wrought-iron Pipe and Fittings, 
BASS AND COMPOSITION CASTINGS, 


15 Vol.1408 No. 56 John Street, New York. 
ecu el icr e PP PN MINE 
BALL & CO, WORCESTER, MASS. 


© Manufacturers of Woodworth's, Dauiel’s, and Dimen- 

Aion Planers; pag ree Matching, Tenoning. Mortising, Shap 
ing, and Boring Mac ines; Scroll Saws, ie sewing, Hand Bor- 
ing, Wood Turning Lathes, and a variety of other Machines for 

orking Wood. Also, the best Patent Door, Hub, and Rall 
Car Mortising Machines in the world. Zend for our Illus- 
trated dU YY 

RICHARD BALL. P. HALSTED. 

22—V ol. 12. 


46 Cortlandt St., N. y. 


Partem] gres [Mem eros ne 


T rade-marks. 


Any person, firm, or corporation domiciled in the United 


8 vol. 14, tt. 


E warrant every Steam Gauge 
bearing our name and numbered above 12.00 


See ORO YEARS. 


UTICA STEAM GAUGE OO., Utica, N.Y. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


ON THE 15TH OF APRIL WE SHALL MAKE A GENERAL ADVANCE 
OF 15 PER CENT. ON THE PRICE OF "THE TANITE EAT 
WHEEL." On and after the above date Tunite 
pis be sold at ie T price, instead & 15 per cent. diacount 

rom same, as ore. There will be à corresponding 
tance to the trade. e 

The increasing demand for, and reputation of, THE TAXITR 
EMERY WHREL warrant its manufacturers in at last matiag 
an advance from the price-liet which they have held rigidly 
fixed from the very infancy of the Company. Constant care 
and unremitting attention, the employment of the gre 
mechanical and chemical skill, and the most aseiduons stod 
of the wants of Mechanics and Manufacturers, have enabled 
THE TANITE CO. to bring their specialty to tue Aiken pain 
of perfection. Constant outlays are reguired to meet the 
novel wants connected with this branch o industry; and th-s, 
with the necessity of maintaining and even increasing the 
bigh reputation of these goods, calls for a moderate incresse 
in price. COMMON Goops can be made for ordinary prices, by 
STANDARD GOODS, Of uniform quality, on whose perfection, bau 
chemically and anically, not only the economy of ike buyer, 
but the 9 safety of his hands depends, can only be furnished 
at fulior high prices. IT 18 CHEAPER, SAFER, AND BETTER TO 
DEAL WITH A COMPANY WHO MAKE A DISTINCT 8PROLA LTY 
BOTH OF BOLID EMERY WHEELS AND OF EMEEY GEINDIxg 
MACHINERY, THAN TO RISK THE POOR ECONOMY OF BUYIXxG 
CHEAP AND UNSATISFACTORY GOOD8. Address 


"THE TANITE COMPANY," 
Vol 14 18 tf os STROUDSBURG, MONROE CO., PA. 


TROUDSBURG, MONROE CO., PA., MARCH 


18, 1872.—The Prices of The Tanite Co.'s Em Grindi 
achinery are this da advanced, as follows: ud » 


States, or in any foreign country affording by treaty orconven- 


In Economy, Durability, and Fast Cutting, the 


UNION EMERY WHEELS AND HONES 


are notequaled. They were awarded the 


HIGHEST PRIZE 


Atthe American Institute Fair, New York, and at the Indus- 
trial Exposition, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


qRADEMARę THE UNION STONE CO. 


p Manufacture Solid Emery and Corundum 
Wheels, Coarse Hand Stones for cleaning 
; CER and other rough work. Fast-cut- 
B ting OllStones for tools, to be used instead 
of a grindstone. pane greed Hones and 
Oil Stones for putting a keen edge on tools, 
razors, etc. Emery and Corundum Slips 
or various purposes. Artificial Stone Machines, Emery-grind- 
ers, Saw-gummers, Diamond-tools, Oil Stone Holders, etc 
end for circular and price-list to JOHN F. WOOD, Treasurer, 
Kity Street, Boston, Mass. Branch Offce, 93 Liberty 
street, New York. . 19 to 18 Vol. 14° 


Safety Store Elevators 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS IF ROPE, 
BELT, G ENGINE BREAK. 


tion similar privileges to citizens of the United States, may, 
under the new law of patents and copyrighte, obtain the right 
do the exclusive use, for thirty years, of any TRADE-MARX con- 
sisting of any new figure or design, or any new word ornew 


combination ot words, letters, o7 figures, upon thelr manutac- 
tures, and otherwise in their business. 


This protection extends to trade-marks already jn use for 


any length of time or about to be adopted. 


To obtain such protection, address 


BROWN & ALLEN, 
189 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HE BEST SAW-GUMMER OUT, ONLY $15. 
Emery Grinders at . $50, $75, and $110. Diamond 
Tools, $15. Solid Emery Wheels of all sizes. The above stan- 
dard goods are ALL of our own manufacture. Address THÉ 
TAN frk CO., Stroudsburg, Monroe County, Pa. 11 Vol 18 os 


The Tanite Co.'s Saw Grinder ae oe 27 1. 

No nice adjustment requiring constant attention. Price m jd No. 1. Emery Grinder RI 5D ie : 

THE one-third less than others c ng to be safe. ‘Address 4 a « 32 8 on Fable AE 

MECHANIC'S TOOL Sook, WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO, | © f iag x ewe: |: E 
, 


M n Diamond tools. ^ "E PC ] 
The general and great advance in the price of metals end sup 
plies, together with recent improvements in addition to these 
machines, necessitates the above advance. Notwithstanding 
this advance, the above machines are the cheapest in the mar- 
ket. Take notice that we make no charges ror or ahap- 
ping, and no charges for extra Rests. Each mery Grinder is 
supplied (in addition to the two ordinary Rests) with one of 
our improved „ Face Rests, and one of our improved 
adjustable Side ts. These Rests can be set at aby angie. 


Address 41 
THE TAN HTE co., 
Stroudsburg, Monroe Co., Pa. 
18 Vol. 14, t. 1. 0.8. 


PAT ENTE EZ, 


HO WISH TO REALIZE PECUNIARY 


benefits from their inventions, either by sale of their 

rights or partnership with the capitalists, are invited to send 

for our sxplanetory circular. Many valuable labor-saving ir 

ventions are lying dormant which might realize a fortane for 

their owners, if brought proporiy before the public. R. E 

ROBERTS & CO., Consulting Engineers, 15 Wal Btreet, New 
ork. . 0.8. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


IUustrated Weekly Journal 


POPULAR AND PRACTICAL SCIENCE 


Mechanics, Inventions, 
CHEMISTRY & MANUFACTURES. 


Manufacturers ot 


Pumps, Engines, Boilers, Etc., 
414 WATER 8T., NEW YORK. 


Hoisting Machinery for every conceivable use. 
28 Vol. 18 os. 


UY BARBER’S BIT BRACES.—ALL HARD- 
WARE Dealers keep them. 10 ly 


| ENGRAVINGS OF NEW INVENTIONS, 


WE would call the special attention of I£&vRNTORS and PAT- 
BNTEES to the advantages which must result from having en 
gravings of new machines, tools, etc., published in the AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN. The illustrations shown in the present 
number are fair specimens of the skill and taste of our artists. 
We are prepared to execute such engravings at short notice and 
very moderate prices—in fact, we require only the mere cost cf 
the engraver's labor, charging nothing for a large amount ot 
space devoted to descriptive details, and (whenever requested 
we shall subsequently send the engraved blocks to the inventor 
by express, for use in circulars, handbilis, or other purposes. 

None bat ORIGINAL illustrations—preferably executed by our 
own engravers—will be published in the AMERICAN ARTI 
BAN. Distant patentees desiring to have their inventions illus- 
trated and described in our columns, should at once send us a 
small model of their machine, by express (prepaid) ; or maila 
good photograph, together with their LETTERS-PATENT, to our 
address. We will then promptly examine the same, and return 
areply, stating the precise expense of the engraving,the pay- 
ment of which will be always required in advance. Address 
models, documents. etc., for the above object, as follows: 


— BROWN & ALLEN, 
Pablishers of the * AMERICAN ARTISAN to 


With Practical Rules and Suggestions for Use of 
Machinists, lron-workers, and Others. 


By W. B. HARRISON. 
CONTENTS. 


Care of Tools—Files and Filing— Filing & Flat Surface—Vise 
Fixtures and Attachments—The Drift—Cold Chisels—Gauges, 
Callipers, Dividers, etc.—Standard Gauges for Screws—The 
Augle of 60?—Lathe-turning Tools—Care of the Lathe and its 
Ad) uncts—Appllcation of Lathe Appliances— Lathe Chucks— 
Eccentric and Concentrie Chucks—Saws and Kotary Cutters— 
To Make Rotary Cutters—To Cut a Rack in the Lathe—Nicking 
Screws in the Lathe— Drill Chucks—Drills—T wist Drills—Bor- 
ing Tools—The Boring Bar—Reamers—To Cut or Groove 
Reamers—A Gear-cutting Arrangement — To Make an In- 
dex Plate—A Miniature Plainer—Wire-straightening— Wire- 
cutting—Coilling Wire for Springs, Rings, etc.—Rule and 
Hinge Joints- To Make a Knuri—To Make & Metal Tube— 
Production of Irregular Forms—Clamped Dies—Dupli- 
cating Irregular Forms— To Turn a Taper—Produc- 
tion and Grinding of Cylindrical Surfaces—Grinding Ex- 
ternal and Internal Cylindrical Surfaces—Grinding and Pro- 
duction of Conical Plane and Spherical Surfaces — Milling 
Machine and Cutters—Steel for Toole—Forging and Welding 
Steel—Expansion and Contraction of Steel Hardening, An- 
nealing, and Tempering of Steel and Tools — Temperin 
Springs Damascus 8teel—Case Hardening—Bolt Heads an 
, ute -Dipping Acid for Brass—Preservation of Metaliic Sur- 

e 


“One vol. 12mo, Cloth. Illustrated. Price 81 50. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
PUBLISHER OF SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
23 Murray Sreet, New York, 


„ Copies sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 


gend for Catalogue of Scientific Books—80 pages, 8vo. 
Tun cents, post paid, to any address. 


Every number contains 16 pages, embellished with engra- 
vings of Improved Machinery, New Inventions, Tools for the 
Workshop and Farm, and an almost endless variety of infor- 
mation useful to Mechanics, Inventors, Manufacturers, and 
all others who take an interest in the wonderful discoveries 
of our time. 

TERMS.—§2 a year; $1 for six months; Clubs of ten names 
$15. Specimen copies sent free. Address 


BROWN & ALLEN, Publisher, 
189 Broadway, New York 


T BEST WROUGHT-IRON SECTIONAL 
steam-boiler made, for small power; one-half, one, two, 
and three horse-power. Very light, cheap, and econumical in 
fuel. Send for circular. 
isas SAMUEL HARRIS, Washington, D. C. 


STEAM 


PUMPS, 
Double Acting. 


Bucket Plungers are 
the best. Send for Cir- 
cular. Valley Machine 
Co. Easthampton, 


Q | S’ SAFETY HOISTING 
l Machinery. 
OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 

vol 11 o4 7 59 Breadwav. New York. 
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Corrugated Disk Car springs. 


WE give herewith engravings showing several 
pplications of forms of corrugated disk springs 


itely designed and 
atented in England 
y Mr. Alfred Egan, 
he engineer of the | 
heiss Railway in | li Il NATA m IN I a 
desth. Hungary. Mr. AUAM II | | M 
Egan's springs con- QUU . HH 
jist of a number of 
lisks, each stamped 
in dies so as to give 
it a concave form, and 
at the same time to 
give it annular cor- 
rugations. Figs. 5, 6, 
and 7 show several 
sections of these disks, 
and the manner in 
which the latter can 
be applied is clearly 
shown by the other 
figures. We may re- 
mark, however, that 
it is not in all cases 
necessary to string 
the disks on a central 
rod, as they can be 
enclosed by a casing 
or between suitable 
guides, The disks may 
also be made of vary- 
ing thickness, as, for 
instance, in Fig. 7, 
where they are thin- 
ned out towards the 
center to augment the 
elasticity. The disks of 
such springs as are at 
present already in use 
under railway wag- 
ons are about 8 inches 
in diameter. In an- 
other method the el- 
asticity of the disks is 
heightened by ren- 
dering the several 
sets air-tight on the 
edges and forcing 


compressed air into 
them, 


Mr. Egan’s springs 
belong to the same 
class as the Belleville 
disk springs and the 
disk springs tried 
many years ago by Mr. William Brydges Adams. 
They posseas, however, the distinctive feature of 
the annular corrugations; but in the absence of 
detailed particulars of the powers of resistance and 
elasticity of the springs, we cannot speak as to the 
influence of this feature. A number of the springs 
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are, however, in use on Austrian railways, and it 
is stated they have stood severe tests satisfactorily. 
Their form evidently renders it possible to manu- 


we know, that is not more or less defective in some 
respect. Whoever produces a spring equal to 
those in use may compete with the latter with 
fair success, as the de- 
mand for car-springs 


ate is very large; but 
T whoever could suc- 
0 Ii I WM QUNM € ceed in producing 
iM A NÑ something quite supe- 


lil 0 Il i] 
ll 0 


» 
A 


I | AI N : rior might with good 
| A IN , business management 
count upon making a 


a 


N 7 


NE 


A large fortune. 
bl — -—— ——À— — —p — a 
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— New Mode of 
—— 
— Washins. 
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THE ill effects of 
soda on linen have 
given rise to a new 
method of washing, 
which has been ex- 
tensively adopted in 
Germany, and intro- 
duced into Belgium. 
The operation con- 
sists in dissolving two 
pounds of soap in 
about three gallons 
of water as hot as 
the hand can bear, 
and adding to this 
one tablespoonful of 
turpentine and three 
of liquid ammonia ; 
the mixture must then 
be well stirred, and 
the linen steeped in 
Ad ^ it for two or three 
= — w hours, taking care to 


5 THER —— . cover up the vessel 


— ATES EE SONS containing them as 
Le —— nearly hermetically as 
possible. The clothes 
are afterward washed 
out and rinsed in the 
usual way. The soap 
and water may be re- 
heated, and used a se- 
cond time, but in that 
case half a table- 
spoonful of turpen- 
tine and a tablespoon- 
ful of ammonia must 
be added. The process 
is said to cause a great 

economy of time, la 
bor, and fuel. The linen scarcely suffers at all, as 
there is little necessity for rubbing, and its clean- 
liness and color are perfect. The ammonia and 
turpentine, although their detersive action is 
great, have no injurious effect upon the linen ; 
and while the former evaporates immediately, the 
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CORRUCATED DISK CAR-SPRINGS. 
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facture them at a very moderate cost, and the 
operation of changing or replacing the disks is very 
readily performed. 

We may add our belief that there is still great 
room for invention in the matter of car-springs in 
general. There is nothing of this kind, so far as 
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smell of the letter is said to disappear entirely 
during the drying of the clothes. 


The Advance in the Price of iron. 


THE recent great rise in the price of iron is 
exciting much fear that those vast enterprises 
which are a feature of the age will, if they do not 
receive a permanent check, be so retarded as to 
mutually affect their financial future. On this 
subject the Boston Commercial Bulletin makes the 
following timely remarks :— 

The rapidly increasing demand for and consump- 
tion of this metal, in its various manufactured forms, 
has already been brought to a halt, and enterprises 
of great public utility, and even of national impor- 
tance, are now awaiting further developmenta upon 
this subject. 

This enhanced cost falls with the most severe 
and paralyzing effect upon railroad building enter- 
prises, and hence indirectly upon the genera) in- 
terests of commerce and production, so largely 
dependent upon transportation facilities. Unfor- 
tunately this large advance bas come upon us at 
a time when the railroad system of the country is 
being extended at the rate of some seven or eight 
thousand miles a year, when new building projects 
were about to be entered upon in nearly every 
State and Territory inthe Union, and when vast 
railroad schemes were being matured in South 
America, Russia, Egypt, India, China, and other 
non-producing countries, which have just begun to 
develop their material resources, and need iron to 
do it with in immense quantities and in every pos- 
sible utilized shape. 

At the present ratio of increased consumption, 
in this country, on the score of railroads alone, we 
should want raile enough to lay fifty thousand 
miles of additional track during the next five or 
six years, to say nothing of the requirement of 
iron for rolling-stock, machinery, and industries 
dependent upon or growing out of this increase of 
railroads. ` 

Where is all this iron coming from? and if the 
present demand so much exceeds the supply, and 
forces up prices to so high a range, what may be 
expected of the prospective demand, which promises 
to be much larger in proportion than any prospec- 
tive, or even possible, increase of production ? 
With all the old markets of the world asking for a 
greater supply of iron producta, and new ones con- 
stantly opening, can we reasonably hope to meet 
this demand upon a basis of values which will 
enable consumers to take and pay for what they 
want? The alternatives presented in this case are 
very plain and positive; either production must be 
enlarged, or consumption curtailed, since the pre- 
sent relations of supply and demand cannot be long 
continued without rendering iron a luxury rather 
than a necessity. 

It is difficult to perceive how the increased 
supply, requisite to keep prices within bounds, can 
come from Europe, who just now seems to require 
about all she can make for her own use, and has 
every year less and less to spare for the outside 
markets of the world. The growing scarcity and 
high prices of coal and ore, the enbanced rates of 
miners’ wages, and the reduced hours of labor in 
Wales and Scotland, are significant facts, which 
all point to a limited export movement and a high 
range of prices in the future. It is very evident 
that the cost of production there is not likely to be 
reduced, with mines growing deeper and more 
difficult to work, and operatives clamoring for more 
pay or deserting for other fields of labor. 

But some of these reasons do not apply in this 


country ; and it really seems that, with our abun- 
dant supply of coal and ore, lying close to the sur- 
face, and so easily mined and brought together, we 
ought not only to be able to supply our own do- 
mestic wants, but those of nearly all the world. 
To be sure, we have the same, and even a greater, 
difficulty to deal with on the score of bigh-priced 
labor and capital. But this is largely counter- 
balanced by peculiar advantages; and, though we 
cannot expect to produce and manufacture iron as 
cheaply as Europeans for some years to come, we 
can increase our production almost indefinitely. 
And this we shall probably do in the near future, 
since the business is now sufficiently remunerative 
to warrant large investments of capital, and a ready 
market awaits the iron-master on every hand. 


really serviceable paper fabric. It is a mixture 
of various animal and vegetable substances, the 
former being wool, silk, and skins; the latter, flax, 
jute, hemp, and cotton. These articles are all 
reduced to a fine pulp, bleached, and then felted 
by means of machinery. The mixture of these 
several substances produces a fabric claimed to be 
of wonderful flexibility and strength, so much so 
that it can be sewed together with a machine as 
are woven fabrics, and make as strong a seam. 


napkins, handkerchiefs, pants, curtains, shirts, and 
other articles of dress. The petticoats made from 
it are said to be of elaborate design and wonderful 
beauty. The United States Economist says they 
are either printed or stamped, and bear so close a 
resemblance to linen or cotton goods of like de. 
ecription as almost to defy the scrutiny of the 
ablest experta. The stamped open-work skirts 
display a delicacy of pattern that it would be 
almost impossible to imitate by any ordinary skill 
with the needle. Imitation blankets, and chintz 
for beds, furniture, or curtains, are also made very 
cheaply. Embossed table-cloths and figured nap- 
kins made of felted paper so closely resemble the 
genuine damask linen as to be palmed off upon the 


several years. Their cost is but a trifle, and they 


have been sunk as deep as seventy feet. The 
cement is raised and carried to a sorting table, 
where it is pulverized by hand, by means of 
wpoden mallets, care being taken not to injure the 
diamond in the operation. This pulverized material 
is spread out and scanned carefully for the precious 
gems, and the miner may consider himself fortunate 
if he finds one small one in a week. Sharp-eightei 
men have the beat chance. 

An invention needed is & machine by which this 
cement can be crushed to not less than one thirty. 
second of an inch in size, and that can be run br 
horse-power or hand. It must also effect the object 
desired without injury to the diamonds contained 
in the cement. The cement is a little more adhesive 
than dried mortar. The other invention wanted is 
a separating machine which shall require no water 
and at the same time be reliable. The river 
diggings are said to be exhausted and the present 
fields are dry. Here is a chance for some inventor. 


Paper Clothing. 
AN English inventor is said to have produced a 


Old Rubber. 


A FORTUNE awaits the happy inventor who shal! 
teach manufacturers to restore old rubber to the 
condition in which it was before vulcanization, for, 
with that secret, there would be practically n» vi. 
sumption of this invaluable article. The thing has 
been done, and successfully, and we have ourselves 
seen pieces of vulcanized rubber, possessing great 
strength and elasticity, which were made entirely 
from old car-springs ; but it has never been accom. 
plished on a large scale, and awaits the enterprise 
and ingenuity of some new Goodyear to develop it. 

Meantime, old rubber has its uses. By s system 
of steaming and passing between rollers, it is 
reduced to a semi plastic state, and in this con 
dition is used in combination with a coarse fabric 
for heel stiffening, a purpose to which it is admi- 
rably adapted, its water-proof qualities being of 
especial value. There is in a neighboring city 
a factory devoted entirely to this branch of manu- 
facture, where several hundred tuns of old tubber 
of all kinds are consumed annually. 

Old rubber is also largely used to mix with new 
raw material in the manufacture of all kinds of 
rubber goods. It serves to give bulk and weight, 
and,if it does not increase, it certainly does not 
lessen the strength of the fabric. It may also be 
mentioned that powdered soapstone, white-lead. 
terra alba, and other heavy substances enter largely 
into the composition of almost all rubber goods. 
the use of which becomes apparent when it is 
remembered that they are generally sold by 
weight. . 


This paper can be made into table-cloths, 


unsuspecting as the genuine article. 
In Germany, paper napkins have been used for 


pay for themselves before they require to be cast 
aside, Felted paper is capable of being made into 
lace, fringe, and trimming ; and for these several 
purposes it is unequaled in point of cheapness and 
durability. Imitation leather is also made from the 
same material, which is also impervious to water. 
It is soft and pliable, and is a useful fabric for 
covering furniture, making into shoes, for belts, 
and many other purposes. In China and Japan, 
paper clothing has long been worn by the inhabi- 
tants. It is very cheaply produced there, a good 
paper coat coating only ten cents, while the expense 
of an entire suit is limited to twenty-five cents. 


no E 


The Adulteration of Wax. 


À METHOD of detecting the adulteration of wax 
with tallow by means of alcohol is described by 
Dr. Hardy, in the Journal de Pharmacie et Chemie. 
He first prepared pure beef-suet, and carefully 
determined the specific gravity of this substance, 
which he found to be 0:8863 ; next he prepared an 
alcoholic fluid of such & degree of concentration 
that & piece of the suet alluded to remained sus 
pended (that is to say, sunk therein to a certain 
depth, and then remained at rest) in it. This 
alcohol was found to have a specific gravity oí 
from (:8882 to 0 8857 (between 71° and 729); the 
specific gravity of wax is between 0-962 and 0962: 
hence it follows that alcohol at 29° will keep wax 
suspended. Starting from these data, Dr. Hardy 
constructed & tabulated form, by the sid of which 
it becomes possible to detect adulterations of wat 
with suet (tallow). 


An Invention Wanted. 


THE Scientific Press calls upon some genius to 
overcome a difficulty that exists in the African 
diamond fields in the matter of properly crushing 
the matrix of the diamond. The earth in which 
they are found is a whitish cement.like formation, 
which is easily reduced to a powder by a blow. 
It occurs in pockets of considerable superficial area 
which are scattered about at short distances apart 
all over the country. These deposits are enclosed 
in slaty rocks which sometimes crop out.” 

The method of mining is by sinking a shaft as 
far as pay dirt is found, and some of the shafts 
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Another Rotary Puddler. 


ROTARY puddling furnaces are now much in 
favor among projectors, and the following sketch 
is descriptive of the latest, the subject of an English 
patent, that has come to our notice :—'' The inven- 
tion belongs to that classof mechanical puddlers in 
which the process is effected by revolving the 
chamber or vessel which contains the iron to be 
operated upon, and consists essentially in delivering 
the flame into and discharging the products of com- 
bustion from one and the same end of a revolving 
puddling-vessel. This vessel has its axis substan- 
tially horizontal, and is provided with a single 
opening, through which the flame and products of 
combustion enter and leave the chamber in the 
direction of its axis, lues being combined therewith 
for that purpose. This revolving puddling-vessel 
is supported on a traversing frame, which by pre- 
ference vibrates through an arc of a circle on a ver- 
tical axis, the axis of the vessel being tangential to 
the arc of vibration of the frame, which frame is 
capable of both vertical and horizontal adjustment, 
the object being to enable the vessel to be swung 
round so as to bring itscharging mouth into a con- 
venient position for charging or discbarging the 
same. This traversing supporting-frame serves 
also to carry the mechanism by which the puddling- 
vessel is rotated on its axis, the power required 
being transmitted through the vertical axis of the 
traversing frame. It is preferred to make the re- 
volving puddling-vessel of a spherical form, with a 
large mouth or circular opening, and it is provided 
on its exterior with a series of bosses or projections 
opposite the opening, so arranged as to serve for 
securing a worm-wheel to the vessel. To this 
worm-wheel a hollow trunnion is attached, which 
supports the vessel at that end. The object of the 
bosses and hollow trunnion is to provide for a cir- 
culation of air, which will prevent the overheat- 
ing of the journal. | 


— .. — 


A Locomotive Fire- engine. 


THE Illinois Central Railroad have recently de- 
veloped a novel fire-engine. Mr. S. J. Hayes, Super- 
intendent of Machinery, with the aid of a Knowles 
force- pump, size A," has turned out a locomotive 
which is a complete fire-engine on rails. This is to be 

kept fired up day and night, with two sets of hands. 
The force-pump is located on the top of the boiler, 
mid-way between the dome and the smoke-stack, 
and worked with steam from the locomotive. The 
tender, besides fuel, contains several hundred feet 
of supply and suction hose. Water will be obtained 
from hydrants, or from the lake, the latter being 
accessible by numerous side tracks. The cost of 
adding the force-pump to the locomotive was only 
about $700, while a steam fire-engine of equal 
power would cost nearly $3,000. Upon thorough 
testing it proves acomplete success. The engineer 
and firemen are- being drilled in their fire duties. 

With this engine always ready, the company will 
_be less apprehensive of danger by fire. The yard- 

men, a number of whom are constantly on duty, will 

be drilled to “light up” hose, handle the pipe, etc. 

This step, it is said, was prompted partly by the 
refusal of insurance companies to insure certain 
portions of the railroad company's property, but as 
much, perhaps, by a want of confidence on the part 
of the latter in the infallibility of the former, espe- 
cially since the lessons taught by our recent great 
conflagration. At any rate, it is a wise precaution 

Which provides means for quelling a'fire in its inci- 
` piency, without relying upon and waiting for distant 

engines to come to the rescue. Railway Review. 


Promotion of Manufactures in Maine. 


THE towns and cities of Maine are struggling one 
against the other in exhibitions of enterprise. Ever 
since Portland exempted the capital of new manu- 
facturing establishments from local taxation for a 
term of ten years, the agitation has been spreading 
allover the State. The ball was set rolling there, 
and it has certainly not stopped since. The enter- 
prise of Portland has been improved upon. Where 
Portland only exempted the capital of manufactur- 
ing enterprises for a term of ten years, some cities, 
eager to get ahead in the case, have come forward 
and voted to erect a large building, equip the same 
with steam-power, and then give it, rent and taxes 
free, for a term of ten years to any manufacturer 
who should be acceptable to the authorities. 

Bethel] came forward only a short time since, and 
offered these liberal inducements to manufacturers, 
and now there is still another. Buckfield, at a 
recent meeting, considered the proposition of a 
Stoneham shoe manufacturer to locate there, pro- 
vided the town would exempt his factory from tax- 
ation for a term of ten years, and give him a factory 
and power rent free for & similar period, and after 
a short discussion the proposition was accepted. 
The building will beat once provided, and the town 
is guaranteed an annual product of $75,000 to 
$100,000 worth of gooda. 
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Coal in England. 


THE land-owners of Mid.15:la:d have been 
thrown into ecstasies by digcoveriu;z veins of coa". 
iron. During the early part of the crniury, 1): 
North of England was the only important coal. 
field. Then the Staffordshire (midland) fields began 
to grow in importance. Coal is now worked over 
a large part of that county. In 1807 there were 
117 collieries in operation in the north of that 
county, and 572 in South Staffordshire and Wor- 
cestershire. In that year these mines produced 
thirteen million tuns. In South Wales the increase 
in the production of coal has been yet more remark- 
able. Uptothe beginning of this century, a Welsh 
squire was another name fora poor gentleman. It 
means something very different now. Coal ‘has 
changed all that.” There are numbers of proprie- 
tors in Glamorganshire especially, where land has 
quintupled in value since 1825. That county now 
swarms with rich men. Nearly ite whole surface 
rests upon coal strata, and mines are worked almost 
everywhere. There are now more than 250 col- 
lieries against 67 in 1856. It has been the abun- 
dant supply of coal and iron lying adjacent in this 
county that has made the Marquis of Bute, its 
principal land-owner, a millionaire. In 1866, 
368,692 tuns of iron were raised here. At the 
Dowlais works there were in operation the same 
year 10 blast-furnaces, 150 puddling furnaces, and 
13 rolling mills. 

The most notable coal and iron finds of recent 
years have been in the midland counties of Notting. 
bam and Northamptonshire. The yields in the 
former county have increased enormously since 
1860. At the end of 1867 there were twenty-four 
collieries in operation, and the quantity obtained was 
1,575,000 tuns. In some places the fortunate owners 
have been literally“ coaled out of their ancient 
manor-houses, being compelled to abandon what 
becomes the centreof a mining district. This hap- 
pened to Lord Dartmouth, in Staffordshire, and 
seems likely to be the fate of many owners of great 
places. At Lambton Castle, the residence of Lord 
Durham, the foundations have been built up be- 
neath with solid masonry, at an immense expense. 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s magnificent seat near Rotheram, 


in Yorkshire, and Lord Mexborough’s, near Leeds, 
have become the centres of a colliery system, and 
will probably, in another quarter of a century, be 
in anything but an agreeable neighborhood. 

Quite recently a new coal-field has been opened 
in Nottinghamshire, about four miles from the 
great manufacturing borough of Nottingham. The 
late Sir Robert Clifton, in defiance of all mineral- 
ogical engineers, opened a shaft which is now 
yielding six hundred tuns a day, and a shaft at 
Hucknall Torkard—in whose little tumble-down 
church Byron’s remains rest—sends up double that 
quantity daily. With such encouragement, it is not 
wonderful that Nottinghamshire land-owners are 
seized with a shaft-sinking mania. Meanwhile, we 
hope that neither tall chimneys nor indications of 
* puddling" will arise within view of Newstead 
Abbey. The present generation, at all events, need 
have no anxiety about the supply of coal, for it is 
pretty obvious that if one door shuts another opens. 
— New York Times. 
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The London Exposition. 

THE second of the annual dispays of art and art 
manufactures will be made in London this year. 
These annual exhibitions differ from those which 
preceded them, inasmuch as the commissioners, 
instead of inviting contributions of all kinds of 
art-industry, select certain great classes of manu- 
facture and exclude all besides. It is calculated 
that by this means each manufacturing interest 
will be fully exhibited once in every ten years. 
Tac fae arts, pictures, and sculpture are always 
r. pre ented; but the present year the great fea- 
ture of the exhibition will be cotton in all its 
grades and modes of manufacture. 


— . — 


The Oxyhydric Light. 

THE oxyhydric light has not proved a success 
in Paris, and it has been discontinued in the pub- 
lic lamps on the Boulevard des Italiens. It is 
not generally known that a carbureting apparatus 
is always employed in conjunction with the oxy- 
gen, which adds to the complication of the appara- 
tus as well as the cost of the light. There are but 
few, remarks Le Gaz, who will consent to have 
installed in their houses two meters, two regulat- 
ors, a carbureter, and two distinct systems of pipes. 
For this reason alone the system was certain fo 
fail, even if the alleged economy were proved, 
which has never been the case. 


gga 
Preparation of Wood Pulp. 

C. DEMAILLY, of Lille, France, proposes to dis- 
aggregate textile plants and wood for paper- mak. 
ing and other purposes, by means of an apparatus 
described as follows :— 

A sheet-iron or steel boiler closed at the top by 
& lid and capable of bearing a pressure of 20 atmo- 
spheres; the bottom receives the ends of semi- 
spiral pipes penetrating tlie interior a little below 
the level of the alkaline liquor, which immerses 
the wood or plants. The boiler is fixed in mason- 
ry in a particular manner, and combustion is in- 
duced by a jet of steam through a pipe and tap. 
The wood is cut into lengths and placed in a re- 
ceiver, and the liquor is poured on, the strength 
varying from 8? to 10° Beaumé for wood, and 2 to 
5 for other substances. The temperature is raised 
from 2009 to 2109 Centigrade in 215 hours by the 
stove, and by pipes in which the alkaline caloric 
currents circulate continually. At the end the 
steam and liquor are evacuated by a cock; and 
after bleaching, the fibrous and textile matters 
are fit to be spun or made into paper. 
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TWITCHELL’S PATENT 
b.~». LATOR. 


THE engravings herewith presented, a perspec- 
tive view and vertical transverse section respec- 
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gunpowder being introduced, as it is found that 
this substance not only makes the fuse more cer- 
tain in firing, but also has the peculiar effect of 
making the explosion of the charge of gunpowder 


tively, illustrate an improved device designed to or gun-cotton into which it is inserted much more 


regulate the draft in stoves and ranges, and also 
to insure, to the greatest degree practicable, 
the utilization of the heat from the gaseous 
products of combustion. It was patented Feb- 
ruary 7, 1871, and it was claimed for it that, 
while by its use perfect control of the heat 
and the preservation of the fire during the 
night are provided for, an economy of one- 
third of the fuel is obtained. 

The apparatus comprises two concentric 
sheet-iron shells filled in between with lumps 
of solid material, preferably with hard coal. 
There are two dampers suitably arranged, as 
indicated in the cut. When both of these 
dampers are open, the gaseous products from 
the fire pass through the central part of the 
device direct tothe chimney. When the low- 
ermost one is opened and the upper closed, 
the hot gases pass in the direction shown by 
the arrows, through slots formed in the inner- 
most shell previously mentioned, and then 
through the interstices between the material 
placed in the annular space between the two 
shells. This material, by retarding the ve- 
locity with which the gases pass toward the 
chimney, thereby renders the same less sensi- 
tive to the action of external winds, currents, 
etc., than is found to be the case where they 
are conducted directly to their outlet, the 
draft being of course rendered much more 
steady and uniform. The coal or other hard 
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powerful in character than when the fine-grain 
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rubber, and the resistance which it has to overcome 
in doing so causes the sulphide to ignite, so that, 
if the fuse had been introduced into a charge of 
gun-cotton, it would have caused its explosion 
In this form of fuse it is desirable to fill the 
small cavity left by the removal of the rubber 


with the fulminate of mercury, for the ra. 
son before mentioned. 

In Abel's fuse, which is on the game prin. 
ciple as that of Statham, the priming material 
is a composition of subphosphide of copper, 
subsulphide of copper, and chlorate of po. 
ash, mixed very intimately in the proportion 
of ten parts of the first, forty-five of the sec. 
ond, and fifteen of the third. This materi; 
is extremely sensitive in its action. 

Fig. 3 is a representation of one of Abel's 
fuses. It consists of a boxwood head con. 
taining three perforations, one passing down. 
wards through the centre, and two othen 
which are parallel to each other on euch side 
of the central one and at right angles to it 
Through the center hole two wires, insulated 
side by side, are passed, a sufficient length 
being allowed to project through the top of 
the fuse-head, so that the gutta-percha can be 
stripped off for about one and a half inches. 
These bare ends of the wires are then pressed 
into slight grooves cut in the fusehead, and 
the extremity of each is passed into one of 
the horizontal perforations, and there fixed 
by introducing a tightly fitting piece of cop. 
per tube, so that the wire is firmly jammed 
between the surface of the copper tube and 
the wood. Into these tubes the ends of the con- 
ducting wires are passed and fixed by forcing 


lump material through which the gases pass of | gunpowder alone is in contact with the platinum a short pin copper wire into the holes. The extrem. 
course absorbs heat therefrom, and this heat being | wire. ity of the double-covered wire, which projects a 
radiated from the apparatus utilizes to a propor-] Fig. 2 is one description of fuse of the second short distance from the bottom of the fuse head, 
tionate degree heat that would otherwise be lost.|type: it is known as Statham's fuse. It owes its | is cut to & clean sectional surface, care being taken 
For further information parties may address S. H. | property to the fact that, when & copper wire has that the extremities of the wires are not pressed 


Twitchell, 27 Bedford Avenue, Williams- 
burg, N. Y., whose advertisement appears 
in another column. 
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ELECTRICAL FUSES. 
ROBERT SABINE, C.E. 


THERE are two descriptions of electrical 
fuses in general use for firing mines, torpedoes, etc. 
First, those in which heating power necessary to fire 
a charge is produced by the passage of an electric 
current through & fine wire, usually of platinum ; 
and secondly, fuses in which the heating 
power is produced by the passage of electrici- 
ty through a chemical mixture rendered con. 
ducting by the admixture with it of a salt of 
copper. Fig. 1 represents a form of fuse of 
the first description. It consists of two gut- 
ta-percha-covered copper wires of about 
No. 16 B.W.G. twisted together; two of the 
ends side by side are stripped of their gutta-per- 
cha for a short distance, and a fine platinum 
wire is soldered between them. These ends, with 
the platinum wire attached, are then enclosed in 
a short piece of gutta-percha tubing, one end of 
which is melted ou to the gutta-percha covering 
of the copper wires, the other end being closed, 
when the fuse is charged, with a gutta-percha 
plug, so that the whole forms a water-tight recep- 
tacle. This receptacle is filled with fine-grain gun- 
powder, which becomes ignited when a current 
sufficiently strong to heat the thin platinum wire 
red-hot is sent through the conducting wires. It 
is better that the platinum wire itself should be 
coated with fulminate of mercury previous to the 
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into contact by the operation. Over the 
end of this double wire a little tinfoil 
cap is fitted, a small quantity of the prim. 
ing composition, b, having been previously 
introduced. The cap is firmly pressed on, 
so that the composition is slightly com- 
pressed and kept in close contact with the 
ends of the wires. When the fuse is re. 


been covered with vulcanized india-rubber for|quired for use, a paper case, filled with fine. 
some time, the surface of the rubber in contact grained gunpowder, is fitted tightly over the 
with the wire becomes covered with a layer of | shoylder, e, and they are fixed with twine. The 


sulphide of copper, which is a moderately good 
42 7 8. 2 


conductor of electricity. The way in which this 
property is taken advantage of is as follows: — A 
piece of vulcanized india-rubber- covered wire is 
twisted together so as to form a small loop at the 
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bend (Fig. 2). A small piece of the india-rubber 
is removed so as to expose the copper wire, and 
the wire is interrupted, as shown at a. If a cur- 
rent of electricity of sufficient intensity is caused 
to circulate through the wire, it will at the break 
pass through the sulphide of copper adhering to the 


' action of the fuse is the same as that of Stat 


ham ; the electricity, in passing from one wire 
to the other through the composition, heats 
it, and causes its ignition, which in tum 
communicates itself to the gunpowder, and 
thence to the charge into which it is in 
serted. 

The advantages of the platinum wire fuses 
are: great facilities and safety in testing the condi- 
tion of the electrical circuits; they can be stored 
for any length of time in any climate without 
deterioration; they can be improvised with great 
facility, the materials of which they are con- 
structed being extremely simple; there is no 
necessity for & high degree of insulation in the 
electric cable, indeed a fuse of this description 
may be fired without difficulty with one or two 
feet of the conducting-wire stripped of its inst. 
lating covering. The great difficulty in the use 
of the platinum wire fuse is in the voltaic battery 
which must necessarily be employed with it. 0n 
behalf of the second kind of fuse—the tension - 
fuse, as it is called—its great advantage is that it 
can be fired by means of frictional electricity, o 
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battery, readily fires an Abel fuse. 


— > 4 — 
THE PRESERVATION OF TIMBER.: 
BY RICHARD H. BUEL, C.E. 
(Concluded from page 291.) 


BETHEL’S process, patented in 1838, for the intro- 
duction of bituminous or creosotic liquors, such as 
oil of tar or pyrolignite of iron, into the pores of 
the wood, by exhaustion and pressure, has been 
It 
has been introduced into nearly all of the countries 
of Europe, and has received favorable reports from 
The preparation 
usually employed is the product obtained from the 
distillation of coal-tar, at a temperature of from 
400° to 700° Fahr. It appears to act by coagulating 
the albumen of the wood, and by covering the 
fibrous mass to preserve it from contact with 
Creosoted sleepers have been 


very successful in a commercial point of view. 


many government commissions. 


destroying agents. 
employed on nearly all the railroads in England 


and Germany, and on many in France. Of course, 


as the creosote is more liable to change on expo- 


sure than the woody fiber, wood impregnated with 
this substance cannot be said to be imperishable, 


but instances are given in which railroad sleepers 
in Belyium have been used in exposed situations 
for more than twenty-five years. Prof. Rottier, of 
Germany, made some tests, a few years ago, to 
determine the preservative qualities of the different 
products of coal-tar. He found that the lighter 
oils, containing carbolic acid, aniline, and the 
naphthalized oils, afforded little protection to 
organic matter on exposure to the atmosphere, 
while the green fluorescent given off at from 527° 
to 608° Fahr. gave quite favorable results. The use 
of creosoted sleepers has been discontinued within 
the last few years on several of the railroads in 
England. It is stated that the sleepers are sub- 
jected to a smashing force, which is more destruc- 
tive than the rot, so that prepared sleepers do not 
last much longer than those of the less expensive 
unseasoned material. The Midland R. R. Co. 
report that unprepared sleepers on their road last 
from fourteen to sixteen years, and that creosoted 
sleepers must be renewed at least every twenty 
years; so that as the unprepared sleeper costs 
23. Od, and the price of creosoting is 18., which, 
compounded for fourteen years, is 28., it is cheaper 
to renew the unprepared sleepers as it becomes 
necessary. The fact of the matter probably is 
that the timber used is of such good quality 
that it does not pay to attempt to preserve it, since 
in our country sleepers are renewed on an average 
every seven years. This was stated to be the 


average duration of sleepera on the Belgien rail- 
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by & magneto-induction apparatus, and by any 
form of voltaic battery. An ordinary medical 
megneto-shock machine, or a Pulvermacher chain. 
High tension 
electricity, as produced from a magneto-induction 
or frictional machine, is inadmissible when it is 
necessary to use cables with two or more wires in 
each, or when two distinct cables run side by side 
for any considerable distance; as & current sent 
through one wire would, by induction, cause a 
current to circulate in the wire running parallel 
toit, and would cause the fus» in communication 
with it to fire also, although not intended to do so. 
Even when two cables running parallel to one 
another for half a mile are separated by a distance 
of twenty feet, a cutrent passing through one 
wil induce a current in the other sufficiently 
strong to fire a tension-fuse.— Mechanic's Magazine. 


five years. 


tion, possess great durability. 


ed. 


cedar, is very slow to decay. 


into the pores, after first expelling the sap. 


complish this, his process is one of great value. 


tus, time, and labor required. 


liar interest. 


lows :— 


point of the stem, if we are careful to furnish suf. 
ficient quantity of the liquid. 


“ Thus, in six days, in the month of September, 
a poplar tree, ninety feet in height and fifteen 
inches in diameter, the foot of which was im- 
mersed only eight inches into the pyrolignite of 
iron, at the temperature or 56° Fahr., absorbed the 
enormous quantity of three and a half cubic feet.” 


Dr. Boucherie ordinarily employed the impure 
pyrolignite of iron, because it is cheap, its acid is 


non-corrosive, it unites with all organic matters, 


forming insoluble compounds, and it contains a 
large amount of creosote. 

Finding it inconvenient to maintain the tree in 
& vertical position during the process of impregna- 
tion, it was laid horizontally, and the operation 
was conducted as well as before. Dr. Boucherie 
also ascertained that a growing tree would absorb 
the preparation in all the sap-vessels that were 
opened for its admittance, and he impregnated 
growing trees in the following manner :—A three. 
quarter inch hole was bored in the tree, near the 
ground, and, by means of a small saw, a cut was 
made perpendicular to the trunk, leaving only 
enough uncut to keep the tree from falling. All 
the open parts were then closed with a tarred 
cloth, except a hole for the admission of a pipe 
from the tank which contained the preparation. 

It was found that autumn was the best time for 
the impregnation of the timber, whether growing 
or felled, and that, if a tree was cut down, it must 
be treated within ten days. Most of the branches 
could be removed without affecting the result, but 


ways, and it was considered that a great saving 
was effected by introducing Bethel’s process, the 
prepared timber lasting from twenty to twenty. 
It should be.remarked that there are 
some kinds of wood which, without any prepara- 
The heart-wood, 
containing less soluble matter than the alburnums, 
i8 not so liable to decay—trees of close texture, for 
the same reason, are more durable than others. 
The older trees are far more durable than those of 
younger growth, betause the sap ceases its active 
circulation in the heart, and the pores of the wood 
are filled up with resinous matter, which, though 
less durable than cellulose, is not readily decompos- 
We have examples of such trees in this 
country. The heart of what is known as “ first- 
growth” timber, of pitch pine, cypress, and 
A patent was 
issued a few years since to T. W. Heinemann for 
a method of preserving timber by injecting resin 
It 
seems doubtful, however, whether by exhaustion 
and pressure the sap can be expelled, though there 
is no doubt that, if the inventor actually does ac- 


In all the methods yet mentioned for impregnat- 
ing timber with preservative solutions, the expense 
of the process is greatly increased by the appara- 
Dr. Boucherie’s 
method, patented in 1839, accomplishes this result 
by simpler means, and possesses features of pecu- 
His claim is not for the solution to 
be employed, but for the manner of introducing it 
into the wood. He describes his process as fol- 


“ It occurred to me that the force which caused 
the circulation during the life of the tree might 
continue after it was felled, and I found that, if we 
cut a tree of great height, and immerse the foot of 
it within a certain time in a saline solution, whe- 
ther weak or concentrated, a strong absorption is 
exercised by the tree upon the liquid, which thus 
penetrates the tissue, and soon reaches the highest 
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it was necessary to retain the terminal fo- 
liage. 

A simple mode of impregnating wood cut in 
winter, and short pieces cut at any season, was 
discovered by Dr. Boucherie. This was done by 
fixing the log in a vertical position, and applying a 
waterproof bag containing the mixture to the top. 
The sap was thus forced out, and its place occu- 
pied by the solution. The s&me method could be 
applied, using water in the bag at the top, to 
merely wash out the soluble matters, without in- 
troducing any preserving mixture. 

It was found that the hardness of wood was 
greatly increased by impregnation with the pyro- 
lignite of iron, and the next point to which Dr. 
Boucherie turned his attention was the means of 
preserving the flexibility and elasticity of the 
material. Generally speaking, these qualities of 
wood depend upon the amount of moisture it con- 
tains, and it has been observed that, in the more 
advanced stages of the process of air-seasoning, 
the liability to crack is greatly increased. "This 
suggested the introduction of & deliquescent salt, 
after expelling the albuminous matter of the sap, 
and a cheap material was found in the mother- 
waters of salt marshes, which contain deliques- 
cent chlorides. This experiment proved very 
successful. Some pyrolignite of iron was 
also added to protect the woody fiber from the 
action of any albumen that might remain in the 
sap-vessels. This treatment rendered the wood 
much less inflammable, as shown by experi- 
ment. 

In 1850, the French Government appointed a 
Commission of Engineers to report on the merits 
of Dr. Boucherie’s invention, and another in 1852. 
Their investigations and experimenta confirmed 
all that was claimed by the inventor, and he re- 
ceived from the French Government the rare dis- 
tinction of the large gold medal of honor. 

In 1846, eighty thousand prepared sleepers were 
laid down on the Northern Railway of France, and 
were examined from year to year. In 1855 some 
of them were taken up to be shown in the Exposi- 
tion, and were found to be unaltered. The invent- 
or, after being honored by the Government, as 
stated above, gave his discovery to the world, and 
the process has been. largely used on the railways 
in France, and to some extent in England. Its 
great merit is, of course, its cheapness ; and it was 
stated in the report of the French engineers that 
the cost of preparing railway sleepers was less than 
three cents per cubic foot. 

Besides the rot, timber in certain situations is 
exposed to the attacks of insecte—to the white ant 
in tropical countries, and the teredo navalis and the 
limnoria terebrans in water. Mr. R. Stevenson 
made some experiments at Bell Rock, in England, 
commencing in 1814, and extending over a period 
of thirteen years, in regard to the ravages of the 
limnoria terebrans. This insect excavates a cylin- 
drical hole in the wood for its dwelling, and pro- 
pagates very rapidly, so that in a few years the 
timber is rendered useless. Mr. Stevenson experi- 
mented with & great variety of woods, both unpre- 
pared and kyanized, and it was found that the 
kyanizing process afforded but little protection, 
the compound probably washing out. Green-heart, 
from Demerara and Brazil, beef-wood, an Austra- 
lian tree, and bullet-tree, from the West Indies, 
were not attacked by the limnoria in thirteen 


years, while all the other varieties of wood be- 
came worm.eaten in periods renging from eight 


months to four years. Creosoted timber was not 


tried in these experiments, but it is now employed 
for harbor works in England, and seems generally 
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to repel the teredo navalis and the limnoria tere- 
brans, though some few instances have been given 
in which creosoted piles have become worm-eaten. 
More experiments on the subject seem desir- 
able. 

The white ant of tropical countries enters the 
wood and lives in and on it, so that in a few years 
the whole interior is reduced to powder. Uppre- 
pared railway sleepers in India have to be renewed 
every five yeurs, and the creosoted timber does not 
last much longer. Green-heart is not attacked by 
the white ant, and there are some aromatic trees 
which are exempt—but they are generally too ex- 
pensive for sleepers—so that railway companies in 
India are giving up wood altogether in the con- 
struction of their roads. It is supposed by some 
that wood from which the sap has been expelled 
will afford no nourishment to insects, and this 
seems plausible when we observe that those woods 
which have the closest texture, or contain but 
little sap, are least subject to attack. The aro- 
matic woods, also, are free from the ravages of the 
insect, so that the problem of preserving the tim- 
ber from destruction in this way would not seem 
to be an impossible one. The whole subject is de- 
serving of a thorough investigation. 

I have thus given brief descriptions of the 
principal methods that have been proposed for 
rendering timber more durable. They have found 
their principal application in railway structures 
and harbor works, and have been but sparingly 
employed in ship-building and general construc- 
tion. For ships, most of the methods proposed 
have many objections—salt, lime, and the metallic 
salts causing dampness and corroding the iron- 
work, while the odor of creosote will probably 
prevent its extensive use for this purpose. 
The principal reliance in preparing ship-tim- 
ber, where wooden vessels are still constructed, 
is upon air or water seasonings, and by careful 
use of these means the durability of the 
wood may be considerably increased. The im- 
portance of using every endeavor to render our 
wooden structures more permanent does not seem 
to excite the attention it deserves. Our timbered 
lands are as yet 80 extensive that it is hard to in- 
duce people to prepare for a famine. It is aston- 
ishing, when we consider the great influence the 
disappearance of our forests has upon the country, 
that scarcely an attempt is made to remedy the 
evil. The public is, unfortunately, little wiser for 
the experiments of railroad companies, some of 
which adopt and continue the use of preservative me- 
thods, while others abandonthem after a short trial. 
A subject so important as this might well receive 
attention from the General Government. In Europe, 
the rapid disappearance of the timbered lands in- 
duced careful investigations and experiments. More 
than forty years ago, the rapid decrease of the live- 
oak timber in the United States called into exist- 
ence laws for its protection. 1t will be scarcely 
wise to wait until the near approach of a timber 
famineto provide remedies which become more dith- 
cult and expensive the longer they are delayed. 
The Commissioner of Agriculture presents these 
considerations so forcibly that an extract from his 
remarks may form a fitting conclusion to this 
paper: 

“There are few subjects so connected with the 
wants of society, the general health of the people, 
the salubrity of our climate, the production of our 
soil, and the increase of our national wealth, as 
our forests, and yet no interest has received so 
little attention at the hands of the people, and en- 
joyed so little of fostering protection from the 
Government." 


American Oysters. 

THE trade in oystersin the United States affords 
employment during all the year, in the taking of 
seedlings, transplanting, growing, catching, ship- 
ping, and wholesale and retail departments, to 
more than 300,000 men, women, and children. 

The centres of the trade are New York, Balti- 
more, Norfolk, and Fair Haven. Baltimore is the 
chief of the kegging and canning depots; but 
there are also vast quantities opened, kegged, and 
canned at Fair Haven, Conn., and other favored lo- 
calities. We have, says the New York Times, well 
authenticated figures from Baltimore showing that 
in that city alone more than 5,000 men, women, and 
children are regularly engaged in opening oys- 
ters; and in opening, packing, and the shipping 
trade generally, more than 15.000 are employed. 
This is much the largest gathering of “ oyster 
people" anywhere known in the packing and 
suipping departments; for, while there are a very 
much larger number engaged in supplying, open- 
ing, and serving New York, they are mainly en- 
gaged in the retail trade, a vast number of whom 
simply open and prepare them for use in the thou- 
sands of saloons in which oysters are a prominent 
feature on the bill of fare. 

The oyster statistica of Baltimore show that 
there are thirty extensive packing-houses there, 
in which 4,500 men and women are engaged in 
opening oysters for the kegs and cans. An eati- 
mate of the average during four years shows that 
6,945,000 bushels were disposed of yearly in the 
shell, wholly in addition to the enormous quanti- 
ties kegged and canned. Of these an average of 
4,880,000 bushels were brought from the Maryland 
shores, and 2,065,000 from those of Virginia. 

Of the above quantity, an average of 1,050,000 
bushels came to New York ; 400,000 bushels went 
to Philadelphia ; 350,000 to Boston ; and 700,000 to 
Fair Haven, Conn. The same reliable authority 
declares that to dredge and prepare this vast 
quantity for shipment employed 1,000 vessels, 
averaging fifty tuns burden, and also 1,500 canoes. 
Added to these statistics we have, though not re. 
cently, given statistics of the average annual 
trade of Chesapeake Bay, which place the money 
value of the business at $20,000,000 per year. 
This estimate was made before the commencement 
of the war, &nd since its close the declaration is 
that the trade soon recovered former dimensions, 
and has since been increasing yearly. 

The New Jersey shore trade employs about 600 
vessels yearly, with the requisite number of men 
and boys, and the packing business alone of Fair 
Haven has a capital of $1,000,000. It employs 
1,500 persons, and the yearly average of kegs and 
cans packed is 1,000,000 kegs and 500,000 cans. 
During past years an average of twenty-six vessels 
have been engaged in c rrying oysters from the 
Maryland and Virginia shores to plant at Fair 
Haven, and these, when opened, average a meas- 
urement equal to 2,640,000 quarts. Besides these 
there are numerous other sea-boards of the coun- 
try at which, in the aggregate, very large quanti- 
ties of oysters are taken, from which the adjacent 
inland populations are served. 


— — 


Cocoarnut Oil. 

RESIDENTS of temperate zones have no realization 
of the immense importance of the cocoa-nut in coun- 
tries where the tree abounds. It yields a delicious 
food, & nutritious drink, a rich oil, and fibers 
which are manufactured into thread, twine, ropes, 
and all kinds of strong useful cordage. 

Boiling the pulp breaks open the cells. As the 
oilis liberated, it rises to be skimmed off. A few 


years ago the Dutch government ordered a census 
of the cocoa-nut trees in Java and Madeira, which | 
footed up twenty millions, being an average of 
three to every native inhabitant. 

Vast quantities of the oil are burned in lamps 
throughout the whole Indian Archipelago. A 
tumbler half filled with water has oil poured 
into the brim. Two lighted sticks are the wicks, 
which burn brilliantly. Every native glories in 
a display of lamps in the house and about the 
grounds at the approach of night. 

When first taken out of the boiling pot, the oil has | 
a rich flavor, but soon becomes rancid. So copious | 
is the supply, however, it can always be had fresh ' 
and sweet for the table. Like olive oil in Syria, 
it is butter, lard, or oil, according to circumstances, | 
in cookery. Soap is made with it, lamps supplied, | 
leather dressed, and cosmetics are fabricated for 
beautifying the homely faces of women. 

— d ———— 
Best Timber for Cars. 

SAYS a correspondent of the Car Builder :— My 
impression is that for car-building oak should be 
discarded altogether, and pine substituted in its 
stead. This impression is based upon the fact that, 
in my own experience, I have always found tha 
pine lasts longer than oak, and is generally more 
reliable in every way. Oak of the very beet quality 
invariably gets short in the grain after being cut, 
even when kept close and dry, and is therefore very 
liable to break. Ordinary fresh pine, dry and free 
from snap-wood, has been uncovered after the lapse 
of centuries, and found to be as good as whenit 
was first cut, if not, in many instances, stronger 
and better. Our oak and pine of native American 
growth, when placed together for comparison as to 
durability, show the following results, namely : that 
the oak does not rot, but gets weak and brittle, 
while the pine gets tougher and stronger the longer 
it stands, and from its lightness and great capacity 
of tension would seem to be the most suitable of 
all timbers for the purpose of car construction. In 
view of the rapid extension of our railways, and 
the corresponding increase of rolling stock required 
for their equipment, this is a subject deserving of 
more attention than it has received. 


Practice Makes Perfect. 

Mn. BESSEMER, giving evidence before a con. 
mittee of the Society of Arts, the other day, said :— 
“I have observed the sleight.of. hand that men 
acquire in various mechanical arts where they 
have a certain thing to do and that only ; and it 
is really marvelous how, in three or four weeks, a 
man will do with ease what would have been pre 
nounced an utter impossibility. Take, for example, 
the forging of steel. A man will take a bar of 
steel, which has to be forged into an octagon shape, 
and he will pass it under a heavy hammer, striking 
about 300 blows a minute, and will turn it exactly 
one-eighth of a revolution at each stroke, and the 
whole of the bar is forged with the greatest ex- 
actitude, though he has to alter the angle every 
300th part of a minute." 

——>o4¢——- 

A COMPANY has been formed in New York City 
to proceed to the diamond fields of South Africa. 
They have purchased a fine clipper bark, and 
calculate to provision her for six months. The 
shares are limited to one hundred, at $300 each. 
Most of the shares have been taken, and the com- 
pany will be off at an early day. The agente of 
the company are Elisha Crowell & Co., No. 8 Coen- 
ties Slip, an old-established house, which is 4 
guarantee that the enterprise will be carried out 
guccessfully. 
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Illumination in Warfare. 


AMONG the various devices employed in war is 
that of casting astrong light on an enemy’s position 
at night, so as to enable a fire to be directed on to 
When it is remembered that not only may 
night attacks and surprises be attempted, but that 
in the ordinary course of things trenches are dug, 
saps pushed forward, and batteries armed at night, 
it will be seen how valuable would be a really 
effectual method of illuminating a distant point. 
Various means have been attempted to carry out 
The first idea was to project a mass 
of brightly burning composition among the enemy 
in the form of what is termed a ground light ball ; 
then came the conception of a light floating over- 
head and casting its bright beams downwards; and 
finally, that of a fixed light burning steadily, whose 
rays could be reflected by means of a parabolic 


it. 


this object. 


mirror on to the desired spot. 


Ground light balls seem to have been employed 
in war for centuries; it is difficult to trace their 
origin, from the circumstance that, light and heat 
being generally strongly evolved by the same com- 
positions, illuminating and incendiary projectiles 
were hardly distinguished apart. In fact, the very 
name of ‘‘ carcass,” now given to the latter class, 
appears to have been originally the designation of 


the former. The present service ground light ball 


consists of a mass of inflammable composition made 
up in the form of a short cylinder with hemisphe- 


rical ends within a frame of hoop iron; the com- 
position, which consists of a mixture of sulphur, 
saltpeter, resin, and linseed oil, is covered with 
canvas, and woolded round the cylindrical part 
with cord ; the base end in all cases (and in large 
calibers the front end also) is protected by an iron 
cup, the larger ones having also lugs in front for 
lifting the projectile. We have noticed that the 
light ball we have just described was formerly 
termed a carcass; to most of us the name is un- 
meaning enough, but it has been suggested that 
the oldest inhabitant may remember bodies hung 
in chains from the gibbets that still linger on some 
of our hill-sides, that bore no slight resemblance'to 
actual carcasses, reduced by the attacks of ravens 
and the work of time to mere black trunks, smeared 
with tar and bound in iron bands, so that they 
swung in the breeze long enough to connect their 
name with an appearance very similar to that of 
the light ball. 


Far from there being anything remarkably good 
about the present pattern of ground light ball, it 
is so faulty that the fact that it has not been im- 
proved on must be attributed to a conviction in the 
minds of the authorities that the day for such pro- 
jectiles has gone by. Its elongated form is quite 
unsuited to smooth-bored ordnance, for, having no 
rotation to steady it, it turns over and over in 
flight and carries very inaccurately ; it is fragile, 
and can only bear a small firing charge. The com- 
position is by no means the ene that gives the most 
brilliant light, and it possesses, in common with 
other ground light balls, the disadvantage of being 
liable to be smothered down, while at best it can 
but light a very limited area of ground. When we 
enumerate the liability to be tampered with among 
the faults of the service ground light ball, we 
would notice that it is without any means of self- 
protection whatever; so that in Woolwich marshes 
the men under instruction carry burning light balls 
on spades, put them in buckets of water and the 
like, and, in fact, treat them as incapable of caus- 
ing serious injury to any one. This is not the case 
with all ground light balls. At Malta, not many 
years since, some old light balls of unknown pattern 


of completion. 
er and the Devastation, are of 4,400 tuns burthen, 
and the other, the Fury, is of 5,000 tuns. Each of 
these vessels will be provided with four of the 
39-tun guns, which they will carry in two turrets, 
two guns being placed in each turret side by side. 


encourage the general public. 


burn many seconds longer on dry land. 


used in war either in the Crimea or elsewhere. 
may be described as follows:—A hemispherical 


mass of light composition consisting of saltpeter, 
sulphur, and red orpiment, is incased in tinned 
iron, and attached by means of three stout chains 
and six cords to the seams of a large calico para- 


chute, which is itself folded and forced by hydraulic 
pressure into a tinned iron case approaching the 
form of a hemisphere, fitting on to that containing 
the light, so as to form a complete sphere, except 
that what we may term the upper pole has a 
depression on it, and a groove runs in the direction 
of a meridian connecting the poles. A second tinned 
iron case fits over that above mentioned, bushed so 
as to take a fuse opposite the depression in the 
parachute hemisphere ; here is also inserted a little 
quick-match in a shallow bag, forming a bursting 
charge, from which a quick-match leader runs 
round the meridian groove, communicating with 
priming and a fuse in the lower pole of the light 
hemisphere. This projectile is fired from a mortar. 


— 2 -- 


WATER VELOCIPEDE.—A Minnesota genius has 
invented and applied for a patent on a water veloci- 
pede. It is composed of two air-chambers, cylin- 
drical in form, eight feet in length, and about a 
foot in diameter, placed in a parallel position, form. 
ing the boat proper, or so much of it as rests upon 
the water. Serpentine flanges or screws extend 
the full length of each cylinder, and are the pro- 
pellers. On the platform above a one-wheeled 
velocipede is placed, from which, by a system of 
endless chains and mitred gearing, motion is given 
to the cylinders. It is claimed that with one man 
the boat will draw two inches of water, and that it 
can be propelled at the rate of a mile in four 


minutes. 
— pee — 


GREAT BRITISH GUNS.—The thirteen new Eng- 
lish guns of 35 tuns, now completed, are the 
most powerful pieces of ordnance in existence in 
this or any other country. These guns are spe- 
cially intended for the navy, and are to be first 
used in the three large iron-clads now in course 
Two of these ships, the Thunder- 


— .. 


Tue hair ona camel weighs about ten pounds 


and sells for more than $100. 


To remedy the faults in the ground light ball, 
General Boxer proposed to fire a light carrying a 
parachute, formed to open out and suspend it in 
the air for a time, so as to illuminate a large extent 
of ground. Sir William Congreve had proposed a 
light similarly suspended from a parachute, which 
he fired into the air by means of a rocket, but 
which appears never to have been adopted. The 
Boxer parachute light was approved for the service 
in 1850, but it does not appear to have been actually 
It 


were ordered to be burnt to add to the effect of a 
display of fireworks and lights, when it was found, 
on the ball first lit coming near the end of its time 
of burning, that it possessed a source of interest 
quite unlooked for, in the shape of a small shell, 
which concluded the performance by bursting, 
being no doubt designed to prevent interference on 
the part of the enemy, but hardly calculated to 
Happily, the sea 
being at hand, no other light ball was allowed to 


A WHITE cedar log,in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion, was found at a depth of thirty-six feet by a 
well digger at Delavan, Ill., a few days since. 


LEAVENWORTH, Kansas, celebrated the com- 
pletion of its new bridge over the Missouri with 
great enthusiasm on the 18th of April, there being 
speeches, music, processions, and a crowd in at- 
tendance estimated at 20,000 persons. 


COAL-OIL vs. SHAD.—Since the introduction of 
coal-oil refineries along the Schuylkill and Del- 
aware, the original fine flavor of the shad caught 
in these rivers has been materially injured, par- 
taking of the rather unpalatable taste of kerosene. 


A MISCHIEVOUS muskrat bored a hole through 
the dam at the trout-pond of Messrs. Jewett & 
Co., in Fitchburg, Mass., a few days since, and 
let some eight hundred pounds of fine trout into 
the brook below. For several days there was good 
fishing between the pond and the Nashua River, a 
distance of about half a mile. 


METAL MARKET, a 


[ Corrected weekly for the ** American Artisan."] 


New Tonk City, Saturday, May 11, 1872. 


COPPER. 
Duty: Pig and Bar 5c. and Sheathing 4c. per lb. 


c ² AAA $— 40 G — — 
Sheathing, new (suits), per Io — — (à — 46 
/ AAA A“ —— (à — 36 
Shesthing, YelloW.. Vo ccsesvatexsssexsa —— G — 30 
FN Rida —— — Ä —— G — — 
—B.. . T ETT TETTE EM — 32 ($ — 48 } 


IRON. 


Duty: Bars 1 @ 1c. per lb. ; R. R. 70c. per 100; Boiler and 
plate, 1}gc. per Ib.; Band, Hoop, and Scroll, 1% @ 1X c. 
per Ib.; Pig, $7 per tun; Sheet, 3c. per lb. 


Pig, English and Scotch, per tun 
Pig, American 


—U—— 2x 


$49 00 @ 55 00 
48 00 57 00 


N — — G 105 00 

Bar, Swedish, assorted grades 85 00 @ 100 00 

Sheet, Kussis, per 1l0 .... — — (à — 18% 

Sheet, Single, D. and T. Common ...... — 604Q — '"X 
LEAD. 

Duty: Pig, $2 per 100 lbs. ; Pipe and Sheet, 215c. per lb. 
„ osi EAEE OEE S E $590 @ 600 
Spanish. gold. iL ocio eso quy sinies 590 @ 600 
Pw ˙ 925 G —— 
Sheet and Pine, nei es. 1000 @ — — 

NAILS. 
Duty: Cut, 1; Wrought, 214 ; Horseshoe, 5 cents per lb. ] 
Cul, per 100 JD. Los es estes ei xo 26 Y nh $575 @ 800 
„„ o eoe P d uR Av aN 723 Q 7% 
SHOT. 
Duty: 234c. per lb. 

Drop and Pk. (cash) per Ibo — — G — 10% 
Buck, comp. (cash )perlb............... — — G — 11X 


SPELTER (ZINN). 
Duty: In Pigs, Bars, and Plates, $1 50 per 10) Ibs. 


87 12% 7 87 
— 7 @ — 11 


TIN (ZINN). 


Duty: Pig, Bars. and Block, 15 per cent. ad val. ; Plates and 
Sheets, 25 per cent. ad val. 


Banca, cash, per Ib., gold............... $— 50 @ — — 
„ Sahu. Seessascasedacsmegia —40 @ —41 
Engilish golli iios ince XR naaa — 40 @ —41 
FD 15 00 @ 16 00 
! 1550 16 60 
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DWYER'S PATENT OIL-CAN. 


THE improvement herewith illustrated relates 
to that class of oil-cans in which the oil is ejected 
by pressure of the thumb upon the bottom, made 
elastic for the purpose. As hitherto constructed, 
such cans have possessed but limited durability, 
inasmuch as the bottom of the device commonly 
became worn or burst long before the body ; and 
inasmuch as the bottom, being soldered fast, 
formed an integral part of the latter, the destruc- 
tion of the bottom caused the loss of the whole ; 
the necessary repair in such case not warranting 
the expense. This is obviated in the improved 
can by making the bottom readily detachable, 
whereby when necessary or desirable it can be 
replaced by another, and as several bottoms can 


be sold with the can the cost of repair is rendered 
extremely slight. The can is of the usual form, 
but provided at its base with an annular base- 
piece, A, of brass or other metal securely soldered 
in place. Formed at the upper edge of this fixed 
ring or base-piece, A, is an internal flange, a, 
below which, on its inner surface, the base-piece is 
screw-threadei for the reception of an annular 
nut, B. A washer of leather or like material is 
laid in contact with the outer surface of the 
flange, a, the elastic bottom, C, is then placed 
with its edge upon the washer just mentioned, 
and a second washer is laid upon the edge of 
the opposite side of the bottom. This done, 
the nut, B, is screwed home, and firmly clamp- 
ing the edge portions of the bottom, together 
with the washers, tightly fixes the bottom in 
position. The nut, B, is, in practice, fitted with 
internal projections whereby it may be easily 
turned. The bottom has the usual swelled or 
bulging contour, and may be fitted with the 
Spring, b, arranged between it and the fixed trans- 
verse bar, c, but this may be dispensed with when 


- 


desired without detriment to the esgential feature 
of the invention. 

This improved oil-can was patented through the 
American Artisan Patent Agency,” April 12, 1870, 
by Mr. P. T. Dwyer, of Elizabethport, N. J., who 
desires to dispose of the entire right to the inven- 
tion. 


upon them serrated jaws, F, which engage the car. 
pet at a proper distance from the edge. 

The jaws being properly placed, and the point 
of the lever, A, being stuck into the floor near 
the washboard as above described, the upper end 
of the lever, A, is pressed in the direction it is de. 
sired to stretch the carpet. The lever, A, carries 
wit it the upper end of the lever, D, which 
causes the lower jaw to advance toward the upper 
one, or, rather, this jaw rests upon the floor while 
the upper jaw, F, is forced down toward it by the 
pressure upon it of the end, G, of the lever, C, upon 
the top of the lever, E. The more the top of the 
lever, A, is pressed, the firmer will be the hold of 
the jaws upon the carpet. 


— . — 
New Modes of Prospecting Mines. 


THE Virginia Enterprise mentions a new mode 
of prospecting, recently adopted in the lower level 
of some of the principal mines on the Comstock 
lode, in which it is desired to keep the condition 
of the ledge from the knowledge of the workmen. 
Heretofore it has been customary to run a drift 
along the vein, and cross-out at intervals for the 
purpose of examination. Of course, with this 
plan, every one gaining admission to the cross-cuts 
could tell exactly how the vein looked, which did 
not suit the managers, who desire to have earlier 
information than the rest of mankind. So they 
have adopted the device of running a drift in the 
country rock, parallel to the vein, and boring 
from thence into the ledge at intervals to deter- 
mine its character and value. 

By the boring-in plan the miners see nothing 
but the borings that come out, and cannot tell 
whether they are in paying or barren rock ; but 
by frequent assays, the superintendents know 
exactly what they are about. It has leaked out 
that one or two leading mines in Gold Hill and 
the same number at Virginia City have thus been 
pretty effectually gauged for long distances on 
from one to three levels. While outsiders have 
been wondering at the great amount of time con- 
sumed in running long drifts parallel to the lead in 
the mines of several companies, and while they 
have been asking themselves why no cross cuts 
were made, the euperintendents have been quietly 
boring into and feeling their way along the vein. 


— — 
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Steel-headed Rails. 


THE steel.headed rails have been found, on 
trial by the engineer of the Reading Railway, to 
separate at the welds to an extent of 25 per cent. 
of the rails laid down. It may be predicted that 
the use of the compound article is likely to be dis- 
continued, especially as tlie price of steel has been 
brought: so near to that of iron.— Am. Railway 
Times. 


— a 
LINDSAY'S CARPET STRETCHER. 


THE severe labor attending the stretching of 
carpets by the hands, unassisted by any artificial 
appliance, is a matter of common experience. 
Most of the implements intended to relieve this 
labor are awkward to manipulate, injurious to the 
texture of the carpets, and so defective in other 
respects a8 to render such & compact, efficient in- 
strument as we herewith illustrate a very desir. 
able improvement. 

This instrument is exceedingly strong, being 
made wholly of iron, and so powerful that the 
thickest and most unyielding carpet can by its 
use be stretched with ease. While holding a car- 
pet with great tenacity, it will not injure the tex- 
ture in the least. It adds to these merita cheap- 
ness and durability. 

In the engraving, A represents a strong lever, 
pointed at the bottom to engage the floor of an 
apartment close to the washboard. To this lever 
is pivoted, at B, the lever, C, the fulcrum of the 
latter being the pivot, B. This pivot joins the 
lever, C, to the lever, D. To the lever, D, is pivot. 
ed the lever E. The levers, D and E, have formed 


On reversing the action of the lever, A, the 
lever, C, presses upon the lever, E, at H, and this, 
together with the reversed action of the lever, D, 
separates the jaws, so that the instrument can be 
placed in position to take a new hold. It will be 
seen that only a single motion is required to cause 
the tool to engage the carpet, and only one to re 
lease it from this engagement, and also that the 
lever, C, partakes of the nature of a link. 

This invention was-patented through “The 
American Artisan Patent Agency," May 14, 1872, 
by James Lindaay, 210 Centre Street, New York, 
who may be addressed for further information. 


WOODEN NAILs.—A writer in the Hub thinks 
that wooden nails will yet come into quite exten- 
sive use, because wood may become so valuable 
that it will not pay to use the material of old pack- 
ing-boxes for fuel as is now done, and then the ob- 
jection to the use of iron nails will be seen in a prac 
tical light. If boxes were put together with nails 
of wood, the injury to tools in making them serve 
for other purposes will be materially lessened, 
and a great saving of valuable lumber be made. 
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IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS. 


INVENTORS who contemplate securing letters- 


patents for their inventions will consult their 
interests by intrusting their applications to the 
“ American Artisan Patent Agency.” 

Brown & Allen have had upwards of twenty-seven 
years’ experience in the patent business, and are 
prepared at all times to render their professional 
services in the examination of inventions, prepar- 
ing specifications, drawings, caveats, re-issues, 
trade-marks, prosecuting rejected applications, 
interferences, and extensions, and to practice as 
experts in litigated cases. 

Inventors and all others interested in patents 
are invited to consult with us at our office or by 


letter. 


CANADIAN PATENT LAW AMENDMENT. 

A BILL has been introduced into the Canadian 
Parliament for the amendment of the patent law 
of the Dominion, to enable Americans to obtain 
patents in Canada upon the same terms as Can- 
adians. 
that there is no doubt as to the passage of the bill, 


We are informed, on the best authority 


and that it will probably become law on or about 


the first of July next. 
the columns of the AMERICAN ARTISAN to keep 
such of our readers as are interested fully posted 


on the subject. 


>- 


CONCERNING FIRES-FIRE-ESCAPES FOR 
MANUFACTORIES. 

ON Monday, May 6, the workmen in Niblo's 
Garden, New York City, while busy in putting up 
*the gorgeous scenery of Lalla Rookh," saw 
a flame break out high up in the dome, over the 
parquette, and rushed to two force-pumps, one 
situated on the stage, and one in another part of 
the building. 'These, however, simply threw 
streams that, after rising forty or fifty feet, fell 
back in a uselgss shower, the fire not being reached 
at all. By the time the engines of the city were 
on hand the falling sparks had ignited the stage 
and its immediate surroundings, and the conflagra. 
tion was under too much headway to be stopped, 
short of the destruction of the theater. Of course 
neighboring establishments were also injured, the 
entire loss, estimated, footing up about one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dollars. And all this 
for want of a steam-pump and hose, which in a 
structure so peculiarly liable to fire as a theater 
should certainly constitute one of its adjuncts, and 
which should be so arranged that at a moment’s 
warning a jet could be thrown to the top of the 
dome or the farthest corner of the wings. 

But there is something more to be considered in 
this connection than the mere loss of property. Had 
the fire broken out when the auditorium, instead 
of being empty, was filled with people, the loss of 
life would probably have beenimmense. Nothing 
can provide against the helpless but death-dealing 
terror of a crowded audience, in case of sudden 
danger, but the most facile means of exit. And 
this, with possibly two or three exceptions, is not 
possessed by any large place of amusement in New 
York City. 

While on this topic, we may as well refer to a 
class of buildings in which the liability to confla- 
gration, and the loss of life resulting there- 
from, are fully as great as in theaters and the like. 
We speak of manufacturing establishments, often 
located in buildings several stories high, and fur. 
nished only with narrow stairways and no ade- 
quate means whatever for quick escape. In a 
factory in Wooster Street.in this city, not long 
since, two men were burned to death in full sight 
of the crowd below, because the stairs were burned 
away and no fire-escape had been applied to the 
building. We are perfectly aware that objections 
exist to nearly all apparatus of this kind, but tliese 
are not so insuperable as to justify the neglect of 
such devices, and their improvement would quick- 
ly follow any disposition on the part of builders 
orowners to extensively adopt them. But such dis- 
position is not likely to come in any way other than 
as the result of stringent legislation, which cannot 
be brought about too soon or be too rigidly enforce. 
ed. Until this is done, we may look for loss of lives 
as well as property by fire, for outbursts of popu- 
lar indignation, whenever any flagrant careleasness 
is shown, and for a constantly recurring oblivious- 
ness on the part of the public, leaving operatives 
in the same danger as before. 

—— —$ e «——— 


CANOES AND CANOEING. 


CANOEING promises to become a favorite past- 
time here, as for a few years since it has been 
abroad. A canoe club has been organized in New 
York, and the construction of these light craft 
will doubtless beeome an established branch of 


We shall endeavor through | industry, as the production of boats for river rac 


ing and the like has already done. 

The modern canoe is a quite different affair 
from those used by the Indians with whose vessels 
we ordinarily associate the name, but, in the one 
case as in the other, there must exist the essential 
requisites of lightness and strength combined. 
The Indians in the wooded portions of the coun- 
try constructed their craft by making a light 
frame of cedar-wood and covering it with a huge 
sheet of bark from the white birch. The Western 
tribes, having no such material, substituted for it 
the hide of a buffalo, and with these unreliable 
things—for they collapse after a few hours’ im- 
mersion, and require to be dried again before 
further use—some of the explorations of the 
great rivers of the West were carried on. But the 
white man, after trying tin, iron,and india-rubber, 
has arrived at the conclusion that cedar-wood next 
to paper is the best material for canoe construc- 
tion. But the longest voyages have been made 
with wooden ones. Four or five years ago an 
English canoeist traversed the different regions of 
Europe to an aggregate of three thousand miles. 
A paper canoe for one man can be made in Eng 
land for about seventy-five dollars gold, and 
weighs about sixty pounds. 

In New York, the form and construction known 
as the nautilus is most approved, although of 
wood, the keel being oak and the hull of cedar. 
Abroad, there are several types, all more or less in 
favor. Assuming the traveler to weigh one hun- 
dred and sixty pounds, a nautilus should have a 
length of fourteen feet, and a beam of two feet 
four inches. It is lowest amidships, its depth 
there being twelve inches, rising to twenty at the 
stern and twenty-two at the bow. In each end is 
a water-tight compartment, and the whole is so 
contrived that in event of a capsize it will right 
itself as soon as relieved of its burden. It is fitted 
with a sprit-sail, seven feet from tip to boom, and 
is, indeed, calculated more for sailing than pad- 
dling, while the reverse is the case with most of 
the English canoes. 

The last mentioned, known as Rob Roys, are 
divided into three classes, viz., a long narrow 
canoe for racing, and which is capable of great 
speed ; asailing craft, with a keel ; and a traveling 
canoe, which, more than the others, comes up to the 
popular idea of a canoe properly so-called. This 
latter is thirteen feet long, twenty-six inches wide, 
twelve inches deep, and has a“ comber" of two 
inches. The opening in the deck in which the 
voyager places himself is four feet long and one 
foot eight inches wide. A canoe for two persons, 
sitting face to face, should be about two-thirds 
larger. 

Of course the canoeist bent on far travel and 
out-of-the way adventure must possess means of 
cooking, fishing, hunting, etc. ; and in supplying 
these minor conveniences much ingenuity and 
adaptiveness has been displayed. An apparatus 
heated by a spirit-lamp serves for the prepara- 
tion of food. Waterproof haversacks carry tea, 
coffee, sugar, rice, and other comestibles, as well 
as quinine to cure the ague, which much living 
upon rivers winding between malarious shores is 
apt to induce. As the practice of canoeing pos- 
sesses a certain element of utility, especially in 
the exploration of unknown or little Known 
regions penetrated by creeks and rivers, and, 
moreover, gives a sense of danger charming to 
many who are young and athletic, and with plenty 
of time upon their hands, we may expect a longer 
continuance of favor for it than is usual with 
many of the,hobbies of the day. 
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THE RAMIE PLANT. 


A NEWSPAPER published in Georgia states that 
the ramie plant on suitable soils grows with all 
the thrift of a weed and almost without cultiva- 
tion. In one instance last season the stalks shot 
up to a height of six feet, were eaten to the 
ground by cattle in the autumn,and the following 
(last) spring grew again until now they are waist- 
high. This, if true of any considerable area of 
country, speaks well for the future of this plant, 
which has of late come to be considered more as a 
material in the hands of venders than as a promis- 
ing subject for legitimate enterprise. The truth 
once established that the material can be obtained 
in large quantities, the difficulty of preparing the 
fiber for textile purposes will disappear. On the 
other hand, planters once convinced that a market 
can be had for the product, will give greater 
attention to its growth. Thus mechanicians and 
agriculturists are alike interested in watching and 
in promoting a thorough investigation and trial of 
the merits of the plant: we say of the plant 
and not of the fiber, for the value of this last 
seems to us to be already established. We have 
seen skeins of it that rivaled in fineness and lus- 
ter the raw yield of cocoons, and which we were 
informed, on what we believe was good authority, 
was successfully applied, mixed with silk in large 
proportions, in the fabrication of silk hats. 

The treatment of the stalks to separate the 
fibrous portions will probably combine both 
mechanical operations and chemical processes; the 
former of which we think will be comparatively 
simple. We have seen in San Francisco, where 
the matter has attracted much attention, a 
machine for the purpose in which a series of cor- 
rugated rollers crushed the stalks, and suitably 
arranged scraping blades and rollers expelled the 
useless pulp. Whether maceration and similar 
operations well known especially in extracting 
fiber from tropical leaves would not aid the opera- 
tion is an open question. But reasoning by analogy 
this would produce good resulta, and, as the appa- 
ratus required would be comparatively inexpen. 
sive, the plan is well worthy of a trial by those 
taking an interest in a matter in which lies at least 
the possibility of & considerable and profitable 
industry. 


——— — 


MANUFACTURES IN THE SOUTH. 


IT is stated that there is now & demand for one 
hundred locomotives on Southern railroads, and aa 
the cost of these will aggregate one million of 
dollars, some of the Southern vehicles of public 
opinion are advocating the establishment of 
engine works in the South with this near prospect 
of work as the starting point. The Virginia Legis. 
lature has even gone so far as to reduire the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company to have their 
locomotives running on roads in that State made in 
home establishments. Richmond appears at pres- 
ent to possess the greatest facilities for production 
in this department, having already a large freight- 
car manufactory, while the Tredegar works are 
prepared to enter, at an early day, upon the pro- 
duction of passenger cars. 

But efforts to introduce and encourage manufac. 
turing interests in the Southern States need not 
be confined to places as far north as Richmond, 
which has possessed a considerable share of 
Northern skilled labor. Neither need it be in any 
wise confined to the building of locomotives, cars, 
or other railway adjuncts. There are fuel, iron, 
and water-power enough in that region to consti- 
tute the basis of the most extensive and promising 
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industries in the working up of the cotton and 
other products of the Southern soil. 
eral diffusion in the Northern States of informa- 
tion concerning the undeveloped resources of the 
South, and a more thorough appreciation in the 
last-named section of 


A more gen- 


the hard and practical 
methods pursued in all branches of enterprise by 


the energetic residents of the Middle, Northern, 
and Eastern States, is much more than half of all 
that is required to develop manufacturing inter- 
ests in the Southern country to a point beyond the 


dreams of the most ardent of her people. 


ASPHALT PAVEMENTS. 


THE pavement question is of even greater im- 
portance in London than in New York, and it is. 
not unlikely that American projectors may gain 
something from a close observance of the English 
methods. More particularly is this the case with 
reference to asphalt, than which no material has 
been more persistently misrepresented by the mis- 
nomer applied to plastic paving. Indeed, it is 
doubtfulif any genuine asphalt has been used in 
New York, coal.tar being adopted as the basis of 
the so-called asphalt which, in one notorious 
instance at least, was laid down only to be taken 
up again. Far different is the street surface form- 
ed by the Val de Travers product so extensively 
employed in Paris, and of late adopted to some 
extent in London. The results of these recent 
English experiments are of interest as showing 
the utility of the substance as compared with 
wood and stone. 

The asphalt deadens the sound of hoofs and 
wheels in & very great degree, but in this respect 
is not quite equal to wood, to which, however, it 
is superior in possessing no interstices, which 
obviously increase the draught of vehicles, and 
(from its imperviousness) insuring a much more 
rapid evaporation, so that the streets become dry 
much sooner after a shower. Add to this the ease 
with which it is kept clean, and the impervious ob- 
struction presented by it tothe upward passage 
of deleterious gases from the soil, and its merits, 
in some respects, will be seen to be undeniable. 
On the other hand, asphalt when it is wet is 
extremely slippery, and horses fall with far great- 
er frequency and rise with greater difficulty than 
upon either wood or granite. To obviate, or at 
least to diminish, this drawback, it is proposed to 
sprinkle sand upon the pavement, but it is doubt- 
fulif this addition of & loose and powdery mate- 
rial will not provoke objections even greater than 
that which its use is designed to avoid. The ad- 
mixture of some granular substance with the top 
portion of asphalt might perhaps be feasible, but 
the carrying into practice of sucha plan would 
be subject to all the risks of a new and untried 
experiment. Whether the more obvious plan of 
intermingling the foreign matter throughout the 
entire mass would prove better is doubtful, as it 
would destroy the tenacity and adherence to which 
the layer of asphalt, as a whole, owes much of its 
utility. As compared with granite blocks, asphalt 
is found to be less suitable for rapid travel, and 
to provide for the facile stopping of vehicles the 
extensive adoption of brakes is recommended ; 
this recommendation, however, being one to which 
our American cartmen would be likely to pay but 
little attention. 

The laying of asphalt roadways depends much 
upon the weather, which must be dry. No diffi- 
culty on this score need be apprehended during 
our hot, dry summers, and the material that would 


harden enough for traffic under the blazing sun of 
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July or August would be proof as wood to any 
average amount of travel. Public convenience, 
moreover, is less liable to be interfered with 
by the laying of this pavement than is the case 
with almost any other, inasmuch as it is ready for 
use as soon as finished, whereas over wood and 
stone is more or less of sand and gravel, sources 
of unmitigated and unmeasured dust. Several 
apparatus for applying the material, which must 
be used hot, have been devised, but the Engineer 
believes that “a good deal of improvement may 
be effected in this manner.” In laying some of 
the streets in London, the asphalt is heated in 
boilers furnished with internal paddle-wheels, to 
continually stir the liquid mass and thereby 
insure its perfect homogeneity. Two of these 
boilers are simultaneously operated by a portable 
engine. In the English capital several asphalt 
companies have entered into competition with 
each other, and it is believed that this will event- 
ually bring the price so low as to render its use 
for the purpose under consideration less costly 
than stone. 

As is well known, the Seyssel or Val de Travers 
asphalt is a bituminous limestone quite different 
from the asphaltum or bitumen of California, 
Trinidad, etc., the latter containing no lime. 
Some time since we noticed, in a San Francisco 
paper, an item to the effect that an artificial combi- 
nation of asphaltum and lime had been made which 
equaled in hardness and apparent durability the 
foreign substance. Ifthisiscorrect,a new branch of 
industry may evidently be founded upon it. If 
the statement is not borne out by facts, it is still 
evident that an artificial compound possessing the 
composition and the properties of thetrue asphalt 
is quite withinthe possibilities of invention. And 
projectors will find in this a much more promising 
field for research and experiment than in any 
further tinkering with coal.tar. 


CONVENTION OF THE CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


THE American Society of Civil Engineers, which 
numbers upwards of two hundred leading repre- 
sentatives of the profession in this country, hold 
their annual Convention in Chicago on the 5th of 
June. A large attendance is expected, and many 
elaborate papers on different subjects are promised 
These gatherings conduce much to the usefulness 
of the profession, to the popular diffusion of tech- 
nical information, and to that fellowship and good 
feeling which characterize the engineering profes- 
sion. 


—— «+ One ———-—-. 


USES OF RAW HIDE. 


(Condens: d from the Shoe and Leather Journal.) 


IN England, the manufacture of hide rope is 
carried on to a large extent. It is used for hoisting 
purposes in warehouses, mines, etc., as also on skip- 
board for tiller and sky ropes. It is made from the 
hides of cows, buffaloes, etc., in this wise :— The 
hide being limed and freed from hair is placed 
upon a round table, when the workman, with a 
knife made for the purpose, rounds off the extreme 
portions, such as the shanks, cheeks, and the like, 
until the hide is rendered comparatively round; 
he then commences to cut a strip of the required 
width, which he continues in one length until the 
whole hide is cut up. A number of the strips thus 
made are taken and stranded or plaited togethe 
according to the thickness of the required rope. 
The rope, being thus far completed, is then sub- 
mitted to the action of a solution composed of in- 
gredients which have the effect of preserving the 
hide from decay, as also rendering it soft and 
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pliable. Sailors approve of it for tiller ropes in 
preference to a chain, because, as they aver, it does 
not make the rattling noise which is produced by 
the motion of a chain, and, furthermore, in cases of 
emergency, if it should happen to break, the rup- 
ture is not so sudden as that which characterizes 
the breaking of a chain, and therefore time is 
afforded to meet and provide, to & certain extent, 
for the threatened calamity, whilst it is not affected 
by humidity or extreme dryness, as is the case with 
Manila or hempen ropes, and, its tenacity being 
tenfold greater, it is less cumbersome, and conse- 
quently lighter. We have been surprised that it 
has not been employed in the manufacture of the 
rope employed upon railways for communicating 
between conductor and driver, because it could be 
made so much lighter, and, besides, would not be 
affected by the weather if prepared of the proper 
material and in the proper manner. The writer, 
who was the original inventor of the passenger 
sigoal in England, employed such a rope for the 
working of his semaphore bell and whistle signals. 

Raw hide is used for the purpose of making belts, 
in some cases by cutting it into strips and sewing 
them together, although & firm in Leeds, York- 
shire, England, took out a patent for the purpose 
of making belts of a certain width in one length, 
without sewing or fastening, and this by means of 
cutting out the belt to the required width in one 
continuous piece, until the whole superfice of the 
hide was converted into one long strip or band. It 
was then fastened upon the periphery of & drum, 
the inner portion or cut being strained so as to cor- 
respond with the outer edge or cut; after remain 
ing so strained until it was dry, it was then taken 
down and passed through & preparation for the 
purpose of curing it and rendering it soft and flex. 
ible. We do not know how it succeeded, but doubt 
not that any difficulties might have been overcome 
if met with a sufficient amount of ability and per- 
severance. In Wales, Ireland, Brittany, and Canada, 
raw hide is used for many purposes, such as chair 
bottoms, sieves, thongs, snow-shoes, etc., etc. In 
the Cape of Good Hope, and other parts of Africa, 
a sort of preserved hide has been, from time imme- 
morial, used in the making of harness. 
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American Timber Interests. 


“WE are threatened with a want of sutlicient 
quantity of timber to meet the actual necessities of 
life. Twenty million people are living in dwell 
ings chiefly constructed of wood ; their barns and 
out-buildings are of wood; the fencing of their 
farms, more expensive than their other improve- 
ments, is of wood; and all these are perishable 
with time. Moreover, our sixty thousand miles of 
railroad consume annually immense quantities of 
timber. Twenty-one thousand six hundred cords 
of wood are daily consumed in running railway 
trains three hundred and twenty thousand miles 
each twenty-four hours. Sixty thousand miles of 
road require twenty-five hundred ties to the mile 
and, as they must be replaced every five years, an, 
annual consumption of thirty million ties is re. 
quired. We will soon construct each year ten 
thousand miles of new road, requiring twenty-five 
million more ties, and, when we add to all these 
sources of forest destruction the wood required in 
the fencing of these railroads, the half million tele. 
graph poles which each year will be required, and 
the vast amount of the destruction of forest by flood 
and fire, we must be sbeolutely startled with the 
conviction that whole provinces of woods which 
have required a hundred years to grow, are each 
year being swept away, while nothing is being 


done by either public authority or private zeal to 
supply the place of that which is destroyed, or pro- 
tect in any measure that which exists.” 

These are hard facts,” and whether people mind 
them or not to-day, they will give them some 
thought hereafter. In France, the forests were 
cut down with the utmost recklessness, and for the 
last thirty years her fertile valleys have been swept 
by terrible floods, carrying away all kindsof property 
and covering the rich soil with gravel and sand. 
In Russia, the forests are beginning to disappear, 
and a law is now in force making it illegal to use 
anything but coal for fuel on the railroads. The 
timber lands of Germany are under the special 
protection of the government, while in Japan every 
one who cuts down a tree is compelled at once to 
plant another. The experience of these countries 
foreshadows that of our own. Thoughtless men 
and reckless corporations may go on stripping the 
land of its forests, but at last every one will be 
convinced of the necessity of a change.— Exchange. 
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Electric Gas Lighting. 

IN order to insure as far as possible the safety of 
the gunpowder works at the Royal Arsenal, Wool- 
wich, England, the gas-lamps are in future to be 
lighted by means of electricity. This process has 
already been adopted at the cannon cartridge fac- 
tories and several other workshops, where the 
quantity of explosive material is necessarily large, 
and it is understood to be intended to apply this 
system to all the buildings in the Royal Arsenal 
where work of a similar nature is carried on. The 
whole of the lamps by which these workshops are 
lighted are invariably fixed outside the windows, 
and open only on the outside of the building ; but 
it has been thoughe that lighting them by the ordi- 
nary means is nevertheless attended with danger, 
and their ignition by wires in connection with a 
galvanic „battery will be the means of insuring 
greater security against accidents. 


— 9 t 
Launch of a New American Steamship. 

THE large screw steamer City of Havana, which 
was launched on Thursday, May 9, from the yard 
of John Englis & Son, Green Point, L. L, is built 
for F. Alexander & Son, to run between this port, 
Havana, and Prospecto (Sisal) on the Mexican 
coast. She numbers seventy on the list of vessels 
turned out from the yard of the Messrs. Englis, at 
Green Point. She is & brig.rigged three-decker, 
with a capacity of about 2,900 tuns, carpenter's 
measurement. Her dimensions are as follows: 
Length between perpendiculars, on the water-line, 
245 feet, and 270 feet on the main deck ; beam, 
37 feet 6 inches; depth, 26 feet 6 inches. She will 
have upper and lower cabins, with state-room 
accommodation for 125 first-class passengers. 
- 


IMITATION LEATHER.—For producing imitation 
morocco or other leather, a foreign exchange re- 
commends a composition consisting of one pound 
of glue to five liquid ounces of glycerine, boiled 
linseed oil being added for flexibility, or india- 
rubber for elasticity, together with coloring mat- 
ter. The composition is spread while hot upon the 
fabric, and impressed with the design. The har- 
dened impressed surface is treated with a solution 
of alum or chrome or other alum, or with a solu- 
tion of sulphate of iron, copper, or zinc. The 
alum or sulphates may be mixed with the compo- 
sition before it is spread. "The surface is protect- 
ed by varnish or waterproof composition, and orna- 
mented by gold, bronze, or other coloring mate- 
rial. 


COMMUNICATION. 


MESSRS. EDITORS :—I saw a call in the AMERICAN 
ARTISAN for a machine for separating the light 
grain from the good. 

If the following plan (which I saw tried over 
thirty years ago in the State of Michigan) will be 
of any use to your readers, they are welcome to it. 

For wheat, take lye from wood.ashes, strong 
enough to bear up a potato. Pour the grain into 
the lye, skim off all that floats, pour off the lye. 
The grain can be rinsed if thought best, or it can 
be dried for sowing. It will not hurt the grain if 
it is not allowed to remain inthe lye. The grain 
should be spread so that it would dry quick. 

This method of treating grain not only removes 
light weight, but destroys insects or their eggs 
that may be in the grain. 

For lighter grains make the lye less strong. 

Yours, W. L. 
WATERBURY, April 29. 1872. 
— 2. —Uñä 


A NEW line of two American steamships has been 
established between New York and Hayti, which 
has been subsidized by the Haytien government, 
each in $12,000 gold per annum, to carry the mail. 
They sail hence on the 1st and 15th of every month ; 
that on the 1at, tbe Vicksburg, going via Turk'a 
Island and Cape Haytien to Port-au.Prince ; that 
on the 15th, the Equator, going via Aux Cayes and 
Gonaives to Port.au Prince. They are each about 
200 tuns burden. 


SARDONIC.—There is a cynical] lady in Meriden, 
Conn., who amuses herself with the polite hypo- 
crisy of society in a curious way. She has an 
orange plant in her parler which bears neither 
bud nor blossom, but she has had two full-blown 
flowers and a half-opened bud of wax placed upon 
the barren stalk. Her callers all admire the sweet 
perfume of her lovely flowers, and the gentlemen 
have noticed that the bud has expanded considera- 
bly since they called before. 


AN interesting discovery has been made in a 
field near Apremont, in France. The mouth of a 
cave was found within 18 inches or 20 inches of 
the surface, and on exploring there was found a 
mass of enameled pottery, consisting of small 
figures, which are attributed to Bernard Palissy. 
The Comte de Grandpré, to whom the property 
belongs, intends to continue the research. 


AN explosion of fire-damp occurred at the Pill- 
brook shaft, near Scranton, Pa., on the 26th ult., 
resulting in the buring of five miners, who cannot 
possibly recover. There was another explosion in 
the Hampton Breaker Coal-mine, one of the oldest 
mines, on the same day, and several men were 
seriously injured. 

THERE is a chestnut.tree standing on the slope of 
Mount Etna, in the ieland of Sicily, which is said 
to be the oldest tree of its kind in the world. It is 
of colossal dimensione, and is named the Hundred 
Cavaliers, on account of the Queen of Aragon and 
her court having found shelter beneath ite branches. 
It is nearly two hundred feet in girth, and is 
thought to be not less than three hundred years 
old. . 

A CORRESPONDENT denies that, in lubricators 
furnished with a wire or needle, the latter cuts a 
groove in the shaft, as stated in the illustrated 
article on * Pneumatic Lubricating Devices" in 
last week's issue of the AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


THe Danbury Nees says:—'" How any unpre- 
judiced man can look upon the present sized penny 
cake of maple sugar, and claim that the world is 
growing better, passes our comprehension." 
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NEW AMERICAN PATENTS. 


UNDER this head we shall give a weekly sum- 
mary of the more important American and English 
Patents. 


CaBRlaGE-TOP.—H. M. Colton, Southbridge, Mass.— Ap? il 


80; ante-dated April 20.—The most noticeable feature of this 
improvement is found in the combination with a carriage-top 
of a reversible extension or awning and bow, the latter being 
pivoted or hinged to the Interior opposite sides of one or 
more of the bows of the carriage-top, so that it may, when 
folded up, pass between the sides of the carriage for the pur- 
pose of reversing the awning and bringing it within the com- 
pass of said carriage-top. 


Sarz.—W. Corliss, Providence, R. I.—April 20.—Aside from 
certain novel combinations of parts applied adjunctive to 
the more essential features, the pr minent characteristics 
of this invention exist in the use of a spherical rotating door 
mounted within a spheroidal shell, and adapted to protect the 
centents ofthe safe within surfaces which are every where 
spheroidal, and to expose them for convenient access by 
simply turning the door and its attachments. Also, in a 
spherical safe having a door released for opening by moving 
inward. 


PRESERVING MEAT AND VEGETABLES.—A. 8. Lyman, New 
York City.—April 30.—This inventor claims the process of 
concentrating meat, fruit, or vegetables by alternately warm- 
Ing in the air and cooling by rapid evaporation in a nearly 
perfect vacuum. Also, as a new manufacture, meat prepared 
by the aforesaid process. 


BETRAN BOILER FOR HEATING BY HOT AIR AND STEAM.—D. 
Sullivan, Bangor, Maln .- April 30.—This comprises the com- 
bination, in a tubular boiler of peculiar construction, of water- 
tubes and alr- tubes running through the same, and connecting 
with a hot-air space formed by & casing which surrounds the 
boiler proper. Also,the combination of a steam-boller pro- 
vided with theordinary steam-pipes for conducting the steam 
through the bullding, with an outer casing and hot-air con- 
ductors, 8o arranged as to enable the steam generated by the 
boiler and the caloric from the fire to be used independently 
of each other for heating purposes. 


MACHINE FOR FEEDING PLATES TO SHEARING MACRINE8.— 
F. Weshmood, South Wheeling, West Va.— April 30.—The gist 
of this invention lies ln the combination with nail plate shears 
of a peculiar feeding mechaniem, supported on a frame that is 
separate and distinct from the frame of the nail-plate shears, 
and which is connected to a rack or table by a hinge-joint, so 
that it may be tarned back, and thus leave space between it- 
self and the nall-plate shears for the workman to pass between 
the two. 


CABBURETER.—J. R. Cross, New York City.—April 80.—This 
carbureter is provided with an appliance by means of which 
the supply of gas is maintained when the carbureter is flood- 
ed. It is aleo furnished with an alarm to denote when 1t is 
filled. Among other features, the apparatus also includes a 
tube and vent applied in combination with the tank and ca- 
pillary chamber, as a means of allowing vapor to flow from 
the tank into and through the capillary chamber to the burn- 
ers, and for regulating the height of fluid in the capillary 
chamber. 


ENAMELING AND COATING ARTICLES WITH RUBBER, GUTTA- 
PERCHA, BTO.—P. R. Finley, New York Clty.— April 30.—This 
includes a method of melting, dissolving, or fusing india- 
rubber or gutta-percha by heat alone, to form a coating or 
enamel for metallic or other surfaces, and valcanizing or 


hardening the surfaces so coat d by the further application of 


heat. The invention also incudes a method of coloring india- 
rubber or gutta-percha, free from sulphur, when applied as a 
coating as just specified. Also, imparting utility, economy, 
and polish by the admixture therewith of certain useful in- 
gredients. 


ATTACHING RUBBRR EEASER TO LEAD-PENCILS.—T. H. Mül- 
ler, New York City.—April 80.—This invention is constituted 
by the combination with & wooden lead-pencil of a rubber 
head, composed of an erasive rubber of euitable shape, eur- 
rounded uy a stiff sheath of wood, paper, or other suitable 
material that can be cut with a knife, the two being held 
together by means of attachment to the pencil, so that the 
sheath may afford lateral support to the rubber without being 
cemented to or otherwise directly united with the same. 


FLY FRAME FOR PBINTING-PRESSES.—A. Dresend. Philadel. 
phia, Pa.—April 80.—Aside from certain minor, but useful, 
combinations of parts, this invention consists in constructing 
the fly of a series of tapes or cords provided with an auto- 
matic intermittent movement, so that the printed sheet will 
be carried upon the corde or tapes to the proper point of de- 
livery, and then stopped and tbe sheet delivered. 


SEWING-MACHINE FOR BOOTS AND BHOES8.— M. J. Bteln, New 
York City.— April 80.—This apparatus embraces the combina. 
tion, with an awl and edge-binde:, operating together to bend 
the edge over the point of the awl, of an opener or separator, 
arranged to operate in connection with said parte and between 
the sole and the last, whether said combination be used in 
connection with either a straight or a curved needle. 


ELECTRIO TOROH FOR LIGHTING Gas.—W. T. Batchelder, 


New York City.—April 30.—The more noticeable features of 
this Improvement are found in an electric torch for lighting 


gas, complete In itself and independent of any connection 


Whatever with the gas-burner or fixtures thereof in generat- 
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ing and liberating the lighting spark. Also. in an electric 
torch for lighting gas, there is claimed a gas-chamber or de- 
flector for receiving, mixing, and deflecting the escaping gas 
before it is brought in contact with the lighting spark and 
away from the burner. 


APPARATUS FOR PREPARING ANTHRACINE.—H. J. Fenner and 
F. Versmann, London, England.—April 30.—This comprises 
the combination of a bar still with a number of pitch retorts 
and with an anthracine receiver, said retorts being connected 
with the receiver by means of pipes provided with registering 
pipes and with suitably arranged branch pipes. 


ENAMELING JEWELRY AND OTHER ARTICLES.—G. Krebs, 
New York City.—Apri! 30.—This is a process of producing on 
sheet-metals or other artl-les a dull or frozen enameled sur- 
face, by spreading the enamel on the surface to be enameled 
In a dry powdered state, and then heating the article until the 
enamel becomes partially fluid. Also, a plate of sheet-metal 
or other article enameled by the aforesaid process. 


MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL STONE.—O. Loew, New York 
City.—April 90.—This artificial stone ls constituted by a com- 
position of sand, silica, clay. and resin in certain proportions, 
and sufficient lime, strontia, baryta, or magnesia to combine 
chemically with and harden the resin. 


MACHINE FOR OOILING WIRE 8PIRALLY.—T. J. Mayall, Bos- 


ton, Mass.—Apri 30.—Among the most noticeable features of 


this apparatus is the combination of peripherically-grooved 
pressure or bending rollers, and a suitably arranged revolving 
colling mandrel. Also, the combination with the revolving 
colling mandrel and peripherically-grooved pressure or bend- 
Ing roller, of a cast off or pitch gauge acting in connection 
therewith. Also, in combination with the aforesaid mandrel, 
the bending rollers as mounted upon weighted arms or levers, 


whereby the rollers are made self-adjusting to mandrels of 


different sizes, are caused to maintain proper pressure upon 
the mandrel when in operation, and may be lifted away from 
said mandrel whenever desired. 


IRON BUILDING AND Roor.—C. H. Parker, Boston, Mass.— 
April 30.—This improvement embraces the combination of 


metallic main ribs or arches, horizontal ties, and convex bear. 


ing shoes supporting the bases of said ribs or arches. Also. 
the combination with the main ribs or arches of purlines brack- 
eted or cantalivered out from the Interior opposite sides of any 
two adjoining ribs to the point of contrary flexure, and inde- 


pendent girders intermediate between and connected by ex. 


pansion and contraction joints with said purlines. Also, certain 
novel combinations of parts adjunctive to those Just specified. 


STEAX-ENGIXE.—J. Robertson, Brooklyn, N. Y.—May 7.— 


This invention relates to that class of engines in which the 
piston or pistons are arranged to move in the arc of a circle. 
Che invention consists in a combination with a curved cylin. 
der, having a central abutment, and valve ports at tne abut. 
ment, of a curved vibrating or rocking close piston, of lesser 
area in its transverse section than the cylinder, and glands 
acting upon packings at the outer ends of the cylinder, for the 
piston to work through, substantially as hereinafter described, 
and whereby cheapness of conatructien is combined with ef- 


ficiency of action. 


BALE-TIE FASTENING.—C. Brown, New York City.— May 1.— 
This invention consists in a wire bale-tie, having one end form- 
ed into a double.eye, whereby a double bearing is provided for 
the other end to draw or pull against, and the liability to cut 
or break is reduced ; also, the combination with such double- 


eye of a plain opposite end, whereby the cost of construction 
is reduced about one-half, the tie ts adapted to variations in 


the size of different parts of the bale, so that all the tles on a 
bale may be subject to uniform tension, greater facility ts 
afforded for untieing the bale, provision is made for using the 
tle over aguin, and the liability of the ties to catch or tangle 


in drawing one from a bundie is obviated. 


RooFine 88HINGLE—T. N. Hickcox, Brooklyn, N. Y.—May 


T.—This Invention consists in a shingle made of straw board, 
binder's board, or other paper board, rendered water proot 
and freproof by being painted with oll paint and sanded. 


BAWING MACHINE.—Q., Sanford, Bergen Point, N. J.— May 
7.— The first part of this invention relates to the arrangement 


In the same machine of a Jig-saw and a circular saw ; and 
consists in a novel combination and arrangement of said 
su ws and their appurtenances, and of a table capable of being 
elevated or lowered to provide for using either saw, whereby 
a compact and portable machine very handy for light work is 
obtained; the combination and arrangement on the saw. 
(rame of & bell-crauk or angle lever and spring, whereby a 
very compact arrangement is made to produce a very efficient 
aud uniform tension on the saw. 


HANDLE FOR STOVE-COVRR LiFTERS.—E. A. Bradelee, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.—May 7.—Tnis invention consists in a handle 
composed of a shell of sheet-metal and a filling of plaster-of- 
paris or other materia] of similar nature, which is introduced 
in a plastic state, and which serves both to secure the lifter in 
Ite bandle and as à poor conductor of heat. The handie thus 
produced is very durable, not being liable to be burnt or 
charred like a wooden one, and besides thie is not liable to 
become so highly heated as to make it difficult to handle. 


BRoILER.--8. Smith, Brooklyn, N. Y.— May 1.—This invention 
consists in a novel construction of a broiler of two parts fit- 
ting together so as to be reversible; their inner face having 
transversely guttered bars connecting with annular gutters, for 
the purpose of collecting and saving the gravy or juice 
expelled from meat in cooking: 
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126,968. —COMBINED SLEEVE-BUTTON AND LOCKET.—W.C. Aimy, 


rovidence, R. I. 


126,909.—BELL-CRANK.—M. C. Ames, gegr. to. himself. H. R. Mor. 
ley, und B. D. Bosworth, Hartford, Conn. Ante-dated April 
* 1 e 


H6 510.—STU KP-EXTRACTOR.—]J. R. Ames, Clearfield county: 
a. 


126,871.—FaNwiN@-MILL.—C. Altringer, Racine, Wis. 


126,872.—PLUMB-LEVEL AND CLINOMETER.—N. Barnum, La 
orte, Ind., asgr. of one-half his right to H. C. Goodrich, 
Chicago, Ill. . 


M SHIELD FOR FEED-AIR PIPES FOR HOT-AIR FURNACES. 
. C. Bibb, Baltimore, Md. 


V TABLE-TRAY.—G. G. Bonington, Brooklyn. 


196,575 —MANUFAOTURE oF SoAP.—D. E. Breinig. Brooklyn, 


196,576 —PULLBY-BLOCK.—T. B. Brown, asgr. of one-balf his 
rant to Gerald & Allen, Fairfield, Me. Ante-dated April 2, 
44. 


136,37;.—DRAUGHT-REGULATOR FOR HOT-AIR FUENACZES.—F. E. 
Chatard, Jun., Baltimore, Md. 


126,878 —PAPER-BOX MACHINE.—G. R. Clarke, Pompton. X. J., 
asgr. to Peter V. Husted, New York City. 


126.879.—8TEAM VALVE AND PORT Fur ENGINES.—John Cooke, 
Paterson, N. J. 


190,880. —GABH-HOLDER.—E. Culver, Shelhurne Falls, Maes. 
126,881.—PLANING MAGHINE.—G. B. Durkee, Chicago. M. 


126,382.—BRATDER FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—E. B. Ellicott and 
W. Prince, Washington, D. C. 


ND STEAM-ENGINE.—C. E. Emery, New York, 
ity. 


126.834.—DEvICE FOR OUTTING OFF 
Charlestown, Mass. 


126,885.—M ANUFACTURE OF MOLDINGS FOR PICTURE-F RA MES, 
ETO —A. C. Engert, County of Middlesex, England. 


126,886. —HORSE-POWER.—A. B. Farquhar, York, Pa 


126,881. -CARD-8TEIPPING MACHINERY.—J. F. F. 88, asgr. to, 
hiniself aud J. N. Pierce, Lowell, Mass. 


126,888.—BomB HARPOON.—C. Freeman, Brewster, Mass. 


126,889. —HUB FOR CARRIAGE-WHEELS.—J. C. Garretson, Marsb. 
land. N. Y. 


126,890.— MACHINE FOR ROLLING SHEET-METAL.—J. Hall, Wheel. 
ing, West Va. 


126,991.—DIFFERENTIAL PULLEY-BLOCK.—C. Hall and E. Hub- 
ner, New York City. 


138,992 —G BAIN- MEASURING ATTACHMENT TO THRAGHIXG 
ACHINES.—J. Hemingway, Burnside, lil. 
126 


-—COMBINED FURNACE AND TEMPERING OVvkN.—H. L. 
-Wett, Worcester, and A. F. Hewitt, Milbury, Mass. 


126.84. —BAL1NG Prese.—F. A. Huntington and J. F. Garter. 
Ban Francisco, Cal. Ante-dated April 24, 1872. 


126,895.—BIT-BRACE.— W. A. Ives, New Baven, Conn. 
126.396.—GITRDEE.—P. H. Jackson, New York City. 


126.39 7.— MEDICAL COMPOUND FOR Tux T&EATMENT OF Cox - 
8UMPTION.—N. C. Jarrell, High Point. N. C. 


126,393.—8A FETY ATTACHMENT.TO STEA M-BOILERS.—H. Kaempf, 
ewark, N. J. Ante-dated April 20, 1872. 


196,599.— BLACK IN@-8PREADER.—Hugh B. Kerr, Philadelphis, 
8 


BoLT8.—T. J. Emery, 


136,400.—GRAIN-OLEANER.—J. A. Krake, Alden, N. Y. 


126,401.—C a B-OOUPLING.—E. Lane, Old Town, asgr. to himself 
and M. H. Angell, Bangor, Me. 


126,402.—RoTARY VaLVE.—A. Lawrence, Lowell, Mass. 


126,403.—CA BING-OUTTERS FOR REMOVING CASINOS FROM ARTE- 
MAN „ H. Lawrence and J. H. Luther, Petroleum 
enter, Pa. 


126,404.—BoLT.—P. Lecloux, Dijon, France. 
126,406.—Ba LING Press.—L. W. Liles, Roanoke, Ala. 


126,406.—IRON-FENCE POST.—M. M. Manly, asgr. to himself and 
8 sellers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


126,407.—Saw.—T. P. Marshall, Trenton, N. J. Ante-dated 
April 19, 1872. 


126,408.—TooL FOR MATTING METAL BSoRFACES.—D. Mosman 
West Meriden, Conn. 


126,409.—POWDER FOR CLEANING MzTALS, xTC.—J. H. Mus- 
grave and J. M. Beidel, Chambersburg, Pa. 


12%6,410.—Loom WBFT STOP MEOCHANION.—T. Naylor, Manches 
ver, Iowa. 


120411.MANUFACTURE or WHrPS.—G. P. Overin, New York 
Aty. 


126,412.—CULTIVATOR.—J. Rebman, Manheim Township, Pa. 
126418.—F ENCE.—R. A. Riggs, Salem, Oregon. 
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126,414. —Tov ST ea XB0AT.—E. P. Ryder, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
126.413. —BaLIne Press.—c. H. Schnelle, St. Louis, Mo. 
126,416. —H UL LING MaAOHINER.—W. Beck, Frankfort, Prussia. 
126,417.— I RON F 


phia, Pa.; said Beschke assignor to sala Sellers. 


126,413.— COM PORITION FOR DEODORIZING AND PREPARING FER- 
TILIZERS.—'T. Sewell, Washington, assignor to F. P. Sawyer, 


Georgetown, D.C. Ante-dated April 28, 1872. 
126,419.— Va POR- BURNER.—W.H. Smith, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


126,120.— V 4POR-BURNER.—W. H. Smith and L. Fischer, Brook- 


iyn, N. Y. 


126.121.— M EKCM A NICOAL MOVEMENT.—C. R. Squier, Cleveland, 


Ohio. Ante-dated May 1, 1872. 


126,122. — RoCK-DRILL.— M. Stannard and J. R. Mex noldes Hart 


ford, Conn., aagrs. to A. T. Rand, Brooklyn, N. 


126 (23-—CUTTING-NIPPER.—W. X. Stevens, East Brookfield, 


. RATUS FOR CHLORINATING AND LEACHING ORES. 


H. Stowe, Washington, D.C 
126.425.—HAND-CLaMP.—8. L. Thompson, Lowell. Mass. 


126.426. —F'RU IT COBER AND SLICER.—C. E. Thurston and J. H. 


Wilkinson, South Newmarket, N. H. 
10321. BALANCED SLIDE-VALVE.—R. 


Tremain, 


126,428.—COVERING FOR BTEPS OF BUILDINGS.—A. A. Treme- 


schin, New York City. 


126,129. — SUPPORT FOR CHAIRS OR STOOLS.—H. Wadsworth, Dur- 


bury, Mass. 


125,430. — COwBItNED KNERLING-8TOOL8 AND BOOK-HOLDERS.— 


G. Watson, 


E. F Conely, Detroit, Mich. 


126.431.— RA DI A TOR FOR Stovxes.—C. Williams, Vineland, N. J. 


Ante-dated A pril 20, 1872. 


126.432.—H AN DLE-8TRAP FOR TRAVELING-BAGS.--A. Alexandre, 


New York City. 


126,433. —F' U RN ITURE-CASTER.—AÀ. C. Arnold and O. G. Hans - 


childt, Norwalk, Conn. 


126.484. —M A CHINR FOR BENDING THE SHANKS OF BOOTS AND 


SHoES.—H. Barnes, srookfield, Mass. 
126,435. — BA LIN G-PRE8S8.—C. J. Barney, Rockport, Ind. 


126,436.— HU FFLING MaCHINE.—8. E. Barney and E. Hubbell, 


asgr.to the Elm City Company, New Haven, Conn. 


126,(37.— LAMP-SNUFFER AND EXTINGUISHER.—M. L. Battle, 


Bainbridge, Ga. 
12:433. —P LAN TER.— W. Beall, Hainesville, West Va. 


126, 439.— DIVIDING APPARATUS FOR CONDENSING CARDING 
MACHINES8.—E. Bede, Verviers, Belgium. 


126,440.—F RU IT-Box —C. A. Blair, New Britain, Conn. 


126,441 —MOTIVE-POWER FOR SRNWING-MACHINES.— A. Bouchard, 


New Orleans, La 


126,412.—8 A w-MILL.—H. W. Bullard, asgr. to himself and J. H. 
Dudley, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


126.419.—P RUNING-8HEAR.—R. Bullard, Litchfield, Mich. 


126.441.— Rge ULATOR TO PROTEOT PIPES FROM PERCUSSION.— 
E. A. Chameroy, Paris, France. 


126,415.— Doo B-CH ECK.— W. O. Clough, Lexington, Ky. 


12:446. —B REECH-LOADING FIRE-ARM.—J. W. Cochran, New 
York city. 


126,447.—W H E&EL-PLOW.—J. Cochrane, Indianola, Iowa. 
126,448. —PENCIiL-CA8E.—W. H. Davis. Hartsville, Ind. 


i EN che FOR STREET RAILWAYS.—E. L. Dorsey, Washing- 
tou, D. C. 


126,450 ——8n0z.—J. J. Drown, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


126,451.— APPABATUS FOR [TEMPORARILY INOREASING THE 
PRESSURE IN Gas-PIPKs.—G. S. Dunbar, Pittsfield, Mass. 


126,452. —BAB Y-WALKER.—G. Euell, Guttenburg, N. J. 
126 453. —RAILWAY-TI£8.—E. J. Fenn, Medina, Ohio. 


126,454.— Woop PAYEMENT.—Z. E. Fobes, Troy, N. T., asgr. of 
one-half his right to H. Patchin, Bennington, Vt. 


Me DS S GRAIN DRERI, Guardiola, Chocolá, Central Amer- 
ca. 


126,456.—C A RPST-FASTENER.—C. Harting, Washington, D. C. 


126457.— WA TER-BOWL.—S. Hawson, Jersey City. N. J., and 
T. Sweeney, Brooklyn, N. T. 


126.158. —R E Y ERSIBLE SHADE-FIXTURE.—W. B. Hazzard, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


a —BALANCED SLIDE-VALVE.—C. H. Hutchinson, Concord, 


126,460.—Ca R-COUPLING.—W. M. Inge and E. P. Wheeler, Cor- 
inth, Miss. 


126,461. —A PPARATUS FOE ELEVATING AND IMMERSING VESSELS. 
. Jacobs, West Salem, Wis. 


126.46). —MANUFACTUEE OF FusES.—G. F. James, Manchester, 
EFogland. 


W MACHINE.—W. G. Knowles, Jamestown, 
I 


Kohler, 


iri d INDOW-BLIND BLAT.—AÀ. Williamsburg, 


LÀ 


126465.—SpPADE.—J. Lake and A. W. Elliott, North East n, 
Mass. 


126,466.—APPARATUS FOR SUPPLYING LOCOMOTIVE TENDERS 
wits FUEL.—H. C. Land, Garlandville, Miss. 


126467.—A TTACHMENT FOR SEWING-MACHINR8.—G. G. Law- 
rence and A. A. Wood, Fitchburg, Muss. 


126,468 —BREAD-CUTTRR.—8. H. Martin and J. 8. Williams, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. - 


126,469.—F LAG-HOISTING APPARATUS8.—J. W. Mackenzie, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


126470.—PUNCH AND DIE FOR FINISHING UMBRELLA STAFF 
CoLLARs.—R. Marsball, Philadelphia, Pa. 


126,471.—La XD RoLLER.—H. W. Mathews, Frenchtown, N. J. 
126,472.—8T £A M-G EN ERATOR.—W. V. McKenzie, Rahway, N. J. 


126,473.—Gas-HEATEB.—A. H. Mershon, asgr. to himself and G. 
. Merson, Philadelphia, Pa. 


M ons TOR HUSKING CoRN.—A. C. Meyn, Jerseyville, 
lll. Ante-datea May 1,1512. 


126415.—A sH-8IFTER.—G. F. Millard, Pittsfield, Mass. 


126416.—W A TER-LEG OF STEAM-BOILER F1RE-BOXES.—R. Mont- 
gomery, New York City. 


R Le&TrER-BOX.—B8. H. Morris, Charlestown, 
ass. 


196,478.—WasH-BASIN WITH URINAL ATTAOHMENTS.—J. L. 
Mott, Mott Haven, N. Y 


128, 79. BoOT FOE Horszs.—P. Murray and F. Koch, Morri- 
sania, N. Y. 


126490.—BA LING PRE88.—R. L. Myers and T. H. B. Myers, Wash- 
ington, N. C. 


Rees CALENDAR.—R. C. Ogden, New York 
y. 


ENCK.—S. Sellers and W. Beschke, Philadel- 


Syracuse, 


126 482.— LOCK-NUT.—J. A. Peabod 
of one-fourth their rights to T. 


Perkina, Mansfield, Mass. 
126 ,484.—D ReRRICK.—W. J. Perkins, Louisville, Ky. 


Elizabeth, N. J. 


Charlotte, N.C. 


Conn. 


Reversible Boot-heel Company, Providence, R. I. 


Reversible Boot-heel Company, Providence, R 


. I. 


asgrB. to Reversible Boot-heel Compans , Providence, R. I. 


126.493.—G RA IN-SCRREN.—D. D. Schamp, Pleasant Run, N. J. 
126.494.—CA R-CoUPLING.—C. 8. Servoss, Wilmington, N.C. 


Haven, Conn. 


Troy, N. Y 


r. of one-half his right to W. C. Maybury and | 126,497.—Horsesnor.—J. Stickney, Manchester, N. H. 


York City. 


126,500.—CA8K ET-HANDLE.—C. Strong, Winsted, Conn. 
126,501. CMA RK ING-POT.—J. L. Tarbox, New York City. 
126,502.—A RMORED CAN.—W. F. Thompson, Toledo, Ohlo. 


Titusville, Pa. 


Ohio. 

FEEDING APPARATUS.—G. C. Wessman, Brooklyn, N. Y 
126,506.—P1PE-WRENCH.—W. C. Westerfield, Fairbury, III. 
126,507. —PLOow.—F. R. Willson, Columbus, Ohio. 


126,508. CCAR-AXLE LUBRIOATOR.—M. W. Woodruff, Camillus, 
asgr. to himself and C. C. Bradley, Jun., Syracuse, N. Y. 


126,509 —Pump.—A. C. Baldwin, asgr. to himself and 8. W. 
Lloyd, Washington, D. C. : 


126,510.—APPARATUS8 FOR MANUFACTURE OF GAS FROM OIL.— 
M.J. Barry, Washington, D.C. 


126,51t.—PrRooess AND APPARATUS FOR CURING CORN AND 
OTHEE GRAINS.—H. H. Beach, Kome, N. Y P 


126,512.—COMPOSITION-HANDLE FOR STOVR-COVER LIFTERS.— 


Emilie A. Beardsley, asxr. of one-half of her right to E. M. 
Haynes, Binghamton, ^. Y 


126,518.—CULTIVATOB.—C. Billup, Norfolk, Va. 
126,514.—INKoTAND.—A. W. Brinkerhoff, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 
ee BALE-TIE FA8STENING.—C. Brown, New York 

; ty. 


126.516.—M vsIC-LEAF TURNER.—C. P. Brown, asgr. to himself, 
Men MON Bpring Luke, und W. M. Robinson, Fruit Port, 
ch. 


126,517.—-ARTIFICIAL DENTURRE.—F. C. Brown, Palmyra, N. Y. 
126,518.—So0aP-HOLDER.—J. A. Camp, Sandusky, Ohio. 


126,519 —CaRPENTEB'S PLANE.—O. R. Chaplin, Boston, asgr. to 
himself and C. H. Ballard, Worcester, Mass. 
1& 


6,520.—GRAIN-BINDER.—E. Chapman, asgr. to himself, A. K. 


MISURA, J. M. Williams, and C. H. Chadbourn, Rochester. 
nn. 


126.521. — Woop PAvYEMENT.—G. H. Chinnock, New York City. 
usgr. to C. E. Evans, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


126,522.—D E VICE FOR BORING SPHERICAL SgaTs.—W. E. Cooper, 
Hornellsville, N. Y. 


126,523.—MACHINE FOR WASHING GRAIN.—G. Copeland, Den- 
ver, Col. Ter. 


126.524. —P UL LE Y.—J. J. Cowell, Newark, N. J. 


126,525.—8TEAM WATER-EJRCTOR.—HR. D. Cox and W. F. Cox, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


126,520 --DEVICE FOR OVERCOMING DEAD-CENTERS.—J. Coy, 
Oswego, N. Y. 


e Disston and J. Moras, Philadelphia, 
a. 


126 528.—TYPE-WHEEL FOR PRINTING-TELEGRAPHS.—T. A. Edl- 


son, Newark, N. J., asgr.to Gold and Stock Telegraph Co., 
New York City. 


126,529. —T Y PE-WHRRL FOR PRINTING-TELEGRAPHS.—T. A. Edi- 


son, Newark, N. J., usyr.to Gold and Stock Telegraph Co., 
New York City. 


126,530. —P RIN TING-TELEGRA PH.—T. A. Edison, Newark, N. J., 
ang r. to Gold and Stock Telegraph Co., New York City. 


126,531.—P BINTING-TELEGRAPH.—T. A. Edison, Newark, N. J., 
asg r. to Gold and Stock Telegraph Co., New York City. 


126,532.—P RINTING-TRELEGRAPH.—T. A. Edison, Newark, N. J., 
asgr.to Gold and Stock Telegraph Co., New York City. 


126,538. —P RINTING-TELEGRAPT.—T. A. Edison, Newark, N. J., 
agsgr. to Gold and Stock Telegraph Co., New York City. 


126,534.—PRINTING-TELEGRAPH —T. A. Edison, Newark, N. J., 
asgr. to Gold and Stock Telegraph Co., New York City. 
126,535.—PRINTING-TELEGRAPH —T. A. Edison, Newark, N. J., 
sgr. to Gold and Stock Telegraph Co., New York City. 


26,536.-StgaM-PUMP.—H. Epping, asgr. to himself and N. 
Winter, Pittsburg, Pu. 


126,587.— BEAM FOR BOOTS AND 8HOkS.—L. H. Farnsworth, Hud- 
son, Mass. 


126,538.—MACHINE FOR TURNING SHAFTING.—J. Fensom, To- 
ronto, Canada. 


126.539.—SCI880R8.SHARPENER.—E. Fuller, Biddeford, Maine, 
us Kr. to A. L. Fuller & Co., Worcester, Maas. 


126,540.—RoTARY PUMP.—J.8. Godtrey, Leslie, Mich., asgr. to 
bimself and s. M. Loveridge, Pittsburg, Pa. 


126,541.—8T4ND FUR DISPLAYING CULLABS AND NECK-TIES.—B. 
S. Gray and C. E. Staniels, Boston, Mass. 


126,542.— MILK-STRAINER.—H. Hassenpflug. Huntingdon, Pa. 


126.513. MACHINE FOR CUTTING AND PUNCHING METAL.—A. L. 
Hustings, usgr. to himself and C. R. Hastings, Horton, Iowa. 


126,544.—COMBINATION TooL.—D. Heaton, Providence, R. I. 


ieee BTEAM-BOILER.—J. Hebden, Louis- 
v e, y. 


126,546.—PUDDLING AND REVERBBRATORY FURNACE POR THE 


and A. F. Champlin, asgrs. 
. Browning, Westerly, R. I. 


126 483. — TENSION DEVICE FOR FLIERS OF RoPE MACHINE8.—H. 


ren —CAR-8KAT.—W. G. Ph.lips and N. Coleman, Newport, 
ei. 

126.488 —ELECTRIO TELEGRAPH APPARATUS.—F. L. Pope, 
126,43;.—CoTTON-PLANTER.—J. A. Pope and W. L. D. Pope, 


126.488.— NEEDLE BAR FOR SEWING-MACHINE.—O. M. Pratt, asgr. 
to the Fiukle & Lyon Manufacturing Company, Middletown, 


126.4489. Boo r. EBL —F. Richardson and F. Hacker, aagrs. to 
126490.—BooT-HERL.—F. Richardson and F. Hacker, asgrs. to 


126,491.— MACH INE FOR FILLING METALLIC BooT-HEEL SHELLS 
WITH Woov.—F. Richardson, F. Hacker. and J. A. Blake, 


HESS HEASRING MacHINE.—F. W. Robinson, Richmond. 
nd. 


128.495.— DIE FOR UPBETTING METAL Rops.—M. Seward, New 


126,496.— LIFTING-JAOK.—R. T. Smart and R. T. Smart, Jun., 


IRAN TOBAGO DETING Hovsz.—J. H. Streeter, Hinsdale, 


126,503.—RgLIEVING OIL-8TILL8 OF Gas, ETO.—S. Van Syckel, 
126,504.— MANUFACTURE OF SoAP.—T. R. Walker, Tymochtee, 


126,505.—-CLUTCH FOR TRLEGRAPH-TRANSMITTING AND PAPER- 


MANUFACTURE OF IRON AND STEREL.—I. Hersey, Fort Ed- 


ward, N. Y 


ed. -.SntNGLE FOR Ronrs AND WALLS OF 


BurrtpiINGS8.— 
. N. Hickcox, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ante-dated April 26, 1872. 


126,518.—Piston.—H. 8 Hopkins, asgr. to himself and Sewall 
Day & Co., Boston, Masa. 


126,349.—RRIN-HOLDBB FOR CARRIAGES.—L. D. Howard, St 
Johnsbury, Vt. 


1500 BERACHUNG PERA-NUT8.—F. M. Ironmonger, Norfolk, 
&. 


126,551.—MEDICAL COMPOUND OR OrNTMENT.—W. H. Jones, 
asgr.of one-half his right to J. A. Corbitt, Henry County, Ala. 

126,552. -SOLIDIFY ING OILS —C. A. Jordery, Paris, France. 

126,553. —PiP&-COUPLING.—D. C. Kellam, Pontiac, Mich. 

126,554.—CA R-COUPLING.—W. Kenyon, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

126.555.—CorFgee-pot.—R. N. Kuper, New York, asgr. of one- 
half of bis right to P. B. Reid, Lockport, N. Y. 


126,556. —A w NING-FRAMER.—.]. W. Loane, asgr. to himself and 
C. E. Loane, Baltimore, Md. 


126,557.—Process Of PRESERVUNG GRATRD HOBRSR-RADIS$H.—J. 
G. Lunz, Chicago, III. 


126,558.—COMBINED BURGLAR-ALARM AND DOOR-FASTSNER.— 
W. W. Marston, New York City. 


126,559.—BaGGAGE-CHECK.—J. H. McdAlvin, 
lowa. 


126.560.—CHURN.—W. McKeever, asgr. to himself and G. A. 
Schoppert, Staunton, Va. 


N Mc8pedon end J. Steger. New York 
sity. 


Cedar Rapids, 


105 0555 CORO TOS RAPHIC CAMERA.—J. Stock and J. Stock, New | 126,562. —WATER-WHEEL.—M. Millard, Franklin, Ohio. 


126,563. —M ILK-COOLRR.—N. W. Miller, East Randolph, N. Y. 


126,561.—BUCKLE AND LOOP For TRUNKS.—J. 8. Mitchell and 
D. K. Benedict, Newark, N. J. 


Ho = CORN MURR ES AND PIOKRE.—8. H. Mitchell, Lacon, 


126,566. —D18H-WA8HER.—M. K. Morris, Louisville, Ky. 
126,561. —G BAIN-8COU RRE.—G. 8. Newman, Liberty Mills, Va. 


126,568. CBEEECH-LOADING FIBREARM.—F. E. M. Nillus, Havre, 
France. 


120,569.— LoOM-8HUTTLE.—L. L. Northup, Olneyville, asgr. of 


one-half of his right to J. P. Manton, Providence, R. 1. ante- 
dated April 25, 1872. 


126,570. CSTRERT-8ORAPER.—C. Osgood. Cape Elizabeth, a«gr. to 
T. Ripley, Manchester, Maine. Ante-dated April 24, 1872. 


126,5:1.—-Hiner.—J. K. Otis. hast Cambridge, asyr. to himselt 
and F. W. Nichols, Lynn, Mass. 


126,572. -LUBRICATOR FOR STEAM-ENGINES.—C. H. Parshall, De 
troit, Mich. 


126,513. —MoL E&- TBAP.—C. Polley, McMinnville, Tenn. 
120,554.—PUuv MP.—G. W. Preston, Clyde, Ohio. 


126.5 75.— APPARATUS FOR ATTACHING ARTIFICIAL TEXTH TO 
THE PYROXYLINE£ Hase.—A. 8 Pursell, Indiunapolia, Ind., 
aner. tu himself aud J. A. Troutman, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Mae eee STLAM-KXNGINZ.—J. Robertson, Brook- 
yn, N. 


126,577.—-STREET-LAMP.—J. H. Robinson, Washington, D. C. 


126513.—A PPAEATUS FOR DY&kING.—G. M. Rohrbacher. Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. Ante-dated May 1, 1812. 


126,519. C8PRING BeD-BUTTOM.— W. P. Sadler, Springfield, III. 
126,530. —5A WING MaACHIN .- G. Sanford, Bergen Point, N. J. 
126,581.—FIRE-ESCAPER.—H. G. Sedgwick, Warsaw, Mo. 


126,582.—GRAVELING ATTAOHMENT FOR HARVESTERS.—C. C. 
S.uits, Waverly, Iowa. 


126,583. —ÉH A8P-LOCK.—T. Slaight, Newark, N. J. 


126,534. —CLoTHE8- W RINGR8.—M. K. Smiiie and W. Cooley, Wa- 
terbury, Vt. 


126,585. RE V ERSIBLE DROILER.—8. Smith, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
126,586.—CAMEBRA-STAND.—E. P. Spahn, Newark, N. J. 


128,587. —-APPARATUe FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF ILLUMINAT- 
ING-GAB.— J. H. Spang. Dayton, Olio. 


126,583.— MITERING MAOHINE.—G. M. Stevens, Portland, Me. 
126,589. —BA LANCED SLID£-VALVE.—A. Stirling. Troy, N. Y. 


ee FURNACE.—G. A. Townsend, Columbus 
O. 


126 ,591.—H A1IRB-BESTORATIVE.—P. Trautwein, Brooklyn, N. T. 


126,59). —PROCEM88 FOR PRESERVING WOODEN PAVEMENTS PROM 
Kor.—A. B. Tripler, Philadelphia, Pa. 


126,593. —SP RING-HINGE.—B. Turner, London, Eng. 


126,594.—Ta&U88ED AXLE FOR LUMBER WaGons.—G. H. Turner, 


and J. Coude, Flint, Mich.: said Conde asgr. to said Turner 
W. H. Pierson, and J. Algoe. 


126,595.—FOLDING CHAIR.—P. B. Viele, Rochester, N. Y. 
126,596. —H EATING-8TOY E.—8. D. Vose, Milwaukee, Wis. 
126,597. —EM g£R Y WHEEL.—W.TT. Vose, Newtonville, Muss. 
126,598.—M ACHINB F R GORING GAITERS.—J. Walden, Newark 


. Jo 


126,599.—BED-8BEAT FOK INvYALIDS.—J. G. Waterhouse, East 
Baugus, Mass. 


126,600.—AESATED BSTEAM-GRENRRATOR.—L. W. Werner, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


126,501.—P RINTING-INK.—J. C. White, Quincy, III. 


125.602. -BAND-SAWING MaocHINE.—B. D. Whitney, Winchen- 
dun, Muss. 


126,603.— MACHINE FOR SAWING Sraves.—B. D. Whitney, Winch 
endon, Maas. 


126,604. — APPARATUS FOR PUMPING AND MEASURING LIQUIDS.— 
E. E. Wilder, Lowell, ass. 


126,605.—Bi R-H1v £.—J. Williams, Bean's Station, Tenn. 


126,606. -MiNER'S LAMP.—W. G. Winfield, aszr. to himself, J. R 
Wiufleld, and T. A. Winfleld, Hubbard, Ohio. 


126, 607.— FIELD ARTILLERY.—8. W. Wood, Cornwall, N. Y. 


126.608 —MACHINE FOR TAPERING METALLIC CABTRIDGES.—S. 
W. Wood, Cornwall, N. Y 


126,609.— MACHINE FOR TAPERING CARTRIDOGR-SHRLLS.--S. W. 
Wood, Cornwall, N. Y. 


126,810 —MACHINE FOR TAPERING CARTRIDGR-SH£LL8.—B8. W. 
Wood, Cornwall, N. Y. 


126.611.—MACHINE FOR TAPERING CARBTRIDGE-SHELLS.—8. W. 
Wood, Cornwall, N. Y. 


126,012.—MAOCHINE FOR TAPERING CAERTRIDOE-SHELLS8.—8. W. 
Wood, Cornwall, N. Y. 


126,6813.CM ETHOD OF REINFOBOING METALLIO CABTRIDGZR- 
HEaDs.—S. W. Wood, Cornwall. N. Y. 


136,614.—LUBRICATING-PELLET FOR FiREARMS.—8. W. Wood, 
Cornwail, N. Y 


126,615. CLUBRIOCATING WAD FOR FIBBARMS.—8. W. Wood, 
Cornwall, N. Y. 
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126,616.—FANNING MILL.—B. Wright and J. C. Hogaboam, 
Hudson, Mich. 


126,617.— Woop PavVEMENT.—A. Wyckoff, Elmira, N. Y. 
126.618.— Brick MACHINE.—J. D. Culver, St. Louis, Mo., asgr. of 


pan of his right to T. Elwood and C. H. Thompson, Cleve- 
and, Ohio. 


RE-ISSUES, 


4,888.—M ANUFACTURE OF WATERPROOF HosE.—E. M. Chaffee, 
Providence, R.I. Patent No. 58,377, dated Oct. 2, 1866. 


4,889.—TOE-CALK FOR HoRsESHOES.—G. Custer, Monroe, Mich. 
Patent No. 101,831, dated April 12, 1870. 


4,890.—M ACHINE FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF PNEUMATIC GASB. 
—A. D. Bell, asgr. to J. W. Stow, San Francisco, Cal. 
Patent No. 112,111, dated Feb. 23, 1871 

4,891.—CH1LD'8 Corset.—Harriet G. Emery and Margaret C. 
Fuller, asgrs. to Harriet G. Emery, Boston, Mass. Patent No. 
124,891, dated March 26, 1872. 

4,892.—SaFETY-VALVE.—H. S. Jewell and F. Steele, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Patent No. 123,176, dated Jan. 30, 1872. 

$,593.—W EA THER-S8TRIP.—L. M. Lawless, Geneseo, III. 
No. 118,730, dated Sept. 5, 1871. 

4,894.—STEAM-ENGINERY FOR SURFACE CONDENSERS.—W. A. 
T^ asas New York City. Patent No. 89,156, dated April 20, 


Patent 


4,895.—Gas APPARATUS.—J. H. Steiner, 
Patent No. 125,496, dated April 9, 1872. 
4,896.—METHOD OF FASTENING COTTON-BALE TIES.—C. Swett, 


Martinsville, Miss., asgr. to C. G. Johnsen, New Orleans, La. 
TEMO No. 59,144, dated Oct. 23, 1866; ante-dated April 23, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


4,897.— FURNACE FOR ROASTING 
TREATING ORES.—(Div. A.)—J. D. Whelpley and J. J. Storer, 
Boston, Mass. Patent No. 41,250, dated Jan. 12, 1864. 


4,898._-_PROCESS OF ROASTING, BURNING, AND TREATING ME 
TALLIC ORES AND MINERALS.—(Div. B.)—J. D. Whelpley and 
E. Storer, Boston, Mass. Patent No. 41,251, dated Jan. 12 


BURNING, SMELTING, AND 


DESIGNS. 


5,897.—CARPET-PATTERN.—W. De Hart, Amsterdam, asgr. to 
J. Barber & Sons, Auburn, N. Y. 


5,838.—BURIAL-CASKET.—G. Hasecoster, asgr. to J. M. Hutton 
& Co., Richmond, Ind. 


5,889.—Bv TTER-DISH.—J. Hill, asgr. to The Meriden Silver- 
Plate Co., West Meriden, Conn. 


5,840.—METALLIC GRATING.—J. K. Ingalls, Starkey, N. Y. 


5,841.—CA RPET-PATTRRN.—L. Jullien, Passy, France, asgr. to 
J. Wild & Co., New York City. 


5,842.—CARPET-PATTERN.—H. Robinson, Halifax, 
asgr. to J. Wild & Co., New York City. 


5,813.—RANGE-STOYE.--G. Smith and H. Brown, Philadelphia, 
asgrs. to E. 8. Shantz and O. B. Keeley, Springfield, Pa. 


5,844.—BURIAL-CASKET.—F. Weseman, Brooklyn, asgr. to Tay- 
lor & Co., New York City. 


6,845.—GARDEN-VASE.—R. Wood, Philadelphia, Pa. 


England, 


TRADE-MARKS. 


199.—Tov8.—Althof, Bergmann & Co., New York City. 
800.—LINIMENT.—C. F. Brown Chemical Co., New York City. 
801.—LEATHER.—J. Davis & Son, Pawtucket, R. I. 

802. -MARQUETRY.—J. Dill, Boston, Mass. 


803.—COFFEE, SPICES, BAKING POWDER, ETC.—E. H. Garbutt & 
Co., New York City. 


W M. Goodall, Camdentown, London, 
ng. 

805.—POLISHING-BRICK.—T. T. Luscombe & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
906. —MEDICINE.—W. Renne & Sons, Pittsfield, Mass. 

807.—P ERFUME.—J. Rose, Dover, N. H. 

808, —M kDICINE.—Russell & Seabold, St. Louis, Mo. 


809.—SHI RTS, DRAWERS, ETC.—Thalheimer & Hirsch, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


810.—Toracoo.—J. and L. Whorley, Nashville, Tenn. 


EXTENSIONS. 


20,051.—CoTTON-GIN.—J. Du Bois, April 27, 1858; re-issued to 
J. C. Du Bois, asgr., June 23, 1870, numbered 4.017. 


20,091.—FLY-TRAP.—W. Riley. April 27, 1853. 

20,056.—PENCIL-8SHARPENRER.—W. K. Foster. April 27, 1858. 

20,106.— WORM-AIR REGISTER AND VENTILATOR.—E. A. Tuttle. 
April 27, 1858. 

20,111.—APPARATUS FOR DAMPING PAPER.—C. A. Waterbury 
April 27, 1858 

20,120.—CoTTON-GIN.—J. N. Wilson and G. W. Payne. April 
24,1858. (Dorcas E. Beadle, administrator of said Wilson, 
deceased.) 

20,086.—CoTTON-GIN.—S8. R. Parkhurst. April 27, 1858. 

20,173.—8£WING-MACHINE.—E. H. Smith. May 4, 1858. 

20,136. —3TEAM-ENGIN k.—D. Barnum, May 4,1858. 


a cort kr ome A.)— L. Miller. May 4, 1858; re. 
aeua to C. Aultman & Co., asgrs., July 19, 1859, numbered 
i. 


180.—HARVESTER.—(Diy. B.) —L. Miller. May 4, 1858; re- 
issued to C. Aultman & Co., asgrs., July 19, 1859, numbered 
20,1^0.—HARYESTER.—(Div. C).—L. Miller. May 4 
i to C. Aultman & Co., asgrs., July 19, 1859, 


20 


; 1558; re- 
numbered 


20,181.— H aRVESTER.—(Div. A.)—L. Miller. May 4, 1858; re- 
issued to C. Aultman & Co., asgrs., July 19, 1859, numbered 
20,181.— H ARVESTER.— (Div. B.)—L. Miller. Ma 
issued to C. Aultman & Co., asgrs., July 19,1 


4, 1853; re- 
9, numbered 


APPLICATIONS FOR EXTENSIONS. 


OPPONENTS Of extensions must file written objections in the 
Patent Office atleast 20 days before the day-of-hearing ; and on 
that day, at noon, they must appear personally, or by proxy, at 
the Patent Office, and state the reasons of theiropposition. All 
testimony—pro or con—must be taken and transmitted in ac- 
cordance with the official rules, which will be furnished on ap- 
plication. The under-named patentees have recently peti- 
tioned for extensions (for seven years) of patents grantedto 
them in the year 1858 :— 


BEULAH S. SAMPSON, administratrix of BLANEY E. SAMPSON, 
deceased, Boston, Mass.— Pole-coupling for Ruilroad-cars.— 
Patented July 27, 1858; and re-issued Feb. 21, 1860; testimony 
will close on June 25, next; last day for filing arguments and 
examiner's report, July 5; day-of-hearing, July 10. 


RoBERT Dick, Buffalo, N. Y.—Accountant Labels for Periodi- 
cals.—Patented Oct. 4, 1859; ante-dated July 26, 1558; and re- 
issued, May 31, 1864; testimony will close on June 25, next; 
time for filing arguments and examiner's report July 5; day- 
of-hearing, July 10. 


ELI WHEELER, Elmira, N. Y.—Sleeping-car for Railroads.— 
Patented Aug. 5, 1858; and re-issued Sept. 18, 1860; testimony 
will close on July 2, next; last day for filling arguments and 
examiner's report, July 2; day-of-hearing, July 17. 


AUSTIN G. Day, Seymour, Conn.— Treatment of Caoutchouc. 
—Patented Aug. 10, 1858; and re-issued Nov. 9, 1858; testimony 
will close on July 9, next; last day for filing arguments and 
examiner's report, July 19; day-of-hearing, July 24. 


StLas S. PUTNAM, Neponset, Mass.— Machine for forging 
Nails.—Patented August 17,1858; testimony will close on July 
16, next: last day for filing arguments and examiner's report, 
July 26: day-of-hearing, July 3l. 


Moses G. FARMER, Salem, Mass.— Method of sending and rc- 
ceiving Messages simultaneously over the same Telegraph Wire. 
—Patented August 31, 1853; testimony will close on July 30, 
next; last day for filing arguments and examiner's report, 
August 9; day-of-hearing, Aug. 14. 


Joun R. Hg£NSHAW, Middletown, Conn.—Self Mousing Hook. 
—Patented Oct. 26, 1858; re-issued on Feb. 6,1866; and again re- 
!ssued Feb. 11, 1868; testimony will close on Sept. 24, next; time 
for filing arguments and examiner's reports, Oct. 4; day-of- 
hearing, Oct. 9. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. : 


G. L., or Miss.—We do not know when watches were first 
manufactured in the United States. During the war of 1812 
good watches were made in Worcester, Mass., by several 
parties, but on the return of peace the market was filled 
with those of foreign make. 


M. R., oF IND.—Truran states that by “ dry puddling " 21 cwt. 


How To Secure Patents, 


ADVICE TO INVENTORS. 


Brown & ALLEN, successors to Brown, Coombs & Co., pro- 
prietors of the AMERICAN ARTI*AN, offer their services to 
Inventors as solicitors of American and Foreign Patents, 
Mr. Henry T. BrowN, of this firm, has had an experience of 
twenty-seven years in thís profession, and during this long 
period has acquired a very extended knowledge of inventions 
of every class. We can promise an absolute certainty of ru- 
cess in our efforts to obtain Letters-Patent for Inventions that 
are really new. The best evidence of the manner in which 
our business is performed is that the AMERICAN ARTISAN 
PATENT AaGrNCY"' has been ‘he most successful of the kind 
ever established. 

The principal office of Brown & ALLEN is at 189 Broadway, 
where Inventors will always meet a cordial reception, and 
opinions with reference to the Novelty of Inventions are given 
Free of Charge. Inventors residing at a distance are invited 
to send, by mail, descriptions of their inventions, which will 
be promptly examined, and an opinion returned in writing. 
All communications treated as confidential. If a Prelimi- 
nary Examination is desired to be made at the Patent-office, 


a fee of $5 will be charged. 


HOW TO PROCEED. 


Whenever a model is required, it should be made in a sub- 
stantial manner, and should not exceed one foot in any ofits 
dimensions. Pack it carefully in a box, and forward by ex- 
press, charges prepaid. At the same time write a letter, en- 
closing $15 50, first Government and Stamp Fees. Send, also, 
a full description of the Invention. 

Immediately upon receipt of the model and fees, as abore, 
the application will be prepared, and the papers returned for 
the signature and oath of the Inventor. The agency fee 
charged by BRowN & ALLEN is from $25 upwards, accor- 
ding to the labor involved, but in all cases their charges will 
be as moderate as possible. A great advantage of our agency 
consiste in the fact that each case before it is sent to the 
Inventor i8 thoroughly supervised by one of the principals. 


Caveats and Trade-Marks. 


A caveat is a confidential communication made to the Pat- 
ent-office, in which the Inventor describes his Invention 
previous to taking out a patent. As a notice of priority of 
discovery, it holds good for one year; but to secure the full 


1 qr. 20 lbs. of fine metal are required to produce one tun of | benefit which a caveat is intended to confer, the papers 


puddled bars. The product is somewhat greater by“ boil- 
ing.” " 


L. S., or Cor.—Coarse copper containing silver is taken from 
the furnace, after roasting to a bright red-heat, pulverized, 
and then roasted with salt, which changes the silver to 
chloride. This is treated with quicksilver, and the silver 
separated from the resultant amalgam by retorting. Impuri- 
ties are then removed from the silver by the ordinary pro- 
cess Of cupellation. 


Pesign-Patents. 


Under the new law, aliens as well as citizens can obtain de- 
sign-patents for from three-and-a-half to fourteen years, at an 
expense of from ten to thirty dollars for Government fees, and 


from fifteen to twenty-five dollars for agency charges; making 
atotal cost of from twenty-five to fifty-five dollars These 
patentscover all novelties of torm or configuration of articles 


of manufacture. No model is necessary fora design-patent, 


BROWN & ALLEN, 


189 Broadway, New York. 


should be carefully prepared. s 

The official caveat fee is $10, and our fee for preparing all 
the necessary documents is from $10 to $15. Citizens only, 
or aliens who have resided in the United States one year, 
and made oath of their intention to become citizens, can 
file caveats. 

Trade- Marks can be protected by registration at the Pst- 
ent-office. The protection is now definite and certain. 
Brown & ALLEN attend to securing patents for Trade- Mart 
and Designs. They also attend to Rejected Applications, Er- 
tensions, Interferences, Reissues, Infringements, and will, 
when desired, act as Experts in cases litigated in Courts. 


Foreign Patents. 


Brown & ALLEN have their own agencies in all the princi- 
pal capitals af Europe, and are prepared to secure Foreign 
Patents with the utmost dispatch. Mn. Brown has had the 
preparation of more European applications than any other 
person in this country. Cases sent out for European patents 
should be prepared with great care and fidelity. A Special 
Digest of the Foreign Patent Laws will be furnished on appli- 
cation. Within the compass of an advertisement, it would 
be impossible to specify all the advantages which inventors 
wil derive through the *'AwERICAN ARTISAN PATENT 
AGENCY." 

Any further information on any matters relating to Pat 
ents and the Patent Law will be given either personally ot 
by letter. Address 


BROWN & ALLEN, 


189 Brocdway, New York. 


May 15, 1872] 
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Advertisements. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING, 
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BAND SAW MACHINES, 


FIRST & PRYIBIL, 
152,451, 156 Tenth Avenue, New York.* 


— 


ILLIAMSON’S ROAD-STEAMER 


ten to twenty tuns on an ordinary road. 


per hour. For particulars adaress D. D. WILLIAMSON, 
l to 26* Box 1809, or 32 Broadway, New York City. 
BOIL 
B. T. BABBITT, "ais 
61to 71 Washington street, New York. RICHARDSON, MERIAM . CO., 
ALLEN ENGINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE LATEST IMPROVED PATENI 


Daniels & Woodworth Planing Machines, 
mue. Sash and MOI Tenon- 
ing, ortising, Boring, Shaping, 
ertical and Circular Re-Saw- 
ing Machines, Saw Mills, 
Saw Arbors, Scroll Saws, 
— Cut-off, and Rip Saw Machines, Spoke 
and Wood Turnin athes, and various 
other kinds of Wood-working 
Machinery. 


CATALOGUE AND PRIOE-LISTS SENT ON APPLICATION 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Warehouse, 107 Liberty Street, New York. 
5 Vol. 11 


One Hundred and [Chirtieth and One 
Thirty-first Streets, New York. 
HARRISON BOILER WORKS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hundred and 


EMERY WHEELS AND GRINDERS, 
THE TANITE Co., 
Stroudaburg, Pa. 
UNION STONE CO., 
29 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


ENGINES, 


ALLEN ENGINE-WORKS, 
130th and 131st streets, New York. 
DELAMATER IRON- WORKS 


Foot West Thirteenth street, New York. 
HOADLEY, J. C. & CO., 


Lawrence, Mass. 


OHN E. BENDIX, PATTERN AND MODEL 


Maker, Room No. 13, New Haven Railroad Freight 
VIDOR entrance in Franklin Street, opposite the Tombs, New 
ork. 


Models of any Designin Wood or Metal. 

Grates, Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, and Machinery 
Patterns made at the shortest notice, and on reasonable 
terms. 


Particular attention paid to Iron Architectural and Plum— 
ber's Patterns. Vol 14 tf 


ANDREWS’ 


Centrifugal Pump. 


Can show 25 per cent. advantage over any Centri- 
Jugal Pump in Use. 


BEST & CHEAPEST PUMPS IN THE WORLD. 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO, 
414 Water St., New York. 


esign-Patents.' 


Under the new law aliens as well as citizens can obtain de- 


HOISTINO MACHINERY, 


OTIS BROTHERS, 
344 Broad way, New Tork. 
W. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 
: 411 Water Street, New York. 


HYDRAULIC JACKS AND PUNCHES. 
DUDGEON, 
24 Columbia Street, New York: 


R. 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY. 


THE PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


MOLDING MACHINES, 


A. 8. & J.,GEAR & CO., 
56 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass. 


33 Vol. 13. 


PATTERN LETTERS ANC FIQURES, 


KNIGHT BROTHERS, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


PATTERNS AND MODELS. 


WM. BURROWS, i 
90 Fulton Street, New York. 


sign-patents for from three-and-a-half to fourteen years at an 


expense of from ten to thirty dollars fər Government fees, and 


trom fifteen to twenty-five dollarsfor agency charges ; making 
PULLEY BLOCKS. 


HARRISON BOILER-WORKS (Weston's Patent), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


a totalcost of from twenty-five to fifty-five dollars. These 


e 
oo. 


patents cover all novelties of form or configuration of articles 


PUMPS. 


of manufacture. No model is necessary fora design-patent. 


GUILD & GARRISON, 
Williamsburg, N. Y. 
HEALD, SISCO, & CO., 
Baldwinsvilie, N. Y. 
W. D. AND {EWS & BRO., 
414 Water Street, New York. 


/— MACHINERY, _ | 
Siafes, and Mechanical Supplies, 


A. S. & J. GEAR & CO. 
66 to 62 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON, 


ROAD LOCOMOTIVES AND STEAMERS. 


D. D. WILLIAMSON (Tnhomson;, 
83 Broad way, New York. 
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STEAM HAMMERS. 
R. DUDGEON, 
24 Columbia Street, New York, 


SUGAR 


GUILD & GARRISON, 
Williamsburg, N. Y. 


MACHINERY, 


TUBE EXPANDERS. 
R. DUDGEON, 
34 Columbia Street, New York. 


WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY. 


R. BALL & CU. 
Worcester, Mass. 
J. A. FAY & CO.. 
aI GEAR & CO. 
LI 8. . LE 
" 56 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass., and Concord. XN. H. 
WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON, 
Worcester, Mass. 
RIOHARDSON, MERIAM & CO., 
1M Liharty atraet, Naw Yarr, 
McBETH, BENTEL & MARGEDANT, 
Hamilton, O. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


THIRTY CENTS per line, outside’ 


HAULS 


WILLIAMSON'S STKAM-PLOW plows at the rate of two acres 


Molding, Mortising, 
TENONING AND SHAPING 
MACHINES. 


Band Saws, Scroll Saws, 


PLANING & MATCHING 
MACHINES, ETC., 
For Railroad, Car & Agri- 


cultural Shops. Superior 
to any in use. 


For Description, yas 
Price-lists, etc 


- U M P S a the Best and Ohsasedi 


CENTRIFUGAL POWER PUMP 


ever invented, with overwhelming testimony in its favor, 
(19 pages of letters, over 500 references),send for new and illus- 
trated pamphlet (48 pages—free) to 
HEALD, SISCO & CO. 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
The Heald and Sisco Le lately received the First Pre- 
mium at the Louisiana State air, held at New Orleans, over 
all Centrifugal Pumps exhibited. 5 Vol. 14 


Patent Band-Saw Machine 


Of the most approved kinds, of vari- 
ous sizes, tO saw bevel as well as 
square, without inclining the table, 
by FIRST & PRYIBIL, 461,463, and 465 
West Fortieth Street, corner of Tenth 
avenue, New York. Price $250, $275, 
$350, and $400. Three hundred ma- 
chines of our own make in operation. 
Send forcircular. Manufacture, also, 
an improved saw-filing apparatus, 
price $30. Have also on band a large 
stock of the best FRENCH Banp-Saw 
BLADES. 

1 to 26 Vol. 14 


ORTABLE STEAM ENGINES—COMBINING 


the maximum of efficiency, durability, and economy with 
the minimum of weight and price. They are widely and favora- 
bly known, more than 1000 being in use. All warranted satisfac- 
tory or no sale. Descriptive circulars sent on application. Ad- 
dress J. C. HOADLEY & CO.. Lawrence, Mass. Vol 14 


TON, N. J. 
TOOLS a specialty. 


PRESSES, DIES, and all FRUIT CANNER'S 
Vol. 14 13-25 


ENT, GOODNOW & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
PUBLISHERS OFT PATENT STAR," sell Patent Rights and 
Goods of all kinds. 
Orders solicited. Agents wanted. 


Send stamp for copy. 15 e.o w.tt 


FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS. 


BY HENRY T. BROWN. 


This is by far the most comprehensive collection of mechani- 
cal movements ever published, and the arrangement of the 
'llustrations and descriptive letter-press—which is entirely 
new—makeg it more convenient tor reference than any other 
collection. It is the cheapest book on practica] mechanics 
ever published. Price ONE DOLLAR. By mall. 12 cents extra. 

A liberal discount allowed to canvassers. The sale in all the 
manufacturing cities, towns, and villages in the United States 
and Canada can be made so large as to render it highly remu- 
nerative to any enterprising persons who will undertake to 
canvassfor it in tnose places. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


'* A peculiarly handy little manual."— Net York Times. 

'" One of the most interesting publications of the presen 
year."— City Item, Philadelphia. 

„Wwe should place this book in the hands of every inventor 
and mechanic.’ —Am. Journal of Mining. l 

A valuable book for mechanioes."— Mining and Scientifi 
Press. 

“ Artisans, inventors, and students should get the work 
— Chronicle, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY, 

Such as 

Woodworth Planers, 
Tonguing and Grooving Machines, : 
Power Mortising, Tenoning, Packing Box 
and Wood-working Machines generally. 
Nos. 24 and 26 CENTRAL STREET (00ER. OF UNION), 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


BEACH’S SCROLL SAWING 


Machi e, illustrated on page 200, Vol. XIV., AMERICAN ARTI- 
BAN, gives Ir in SY to 1,000 54% inch strokes with ut Jar, has 
improved crossheads, adjustable ben, blower attachment, and 
is built almost entirely of iron. Satisfactio. guarauteed. Can 
be seen in ‘ull operation at the office. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price-list. Address H. L. BEACH, 90 Fulton Street, 
New York City. Vol. 14 18 t1 08 


BALL & CO, WORCESTER, MASS. 


e Manufacturers of Woodworth'e, Dauiel’s, and Dimen- 
aion Planers; Molding, Matching, Tenoninz. Mortising, Shap 


WORCESTER, MASS. ‘ng, and Boring Machines; Scroll Saws, Re sawing, Hand Bor- 
Vol 12 0.8. Ing, Wood Turning Lathes, and a variety of other Machines for 
orking Wood. Also, the best Patent Door, Hub, and Rai) 
Car Mortising Machines in the world. Send for our Illus- 
c - A trated 6o Yvi e E 
Pattern] | E(fERS d eq GHT BROS 10—yol 1 RICHARD BALL. . HALSTED. 
CN, SO a > sAr i ENECA FALL vy y o. 22— . 


In Economy, Durability, and Fast Cutting,the 


UNION EMERY WHEELS AND HONES 


are notequaled. They were awarded the 


HIGHEST PRIZE 


At the American Institute Fair, New York, and at the Indus- 
trial Exposition, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


gADE MAR 


T rade-marks. 


Any person, firm, or corporation domiciled in the United 
THE UNION STONE CO. 


er Manufacture Solid Emery and Corundam 
A Wheels, Coarse Hand Stones for cleaning 
castings and other rough work. Fast-cut- 
ting Oil Stones for tools, to be used instead 
of agrindstone. Fine-grained Hones and 
Oil Stones for putting a keen edge on tools, 
razors, etc. Emery and Corundum Slips 
or various purposes. Artificial Stone Machines, Emery-grind- 
ers, Baw-gummers, Diamond-tools, Oil Stone Holders, etc 
Send for circular and price-list to JOHN F. WOOD, Treasurer, 
39 Kilb Branch Office, 93 Liberty 
street, 19 to 18 Vol. 14* 


Safety Store Elevators 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS IF ROPE, 
BELT, € ENGINE BREAK. 


No nice adjustment eun. | constant attention. Price 
one-third less than others claiming to be safe. Address 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 
Manufacturers ot 
Engines,  Boilers, 
414 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 


Hoisting Machinery for every conceivable use. 
23 Vol. 13 os. 


States, or in any foreign country affording by treaty orconven- 
tion similar privileges to citizens of the United States, may, 


ander the new law of patents and copyrights, obtain the right 


to the exclusive use, for thirty years, of any TRADE-MARK COn- 


sisting of any new figure or design, or any new word ornew 
z , i P3 d Street, Boston, Mass. 


combination ot words, letters, or figures, upon their manutac- ew York. 


tures, and otherwise in their business. 
This protection extends to trade-marks already in use for 
any length of time or about to be adopted. 


To obtain such protection, address 


BROWN & ALLEN, 
189 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Pumps, Etc., 
"| EE BEST SAW-GUMMER OUT, ONLY $15: 


Kmery Grinders at D. $50, $75, and $110. Diamond 
Tools, $15. Solid Emery Wheels of all Sizes. The above stan- 
PU PV are ALL of our own manufacture. Address THE 
TANITE CO., Stroudsburg, Monroe County. Pa. 11 Vol 1308 


M°NAB & HARLIN 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS COCKS 


For Steam, Water, and Gas. Wrought-iron Pipe and Fittings. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-list furnished on application. 


56 John Street, New York, 
Patents BOUGHT AND SOLD.--CAPITAL 


procured for business purposes. Joint stock companies 
organized. For terms, etc., address E. H. GIBBS & CO., 11 Wall 
Street, New York. It* 


UY BARBER'8 BIT BRACES.—ALL HARD- 
WARE Dealers keep them. 10 ly 


ài ENGRAVINGS OF NEW INVENTIONS, 


WI would call the special attention of INVENTORS and Par 
ENTEES to the advantages which must result from having en 
gravings of new machines, tools, etc., published in the AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN. The illustrations shown in the present 
number are fair specimens of the skill and taste of our artists. 
We are prepared to executesuch engravings at short notice and 
very moderate prices—in fact, we require only the mere cost cf 
the engraver's labor, charging nothing for a large amount ot 
space devoted to descriptive details, and (whenever requested 
we shall subsequently send the engraved blocks totheinventor 
by express, for use in circulars, handbills, or other purposes. 

None but ORIGINAL illustrations—preferably executed by our 
own engravers—will be published in the AMERICAN ARTI 
SAN. Distant patentees desiring to have their inventions illus- 
trated and described in our columns, should at once send us a 
small model of their machine, by express (prepaid); or malla 
good photograph, together with their LETTERS-PATENT, to our 
address. We willthen promptly examine the same, and returp 
a reply, stating the precise expense of the engraving.the pay- 
ment of which will be always required in advance. Address 
models, documents, etc., for the above object, as follows: 


BROWN & ALLEN, 
Pahlishers of the * AMERICAN ARTISAN 2 


qs BEST WROUGHT-IRON SECTIONAL 


steam-boller made, for small power; one-half, one, two, 


and three horse-power. Very light, cheap, and economical in 
fuel. Send for circular. 


SAMUEL HARKIS, Washington, D. C. 
19 24* 
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DAVIS’ PATENT 
RECORDING GAUGE. 


3 45 r of EA B Su ORE E ffg ASamboat Inspect- 
ors, mple and Cheap. ^ TEAM GAUGE «€ . 
PANY, "y Cortlandt Street, New York. v 20 tf 9 


FUEL ECONOMIZER, ‘ 
HE DRAUGHT REGULATOR AND HEAT 


Conservator patented by Mr. W. l'witchell, of Syra 

. Y., can be applied to any stove or heater, M ORE 
third to one-half the coal, by utilizing all the 
securing & Constant even temperature, 
the trouble of keeping fires converts the simplest direct. 
draught stove into one more satisfactory in results t:.an the 
most elaborate and 1 ve kinds. 
information relative to th 
21 Bedford Avenue, 


ife i PRICE REDUCED. 
se orrugate 
Ser U 

Boller Flues, Nutt's Patent Vann, Renit aea ane caning A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL ASSAYING. 


Sen for circulars, descrigtiveand price erf Water Cocks Edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, F.R.S. 1 Vol. thick 8vo, 1754 
18 to 4 Vol. . 0.8." pages, $10. Sent fre by mall on receipt of price. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher and Importer, 


33 Murray street and 27 Warren Street, New York. 


STEAM 


It 


PUMPS, 
Double Acting. 
Bucket Plungers are 

the best. Send for Cir- 


cular. Valley Machine 
Co. Easthampton, Mass 


n K 
OT | S SAFETY HOISTING 
Machinery. 
OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 
dai a ,948 Broadway. New York. 


[May 15, 1879 


OFFICE OF THE 


NEW YORK STEAM GAUGE 
46 Cortlandt Street, New York, 


Jo whom it may concern :— Whereas certain interested 
parties have circulated the report that an injunction has been 
obtained prohibiting the manufacture and sale of Davis’ Pat. 
ent Recoraing Steam Gauges, this i$ to certify that no injune. 
tion has been served on us to date, and sucha report is a ma. 
licious falsehood, circulated solely for the purpose of damag. 
ing our business, and to help the sale of a worthless Gauge. 
AS our patent is the first one ever granted for Recording 
Gauges, and covers the ground broadly, we do not fear an jp. 
Junction quite as much as some others have reason to, and we 
shall continue to manufacture and sell the simplest, cheapest, 
and best Recording Gauge in the world, every one of which js 
fully guaranteed for one year. 

NEW YORK STEAM GAUGE CO., by D. P. Davis, 

May 6,1812. 1t os 


E warrant every Steam Gauge 


bearing our name and numbered above 12.0.0 


t^ See MOR. TWO YEARS. 


UTICA STEAM GAUGE CO.,Utica, N.Y. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


ON THE 15TH OF APRIL WE SHALL MAKE A GENERAL ADVANCE 
OF 15 PER CENT. ON THE PRICK OF “ THE TANITE Emery 
WHEEL.” On and after the above date Tunite 
will be sold at the NET LIST price, instead Of 15 per cent. discount 
from same,as heretofore. There will be a corresponding ad- 
vance to the trade. 

The increasing demand for, and reputation of, THE TANITE 
EMERY WH -EL warrant its manufacturers in at last making 

rice-li£t which they have beld rigidly 


an advance from the 
fixed from the very infancy of the Compary. Constant care 
the employment of the greatest 


+ 


co,, 


— - 


and unremitting attention 
mechanical and chemical skill and the most assiducus stud 
of the wants of Mechanics and Manufacturers, have enabled 
THE TANITE CO. to bring their specialty to tue highest point 
of per'/ection. Constant Outlays are required to m-et the 
novel wants connected with this branch of industry ; and th.s, 
with the As peng d of maintaining and even increasing tke 
high reputation of these goods, calls for a moderate increase 
in price. COMMON GOODS can be for ordinary prices, but 
STANDARD GOODS, Qf u quality, on whose perfection, both 
chemically and mechanically, not only the economy of the buyer, 
but the ys | safety of his hands depends, can only Jurm-Aeat 
at fullor high pe. IT 18 CHEAPER, SAFER, AND BETTER TO 
DEAL WITH A COMPANY WHO MAKE A DISTINCT SPECIA LTY 
BOTH OF SOLID EMERY WHEELS AND OF EMERY GRINDING 
MACHINERY, THAN TO RISK THE POOR ECONOMY OF BUYING 
CHEAP AND UNSATISFACTORY GOODS. Address 


"THE TANITE COMPANY,” 
Vol 14 18 tf os STROUDSBURG, MONROE co., PA. 


K Ä: a ga eg Heic 
Saeed eres MONROE CO., PA., MARCH 


18, 1872.—The Prices of The Tanite Co.'s Emery Grinding 
aChinery are this day advanced, as follows: 


The Tanite Co.'s Saw Grinder x $15. 
is M No. 1. Emery Grinder. re a a wa 1 
ee 44 [T] [1] éi on able K b ^ 
[T] [T] [T] 2 [T] LIT A e T 
LI] [I] é: [rj [1] on Table 
[T] 44 [7] 8 44 44 N 1110 
a xs Diamond tools. 5 


LI LI LI . LI #1 LI 
The general and pes advance in the price of metals and sup- 
plies, together with recent improvements in addition to these 
machines, necessitates the above »dvance. Notwithstanding 
this advance, the above machines are the cheapest in the mar- 
ket. Take notice tha: we make no charges for boring or shp- 
ping, and no charges for extra Rests. Kach Emery Grinder is 
supplied (in addition to the two ordinary Rests) with one of 
our improved adjustable Face „and one of our? 
p Side Rests. These Rests can be set at any angle. 


dress 10 
THE TAN ITE co.,“ 
Stroudsburg, Monroe Co., Ps. 
18 Vol. 14, t. t. o. s. 


PATENT E EZ, 


HO WISH TO REALIZE PECUNIARY 
benefits trom their inventions, either by sale of their 

riguts or partnership with the capitalists, are invited to send 
for our explanatory circular. Many valuable labor-saving In- 


ventions are lying dormant which might realize a fortune for 
their owners, if brought pro 
ROBER 
York. 


A 


erly before the public. &. E. 


[8 & CO., Consulting Engineers, 15 Wall Street, New 


MERICAN ARTISAN 


Illustrated Weekly Journal 


POPULAR AND PRACTICAL SCIENCE 


Mechanics, Inventions, 


CHEMISTRY & MANUFACTURES 


Every number contains 16 pages, embellished with engrá 
vings of Improved Machinery, New Inventions, Tools for the 
Workshop and Farm, and an almost endless variety of infor- 
mation useful to Mechanics, Inventors, Manufacturers, and 
all others who take an interest in the wonderful discoveries 
of our time. 

TERMS.—$2 a year; $1 for six months; Clubs of ten names 
$15. Specimen copies sent tree, Address 


BROWN & ALLEN, Publishers, 
189 Broadway, New York. 
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Naw se She | NUMBER 21. NEW YORK, MAY 22. 1872. 8 Five Cone 
Sanborn’s Improvements in Railway Rails. | The elastic cylindrical joint, B, is open longitu- | this joint so plainly that it needs no elaborate de- 


scription. 

The elastic joint, C, Fig. 3, is the same as that 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2. Fig. 4 sh :ws still another 
modification, patented March 12, 1872. In this the 
lower edges of the sides are not recurved as shown 
in Fig. 3, and the elastic connecting-joint, C, is 
made of corresponding form to the body of the 
rail, its edges being brought down flush to the 


THE improvement of railway rails has been a , dinally at the bottom, as shown. It is compressed 
matter upon which much study and mechanical | when inserted in the juxtaposed ends of the rail, 
genius have been expended. Up to the present and when allowed to expand is claimed to bind 
date no other form has attained the popularity and | the raila securely, while it is capable of yielding 
developed the usefulness of that known as the T , simultaneously: with them and to the same de- 
rail. Yet this rail is not perfect. The square. gree. : 
joints employed necessitate keeping the ends a| When the rail is subjected to pressure at the 
little apart to allow for expansion by heat. This top, the sides at the neck approach each other, 


gives rige to percussive 
action on the part of the 
wheels upon the solid ends 
of the rails, which batters 
them, and ultimately ne- 
cessitates their repair, or 
replacement by new rails. 
The object of the inven- 
tion illustrated herewith is 
to impart to rails, not only 
at the ends, but throughout 
their whole length, such a 
degree of elasticity as shall 
enable them to resist the 
shocks to which all rails 
are subjected. It is evi- 
dent that if, with sufficient 
sustaining po wer, this elas- 
ticity can be secured, the 
durability of rails would 
thereby be much increased. 

The general principle of 
the construction is the 
making of tubular rails of 
such a configuration that 
the application of the load 
they are desired to sustain 
shall cause them to yield 
Within certain proper lim- 
is. When these limits 
are reached, further move- 
ment is checked by the 
parts of the rails bearing 
against each other, or 
against the ties which sup- 
port their bases. ^ 

The invention is protect- 
ed by three patents, re- 
spectively bearing date. 
Aug. 8, 1871, Dec. 12, 1871, and March 26, 1872, 
issued to Mr. Rufus 8. Sanborn, of Rockford, Ill. 

The form of the rail, as first constructed and 
upon which a separate patent was granted, is 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2, in which A represents the 
tubular T. rail, and Ba connecting tube. The gen- 
eral form of the upper portion of the rail is round. 
It is slightly flattened on the top to give a good 
tread to the wheels of locomotives and cars. 

At the neck of the rail the sides approach to 
about one-quarter of an inch of each other, as 
shown. From thence downward the sides diverge 
in an easy curve till they meet the base, the lat- 
ter being slightly arched. 


SANBOR 


base, B. 

The heads of the rails 
in Figs. 3 and 4 are made 
flatter on the top than on 
the original rail, which 
gives a better tread to the 
wheele. The construction 
of the elastic spring-joint, 
as shown in Fig. 4, adds a 
third source of elasticity 
and strength tothoseabove 
described, and affords a 
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better connection, as by 
running it to the bottom 
it keeps all the portions of 
the juxtaposed rail ends 
in proper relation to each 
other. 

The fact that, by the 
approach of the sides of 
the rail at the neck the 
arch of the top is elon- 
gated vertically, is claimed 
to obviate the objection 
that elasticity in a rail 
makes an up-grade for the 
wheels to ascend. 

The rails shown in Figs, 
1 and 2 have the advan- 
tage of greater strength, 
while those with the lap- 
jointed base have the merit 
of greater cheapness. 


even to touching, if the pressure should be suffi- 
cient. The arch in the cylindrical head of the 
rail also is changed in form by the approximation 
of the sides of the neck, rendering this form 
slightly elongated vertically, so that its strength 
is increased without sensibly affecting the bearin 
surface on the top. i 
The patent of Dec. 12, 1871, relates to the form 
of rail shown in Fig. 8. It having been found 
difficult to manufacture the rail in the form shown 
in Fig. 1, on account of the weld necessary to join 
the base to the upper portion, these parts were 
made separate end united by a lap joint as 
shown, the engraving showing the construction of 


N'S IMPROVEMENTS IN RAILWAY RAILS. 


There can be no doubt 
that very strong rails in 
proportion to their weight 
may be made in either 
way represented, provided 
the practical difficulties in 
their manufacture can be easily overcome. There 
would be, we judge, little tendency to granulation 
in such rails, and they would certainly make an 
easy passenger road. 

To make the first form of rail shown, the in- 
ventor proposes to make the rail in the first 
instance a round tube, and then to shape it by sub- 
sequent rolling on the outside. It would seem 
that this should present no insurmountable diffi- 
culty. The lap-jointed rail and the elastic tube 
joints can be formed of rolled metal of the desired 
thickness. The tube-joints are not required to be 
more than sixteen inches in length. 

The inventor, whose adores’ is givemabove, de- 
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sires to form a stock company to test and develop 
the practical worth of these improvements. 


— e41 
Ingenuity of Burglars. 


THERE was a burglary in an Albany jewelry 
store on the night of the 2d instant, and one of 
several skillful devices. to which the burglars 
resorted to prevent detection while operating upon 
the safe was the following :—On a work-bench on 
the south side of the shop a small looking-glass is 
placed, in front of which is a gas-burner. This 
small glass reflects the back of the safe on the 
large glass, and those who pass the store have a 
full view of it. The burglars, to conceal their 
operations, had prepared a curtain made of dark- 
green muslin, across which black muslin stripes 
were sewed to represent the bars on the back of 
the safe. This muslin was tacked on small 
wooden strips after the burglars entered the prem- 
ises, and was hung over the large mirror. lt was 
well calculated to deceive the patrolling watchman, 
and, but for his suspicions being aroused early in 
the evening by observing two or three strange 
characters in the vicinity, they might have oper- 
ated successfully. On passing tlie store he no- 
ticed that the reflection of the back of the safe in 
the glass was darker than usual, and he shook the 
door three or four times. Receiving no response 
from the inside watchman, his suspicion that some- 
thing was wrong was strengthened, and, breaking 
open;the doors, he found that his interference had 
been too long delayed, for the robbers had re- 
treated. 

. 


Carbolic Acid for preserving Hides. 


THE difficulty hitherto experienced by tanners 
in keeping raw hides during hot weather is, ac- 
cording to the Shoe and Leather Reporter, likely 
to be wholly obviated by the use of carbolic 
acid. That well-conducted journal says that the 
use of carbolic acid at this time, so far as the ex- 
“periments already made would seem to determine, 
is probably destined to be of great value to the 
trade. 

It has been known for several years that the 
preservative properties of carbolic acid, when 
used on decaying substances of any kind, were of 
the most particular efficacy. This fact was very 
pointedly brought out by the experiments of 
the New York Board of Health, two or three 
years since, when it was found that nothing else 
would more effectually stop the decay of vegeta- 
ble or animal substances than an application of 
carbolic acid. No matter to what state the de- 
composition had proceeded, an application of car- 
bolic acid instantly checked its further progress, 
and rendered absolutely impossible any further 
decay. 

Proceeding on the knowledge thus obtained, 
experiments were made at one of the large tan- 
neries in Pennsylvania, as to the effect which car- 
bolic acid might have on the color and grain of 
leather, when the hide was thus treated. It was 
found that the decomposition or decay of the 
hide (without making any difference as to what 
extent it had proceeded) were instantly stopped 
by the application of carbolic acid, and that the 
color and grain were in no way impaired. In fact, 
from the experiments thus far made, it would ap. 
pear that both are somewhat improved and whiten- 
ed by the use of the acid, but this matter has not 
yet been sufficiently tested to warrant the conclu- 
sion that either the grain or color will be in any 

way improved, if, ingeed, it is at all affected by 
this new agent. 
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The Public Health. 


Tire Board of Health of the city of New York 
held an adjourned meeting on Saturday, the 11th 
inst., and ordered that a copy of the report of the 
Sanitary Committee, relative to the accumulations 
of manure at the dumping-grounds at East Forty- 
sixth and Forty-seventh Streets, and at West 
Thirty sixth, Thirty-seventh, and Thirty eighth 
Streets, and the orders issued by the Board rela- 
tive to the removal of the manure, should be sent 
to the District Attorney, and the Board of Police 
should be requested to take the necessary mea- 
sures to prevent further dumping. The Sanitary 
Committee recommended that no cushions should 
be used on the seats and backs in horse-cars; that 
the latter should be properly washed and cleaned 
daily; that no straw should be used dn the floors 
of the cars; that no dirty or soiled clothing or 
bedding should be carried in the cars; and that 
the latter should be properly*ventilated. Referred. 
The street-cleaning contractor was ordered to cease 
dumping on the Harlem flats, extending from 
Ninetieth to One Hundred and Sixth Street, and 
from Second Avenue to the East River; to disin- 
fect thoroughly the material already dumped 
there, and to cover it with three feet of good earth, 
under the Supervision of the City Sanitary Inspec- 
tor, The Buard of Police was requested to cause 
the arrest of all persons found dumping manure 
or street dirt anywhere in the city, except upon 
scows to be removed from the city limits. 


DECISION OF THE COMMISSIONER 
PATENTS. 
W. S. COTTRELL.—JZr parte. 


[Application for Letters-Patent for ZANC-BOAWD. — Appeal 
from the Examiners-in- Chief.— Decided April 29, 1872.) 


OF 


NEW ARTICLES OF MANUFACTURE AS CREATED BY 
THE SUBSTITUTION OF MATERIAL. 

Where by the substitution of tar-board or paste-board for 
wood, In ccmbination with a zinc covering, for the protec- 
tion of floors and other surfaces from the injurious effects of 
radiated heat, a convenient article of commerce was pro- 
duced that supplied a recognized want jn the community, 
while the wood and the zine, on account of the greater 
thickness necessarily required In the wood to prevent it 
from warping, had never been combined except by the userg 
Heid, that this was not a mere substitution of materlal, but 
was the creation of a new article of manufacture, for which 
a patent should be allowed. 


Duncan, Acting Commissioner :— 


Applicant's alleged invention consists in cover- 
ing tar-board or paper-board with zinc, and thus 
forming a convenient article of manufacture to 
be put upon tlie market, and used to protect floors, 
carpets, and other surfaces about a stove from the 
injurious effects of the radiated heat. 

The application is rejected upon reference to 
the well-known fact, adverted to in the specifica. 
tion, that wood witha zinc covering has been used 
for a similar purpose,and it is held in the majority 
opinion of the examiners-in-chief that this fact 
constitutes the use of the tar-board a mere substi- 
tution of material. 

Applicant, on the other hand, insists that wood 
and zinc as thus used had never before been com- 
bined except by the consumer; that the thickness 
of wood required to prevent warping was neces- 
enrily so great that these two materials could not 
well be combined to form an article of manufac- 
ture to be put upon tlie market for sale in its com- 
pleted form; that he is the first to make a “ zinc- 
bogrd," which as an attractive article of merchan- 
dise supplies a recognized want in the community, 
and that he has been enabled to do this by substi- 
tuting for the wood previously used & substance 
which, while equally non-conducting, can be used 
in thin sheets without warping. He thus pro- 
fesses to have produced a new article of manufac- 
ture, and upon this theory he urges that he is en- 
titled to a patent. 

I think that this view of the case is the correct 
one, He has not simply suggested to the consum. 
er a substitute for the wood previously used: he 
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has created a new vendible article which answers 
a public want. 
The decision of the examiners-in-chief is over. 


ruled. 
at Qi oor — 


Strike in ihe Lake Superior Copper Mines, 
A SERIOUS strike has taken place in the above. 
named mines. Occurring as it does when copper 
bears an unusually high price, the effect wili be to 
maintain and perhaps increase present rates, 

On the 11th inst. the Sheriff of Houghton Coun. 
ty, Mich, and the Judge of the Circuit Coun 
telegraphed Gov. Baldwin that 1,500 men, em. 
ployed in the Hecla, Calumet, and Schooleraft 
Mines are on a strike, and committing outrages 
against the men who refuse to join them. The 
property of the companies is threatened with de. 
struction, and the civil authorities are inadequate 
to preserve the peace. Troops are asked for im. 
mediately to quell these disturbances. Gov. Bald. 
win telegraphed to Gen. Sheridan, at Chicago, 
requesting that two companies of infantry be sent 
to the mines. Gen. Sheridan, in reply, states that 
all the available troops in his command have been 
sent to the plains. Application was then sent to 
Gen. Cook, at Detroit, and a company of infantry 
will leave in the morning for the mines. Infor- 
mation received at the Free Press office gives rise 
to the belief that the disorder will spread to the 
adjoining counties, Still later reports state that 
the disturbances are on the increase, and that more 
troops have been sent for. 

— — 
Bridge Building. 

LIECT. GIBBON, who explored the interior mouu- 
tainous wonders of Peru in 1851, gives a graphic 
description of a suspension bridge which he 
examined, constructed of bark twisted into ropes,’ 
that was almost equal to the wire suspension 
bridges of our time. 

The cordage at one extremity was made fast to 
posts, which supported the roof of a house. He 
does not mention how the other extremity of the 
six parallel ropes was secured. The bridge was 
eighty yards long and six feet wide, spanning an 
awful gorge of 150 feet, above a foaming torrent of 
black water coursing over rocks below. Small 
sticks lashed to the ropes, side by side, made the 
floor. l 

A woman had charge of a rude windlass in the 
house, by which any one of tho ropes was tightened 
when too slack. 

It is admitted that suspension bridges originated 
in Peru in the times of the Incas. Those of wire. 
now common, are imitations of very humble con- 
trivances for crossing streams and ravines between 
mountains by a demi-civilized race long before 
Europeans had placed a foot on the continent of 
America, 


Steamboat Building in Pittsburg. 

THE manufacturing interests of Pittsburg are 
so great, and influence so widespread, that, even 
though bridges for St. Louis may be bailt bere. 
blast-furnace machinery for every State in the 
Union may be shipped from this point, and the 
various and diversified demands of metal manu- 
facture, all over the country, supplied from this 
place, it may not be thought possible that Pitts- 
burg can supply the world with steamboats. Yet 
this is possible. The first iron steamship built in 
this country was constructed in Pittsburg. This 
was the United States steamer Michigan, made 
here prior to 1845, shipped to Erie and put to 
gether, and is still one of the most substantial and 
serviceable vessels in the United States service.— 
Pittsburg American Manufacturer. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


Brayton’s Gas Engine. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Having waited several weeks expecting to see 
some contradiction of the statement made in the 
ARTISAN, on page 202, current volume, crediting 
John Bull with this invention, I herewith commu- 
nicate a statement of its origin. It has been the 
favorite project of my life to develop a practical 
motive power that would answer the wants of the 
million, and I am happy to say that my efforts in 
this direction (which have continued for upwards 
of twenty years) have been crowned with complete 
success. At the close of the year 1855, experi- 
ments on gas engines had involved me to the ex- 
tent of $7,000. At this stage I was compelled to 
ignore the explosive principle entirely as being 
utterly impracticable, and, at the same time, for 
the want of funds, lay the enterprise temporarily 
on the shelf. Subsequently, however, after some 
success in steam engineering, and having acquired 
& moderate fortune, I took up the favorite again, 
fully satisfied that I had “hit the nail on the 
head." In avoiding repeated ignition and explo- 
sive action, and substituting continuous combus- 
tion under high pressure and in harmony with 
the movement of the piston, I accomplished a most 
wonderful result in the saving of fuel, producing 
at the same time & simple machine that can be 
manipulated by a child. I have had a half horse- 
power machine running more than a year, a five 
horse-power some six months, and am now build- 
ing a number of different sizes for the market, in- 
cluding a five horse-power engine to furnish power 
to blow the great organ at the forthcoming Peace 
Jubilee. 

The operation of these engines has been witness- 
ed by upwards of 60,000 people, many of whom 
are first-class mechanics; all have given me their 
congratulations and assurances of success. 

GEO. B. BRAYTON. 

Boston, Mass. 

[We take great pleasure in publishing the above 
correction. 'The invention was properly credited 
on page 252, current volume, though without re- 
ference to the article referred to by our esteemed 
correspondent. The article on page 202 was 
gathered from an English source, in which the in- 
ventor wan not named, and previous to the issue 
of his American patent.—ED.] 


— — 
British Channel Ferry Scheme. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

My attention has just been drawn to the Folke- 
stone Erpress (an English paper) of the 27th of 
April, 1872, wherein it gives au extract from your 
journal with reference to & correspondence I had 

through their pages relative to the British Chan- 
nel ferry scheme. 

Permit me, in the first instance,to thank you for 
your favorable review of my opinions on (Aat all- 
engrossing subject. Be assured that in my profes- 
sional judgment the Dover scheme does not 
possess the capabilities of those so fully displayed 
in the natural advantages professed by Folkestone 
for a new, extensive, and commodious harbor, 
either for international communication with its 
opposite neighbor, Boulogne. That harbor is well 
adapted by progressive improvement, for which 
there is ample space, for the enlarged channel 
ferry steamers. My plan for a new and enlarged 
harbor at Folkestone, upon which I have devoted 
much time (and a considerable correspondence), 
has been submitted to an eminent civil engineer, 
and has received his approval. The formation of 
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a company with the required capital would soon 
realize the great desideratum of a port of re- 
fuge, either from the severe winter gales, the 
dangers of the Goodwin sands in foggy weather, or 
in event of war. I have no purpose to serve beyond 
that based upon patriotic grounds, tending to the 
benefit of the world's commercial navy, in which 
your great country takes so prominent & part as 
worthy descendants of old England. 

I served on your coast during our unfortunate 
contest from 1812 to 1815, and since then, there- 
fore, can fully and impartially estimate your 
splendid vessels. Nothing struck me so forcibly 
in my former recollections as your clipper Bour- 
deaux and Nantes runners. I was for some time 
stationed in the Chesapeake, and the Hampton 
pilot boats always claimed our admiration as fine 
sea-boats possessing great speed, and your speci- 
mens of latter years have not reduced our estimate 
of the United States naval architecture. 

With reference to our civil engineer's favorite 
scheme of forming a harbor at Andresselles, 
situated between Boulogne and Calais :—From my 
professional knowledge of the coast, exceeding 
fifty years, I think that its capabilities for an eff- 
cient harbor are very doubtful, and I advise the 
promoters of the British Channel ferry scheme 
to turn their undivided attention to the formation 
of & new harbor at Folkestone that, with the im- 
provement of the existing harbor, will, I hope, re- 
pay them, instead of wasting their money at An- 
dresselles; not that I think their vessels will 
make more expeditious passage to or from Bou- 
logne, or be better handled than the present 
boats. No doubt they would give increased com- 
fort to passengers, which I freely admit is & great 
point gained. 

R. A. NEWMAN, Captain R.N. 


A Heroic Female Sailor. 

THe Abbie Cui ford is a brig owned by Clifford, 
Smith, andFothers, that left Pernambuco on the 
27th of March, bound for New York, with a cargo 
of sugar. While at Pernambuco the yellow fever 
was at its height, and the crew were all taken 
sick, and the steward, T. T. Fay, of Stockton, 
Maine, died. The rest of the crew recovered, and, 
after getting a clean bill of health, they started 
homeward bound. Before they had been many 
days at sea the pestilence broke out afresh, and 
the first victim seized was a seaman of the name 
of Gustave Johnson, who eventually succumbed, 
and was buried on the 1st of April. The captain, 
a native of Stockton, Maine, of the name of Clif- 
ford, was then taken sick, and died on the 5th of 
April, and on the 9th of the same month, the first 
officer, Allen Smith, of Steeps Falls, Maine, also 
fell a victim to the same disease. It was at this 
time that the energy of woman was brought to 
light, for Mrs. Clifford, who had also been con- 
fined to her bed by yellow fever, on the death of 
her husband came out on deck and undertook to 
navigate the ship. Mrs. Clifford is a woman of 
small stature, dark hair, pleasing face lit up with 
a pair of sparkling eyes, radiant with intelligence 
and fire. When the time came that she was called 
upon to preserve the lives of those on board, she 
was found equal to the task and nobly did her 
duty. On the voyage home, Mrs. Clifford was 
assisted by Mr. Hitchborn, of Stockton, Maine, the 
second mate, an intelligent boy, who quickly 
learned from her the rudiments of navigation, and 
proved of invaluable assistance during the voyuge 
home. They crossed the line on the 6th of April, 
and met with favorable weather up to Cape Hat- 
teras, where they fell in with heavy weather. 
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Here the seamanship of the second mate was 
brought into requisition, and, encouraged by the 
presence of his late captain’s wife, who was always 
on deck, they passed through the storm with only 
some trifling damages. 
— — 
Machinery on the Pacifle Slope. 

IT having been stated that 2,000 mowers and 
reapers were delivered by railway in Sacramento 
this season, and that still there would likely be a 
famine of reaping machines, the Pacific Rural 
Press says the statement is greatly exaggerated ; 
no such number of machines have been brought 
to California this season, and though the demand 
for such implements is greater than ever before, 
it ia estimated that but about 700 or 800 new ma- 
chines at most will be purchased. 

The same paper states that the-hardware stores 
are remarkably active, and new life seems mani- 
festing itself in all parts of the country. As a 
matter of interest to its readers, as showing what 
is done in the line of purchase,it mentions the 
names of parties who have, within the last three 
or four weeks, bought of a single firm—Tread well 
& Co.—heavy harvesting machines, viz. :—Ham- 
lin & Patterson, Modesto ; John Duke, Batavia; D. 
& D. Bain, Centerville, Alameda Co.; W. B. 
Brown, Collinsville; Webster & Co., Stockton; 
Wm. Carter, Vallejo; J. J. Strong, Rio Vista; 
Hellman & George, Anaheim; McKinstry & Co., 
Dixion ; Beazell & Crowell, Washington Corners; 
S. McBaldwin, Los Angeles, have all purchased 
Hoadley’s mounted engines and Russell's thresh- 
ers, each thereby securing a complete set of steam. 
threshing machinery. The Oregon and California 
Railroad Company have also purchased a heavy 
Hoadley portable engine and saw-mill; Bateman 
& Keller, of Yreka, have also purchased a Hoad- 
ley engine and mill; Messrs. Treadwell & Co. 
have besides just shipped W. B. Crane, of Port- 
land, a 20 horse-power Hoadley mining engine and 
a 12 horse-power Hoadley hoisting engine, saw- 
mill, Sturtevant blower, Blake’s steam pump, etc. ; 
and Pletz & Sherman, Arizona, a Hoadley, with 
saw and shingle mills; W. W. Doherty, of Neva- 
da, a Hoadley 15 horse-power engine; J. Dufries, 
on the Amoor River, Russia, a large Hoadley en- 
gine and à heavy order of other machinery, and a 
large lot of Russell threshers; Haines heading 
horse-power reapers, mowers, rakes, etc., to vari- 
ous parts of California, Nevada, and Oregon. Be- 
sides this, there has been a large trade in general 
hardware and mining goods. 

— a 

SHEATHING IRON VESSELS WITH Woop.— Not- 
withstanding the acknowledged superiority of iron 
over wooden vessels for general service and dura- 
bility, we have seen it stated that experience has 
shown the necessity for giving the former a pro- 
tective sheathing of wood. At least this is the 
case on our great Northern lakes. The reason of 
this is, that, touching at so many ports where the 
entrance is through narrow, rock-bound channels, 
there is much danger of striking a jagged point 
or the loose boulders on the bottom. In either case 
there is danger of puncturing a hole through the 
unyielding iron plates, which cannot be easily 
stopped or repaired without going into dry-dock. 
Wooden vessels, however, frequently strike even 
harder without receiving serious injury, the wood 
of the hulls being sufficiently elastic to receive 
the shock without the breakage of the shell suff- 
cient to admit water, or so little as not to injure 
the cargo, nor require dry-docking, the damage 
being repaired from the insjde, or a liberal use of 
pitch or oakum. 
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THE TEMPERATURE OF THE SURFACE Laaer during the passage of the rays through 


OF THE SUN. 
BY CAPTAIN J. ERICSSON. 
[From Nature.] 

Ir will be recollected that Messrs. M. E. Vi- 
caire and Sainte-Claire Deville read some papers 
before the Academy of Sciences at Paris last 
January, showing that the temperature of the so- 
lar surface does not exceed that produced by the 
combustion of organic substances, their reason- 
ing being based on the law of radiant heat estab- 
lished by the investigations of Dulong and Petit. 
I have in the meantime instituted a series of ex- 
periments on a comparatively large scale, in order 
to test the correctness of the said law. Accord- 
ingly, the dynamic energy developed by the radi- 
ation of a mass of fused iron weighing 7,000 
pounds, raised by “ overheating " in the furnace to 
a temperature of 3,000° F., has been carefully 
measured. 

Sir Isaac Newton assumed that the quantity of 
heat lost or gained by a body in a given time is 
proportional to the difference between its temper- 
ature and that of the surrounding medium. Some 
eminent scientists, however, accepting Dulong's 
conclusions and formula, assert positively that the 
stated assumption is incorrect. In so doing they 
apparently overlook the conditions inseparable 
from the Newtonian doctrine, namely, that the 
conducting power of the radiating body should be 
perfect; that at every instant the temperature 
pervading the interior mass should be transmitted 
to the surface.* It needs no demonstration to 
prove that, if the conducting power of a body be 
80 perfect that the temperature of the center is at 
all times the same as that of the surface—in other 
words, that the fall of temperature at the center, 
Occasioned by ra. 
diation, is as rapid 
as the fall of tem- 
perature at the 
surface—the rate 
of cooling of such 
a body will be 
very different 
from that observ- 
ed by Dulong ana 
Petit. Theinves- 
tigation institut- 
ed by those experimentalists has in reality estab- 
lished only the degree of conductivity of the 
radiators employed, under certain conditions, but 
by no means their true radiant energy at given 
temperatures. M. E. Vicaire and Sainte-Claire 
Deville, therefore, commit a serious mistake in 
assuming that the quantity of heat transmitted by 
the radiation of incandescent bodies at high tem- 
peratures has been determined. It may be observed 
that the relation between the time of cooling and 
the quantity of heat transmitted by radiation which 
Dulong and Petit established, also misled Pouillet 
regarding the temperature of the solar surface, 
which he computed at 1,461? C., or at most 1,761° C. 
It will be well to bear in mind that Pouillet had 
himself ascertained with considerable accuracy 
the temperature produced by solar radiation on 
the surface of the earth ; and also the retardation 
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* The writer has just completed a set of experiments with a 
4a in radiator, 2°75 inches in diameter, composed of very 
thin hammered 9 charged with water kept in motion by 
a wheel applied within the sphere, revolving at a rate of 80 
r minute, the centrifugal action of which brings the 

articles of the central portion of the fluid s» rapidly in con- 
tact with the thin apherical shell, that the apparently absurd 
condition of perfect conductivity has been practically ful. 
filled. The result of carefully conducted experiments with 
this radiator, inclosed in an exhausted vessel kept at a con- 
stant temperature, has established that Newton's law relating 
to radiant heat, up to a differential temperature of 100° Fahr. 
(beyond which the investigation has not extended). is rigor- 
€ y correct. The snbject will be fully discussed in a future 
article. 


the terrestrial atmosphere. He was therefore 
able to demonstrate that the dynamic energy 
developed by solar heat amounts to nearly 300,000 
thermal units per minute for bach square foot of 
the surface of the sun. Considering the imperfect 
means employed by Pouillet, his * pyrheliometer," 
the exactness of his determination of solar energy 
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ing," he observes, * that beyond this temperature 
the law ceases to be true, it cannot be absolutely 
remote from the truth for the temperature of from 
1,400° to 1,500° which we deduce by adopting the 
law.” Sainte-Claire Deville concludes his essay 
on solar temperature thus: —“ In accordance with 
my first estimate, I believe that this temperature 
will not be found far removed from 2,500° to 


is remarkable. The truth is, however, that the | 2,800°, the numbers which result from the experi. 
near approach to exactness was somewhat fortuit- ments of M. Bunsen,and those published long ago 
ous, the eminent physicist having underrated the | by M. Debray and myself." The French sarants 


energy of radiant heat on the surface of the earth, 
while proportionately overestimating the retard. 
ing influence of the terrestrial atmosphere. The 
true dynamic energy developed by radiation at 
the surface of the sun, exclusive of the absorption 
of the solar atmosphere—no doubt exceedingly 
small—determined by the solar calorimeter men- 
tioned in a previous article, is 312,500 thermal 
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units per minute upon an area of one square foot. 


then agree that the temperature of the surface of 
the sun does not exceed the intensity produced 
by the combustion of organic substances, their 
grounds for this assumption being, as we have 
seen, Dulong's formula relating to the velocity of 
cooling at high temperatures. But Dulong and 
Petit did not carry their investigations practically 
beyond the temperature of boiling mercury; 
hence their formul relating to high temperatures 
is mere theory, the soundness of which we have 
now been enabled to test most effectually by meas- 
uring the radiant power of a mass of fused metal 
raised to a temperature of 3,000° Fahr., 30 inches 
in depth, presenting an area of 900 square inches, 
Before describing the means which have been 
employed in measuring its radiant power, let us 
briefly consider the condition of the fused mass 
during the experiments. In the first place, the 
temperature has been sufficiently high to produce 
an intense white light, luminous rays of great 
brilliancy being emitted by the radiant surface 
during the trial; (2) the bulk of the fused mass 
being adequate, the intensity of radiation has 
been sustained without appreciable diminution 
during the time required for observation; (3) 
the temperature being higher than that which 
the Frenchfinves. 

tigations assign 
to the surface of 
the sun, while the 
bulk, as stated, 
is sufficient to 
maintain the tem- 
perature of the 
fused mass, it 
may be reason 
ably asked why 
an area of one 
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square foot of our experimental radiator should 


It will be proper to notice that this amount is not | not emit as much heat in a given time as an equal 
a mean result of a number of observations, but area on the solar surface, if its temperature be 
the greatest energy developed at any time during that assumed by Pouillet? It may be positively 
observations continued upwards of three years, asserted, moreover, that an increase of the dimen 
namely, February 28, 1871. It will be proper to sions of our radiator to any extent, laterally or 
add that this result has been withheld from pub- | vertically, could not augment the intensity or the 


lication until it could be verified by a second ob- 
servation indicating an equal energy. Fortunate- 
ly the sky at noon, March 7, 1872, proved to be as 
clear as on the previous occasion referred to, the 
indicated energy differing only a few hundred 
units from that developed February 28, 1871. 
Temperature being a true index of molecular 
and mechanical energy, conclusively established 
by the exact relation between the degree of heat 
and the expansive force of permanent gases under 
constant volume, it is surprising that Pouillet did 
not perceive that an intensity of 1,461° C, or 1,7619 
C. could not possibly develop on a single square 
foot of surface the enormous energy represented 
by 300,000 thermal units per minute. M. Vicaire, 
adopting, like Pouillet, Dulong's formula, states in 
the paper presented to the French Academy that 
* an increase of 600? issufficient to increase the ra- 
diation a hundredfold " ; and that Pouillet has veri- 
fied Dulong's law to more than 1,0007. “ Suppos- 


dynamic energy developed by a given area. 
Again, Dulong’s formula, as applied by scientists, 


shows that the emissive power of a metallic radia- 


tor raised to a temperature of 3,000°, reaches the 
enormous solar emission computed by Pouillet. 
Let us now briefly examine the calorimeter con- 
structed for ascertaining the mechanical energy 
developed by the radiation of the fused mass un- 
der consideration. Fig. 1 represents a vertical 
section, and Fig. 2 a perspective view. a is 4 CY 
lindrical boiler, having a flat bottom, composed of 
thin sheet-iron 0:012 inch thick, coated with lamp- 
black. The cylindrical part of this boiler is sur- 
rounded by a concentric casing, b, the intervening 
space being filled with a fire-proof non-conducting 
substance. A horizontal wheel, c, c, provided 
with six radial paddles, is applied within the 
boiler, attached to a vertical axle, d. An open cy- 
lindrical trunk, g, is secured to the perforated 
disk which supports the paddles. The vertical 
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| 
axle passes through the top of the boiler, a conical 


pinion being secured to its upper termination. 


the radiation from one square foot of the surface 
of the fused metal maintained at 3,000° Fahr., 


By means of a vertical cog-wheel, A, attached to against 312,500 units developed by the radiation of 
the horizontal axle, k, and geared into the conical | one square foot of the solar surface, the tempera- 


pinion, rotary motion is communicated to the pad- 
dles. The contrifugal action of the latter will ob- 


ture of which, agreeably to the calculations of the 


| French savants, is less than that of our experi- 


viously cause a rapid and uniform circulation of mental radiator. 


the water contained in the boiler—indispensable | 


to prevent the intense radiant heat from burning. 


the bottom. "The boiler ànd mechanism thus de- 
scribed are secured to a raft, I, J, composed of fire- 
bricks floating on the top of the fluid metal. 


Having thus ascertained practically the amount 
of dynamic energy developed by the radiation of 
a metallic body raised to the high temperature of 


3,0009, we have only to show in a similar manner | 
By | 
this means it has been found practicable to keep | 


the amount of energy developed by a metallic ra- 
diator of a low temperature, to be enabled to de- 


the bottom of the boiler at a given distance, very | monstrate the correctness or fallacy of Dulong's 


near the surface of the fused mass, while by mov- 


| formula. 
ing the raft from point to point, during tbe obser- | 


Numerous experiments have been made 
for this purpose with apparatus of different forms, 


vation, irregular heating resulting from the reduc- the results having proved substantially alike. 


tion of temperature of the surface of the metal, 
under the bottom of the calorimeter, has been 
prevented. The radiant heat being too intense to 
admit of the axle, k, being turned directly by 
hand, an intervening. shaft, 
eight feet long, provided with 
& crank handle at the outer 
end, has been employed for 
keeping up the rotation of the 
paddle-wheel during the trial. 
It is scarcely necessary to ob- 
serve that the intervening shaft 
should be coupled to the gear 
work by means of a “ universal 
joint," to admit of the necessary 
movement of the raft. The 
experiment, repeated several 
times, has been conducted in 
accordance with the following 
explanation. The boiler being 
charged, the paddle-wheel 
should be turned at a moderate 
speed while observing the tem- 
perature of the water, the ther- 
mometer employed for this pur- 
pose being introduced through 
an opening, m, at the top of the 
boiler. The temperature being 
ascertained, the instrument 
should be quickly placed on 
the raft, and the time noted. 
As soon as vapor is observed to 
escape through the opening at 
an, the instrument must be instantly removed, 
the time again noted, and the temperature of the 
water within the boiler ascertained. It will be 
well to keep the paddle-wheel in motion until the 
last observation has been concluded. 

The temperature of the fused metal having been 
as high during our experiments as that of the 
solar surface computed by Pouillet and his follow- 
ers, while the thin substance composing the bot. 
om of the calorimeter has been brought almost 
in contact with, and consequently received the 
entire energy transmitted by, the radiant surface, 
the reader will be anxious to learn what amount 
of dynamic energy has been communicated in a 
given time, on a given area. The desired infor- 
mation is contained in the following brief state- 
ment:—The necessary corrections being made for 
heat absorbed by the materials composing the 
paddle-wheel, etc., the instituted test shows that 
the temperature of a quantity of water weighing 
10 pounds avoirdupois has been elevated 121° 
Fahr.in 164 seconds (273 minutes), the area ex- 
posed to the radiant heat being 63 square inches. 

10 x 121 144 — 1018 


Hence a dynamic energy uc coa 


63 
thermal unite per minute, has been developed by 


| The device most readily described consists of a 


spherical vessel charged with water, suspended 
| within an exhausted spherical inclosure kept at a 
constant temperature. Repeated trials show that, 


CALORIMETER CONSTRUCTED BY “CAPT. JOHN 


when the differential temperature is 65°, the in. 
closure being maintained at 60°, while the sphere 
is 125°, the dynamic energy transmitted to the in- 
closure by a sphere the convex area of which is 
one square foot, amounts to 5:22 thermal units per 
minute. 'lhe accuracy of this determination is 
confirmed by the fact that during the summer sol- 
stice at noon, when the sun's differential radiant 
intensity is 65°, the solar calorimeter indicates a 
dynamic energy of 5:12 units per minute on one 
square foot of surface. 

Our practical investigations, then, show that a 
differential temperature of 3,0009 develops by ra- 
diation a dynamic energy of 1,013 thermal units 
per minute upon an area of one square foot ; and 
that a differential temperature of 659 develops 
5°22 units per minute upon an equal area. The 
ratio of radiant energy at the first mentioned in- 


tensity will therefore amount to 3000287 units 
for each degree of differential temperature; while 
522 L 0080 unit 


for each degree of differential temperature. Con- 
sequently the ratio of the radiating energy will be 


== 491 times greater at 8,0009 than at 65° 


for the low intensity it will be ——~ 


0-080 


Now, M. Vicaire, on the authority of Dulong 
states that the ratio will be a hundredfold greater 
for an increase of only 600°. According to New- 
ton’s theory, based on dynamic laws, the propor- 
tion between the differential temperature and the 
radiant energy of bodies is constant; while Du- 
long and Petit, basing their conclusions upon an 
erroneous estimate of the time of cooling, assert 
that the ratio of energy increases several thou- 
sand times when the temperature is increased from 
65° to 3,000°. Newton, then, as our experiments 
prove, is incomparably nearer the truth than the 
French experimenters; and possibly future re- 
search will prove that his law, when properly ap- 
plied, will be found absolutely correct. It should 
be mentioned that the result of our experiments 
with the fused metal, compared with the result of 
the experiments with solid metals at various tem- 
peratures, shows that the emissive power of cast- 
iron is relatively greater in a state of fusion than 
when solid or merely incandescent. This observed 
increase of emissive power, 
now being thoroughly investi- 
gated, will no doubt account for 
the deviation from the New- 
tonian law indicated by the pre- 
ceding comparison, which, let 
us recollect, is based upon the 
difference of radiant energy of 
fused metal at 3,000°, and solid 
metal at 65°. Considering this 
extreme rangefof temperature, 
and the totally different condi- 
tions of the radiators, the ob- 
served discrepancy is not too 
great to admit of satisfactory 
explanation. 

Tue fallacy of Dulong’s for- 
== - mula relating to high temper- 
- atures having been conclu- 
sively shown, it will not be 
= necessary to examine the cal. 
= culations of Messrs. M. E. Vi- 
= caire and Sainte-Claire Deville, 
presented to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris. Besides, the 
question of solar temperature 
cannot be properly investigated 
without considering the leading 
points connected with the pro- 
pagation of radiant heat through space—a sub- 
ject of too wide a range to be discussed in this 
article. It should, however, be mentioned that 
the result of the measurement of solar intensity 
March 7, 1872, before referred to, proves the cor- 
rectness of our previous demonstrations, showing 
that the temperature of the surface of the sun is at 
least 4,036,000° Fahr. 
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The Inventor of the Steamboat. 
ROBERT FULTON OVERESTIMATED. 


Mr. WILLIAM STONE, in his forthcoming histo- 
ry of New York, asserts that to John Fitch and 
not to Robert Fulton belongs the credit of having 
invented the steamboat. He says :— 

“Probably no person has received so much 
praise, and deserved it so little, as Robert Fulton. 
A man of no practical ingenuity—of no power of 
conceiving, much less of executing, an original 
mechanical idea—his friend Colden has succeeded 
in persuading the public that to him alone is due 
the successful navigation of our rivers by steam. 
The facts, however, as I gathered them from tlie 
late Bishop Potter, of Pennsylvania, who in turn 
received them from Chancellor Livingston hitu- 
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self, are as follows :—Thirteen years before Fitch 
experimented with his steamboat upon the Col. 
lect in New York, he had, as is well known, run a 
little steamer on the Delaware, between Philadel. 
phia and Bordentown, with great success. Dur- 
ing that period he had experimented with various 
kinds of propelling power—the screw, the side- 
wheel, and sweeps or long oars. The most primi- 
tive thing about his vessel was the boiler, which 
consisted simply of two potash kettles riveted to- 
gether. Mr. Livingston, who was greatly inter- 
ested in the success of Fitch’s experiments, seized 
the opportunity, when Minister to France, to visit 
the workshops of Watt & Bolton, in England, 
where, for the first time, he saw a properly con- 
structed steam-boiler. But how was he to intro- 
duce it into the United States, unless (which was 
then impossible) he went there himself ? 

“At this crisis he thought of Robert Fulton, 
who, originally an artist in Philadelphia, was then 
exhibiting a panorama in Paris. His panorama, 
however, failing to pay, was attached, and he 
himself arrested for debt and thrown into prison. 
Livingston also, at this time, had in his possession 
the plans, models, and drawings of what was af- 
terwards the successful steamboat, which he had 
obtained from the American Consul, then residing 
at Havre, who, in turn, had purchased them of 
Fitch, when the latter, completely discouraged 
and a stranger in France, utterly destitute, had 
given up in despair. Livingston falling into the 
error, 80 common to many, of believing that be- 
cause an artist can draw cleverly he must neces- 
sarily succeed equally well in mechanical concep- 
tion and execution, paid off Fulton's debts, and 
sent him over to New York with one of James 
Watt’s boilers. Fulton, however, thoroughly in- 
competent and untrustworthy, failed to rise to the 
occasion; and when Livingston returned, a year 
after, he found his pet project precisely where he 
had left it several years before. He, therefore, 
at once took hold of it himself, and by bis energy 
and perseverance finally brought his idea to a 
successful issue—Fulton, whom he could not en- 
tirely shake off, acting as a kind of general su- 
perintendent. 

“ These facts, moreover, are confirmed not only 
by the late President William A. Duer, in his 
New Yorker (Letter 7th), but by Mr. Ransom 
Cook, now (1871) living at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Mr. Cook informs me that in the summer of 1837 
he was in the city of New York, engaged upon his 
electro-magnetic machinery. Among his work. 
men were two who had been employed by Liv- 
ingston and Fulton while those gentlemen were 
perfecting their steamboat, They surprised him 
greatly by stating that Fulton was a capital 
draughtsman, and that was all. They added that 
he was so deficient in a knowledge of the laws of 
mechanics as to furnish daily mirth for the work- 
men, and that it was a long time before Livings- 
ton could convince him that the ‘starting-bar’ of 
an engine should be made larger at the fulcrum 
end than at the handle !". 


IRON AND STEEL Dust.—A Boston mechanic 
recommends the placing of electro-magnets in 
shops where iron and steel dust prevails, to take 
up the particles and prevent them from pervading 
the atmosphere and injuring the health, which 
would undoubtedly prove effectual, 

A MACHINE has been invented in Chicago for 
making type by a cold pressure process out of 
copper. It is said that copper type made by this 
process lasts ten times as long as cast type. 


Working Bessemer Steel from the First Heat. 

IN the manufacture of steel by the Bessemer 
process, it is usual to allow the ingots, after cast- 
ing, to become cold, and afterward to reheat them 
in furnaces before hammering or rolling. A 
change in this part of the process has been pro- 
posed by John Birch, of Newton IIeath, England, 
who, by retaining the heat in the ingot, avoids the 
necessity for reheating. Mr. Birch thus describes 
his invention :—“ I am aware that attempts have 
been made to work the ingot direct from the con- 
verting pit ; but these have failed, in consequence 
of the outside of the ingot being too cold while 
the inside has been too hot. I proposeto remedy 
these defects by inclosing the ingot immediately 
it is taken from the mold in a suitable chamber 
made of fire-resisting and non-conducting sub- 
stances, such as fire-brick, powdered charcoal, 
graphite, asbestos, lava, pumice-stone, small coke, 
or any other suitable substances,to prevent the 
heat from radiating from the external part of the 
ingot, and thus preserving its temperature until 
the interior is properly set, and the time arrives 
when the further manipulation or treatment can 
be more successfully carried out." 
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Our National Park. 


THE Great National Park in the Yellowstone 
Reservation in Montana and Wyoming Territories 
is thus described in the Scientific Press. The land 
reserved lies near the headwaters of the Yellow- 
stone River, commencing at the junction of Gar- 
diner’s River and the Yellowstone, and running 
east to the meridian, passing ten miles to the east- 
ward of the most easterly point of Yellowstone 
Lake; thence south along that meridian to the 
parallel of latitude passing ten miles south of 
the most southern point of Yellowstone Lake ; 
thence west along that parallel to the meridian, 
passing fifteen miles west of the most western 
point of Madison Lake; thence north along the 
meridian to the latitude of the junction of the 
Yellowstone and Gardiner’s Rivers; and thence 
east to the place of beginning. 

This area of land has been reserved and with- 
drawn from settlement or sale, and set apart as a 
public park or pleasure ground, for the benefit of 
the people of the United States. It isto be under 
the control of the Secretary of the Interior, who 
is to make such rules and regulations as he may 
think proper for its care and management. All 
timbers, mineral deposits, natural curiosities, or 
wonders are to be preserved in their natural con- 
dition, and remain undisturbed. The Secretary 
may, if he sees fit, grant leases for building pur- 
poses, for terms not to exceed ten years, of small 
parcels of land, at such places as may require 
houses for the accommodation of visitors. All 
the revenue from this source is to be expended in 
building roads, bridle-paths, etc., in the park. The 
Secretary is to provide against wanton destruction 
of game and fish in the reservation, and against 
their capture for the purpose of profit. 

The land is, as a general thing, not susceptible 
of cultivation, and the entire area within the lim- 
its of the reservation is over 6,000 feet above sea 
level. The Yellowstone Lake, which occupies an 
area 15 by 22 miles, or 330 square miles, is 7,427 
feet. Therange of mountains that hem the val- 
leys in rise to a height of from 10,000 to 12,000 
feet, and are covered with snow all the year round. 
These mountains are all of volcanic origin, and it 
is not probable that any mines will ever be dis- 
covered there. During the months of June, July, 
and August the climate is most invigorating, with 


scarcely any rain or storms of any kind. "There 
is frost every month of the year. This whole re- 
giou was, in comparatively recent time, the scene 
of the most wonderful volcanic activity of any 
portion of our country. We have given, at differ- 
ent times, detailed descriptions of some of the 
wonders of this region, which will in a few years 
bea place of resort for all classes of people from 
all parts of the world. 

The project of establishing & Grand National 
Park in such & locality is worthy of the age and 
the nation which has originated the idea. It will 
become, in future ages, a place for the world's re- 
Sort, where the grandeurs of nature and all her 
wonderful displays of power and energy, as put 
forth in the tempest, the earthquake, and the vol- 
cano may be seen, studied, and admired in the 
great laboratory within which the fires have been, 
as it were, but just extinguished. 


— ees 


New Case-hardening Process. 

A RESIDENT of Montreal has recently patented 
in the United States a new procesa of carbonizing 
wrought-iron articles. The inventor prepares a 
bath of molten cast-iron, having previously elim- 
inated any phosphorus and sulphar it may contain. 
Spiegeleisen is especially recommended for the- 
purpose; but good malleable iron, melted in a 
cupola with charcoal, anthracite or bituminous 
coal, or coke, will serve the purpose. Crucibles 
for melting small quantities, or reverberatory fur 
naces for large masses, may be employed. The 
cast-iron readily yields its carbon to the immersed 
articles, and this element would rapidly become 
exhausted if no means were taken to continue a 
supply. To obviate this, the crucibles and fur- 
naces are lined with a coating of charcoal powder 
or of plumbago with which nitrogenous matter 
has been incorporated. Leather or horn shavings 
will do for this purpose. 

„ 


California Silk Growing An Important Offer. 


THE Bulletin states that Samuel Brannan has 
now upon his farm, at Calistoga, 8500 mulberry 
trees, the leaves of which are the food of one of 
the most interesting and curious creatures in the 
world, the silk-worm. These trees are some five 
years old, and their leaves can be used this year 
for feeding the worms. Mr. Brannan has invested 
a very large sum of money in raising the trees 
He does not profess to know anything practically’ 
about the business of silk-worm raising or silk 
culture. His object in planting the trees was to 
found an important industry in a locality where 
he is a large land-owner. He also had the credita- 
ble object in view of developing and connecting 
his name with the production of native silk. Silk- 
raising is one of the most extensive, scientific, and 
profitable branches of the world’s industry. 

Mr. Brannan has just made the extremely 
liberal offer of allowing twenty or thirty persons 
who are skilled in silk-worm culture to have the 
free use of all his mulberry leaves, and he also 
offers to erect whatever class of buildings they 
say is requisite for the proper conduct of the 
business. We presume there are plenty of French- 
men, Germans, and Italians here who will embrace 
this offer, which certainly appears to be framed in 
a spirit of enlarged liberality and enlightened 
progress. 

Visitors at Calistoga from the silk-raising dis- 
tricts of France and Italy have informed Mr. 
Beannan that the mulberry trees on his farm 
would, in a few years more, be sufficient to support 
the population of five ordinary French villages. 
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A whole family in France frequently derives its liv- 
There is a tree on 
the banks of the Rhone which is known to be 
300 years old. Frost does not injure the mulber- 
ry ; blight passes it ; destructive insects and animals 
do not touch it ; parasites do not attack it. Nature 
made the curious tree for the silk-worm, and the 
more curious (nay, mysterious) worm to 
devour the leaves of the tree; leaves which indi- 
rectly are for the dressing of the females of all 
The mulberry tree attains a 
growth as elevated and spreading as our largest 


ing from one mulberry tree. 


still 


civilized nations. 


native oaks. 


The journal quoted remarks that we are, per- 
haps, occasionally inclined to exaggerate the 
future possibilities of growth and development 
This it is hardly 
Wee 
may have failures and delays, doubts and almost 
despair, in the path leading to its perfect and per- 
manent establishment ; but the mulberry tree can 
be grown here—that we know—and our climate 
has, of all others, the requisite heat, and, above 
all, the requisite dryness—tA«t, too, we know 
and with these two advantages, success in and the 
general spread of silk culture in California, are 
only questions of time, whether of five, ten, or 


of some of our native industries. 
possible to do, however, in the case of silks. 


twenty years, rests entirely with ourselves. 
— 94———— 


The New York ‘* Tribune’’ on the New 
Transcontinental Railway. 


“ TWENTY years ago, whoever presumed to advo- 
cate tle construction of a railroad from our Atlan- 
tic to our Pacific States was properly regarded as a 
demagogue fishing for votes in very shallow water 
or as a moon-struck visionary; to-day, one com- 
pleted line across the continent has for nearly 
three years been making regular trips, and is now 
bringing us cargo after cargo of teas and silks 


from China and Japan; another has already 
crossed the Mississippi, will this year reach the 
great bend of the upper Missouri, and be finished 
within five years; while a third (the Southern) 
will be well begun this year and completed within 
seven years. ‘These ventures have incited British 
emulation, and a fourth trans-continental railway, 
running north of the great lakes and connecting 
the Canadas with the British Columbia, will soon 
be under contract. We predict that the mineral 
wealth disclosed or developed by this road will 
largely overpay its cost. 

“For years the construction of still another 
trans-continental line has been agitated. It is 
known as the 85th parallel, because its general 
course will be along that parallel of north lati- 
tude, and thus nearly equi-distant from the Union 
Central on the north and the Southern or Texas 
Pacific on the south. We presume Little Rock, 
the capital of Arkansas, to be the point at which it 
will gather into itself & radius of Eastern or 
Atlantic roads, thence passing up the valley of the 
Arkansas to the mouth of the Canadian, thence 
up the Canadiau to its north ward bend in New 
Mexico, leaving Santa Fé a little to the north and 
crossing the Rio Grande near Albuquerque, leav- 
ing New Mexico not far from the head of the Col. 
orado Chiquito, and passing north of Prescott, 
crossing the Colorado near Fort Mohave, and 
reaching the Pacific near Santa Barbara or San 
Luis Obispo, thence bearing northwest to San 
Francisco. This road will at no point be obstruct- 
ed by snows in the wildest winter, will traverse 
for half its length a fertile country already invit- 
ing settlement, while the other half is known to 
be rich in the precious and other metals. Wereit 
this day completed and running, it would add 
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many millions per annum to the wealth of our 
country, while ita course would be marked by 
new farms, new dwellings, mills, factories, and 
Ten years hence, the route of this road 
will have & population of millions of energetic, 


furnaces. 


thrifty, prosperous American citizens." 
— 2 — 
A New Tempering Furnace. 


the way of improved tools and methods. 


culiar fertility to the thought of the inventor. 

A correspondent of the Ralia Times writes 
that among the recent inventions now in the Pat- 
ent Office is a furnace for hardening and temper- 
ing mowing machine knives by the quantity. The 
immense number of these knives used of course 
requires some method of tempering them surely 
and rapidly. This furnace combines a hardening 
furnace and tempering oven in one, arranged in 
such a manner that the heat from the hardening 
fire supplies all the necessary heat to the temper- 
ing oven, After the articles are hardened, they 
are placed, to the amount of several gross if need 
be, in swing cages, which are suspended to the 
arms of a slowly revolving wheel in the temper- 
ing oven, so that each cage passes alternately 
through the highest and lowest portion of the 
oven; the heat from the furnace enters at the 
bottom and passes off at the top of the oven; 
hence each cage receives exactly the same amount 
of heat. A thermometer is so placed that its 
bulb is within the oven, while its divisions are 
outside, and may be observed by the attendant, 
who by means of dampers may keep the tempera- 
ture of the oven at the desired degree, however 
hot the furnace may be,so that whatever length 
of time the articles may remainin the oven they 
can never fall lower than the desired temper. 

—.— 
Grace Greenwood's Description of an 
Earthquake. 

IF any one wants to experience an earth. 
quake from a safe place, he should read the graph- 
ic description which Grace Greenwood gives, in the 
New York Ties, of the late disastrous earth- 
quake in California. She says:— 

* | dreamed I was at sea, and the ship suddenly 
struck upon a rock, and shuddered and shivered 
and creaked fearfully. I woke to feel the rock- 
ing, straining motion of the ship, and the roar of 
the wind and waves. I had actually some moments 
of vague distress and terror before I realized 
where I was, and what was the strange tumult 
and shock, and knew that the fearful power that 
was shaking the great solid house, and rattling the 
windows and swinging the chandeliers about me, 
was neither of the air orsea—that the dull, appall- 
ing roar was neither the sound of a ‘mighty, 
rushing wind’ nor the ‘ voice of many waters ’— 
though it was like to them both, nor could it be 
taken for thunder, or the rumbling of cars, or the 
tumult of battle. It was something peculiar, 
strange, terribly unfamiliar, yet impossible to be 
mistaken, a nameless horror of sound, muflled, 
portentous, and all-pervading. It did not seem to 
me to belong to the earthquake. It seemed in the 
air, not under the ground, it was not the growl of 
imprisoned thunder, but the ominous, defiant roar 
of some unknown element ofdeath and destruction, 
flying all abroad.’ It was more terrible to me than 
the rocking and trembling all about me. . . 
There was something so mysterious, so stupendous, 
so almost grand in that shudder of the solid globe, 


Every new industry, of course, calls for new 
methods and new instrumentalities, which keep 
inventors ever on the alert to supply new needs in 
The 
farm implement interest has opened a field of pe- 
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that nightmare of the sleeping earth, moaning and 
tossing under the stil] bright heavens. We were 
hushed and humbled; with a sense of the most 
utter helplessness we could but try to look 
behind nature to nature’s God, silently to appeal 
from her pitilessness to his pity ; from her rest- 
lessness to his rest." 


— @ 4——— 


Acoustic Effect of Magnetization, 

THE following is from a lecture by Prof. Tyn- 
dall:—'' The effect I wish to make manifest was 
discovered by Mr. Joule, and was subsequently ex- 
amined by MM. De la Rive, Wertheim, Marian, 
Matteucci, and Wartmann. It is this:—At the 
moment when the current passes through the coil 
surrounding the electro-magnet, a clink is heard 
emanating from the body of the iron, and at the 
moment the current ceases a clink is also heard. 
In fact, the acts of magnetization and demagnet- 
ization so stir the particles of the magnetized 
body that they, in their turn, can stir the air and 
send sonorous impulses to our auditory nerves. 
The sounds occur at the moment of magnetiza- 
tion, and at the moment when magnetization 
ceases; hence, if means be devised of making and 
breaking, in quick succession, the circuit through 
which the current flows, we shall obtain an equal- 
ly quick succession of sounds. I do this by means 
of a contact breaker which belongs to a Ruhm- 
korf’s induction coil. Athin barof iron stretches 
from one of the bridges of this monochord to the 
other. This bar is placed in a glass tube, which is 
surrounded by copper wire. The contact breaker 
is placed in & distant room, so that you cannot 
hear its noise. The current is now active, and 
every individual in this large assembly hears 
something between & dry crackle and a musical 
sound issuing from the bar in consequence of its 
successive magnetization and demagnetization.“ 


— 4———— 


Kentucky Curiosity. 

CARTER County, Ky., seems to be a wonderful 
place for curiosities. "There is & natural bridge 
there 219 feet in the span, 196 feet high, and 12 
feet wide, arched below and level on the top; 
under it is & cascade with & fall of 73 feet, and 
two miles distant another with & fall of 200 feet. 
Then there are two wonderful streams, one called 
the Big Sinkey and the other the Little Sinkey, 
These are * good-sized streams," which run about 
two miles and then suddenly disappear. But we 
have not done with Carter County yet. It has a 
“natural artesian well" which once played a jet 
of four feet high; now it is a foot high, because 
sight-seers, to find out the depth, have thrown so 
much rubbish into the well. Finally comes the 
most astonishing wonder—a rattlesnake seen near 
the spot, which “reached across the bridge and 
had a body as big as an ordinary churn.” It must 
be absolutely fatal to be bitten by such a badly 
proportioned snake. 


Liaut IRON BRIDGES.—A great want, says the 
Railway Times, is a light but substantial iron 
bridge, built in short sections, and so constructed 
as to be joined for a shorter or longer span, with 
iron spile abutments and iron cross-heads. A sin- 
gle-track bridge of this description, of from twen- 
ty to thirty feet span, could be furnished by a 
company especially equipped for their construc- 
tion, at a price which would not greatly exceed 
the oost of the stone and wood bridge, and be suffi- 
ciently substantial to outlast a dozen of them, 
which would make them from six hundred to a 
thousand per cent. more economical. 
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Brotherhood’s Qyroscopic Governor. 

WE illustrate herewith a very neat form of 
steam-engine governor, designed and lately pat- 
ented by Mr. P. Brotherhood, of the firm of Broth- 
erhood & Hardingham, London. As will be seen 
from the engravings, the governor is contained in 
a casing through which the steam passes on its 
way from the boiler to the engine, it being advisa- 
ble, to insure prompt 
action, that this casing 
should be fixed on the 
valve-chest, 80 that as 
little steam as possible 
may intervene between 
the throttle-valve and 
the cylinder. Motion 
is communicated to the 
governor by a pair of 
bevel-wheels, as shown, 
one of the wheels being 
fixed on a short spindle, 
which carries a belt- 
pulley, and the other 
being keyed upon a 
brass spindle, which 
passes down through 
the top of the casing in 
which the governor is 
contained. The spindle 
is made in one piece 
with a tubular porticn, 
which is continued 
downwards so as to 
enter about 814 inches 
into the pipe or nozzle 
through which the steam leaves the casing, this 
nozzle being bored out to receive it. The upper 


closed end of this tubular brass casting is faced | 


60 as to fit against the lower end of the tube or 
rocket through which the spindle enters the 
casing, and, being forced into close contact with 
the end of this tube by the pressure of the steam, 
a steam-tight joint is obtained without employing 
a stuffing-box. 

On the tubular casting is fitted, so as to slide 
freely, a brass sleeve, having formed in it a num- 
ber of ports or openings, which, when the sleeve 
is in a certain position, correspond to similar ports 
inthe casting on which the sleeves slide. When 
the two sets of ports thus correspond, the steam 
has a clear way through them from the boiler to 
the engine, but in proportion as the sliding sleeve 
is raised above the position just mentiongd, so the 
ports are more or less closed, until, when the 
parts assume the positions in which they are 
shown by the full lines in our engravings, the 
tteain-way is shut altogether. 

We have now to explain the manner in which 
the lifting of the sleeve is accomplished. Upon a 
tpindle, which passes transversely through the 
sleeve and tubular casting, there is mounted a 
heavy “ flier” of the form shown in the figures. 
The cross spindle which carries the flier, fits the 
holes in the sleeve through which it passes,. so 
that, as the sleeve rises and falls, the spindle rises 


und falls with it, this vertical motion being per- 
mitted by the holes in the tubular casting, through - 


which the spindle passes, being made of an oblong 
ferm, as shown in the vertical section. At the 
center of the length of the spindle is fixed a 
quadrant, which gears into a rack cut in the side of 
the tubular casting, as shown. The action of this ar 
rangement will be readily understood. Let us sup- 
pose the parts to be in the position shown by the 
dotted lines—the steam way being then full open 


—and let the governor then be put ia motion. 
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The effect of this rotation will of course be to 
tend to make the flier assume an approximately 
horizontal position ; but in assuming this position, 
it imparts a partial rotation to the cross spindle on 
which it is mounted, and consequently to the 
toothed quadrant, the effect being that the quad- 
rant, as it were, climbs up the rack, lifting the 
spindle on which it is fixed, and, consequently, 
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the flier and the sliding sleeve. 


or less degree. It will be seen that by this ar- 
rangement the constant weight of the flier and 
sliding sleeve is opposed to the centrifugal force. 
The governor is, as we have said, a very simple 
one, and is said to be very sensitive in its action. 
— — 

DWYER’S PATENT RAILWAY SPIKE. 
THE accompanying engraving illustrates an im- 
proved jodido Spike, patented Oct. 5, 1869, by Mr. 
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P. J. Dwyer, of e N. J. 


or states that he has found that in practical use 
spikes are first ioosened in their positions in the 
tie by the lateral springing of the ties near the 
top caused by the outward pressure on the rails, 
which gradually widens the space occupied by the 
spikes, until the frictional hold thereon of the 
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BROTHERHOOD’S GYROSCOPIC GOVERNOR. 


This lifting mo- | ed. 
tion, of course, closes the steam ports to a greater is peculiarly «dapted to resist the great outward 
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wood is 80 lessened that the spikes soon yield to 
the upward springing action of the rails; spikes 
being also broken frequently by the lateral spring- 
ing caused by the rails after the holes have been 
enlarged to some extent. To overcome these 
difficulties, the usual elongated head of the spike 
is extended back on the side opposite that which 
laps upon the flanch of the rail, in such manner as 
to bear fairly upon the 
face of the tie, and 
thereby resist the spring 
of the shank at the 
point where it is ordi- 
narily worked loose. 
To further resist the 
lateral action of the 
rail, there is provided 
on the extension just 
described a downward - 
ly projecting stud or 
auxiliary spike, which, 
when the spike proper 
is driven down into the 
tie, will enter the lat- 
ter, and thereby resist 
more effectually the 
drawing action exerted 
upon the spike by the 
rails, as just previously 
herein indicated. Upon 
the top of the head are 
provided overhanging 
ledges for application 
of the claw-bar for 
drawing when requir- 
It is claimed also for this spike that it 


Al 
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pressure upon the rails where curves occur in the 
railway line, and also that the liability of the com- 
mon spikes to fracture at the junction of the head 
and shank, caused by the forcible striking of the 
head upon the flange when too hard driven to its 
place, is effectually prevented. Mr. Dwyer is de 
sirous of disposing of state rights for this inven- 
tion, and may be addressed as above. 


— e 


Increase of Small-pox in New York. 
SMALL-POX is increasing steadily, and other con- 
tagious diseases as well. The following is a state- 
ment of the contagious diseases forthe two weeks 
ending May 11 :— 


Week ———- — Fevers Diph- Small- 

ending Typhus. Typhoid. Bcarlet. Measles: ther la. pox. 

May 4........ 12 106 18 93 

May 11....... i 4 118 80 30 115 
— $ ——— 


Tannate of Soda for removing Scale in Boilers. 
THE Oneida Circular sg&ys:—'* G. W. H., wio 
has the oversight of our boiler-room, has recently 
been making a trial of ‘tannate of soda’ for re- 
moving the scale which accumulates on the inside 
of the boiler-pipes in consequence of using hard 
water. After a two weeks’ trial in our Root boil- 
er, nearly half a bushel of broken-down scale and 
soft mud was taken out. The action of the tan- 
nate is to first loosen the scale. At present about 
two pounds a week are used; but after the scale 
is once thoroughly removed, the occasional appli- 
cation of a much smaller quantity will keep the 
boilers free from auy further deposit of it. G. 
W. H. thinks, if it continues to work as well asit 
now promises, it will make a saving of thousands 
of dollars in a few years in fuel alone, besides a 
saving in the wear and tear of boilers, and relief 
from the risk of explosions. Tannate of soda has 
been in use for this purpose about three years, and 
is steadily gaining the confidence of the publie." 
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EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS. 


THE publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, to 


secure the aid of their subscribers in extending 


the circulation of this useful journal, offer the 
following EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS: 


To every subscriber whose name appears in our 


subscription books, and who sends us a new name 


with our regular subscription price inclosed, and 


twelve cents in postage stamps, we will mail free, 


and post-paid, one copy of Brown's FrvE HUNDRED 


AND SEVEN MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS, elegantly 


bound in cloth, and illustrated with 507 engrav- 


ings. 


The retail price of this book, post-paid, is 


$112. A more liberal premium was never offered. 


This work has received the highest encomiums 


from the press, and, during the short time since its 


first appearance, has reached its ninth edition. 


A 


father wishing to place a work in the hands of his 


son that shall thoroughly initiate him into the 


mysteries of the elements of machinery, can find 


no work that will take the place of this able trea- 


tise. Each movement is illustrated by a clear en- 


graving, accompanied with descriptive text, and is 


by far the most complete collection of mechanical 


movements ever published. To the inventor it is 
an invaluable aid, and will save weeks of study 


and much needless expense in the search for what 
has already been discovered. We will also send, 
post-paid, to any one who remits us $4 12, two 
copies of the AMERICAN ARTISAN and one copy 
(post-paid) of the above-named work. ‘To any one 
who sends us two subscriptions, with $4, we will 
mail a copy of the AMERICAN ARTISAN free for 
one year from date of receipt of remittance. 

For more complete description of Brown's FIVE 
HUNDRED AND SEVEN MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS 
and opinions of the press, see our advertising 


columns. 
— ~ 49 


THE VALUE OF A CAVEAT. 
WHENEVER an inventor is engaged in experi- 
menting with an invention with a view to perfect- 
ing the same, it is desirable that the claim to 
This 
affords security against the issue of & patent to 


priority should be protected by a caveat. 


another party without notice for one year. It costs 
but little to file a caveat, and the benefit of this 
measure often proves to be of great value in deter- 
mining the rights of the original invention. 

Brown & Allen attend to the preparation of 
caveats, and may be consulted with regard to the 
matter at their office or by mail. 


Bd 


CANADIAN PATENT LAW AMENDMENT. 


THE new patent bill now before the Canadian 
Parliament, of which we have a copy, provides 
for the granting of patents to others as well as to 
residents of Canada, for inventions which have 
been patented in other countries for not more than 
one year prior to the date of the application in 
Canada; but denies a patent for an invention 
which has been described in a book or other print. 
ed publication before such date. It will be inter. 
esting to American patentees to know whether, 
under this bill, if it become law, they will be able 
to obtain valid patents in Canada after the issue 
of their patents at home; or whether the official 
printed publication of their specifications by the 
United States Patent Office will constitute such a 
publication as is intended by the Canadian bill to 
deprive the inventor of his right to obtain a pat- 
ent on an applicatign filed in Canada within a year 
after the issue of his American patent. 


———— —— 


THE OPENING OF LIBRARIES ON 
SUNDAYS. 

THE opening of the Mercantile Library on Sun- 
day, the 12th inst., has called forth a variety of 
opinion from the press. The secular papers almost 
unanimously approve of it, and we must say we 
can see no valid reason offered by the religious 
papers for their opposition. Indeed, some of the 
latter do not oppose, while a few go so far as to 
sanction it. 

The attendance on the first Sunday opening was 
small. No instance of disorderly conduct was 
noted by the various reporters who attended dur. 
ing the day, and all concur in the heartiest ex- 
pression of the opinion that nothing but good can 
result from the new departure. 

The class of readers are described as being 
mostly middle-aged and young men. Only one 
lady is said to have entered the library, though, 
perhaps, the rigid scrutiny ladies are subjected to 
at the door will have the effect to deter many 


from attempting to avail themselves of the privi- 
lege. We trust this feature of the programme 
will be carried out with as much delicacy as possi - 
ble, as it must be highly offensive to any female 
to be questioned as though she were a demirep. 

The small number of young people is not as 
eucouraging to the projectors of the scheme as 
could be wished. Still it is hoped that, with a 
more general understanding of the advantages 
offered, young men will form a larger portion of 
the attendants. It is, however, too soon to judge 
of the probable results of the movement, although 
it is quite certain that, if less good will be accom- 
plished than was hoped, no evil can possibly 
result, 
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THE PROTECTION OF AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY. 

THE word “ protection ” has acquired a special 
meaning in relation to the policy of the General 
Government as regards national industrial inter- 
ests. It is understood, when used in this connec- 
tion, to signify the fostering of home industries, 
by the removal of destructive foreign competition, 
through the imposition of a sufficiently high tar- 
iff on such imported goods as can be produced by 
manufactories already established, or the estab- 
lishment of which it is deemed desirable to en 
courage in this country. 

The action of the Cincinnati Convention indi- 
cates a general disposition to remove this ques- 
tion from party issues, at least for tlie present. 
Asa question of “ social science"—if it be proper 
to use this terin—the subject might at any time be 
appropriately discussed in à journal avowedly de- 
voted to industrial progress; but, at the present 
juncture, even the most violent partisan cannot 
charge that we, in opening our columns to the ad- 
vocacy of protection, are straying from our legiti- 
mate paths into political by ways. 

It is intended that the AMERICAN ARTISAN 
shall have decided opinions upon all subjects re- 
lating to American industry, and that it shall 
have the courage and independence to express its 
opinions without fear or favor. It has an opinion 
on the question of“ protection versus free trade,” 
which it is the object of this article to state as 
comprehensibly as is consistent with enforced 
brevity. 

There are three ways in which a government 
can be supported, viz.:—the forcible seizure and 
sequestration of the property of its subjects—the 
barbarous way ; the general levying of taxes—the 
civilized way ; and the voluntary contributions of 
its citizens—the Utopian way. We have emerged 
from barbarism, and support our Government in 
the civilized way. 

Now, in any system of taxation, it will, as a rule, 
be found practically impossible to tax production. 
We may do so nominally, but in effect it is only. 
consumption and waste that pay taxes. When we 
place a tax on the product as it leaves the hands 
of the manufacturer, he adds this tax to the cost 
of the article, charges his percentage of profit 
upon the whole amount, and so transfers the bur- 
den to the purchaser. 

Therefore, as the consumers pay the taxes, it is 
obvious that a system of taxation which influ- 
ences the industries from which they derive in- 
come in such a manner as best to enable them to 
pay, is the most enlightened policy. We hold 
that a tax upon imported articles for the produc- 
tion of which we have equal or nearly equal natu- 
ral advantages to those possessed by other nations 
has been proved by experience, and can be proved 
by argument based upon general principles to be, 
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for the reason above set forth, the most enlighten- 
ed policy. If it enhances the price of articles of 
necessity and luxury, the tax paid in this way has 
not to be paid in any other way, and the collection 
of customs is far less expensive than the collection 
of interna] revenue, while it impedes less the 
transaction of general business. 

The taxation of imports to such an extent as 
enables domestic products to compete with them 
in the home market develops and maintains that 
variety of pursuits by which alone all the brain- 
wealth of any country can be rendered available. 
This variety of industrial pursuits, rendering the 
country independent and self-supplying in its re- 
sources, is also necessary to the security of the 
nation in case of war. 

The limit of imposition of duties is, in our opin- 
ion, reached when domestic goods can enter the 
market in competition with foreign importations 
and obtain a fair margin of profit. To go beyond 
this is to create monopolies, and enrich the rich 
by the impoverishment of the poor. 

Now, as all business is dependent for its profits 
not only upon natural facilities, but upon fluctuat- 
ing conditions of trade, it follows that what may 
be ample protection at one period may be insuffi- 
cient at another, or may, in the mutations of com- 
merce, become excessive. A logical inference 
from these facts is that a protective tariff cannot 
be satisfactorily adjusted for any long period. It 
must be regulated as changing circumstances de- 
mand. A mere revenue tariff, too small to place 
home manufacturers on an equal footing with for- 
eign producers, and which is necessarily supple- 
mented by internal revenue, may remain fixed for 
a long time; but when customs are employed to 
regulate and encourage industry, they need con- 
stant supervision, like the brakes on a railway 
train. There are upward grades, dead levels, and 
downward grades in industry as well as on railway 
lines. 

Let us now sum up our views on the subject, 
reserving discussions of separate propositions for 
future occasions. 

The burden of taxation must perforce be borne 
by consumers. 

That system of taxation is best which is en- 
forced with least expense to the government, and 
which puts consumers into the best position to 
pay, by increasing general business prosperity. 

A tariff which not only affords revenue, but 
puts home industries on equal footing with for- 
eign, is the best system of taxation. 

A protective tariff must be constantly sup:r- 
vised and regulated according to the exigencies of 
trade and industry. 

To these propositions we may add a final one 
which is exceptional, viz.:—that whenever valid 
reasons exist for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of certain industries independently of the 
considerations of natural facilities, a tariff may 
and ought to be made so high as to prohibit 
importations of goods produced by these indus- 
tries, and to place the latter on a sure and perma- 
nent footing. Thus it might be essential to the 
safety of a nation that the production of certain 
materials and munitions of war should become 
and remain home industries. Such a necessity 
would justify a prohibitive tariff. 

These are briefly our views on the subject of 
protection from a non-partisan standpoint. As a 
journal reaching a large number of the producing 
class in America, we deem it our duty to take a 
broad stand on a question of such vital importance 
to American industry, and to aid in the dissemina- 
tion of correct views regarding it. So long as na- 
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lions exist they must, like individuals, take care 
of themselves. When—if that time, long hoped 
and prayed for, ever arrive—the whole human 
race shall become one nation, one brotherhood, the 
question of protection will lapse and terminate ; 
but not till then can universal free-trade be toler- 
uble to a majority of existing nationalities. 


THE ANNUAL CONFLAGRATIONS BEGUN. 


THE disasters of last year seem to be repeating 
themselves. From every quarter come reporta of 
extensive fires. The extreme dryness of the 
spring so far has prepared everything combustible 
for easy ignition. 

In Ulster Co., N. Y., an extensive fire is raging 
in the mountain forests. On the 12th of May this 
fire was reported as three miles inlength. Birds 
and game were fleecing from the flames. The vil- 
lage of Chichester narrowly escaped burning 
through the united efforts of 150 men. 

A disastrous fire has been burning since the 6th 
inst. on South Mountain, at Carlisle, Pa. It com- 
menced in tbe vicinity of the Pine Grove fur- 
naces. At last reports it was rapidly working 
down the mountain towards Holly Spring. A 
large quantity of trees have been destroyed. 

From Port Jervis, N. Y., comes the news that 
forest fires are raging in that vicinity, and reports 
of fearful ravages are daily received. The con- 
flagration is laying waste a vast extent of valua- 
ble timber land, doing incalculable damage to 
farms, and sweeping buildings away in many 
places. Every leaf and twig is as dry as a long- 
continued spell of hot weather can make them, 
and the least spark communicated to the woods is 
sufficient to fire acres upon acres. 

In Lumberland, Forestburg, Highland, Tusten, 
and other towns of Sullivan, not only standing 
timber, but logs and manufactured lumber have 
been destroyed in immense quantities, and farm- 
ing, lumbering, and all other occupations have for 
the time been suspended to fight fire. In the vi- 
cinity of Cochecton, this county presents a dreary 
aspect, the mountains having been burned bleak 
and barren. 

In the vicinity of Deposit, in Delaware Co., for 
nearly two weeks the fires have been burning in 
the forests, and they appear to increase in fury 
rather than abate. On the lands belonging to 
John Luscomb and J. M. Hall, near the “ Sum- 
mit, along the Erie Railway, a most terrible fire 
is raging. On both sides of the Erie Railway 
track, from the Summit to near Deposit, the fires 
have added to the other great perils of railroading. 
For miles trains have been compelled to run a 
fiery gauntlet, the track at times being invisible 
for the smoke. The heat is described as almost 
unbearable. 

Near Pine Grove fire was communicated to the 
woods, on Thureday, from a emoldering brush-pile 
which had been burned the day before, and was 
swept rapidly over a large tract of land. This is 
a fair specimen of the criminal recklessness 
which in a great majority of instances gives rise 
to these annual forest conflagrations. We can 
make laws to regulate trout fishing and bird 
shooting; why should there be no legal restric- 
tions upon “ brush burning”? Make every man 
who wishes to burn over a brush-field apply to the 
road commissioners of his township for permission 
to do so, and we should hear less of these “ fires in 
the woods.” 

Broome County forests are also burning, and re- 
ports of similar fires are coming from Scranton, 
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Pa., from Kingston, N. Y., from Suffolk and 
Queens Counties, L. I., and other quarters. 

While rural districts are thus suffering, our 
metropolis and neighboring cities have been al. 
most as badly injured by fire. A large number of 
destructive fires have occurred here since our last 
issue. On the evening of the 10th inst. the Cubs 
sugar refinery was totally destroyed by fire, with 
its machinery, stock, etc., the loss being estimated 
at $300,000. Since that time 100 families have 
been rendered homeless by a single fire, and seve. 
ral minor fires have occurred in this city. 

An extensive fire in Toronto bas destroyed 
$150,000 worth store and planing-mill property 
and from all directions minor fires are reported. 

In view of the dry season and the special dan. 
ger arising therefrom, it behooves every one to be 
more than usually careful, and to avoid every un. 
necessary risk. Since writing the above, rain has 
fallen, and some of the forest fires have been 
thereby checked. 


HIGH SPEED AND HEAVY RECIPROCAT- 
ING PARTS IN ENGINES. 

MANY of our readers will recollect that at the 
fair of the American Institute in 1869, Mr Porter, 
of the Allen Engine- works, in this city, exhibited 
a high-speed engine with very heavy reciprocat. 
ing parts, which gave rise to much discussion 
and controversy respecting the theory upon which 
the engine was constructed. The engine was 3 
model of fine workmanship, and ran remarkably 
well throughout the duration of the fair. 

The theory of construction, as given by Mr. Por. 
ter, was considered defective by some and was 
sustained by others. In substance it may, per 
haps, be stated concisely as follows :—The heavy 
connecting-rod, with the heavy piston and piston- 
rod,*transmit their momentum to the crank, and 
through the latter to the fly-wheel on the approach 
of the crank to the line of centers, in such a way 
as to greatly facilitate the passing of the centers, 
and they also take up the sudden concussion of 
steam under high pressures when used expan- 
sively, and rapidly admitted to the cylinder, there- 
by reducing the strain upon the other parts of the 
engine. 

While we regard this theory as correct in its 
main features, it appears evident that, in its appli- 
cation, & nice adjustment of details is requisite to 
secure good results. Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, Presi- 
dent of the American Institute, a high authority in 
theoretical engineering, after investigation, corro- 
borates the view here expressed, but makes other 
important observations. In & recent meeting of 
the Society of Practical Engineering, and subse 
quently at the Polytechnic Club of the American 
Institute, he gave his views as follows :— 


High velocities and considerable weight in 
the reciprocating parts of cylinder steam-engines, 
working expansively, are advantageous in the fol- 
lowing particulars :— 

First, in distributing the work done with 4 
near approach to uniformity over the circumfer- 
ence described by the crank in its revolution ; and, 
secondly, in greatly reducing the i;regularity of 
strain experienced by the working parts of tlie 
engine, especially as it respects the torsion of the 
shaft. 

The advantage derivable from the use of 
heavy pistons increases with increase of weight 
only up to a certain point, and is dependent on 
the initial pressure of the steam in the cylinder, 
on the point of the stroke at which cut-off is made, 
and on the velocity of revolution. 

A high-speed heavy piston engine depende, 
like every other reciprocating engine, upon the 
inertia of its fly-wheel or other rotating parts 
for the facility with which it passes the cel 
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ters, but it taxes these regulators less than the 
ordinary reciprocating engine, because of the 
brevity of the intervals during which the effective 
force intermits. There must be at the beginning 
of the stroke a large excess of steam-pressure 
above that which is required to overcome the 
inertia of the piston, and impart to it the necessa- 
ry acceleration ; otherwise, the advantages deriva- 
ble from this construction and mode of working 
will not be fully secured, and the irregularity of 
working of the engine may even be exaggerated. 

The counterpoise weight emp!oyed to balance 
the strain exerted toward the close of the stroke 
by the heavy piston upon the crank ought not to 
exceed one-half the weight of the reciprocating 
mass to which it is opposed ; otherwise, immedi- 
ately after the passage of the centers, the strain 
on the main shaft in the direction opposite the 
crank will be excessive, and may be injurious. 

It will be seen from this statement that much en- 
gineering skill is required in this class of engines, 
to avoid disproportion of parts to initial pressure, 
point of cut off, and velocity ; and in variable cut-off 
engines, employed in performing irregular labor, 
it would seem difficult, if not impossible, to apply 
this construction to advantage. The theory is a 
bold innovation upon the general practice, and 
the success with which Mr. Porter has applied it, 
as evidenced by the engine above alluded to, 
attests his great skill as an engineer. An engine 
of the same description was exhibited by him at 
the Paris Exposition, which attracted general 
attention, and elicited much comment from Euro- 
pean engineers. We must wait for experience to 
demonstrate whether the advantages of the sys- 
tem are such as to warrant a change in the present 

generally approved practice. 


INCREASE OF RAILWAY TRAFFIC. 


THE effect of railways in creating business and 
unfolding undeveloped resources is most striking- 
ly illustrated in the business of locomotive and 
car building at the present moment. So far as we 
can learn, all the manufacturers of rolling stock 
are overrun with orders, and the business is, not- 
withstanding the great advance in the price of 
iron, in a most flourishing state. 

All the great lines are crowded with freights 
fully up to and in many instances beyond their 
capacity. Many hitherto single track lines are 
laying a second track to accommodate increasing 
business, The Lake Shore road is to be made a 
double track through its entire length. The Penn- 
sylvanin Cential is rebuilding its eastern division, 
and on a large portion of the new road is laying a 
triple track. This increase in traffic is chiefly 
confined to freights, and indicates a condition of 
general and almost unexampled business pros- 
perity. 
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THE CROTON WATER SUPPLY. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the reports to the contrafy, 
there is at present no lack of Croton water, al- 
though, should the present dry weather continue, 
it cannot be long before its effects will be serious- 
ly felt. 

The brackish taste of the water recently com- 
plained of results from the scouring of the pipes 
in various parts of the city by allowing the water 
toflow freely through them, to remove the sedi. 
ment, 'lhis is now nearly completed. The re- 
ports set afloat about quantitiesof dead fish in the 
reservoira, etc., are all sensational fabrications. 

There is, however, an incontinent waste of 
water throughout the city, which ought to be 
Stopped. "There are penalties for this wanton 
waste, and they should be rigidly enforced. It is 
criminal to allow faucets to leak and water to 

flow uselessly, when it is quite possible that the 


full resources at command may be needed for the 
extinction of fires and the preservation of prop- 
erty. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“ Beck at the Farm," an absorbing Home Story, by Neil For- 
rest, appears in Demorgstr’s MONTHLY for June, with the 
usual and full display of reliable Fashions in all their details; 
also, an elegant portrait of the Editor. W. Jennings Demorest, 
in his sanctum, with a spicy biography, by Jennie June. A 
splendid array of other novelties both useful and entertain- 
ing. 23 per year, with a splendid chromo as a premium. 
Published at 838 Broadway, New York. 

DEMOREST’S YOUNG AMERICA for June is on our table: it is 
budgetful of entertainment of the right stamp for our Juven- 
iles. “Mice at Play," by Neil Forrest, and“ Just My Luck," 
are continued and become moro Interesting. Fl per year; or 
with a valuable premium, $1.50. Published at 833 Broadway, 
New York. Every boy and girl should have this valuable 
Juvenile magazine. 


MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN; OR, THE SECRET 
HISTORY OF THE Court OF Lotis XV. By 
Alexander Dumas, author of “The Count of 
Monte-Cristo,” “ Louise Valliere," “Twenty 
Years After,” “Forty-five Guardsmen,” “ The 
Three Guardsmen,’ “Diana of Meridor,’ 
“Countess of Charny,” “The Queen’s Neck- 
lace,” “The Iron Mask,” “ Bragelonne,” “Six 
Years Later,” “ Iron Hand.” 

“ Memoirs of a Physician” is lesued In a large octavo vol- 
ume, with portrait of Dumas on cover, price $1.00,and ls for 
gale by all Booksellers, or coplesa will be sent to any one, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Diamond Drill. 

TIE Scientific Press states that the Sutro Tun- 
nel Company have purchased the right for manu- 
facturing and using the diamond drill in their 
tunnel and all its branches. After a trial, which 
was completed to their satisfaction, they purchased 
the trial drill and this right. They expect soon 
to be using from eight to fourteen of these drills, 
and complete the work in one-half the time which 
it would have taken in working by hand, and at 
much less cost. This drill is destined to exercise 
an important influence in large operations in the 
mineral developments of tlie coast, doing more 
labor at less cost and trouble than by any other 
means. The Sutro Tunnel Company show their 
real enterprise in employing this apparatus, since 
they will get into the Comstock mines much 
quicker than they would have done without it, and 
save money in the bargain. Its capacity will no 
doubt be well test: d in the work it has before it. 


Copying Press. 


A CLEVER application of science to commercial 
purposes has been made by an Italian gentleman, 
M. Eugenio de Zuccato, of Padua. By means of 
the invention any number of copies of a manu- 
script or design, traced upon a varnished metal 
plate, may be produced in an ordinary copying 
press. The modus operandi is very simple. To 
the bed and upper plate of a press are attached 
wires leading from a small battery, so that when 
the top of the instrument is screwed down the two 
metal surfaces come into contact, and an electric 
current passes. An iron plate resting upon the 
bed of the press is coated with varnish, and upon 
this surface is written with a steel point any com- 
munication it is desired to copy. The letters hav- 
ing thus been formed in bare metal, & few sheets 
of copying paper are impregnated with an acid 
solution of prussiate of potash, and pleced upon 
the scratched plate, which is then subjected to 
pressure in the copying press. An electric current 
passes wherever the metal has been left bare 
(where the writing is therefore), and, the prussiate 
golution acting upon the iron, there is found prus- 
siate of iron or Prussian blue characters, corre- 
sponding to those scratched upon the plate. The 


number of copies that may be produced by this 
electro-chemical action is almost unlimited, and 
the formation of the Prussian blue lines is, of 
course, instantaneous. 


[d 


The Bath in Small-pox. 

Dn. STOKES, Regius Professor, of Dublin, says: 
—“ We cannot doubt that the mortality in small- 
pox hospitals would be greatly diminished by the 
use of the bath. After describing a very severe 
case of confluent small.pox in which the patient 
was kept alive only by stimulants, he says the 
trial of the warm bath was suggested to him by 
Mr. Smyly. The effect was instantaneous and 
marvellous. The delirium ceased os if by magic. 
It was the delirium of pain; and the patient 
exclaimed, ‘Thank God! thank God! I am in 
heaven! Iam in heaven! Why didn’t you do this 
before? The fetor immediately and completely 
disappeared, so that, on entering the ward, no one 
could suppose that there was a case of small-pox in 
it. He was kept at least seven hours in the bath." 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Tug third annual meeting of the members of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art was held,on the 
evening of May 12, in the temporary gallery, at 
No. 681 Fifth Avenue, John Taylor Johnston, the 
President, in the chair. The trustees reported 
their intention of opening the gallery on Satur- 
days for the public. A vote of thanks was ten- 
dered to Theodore Weston, the retiring secretary, 
for his faithful discharge of his duties while in 
office. The chairman said it must be understood 
that contributors to the Museum were not con- 
stituted members, as there were no vacancies now, 
the membership being limited to 250. He then 
read a letter from John Henry Bard, which stated 
that the fine bust of Franklin, made from life by 
the sculptor Houdon, would be given to the Muse- 
um soon. A vote of thanks was offered to Mr. 
Bard forthis munificent gift. The following were 
then chosen officers for the ensuing year :—Prest- 
dent—John Taylor Johnston. Vice Presidents— 
William Cullen Bryant, Andrew H. Green, William 
H. Riggs, William H. Aspinwall, John A. Dix, Ed- 
win D. Morgan, Alexander T. Stewart, Lucius 
Tuckerman, Daniel Huntington. Zrustecs—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Richard Butler, Theodore Weston. 
Treasurer—Robert Gordon. Corresponding Secre- 
tary—Russell Sturgis. Recording Secretary—Geo. 
P. Putnam. 


THE AMERICAN WATCHMAKER'8, JEWELER’S, 
AND SILVERSMITH’S JOURNAL.—This is the title 
of & new monthly publication of which the fourth 
number has just been issued. It is published by 
Shaw & Company,41 Park Row, New York, and its 
yearly subscription price is $2 50. Single copies 
are sold at twenty-five cents. It is a beautifully 
printed and ably edited technical jcurnal, devoted 
to the industries indicated by its name. The 
appearance of the paper gives evidence that it 
is established on a solid basis, and its contents 
evince much editorial skill and care. We judge 
this publication is destined to fill a place never yet 
fully occupied in the industrial literature of this 
country, and we heartily wish its conductors the 
success they merit in their new enterprise. 


Eraury cars.a month are being made for the 
Chicago trade by the Michigan Central Railroad 
Company. A number of first-class locomotives 
are also in process of construction. The Illinois 
Central Railroad is building about fifty cars a 
month. 
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NEW AMERICAN PATENTS. 


UNDER this head we shall give a weekly sum- 
mary of the more important American and English 
Patents. 


DIFFERENTIAL PULLEY-BLOCK.—C. Hall and E. Hubner, New 
York City.—May 7.—In this novel pulley-block is combined a 
grooved chain-sheave and a block-frame with a swinging 
guide-block. It also includes the combination of a grooved 
chain sheave, having two chain-groovesof different diameters, 
and a block-frame with two swinging guide-blocks, one for 
each chain-groove. 

BLACKING SPREADEE.—H. 8. Kerr, Philadelphia, Pa.—Jfay 
7.— This new article of manufacture is constituted by the com- 
bination of a sponge, encircled centrally by a wire loop, with 
a shank into which it is twisted, and which is inserted in a 

ultable handle. 

IRON FENCE-Post.—M. 8. Manley, Philadelphia, Pa.— May 7. 
—This comprises the combination, In a hollow post, of a col- 
umn or shaft of vertical strips or bars of wrought-iron or 
steel with intermediate wrought-iron panels, with a base or a 
Cap, or a base and cap, each composed of one sheet or strip of 
metal, with & molding rolled thereon and mitered before 
bending. 

DIVIDING APPARATUS FOR CONDENSING CARDING MACHINES. 
—E. Bede, Verviers, Belgium.—May 7.—This apparatus 1s de 
signed for cutting or dividing the sheet of wool or other fiber 
produced by a carding engine into smal! slivers, and its most 
noticeable feature consists of a pair of ribbed and grooved 
rollers or cylinders, composed each of a series of rollers 
mounted ona revolving shaft, and capable of sliding freely on 
said shaft, which are parallel to one another, and placed near 
enough together for the projecting circular ribs on the rollers 
of one shaft to engage and be pressed between the ribs of the 
rollers on the other shaft, so that the eheet of fiber cannot 
pass on the sides of the said rollers, but is divided into slivers 
of the breadth of the aforesaid ribs or circular projections. 

BooT-HEEL.—F. Richardson and F. Hacker, Providence, 
R. I.— May 7.— This improved boot and shoe heel is composed 
of a metallic heel-shell having the exterior form and outline 
of a perfect heel, and provided with means of permanent 
attachment to the boot or shoe, and a heel-tap which is prac- 
tically changeable and reversible, and is provided with separ. 
ate means by which it may be conveniently attached to the 
heel-shell, and which will admit of its being readily detached 
therefrom. The invention also embraces a heel-tap composed 
of a plate and wooden studs, surrounded and combined with 
vulcanized rubber or similar compound. 

PUXP.—A. C. Baldwin, Washington, D. C.—May 7.—This in- 
ventor claims combining with the barrel or receiving cham- 
ber of a pump two or more nozzles, each of which is con- 
trolled by a cock or valve, one or more such being supplied 
with a hose, and the parts being suitably arranged for con- 
joint operation. 

APPARATUS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF Gas FROM OIL8.—M 
T. Barry, Washington, D. C.—May 7.—Among the more essen- 
tial characteristics of this Improvement is the manufacture of 
illuminating gas from oil by discharging the latter upon the 
bottom of an external case or retort which is exposed to the 
heated gases, and then passing it through a body of heated 
coke, or its equivalent, supported by a grating arranged with- 
inthe retort. Also, the construction of the retort with the 
discharge-pipe at one end and the feed-pipe near the opposite 
end, and an intermediate body of coke, or the equivalent 
thereof. : 

PROCE88 AND APPARATUS FOR CURING CORN AND OTHER 
Grains.—H. H. Beach, Rome, N. Y.—May 7.—This invention 
includes a mode of curing grain and destroying the germ 
therein, by first subjecting the grain to the action of steam by 
direct contact therewith, and then drying the same. Also, an 
apparatus for curing grain and destroying the germ therein, 
composed of a steam-heating chamber in combination with a 
drying chamber suitably provided. Also, the arrangement of 
perforated steam-pipes within the steam-chamber, so as to 
equally diffuse the heat throughout the mass of grain. Also, 
in combination with a drying column of a perforated grain- 
receiving funnel with sides inclined at an angle of eighty de- 
grees or thereabout to the horizontal. 

PULLEY.—J.J. Cornell, Newark, N. J.—May 7.—This is a 
pulley composed of two pieces of sheet-metal struck up to the 
required form, and having projecting tongues and holes for 
clinching the parts together, and a central thimble. There is 
also claimed the combination of the struck-up sheet-metal 
sections, connected together as described, with a cast-iron 
pulley-box, also made in two sections. 

MACHINE FOR TURNING 8HAFTING.—J. Fenson, Toronto, 
Canada.— May 7.—This apparatus comprises a die or cutter 
with a thread cut in the front portio n thereof, which gradual 
ly increases in depth until it completely runs ont, leaving the 
back portion broad. and in the same plane as the top of the 
first thread. Also, the combination with a trough-like lathe- 
bed and the head and tall spindles which pass through the 
ends thereof, below the level to which the said bed may be 
filled with water, of a sliding tool-rest and a steady rest of ap 
propriate construction. " 


PUDDLING AND RRYERBERATORY FURNACE FOR THE MANU: 
FACTURE OF IRON AND STERL.—I. Hersey, Fort Edward, N. Y. 
— May 7.—The gist of this invention ie f. und in the introduc- 
tion of steam into puddling, heating, and reverberatory fur- 
nates, directly over the bridge Wall, of in immediate proxim 

ty thereto. 

Prprx-coupLine.—D. C. Kellam, Pontiac, Mich.—May 1.— 

This device is formed by a coupling for water and steam 


pipes, provided at each end with an annular chamber, to re- 
ceive an annular ring or packing of leather, rubber, or other 
suitable material, which packages are pressed within said 
chambers by the screw-threads of the sections of pipe to be 
united passing through them, and held firmly therein by the 
combined action of the threads and the shoulderé of the 
chambers. 

LUBRICATING WAD FOR FIREARMS.—8. W. Wood, Cornwall, 
N. Y.—May 7.— This is an expansible cleaning and lubricating 
wad of wood, papier-máché, or similar non-metallic material 
for cartridges and firearms, provided with one or more cuta in 
its body at or near the center, for the purpose of allowing it to 
expand. There is also claimed such cartridge, as provided 
with a patch or wrapper around its periphery, for holding the 
lubricating substance. 

PROOESS OF PRESERVING WOODEN PAVEMENTS FROM RoT.— 
A. B. Tripler, Philadelphia, Pa.—May 7.—In carrying this pro- 
cess into practice the blocks constituting the wooden pave- 
ment are saturated with a solution of chloride of arsenic, or 
arsenic and chloride of sodium, and coated on their upper 
surface with a waterproof compound. Another feature ofthe 
invention includes the interposition of an antiseptic compound 
between the blocks forming the pavement and the earth, by 
the saturation therewith of the foundation planking, or its 
admixture with sand. & 

MEANS OF OPERRATING VALYVES.—W. H. Guild, Jun., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—May 14.—This invention relates to means for re- 
vereing the throw of the valve which controls the motion of 
the main or driving piston in steam pumps and direct-acting 
steam-engines, by an independent force set in motion by the 
main piston, and the invention consists in a combination with 
said valve of a piston operated by an increase or diminution 
of pressure ef air produced on one side of it by and during 
the stroke of the main piston, to suddenly throw the valve or 
complete its reversal at or towards the close of the stroke of 
the main píston. 


SPRING.—J. J§Fields, Brooklyn, N. Y.— May 14.—This inven- 
tion relates to india-rubber springs for railway-cars and other 
purposes, and consists in a combination of a cylindrical or 
other shaped body of india-rubber, either solid or hollow, with 
an openwork frame or cage, when these two parts are so 
constructed as to present salient points or surfaces of contact 
running in direction of the length of the spring, with interven- 
ing similarly arranged or longitudinal open spaces in the walls 
of the cage or frame for dust or dirt to escape, as well as to pro- 
vide for the distension of the rubber, and whereby cutting and 
choking of the latter are avoided, and. is stiffened or supported 
throughout its length; likewise & very large and efficient 
resistance against pressure applied to the spring, combined 
with the most perfect elastleity, is obtained. A follower hav- 
ing longitudinal corrugations either throughout the whole or 
& portion of its length may be used to advantage In connec- 
tion with the openwork frame or cage, constructed as de- 
scribed. 

PaeTRY MACHINE.—W. F. Rippon, Providence, R. I.—May 
14.—This invention consists in the combination with each 
other In a suitable frame of a rolling-pin, a bar carrying 
cutters of suitable shape for cutting cakes or crackers, antt- 
friction rollers, which secure the frame to a table or board in 
such manner as to permit its movement thereon, and a lever 
forming a handle, whereby a very eficient machine is pro- 
duced for rolling and cutting dougk or paste, and which is 
very simple of construction, consequently can be very cheaply 
manufactured. 

RAILWAY-CAE.—A. V. Ryder, New York City.— May 14.—The 
object of this invention is to provide in a railway car of given 
length double the ordinary sitting accommodation provided 
in a street car of usual construction, without materially add- 
ing to its width, or greatly adding to its height. To this end it 
consists in a novel construction of the car In three compart- 
ments, and arrangement of the seats therein, whereby the de- 
sired result is obtained. 

IMPROVEMENT IN TELESCOPIO GLAssES.—A. V. Ryder, New 
York City.— May 14.—The object of this invention is to pro- 
vide for the closer shutting up of the glasses when not in use, 
80 that they can be conveniently carried in the pocket. To 
this end it consists in a bellows-like tube of flexible material, 
by which the socket of each object glass is connected with 
that of its respective sight glass in such a manner as to pro- 
vide for the movement of the said glasses towards and from 
each other to adjust their foci. It also consists in a lazy-tongs 
brace and a locking device for the same, whereby the said 
tuhes may be uniformly extended or contracted longitudi- 
nally, and the glasses moved towards or from each Other, and 
may belocked 1n any desired position to retain the glasses at 
their proper foci. 

CARPET-8TRETCHER.—J. Lindsay, New York City.—May 14.— 
This invention consiste in a carpet-stretcher composed of a 
pair of pincer-like levers and jaws, having combined therewith 
in a novel manner a third lever, which forms a single handle, 
and by the pulling of which, while the jaws grasp the carpet, 
the grasp is tightened in proportion to the force exerted in 
puliing, and by the pushing of which the Jaws are opened and 
made to release the carpet. 

VALVE FOB STEAM PUMPS.—W. E. Kelly, New Brunswick, 
N. J.— May 14.—This invention relates to that description ot 
valves for steam pumps and direct-acting steam-engines in 
which the live steam from the engine or main steam cylinder 
is used to throw a main valve for the purpose of reversing the 
stroke of the piston in said cylinder, and in which a supple- 
mentary valve operated by the steam 1s used for controlling 
the action of the main valve. The improvements consist in a 
novel connection of the valves or their chambers with exch 
other and the engins or main steam - cylinder, whereby the 


steam ór engine-piston, as it spproaches either end of its 
stroke, uncovers a passage which establishes communication 
around or about the supplementary valve to the main valre, 
for the purpose of throwing the latter to reverse the travel of 
the piston, and so that, after the live steam has been thos re. 
versed in the main cylinder, said steam throws the supplement. 
ary valve to shut off steam from the main cylinder to the main 
valve, and to establish communication with the exhanst for 
the purpose of balancing the main valve, thus accomplishing 
the desired automatic action of the valves in a very simple 
and efficient manner. The improvements also Consist In a 
hollow construction of the supplementary valve, whereby the 
steam after it has performed its duty on the main valve ts 
exhausted through the supplementary valve. 

SCEEW-CUTTING MacHINE.—John J. Grant, Greenfield, Maw, 
—May 14.—Tbis invention consists in a circularly adjnstadie 
headstock, having a number of independent die-holders ar- 
ranged around its axis or center, and capable of being inde- 
pendently revolved by adjustment of the headstock, so as to 
bring any one of the die-holders, by gears with which ther 
are provided, in connection with a gear-wheel or Pinion on a 
driving-shaft, common to each of the die-holders, in &ücces. 
sion or as required. By this combination of devices Increased 
facility is afforded for cutting different pitches or sizes of 
screw-threads in the same machine without removing the 
dies from the headstock. 
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126,619.—POTA TO-DIGGER.—B. A vis, Penn's Grove, N. J. 


126,620.—CLOCK ATTAOHMENT TO GAS-BURNXERBS.—P. C. Bentel, 
New York City. 


126,621. —E NITTING MAOHINE.—J. Bradley, Lowell, Mass. 


126,022.—PAPER DOoLL.—J. T. Brown, Albion, sagr. of one-half 
his right to H. G. Stevens, Hudson, N. Y. 


126,623. —LtQUID METER.—H. Chandler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


126,621.—GA8KET.PACKING.—G. W. Coffee, asgr. to himself and 
J. W. Tucker, San Francisco, Cal. 


126,625.—L4 MP FOR BURNING THE VAPOR FROM HYDROCARBON 
O1Ls.—J. Cook, New York City. 


128.826.— FLUID METER.—J. Dooling, Boston, Mass. 


126,627.—C 1 ROUIT-OLOSER FOR ELECTRO-MAGNETIO APPARATUS. 
. G. Farmer, Salem, Maes. 


. EO-MAGNETIO EN@INE.—M. G. Farmer, Salem, 
ass. 


126,629.—8LIDING-8CREEN FOR WIN DOWS.— J. L. Field, Phils- 
delphia, Pa. 


125:690.—BEDSTEAD-FASTENING.—C. M. Gilbert, Philadelphia, 
8. 


126,681.—METHOD OF STITCHING COVERS ON WHIP-HANDLES.— 
D. N. Ge ff. Weatflela, Mass. 


126.632.—M EA T-CHOPPING MACHINZE.- J. L. Good, Elizabeth. 
two, Pa. 


1.6,688.— PICTURE-FRAWE.—L.N. B. Gray, asgr. of one-half bis 
right to D. A. Heed, Boston, Mas. 


126,634.—M A CHINE FOR HEADING PICKETS.—H . D. Heiser, H. F. 
Snyder, and G. 8. Snyder, aggre. to H. F. Snyder and 6.8. 
snyder, Williamsport, and A. Snyder, Freeport, ra. 


126,685.—Hoss-BRipes.—L. W. Hodg: s. Wilmington, N.C. 


126.696.—M v Y F-BOX.—R. 8. Jennings. Philadelphia, Pa. Ante 
dated April 25, 1072. 


126,637.—MEpIoaL COMPOUND.—J. Kornitzer, New York City. 


126,688.— KUTTER-WORKER.—R. Lapham, asgr. to P. P. T. dd, 
ew York City 


126,689.—RoTARY BLOWER.—T. Leffel, Springfield, Ohio. 


126,640.—BSeLF-Lia@HT xa LAWP.—W. A. Leonard, ssgr. to K. C. 
Presby and E. J. Lane, Boston, Mass. 


126,641. CBUTTRR-8TAMP.—T. Mabbett, Jr., Vineland, N. J. Ar 
te-dated April 24, 1872. 


126,642.— Rose FoR DOOBR-KNOBS.—W. H. Mattson, Philadelphia, 
a. 


126,648.—Pump.—J. Mayher, Rast Hampton, Vase. 
126,644.-—- BEN CH:400K.—J. W. McGill, New York City. 


126.045.—CoTTON-BALE Trz.—W. McNabb, No. 6 Cambridge 
Terrace, London Road, Clapton, England. 

126,646.—Diz FOR FORMING BLANES FOR CABRIAGE-CLIPS. | 
F. B. Morse, as, r. to H. D. Smith & Co., Planteville, Conn. 


126.647.—HiwGm.-J. K, Otis, East Cambridge, asgr. to himrelf 
wand F. W. Nichols, Lynn, Mass. * 


— 


May 22, 1872] 


126,648.—SLop-Part.—J. G. Roth, New York City. 


126,720.—FRONT-GEAR FOR CARRIAGES.—C. L. Leonard, Wells's 


126,649.—H A RN ESS- BUCKLE.—S. S. Sargeant, Newark, N. J. Bripge, N. Y. 
126,650.—H i NG -W. R. Searle, East Hampton, Mass. 126,721, —AUTOMATIO SEED-PLANTER.—D. Lorriaux, Ottawa, III. 
126,651.— A uUTOMATIO OILER FOR STEAM-ENGINES.—T. Sims, | 170.722.—APPARATUS FOR AGING WINES AND LIQUORS.—A. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Luquet and P. Huerne, San Francisco, Cal. 


126,652.—G as GENERATOR AND CARBUKETER.—J. H. Steiner, | 159::23.—BAG-HoLDER.—E. L. Lyon, Steamburg, N. Y. 


Cincinnati, Onio. 


126,124.—CA R-COUPLING.—J. L. Mareness, Constantine, Mich. 


126,653.—COMPOUND FOR FILLING THE PORES OF Woop.—N. | 126,725.—CuurN.—J. Mayes, Oxford, N. Y. 


Sutges, Bordentown, N. J. 
126,654 —HiINGE.— E. Swan, New Bedford, Mass. 
126,655. — "LO w-corTER.—B. W. Tuttle, Galena, III. 


126,726. —CLOov ER-HARY ESTER.—C. McCombie, Carrolltown, Pa. 
Ante-dated May 1, 1872. 


126.727.— BAND-8AW GANG.—W. J. McLane, asgr. to himself and 
126 656.—PLow.—B. W. Tuttle, Galena, III. H. Silliman, New York City. 
126,657.—G Lo v E-OLA8P.—J. L. Weir, Indianapolis, Ind. ee Maonine.—J.N, McLean and J. Bennor, Phila- 
126,°58.—CULTIV A TOR.—W. H. Vick, Holly Springs, Miss. 52 bic: ise 
126.659.— DESK PaAPERCUTTER.—J. W. Wetmore, Erle, Pa. gata alt adalat Alar gigi oi ER: 


126,730.— W - .—E. B. d X cis 
126,660.—MACHINE FOR MAKING STAPLES.—A. Whitt, more, JVVVTFTFVVTFFCCC A: 


Cambrid:.eport. Mass. 


126,661.— H A I R-TU RNING 
town, N. x. ` 


126,731.—COTTON-PRE88.—J. W. Miller, Shannon, Miss. 


- , . | 126,732.—BaG@-FILLER.—W. H. Mitchell and J. G. Mitchell, Cir- 
HATCHEL.—Louise Wilbur, Water cleville, Ohio. 


mm -Boorme COMPOSITION.—W. W. Wilcox, Buffalo, | 126,733.—SasH-ELEVATOR AND Lock.—M. W. Montgomery, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


126,603.— PROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF | 126,734.—Bow FOR ARCHERY.—E. S. Morton, Plymouth, Mass, 


INDIGO.—(Div. A.) -T. T 
to E. S. Morris, Philadel 


B as gr. of one-half his right | 196 735,—D1sH-wasHgeR.—S. D. Moxley, Keeseville, N. Y. 


126,664.—P ROCESS AND APPARATUS FO THE MANUFACTURE or | !26:736.—BEER-FaUCET.—L. Mullenhoff. Buffalo, N. Y. 


lNDIGO.—]Div. B.)—T. T 
right to E. S. Morris, Philadelphia, 1 a. 


126,665.— MANUFACTURE O 


asagr. of one-haf his right to E. . Morris, Philadelphia, Pa. 


126,666.—C U RT AIN-FIXTUR 


126.667.— CITRCU LAE-8AW MILL.—N. Zierden, asgr. to himself, 


. Woodrutl. assgr. of one-half his | 126,737.— W INDOW-SCREEN.—C. A. Pease, Boston, Mass. 


126,738.—D RVICE FOR MILLING WIRE.—N. C. Perry, Chester, 
F IN DIGG. -v. o.) -T. T. Woodruff Conn. 


126,139. —B k k&- H1 Y E.— P. O. Petersen, Oakland, Cal. 
E.—J. L. Young, New York City. 126,140. —SC ROLL-8A WING MACHINE.—J. D. Powers, Orwell, Vt. 


H. F. Snyder, and G. S. Snyder, Williamsport, and A. Snyder, York City. 


Freeport, Pa. 
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126,795.—DXEP-8EA SOUNDING APPARATUS.—H. Fladd, St. 
Louls, Mo. 


126,796.—E x &RCI8ING LIFT.—R. Forward, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


126,1997.-- VENTILATOR FOR HAILWAY-CARS.—T. W. Freeborn, 
Newport, R. I. 


126,7293.7— APPARATUS FOR MAKING SOaP.—R. Freeland, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 


,199.—LUBRICATOR.—W. T. Garratt, San Francisco, Cal. 
126,800.—LIFTING-JACK.—A. M. Gilmore, Greenburg, Ind. 
126,801. —B £D- BOTTOM.—E. T. Gilmore, Westborough, Mass. 
E MACHINE.—J. J. Grant, Greenfleld 


126,803. —A PPLE-PARER.—W. M. Griscom, asgr. to Harbster Bros. 
& Co., Reading, Pa. 


126,804.—OPERATING VALVE OF STRAM-ENGINES.—W. H. Guild, 
Jun., Brooklyn (E. D.), N. Y. 


.—CLA8P FOR SECURING KNOBS TO THEIR SHANK8.—J. W. 
aines, Cambridge, Mass. 


126,806.—RoTARY ENGINE.—J. E. Hanger, Richmond, Va. 


f . Hansen and P. Andersen, Racine, 
8. 


126,808.—W oO0D-8A WING MaACHINE.—F. L. Hartenstein and 8. 
yman, Nashville, Tenn. 


126,809.--BA8K FOR ARTIFICIAL TERTH.—F. Hickman, Reading, 
Pa. Ante-dated April 30, 1872. 


126,810.—CARRIAGE-WHEEL HUB.—C. C. Holt, Lawrence, Mass. 
126,811.—S8A FETY-PIN.—R. W. Huston, Washington, D. C. 


126,812.—MoDE OF CUTTING SOLES FOR BooTs AND SHOES.—G. 
James, Montreal, Cenada, asyr. to Woodley Heel and Sole 
Cutting Company, New Haven Conn. 


1:6,741.—ELASTIO WHEEL FOR VEHICLES.—G. M. Ramsay, New | !5513.—CARDING Macuine.—C. Jones, Yonkers, N. Y. 


126,814.—STRAM-PUMP.—W. E. Kelly, New Brunswick, N. J. 


126,742.—-AXLE FOR CARRIAGE-WHEELS.—G. W. Ray, Rankin’s | 126,515.—CuLTIVATOR.— W. Kleffel, Maple Creek, Neb. 
3 FOR SPLITTING LEaTHER.—J. N. Baird, Depot, 


loomfield, Iowa. 


Tenn. 


126,743 —SPRING BED-BOTTOM.—M. A. Richardson, Sherman, 
126.669.—M ITE R-Box.—J. W. Bower, Greencastle, and A. D. N. Y 
Mohler, Huntingtor, Ind. 


126,944. —O RE-WASHRER.—W. T. Rickard, Monitor, Cal. 
126,000.—G RAIN-SEPARATOR FOR THRASHING MACHINES.— a 


126,816.—TREATING WOOD FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF SLEEVE- 


en ETC.—O. Kulpfer, asgr. to C. Spooner, Bridgeport, 
onn. 


126,817. —STUMP-PULLERE.—I. Larrance, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


J. W. Breese, Canandaigua, Mich. D, US. —HARTR-OLOOET.—N. P. Rider, Mandeville, La. 126,818.—Ca RPET-STRETCHER.—J. Lindsay, New York City. 
126,671.—F L Y -T RA P.—M. V. Bulla, South Bend, Ind. 126,146.—CHECK-REIN.—R. B. Robbins, Adrian, Mich. 196,819. —FA&8TENING FOR CHESTS AND Boxes.—J. H. Marvil, 
126 672.— WASHING MACHINE.—K. L. Bullock and W. Tuller, | !26.747.—TrokeT-HOLpER.—J. W. Rockafellow, Stockton, N. J. Laurel, Del. 

Hartford, and S. Kinney, Jr., Windsor, Conn. ' | 126,748.—BREKCH-LOADING FIREARM.—C. F. Russel, asgr. to | 126,820. REFRIGERATOR.—J. Marx, New York City. 
126,678.—MACHINE FOR CUTTING SHOE-WELTS.—J. H. Busell, himself and J. B. Haines, New Haven, Conn. 126,821.—COMBINED HOE AND RAKE.—W. M. McLendon, Green- 

asgr.to H. E. Townsend, Boston, Mass. 126,749 —GRAIN METER.—HR. Rutherford, asgr. to himself and ville, Ga. 
126,674.— W ATE R-WH EEL.— 


T. Chesher, West Middleburg, Ohio. | J Messenger, Belleville, IN. 


126,675.—SPRING BkD-BOTTOM.—N. W. Clark, asgr. to himself | 126,750.—PACKING-CASE FOR OIL AND OTHER CANS.—T. Scant- 


and C. S. Linabury, Clarkston, Mich. 
126,676. —CO A L-H 0D STAND.—W. M. Conger, Newark, N. J. 126,751.—CORN-PLANTER.—J. Selby, Peoria, III. 


126,618.— STO Y E-PLATFORM.—W. M. Conger, Newark, N. J. 


126,679.—ScREW-PRESS.—J. 


126,680 —CORN-POPPER.—A 
ware, Ohio. 


126,681.— HOR8E-COLLAR CaP. —D. Curtis, Sun Prairie, Wis. 


lin, as gr. to himself and J. M. Scantlin, Evansville, Ind. 


i FOR Dust-PANS.—W. M. Conger, Newark, | 126,552. -WATER-WHEEL.—L. M. Sharps, Alanthus Grove, Mo. 


126,153. — TRACE-CARRIER.—P. A. Snyder, Butlerville, Ohio. 


_ | 126,754.—FasTENER FOR MEETING-RAIL8 OF SASHES.—W. E. 
J. Crawford, Lowell, Mass. Sparks, asgr.to Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn. 


. F. Curtis and O. N. Palmer, Dela- | 126,,55.—SEWING-MACHINK.— C. Stebbins, Pike, N. Y. 
. E GM B.)—J. Stephenson, New York 
y. 


MM LING FoR HORSE-COLLARS.—D. Curtis, Sun Prairie, FWW D.) —J. Stephenson, New York 
8. . 


126,683.—G RAIN-SEPARATOR.—J. L. Custer, Bonaparte, Iowa. 


ty 
1 
126,758.—METAL-TURNING LATHE.—M. G. Stolp, Ithaca, N. Y. 


126,684.— TUCK-CRKASER FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—P. Doran, | 126,759.—SEWER-TRAP.—C. Stubenbord, New York City. 


asgr. Of two-thirds of his right to A. E. Bolster and K. D. 


Plerce, Chicago, Ill. 


126,685.—FURNACE FOR SOLDERING TIN Cans.—G. W. Fisher, 


Baltimore, Md. 


126,686.—N AIL-EXTRACTOR.—E. A. Franklin, Brenham, Tex. 


126.760.—Pa DDLE-WHEEL.—J.8. Swann, Kanawha County, West 
Va. Ante-dated April 27, 1872. 


126.761.—MAGNETIC INDICATOR FOR TEACHING, ETC.—J. Unna, 
asgr. to A. Roman & Co.,San Francisco, Cal. 


126,162.—LOCK-NUT AND AXLE FOR VEHICLES.—T. F. Van Keu- 


126,687.—CoTTON-BALE TIE.—E. A. Franklin, Brenham, Tex. ren, Saugerties, N. Y. / 
126,685.—SA FETY Derrick Lamp.—H. Freeman, Petroleum | 126,763.—CooKkING-sTOvE.—T. White, Quincy, III. 


Center, Pa. 


126,659. — BOLT-THREADING 
Archer, Goodwin & Co., 


126,1064.—BAND-8AWING MACHINE.—B. D. Whitney, Winchen- 
MACHINE.—G. W. Frosst, asgr. to| don, Mass. 


Richmond, Va. 126,765.—CANDLESTICK.—J. Williams, San Mateo, Cal. 


R FOR ARTISTS.—G. A. Gilbert, New York ' 126,766. -FA8TENING FOR NECK-TIES.—C. Winterbottom, Phila- 


126,000. —M ACH INE FOR MANUFACTURING ICE CREAM.—C. 
Gooch 


. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


.—CAP-BOox.—A. F. Gove, asgr. of one-half of his right to 1 
. H. Batchelder, Lincoln. Vt. 


126,693 —LAMP-CHIMNEY CLEANER —L. Granger, Armada, Wis. | 126,769.—W ATER PIPE.—D. Allen, 
126,691.—A TTACHING KNOBS TO THEIE SPINDLES.—A. G. Gray, to P. Ayleworth, Bloomington, 


St. John, Canada. 


delphia, Pa. 


126,161.—COM BINED WALKING-STICK AND STOOL.—C. G. Young, 
Fenton, Mich. 


26,768.—MACHINE FOR SAWING FELLIES.—J. B. Zimmerman, 
Fort Seneca, Ohio. 


riii of one-half of his right 


126,770.—APPARATUS FOR GENERATING GAS AND VAPORS FROM 


126,695.—-H EATING AND COOKING RANGE.—W. A. Greene, PETROLEUM.—A. I. Ambler, Washington, D. C., asgr. of one- 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


half of his right to J. Butler, New York City. 


126,696.—JkT-CONDENSER FOR STEAM-ENGINES.—G. W. Hall, | 126,771.—REVOLVING REFRIGERATOR.—C. Avery and G. D. At- 


vana, N. Y. 
126,697.— W n TP-SOCK ET.—8. 


kins, Erie, Pa.; said Atkins assigns his right to said Avery. 
C. Hamlin, Ypsilanti, Mich. 126,712.—BOLT-HOLDER;FOR RAILROAD-RAILS.—De W. C. Baker, 


-—COMPOSITION FOR COVERING CIGAR-TIPS.—J. H. Har- Fulton, N. Y. 


126 
ris, Pittsfield, Mass. 


` 126,699.—Stxam BOILER.—S. Harris, Washington, D. C. 


126,713.—PosT-HOLE DIGGER.—W. E. Ball, Bethesda, Obio. 
126,774.—CLOTHES-WRINGER.—C. W. Bassett, Newton, asgr. to 


126, 700.—PILR OINTMENT INJECTOR.—L. Heins, Brunswick, Ga. Haley, Morse & Co.. Boston, Mass. 


ti 
126,702.—C A R-COUPLING.—C 


126,701 .—CaNAL-BOAT PROPULSION.—I. J. Hilgerd, New York | 126,775.—PatnT-can.—L. U. Bean and H. A. Stevenson, Phila- 
ty. 


delphia, Pa. 


. L. Horack, Hastings, Minn. 126. 776. WOOD PAYEMENT.—G. A. Beidler, Philadelphia, Pa. 
126,703.—Cuatrk.—C. B. Howard, Atlanta, Ga. 


126.777.—GRATE FOR STOVES AND FURNACES.—N. A. Boynton, 


12604.—Dn1v1NG Brr.—C. Huie, New York City. ipia XE City. s i 
126/05.—HA RYESTER-RAKE.—W. H. Hurlbut, Mirabile, Mo. i UNTER ZOR Foote AND Buoxus.—J. Brackett, Lynn, 


126,706.—EwkRY WHEEL.—W. S. Jarboe, New York City, asgr. 
to himself and J. F. Wood, Boston, Mass. 


126,707.—PLane.—C: J ensen 


Mass. Ante-dated April 30, 1872. 
126,779.—Harrow.—T. E. C. Brinly, Louisville, Ky. 
, Boston, Mass. 126,750.—W ASHING MACHINE.—A. Brown, Bloomington, III. 


126,708.—MANUFACTURE OF STEEL.—J. J. Johnston, Columbi- IM ODOTR/- O9. Brown, Plymouth, M. H. 


ana, Ohio, asgr. to 8. D. Hubbard & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. WE REPAS Hrs . W. Browne, asgr. to himself and 
126,709.—-M ANUFAOTURE OF IRON.—J. J. Johnston, Columbiana, FFC 
Ohio, asgr. to S. D. Hubbard & Co., Piitsburg, Pa. 126,783.—STREET-LAMP.—A. Burger, New York City. 


B6,10.—PuppLING IRON.—J. J. Johnston, Columbiana, Ohio, | 126,784.—REFRIGERATOR.—H. C. Cain, Cleveland, Ohio. 


asgr.to 8. D. Hubbard & 


Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 126,/85.—ALARM FOR MONEY-DRAWERS.—J. M. Case, Lansing, 


UWATIL—BoTTLE-CAPPING MACHINE.—A. C. Jordan, New York | Mich. 


Ity. 126,186.— WA TER-WHEREL.—3. P. Castle and O. H. Castle, asgrs. 
12612.—HoR8ESHOE NAIL.—J. Jorey, Norwich, Conn. to themselves and M. H. Crane, Urbana, Ohio. 
126/13.—BLIND-SLAT.—D. Kelly, Muskegon, Mich. 126,787.—RatLway.—J. H. Covnelly, asgr. of one-half his right 


11514—8wtTCH FOR PRINTING TELEGRAPHS.—P. Kenny, New to J: G. Titon, Fitwburg, Pa. 


ork City. 


126.788.—CORN-PLANTER.—W. H. Crosby, Parish, N. Y. 


115.—LANDAU CARRIAGE-DOOR.—H. Killam, New Haven, | 126,189.—SORUBBING-TOOL.—F. Deike and M. Helmstadt, New 


716.—SCREW-DRIVER.—J. 
eck, Jamaica, N. Y. 


124,717 — PURIFYING Gas.— 
ird of his right to G. W. 


126,718.—Coat.—H. Kuhlman, Boston, Mass. 


York City. 
A. King, asgr. to himself and J. L. a e ath tata FOR ,VEHICLES.—J. Du Bois, Kingston 


osinski, assignor of one- | 1%6.791.—VaGiInaL SY RINGE.—A. M. Dye, Elkhart City, III. 


126,822,—MANUFACTURE OF SHOES.—W. J. B. Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., asgr. to De W. C. Taylor, trustee, New York City. 


13*5,822.—M oL p FOR BOOT AND SHOE SOLES.—W. J. B. Mills, 
Philadelphia, Pa., asgr. to DeW. C. Taylor, trustee, New 
York City. 


126,824.— LAST FOR S8nHoEkS.—W. J. B. Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., 
asgr. to DeW. C, Taylor, trustee, New York City. 


126,825.—PATTERN FOR CUTTING GARMENTS.—Sarah A. Mill- 
wee, Greenwood, 8. C. 


126,826.—GRAIN-DRILL.—J. Milton, Hillsborough, Va. 
126,827.—Toy-BLocK.—Elizabeth H. Muldaur, Dover, Del. 


126,828.—CULTIVATOR.—W. II. err ge? | asgr. of one-half his 
right to 8. M. Gosling, Brodhead, 8. 


126,829. —BOBBIN-WINDER FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—W. H. New- 
ton, Newport, R. I. 


126.830.—PREPARING GOLD FOR DENTISTS’ UsE.—G. J. Pack, 
New York City. 


126,831.—F XTENSION TABLE.—J. Pleukharp, Columbus, Ohio. 
126,832.—SEAT FOR VEHICLES.—J. Richert, Madison, Ind. 


126,833.-DovGH ROLLER AND CUTTER.—W. F. Rippon, Provi- 
dence, R. I., asgr. to himself and E. Cook. 


126,834.—STEAM-PUMP.—G. J. Roberts, Dayton, Ohio. 


126,835.—CURTAIN FIXTURE.—A. Hoeloss, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ante-dated May 6, 1872. 


126,836.—SHox.—J. A. Rose and G. I. Mason, Prairie City, III. 


126,837.—RAILWAY CAR.—A. V. Ryder, New York City. Ante- 
dated May 6, 1872. 


126,888.—SPY-GLass ADJUSTMENT.—A4A. V. Ryder, New York 
City. Ante-dated April 30, 1872. 


126.889.—H \RVESTER-RAKE.—K. M. Smith, asgr. to Mitchell, 
Vance & Co, New York City. 


126,840.—BA8E-BURNING STOVE WITH CENTRAL AIR-PAS- 
8AGKS.—E. Smith, Albany, N. Y. 


126,811.—M ETALLIC CoLUMN.—F. H. Smith, Baltimore, Md. 
126,842.— TRACTION ENGINE.—J. H. Smith, Shell Mound, Miss. 
126,843.—84A w-MILL.—J. H. Smith, Shell Mound, Miss. 


126,844.—F REDING MECHANISM FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—D. M- 


Smyth, Orange, N. J., asgr. to Stickler, Elliott & Wilson 
New York City. 


126.845.—FEEDING MECHANISM FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—D. M. 


Smyth, Orange, N. J., asgr. to Stickler, Klliott & Wilson, 
New York City. 


126,846.—FACE-PLATE AND STRIKE FOR LOOKS —J. M. Spring, 
New Britain, Conn., asgr. to P. & F. Corbin. 


126,841.—D UPLEX TELEGRAPH APPARATUS.—J. B. Stearns, Bos- 
ton, Mass. . 


126,848.—DU PLEX AGRAFFE SCALE FOR PIANO-FORTES.--C. F. T. 
Steinway, New York City, asgr. to himself, A. Steinway, and 
W.Stelnway. 


— AND BUFFER.—A. Stevens, Portland, 
e 


126,850.—H ING E.—8. Stiger, New York City. 
126,851.—Gas-PROOF CLOTH.—W. B. S. Taylor, New York City. 


126,552.—SO0LDERING-TOOL.—J. A. Tillary and S. A. Ewalt, Bal- 
timore. Md. 


126,853.—BaALING-PRES88.—F. B. Wal-in, Saugatuck, Mich. 


126,5851.—V EN TILATED HAT, AND BLOCK FOR FORMING.—W.F 
Warburton, Philadelphia, Pa. 


126.855.—CoMPOUND FOR USE IN CONSTRUCTING WATER-CIB- 
TERNS.— D. H. Weeks, Vassalborough, Maine. 


126,856. —PLow.—L. Weeks and J. 8. Trimble, Shelby, Ohio. 

126,551. —WINDOW-GARDEN.—H. Whittemore,Tappantown, N. Y 

126,858.—SHUTTER-FASTENER.— W. W. Williams, Worcester, and 
C. E. Williams, Clinton, Mass. 


126,859.—DvMPING-CAR.—J. C, Wiswell, Lenoxville, Canada, 
and F. A. Wiswell, Beebe Plain, Vt.; said J. C. Wiswell, asgr. 
to said F. A. Wiswell. 


126,860.-- THREAD-CUTTER FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—C. H. Wol- 
cott, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Ws T. X 
Gill, Philadelphia, Pa. 126,792.—DRTACHABLE ERASER FOR PENCILS.—W. K. Evans, 126.861. PRODUCING PICTURES FROM PHOTOGRAPIO AND OTHER 
ew 


York City. 


ile MIDDLINGs SEPARATOR.—E. N. La Croix, Minneapo- 126,,93.—H EMP-HAVESTER.—O. Farra, Jessamine County, Ky. 
» Minn. 


,194.—CA R- SPRING.—J. J. Fields, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N Google 


NxgGATIVES.—W. B. Woodbury, Cliff House, Greenhithe, 
England. 


126,862.—B £&D-LOUNGE.—L. Wunsch, H. Stuhlreyer, and J. 
Schwarz, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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RE-ISSUES. 


4.899.—COMPOSITION FOR INDELIBLE PxNCILS.—E. P. Clark, 
Holyoke, Mass. Patent No. 24,195, dated May 31, 1859. 

4,900.—A rR-T1Gu T JOINT FOR Gas-RETORTS.—C. F. Dieterich and 
A. Schüssler, New York City. Patent No. 115,586, duted June 
6, 1871. 

4,901.—CURTAIN-FIxTURE.—H. H. Phillips, Buffalo, N. Y. Pat- 
ent No. 124,151, dated Feb. 27, 1872. 

4,902.—Wrenou.—G. C. Taft, asgr. to L. Coes, Worcester, Mass. 
Patent No. 55.230, dated March 23, 1869; re-issue No. 3.918, 
dated April 12, 1870. 

4,908.—TovRNURE.—AÀ. W. Thomas, Philadelphia, Pa. Patent 
No. 114,624, dated May 9, 1871. e 

1,904. —CARPET.— W. Wallace, sagt: to himself and C. McAllis- 
ter, Philadelphia, Pa. Patent No. 104,232, dated June 14, 1810. 

4,905.—HARYESTER-RAKE.—C. Wheeler, Jun., asgr. of C. J. 
1 Auburn, N. Y. Patent No. 79,539, dated July 7, 
1 . i 


4,906.—MACHINE FOR THREADING BoLTS.—S. H. Wright, Mp 
by mesne-assignument, to J. Hope. R. H. Butcher, and J. Min- 
ter, Lowell, Mass. Patent No. 119,681. dated Oct. 3, 1871. 


DESIGNS. 


6,546.—CovrEÉ.—W. H. Bradley, New Haven, Conn. 


5,347 and 5,848.—CARPET-PATTERN.—J. H. Bromley, asgr. to J. 
Bromley & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 


5,949.—CA RPET-PATTERN.—J. Fisher, Enfield, asgr. to Hartford 
Carpet Co., Hartford, Conn. 


5,850.—CA RPET-PATTERN.—O. Heinigke, New York City, asgr. 
to Hartford Carpet Co., Hartford, Conn. 


5,851.—PENCIL-CAS8E.—W. S. Hicks, New York City. 


5,852 and 5,853.—CA RPET-PATTERN.—E. J. Ney, New York City, 
asgr. to Hartford Carpet Co., Hartford, Conn. 


5,854.—GRoUP oF STATUARY.—J. Rogers, New York City. 


5,855.—CA RPXT-PATTERN.—J.H. Smith, Enfield, asgr. to Hart- 
ford Carpet Co., Hartford, Conn. 


5,856.--MaTcu nox.— H. Sommer, Jun., Newark, N. J. 
5,857.—PHOTOGRAPH —J. G. Stewart, Carlinville, III. 


5,858.—CoAT AND HAT Hook.--A. B. Tanner, asgr. to Sargent & 
Co., New Haven, Conn. 


5,859.—CookING-8TOYE.—N. S. Vedder, Troy, and T. S. Heister, 
Lansingburg, N. Y., asgrs.to W. N. Moore, Joliet, III. 


TRADE-MARKS. 
811.- HAME.—Daker, Carr & Co., Andover, N. H. 


812. Tas. — Castle Brothers, San Francisco, Cal. 
813.— BAKING-POWDER.--G. F. Gantz, New York City. 


814.—WILD BLACKBERRY BITTERS.—I. Landsberger & Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


815.—CIGAR.—E. Parodi, Key West, Fla. 
816.—COUGH-SIRUP.—J. S. Pemberton, Atlanta, Ga. 
817.—MEDICINE.—Pettit & Barker, Fredonia, N. Y. 
818.—CoaL.—G. R. Tuttle, Cleveland, Ohio. 

n CULTIVATOR, ETC.—Wiard & Hugh, East Avon, 


820.—ComPOUND FOR STUFFING LEATHER.—J. B. Young, Chl- 
cago, . 


EXTENSIONS. 


20,243.—FINGER OR GUARD FOR HARVRSTERS.—L. Miller. C. 


Aultman & Co., assignees. May 11, 1858. 


20.192.—E xPANSIYE BrT.—W. A. Clark. May 11, 1858; re-issued 
June 22, 1869; again re-issued Nov. 16, 1569; agai . 
Dec. 12, 1871, No. 4,668. e 


20,245.—GUIDE FOR BEWING-MACHINES.—L. W. Serrell. 


old, assignee. May 11, 1858. J. Har- 


—————9 + — — 


APPLICATIONS FOR EXTENSIONS. 


OPPONENTS Of extensions must file written objections in the 
Patent Office at least 20 days before the day-of-hearing ; and on 
that day, at noon, they must appear personally, or by proxy, at 
the Patent Office, and state the reasons of their opposition. All 
testimony—pro or con—must be taken and transmitted in ac- 
cordance with the official rules, which will be furnished on ap- 
plication. The under-named patentees have recently peti- 
tioned for extensions (for seven years) of patents granted to 
them in the year 1858 :— 


STEPHEN W. HALL, Williamsport, Pa. Machine for cutting 
Miters.—Patented Aug. 17, 1858; testimony will close on July 
16, next; last day for filing arguments and examiner's report, 
July 26; day-of-hearing, July 31. 

CHARLES W. MamsH, De Kalb, and WILLIAM W. MARSH, 
Sycamore, Ill.—Zeapíng Machine.—Patented Aug. 17,1858; re- 
issued July 5, 1864; and again re-issued in two divisions, June 
27, 1865; testimony will close on July 16, next; last day for 


filing arguments and examiner's report, July 26; day-of-hear- 
ing, July 81. 


FRANCIS M. Sweet, Newark, N. J.—Bracelet.—Patented Aug, 
31, 1858; testimony will close on July 30, next; last day for 
filing arguments and examiner’s report, Aug. 9; day-of-hear- 


ing, Aug. 14. 
— 9 —— 


ENGLISH PATENT JOURNAL. 
LIST OF APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 


- ON WHICH 
Provisional Protections 


HAVE BEEN OBTAINED IN ENGLAN 
AMERICAN INVENTORS. Suc Ao 


[ This list is condensed weekly rom t Ne Journalof the British 


8 of Patents," expressly for the * AMERICAN 


650.—MANUFAOTURE OF SUGAR.—J. A. Morrell, N 
CENE NR ; New York City. 


861.—BU TTON-HOLE SEWING-MACHINE.—AÀ. L. Wood, Boston, 
Mass.—M arch 21, 1872. 

1,012.—ELECTROTYPE MOLD.—S. P. Knight, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
April 5, 1872. 

1,109.—CoMPOSITOR’8 TYPE-CASE.—R. M. Hoe, New York City. 
—April 15, 1872. 

1,110.—Lamrp.—T. Hartley, Philadelphia, Pa.—A prll 18, 1872. 

1,111.—PUDDLING FURNACE.—S. Danks, Cincinnati, Ohio.— 
April 13, 1572. 

1,131.—SEWING-MACHINE.—D. McC. Smyth, Orange, N. J.— 
April 16, 1872. 


1123.—A RTIFICIAL BREAST.—C. G. Carrao, Boston, Mass.— 
April 16, 1872. 


1,186.—PRESERVING ANIMAL SUBSTANCES.—J. McComb, New 
Orleans, La.—April 17, 1872. 


1,140.—APPARATUS FOR EXTRACTING OIL, ETC.—E. 8. Hutchin- 
son, Baltimore, Md.—April 17, 1872. 


1,145.—DISTILLING APPARATUS.—Thompson & Olson, Brook- 
lyn, NT. - April 17, 1872. 

1,135. CMANUFACTURE OF IRON BARS, ETC.—Jean Caumon (also 
known as J. Absterdam), New York City.—April 17, 1872. 


1,139.—STEAM-TRAP.—Blessing, Townsend & Jackson, Albany, 
N. Y.—April 17, 1872. 


— — X — 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. A. H., oF Ouro.—Design patents cover nothing but the 
shape of an article. Whatever can be covered by a design 
patent is not a proper subject for an invention patent. De- 
sign patents are as good in their way as invention patents. 
They cannot be extended. 


A. R. J., OF Micu.—Double plows have been used with rollers 
in place of the ordinary land side. The rollers so greatly 
reduce the friction that it is said three horses can do twice 
the work of two with the old-style plow. Considerable 
discussion has recently taken place in regard to these plows 
in England, and decidedly favorable opinions have been 
expressed in regard to them. No doubt, if Yankee genius 
Should attempt something in this fleld, the results would 
justify the effort. 


P R. B., or Oiro.—To test the presence of salts of lead in 
paper collars, moisten one with pure water, and place it over 
a sink or privy vault. If lead is present, the sulphureted hy- 
drogen arising from the decaying matter will in a few hours 
turn it either a dark brown or black if the test is prolonged 
sufficiently. 


L. H. M., oF Wis.—The horse-power of a boiler is measured 
by the amount of water it will convert into dry steam ina 
given time. One cubic foot of water evaporated per hour is 
the usual estimate for one horse-power where steam is used 
non-expansively. When high steam is greatly expanded, the 
amount of evaporation per hour is much less than this. 


. L. P., oF VT.—The amount of fuel required to evaporate a 
given amount of water, under otherwise constant conditions, 
and independent of loss by radiation, is the same for all 
pressures under which the evaporation takes place. 


L. P. C., oF N. J.—Animal oll, naphtha, and bisulphide of 
carbon are solvents of india-rubber. 


H. A., OF Pa.—The loss of fuel from imperfect combustion in 
your furnace must be enormous. Judging from your de- 
scription of the dense black smoke which issues from the 
chimney, there is evidently too small a grate surface and 
imperfect draught. You should get an experienced engineer 
to superintend the reconstruction. 


L. H. M., or La.—Chalk your belts on the pulley stde. It will 
make them bold much better, and preserve them into the bar- 
gain. The use of water-glass on leather belting is,in our 
opinion, worse than useless, notwithstanding Prof. Joy's 
statement referred to. 


L. F. G., or Va.—Your bluing preparation is patentable and 
will sell. Large profits have been made in this class of inven- 
tions. 


H. S., OF Mass.—-There is no end to improvements in wash- 
ing machines. Judging from the number of patents issued 
upon them, some people must find them profitabie inventions 
We decline to give an opinion upon yours in the absence of a 
model, or a more clear description than you forward. 


B 
esign- Patents 
L] 

Under the new law, aliens as well as citizens can obtain de- 
8ign-patents for from three-and-a-half to fourteen years, at an 
expense of from ten to thirty dollars for Government fees, and 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollars for agency charges ; making 
atotal cost of from twenty-five to fifty-five dollars. These 


patentscover all novelties of torm or configuration of articles 
of manufacture. No model is necessary fora design-patent, 


BROWN & ALLEN, 
189 Broadway, New York. 


How To Secure Patents. 


ADVICE TO INVENTORS. 


Brown & ALLEN, successors to Brown, Coombs & Co., pro- 
prietors of the AMERICAN ARTIAN, offer their services to 
Inventors as solicitors of American and Foreign Patents. 
Mr. Henry T. Brown, of this firm, has had an experience of 
twenty-seven years in this profession, and during this long 
period has acquired a very extended knowledge of inventions 
of every class. We can promise an absolute certainty of euc- 
cess in our efforts to obtain Letters-Patent for Inventions that 
are really new. The best evidence of the manner in which 
our business is performed is that the "AMERICAN ARTISAN 
PATENT AGENCY” has been the most successful of the kind 
ever established. 

The principal office of Brown & ALLEN is at 189 Broadway, 
where Inventors will always meet a cordial reception, and 
opinions with reference to the Novelty of Inventions are given 
Free of Charge. Inventors residing at a distance are invited 
to send, by mail, descriptions of their inventions, which will 
be promptly examined, and an opinion returned in writing. 
All communications treated as confidential. If a Prelimi- 
nary Examination is desired to be made at the Patent-office, 
a fee of $5 will be charged. 


HOW TO PROCEED. 


Whenever a model is required, it should be made in a sub- 
stantial manner, and should not exceed one foot in any of its 
dimensions. Pack it carefully in a box, and forward by ex- 
press, charges prepaid. At the same time write a letter, en- 
closing $15 50, first Government and Stamp Fees. Send, also, 
a full description of the Invention. 

Immediately upon receipt of the model and fees, as above, 
the application will be prepared, and the papers returned for 
the signature and oath of the Inventor. The agency fee 
charged by BROWN & ALLEN is from $25 upwards, accor- 
ding to the labor involved, but in all cases their charges will 
be as moderate as possible. A great advantage of our agency 
consists in the fact that each case before it is sent to the 
Inventor is thoroughly supervised by one of the principals. 


Caveats and Trade-Marks. 


A caveat is a confidential communication made to the Pat- 
ent-oflice, in which the Inventor describes his Invention 
previous to taking out a patent. As a notice of priority of 
discovery, it holds good for one year; but to secure the full 
benefit which a caveat is intended to confer, the papers 
should be carefully prepared. 

The official caveat fee is $10, and our fee for preparing all 
the necessary documents is from $10 to $15. Citizens only, 
or aliens who have resided in the United States one ycer, 
and made oath of their intention to become citizens, can 
file caveats. 

Trade- Marks can be protected by registration at the Pat- 
ent-oflüice. The protection is now definite and certain. 
Brown & ALLEN attend to securing patents for Trade-Marks 
and Designs. They also attend to Rejected Applications, E- 
tensions, Interferences, Reissues, Infringements, and will, 
when desired, act as Experts in cases litig ted in Couris. 


Foreign Patents. 


Brown & ALLEN have their own agencies in all the princi- 
pal capitals of Europe, ard are preparcd to sccure Foreign 
Patents with the utmost dispatch. Mr. Brown has had the 
preparation of more European applications than any other 
person in this country. Cases sent out for European patents 
should be prepared with great care and fidelity. A Special 
Digest of the Foreign Patent Laws will be furnished on appli- 
cation. Within the compass of an advertisement, it would 
be impossible to specify all the advantages which inventos 
will derive through the ** AMERICAN ARTISAN PATENT 
AGENCY." 

Any further information on any matters relating to Pat- 
ents and the Patent Law will be given either personally or 
byletter. Address 


BROWN & ALLEN, 
189 Brocdway, New York. 


May 22, 1872] 


MANUFACTURERY’ Advertisements. 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY.) | terms ror apvertisina, —— 


For each line of space occupied, each issue, ÜWENTY-FIVE 


Cents per line, inside, THIRTY CENTS per line, outside. 


For ADYERTISPMENTS STANDING THREE MONTHS AND UP- 
WARDS, a Liberal Discount from the above rates will be made. 


BAND SAW MACHINES, 


FIRST & PRYIBIL, 


Eight words make a line. 
152,451, 156 Tenth Avenue, New York.* 


No extra charge for Cuts. 


BOILERS, 


ten to twenty tuns on an ordinary road. 
B. T. BABBITT Leet erga eng 5 8 M IDs ERO acres 
"os cw per hour. For particulars address INA LAM ON, 
ALLEN. ENGING on street, New York lL to 26* Box 1809, or 32 Broadway, New York City. 


One Hundred and Thirtieth and One Hundred and 
Thirty-first Streets, New York. 
HARRISON BOILER WORKS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RICHARDSON, MERIAM & co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE LATEST IMPROVED PATENT 
Daniels & Woodworth Planing Machines, 


ä * n X^ MODE Tapoi 
ng, Mortising, Boring, Shaping, 
EMERY WHEELS AND GRINDERS, Vertical and Circular’ He. aw 


THE TANITE CO., 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


UNION STONE CO 
29 K 


ilby Street, Boston, Mass, 


ENGINES, 


ALLEN ENGIN E-WORKS, 


130th and 131st streets, New York. 
DELAMATER IRON- WORKS 


Foot West Thirteenth street, New York. 
HOADLEY, J. C. & Co., / 


Lawrence, Mass. 


ing Machines, Saw Mills, 
Saw Arbors, Scroll Saws, 

— Cut-off, and Rip Saw Machines, Spoke 
and Wood Turnin athes, and various 
other kinds of Wood-working 

Machinery. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST8 SENT ON APPLICATIOR. 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER, MASR, 


Warehouse, 107 Liberty Street, New York. 
5-- Vol.11 


— PUMPS, 
HOISTING MACHINERY, Double Acting. 
OTIS BROTHERS, 

314 Broadway, New York. 
W. D. ANDREWS & BR», 

411 Water Street, New York. 


Bucket Plungers 
the best. Send for Cir- 
cular. Valley Machine 
Co. Easthampton, Mass 


are 


11—1y 


HYDRAULIC JACKS AND PUNCHES. 
R. DUDGEON, 


sent free on application to 
24 Columbia Street, New York. 


E. E. ROBERTS, Consulting Eogineer, 15 Wall St., N. Y. 
eow tf 
ANDREWS' 


Centrifugal Pump. 


Can show 25 per cent. advantage over any Centri- 
Jugal Pump in Use. 
BEST & CHEAPEST PUMPS IN THE WORLD. 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO, 
23 Vol. 13. - 414 Water St., New York. 


Design-Patents. 


Under the new law aliens as well as citizens can obtain de 
sign-patents for from three-and-a-half to fourteen years at an 
expense of from ten to thirty dollars fer Government fees, and 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollarsfor agency charges ; making 


MACHINISTS’. TOOLS AND SPECIAL 
f MACHINERY. 


THE PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


MOLDING MACHINES, 


& J. GEAR & CO. 


A. S. x 
56 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass. 


PATTERN LETTERS ANC FIQURES. 


KNIGHT BROTHERS, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


PATTERNS AND MODELS. 


WM. BURROWS, 
90 Fulton Street, New York. 
JOHN E. BENDIX, 


Room 13, New Haven Depot, Franklin street. 
[—-— 
PULLEY BLOCKS. 


HARRISON BOILER-WORKS (Weston's Patent), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


— — 


— 


MESE a totalcost of from twenty-five to fifty-five dollars. These 

PUMPS. patents cover all novelties of form or configuration of articles 
X Woe. v of manufacture. No model is necessary fora design-patent. 
HEALD, SISCO, & CO., 


Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
W. D. ANDAEWS & BRO, 
414 Water Street, New York. 


MACHINERY, | | 
Safes, and Mechanical Supplies, 


A. S. & J. GEAR & CO. 


ROAD LOCOMOTIVES AND STEAMERS 56 to 62 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON, 


D. D. WILLIAMSON (Thomson), 
82 Broadway, New York. 


— — 


STEAM HAMMERS. 
R. DUDGEON, 


24 Columbia Street, New York. 
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— "AMERICAN ARTISAN.” — 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THIS JOURNAL, each forminga 
valuable book of reference, are now forsale. 

VOL. I., OLD SERIES - May. 1864, to May, 1865—$8 50. 
VOL. I., NEW SERIES“ —-May to Nov., 1865— $10. 

Vol. II., NEW SERIES“ Nov., 1865, to May, 1866--$2 50. 
Vor. III. New SERIES” - May to Nov., 1866-82 50. 

VoL. IV.,“ NEWSERIIS“ Nov., 1866, to June. 186788. 
VoL. V., NEWSEIIES''—-July to Dec., 1867-2 50. 

VoL. VI.,“ NEW SERIES — Jan. to June, 1868—$2 50. 

VoL. VII., New SERIES -July to Dec., 1868—$250. 
Vou. VIII., New SERIES” — Jan. to June,1869—$2 50. 
VOL.IX.,"NawSznIES''—Julyto Dec.,1869—$2 50. 


SUGAR MACHINERY, 
GUILD & GARRISON 
Williamsburg, N. Y. 


* 


TUBE EXPANDERS. 
R. DUDGEON, ` 
24 Columbia Street, New York. 


m. , VOL.X.,'NEgw SERIES''—Jan.to June,1870—$2 50. 
R. . 1 MACHINERY. VoL. XI.,“ NEw SxRIES"—July to Dec.,1870—$2 50. 
Worcester, Mass. Vol. XII.,“ New SgRIES"—Jan.to June, 1871—$2 50. 
FACERE M DO ik Vor. XIIL,“ New SxRIES "—July to Dee., 1871-82 50. 
A. B. & J^ GEAR & CO. Covers for the AMERICAN ARTISAN," $1; sent by mail, $1 12. 


$6 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass., and Concord, N. H. 
WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON, 
Worcester, Mass. 
RICHARDSON, MERIAM & Co., 
M Liherty atreet, New Vorv. 


McBETH, BENTEL & MARGEDANT, 
Hamilton, O. 


Address— 


BROWN & ALLEN 
Publishers of the “ AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 


189 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


ILLIAMSON’S ROAD.STEAMER HAULS 


STEAM = 


Don’t Buy Steam Engines or Boilers 
Without first sending for“ THE STEAM USER'S MANUAL," 


Molding, Mortising, 
? TENONING AND SHAPING 
MACHINES. 


Band Saws, Scroll Saws, 


PLANING & MATCHING 
MACHINES, ETC., 


For Railroad, Car & Agri- 
cultural Shops. Superior 


yn 


= ~ to any in use. 


J. A. FAY & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Price-lists, etc. 


UMPS : 
" the Best and Cheapest 


CENTRIFUGAL POWER PUMP 

ever invented, with overwhelming testimony in its favor, 
(19 pages of letters, over 500 references), send for new and illus- 
trated pamphlet (18 pages—free) to 
HEALD, SISCO & CO. 

Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
The Heald and Sisco Pump lately received the First Pre- 
mium at the Lents ana State Fair, held at New Orleans, over 
all Centrifugal Pwr exhibited. 5 Vol. 14 


For Description, 


Patent Band-Saw Machine 


Of the most approved kinds, of vari- 
ous sizes, to saw bevel as well as 
Square, withont inclining the table, 
by FIRST & PRYIBLIL, 461, 463, and 465 
West Fortieth Street, corner of Tenth 
avenue, New York. Price $250, $275, 
$350, and $400. Three hundred ma- 
chines of our own make in operation. 
Send for circular. Manufacture, also, 
an improved saw-filing speret, 
price $30. Have also on hand a large 
stock of the best FRENCH BAND-SAW 


BLADES. 
1 to 26 Vol. 14 


ORTABLE STEAM ENGINES—COMBINING 


the maximum of efficiency, durability, and economy with 
the minimum of weight and price. They are widely and favora- 
bly known, more than 1000 being in use. All warranted satisfac- 
tory or no sale. Ja V Ag circulars sent on application. Ad- 
dress J. C. HOADLEY & CO., Lawrence, Mass. Vol 14 


JFERRACUTE MACHINE-WORKS, BRIDGE- 
TON, N. J. PRE88E8, Digs, and all FRUIT CANNER'S 
Tools a specialty. — i al Fol. 1418-5 
UY BARBER’S BIT BRACES.—ALL HARD- 
WARE Dealers keep them. 10 ly 


ORKING MODELS AND EXPERIMENT- 
AL MACHINERY, metal or wood, made to order 
under the direct superintendence «f Mr. Arthur W. Brown. 
A special attention 10 light machinery and specialties. 
RI DoGRWOoOD Works, Bloomfield, N.J., near kidgewood Sta- 
tion, Morris & Essex R. R. 21-7 Vol 15“ 


FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS. 


BY HENRY T. BROWN. 


This is by far the most comprehensive collection of mecha- 
cal movements ever published,and the arrangement of the 
illustrations and descriptive letter-press—which is entirely 
new—makes it more convenient tor reterence than any other 
collection. It is the cheapest book on practical mechanics 
ever published. Price ONE DOLLAR. By mail. 12 cents extra. 

A liberal discount allowed to canvassers. The sale in all the 
manufacturing cities, towns, and villages 1n the United States 
and Canada can be made so large as to render it highly remu“ 
nerative to any enterprising persons who will undertake to 
canvass for it in those places. - 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


' A peculiarly handy manual."—JNew York Times. 

‘One ofthe most interesting publications of the presert 
year."— City Item, Philadelphia. 

'"Weshould place this book in the hands of every inventor 
and mechanic.’ —Am. Journal of Mining. 


A valuable book for mechanics.”—Mining and Scientific 
Press. > 


“ Artisans, Inventors, and students should get the work’ 
— Chronicle, Pittsburg, Pa. 


BROWN & ALLEN Publishers, 
Office of the“ AMERICAN ARTISAN," 


No. 189 Broadway, New York, 
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Baxter Steam En 


MANUFACTURED BY 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUF'"G CO.. 


gine, 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
McNAB & HARLIN MANUFACTURING C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS COCKS 


[May 22, 1872 


— „ Pri 
po 
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SPECIAL NO | -i 
ON THE 15TH OF APRIL WE SHALL MAKE A GENTIS ert 
OF 15 PER CENT. ON THE PRIOR OF “THE TANTTE Emery 
WHEEL.” On and after the above date Tunite Wheel- 
will be sold atthe NET LIST price, instead of 15 per cent. discount 


from same, as heretofore. There will be a corr ng ad- 
vance to the trade. 


FOR STEAM, WATER, AND GAB. 


Wrought-Iron Pipe and Fittings. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-list furnished on application. 
o 8 3 mos John Street, New York. 


BEACH'S SCROLL SAWINC 


Machine, illustrated on page 200, Vol. XIV., AMERICAN ARTI- 
BAN, gives from SU to 1,000 5X inch strokes without jar, has 
improved crossheads, adjustable bed, blower attachment, and 
is built almost entirely of iron. Satisfaction guaranteed. Can 
be seen in tull operation at the office. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price-list. Address H. L. BEACH, 90 Fulton Btreet, 
New York City. Vol. 14 18 tf os 


ENGRAVINGS OF NEW INVENTIONS. 


WE would call the spectal attention of INVENTORS and Par. 
ENTERS to the advantages which must result from having en 
gravings of new machines, tools, etc., published in the AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN. The illustrations shown in the present 
number are fair specimens of the skill and taste of our artists. 
We are prepared to execute such engravings at short notice and 


The increasing demand for, and reputation of, THE TAXITE 
EMERY WHEL warrant its manufacturers in at last maxing 
an advance from the price-list which they have beld rigidly 
fixed from the very infancy of the Compary. Constant care 
and unremitting attention, the employment of the greatest 
mechanical and chemical skill, and the most assiduous study 
oi the wants of Mechanics and Manufacturers, have enabled 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


STANDARD GOODS, 
chemically and mec. 
but the apis | safety of his hands depends, can only 
at fullor hig 


„THE TANITE COMPANT 
Vol 14 18 tf os STROUDSBURG, MONROE CO. 


TROUDSBURG, MONROE CO., PA., MARCH 
18, 1872.—The Prices of The Tanite Co.'s Emery Grinding 


achinery are this day advanced, as follows :— 

The Tanite Co.'s Saw Grinder Bee 
iU ie No. 1. Emery Grinder P 

rj 0 4 0 a 


very moderate prsces—in fact, we require only the mere cost cf He ty ü 40 ii n 
the engraver’s labor, charging nothing for a large amount ot “ T T T T on uc S 
space devoted to descriptive details, and (whenever requested. 3 15 Di 8 * a à ES 7-7 
" nt amond tools. 00. LI PE Fa 
ü we shall subsequently send the engraved blocks totheinventor The general and great advance In the price of m re 


ENGINE READY FOK USE. 


THE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE is manufactured by Colt's Pa- 
0 


tent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company of Hartford, Conn. 
whose reputation for exact’ mechanism is well known, an 
who fally guarantee their work. 

Every 
Boret Insurance Company, and by them guaranteed and in- 
sured. 


We, therefore, feel Justified in claiming that, in points of 


mechanical construction, safety and durability, the Baxter 
Engine has no equal, while in simplicity of construction, eco- 
nomy of space and fuel, ft stands without a rival. 


SIZES FROM 2 TO 10 HORSE POWERS. 


Hundreds of them are now in use in Farms, Shops, Stores, 
etc., etc., and giving entire ratisfaction. 
The Most Economical Engine in the World. 
Call and 8ee them or send for Circular and Price-List to 


WILLIAM D. RUSSELL, 
Office of The Baxter Steam-engine Co., 


18 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
21 Vol 14 6m os 


INVENTORS & PATENTEES. 


Inventors who intend to take out Patents for their new In- 

ventions should consult with the undersigned, who have had 
twenty-seven years’ experience in all branches of the Patent 
business, such as the preparation of Drawings, Specifications, 
Caveats, Trade- Marks, Designs, etc. They also attend to Re- 
jected Applications, Extensions, Interferences, Re-Iseues, In- 
fríngements, and will, when desired, act as experts in Cases 
litigated in Courts. They also attend to securing Patents in 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Prussia, Austria, Russia, and 
all other Foreign Countries. Business intrusted to us will be 
done with Confidence, Care, and Dispatch. 

Address 


BROWN NG ALLEN, 
PATENT SOLICITORS, 
189 Broadway, New York. 


DAVIS' PATENT 
RECORDING GAUCE. 


Adopted by the Board of U.8. Eus Steamboat Inspect- 
ors, Simple and Cheap. NEW YORK STEAM GAUGE COM. 
PANY, 46 Cortlandt Street, New York. 20 tf os 


COFIELD GRATE-BAR CO, 95 LIBERTY 


Street, New York, Manufacture and sell Corrugated 
Grate-Bars, Steel Brushes and Steel Scrapers for cleaning 
Boller Flues, Nutt's Patent Valve Refitting Machines, Nor- 
thrup's Machine for Repairing Valves, Gas and Water Cocks 
Bend for circulars, descriptive and price lists. 

18 to 4 Vol. XV. o.s.* 


ATENTS BOUGHT AND SOLD.—CAPITAL 


rocured for business purposes. Joint stock companies 
brkalized. For terms, etc., address E. H. GIBBS & CO., 11 ned 


Street, New York. 
9 SAFETY HOISTINQ 


OT | S Machinery. 


OTIS BROTHERS & OO., 
348 Broadway. New York, 


1$—V0111 ^s 


oller is tested under inspection of the Hartford Steam 


fuel. 


by express, for use in circulars, handbills, or other purposes. 


models, documents, etc., for the above object, as follows: 


BROWN & ALLEN, 
Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN 5 


WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY, 


Such as 
Woodworth Planers, 
Tonguing and Qrooving Machines, 
Power Mortising, Tenoning, Packing Box 


Noe. 24 and 26 CENTRAL STREET (OOR. OF Union), 


WORCESTER, MARR. 


5—Vol 12 0.8. 
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In Economy, Durability, and Fast Cutting, the 


UNION EMERY WHEELS AND HONES 


are not equaled. They were awarded the 
HIGHEST PRIZE 


Atthe American Institute Fair, New York, and at the Indus- 


trial Exposition, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
qRADEMAR, THE UNION STONE CO. 
S EP. Manufacture Solid Emery and Corundam 
/ Wheels, Coarse Hand Stones for cleaning 
; coring? and other rough work. Fast-cut- 
ting Oll Stones for tools, to be used instead 
of a grindstone. Fine-grained Hones and 
M. Oil Stonesfor putting a keen edge on tools, 
ü gl razors, etc. Emery and Corundum Slips 
or various purposes. Artificial Stone Machines, Emery-grind- 
ers, Saw-gummers, Diamond-tools, Oil Stone Holders, etc 
Bend for circular and price-list to JOHN F. WOOD, Treasurer, 
29 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. Branch Office, 93 Liberty 
street, New York. 19 to 18 Vol. 14° 
KA a ae =a D ³ AAA O 
PREVENT ACCIDENTS IF ROPE, 
BELT, & ENGINE BREAK. 
No nice adjustment requiring constant attention. Price 
one-third less than others claiming to be safe. Address 
W M. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 
Manufacturers ot 
Engines, Boilers, Etc., 
414 WATER ST., NRW TORK. 
Hoisting Machinery for every conceivable use. 
33 Vol. 13 os. 


Pumps, 


e TT 
TSE BEST WROUGHT-IRON SECTIONAL 


steam. boller made, for small power; one-half, one, two, 
and three horse-power. Very light, cheap, and econumical in 
Send for circular. 


— SAMUEL HARRIS, Washington, D. C. 


None but ORIGINAL illustrations—preferably executed by our 
own engravere—will be published in the AMERICAN ARTI. 
SAN. Distant patentees desiring to have their inventions illus- 
trated and described in our columns, should at.once send us a 
small mode] of their machine, by express (prepaid) ; or mall a 
good photograph, together with their LETTERS-PATENT, to our 
address. We will tnen promptly examine the same, and return 
a reply. stating the precise expense of the engraving. the pay - 
ment of which will be always required in advance. Address 


and Wood-working Machines generally. 


plies, together with recent improvements in addition to these 
machines, necessitates the above advance. Notwithstanding 
this advance, the above machines are the cheapest in the mar- 
ket. Take notice that tre make no charges Jor boxing or 

ping, and no charges for extra Rests. Each Emery Grinder i$ 
supplied (in addition to the two ordinary Rests) with one of 
our improved adjustable Face Rests, and one of our improted 
adjustabie Side Rests. These Rests can be set at any angle, 


Address i nd 
THE TANITE co., 2 w 

Btroudsburg, M 

18 Vol. 14, t.1. 0 e. — ESTIER 


WE warrant every Steam Gauge" 
bearing onr name and numbered above 12,0.0.; 
FOR TWO VYEAN S. 

Zee Circulars. — ai 
UTICA STEAM GAUGE CO., Utica, N 


BALL & CO., WORCESTER, re 

e Manufacturers of Woodworth's, Dauiel's, and Dimes 

. lon Planers; Molding, Matching, Tenoning. Mortising, Shap, 
tng, and Boring Machines; Scroll Saws, Re eawing, Hand Bor- 
Wood Turning Latbes. and a variety of other Machines for 


— ye 


orking Wood. Also, the best Patent Door. Hub, and Rail. 
Car Mortising Machines in the world. Bend for our Dus: 
trated Catalogue. , B 

RICHARD BALL. “+. JP. HALSTED, 

22—Vol. 12 ^ T, — e 


HORST -CLASS TRAVELING BAL ANT 
wanted by a well-known Manufacturing Co. Must be. 
thoronghiy familiar with mechanical and manufacturing 
operar ons, an experienced salerman, and have unexception- : 
able ref-rences. A good situation offered. Address MOR- 

GAN, Box 2874, New York. : E 
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PAT E N T EES, 
HO WISH TO REALIZE PE 


benefits trom thetr inventions, either by sale of their’ 
riguts or partnership with the capitalists, are invited to send 
for our explanatory circular. Many valuable labor-saving inm E 
ventions are lying dormant which might realize a fortune for B 
their owners, if brought properly before the public. K. R. y 
POSERIS & CO., Consulting Engineers, 16 Wall Street, New, 
ork. DEEG 
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HE BEST SAW-GUMMER OUT, ONLY PISS 
Emery Grinders at $30, $50, $75, and $110. Diamond T 
Tools, $15. Solid Emery Wheels of all sizes. The above E 
dard goods are ALL of our own manufacture. Address THÈ} 
TAN NK CO., Stroudsburg, Monroe County. Pa. II Vol 18 08] 
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POPULAR AND {PRACTICAL SCIENCES 


Mechanics, Inventions, 4 
CHEMISTRY & MANUF ACTT RES: 


Every number contains 16 pages, embellished with eig 
vings of Improved Machinery, New Inventions, Tools for the. 
Workshop and Farm, and an almost endless variety of infor 
mation useful to Mechanics, Inventors, Manufacturers, ande 
all others who take an interest in the wonderful discoveries E 
of our time, ; | das — - 

TERMS.—$2 a year; 61 for six months: Ga d 
$15. Specimen copies sent free. Address -gpm 


BROWN & ALLEN, PeMihelm 
189 Broadway, New Yor 
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Cooke's Safety Switch, 

WHATEVER conduces to greater security in 
railway travel not only merits, but will receive, 
attention from the public. The penny-wise-pound- 
foolish policy of railway companies has too often 
prevented the adoption of such improvements, 
but any one who visits the great depots in this 
city and elsewhere will discover in the numerous 
advertisements displayed the evidence that com- 
peting lines have found it necessary to make safe- 
ty appliances an inducement to secure passenger 
traffic. 

Our engraving illustrates such an appliance, a 
railway switch calculated to obviate the often sad 
results of carelessness on the part of switch- 
tenders. 


In whatever position this switch is placed, it will 


flanges of the wheels to roll up on top of B, 
and across A. 

An ordinary cast-iron chair is used for this 
switch, and is the only cast-iron used in its con- 
struction. The safety-rails are all spiked to the 
ties, independent of each other, and do not form 
any part of the main track, and it is claimed that 
for this reason they are not subjected to constant 
wear from passing trains, and are therefore less 
liable to get out of order than they are on other 
safety switches. 

The switch has been put in operation on the 
New York Central Railroad, near the junction of 
the Northern Central at Canandaigua, where it 
can be seen. Further information can be obtained 
from the Cooke Safety Switch Company, Canan- 
daigua, N. Y. 


The first appearance of change is in 1831, con- 
sisting of an increased intensity of diffused light. 
from illuminated parts. From 1833 this diffusion 
begins to get vertical, and the tendency increases 
in the following years. 

Now, it is commonly supposed that Turner 
adopted a peculiar manner, and exaggerated it 
more and more. The fact appears to be that his 
change of manner arose from a change in his eyes, 
and that he reproduced scenes as he saw them. 

As age advances, the crystalline lens of the 
eye (at no time perfectly transparent) gets dim- 
mer and disperses the light more strongly, throw- 
ing a haze over illuminated objects. In Turner's 
case, a clearly-defined opacity was formed in the 
dimness of the lens, and had the effect of dispers. 
ing the light vertically. This increased till not 
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COOKE'S SAFETY SWITCH. 


conduct an engine or car either to the main or 


Effects of Faults in Vision on Painting. 
side track, by moving four rails instead of two, 


only the aspect of nature was altered, but he could 
Dr. R. LIEBREICH recently delivered a lecture 


not see his own pictures correctly. 


and by means of the safety rails, B, B, and guard 
rails, a, a. The safety rails are made very wide 
and inclined at one end,so that when the rails are 
in the position shown in the engraving, if an en- 
gine should approach the switch from the right- 
hand side on the rails, A, A, the flange of the 
wheels on the rail, A (the upper one in the en- 
graving) will mount up the incline, C, and when 
the opposite wheel reached the guard-rail, a, it 
would guide both on the main track. If the 
switch was turned the opposite way, exactly the 
same result would be caused by the incline on the 
opposite side of the track. 

A is the main track; C shows the movable 
rails, which are operated by the bar, D; 5, 
pointed rails, spiked down solid to the ties; a, 
the guard-rails ; F, pieces of wood spiked down 
to the ties, which hold the rails in position; 
B, the safety rails, which are made of hard 
wood and plated with heavy iron on their upper 
and under surfaces. They have a gradual taper 
at the end toward the movable rails, to allow the | 


on this subject at the London Institution. 'The 
following is an outline of it :— 

On one occasion, when visiting the National 
Gallery, Dr. Liebreich was struck with the differ- 
ence between Turner's earlier and later paintings. 
The cause of this did not clearly appear from 
Turner’s life, though during the last five years of 
it the painter's vision and intellect were known to 
have suffered, for the changes had first appeared 
fifteen years before that. Dr. Liebreich was there- 
fore led to seek for the cause in a scientific study 
of his paintings. The prominent feature in this 
change consists of a vertical streakiness; each 
luminous point is changed into a vertical line. In 
his earlier works the sun, e.g., has a clearly de- 
fined disk, the light radiating equally to all parts; 
in his later,a vertical yellow streak divides it 
into two distinct halves. So with less luminous 
objects—houses standing near water, or figures in 
& boat,are made to blend with their reflection, 
and all becomes & conglomeration of vertical lines, 
while all tracing of detail vanishes under such lines. 


While these later paintings have many merits, 
it is yet a mistaken notion which leads people to 
admire the defects referred to, and call them Tur- 
ner’s style, from which they would form a new 
school. 1 ; 

Dr. Liebreich illustrated some of the above 
effects by experiment. Projecting a picture of 
Venice, distinct in its outlines, on a screen, he 
then interposéd a lens, which gave the picture the 
streaked appearance of Turner’s later paintings. 
A picture of a tree was also thus altered into one of 
“Turner's trees," which, the lecturer said, were 
entirely unlike anything in nature, and unknown 
to botanists. “he 

Turning to another class of cases, we find irreg- 
ularities of refraction in the eye affect an artist’s 
work. To see an object distinctly, its image must 
fall on the retina. But to effect this, the eye must 
accommodate itself to the different distances of 
the objects seen. It does so by changing the form 
of the crystalline lens. Forthe nearest point, the 
lens is at its greatest tension ; for the furthest, in 
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complete repose. This latter state of the eye con- 
stitutes its refraction. There are three different 
kinds of refraction. 1. That of the normal eye, 
in which rays parallel, or from an infinite distance, 
unite on the retina. 2. That of the short-sighted 
eye, in which they unite in front of the retina. 
3. That of the oversighted eye, in which they 
unite behind the retina. In the second case, when 
looking at the distant objects, concave glasses are 
used to make the rays diverge on approaching the 
eye; in the third case, convex glasses are used to 
make the rays converge. 

Now, it may occur that an cys is normal in one 
direction and short-sighted in another. Conceive 
the eve as a globe with one pole in front, and two 
meridians on the surface at right angles to each 
other. If these meridians have different curva- 
tures, we have a difference of refractive power in 
the two directions. This constitutes astigmatism. 
The effects of this, in artists, vary with the par- 
ticular kind of it,and with the subject painted. 
Thus Dr. Liebreich knew a landscape painter and 
a portrait painter who had the same kind of as. 
tigmatism, their sight being normal for vertical 
lines, while they were slightly short-sighted for 
horizontal lines. In the landscapes, there was no 
disturbing influence in the distant parts, where 
sharp outlines were not requisite, but rather un- 
defined and blending tone of color. The fore- 
ground represented water with gently moving 
waves, and Dr. Liebreich noticed some short hori- 
zontal strokes of different colors that did not seem 
to belong to the water. Using a glass which gave 
him the same kind of astigmatic vision as the 
painter's, he saw the strokes indistinctly and 
mixed together, and the effect became quite natu- 
ral and good. 

The portrait painter had at one time a high rep- 
tation, though some thought his portraits showed 
too great indistinctness in details. This was due 
really to astigmatism. Latterly, his portraits had 
become very much worse, the neck and oval of 
the face being elongated out of all proportion, 
and all the details distorted. The effects of astig- 
matism were doubled in this way; the painter 
having become far-sighted for vertical lines (for 
which he had a normal vision before), sees a dis- 
tant person at whom he looks elongated vertically. 
The picture being near, is seen enlarged horizon- 
tally, and thus he paints the person even more 
elongated than as the latter is seen. 
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Rust’s Patent Vitrified Marble. 


A MATERIAL that is capable of being pressed 
into any variety of form,in a heated and semi- 
fluid state; that admits of all varieties and shades 
of color, either veined or in body; and that pre- 
sents a smooth, homogeneous, and impermeable 
surface, indestructible under atmospheric influ- 
ences or exposure, must be admitted to be most 
admirably suited for all purposes of decoration, 
and to secure ease of manipulation with perma- 
nency and effective appearance. When to these 
advantages is superadded the essential qualifica- 
tion of economy, whether from the point of view 
of first cost or of maintenance and repairs, it will 
be felt that the subject of this notice—which is 
claimed to realize all these and more—will com- 
mand a wide field of practical application and 
use, supply a great want, and establish for itself 
a high and permanent position among the appli- 
ances of building and construction. 

The Mechanics Magazine describes a vitrified 
marble, of which Mr. Jesse Rust is the inventor 
and patentee, which it states ig a material that 
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lends itself most happily and effectively to agree- 
able and durable ornamentation. 

The material itself results from the admixture 
and melting together in a furnace of equal parts 
of certain vitreous and silicious substances, in 
about equal proportions, to which are added, at a 
suitable stage, and in the requisite quantities, 
such coloring materials as will produce the de- 
sired effects, either as a plain body-color equally 
diffused throughout tlie mass, or in veins of oneor 
more colors with or without ground. When in a 
semi-fluid state, while yet hot. small or large 
masses of this plastic matter are cut off and 
pressed into iron or steel molds carefully formed 
to the desired shape. In this manner decorative 
objects of any size, shape, or appearance can be 
produced with the utmost facility and rapidity of 
execution. 

The manner in which natural materials of all 
kinds can be imitatively reproduced is extraordi- 
dary ; ordinary marbles, veined and other, por- 
phyry and malachite, jade, lapis lazuli, etc., thus 
prepared are, if anything, more real than the gen- 
uine objects themselves, and have the advantage 
of being in forms that could only be obtained out 
of the originals with great labor, waste, and cost. 
They can also be obtained and applied in bulk and 
solid masses, as for vases, paper weights, ink- 
stands, table-tops, etc., or in minuter portions, 
such as pateræ and tessere, or amorphous pieces 
for mosaic work in every variety, suitable for da- 
does, pavements, etc. For the latter purpose the 
vitrified marble paving possesses an important ad- 
vantage over marble and encaustic tiles, in rela- 
tion to the surface, which is rougher, and more 
safe and pleasant to tread upon, giving good foot- 
hold and equable wear, while lending itself to 
every pattern, regular or the reverse. And it is 
not only in respect of mere surface patterns, but 
also of raised designs and molded forms of every 
species, that this material is claimed to be suscep- 
tible of adaptation. 
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Preserving Fruits and Vegetables. 


IN an essay prepared for the Agricultural Con- 
vention at Savannah, by B. H. True, of Morgan 
County, he alludes in flattering terms to a nev: 
system of preserving fruits and vegetables—the 
invention of Mr. Charles Alden—which he con- 
siders of vast importance to the people of the 
South. This new process has received high rec- 
ommendations from eminent chemists, and a good 
share of the Government contracts for the army 
and navy are now awarded to establishments pre- 
serving fruits and vegetables in this way. Dr. 
Hall's Arctic expedition was fitted out with a 
three years’ supply of fruits and vegetables. 

Mr. True gives the following description of the 
process :—It is well known that the starch and 
sugar of fruits are almost identical in their chem- 
ical constitution, and that starch develops into 
sugar by the aid of acid, both in natural ripeniog 
of plants and in such artificial processes as the 
conversion of potato starch into grape sugar by 
the aid (but not consumption) of sulphuric acid, 
which is prosecuted on a commercial scale in Ger- 
many. ‘The conversion of the grape into the rich- 
ly saccharine raisin is a familiar instance, to 
which many others might be added by the super 
maturation of fruit by semi-artificial means, after 
reaching its full natural maturity in connection 
with the plant. But to Mr. Alden belongs the 
honor of the discovery that the process of super. 
maturation can be artificially stimulated, so as to 
convert the mucous constituents of any organic 
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product largely into saccharine matter, in a very 
few hours, with a result analogous to the * rais 
ining” of the grape. In other words, this won- 
derfully enriching change which crude art can 
only effect in certain specially adapted products, 
such as the grape, fig, and prune, and that under 
certain precise climatic conditions, is now found 
practicable by scientific but simple apparatus, 
with any orgauic product containing amylaceous 
matter, and in any part of the world. The apple, 
peach, or tomato, for instance, can be as truly 
" raisined," according to its kind, as the grape; 
and it is not unreasonable to infer that, by the 
same scientific aid, the “ raisining" of the grape, 
fig, and prune, etc., may be dispatched with like 
celerity, and proportional improvement of the 
product in point of both richness and freshness, 
especially the latter. 

For it must be understood that the peculiarity 
of the Alden preserved fruits or vegetables is 
wholly or mainly in their enhanced sweetness and 
refinement. This change, by itself considered, as 
illustrated by the dried grape or raisin, is but an 
incident to something far more important, novel, 
and startling. Dried fruit in its best estate may 
be described as the opposite of fresh. The Alden 
fruit, on the contrary, is fresh fruit (rendered im. 
perishable), and, therefore, must not be confound- 
ed with dried fruit. 

The chief mechanical parts of the apparatus 
are the evaporating or pneumatic chamber, ordin- 
arily five feet square and fifteen feet high ; the re- 
volving endless chains, one at each corner of the 
chamber, running vertically and carrying brackets 
to support the fruit frames, nine inches apart, and 
each carrying half & bushel of fruit; the steam 
coil at the bottom of the chamber containing about 
3,000 feet of pipe connected with a boiler, for 
heating the air-blasts ; the boiler and engine for 
driving the blower. The fruit enters at the top 
of the chamber where the air blasts issue out in a 
tepid and slightly humid state from having passed 
through twenty to forty frames of fruit. The 
blasts here take off the surface moisture from the 
fruit quickly, but not so perfectly as to incrust it. 
Atevery nine minutes the carrying chains move 
the whole series of fruit frames downward on the 
chamber, by the depth of one interval or two, ac- 
cording to the moisture of the fruit,two frames 
at the bottom being taken out and two freshly 
filled being put in at the top. As the fruit de- 
scends the blast becomes gradually warmer and 
freer from humidity, until its highest temperature 
is found at the lowest interval, where it is from 
1609 to 175? Fahr. The cost of this machinery 
complete is $2,500. The following is a detailed 
statement of what is claimed to be accomplished 
with one of these machines in a week's time, at 
work on peaches. One evaporator of 40 frames, 
carrying half bushels per frame, two frames en. 
tering and coming out every nine minutes, makes 
160 frames, or 80 bushels in 12 hours. Total, sar, 
900 busheis per week, with the following re- 
sult :— 
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Seve n hundred and fitty POAN EEIN, worth for jelly and 
marmalade 6 cents per pound........ccc. cece ccc eee 
TOCA) EE RIS 
COST. 
Five hundred bushels at 50 cents . p 
Total cost ror fuel, engineer, girls to pare peaches, etc... 163 
Whole ende Qe x e e eii cst 85 
Net proüt per week........... C 8 


Mention is made of the delicious sirup obtained 
fromthe hydrated sweet potato, at R trifling ex- 
pense, by Mr. Alden's patent exhausting process. 
The yield is over one gallon. The average pro- 
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duct per acre is 500 bushels, yielding, at only one 
dollar per gallon, $500 in sirup, and a residuum of 
five thousand pounds of flour, worth at least $150. 
The cost of manufacture, without paring, need 
not exceed the value of the flour, leaving the 
sirup $500 as the annual clear product of tillage 
per acre. 

Mr. True fays this sirup is pronounced by all 
who have tasted it the finest article ever yet 
known. The manufacture of the sugar is as yet 
undeveloped; but he predicts that in preserved 
sweet potatoes, sirup, and flour, to go no further, 
the Southern States will find at once & product 
and a market practically illimitable, which must, 
ere long, rival cotton itself in aggregate value, 
while greatly surpassing it in profit. 
makes delicious griddle or batter cakes, puddings, 
pies, and bread, and it is believed will yet become 
one of the most popular and important of bread. 
stuffs, 
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Writing Machine for the Blind. 


AT a recent meeting of the Royal Scottish So- 
ciety of Arts a communication was read from Mr. 
Robert Meldrum, teacher of the blind, Alloa, de- 
scribing an improved method of corresponding 
between blind persons. The invention consists of 
two parts—the upper having the types, with keys 
and levers for moving them, and the lower con- 
taining the paper-moving apparatus. The base of 
the upper part is a metal disk, witha circular hole 
in the center. Around the central opening are 
arranged twenty-six little hammers, having on 
their striking surface copper types for embossing 
the paper. The types are so arranged that 
they all strike at the same place—viz., on the 
opening in the disk, and each hammer, after 
striking, is pulled back to its original position by 
an india-rubber band. Each of the keys repre 
sents a letter,and when any particular key is 
pressed down the corresponding hammer strikes, 
and the type makes a mark on the paper, which 
is stretched on a revolving drum in a drawer, be- 
low the disk. When one letter is impressed, the 
drum is moved round by a handle in front of the 
machine, and a plain surface is presented for the 
next stroke. When a line is finished, the drawer 
in which the paper moves is pulled out one line 
The machine is constructed to print Moon’s type, 
but its principle is equally applicable to most 
others, and especially to Braile’s. After the 
paper had been read, the machine was exhibited 
in operation, and worked very satisfactorily, 


The Great Fires of 1871 in the Northwest. 


PROF. I. A. LAPHAM, Assistant to Chief Sig- 
nal Officer U. S. A., contributes to the Journal 
of the Franklin Institute an article under the 
above title, of which the following is a condensa- 
tion :— 

The great fires that recently spread with such 
disastrous results over our whole northern fron- 
tier, from the Rocky Mountains to Central New 
York and Pennsylvania, must be regarded as the 
effect of meteorological causes, Unusual dryness 
pervaded the atmosphere, the amount of rainfall 
was very considerably less than the average, 
and the amount of evaporation considerably 
more. 

Winds from a southwesterly direction, blowing 
often with great force and for several days contin 
uously, bring to the great prairie region of the 
West this excessive dryness, The soil becomes 
desiccated to a considerable depth. Pine-lumber, 


The flour 


of which houses, barns, etc., are made, becomes 
The weeds and grass of 
the prairies and stacks of hay and grain are de- 
prived of all moisture, and partake of the nature 


excessively inflammable. 


of tinder, 


When these winds are blowing, a small spark is 
sufficient to kindle a great fire; the camp fire, the 
wad from a gun, a spark from a locomotive, even 
the remnant of a cigar or the ashes from a pipe, 
may start a fire that will spread over a county. 
A stroke of lightning has, doubtless, been the ori- 
The Indians are said 
to have purposely set them on fire to rout the 


gin of many a prairie fire. 


deer and other game. 


The violent wind hastens to spread the flame 
over a constantly widening space, until large dis- 
tricts ure laid waste by the “ destroying element." 
It is familiarly known that these fires have annu- 
ally spread over the great prairie region to the 
Mississippi Valley since their first exploration. 
Prairie fires are no new thing. Of course, they 
vary in extent from year to year, according to the 
varying dryness of the seasons and other meteoro- 
logical causes. A smoky atmosphere in autumn has 
been the common experience every year; and this 
smokiness has its origin in prairie fires at the 


West. 


The fire once started in the dry grass and weeds 
of the prairie cannot be extinguished; it must 
take its own course, gradually widening as it 
moves forward, until it presents a front of a hun- 
dred miles or more ; and the flames, often reaching 
a great height, are blown forward, setting fire to 


places many rods ahead. 


These fires do not kill the roots of the prairie 
grass, which springs up fresh from the blackened 
but the 


soil when its proper season returns; 
germs of other plants, including all forest trees 
are destroyed. 


When these fires reach the borders of the forest 
region, the trees are attacked and many of them 
destroyed ; others are more or less injured. The 
young shoots are killed; the roots beneath the 
soil, and in many cases even the soil itself is 


consumed. 


It is when the southwest wind is high, and the 
atmosphere dry, and when, from long absence of 
rain, the vegetation is also dry, that we are to look 


for these great prairie fires. 


We thus have before us the true theory of the 
origin of the prairies; they are clearly due to the 
dryness of the climate in autumn and the conse- 
Their existence is not due to the 
effect of dryness of climate upon the growth of 
trees themselves, for, when protected from fires, 


quent fires. 


trees are found to flourish in the prairie region. 
It is by fire (induced by dryness) that the trees are 
destroyed or prevented from growing. 

These conditions of climate, the autumnal dry- 
ness, and the prevalence of southwest winds, have 
existed for ages, and hence the normal condition 
of the great Western plains is that of prairie ; and 
so long as these causes exist, this region must 
always remain in this condition, unless changed 
by ingenious and persistently applied devices of 
art. 

The northern boundary of the region of prairie 
forms a line which varies from year to year as the 
seasons vary. A continued succession of dry sea- 
sons encourages great fires, that penetrate the 
forest border and extend the area of the prairie ; 
while a similar succession of wet seasons may 
allow a growth of trees to spread far within the 
proper boundaries of the prairie. A constant 
struggle is thus maintained between the two con- 


pitions of forest and prairie, alternating within 
\ 


, 


certain limits, and changing the position of the 
dividing line. 

The work of extending the prairie border was 
exhibited in the autumn of 1871 upon the grand- 
est scale. Fires spread more or less completely 
along the whole northern frontier, from the Rocky 
Mountains through Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan, and even into New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Within the past two or three decades this re- 
gion has been occupied and * improved "; farms 
have been opened ; mills built, especially through- 
out the * lumber region" or places where the 
stately white pine (Pinus strobus) predominates, 
Villages, large towns, and even great cities have 
sprung up along this prairie border line with a 
rapidity truly wonderful. And now it is found 
that these natural, ever-recurring meteorological 
causes which have for 80 many ages prevented the 
growth of forest trees, are equally operative in 
preventing the building of houses, towns, and cities. 

Not only has the wild prairie region been swept 
by the fires of 1871, but thousands of square miles 
of forest have been destroyed. Many farms, 
with their houses, barns, stacks of hay and grain, 
miles of fences, etc., have been destroyed. At the 
same time, a number of towns and a large part of 
the city of Chicago were consumed, involving the 
loss of many thousand human lives. The ground 
upon which these improvements were made has 
been reduced to the normal condition of prairie. 

It becomes apparent, then, that if we wish to 
occupy and improve this prairie region, to cover it 
with villages, towns, and cities, to cultivate its 
rich and productive soil, we must contend against 
this natural law, which constantly and surely 
tends to assert its power to reduce everything to 
its former normal condition. To do this will re- 
quire more than individual effort only united and 
enforced, or, in other words, governmental effort 
can afford hope of success. 

The precautions necessary to resist this destruc- 
tion of property are of the simplest kind, being 
only such as are necessary to prevent the occur- 
renc» and spread of fire. This involves not only 
watchfulness, but the disuse, as far as possible, of 
all combustible materials. The watchfulness 
should extend not only to our own premises, but 
to prevent the carelessness and criminality of 
others ; which can only be done by public author- 
ity. The use of kerosene in all its forms should 
be prohibited ; no locomotive should be allowed to 
move without adequate means to prevent the 
emission of sparks from the smoke-stack, and no 
fences of wood should be built. If the farmers 
of France, Germany, etc., can do without fences, 
certainly we can do the same, and thus save not only 
this food for the fires, but one-half of the aggre- 
gate capital required in the conduct of our agri- 
culture! A thousand other measures, needless 
here to mention, should be adopted and en forced, 
looking to the same end. 

It is announced that some farmers who have 
“Jost their all” by these fires have become dis- 
heartened and discouraged, and will entirely 
abandon their possessions. If this is done now, 
while everything is fresh and new, while the soil 
retains its virgin richness, what may we expect in 
after-years? Gradually, but surely, the whole 
country will be reduced (as have been the once 
fertile plains of the East), to the condition of a 


desert. It is true, this may be in the distant future, 
but it is nevertheless our duty to prevent this re- 
sult,so far as it is within our power. 


If fences could be dispensed with, and if our 


houses could be constructed of materials other 
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than wood, the very great destruction of our|leys belonging to the two cylinders are keyed 
forests, now going on with such fearful rapidity, | on the same shaft, this shaft being about 5 inches izontal whilst rising and falling. The shafts of 
would be checked. It is estimated that fifty years | in diameter, and as the wire ropes from the cor | the two pairs of pulleys are situated 9 feet apart 
will suffice to consume the pine lum- from center to center, and there is 
ber of Wisconsin and Michigan, the ! sufficient room between each pair of 
prominent sources of supply; the pulleys for & safety chain, which is 
time therefore is close at hand when attached to the piston, carried over a 
the forests will no longer supply the pulley 2 feet 9 inches in diameter, as 
lumber used in temporary construc- shown in the, front elevation, and 
tion, erected only to increase the dan- thence down to the table. Under or- 
ger of great public calamities by fire ! dinary circumstances, however, these 

Should the present policy be con- safety chains are free from strain, 
tinued, the destruction of a large share and they are merely provided to act 
of the newly built railroad stations in in the event of the breakage of a 
the prairie region of the West will rope. | 
surely come; they are built in oppo- The platform consists of a couple 
sition to the law of the lJand—a law that of transverse timber beams, 15 feet 
sooner or later must be enforced. A 4 inches long, 14 inches deep by 12 
dry season, a strong wind, and an ac- inches thick, to the ends of which the 
cidental fire, whenever they occur to- wire ropes already mentioned are at- 
gether, will do the work. tached, these beams being connected 

If these views be correct, it is appa- by suitable timber framing and by the 
rent that the precautions against these longitudinal beams on which the rails 
great calamities are most needed at the are fixed. The length of rails carried 
southwest part of the town or city; by the platform is 20 feet. To the 
here is always the place of greatest framing of the platform are bolted a 
safety, and here should be erected pair of cast-iron brackets, which work 
buildings for the preservation of the against timber guides, fixed to the 
precious records and works of art, cylinders as shown. These brackets 
which, if lost, cannot be restored. Had also form the points of attachment 
the fire of Chicago originated at the m» for the safety chains, and from the tops 
north or east side of thecity, the barn RTT JULI Jmm B | 10000 i of them truss-rods pass diagonally to 
in which the kerosene lamp was WA a TAA IM MM UR I the ends of the transverse timber 
kicked over &lone would have been e“ n" MIT N 0 HA I MANI [ I! beams already mentioned, as shown 
burned. 1 a Wi 900 WM AAA TIN in the engraving. 

| Ii | 1 i il NIU The pistons are of cast-iron, and are 

packed with double cupped leathers, 
ready access to the packing being ob- 
tained through openings formed in 
the sides of the upper lengths of the 
pneumatic cylinders, these lengths 
not being traversed by the pistons dur- 
ing the regular working of the hoist. 
The lift is worked by alternately 
creating in the cylinders a plenum, or 
a partial vacuum below the pistons, 
according to whether the table has to 
be lowered or raised. In ordinary 
working the loads to be taken up vary 
from 15 to 16 tuns, and the balance 
is such that with this load an exhaus- 
tion equal to about 6 pounds per 
square inch is required to lift the table, 
are carried to rise and fall between while a plenum of about 4 pounds per 
them. Each cylinder is 48 inches in MINI square inch is required to bring the 
diameter, &nd is made in lengths of 8 li MM 10000 A table down 
feet each, bolted together by flanges | : j | The hoist is worked by a pair of en 


pelled to move together, and the table is kept hor. 


TIER ON: 


"ommum UTE H 1 


Gjers's Pneumatic Elevator. 


WE give herewith engravings illus- 
trating a pneumatic elevator used at 
the Ayresome Iron-works, England, to 
raise the materials to the level of the 
top of the range of calcining kilns and 
store bunkers, this hoist being situ- 
ated at one end of the range, while at 
the other there is & pneumatic drop 
by which the empty wagons are low- 
ered. 

The elevator, which is of a type 
designed by Mr. Gjers, and success- 
fully introduced by him several years 
ago—consists of a pair of cast-iron 
cylinders placed sufficiently far apart 
for the platform on which the wagons 


as shown, each length being recessed gines having the cylinders inclined at 
at one end to receive a corresponding an angle of 45°, the two connecting- 
projecting rib formed on the face of rods being coupled toasingle crank at 
the next length. The two cylinders the center of a crank-shaft, which has 
are 14 feet 9 inches apart from center at its ends a pair of opposite overhung 
to center, and at the top they are con- cranks driving a couple of single-act- 
nected by a cast-iron arched girder, ing air pumps, both of which exhaust 
which ties them firmly together. Each from one pipe, and deliver into an- 
cylinder also carries at the top a pair other. These two pipes are connected 
of short cast-iron girdersor caps, which to & casing fitted with a slide valve, 
gerve to support the plummer blocks the arrangement being such that by 
for the axes of the pulleys around merely shifting this valve either the 
which pass the ropes connecting the suction pipe can be placed in commu- 
platform with the pistons of the pneu- nication with the cylinders of the 
matic cylinders. These pulleys are — ; hoist, and the delivery pipe 9 0 the 
each 8 feet in diameter by 9 inches 5 external air, or dice versa. e two 
broad on the face, and te are VOERS'SPNEUMATIO ELEVATOR: cylinders of the hoist are placed in 
made with wrought-iron arms and cast-iron ners of the table are made to lap once round the communication with each other by a pipe of rect- 
rims and bosses. The two corresponding pul-| pulleys, the pistons in the two cylinders are com. angular section connecting their lower ends, this 
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pipe measuring 6 inches by 12 inches inside, while | the faces of two wheels, w n, press against these | of polarity is the greatest. This change sends an- 
from one of the cylinders a pipe leads off to the | studs as shown, so that, as the iron ring with the | other current through the wire which, as the turn 
slide valve casing already mentioned. wire wound round it rotates, three or more of has become turned over in position, will be in the 

The hoist we have been describing lifts the | these studs are always in contact with them. In | same direction as the former one, or rather will be 
wagons 35 feet, and with the four furnaces in full the actual machines, each of the turns as repre- | a continuation of the first current, so that the turn 
work, it will have to raise at least 6,000 tons per | sented in the cut is really a separate coil of several | of wire in changing from b to c has a continuous 
week, this quantity being the gross weight of the turns of wire, the junctions between the ends of current induced in it, as have in like manner all 


material and trucks. At present, of course, 
it is raising but about half that quantity. As 
we have already stated, pneumatic hoists such 
as that we illustrate were introduced several 
years ago by Mr. Gjers, and they are now in 
use at a number of iron-works. They work 
very steadily, are controlled with great ease, 
and require a very moderate expenditure for 
maintenance, while their construction is such 
that the working parts are at all times open to 
inspection—an important point in machinery 
of this class. 


| 
f , 


Ma. jugi 


. 
Mr. ROBERT SABINE, C. E., communicates to 

the Mechanics’ Magazine a description of anew 

electro-magnetic machine, which is so interesting one coil and the next being connected with the 

that we have caused a diagram of the invention | studs, and the iron ring is not necessarily one of 

to be prepared illustrating the principle of its ope- | round iron, bnt may be, or rather is, a short and 

ration. | 
In all the magneto-electric machines hitherto | net a proportionally broad compound one. The 

constructed, only an approximation toa continuous | action of the machine may be explained as fol- 

current has been arrived at, and that either by | lows:—Let us regard the turn of wire just above | 

making each machine a compound one, and having | the line, b a c, on the left-hand side of the ring 


Qramme's Continuous Current Magneto- 
electric Machine. 


| very thick soft-iron tube, and the permanent mag- | 


the turns before and after it. As now the 
turn moves further still, the magnetism be- 
comes less and less, as at first, and finally, 
when at 8, disappears, and on going still fur- 
ther becomes reversed as before ; this causes a 
current to circulate through it in a reverse di- 
rection to the former one, and so also for all the 
turns before and after it; these currents to- 
gether pass out through the studs, in contact 
with the wheel, , and return when the cir- 
cuit between the two wheels is completed (as 
they must be of course before any current can 
flow) through the wheel, w7, and thus a con- 
tinuous current is kept up as long as the wheel 
is kept rotating. The circuits of the machine 
are precisely similar to two sets of cells joined 
up for quantity, that is to say, the last zinc 
plate of one set joined to the last zinc of the 
other set, and also the last coppers joined together, 
as shown in Fig. 2, each cell representing one turn, 
or in the actual machine one separate coil. 

As each wheel always presses against three or 
more studs, the coils between these studs are short 
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GRAMME’S CONTINUOUS CURRENT MACNETO-ELECTRIC 


several armatures, arranged so that when the cur- 
rent ceased in one it was taken up by the next, and 
80 on; or in other machines by driving the arma- 
ture or amatures at a very high velocity, so that 
the interval between the cessation of one current 


and the commencement of the next becomes inap- | 


preciable. In M. Gramme's machine, the current, 
whether the machine be turned slowly or quickly, 
is continuous. Fig. 1 is a theoretical representa- 
tion of this machine. It consists of a horse-shoe 
magnet, N S, between the poles of which turns an 
iron ring with an insulated wire wound round it 
in one continuous length. 
turns of this wirs are connected with small studs 
8 8 8 8, insulated from one another. 


0 | 


The inner bends of the | 


| 
| 
| 
H 


The portion of the iron ring above this turn, that 
is to say, the portion nearest the pole, N, has the 
same polarity as that pole, whilst the portion of 
the ring below the turn has southern polarity. 
Now, as the ring rotates about a, the portion 
of the ring above the line, b a c, becomes more 
strongly north as it approaches N, and the part 
below less south as it recedes from S, and finally, 
when it arrives at N, the polarity on both sides 
is the same, which is as much as to say there 
is no magnetism in it. This change causes a cur- 
rent of electricity to be induced in the wire. As 
the turn now moves on toward §, the iron in front 


,| becomes a south-pole,and that behind a north-pole, 
The edge of | until it arrives at the line, b a c, when the difference 


| circuited, and do not add their power to the others. 
The resistance of the wire in the machine will be 


the resistance of the length of wire between tlie 


MACHINE. 


stud pressing against the higher part of the wheel, 
w, and the stud pressing against the higher part of 
the wheel, w', taken parallel with the length of 
wire between the studs pressing against the lower 
part of the wheels, which is equivalent to rather 
less than a quarter of the resistance of all the wire 
taken in one length. The resistance is not exactly 
a quarter, because the coils between the studs 
pressing on the wheels are in a short circuit, and 
do not add their resistance to the other wire. By 
constructing the coils of thick wire, a current of 
great quantity can be obtained, or with a larger 
length of thin wire, one of great intensity. The 
electro-motive force of the current is directly pro- 
portional to the rate of rotation of the coils—that 
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is, when the rotation is not extremely rapid, for 
the demagnetization of the iron requires a certain 
time. The machine, from its great simplicity, 1s 
likely to have an extended use for such purposes 
as electrotyping, the electric light, ete. 

— — . — — 


High and Low Chemists—Acetate of Lime. 
BY CHARLES A. SEELY. 


From the American Chemist] 


IN England, as appears from recent issues of 
the Chemical News, there are chemists who, in 
their reports on commercial articles, systematical. 
ly exaggerate values, while another set are per- 
sistent depreciators; the truth of the analyses 
of these gentlemen is to be found only by 
interpolating the + or — coefficient of variation, 
or by calculating the just mean of the contlicting 
figures. Sellers naturally affiliate with the high 
chemists, and buyers are safe only in the hands of 
the low. There are chemists who are bulls and 
others who are bears. I don’t know but such exist 
here; when our profession gets to be larger, they 
will no doubt become fully developed. 

[ have recently had some interesting and in- 
structive experience with a few English high 
chemists, which seems to me too valuable to the 
profession to be withheld for private use. The 
story is also worth telling for the humor of the 
nsked facts. 

Last summer, my report on a samp e of crude 
acetate of lime was objected to. The article came 
from England, and the“ test note" of an English 
chemist asserted a value of more than fifteen per 
cent. above that of my report. The difference of 
the analyses implied a ditlerence of valuation of 
the cargo of about $2,000. I insisted on the accu- 
racy of my report; the estimation of acetate of 
liue was & simple process, and had been often 
executed at my laboratory; a difference of fifteen 
per cent. in two determinations of fair samples 
was preposterous, etc. Thereupon began a 
controversy between the shippers and the con- 
signees, which, judging from the letter appended, 
marked B, was not kept very strictly within the 
limits of temperateness and courtesy. Early in 
January, the consignees requested me to furnish 
a description of the process adopted by me, and I 
responded by the letter marked A. This letter 
was sent to the shippers, and is the document re- 
ferred to by them and the high chemists as rub- 
bish, etc. The appended letters constitute a 
sufficient éelaircissement and denouement of my 
story, to analytical chemists who are familiar with 
the determination of crude acetate of lime. For 
others a brief explanation is necessary. 

I lay no claim to the invention of what is spoken 
of in the letters as “ Seely's process." It was 
published in Fresenius’s Zeitschrift, in 1866. 
and later in Storer's ‘Cyclopedia of Chemical 
Analysis.” It is adopted by some of our most ac- 
complished analysts, and is without doubt the moat 
accurate and convenient method of determining 
the acetic acid of crude acetate of lime. If the 
hydrochloric acid be determined volumetrically 
by nitrate of silver (in this case neutralize the 
mixed acids with carbonate of lime), the process 
requires but one weighing and no filtration. The 
range of error ought not to exceed 2 per 
cent., and I am assured by Mr. C. M. Stillwell, who 
has made a special study of the process, and who 
is one of our most reliable authorities, that it 
need not exceed 02 per cent. 

The high chemists, it wil] be seen, determine 
soluble lime, and upon that calculate acetate of 
lime, while others determine acetic acid, and cal- 
culate on that basis. As the commercial and 
intrinsic value of acetate of lime depends solely 
upon the acetic acid, and as this acid is never in 
excess of the lime, the determination of the 
acetic acid is absolutely conclusive of the amount 
of the acetate of lime. "The lime may be regard- 
ed simply as a convenient vehicle of the acid. 
But the soluble lime ‘is an excess of what is de- 
manded by the acetic acid. If this excess were 
constant, or if the soluble lime had any constant 
ratio with the acetic acid, the English high pro- 
cess might furnish some fair clue to an approxi 
mation of the truth. But unfortunately the 
amount of soluble lime is quite too independent 
of the acetic acid. The high chemists may be 
pretty sure that their figures are from ten to 


twenty per cent. above the truth, and perhaps 
that degree of acurarcy is considered sufficient 
for the American market. But the point is made 
more apparent by the figures of a few careful 
analyses of crude acetate of lime; and here they 
are: 


& b c 

By the high process, 8 60 85:2 £33 

By the H Cl process, — 56 63 59˙2 62 5 
I now present the documents. 
A. Seely’s letter. 
B. Shippers’ letter to Consignees. 1 
C. 1st High Chemist’s letter. 
D 2d [T: 40 66 

A. 


26 PINE STRERT, NEW YORK, Jan. 6, 1872. 
Messrs. . . . 


GENTLEMEN :—The process of testing acetate 
of lime used in my laboratory, consists in acting 
on the sample with an excess of hydrochloric acid 
and distilling. The hydrochioric acid is used in 
two or three portions, a distillation following each 
addition of hydrochloric acid. The total acidity 
is determined in the mixed distillates, and the 
hydrochloric acid in the distillate is determined 
and deducted from the total, leaving a difference, 
being the acetic acid. The process has given such 
constant and satisfactory results, that I can have 
no sufficient reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
tests I have made for you. I am exceedingly 
desirous to know the explanation of the discrep- 
ancy between my reports and those of the Eng- 
lish chemists, and I submit the above description 
of my process in the hope that it may furnish 
some clue to it. 

I remain, very respectfully yours, etc., 

CHARLES A. SEELY. 


B. 
GLASGOW, Jan. , 1872. 


New York. 
SEELEY’S PROCESS ACETATE OF LIME. 


MESS. 


DEAR Sins: — We have carefully examined 
this person's communications to you, and a more 
unmitigated piece of rubbish we have never read 
as put forth by a professional (sic) man. Wenave 
so frequently written about the absurd nature of 
these New York analyses, that we felt to go over 
the ground again and by ourselves would not im- 
prove your position. We therefore submitted the 
Seely process to Messrs. . . . London, the celebrat- 
ed analytical chemists, and we hand the original 
reply as received by us yesterday. We also hand 
report from Professor , and upon the same 
process. To comment upon these reports is un- 
necessary, and our only regret is that we were 
not favored with the process ere this, as we would 
have saved the losses made through your buyers 
giving this gentleman as an authority. 

We are, yours truly, a a eu k 


C 
LONDON, Jan. 25, 1872. 
MESSRS. . . . 


GENTLEMEN :—— We nre in receipt of your favor 
of the 23d inst. We have read over the paper 
you inclosed describing tlie method used for ana- 
lyzing acetate of lime in New York, but we think 
it would be waste of time discussing its details, 
as we agree with you that it is not worth the 
paper it is written on, or the ink in writing it, 
and, therefore, the results of any analysis returned 
by this method are worthless. Our method of 
estimating the acetate closely resembles yours. 
We weigh out a given weight of the sample, dis- 
solve it hot water, cool, and make up to a given 
volume, mix, and then take a given volume of this 
solution, and precipitate the lime by the addition 
of ammonia and carbonate of ammonia, weighing 
the resulting carbonate. We always make two 
determinations of every sample, and the results 
never differ. Carbonate of ammonia is better than 
carbonate of soda, as carbonate of lime is apt to 
carry down carbonate of soda in precipitating, 
thereby giving too high a result. Of course if 
any sulphur is present, its equivalent is subtracted 
from the carbonate of lime. 

We are, gentlemen, yours truly, 


GLasGow, Jan. 2, 1572. 
MESSRS , . 


GENTLEMEN:—I have carefully examined the 
details of the process you handed to me yesterday 
for the estimation of acetic acid in crude acetate 
of lime, which is said to be in use by a New York 
chemist. l have no hesitation in saying that the 
method is not only useless, but misleading, and 
that it is quite inapplicable to the analysis of 
commercial acetate of lime. The method I have 
long followed is to boil a Known weight of the 
acetate in solution with a weighed quantity of 
carbonate of soda (pure), filter, and determine the 
excess of alkali, by standard sulphuric acid, Asa 
check upon this result, the precipitated carbonate 
of lime is ignited, rediseolved in hydrochloric 
acid, and the lime determined by precipitation 
with oxalate of ammonia as usual. The fact that 
I have for many years employed this process in 
the analysis of acetates of lime for the leading 
manufacturers in this country, and that my esti. 
mations of acetic acid have invariably agreed with 
the yieid obtained on the large scale, is a suth. 
cient guarantee of its accuracy. 

Yours faithfully, . . 


The New Gas at the Grand Central Hotel, 
New York. 


(From the American Gaslight Journal.) 


IT is now just three months since we brought 
this subject to the general attention of the frater. 
nity through ourcolumns. At that time we be. 
lieved ourselves’ justified, by reason of assurances 
received from attachés of the * New York Gas. 
light and Heat Co., in announcing that exhaust 
ive investigations of the alleged advantagesof the 
new methods of manufacture would be at once in- 
stituted, the complete results of which would have 
been promptly put by us before the world. Ob. 
stacles have occurred, however, such as appear to 
be usually and inevitably incident to all new un. 
dertakings, and it is only in this issue that we are 
enabled to present a first installment of exact ob- 
servations, obtained by dint of the determination 
and persistence of Wm., Wallace Good win, Esq. of 
the well-known firm of Harris, Brother & Co., of 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia. This gentleman, 
during a recent visit to California, was commis- 
sioned by parties there to look into this process, 
and a perusal of his report, as handed in by hin, 
and printed (slightly abridged) on another page, 
will show how faithfully and energetically he has 
fulfilled the duty. Before proceeding to examine 
some of the points in Mr: Goodwin’s report, let us 
first reaffirm that the more extended examination 
promised before is still in contemplation, and in 
point of fact is now, at the date of our issue, in ac- 
tual progress ; so that facts may be expected soon 
which will enable every competent man to form 
his own judgment in this momentous matter. 

Now for Mr. Goodwin’s results. These were ob- 
tained with coal furnished by himself, of a known 
staple quality, and precautions were taken, such 
as every reader of the report will concede to have 
been decisive, to prevent the possibility of any 
other material finding its way into the retorts or 
passing through the station meter, other than this 
Westmoreland coal, as weighed by himself, and its 
gaseous products. The general result he found 
was that, when the conditions were as favorable 
(in regard to back-pressure and other circum. 
stances, as could doubtless be maintained con- 
stantly, with certain changes in the present con- 
struction of the holders), there was obtained 14. 
850 feet per long tun, or 6°63 feet per pound of 
gas which rated over 20 candles. There can be no 
hesitation in concluding, on the assumption of the 
absence of all deception or fallacy (which Mr. 
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Goodwin took such laborious pains to exclude), 
that no such amount of candle-power was ever ap- 
proached to by any other method applied to this 
quality of coal. To get from a first quality of 
Westmoreland, by the ordinary methods of car- 
bonization, 10,000 feet of 16 candle-power, is as 
much as we ever heard claimed by the most skill- 
ful management. 

It is to be remembered that the increase of vol- 
ume here is to be readily accounted for, from the 
fact that superheated steam, in other words water- 
gas, is made use of; but that there should be, to- 
gether with the resulting increase of 48:5 per cent. 
in volume, a simultaneous increase of 25 per cent. 
in sperm value, over and above ordinary West- 
moreland gas, is 80 stupendous that gas engineers 
will be highly excusable for any amount of incre- 
dulity and suspicion. Realizing this, Mr. Good- 
win made use of & precaution, in making his ob- 
servations on the station meter, which, while in- 
genious enough to deserve notice, appears as if it 
certainly ought to have led to the detection of any 
attempted fraud, such, for example, as the intro- 
duction of gas or vapor from any other source, be- 
fore passing the meter. This consisted, as he ex- 
plained it to us, and as exemplified in the tabular 
statement with which we close our extracts from 

his report, in observing the station meter at short 
irregular periods of time, noting the time and the 
status, from which he has reduced, in the last col- 
umn of the table, uniformly the times correspond- 
ing to evolutions of 100 feet. It will be seen that 
these times increase, as tjey should, with & very 
satisfactory and consistent uniformity, which puts 
out of the question any “ hocus pocus” in the way 
of surreptitious induction of gas from some hidden 
source. It is to be remarked that Mr. Good win's 
plan of observation, together with the object held 
in view by him, was kept locked in his own 
breast unti] his report was made. It may also be 
appropriate to add here that, in the further tests 
now in progress, certain further devices, having a 
like purpose, are to be employed, which will be 
wholly beyond the control of any but the experi- 
menter himself, and which will furnish a criterion 
of the genuineness of the gas operated on, still 


more rigid, if possible, than the plan of Mr. 
Goodwin. 


————— ce ee 
The Agassiz Expedition. 

THE latest news received from the Hassler scien- 
tific expedition to the Southern seas is under date 
of March 18, and from off Sandy Point, Patagonia. 
Agassiz's glacial theory received final verification by 
the realization of his prediction, that in the Southern 
hemisphere there would be found traces of a glacial 
movement northward from the South Pole. He 
found near Mount Aymond erratic boulders polish- 
ed, scratched, and grooved, all tending to prove the 
passage of a sheet of ice in a northward direction 
over this portion of the country. An important 
discovery was also made by Count Pourtales that 
many of the Patagonian mountains are extinct vol- 
canoes, it having been hitherto claimed that none 
existed in the South American continent except on 
the line of the Andes. 

Among the curiosities of science noted were im- 
mense quantities of kelp, or macrocystic pyrifera, 
the largest known alga, which grows about these 

` coasts in from six to twenty fathoms of water in 
vast beds which warn the mariner to avoid the dan- 
gerous neighborhood. Its stems grow to be of im- 
mense length, having been estimated at from seven 
hundred to one thousand feet, thus probably consti- 
tuting the most elongated of all organized beings, 
and dwarfing in comparison the redwood of Cali- 


fornia or the eucalyptus of Australia. One day in 
the open sea they passed patches of floating sea- 
weed with large sea lions lying on them, apparent- 
ly navigating in that manner with much satisfac- 
tion. They encountered a severe hail storm, in 
which the stones were nearly the size of ordinary 
English walnuts. 

An interesting description is given of the guana- 
co animals, who form the chief means of subsistence 
of nine-tenths of the other animals of Patagonia, 
their flesh furnishing food for all the carnivora, 
human or otherwise, their skins being the chief 
article of barter, and their bones fertilizing the 
land. They belong to the same family as the camel 


and llama. 
— .. —ä4i1—ñ 


improved Cabs. 

THE Council of the Society of Arts (London) 
offer the following prizes :—One prize of £60 for 
the best improved cab of any description. Two 
prizes of £20 each for the next two best. Two 
prizes of £10 each for the next two best. The 
competing cabs must be exhibited at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition, to be held in South Kensington 
in 1873, and have been in regular use in London 
for three months previously. They must be de- 
livered on or before the first Saturday in April. 
The Council consider that the cabs now in use in 
London are especially defective in the following 
particulars :—1. Want of room, both as regards 
the four-wheelers as well as the Hansoms. 2. 
The seats in the four-wheelers are too high, not 
commodiously made, and the space underneath is 
lost. 3. Difficulty of getting in and out of the 
Hansom, by reason of the height of the step as 
well asthe interference of the large wheels. 4. 
The arrangements for opening and closing the 
window in the Hansom. 5. The confined space 
and want of ventilation in the Hansom when the 
window is closed. 6. Imperfect locking of the 
wheels in four-wheelers. The Council point out 
that in Continental and some English towns there 
is to be found a very convenient class of open car- 
riages, termed Victorias, as well as carriages 
opened or closed at the option. A model of a cab, 
to be used either closed or open, has been submit- 
ted, the principle of which might be adapted to 
existing four-wheelers, but neither this nor any 
special form is prescribed, leaving competitors to 
improve on existing forms and contrivances, or 
submit entirely novel forms and arrangements. 


The New Metal Indium. 

FROM a paper on this subject by the celebrated 
Prof. Odling,in the Mechanics’ Magazine (London), 
we extract the following :— 

In submitting to spectroscopic examinations a 
certain residue left by the distillation of some 
impure selenium, Mr. Crookes, early in 1861, 
recognized in the spectrum before him a brilliant 
green line, from which he inferred the presence in 
the above residue of a new element; and by the 
end of the same year he had succeeded in estab- 
lishing the tolerably wide distribution of this ele- 
ment, to which he gave the name of thallium ; in 
procuring it, though but in small quantity, in a 
separate state; and in satisfying himself of its 
metallic character. Soon afterwards,and without 
knowledge of Mr. Crookes's latter results, the met. 
al was obtained by M. Lamy on & comparatively 
large scale, and was exhibited by him in the form 
of small ingots at the London Exhibition of 1862. 
He procured it from the fine dust met with in 
some oii-of-vitriol factories, as a deposit in the 
flaes leading from the pyrites-burners to the lead- 
ed chambers. In these deposits, the minute pro- 
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portion of thallium contained originally in the 
pyrites becomes concentrated, so as to form in 
some instances as much as eight per cent. by 
weight of the dust. Independently, moreover, of 
its occurrence in iron pyrites, thallium, though 
never forming more than & minute constituent of 
the different minerals and mineral watersin which 
it occurs, is now known to be capable of extrac- 
tion from & great number and variety of sources. 
But from no other source is it so advantageous- 
ly procurable as from the above-mentioned fine 
deposit; and so early as the autumn of 1863, at 
the meeting of the British Association in New- 
castle, the then mayor, Mr. I. Lowthian Bell, ex- 
hibited several pounds, and Mr. Crookes no less 
than a quarter of a huudredweight of thallium 
obtained from this comparatively prolific source. 
In one respect the discovery of thallium presented 
even a greater degree of interest than attached to 
the discovery of cæsium and rubidium. For 
whereas these two elements were at once recog- 
nized as analogues of the well-known metal po- 
tassium, thallium can hardly be said, even at the 
present time, to be definitely and generally recog- 
nized by chemists as the analogue of any particu- 
lar metal, or as a member of any particular fami- 
ly of jelements. With each of such differently 
charactized elements as potassium, lead, alumini- 
um, silver, and gold, it is associated by certain 
marked points of resemblance; while from each 
of them it is distinguished by equally well -mark- 
ed points of difference. Hence the necessity for 
subjecting thallium and its salts to & thorough 
chemical examination, so as to accumulate a well- 
ascertained store of facts with regard to it. And 
thanks to the careful labors of many chemists, 
more particularly of Mr. Crookes in London, and 
of Messrs. Lamy and Willm in Paris, our knowl- 
edge of the properties of thallium and its salts 
may compare not unfavorably with our similar 
knowledge in relation to even the longest known 
of the metallic elements. Still, it was not until 
our knowledge of indium had culminated in the 
determination of its specific heat only last year, 
that the position of thallium as an analogue of 
indium, and member of the aluminium family of 
elements, became unmistakably evident. 

Indium was first recognized in 1863, by Drs. 
Reich and Richter, in the zinc blende of Freiberg 
in Saxony, and by reason of the very characteris- 
tic spectrum afforded—consisting of two bright 
blue or indigo bands, the brightest of them some- 
what more refrangible than the blue line of stron- 
tium, and the other of them somewhat less re- 
frangible than the indigo line of potassium. Since 
its first discovery, indium has been recognized in 
one or two varieties of wolfram, as a not unfre- 
quent constituent of zinc ores, and of the metal 
obtained therefrom, but always in a very minute 
proportion. Indeed, indium would appear to be 
an exceedingly rare element, far more rare than 
its immediate predecessors in period of discovery. 
Its chief source is metallic zinc—that of Frei- 
berg, smelted from the ore in which indium was 
first discovered, containing very nearly half a 
part of indium per 1,000 parts of zinc. A consid- 
erable quantity of indium extracted from this 
zinc was exhibited inthe Paris Exhibition of 1867. 


— ÜQmXnmUů a —— 


PRESIDENT TILLMAN, of the Polytechnic Asso- 
ciation of the American Institute, says the weather 
predictions which are daily published in our news- 
papers have been verified to about 75 per cent.; 
that is, three-fourths of all the predictions which 
they have made have been found to be true. 
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Improvement in the Manufacture of Con- 
fectionery. 


sh Embassy , has recently patented in England and been those relating to lock nuts. 


France an invention for improvements in 
the manufacture of sultanes and other sim- 
ilar articles of confectionery, and in the 
apparatus employed therefor, whereby the 
said articles are made in a much more 
rapid, perfect, and economical manner than 
at present. 

To make the cylindrical parts of the sul- 
tane, or other similar article of confection- 
ery, which has hitherto been attended with 
much difficulty and labor, Mr. Landry em- 
ploys a flat mold, a, b, c, d, similar to that 
shown in the principal engraving; this 
mold is made of & suitable metal or alloy 
of metal, and is cast, or otherwise formed, 
with & raised lozenge pattern or design, 
the sides of the raised lozenge-shaped parts 
being slightly inclined; or the mold may 
be formed with any other desired design or 
pattern. 

To make a sultane, the prepared sugar in 
a liquid state is poured into the sunken 
parts of the mold until a sufficient thick- 
ness is obtained, but so as not to run over 
or cover the raised parts of the mold. 
When sufficiently cool, but while yet in a 
plastic state, the sugar is rolled over a tin 
or copper cylinder, and the two ends joined 
by any of the means well known to confec- 
tioners. By this means M. Landry obtains, 
in a short time, and with but little labor, 
a hollow cylinder of sugar formed with 
openings, of the size and shape of the 
raised parts of the mold. The voluted or 
other ornamental parts of the sultane, 
such as the borders, etc., may also be 
formed by molds. 

The second engraving shows a view of M. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE MANU 


Gibbs’s Lock Nut. 


Malleable washers each having a rib formed on 


PROMINENT among the patents issued from the | its outer face are employed, the ribs on the washers 
MONSIEUR A. E. C. LANDRY, cook to the Turk-| U. S. Patent Office for the last five years have abutting against the outer edges of the nut, & 
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CONFECTIONERY. 


FACTURE OF 


A great many that the washer and nut turn together. 


When the nuts have been acrewed 
home, and the ribs of the washers engage 
the grooves in the nuts, the edges of the 
washers are tamped into grooves formed 
in the fish-plates. This prevents both 
washers and nuts from turning, holding 
them very firmly, while it admits of the 
ready removal of the nut, by the raising 
of the tamped edge of the washer. The 
effectiveness and simplicity of this ar. 
rangement will at once be recognized by 
practical railway men, and we entertainno 
doubt the invention will meet with the 
favor it merits. ; 

Further information can be obtained 
from P. L. Gibbs, 109 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., or from John W. Quincy, 98 
William Street, New York. 

. — $ 4——— 
Gas Burners for Bending Class 
Tubes. 

THE American Chemist for January 
contains a note by Prof. J. Lawrence Smith, 
“On Bending Glass Tubes for Fitting Ap- 
paratus," in which he recommends a Bun. 
sen burner flattened at its extremity soas 
to give a thin, broad flame. This is cer- 
tainly a great improvement on the com. 
monly employed burner, but an ordinary 
fishtail or batwing gas-burner will be found 
to give, if possible, still better results. 
Mr. H. Carrington Bolton now writes to 
that journal that he has employed for 
some years an ordinary batwing burner 
attached to a small, short stand (three 
inches high, burner included), so as to rest 
low upon the table, in order that raising 
the arms inconveniently high may be 


Landry's apparatus for forming hair sugar. It con devices of this kind have been produced, many of ‘avoided. Such a burner insures a broad flame, by 
sists of a box or receiver, made of copper or tin, them possessing considerable merit, but still in- | which the tube is heated for two or more inches in 


and provided with a sliding lid, to which is fixed ventors are not deterred from further improve. length; the tube is turned while in the flame, and 


the handle of the apparatus ; the 
ends of the box are fixed to the 
sides by screws, as shown, so that 
the box may be easily taken to 
pieces for cleaning; in front of 
the strips or projections at the 
bottom of the box are slits for 
the passage ofthe sugar. To use 
this apparatus, the box is filled 
with sugar in & semi-liquid state, and, the appa- 
ratus being held in the position shown, the sugar 
will pass through the slits in the bottom of the 
box, and along projecting pieces, in thin streams 
or hair sugar, which may be guided according to 
the effect desired. 


> 


A PROMINENT gentleman in Lewiston, who is a 
native of Ireland, informs the editor of the Journal, 
that on a visit to that country nine years since he 
saw women carrying gravel in baskets strapped on 
_ their backs, for which each received $4 per month, 
or 16 cents per day, boarding themselves. One 
of the same women is now at work in one of 
the mills in Lewiston, earning some months $45, or 
$150 per dax. lt is the American system of pro- 
tection to home industry that makes such compen- 
sation for labor possible in this country. And who 
would have American labor brought down to the 
European standard ? 


* AN alarm from Station 51, at 9:50 P.M., recent- 
ly indicated fire at No. 212 Washington street, in a 
wholesale fruit-store. The lower insurance patrol 
Were soon on the ground, and the fire was put out 
by them with the Babcock Fire Extinguisher.” 


CIBBS' 
| ments, well knowing that the field is wide, and 
that a rich harvest awaits the most successful 


reaper : 
The accompanying engravings illustrate anoth- 


er new lock nut, patented through The American 
Artisan Patent Agency,” Jan. 4, 1872, by Pierre L. 


removed for bending as urual 
The deposit of carbon which at 
first sight might seem an objec- 
tion is really one of the chief ad- 
vantages of using this burner. 
On placing the glass in the 
flame the deposit begins imme- 
diately, and prevents too rapid 
a rise of temperature and conse. 
quent cracking of the glass ; during the heating the 
carbon tends to distribute the heat equally over 
the surface of the tube ; and finally,on withdraw. 
ing the glass from the flame, too sudden cooling is 
prevented, and the glass is, as it were, annealed. 
The black deposit is readily removed by & dry 
cloth. This plan was commonly employed in Ho. 
mann's Laboratory, Berlin. In bending tubes of 
more than three-eighths of an inch in diameter one 
end should be closed tightly with a cork (or war), 
and air blown into the other end at the moment of 
bending the tube; by regulating judiciously the 
pressure of the air upon the sides of the somewhat 
softened tube, the latter will neither bulge out nor 
collapse, but will retain its proper caliber. This 
cannot be effected, however, with very large tubes, 
or with very thin ones, which require the nice 
manipulation of the professional glass- blower. 


THE inventor of a watch that winds itself up 


! Gibbs, of Chicago, Ill. The invention is especially | and gives a pint of milk a day has arrived i? 


, designed to secure the nuts of railway fish-plates. 


Washington to secure & patent. 
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EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS. 


THE publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, to 
secure ther aid of their subscribers in extending 
the circulation of this useful journal, offer the 
following EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS: 

To every subscriber whose name appears in our 
subscription books, and who sends us a new name, 
with our regular subscription price inclosed, and 
twelve cents in postage stamps, we will mail free, 
and post-paid, one copy of Brown's FIVE HUNDRED 
AND SEVEN MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and illustrated with 507 engrav- 
ángs. 
$1 12. 


This work has received the highest encomiums 


The retail price of this book, post-paid, is 


A more liberal premium was never offered. 


from the press, and during the short time since its 
A 
father wishing to place a work in the hands of ‘his 


first appearance has reached its ninth edition. 


son that shall thoroughly initiate him into the 
mysteries of the elements of machinery, can find 
no work that will take the place of this able trea- 


tise. Each movement is illustrated by a clear en- 


graving, accompanied with descriptive text, and it is 


by far the most complete collection of mechanical 
movements ever published. To the inventor it is 
an invaluable aid, and will save weeks of study 
and much needless expense in the search for what 
has already been discovered. We will also send, 
post-paid, to any one who remits us $4 12, two 
copies of the AMERICAN ARTISAN and one copy 
(post-paid) of the above-named work. To any one 


L. ALLEN. 


AMERIGAN ARTISAN, 


who sends us two subscriptions, with $4, we will 
mail a copy of the AMERICAN ARTISAN free for 
one year from date of receipt of remittance. 

For more complete description of Brown's FIVE 
HUNDRED AND SEVEN MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS, 
and opinions of the press, see our advertising 
columns. 


THANKS. 

To notice specially each of the numerous flat- 
tering notices the present editor of the AMERICAN 
ARTISAN has received, and the kind and hopeful 
encouragement generously offered to him as he en- 
ters upon his new field of labor, would fill the re- 


mainder of this page. He trusts time will show 


that this fraternal courtesy is in some degree merit- 
ed, and takes the present opportunity to express 
his grateful thanks for it. 


— — > 9e—.———— 


RAPID TRANSIT FOR NEW YORK. 


GOVERNOR HOFFMAN has signed the Vanderbilt 
Rapid Transit Bill, also that of the Swaine Three-tier 
Road, designed to run on the west side of the city 
through blocks from the Battery to the Harlem River. 
We should judge from the movements of Commodore 
Vanderbilt that he never entertained a doubt that 
the Governor would sign his bill,as he was already 
prepared to enter on the work as soon as he obtain 
ed the requisite authority to proceed. The Commo 
dore's engineers have already surveyed the City 
Hall Park, and the building of the road will be 
pushed forward as fast as possible. Three years’ 
time are given in the bill to construct the road, but 
Vanderbilt says he does not intend to leave the 
problem so long unsolved, but shall if possible 
complete the tunnel in two years. As to the pros- 
pects of the Swaine Three-tier, we have no satisfac- 
tory assurances that the work will progress, and it 
may have to drag its weary way along through 
tedious litigation, Property owners along the line 
of these elevated projects are not going quietly to 
submit to have their property cut up and its value 
impaired by them. "The great viaduct scheme of 
Tweed, Sweeny, Hilton & Co. was a job so expen- 
sive and formidable that it proved too heavy even 
for them to carry, therefore it died of its own 
weight and corruption. The Greenwich Street 
stilted man-trap, having been once or twice seized 
and sold by the sheriff, is trying to coax the public 
to venture over its perilous ways, but its success is 
more than doubtful ; in fact, no such structure ought 
ever to have been allowed in our great thoroughfares. 
This abomination, which has once, at least, been 
indicted by the Grand Jury, and declared a nuisance 
by the Board of Health, has taught our citizens a 
valuable lesson about elevated railroads. In our 
judgment, the problem of quick transit is best and 
quickest solved by the construction of tunnels ; and, 
in view of the great success and rapidly extending 
lines of the underground road in London, we won- 
der why our people still hesitate as to what is the 
best system of metropolitan transit. 

Commodore Vanderbilt proposes to help us to 
understand what brains and capital can do in this 
matter ; and when the time comes that our doubting 
citizen who affects a dread to go underground till 
his time comes can light his cigar at the City Hall 
Park, take his evening paper, enter a well-ventilat. 
ed, well-lighted car, and in ten minutes find himself 
at the Great Central Union Depot in Forty-second 
Street—with noinconvenience, no dust, no asphyxia, 
and everything nice and comfortable—he will be 
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surprised at his own former credulity, and wonder 
why the underground project was so long delayed. 

In this connection we cannot refrain from express- 
ing the conviction that great injustice has been 
done to the Beach Pneumatic Tunnel Co. Mr. A. 
E. Beach, the projector of this scheme, was almost 
the pioneer in the movement to establish under 
ground transit in this city. It is true his original 
charter only contemplated a package transit; still, 
he early saw this defect in his original plan, and 
made application to the Legislature to amend so as 
to allow him to carry passengers. Twice did the 
Legislature sanction this application, but Governor 
Hoffinan seems to have either been perverse in his 
judgment, or he was blinded by prejudice against 
the Beach project. It has failed to become a 
law; and, although it is not unlikely that efforts 
may be made to revive the project, yet from pre- 
sent appearances Commodore Vanderbilt has the 
inside track as usual, and, having brains, capital, 
and energy to back him, will doubtless by this ex- 
perience be able to gain an underground foothold 
which will give him great advantages over all rival 
projects. 

We congratulate our citizens upon the probable 
early completion of one line of quick transit. 


THE STRIKES IN THE BUILDING TRADES. 


As predicted last fall, the building trades bave 
organized and brought into operation the strikes 
of May. When these strikes were threatened 
months ago, many thought them idle menaces to 
compel higher wages. ‘The writer, however, saw 
their true import, and in an article penned at the 
time expressed the belief that they would result 
in the concessions demanded by ilie strikers. How 
well founded was that belief remains for events to 
show. 

Have these trades or any trades the right to 
insist upon reduction of tbe hours of labor, or in- 
crease of wages? The ARTISAN answers that 
there is no more doubt of the existence of this 
right than of the right to remove from a place 
where the labor market is glutted to where labor 
is in demand and brings higher wages. So long 
as the unions act simply upon this right and do 
not assume to dictate to those who do not belong 
to these organizations, or compel unlawfully those 
who do, we shall never oppose their efforts. 

To say these associations do not always adopt a 
wise policy is to say no more than can be said of 
parliaments, cabinets, or any ‘other human organi- 
zation. To say that at times they have over- 
stepped law is but to repeat history. But we 
think they are learning how much more powerful 
is peaceful, unyielding firmness than fitful aggres- 
sion, which has always in the end damaged the 
cause of labor. 

We, therefore—while we sympathize with the 
contractors, who, beeding not the note of warning 
sounded months ago, have made contracts on the 
ten-hour basis—feei sure that, through the passive 
resistance policy, eight hours per day will have to 
be conceded. 

The result of the concession upon the workmen 
themselves remains to be determined. That it 
might benefit them, if the time reclaimed from 
labor were rightly employed, cannot be doubted 
that they will, as a mass, so use the time, we enter 
tain some doubts. 

An immediate effect of the reduction in the 
hours of manual labor will be the increased use of 
labor-saving machinery and the invention of new 
machines. So far from injuring the workingman, 
this will, on the contrary, improve his condition. 
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It will enable employers to pay higher wages for 
manual labor and still maintain their margin of 
profits. From this time forth, improvements in 
building appliances will find an increased demand. 
Who knows but that we shall find the necessity 
of the builders giving birth not only to machines 
for elevating mortar and bricks, but to brick-lay- 
ing machines? Such an invention is on the cards, 
and may be nearer to realization than is imagined 


by some. 
— ——e- eoe 


STEAM ON THE ERIE CANAL. 


SINCE the offering of the tempting prize, 8100, 
000, by the State of New York for the best prac- 
ticable method of propelling canal-boats by steam 
on the Erie Canal, discussion and invention have 
been stimulated, till all who have had anything 
to say have said it, and those who have the genius 
of invention have striven to put their ideas into 
shape for the competitive trial, whenever that 
shall take place, under the direction of the com- 
missioners appointed. 

But there is a class of skeptics, who boldly de- 
clare that the offer of the prize is a farce; that the 
building of a boat answering to the conditions 
named in the act authorizing the prize is an im- 
possibility; and who laugh derisively at the“ sim- 
pletons," as they style those who they think are 
deluded by it. 

We have a word for these skeptics. 

In the first place, the natural geniuses who de- 
pend upon heaven*born inspiration and who eschew 
mathematics, will indeed be lucky if they succeed in 
meeting conditions which require the closest and 
most careful computation. This is a matter of 
figures, and it can be demonstrated that boats may 
be built of the dimensions stipulated and carry the 
requisite load. But they can never attain the re- 
quired speed, say the objectors. A number of years 
ago, experiments were performed which answer 
this objection fully. A number of trials of a steam- 
propeller boat on the Erie Canal itself showed that 
a speed of from three to five miles per hour can be 
obtained with a properly modelled boat, without 
injurious side swells or any other drawbacks. The 
only thing that rendered this experiment unsuc- 
cessful was defective engineering. The engine 
consumed too much fuel. A tun of freight could 
be moved cheaper by horses. 

We venture to say that a really fine engine was 
never yet put intoan American canal-boat, and that 
this prize about which people are contending will be 
won—if won at all—only by skillful engineering. 

But again, say the objectors, it is impossible to 
make a boat of the required tunnage that will pos- 
sess the right model for speed. To this we demur, 
but we repeat that such a boat will not be built by 
guesswork, 

We recently illustrated a device invented by 
Mr. Goodwin, which, in our opinion, will carry the 
required load and move at the required speed. We 
are in possession of facts in regard to another boat- 
now building which will, we are certain, fulfill both 
these conditions, and we doubt not there are others 
not yet made public. 

The final point upon which these experiments 
will turn is, therefore, that of economy. The com- 
missioners have made public their opinion that no- 
thing is to be feared from side swells, and the ex- 
periment above alluded to proves their opinion to 
be well grounded. 

That boat which will carry the required quantity 
of freight one mile the cheapest, and maintain this 
standard, will be the boat that will win; and that 


boat will be no result of a sudden bright thought 
or spontaneous inspiration. It will be the outcome 


regard to boiler explosions. 
boilers 
nothing, since cylinders of hydraulic presses, can- 
nons, air-bubbles, and even Wall Street bubbles, 
do the same. 
cause, 

causes, 
ply greater than the demand will be the ready 
answerof many. But this will not satisfy. 
is it that boilers burst, under circumstances care- 
fully arranged to prevent excessive accumulation of 
steam? How about the anomalies? Will any one 
have the hardihood to say there are no anomalous 
explosions? To such we say you have not yet 


of scientific principles, applied as only the skillful 
engineer can apply them, and as they yet have 
never been applied to canal navigation in this 
country, 


It will be gathered that we deem the problem 


thus placed before inventors is capable of a success- 
ful solution, and that the prize will really be award- 
ed. 
same refined practice that has made river and 
ocean steam navigation successful. 


Whoever gets it will, however, win it by the 


— — 
BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 
To reach the point where we discover that we 


know nothing, is to come to the starting point of 
real knowledge upon any subject. 
to this conclusion which is the threshold of learn- 
ing, we generally do a great deal of theorizing- 
This is well, since by putting our theories to the 
test we usually find them so worthless that we 
abandon them and return to the true scientific 
method, humbly acknowledging our ignorance. 


Before coming 


This is precisely the present scientific status in 
To say that we know 


burst from  overpressure amounts to 


Overpressure is only the immediate 
Science is never content with immediate 
What causes the overpressure? A sup- 


How 


attained to the threshold of knowledge. 

There is so much to be learned on this all-impor- 
tant subject that they who should know most 
about it, having made steam a life study, now ask 
Congress to authorize the President of the United 
States to make an appropriation for the continu- 
ance of the series of experiments begun at Sandy 
Hook last year. One hundred thousand dollars is 
asked—not a dollar too much—and to the prayer 
we most heartily say Amen! The subject is of 
national importance. The money could not be 
better spent. There has been noise enough about 
bursting boilers ; let us now get some light, in the 
Baconian fashion. Let us experiment. 

Judge Bradley, of the United States Supreme 
Court, has addressed an able letter to Secretary 
Boutwell, urging the above appropriation and 
inclosing a draft of a law for the consideration of 
Congress. 

In this letter he points out the fact that the 
great expense of such experiments will prevent 
them from being made by private enterprise. 
He states that nearly all our positive knowledge 
on the subject of boiler explosions is derived from 
experiments made under the auspices of the 
Franklin Institute thirty-five years ago. Their 
experiments were, however, made upon model 
boilers constructed for the purpose, and of a type 
varying much from many boilers now largely 
used. We should experiment on real working 
boilers of various sizes new and old. ; 

What we need to know is thus ably told by 
Judge Bradley 

1. “To detect the faults in the ordinary con- 
struction of boilers.” 2. “To adopt more perfect 
means of preventing dangerous pressure.“ 3. 
“ To acquire such certainty as to the true causes 
of disasters by explosions, that the penal laws on 
the subject may be strictly and intelligently en- 
forced, and thereby owners, constructors, and 


those having charge of boilers may be more care- 
ful and diligent in the performance of their duties 
to the public.“ 

Could money be better used than in attaining 
this knowledge? Let the press speak out so that 
the * Tite Barnacles " shall hear, and we sball get 
the appropriation, and other appropriations on the 
top of it if needed. We have had our fill of jobs. 
Let the Government now make a small investment 
in useful knowledge. 


— ——— — 


OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 

OUR readers will observe that we this week com- 
mence the publication of a QuERY COLUMN, the 
purpose of which is sufficiently set forth in the 
proper place. We trust this feature will meet 
with hearty approval, and that those desiring 
practical information will not be slow to avail them- 
selves of its advantages, while those who can con- 
tribute the results of experience will be equally 
willing to “ give that they may receive.” 

By cordial co-operation of correspondents this 
can be made the most valuable feature of our 
paper. 

We also request general correspondence upon all 
practical subjects which we will carefully put into 
shape for publication, so that no one need hesitate 
to communicate with us through fear of unskillful 
writing. It is the industrial skill acquired in ac- 
tual practice of which we would avail ourselves ; 
to this we will add such skill as we possess in pre- 
paring articles for the press. 

Every communication received shall be carefully 
read and considered, and, if some should be reject- 
ed, remember that many reasons exist for discrimi- 
nation in matter designed for publication, and all 
rejected manuscript will be returned with reasons 
for a refusal, when stamps are forwarded to pre- 
pay postage, 


THE BECKWITH SEWING-MACHINE. 

Tuis little machine, of which the reader will 
find an advertisement on our outside page, is a 
marvel of simplicity, while at the same time it is 
no mere plaything like many of the cheap ma- 
chines heretofore offered to the public. It will do 
plain seaming, embroider, hem, and tuck, and its 
work is really good, as we have reason to know 
from its use several months in the writer's 
family. It is self feeding, and requires scarcely 
any effort to operate it. It is used by many who 
have larger machines, as it may be carried from 
place to place as easy as a reticule, and may be 
taken along for an afternoon call or an evening 
visit. The machine sells rapidly, and we have 
seen a very large number of highly commendato- 
ry testimonials from those who, like us, testify to 
its merits from actual experience in its use. 

— — 
THE BAXTER ENGINE. 

Ir is a rare, if not an unprecedented thing, that a 
portable engine in the market as short a time a8 
this has been has attained the popularity and ex- 
tensive sale realized by the Baxter Engine. We 
are informed that the sale now averages two per 
day and is constantly increasing. ‘The reasons 
for this popularity lie in the cheapness, safety, 
compactneas, and economy in consumption of fuel, 
which are the prominent characteristics of these 
engines. Safeas a parlor stove, and not occupying 
more space than an ordinary domestic hot-air fur- 
nace, they may be used anywhere where light 
power is required, with no more attention than is 
necessary to supply them with water and fuel, and 
to keep their bearings oiled. Any ordinary 
mechanic can set them up, and a bey can run 
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them. To any one who desires to purchase a first- 
class portable engine they will repay a thorough 
examination. Though we know. very large 
number of persons whoare using them, we nevor yet 
heard any one speak otherwise than well of them. 
It is, thérefore, with pleasure that we invite our 
readers’ attention to the advertisement of this 
engine which appears in our last page. 
— > e t 


HIGH AND LOW CHEMISTS. 


OUR chemical readers will find on another page 
the beginniny of what will probably prove to be 
an interestiug, instructive, and amusing contro. 
versy, bearing the above title. We reserve, for 
the present, all comment upon the merits of the 
cases made out by the two sides in the dispute. 
The article in question is extracted from the 
American Chemist. The subject has an important 
bearing upon commerce, and will be read with at- 
tention by all manufacturers and importers of 


chemicals. 
— 4 4———— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE IMMIGRANT BUILDER; OR, PRACTICAL HINTS 
TO HANDY MEN. Showing clearly how to plan 
and construct Dwellings in the Bush, on the 
Prairie, or elsewhere, cheaply and well, with 
Wood, Earth, or Gravel. Copiously illustrated 
by C. P. Dwyer, Architect, Editor of Sloan’s 
Architectural Review. Author of the“ Economic 
Cottage Builder,“ etc., etc. Philadelphia: Clax- 
ton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 


A practical book written by a practical man and with a 
laudable object. The design is to furnish exact instruction to 
immigrants for utilizing to the best advantage whatcver mate- 
rlal may be at hand for building purposes. 

Beginning with the log cabin. the author gives complete and 
minute directions for constructing all its parts, so that with 
ordinary ingenuity and intelligence, and the aid of this little 
book, any one might, without any experience, build himself a 
home 1n the forest, several forms of the log cabin being fully 
discussed. 

The author then tells the immigrant how to build a slab 
house, plank and stud house, bailoon house, frame house, 
and house of earth, of adobe or sun-dried brick, of gravel or 
concrete, and of béton or cement block construction. 

The book is clearly written and illustrated. The author has 
himself executed constructions in each and every mode of 
building spoken of, and 1s therefore well qualified for his task. 

He appropriately dedicates the work to all adventurous 
men, whose ambition is to make a home and found a fortune 
under difficulties and in any location, and with. whatever 
means nature may supply," and it should be in the hands of 
all such, 


We are indebted tothe Bureau of Labor of Massachusetts 
for a copy of the 


THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF 
STATISTICS OF LABOR OF MASSACHUSETTS: Em- 
bracing the Account of its Operations and In- 
quiries from March 1, 1871, to March 1, 1872. 
Published by Wright & Potter, State Printers, 
79 Milk Street, corner of Federal, Boston. 

` The institution and maintenance by the State of such a bu- 

reau cannot be too highly commended, and the gentlemen, 

whose indefatigable and Judicious labors have produced the 
work before us are entitled not only to the thanks of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, but of the country at large. 

The condition of the laboring classes, and the relations be- 
tween capital and labor, are the overshadowing questions in 
the practical social science of the day, and they are questions 
to the solution of which facts and statistics are indispensable. 

In this report we have facts in great number, and arranged 
with care and judgment. It would be impossible here even to 
allude to the different clusses of subjects examined into and 
treated upon by the bureau. A very interesting portion of 
the work is an account of the visits by members of the bureau 
to different parts of the State, with testimony from employers, 
physicians, citizens, and workingmen, in reply to inquiries as 
to wages, hours of labor, mode of living, cleanliness, opportu. 
nities for education, etc. On the subject of Chinese labor at 
North Adams, the bureau does not seem to have been very 
successful in getting information from Mr. C. T. Sampson, who 
is inclined to be very reticent, and closes a communication to 
the bureau as follows :—' So far as I know I have not inter- 
fered with any law of my country or State. The men are satis- 

fled with their work and wages, and I am satisfied with them. 
They receive their wages monthly, and use them as they see 
fit. Now, unless there is some law to compel me to do so, I 
shall not make known the agreement between myself and the 
Chinamen in my employ." 

The report 1s full of interesting reading, and to any one who 
is desirous of being well and entertainingly informed as to the 
varlous industries of Massachusetts is invaluable. 


THE June Galaxy opens with a timely article by Justin 
McCarthy on “Sir Charles Dilke and the English Republi- 
cans," in which that clever essayist draws a spirited picture of 
the leading Republicans of England. Ivan Turgenief’s story 
called * Faust" is concluded. General Custer continues his 
Series, * My Life onthe Plains." “The Woman Movement in 
Wyoming" is by General Edward M. Lee, who held a high posi- 
tion inthe young Territory when the franchise was given to 
women, and hence is able to write of the experiment from in- 
timate personal knowledge. “Brahmins and Swells,“ by a 
writer whose name. is not given, discusses with ability and 
sharpness certain features of our social life, the term Brah- 
min“ being used to designate the intellectual element of so- 
ciety, and * Swell“ the merely fashionable element. Albert 
Rhodes writes of“ The English at Home." Modern Lan- 
guages in the American College" is a thoughtful essay on a 
subject which is just now engaging the interest of every one 
who studies our college system. Other stories are more chap- 
ters of The Eustace Diamonds,” * A Case of Conscience,” 
and“ The Cave of the Winds." The poetry of the number is 
by Nora Perry, Miss Woolson, and Mrs. Ritter. The editorial 
department, as usual, discusses literature, science, art, politics 
and society, and the Club Room adds humor and pathos. 


— — 


NEW AMERICAN PATENTS. 


UNDER this head we shall give a weekly sum- 
mary of the more important American and English 
Patents. 


AUTOMATIC OILER FOR STEAM-ENGINES.—Thomas; Sims, Phi- 
ladelphia, Pa.— May 11. —Four beveled faces are formed on the 
valve-stem, with correeponding seats in the bore ot the body of 
the oller. constructed to operate with the plenum and the 
vacuum of tlie steam-cylinder of an engine for the purpose of 
automatically olling the same. There is steam space between 
the oll-cup and the surrounding case in combination with a 
passage and channels in the body of the oiler, so that pressure 
is transmitted to the oil for the purpose of forcing it asrequired 
to and over the parts to be lubricated. 

SLoP-PAIL.—John G. Roth, New York City.—Hay 14.—This 
invention consists tn a cover for slop-pails composed of a dish- 
ed or conical cover proper with an opening for escape of liquid 
into the pail below, and an overhanging lip or flange for pre- 
venting the upward escape of the liquid poured upon the 
cover. There is, also, in combination with the cover described, 
a counter-balanced stench-trap, which allows the opening in 
the cover; also. a stem-handle in combination with the parts 
already described, which combinations form separate claims. 
A claim has also been allowed upon the peculiar construction 
of the atench-trap, and another upon a combination of the 
dished cover, the overhanging lip or flange. and an upper 
cover or lid fitting the flange—five claims in all. 

GA8 GENERATOR AND CARBURETER.—John H. Steiner, Cin. 
cinnati, Ohio.—J/ay 14.—A rectangular box is divided by one 
or more partitions into two or more generating chambers. 
These chambers have removable perforated false bottoms, and 
are provided with rectangular, open, perforated troughs for 
holding scrap-metal. Gas is admitted to the carbureter by a 
coinbination of pipes and one or more automatic valves, the 
latter forming the subject of a special claim. The generator 
being supplied with a liquid volatile hydrocarbon, the gas is 
enriched by its passage through the apparatus. 

PROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF INDIGO. 
—Theodore T. Woodruff, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor of one- 
half his right to Edward S. Morris of the same place.— May 14. 
—Three separate patents have been Issued to this inventor. 
One is fora process of oxydizing the freshly-fermented aqueous 
extract of the indigo plant by currents of air forcibly driven 
through every part of the same by a combination of air pumps, 
tubes and a paddle wheel or its equivalent, and a tank, upon 
which apparatus a separate claim lias been allowed. Another 
patent has been issued upon a process of drying the fresh- 
ly-oxydized indigo, which consists In subjecting thin strata 
placed on draining cloths in trays to a strong, continuous cur- 
rent of dry, cold, or warm air. The apparatus for this process 
is covered by a special claim, and it consists of changeable 
draining and drying trays, drain-troughs, and the air current 
produced in any suitable manner. Thirdly, the indigo thus 
made is patented as an improved article of manufacture. 

FLY TRAP.—Mi ton V. Bulla, South Bend, Ind.— May 14.— 
This 18 a combination of a conical cylinder having openings 
with a flanged ring and shade rings, whereby the traditional 
invitation to“ walk in, Mr. Fly," is offered in a most inviting 
manner, and th: deluded pleasure-seekers entering in search 
of sweets find too late that they must stay in. 

FURNACE FOR SOLDERINGITIN LEAvES.—George W. Fisher, 
Baltimore, Md.— May 14.—A floating furnace, having a series 
of floating rims formed to receive various sized cans, is placed 
in a bath of melted solder. The floating rims are provided 
with suitable ledges to support the cans, and also have pedal 
fixtures which are used in combination with a cooling table. 
There is also an arrangement of dampers with plates which 
form flues for regulating the heat of the floating rims uni- 
formly. 

Ick CREAM FREEZER.—Charles Gooch, Cincinnati, O.— May 
14.—The main features of this invention are a horizontal driv- 
ing shaft provided with bevel gearing and vertical driving 
and coupling shafts, and carrying gcars both mounted in a 
frame and impelling dushers with stems which cou»le with 
the shafts. This apparatus works in tubs mounted on trucks, 
and running oa parallel ways, supported on & bed frame. 

JET CONDENSER FOR SrEAM-ENGINES.—Gord n W. Hall 


Havana, N. Y.— May 14.—This invention consists, first, In a 
combination of a perforated Injection pipe with a cond: nser 
chamber and exhaust water pipe; second, in a steam conden- 
aer, having an exhaust pipe, a perforated injection pipe with 
large apertures on the under side, and directly over the mouth 
of the exhaust tube; third, a combin:tion and arrangement 
of the condenser with a check-valve with the exhaust pipe, 
perforated Injection tube, and pump. 

CANAL-BOAT PROPULSION.—I, Joseph Hilgerd, New York 
City.—May 14.—This Invention consists In the employment of 
two conical wheels made air and water-tight, with ellding 
spiral buckets and attached to the same shaft, which wheels, 
by their revolution, propel the boat. In combination with 
these wheels and with the hull of the boat two side keels are 
used. 

MANUFACTURE OF STEEL.—James J. Johnston, Columbiana, 
O., assignor to S. D. Hubbard & Co., Pittsburg, Pa.— May 14.— 
This invention consists in mixing heated pulverized iron ore, 
nitrate of soda, and the black oxyd of manganese with molten 
cast iron, to produce steel therefrom. . 

PURIFYING Gas.— Wladyslaw Theodore Kosinski, Philadel- 
phia, assignor of one-third of his right to George W. Gill of 
the same place.— May 14.—This 18 a mode of purifying gas by 
passing it through alternate layers of lime and charcoal mixed 
with acetate of lead placed in a suitable apparatus. 


PROCESS OF PREPARING Fisu FOR FooD.—Isaac L. Stanley, 
New York City.—May 21.—This invention has for its object 
the softening of the bones of menhaden and other fish, and 
preparing said fish for food. To this end the fish are first put, 
after being dressed and preparcd—that is, cleaned externally 
and internally, into open tin or other suſtable boxes or vessels 
and place the same in a steam chest which is afterward 
closed. In this condition the fish are steamed with steam of 2129 
Fahrenheit, or thereaboutea, for five hours, more or less, after 
which they are taken out of this steam chest and put on tables 
to cool and drain for about five or six hours. The fish are then 
packed in tin boxes of a suitable size for the market, and the 
boxes filled with olive or other oll, and afterwards closed and 
the covers soldered or sealed. The boxes containing the fish 
are next put into a tank or chest which Ja afterwards closed 
and heated by steam or otherwise by atemperature of from 
217° to 220° Fahrenheit, or thereabouts, for a period of from two 
to five hour&, according to the size of the fish or its bones. 

IMPROVEMENT IN SEWING MACHINe8.—John Spiers, New 
York City.—May 21.—This invention consists in a mode of 
connecting the needle-arm with the needle-bar, whereby the 
easy and straight operation of the latter by the former 18 pro- 
vided for without the intervention of a link. 

PRIXTING TRLEGRAPH.—Jolhn E. Smith, New York City.— 
May 21.—The primary object of this invention is to produce a 
rapid and reliable printing telegraph which shall require but 
one main circuit and dispense with local batteries, and which 
will be found especially useful for telegraphing or reporting 
stock exchange quotations and transactions, also for private 
lines. The invention consists, firstly, in a certain application 
of an electro-magnetic shunt and Its connections, for reducing 
the resistance of the line and causirg the printing to be done 
by the force of the main current. Secondly, in a certain unison 
mechanism wliereby each station is made to bring the typo 
wheels of all the instruments in the same circuit into harmony 
with its transmitting apparatus. Thirdly,in a peculiar arrange- 
ment for stock exchange quotations of the characters on the 
type wheel for the purpose of «effecting a rapid transm'ssion of 
fractional numbers. Fourthly, in & certain combination of 
the shunt, the unison mechanism, the type-wheel, the escape- 
ment, the clockwork, the printing magnet, and a lever and 
roller,the whole composing for the most part the receiving 
portion of a printing telegraph, whereby both speed and rell- 
ability are insurcd. 


PaiNT.CAN.—James F. Drummond, New York City.—May 
21.—The improved can, although mainly designed to hold 
paints mixed for use, is equally applicable to other purposes 
or uses. It consists in a novel construction of the can at its 
mouth and in a lid made to fit the latter, whereby tightness ls 
obtained without any liability to stick, and every facility is 
afforded for reclosing the can. 


GoRING MacuiNR.—Charles D. Bigelow, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
May 21.—This invention is designed to be used in the manufac- 
tare of boots and shoes having gores of elastic material in their 
sides, and consists in certain novel devices or combinations of 
devices applied to a machine for pasting or uniting the gores 
to the vamp and ccunter or other parts. These devices include 
a guide pattern constructed to cover the portion of the gore 
which 18 intended to be left exposed when applied totheboot 
or shoe to be made, thus protecting sald exposed portion from 
the paste or cement used to unite the gore with its adjacent 
parts, likewise said pattern serving as a guide to place or ar- 
range such parts in proper relation for lapping on or over 
the margins of the gore between said pattern and gauges 
haying the gore in between them. This guide pattern 
may either be adjustable or fixed, but it is preferred to 
make it adjustable to suit different widths of gore, and 
to provide it with a gauge or gauges substantially as here 
inafter described. In the operation of the machine such 
guide pattern is brought down upon the gore, and after 
the parts to be joined to it, previously smeared with 
paste or cement on their margins, have been set up against 
the sides of the pattern, clamping or pressing strips, also 
preferably made adjustable to suit different widths and 
angular shapes of gore, are brought down upon the lapped 
portion cf the work on either side of the pattern, and the gore 
and its adjacent parts firmly pressed together and united. 
This straight action of the guide pattern and presser 18 prefer - 
able to an up and down and latcral movement of parts, and 
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by means of these improvements not only may uniformity and 
rapidity of work be secured, but the pitch of gore and set ofa 
shoe be accurately insured. 


OFFICIAL LIST OF PATENTS 


ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES 
PATENT OFFICE 
For the Week ending May 21, 1872, 


AWD BACH BEARING THAT DATE. 


[Reported oficially for the ‘‘American Artisan.” ) 


DBaWINes, AND e 


urnish, by return maii, a copy 
prepared to furnis patent, - 75 conti. 


2 0 
dd ish a printe copy 70% 


We weil I a sketch of the parts clitened in any patent, 
or a full copy of the drawing thereof, at charges varying 
from $1 upwards. 


ADVICE TO RP t AND PATENTEES. 


„ 5 


We wii prom send, gratis, our recently lished pam- 
phist, enttiled ‘* IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR INVENT- 
OBS AND PATENTEES," of the pro- 


ceeding to be taken 
taining A ieee PUn! in the 
tions to Patentess concerning He-iesues, Extensions, In- 
fringements, Foreign Patents, etc. 

Address BROWN & ALLEN, Solicitors of American and 
Foreign Patents, 189 Broadway, New York. 


126,868.—COMBINED WASHSTAND AND WBITING-DRSE.—J. J. Ar- 
naud, Boston, Mass. 


VoM. .~MACHINE FOR MAKING PrPING.—J. Ayers, Chicago, 


126,965. —PLOw.—B. F. Baker, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
126,866.—HonR8E HaAY-FORE.—J. R. Benedict, Marion, N. Y. 
. FOE Waeons.—G. W. Bennett, Avon, 


.—MACHINE FOR UNTWISTING AND CARDING ROPE —J. 
lick, Camden Town, England. 
126,669.—TaP FOR WATER MAINS.—J. F. Brien, Washington, 
126,8520.—R A zoR-8TROP.—S. M. Briggs, Woonsocket, R. I. 
126,871.— W INDMILL.—N. Buck and F. A. Smith. Genoa, III. 
126,812. 8A 8H-HOLDEB.—lI. Buckman, Williamsburg, N. Y. 
126,873.— M IT £E-BOX.—C. Caton, Coshocton, Ohio. 
126,874.—LaMP COOKING APPARBATUS.—J. G. Cooey, St. John, 
Canada. 
26,873.—MANUFACTURE OF COTTON-GIN SAW-TEETH.—T. C. 
Craven, Northampton, asgr. to J. W. Labaree, Springfield, 
Mass. 
126,8:6.—BooT-JACK.—H. Crocker, Brighton, Mass. 
126,877.— WATE R-WHEEL.— W. A. Crowell, Lime Rock, Town of 
Salisbury, Conn. 
126,878.—MzDICATEZED BATH APPABATUS.—J. Davenport, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
126,879.—SPRING COUPLING 
ighland, N. Y. 
126,880.—BLasT DEVICE FOR FACILITATING THE WELDING OF 
Enps or TuBEs.—J, Doyle, New York City, usgr. to himself 
and 8. Drew, Kingston, Mass. 
126,881.—Woop PavEMENT -M. Flanigan, Detroit, Mich. 


120.084 MEDIOA L COMPOUND FOR THE CURE OF FEVER AND 
AGUE.—G. D. A. Gay, „ of the estate of G. W. 
Gay. deceased, "Bath, 

126.083 —FEXD-XILL.—G. p Gibson, Dryden, N. Y. 

1326,8:4.— MACHINE FOR MAKING PIPE-ELBOWS.—-L. C. Goodale, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


N .—-MOUNTING FOR Show- OA RDS. B. T. Harris, Brooklyn, 
Y. Antedated Muy 4, 1872. 


136,8:6.—CoMBINED FEI D BOX AND STANCHION.—W. I. Harris 
aud J. W. Harris, Newport, N. Y 


125 887.— LUBRICATING COMPOUND FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—P. 
Heid, Aurora, Ind. 

126,888.—P RUNING-8H RA R6.—D. Keethier, Mount Orab, Ohio. 

us 889.—TREADLE FOR SEWING-MACHINE.—G. Lowden, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

126,890. — APPARATUS FOR ELEVATING AND CARRYING MATERI- 
AUS FOR BUILDINGS.—M. F. Lyons, Brooklyn, N. 


126,591. -8ASH-HOLDER.—AÀ. Maxwell, Shelburne Falls, Maas. 


126,592. —DK VICE FOR LOCKING AND STRAPPING TRUNKS8.—J. K. 
Mayo, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


126,898. WABHING MACHINE.—M. F. Mcintyre, Girard, Pa., 
asgr. to himself and J. Webster. 


126,894.—PROCESS OF WELDING BRASS OR ALLOY OF COPPER TO 
IRON OR BTEEL.—G. R. Meneely, West Troy, N. Y 


126,895. —CLAMP.—J. F. Metz, asgr. of one-half of his right to J. 
Ik inson, Baltimore, Md. 


126,896.—SHOE-LasT.— W. J. B. Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 


unani —FIRLD THRASHING AND SEPARATING MACHINE.—J. G. 
ohier, Jr., Ephrata, Pa 


ee CORAM VACUUM-PUMP.—J. M. Morehead, Brooklyn, 


FOR VEHICLES.—H. P. Dolson 


126,899.—8TKAM-TRAP.—J. M. Morehead, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

126,900.— PROPELLER CaEBIAGE.—G. T. Palmer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

126,901.—BOoK-HOLDEE.—U. Phelps, Clayton, N. Y. Ante-dated 
April 80, 1872. 

126,902.—Bo RING MACHINE.—C. E. Pierce, Westminster, Md. 

128, 908. Door-s ECUREK.—S. A. Pool, Memphis, Tenn. 


126,904.—TBREATMENT OF PHOSPHATES FOR THE MANUFACTURE 
oF FERTILIZERS, ETO.—N. A. Pratt, Charleston, S. C., and G. 
T. Lewis, Philadelphia, Pa. 

26,905.—*30LDERING-IRON. m S. Saroni, 
Ante-dated April 3^. 1872 


26,906.—MACHINERY FOK PROPELLING IL, OATS.— E. Savage, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


126,9071.—DO00E-LATCH.—B8. W. Skinner, Lyons, N. Y. 
126,908.—DUST-PROTEOCTOR FOR WATCHES.—P. M. Statzell, asgr. 


ES Btatzell, Englehart & Englehart, Philadelphia, Pa. 


909.—P ROCESS FOR PRESRBVING IRON.—W. H. Sterling, New 
27 rk C City. 


126, 910.—- CHUCK FOR HOLDING DRILLSs.— W. H. Stevens, East 


Brookfield, Maas. 


126,911.—8g WING-MACHINE.—A. 
Paddock, Watertown, N. Y. 


126,912.—HORSE-POWER.—O. O. Storle, asgr. to himself and J. O. 
very: Milwaukee, Wis. 


126,913.— RUFFLEE FOR SEWING-MACHINEZS.—E. J. Toof, Fort 
Madison, Iowa. 


126,914.—FoLDING-STOOL.—C. B. Turnbull, Baltimore, Md. 


126,915.— DEVICE TO AID IN IRONING CLOTHES.—C. 8. Whipple, 
ebur. ot one-half of his right to N. A. Chapman, Waterford, 
onn. 
126,9916.—EYERLETING MacHINE.—J. E. Wiggin, asgr. to H. H. 
Mawhinney, Stoneham, Mass. 
126,917.—A TTACHMENT TO SODA-WATER APPARATUS.—M. S. An- 
arews, Somerville, asgr. to J. W. Tufts, Medford, Mass. 


e FOR RoPE-BANDS.—H. Badcock, Pittsburg, 


Stocker, asgr. to himself and O 


126,919.—_ HA RVESTEE.—N. a a asgr. to himeelf and J. 
O'Hara, Jun., Covington, Ky. 


126,920.—T vG-BUCKLE.—J. C. Barrows, Centerville, Iowa. 
126,921.8E wWING-MACHINE.—W. G. Beckwith, Newark, N. J, 
asgr. to the Beckwith Sewing- machine Co., ‘sew York Ciry. 


126,922, — PROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR REDUCING THE ORES OF 
Iron.—T. S. Blair, Pittsburg, Pa. 


126,923.—MANUFACTURE OF WROUGHT-IRON AND STEEL FROM 
IRON SPONGE.— T. S. Blair. Pittsburg, Pa. 
126, 924.— IRON SPONGE.—T. S. Blair, Pittsburg. Pa. 


126,925. —DBOBBIN-WINDRER FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—G. A. Bra- 
dy. Chicago, III. 


126,926. — FILTX R.— J. Brady, New York City. 
i FOR FIREPLACES.—J. Bridgbam, New York 
"ity; 


126,928.— GA TE.—H. Brouse, Wellington, Ohio. 


126,929.—M aACHINE FOR FINISHING DRAIN-TILES.—A.L. Brown, 
London, Ohio. 


126,930. —Doa FOR Saw-MILL8.—D. Chase, Orange, Mass. 
E ae .—DUS8T-PAN BEUSH-HOLDEE.—W. M. Conger, Newark, 


126,982.—HABVESTER.—S. Crawford, London, Canada. 
126,983. — F ERTILIZER.—J. F. Crutchfield, Fayette Corner, Tenn. 


126,934.—DRAUGHT ATTACHMENT TO PLOws.—S. H. Dailey, Ol- 
cott, N. Y. 
V B. Darling and J. Bones, New Tork 
ty. 
126,936. — FLOU B-BOLT. —E. Davies and J. Gerra'd, Liverpool, 
Great Britain. Ant--dated May 4, 1872. 


Heo NOTARY PuUDDLING FURNACE.—J. Davies, Knoxville, 
enn 


126,938.—M &THOD OF BALLASTING VESSELS IN PoRT.—F. De- 
martini and J. Chertizza, Bruoklyn, N. Y. 


126,939.—F gNCE- WIRE STREi1CHER.— D. J. Denmark, Vergil, and 
P. P. Hill, Alto, III. 


126,940.—H YDRAULIC BTON.— J. Drevet, Paris, France. 

126.941.— EABTH-AUGER.—X. Earle, Depere, WIS. 

126,942.— Canceled. 

F FOR Waeons.—C., W. Fall ck. Beaver Falls, 

a. 

126,944.—TYPK-SETTING MACHINE.—J. M. Farnham, asgr. to G. 
B. Hawley and S. D. Sperry, Hartford, Conn. 

126,945. —DvsT-BRUSH.—G. G. Finn, Cl veland, Ohio. 

126,946. —8TKA M-BOILER FURNACE.—M. A. Foster, St. Louis, Mo. 

126,917.—8A8H -B. LANOB.— B. Fraz-e, Newark, N. J. 


ee COMPOUND OB BiTTERS.—J. Frechette, Chi- 
cago, Ii 


126.949.— DIE FOR MAKING CARTRID@E-8HELLS.—J. Gardner, 
asyr. to the Winchester Repeating-arms Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 


126.950.—FENCE.—A. A. Garver, Albion, Iowa. 


126,951.—WATER AND GA8 METE .—A. Guthrie and W. Guthrie, 
Chicago, III 


126.952.--P LOW.— J. S. Hall, Pittsburg, Pa. 


126,953.— PROCESS OF MANUFACTURING INDIA-RUBBER PISTON- 
PACKING -I. B. Harris. Edinburgh, Scotland. 


126 954.—TOyY-PISTOL.—B. Haviland and G. P. Gunn, Herkimer, 


N. Y. 


B —E. Heath, Fowlersvil e, N. Y. 
May 7, 18 res 


126.956. -GBEWING- MACHINE CA8X.—G. Heckel, Belleville, IN. 


126.957.— MACHINE FOR MAKING CIGAR-MOLD8.—M. II. Heimer- 
dinger, asgr. to C. Goddard, New York City. 


126,9585.—G Ar k.—N. B. Helm, Alden, III. 
126,959.—Canceled. 
126,960.—CiGAR MacnHINE.—R. W. Heywood, Baltimore, Md. 
Ante-dated May 8, 1872. 
126,961.—COMPOUND FOR THE CURE OF CHOLERA IN HOGS, BTC. 
—J. Holton and Mary J. Holton, Mahaska County, Iowa. 


126,962.—IMPLEMENT FOR LOADING CAKTRIDGES AND SETTING 
AND EKJECTING Caps.—H. B. Hooker, Rochester, N. Y. 


126,963.—COUNTERSINK.—L. H. Hunt, Saxton's River, Vt. 
126,964.— Wa@ON-BRAKe LOcK.—S. S. Hurlbut, Racine, Wis. 
126,965. CBOoILER FURNACKE.— H. R. Ives, New Haven, Conn. 
BF FOR Winpows.—J. Jackson, Chicago, 


Ante-dated 


126,967.—VELVET REEL.—Peder Jürgens, Bt. Paul, Minn. 


126,968. —SA ND AND GRAVEL SEPARATING MACHINE.—N. J. Kel- 
ler, Kast Birmingham. Pa. 


126,969.—FOLDING HOCKING-CHAIR.—C. Klink, Chicago, III. 
126,950. —Bgp-noT'TOX.—G. D. Leonard, Chicago, III. 


126,971.—SHEAVE FOR WIRR- One: ze Long, Scot Township 
(Temperanceville Post-oftice), P 


126,972.—ExXTENSION-TABLE RAIL. 1 Lotz, Brookly n, N. T. 


126,913. CAR- COuPLING.— H. E. Marchand, 484r. of one-half his 
right to R. K. Cross, Louisville, Ky. 


126,974.—W ATER METER.— 1. Marsiand, Sir g Sing. N. Y. 

126,955.— TILTING MACHINX.—B. Mathews, Keyport, N. J. 

126,916.— W HERL-PLOW.—W. C. McCool, Guthrie Center, Iowa. 

aon BEEING BED-BOTTOM.—D. MeMurchy. Jeffersonville, 
nd. 


126,978.—C HAIR-BACK AND CERADLX-END.—T. W. Moore, New 
York City. 


126,979.—PHOTOGERAPHIO LzN$.—R. Morrison, Brooklyn, E. D., 
asgr. to Scovill Manufacturing Co., New York City. 


126,980.—LEAD-PENCIL.—T. H. Müller. Yonkers, N. Y. 


126,981.C WATER METERR.—H. Olney, New York City, asgr. to 
himself and L. B. Townsend, Malone, N. Y. 


126,952. —CIBCULATION-VALYE FOR STEAM FIRE-EMGINES, ETC.— 
R. Pallett, New Tork City. 


126,988.CMACHINE FOE SPLITTING HOOP-POLES-J- Penney, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


126,984.—EA8Y-CHAIR.—D. S. Rice, Portland, Maine. 
126,985. — ERED-PLANTEE.—A. Richards, Anderson, Texas. 
126,986. —TALK-OHOPPEE.—A. Richards, An:'!erson, Texas. 


126,987.—LUBRICATING PaCKING FOR JOURNALS.—J. T. Eobin- 
son, asgr. to I. M. Coles & Co., New York City. 


126,988.—FEED-WATRR HEATER FOR STEAM-BOILERS.—J. Rod- 
gers, Clarington, Ohio. 


126,9.9.CMANUFACTURE OF HYDBAULIC CEMENTS.—D. O. Bay- 
lor, Allentown, Pa. 


126,990. —H rA TIN G-8TOYE.—E. B. Smith, Westfield, Mase. 
E B. Springsteen, Schodack Landing, 


126,9992.—8TEIKING APPARATUS FOR BELLS, GONGE., ETC.—C. 
Stevens and G. M. Stevens, Boston, Mass. 


126.993.—CAR-STARTER.—W. M. Stratton and W. E. Stratton. 
West Troy, N. Y. Ante-dated May 11,1872. 


126,994.—CARVING MACHINE.—B. J. Tayman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ante-dated May 8, 1872. 


126,995.—-GaUGE FOR BETTING CARBIAGE-AXLES.—L. Taylor 
asgr. to himself and J. H. Belser, Marlborough, Mase. 


126.996. —WATEE-WHEEL.—W. A. Terry, Bristol, Conn. 


126, 99;.—PISTON AND VALVE Rop Paoxixe.—G. Tetley and 
C. D. B. Fisk, Providence, R. I. 


8 EQUALIZER.—A. L. Thomas, G. J 
Thomas, and T. N. l'honias, Lee's Summit, Mo. 


126.999.—SKATING-WAND.—Kate 8. Todd, Yankton, D. T. 


127.00.—APPARATUS FOR LIGHTING Gas BY ELECTEICAL 
BPARK8.—J. Vansant, San Francisco, Cal. 


127,001.—STovz-PIPE FITTER.—W. Volk, Buffalo, N. Y. 

127,002.— PROTECTOR FOR HoRksES'TAILS.—C. A. Warren, Wa- 
tertown, Conn. 

127,008.—Hay ELEVATOR AND CARRIER.—J. H. White, Colum- 
bus City, lowa. 


127,004.—HyDROSTATIO SAFETY-LAMP.—H. 8. Whitfield, Tusce- 
loosa, Ala. 


127,005. —MXDICAL COMPOUND OR CABBOLATED COD-L1YER OIL. 
—J.H. Willson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


127,006.—INsIDE BLIND FOR HovsEs.—J. Wright and T. Thomp- 
sen, Elizabeth, N. J 


127,007.—K1LN.—H. Aiken, Philadelphia, Pa. 


127,008.— MANUFACTURE OF SULPHUROUS ACID.—N. P. Akin. 
Philmont, N. Y. 


121,009.—RELIEF-VALVE FOR FIBR-EXGINAS.— A. F. Allen, Prov- 
idence, R. 


127,010. —TRUNK-FASTENEER.—B. Andrews, Phils delphia. Pa. 


127,011..—RoOTARY CUTTER FOR MOLDING Sri NE., Kic.—EH. Ar- 
drey, , a8gr. to himself, R. Pilkinton, and J. Kelly, Frankfort, 
a. 


127,012.—log-Tones.—E. Bacher, asgr. to himself and A. Par- 
ker, Findley, Ohio. 


ION eee FOR Boots AND SHOES.—I. Banister, Ncw 


ark, 


127,014. CMEDICAL COMPOUND, ox FEVER AND AGUE Remgpy — 
. H. Barker, asgr. to W. R. Winslow, West Farms. N. Y. 


127,015. —M ACHINE FOR GORING Suors.—C. D. Rige ow, Broh- 
ly n, N. Y. 


127,016. —CURTAIN-CORD CLAMP.—G. W. Bishop. Saratoga. N. Y. 


127017.—BRIDGER AND OTHER STRUCTURKES.— A. Bonzano, user. 
to C. Reeves & Co., Phanixville, Pa. 


127,018.—TURN-TABLE FOR Pl1voT-BRIDGES.—AÀ. Bonzano, aser. 
to C. Reeves & Co, Pheenixville, Pa. 


127.019 —W ROUGHT-IRON COLUMN.—A. Bonzano, aser. to C. 
Reeves & Co., Puœenix ville. Pa. 


127, 020. — MR Tnob OF CUTTING SOLES FROM RIDES OF LX Tn. U 
—8. Boyd, Marlborough, Mass., asgr. by mesne-»seigninent- 
e Woodley Hecl and Bole Cutting Company, New Haven, 

onn. 


127,021.—WAGON-AXLE.—H. T. Briggs, Moline, Ill. 


121,022.—CLoTHES8 AND HaT HACK COMBINED.—O. F. Burg: **, 
asgr. of one-half of bis right to Kk. Mather, Decorah, Iowa. 
Ante-dated May 9, 1872. 


127 023.—TUt CK-MARKER FOR SkwINe - xACHtN ES.— R. G. Bu · l. 
Jameetown, N. Y. 
e BRET FOR BaRN-DOOES, ETC.—W. Campbell, Bellevili«, 
c . 


127,0:5. —MPt&TON-ROD FOR STEAM-ENGIN&E.—J. F. Carl), Pleas- 
antville, Pa. 


121.026. CBE NCII PLAN E. —M. Chittenden, Danbury, Ohio. Ante. 
dated May 9, 1872. 


127,027.—8A *H-HOLDER.—C. B. Clark, Buffalo. N. Y. 

127,023.—CRU TOH.—L. Crandall, New York City. 

127,029.—Sora-BED.—M. Crosby, Boston, Mass. 

127,030.—_CHURN.—R. Daniels, Woodstock, Vt. 

127,081.— APPARATUS FOE CARBURETING AIR.—H. G. Dayton, 
Maysville, Ky. 


121,032.—U8E OF CASKINE FOR MAKING PRINTBR's BLoocks - T. 
J. Deune, Mile End. London, asgr. of one-balf of his right to 
A. Hentschel, Islington, England. 


ee SS -—-PULLEY FOR BAND-8AWB8.—W. H. Doane, Cincinnati, 
Q. 


127,084.—PaINT-CAN.—J. F. Drummond, New York City. 


127,035.—SRAaA LING DIP-PIPE OF GAS APPARATUS. —J, R. Far- 
num, Waltham, Mass. 


127,088.—GRAIN-BINDER.—N. B. Fassett. 
K. Fassett, St. Louis, Mo. Ante-dated 


127,037. -Mor-B &A D.— A. Field, Jericho, Vt. 


127.038.—FLEXIBLE LIP-FORMED VALVE.—E. Field. Middlesex 
County, Enyland. 


121,039. —CARBURETER.—J. B. Fish, ] rovidence, Pa. 

127,040.— W HIP-80CK ET.—M. Flanigan, Detroit, Mich. 

127,041.—FIRE-ALARM SIGNAL-BOX.—G. Floyd, Cincinnati, Oblo. 

121,042.—W ATER-TUYERES FOR FORGES, ETO.—J. Frearson, Bir- 
mingham, England. 

ue 03 a FOR BEWING-MACHINES.—B. A. Gage, Roches- 
er, è 

127.041.—CHAIB-8EAT.—G. Gardner, asgr. of two-thirds of bis 
12055 to Gardner & Gardner. Glenn Gardner. N. J. 


a nu to 1 and A. 


1,045. — CHAI1R:8EAT.—G. Gardner, asgr. of two-thirds of his 
ERE to Gardner & Gardner, Glenn Gardner, N. J. 


May 29, 1872] 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


127.046.—A TTACHING KNOBS TO THEIR SPINDLES.—J. R. Gill, 
Hamilton, and W.R. Baker, Wellington Square, Canada. 


127,047.— MAST AND SPAR FOR VES6EL.—W. T. Griffenberg, Wil- 
mington, Del. 


127,H8.—BRLT-BUCELE.—P. M. Haas, Youngstown, Ohio. 
GS rene APPAKATUS.—F. H.H mbleton, Baltimore, 
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tioned for extensions (for seven years) of patents granted to 
them in the year 1858 :— 


127,119.—SOLDERING-TOOL.—J. A. Tillery, asgr. io himself and 
B. A. Ewalt. Baltimore, Md. 


127,120.—80LDERING-TOOL.—J. A. Tillery and S. A. Ewalt, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


127,121.— TooL FOR GROOVING THR RINGS OF $PINNING-FRAMKS. 
—C. E. Trowbridge, Whitinsville, Mass. 


12; 122.—BAG-BOLDZR.—I. Vance and C. Rogers, Pittsburg, Pa. 


127,123.—A PPARATUS FOR APPLYING MEDICINE TO THE EAR.—B. 
Van Etten, Corning, N. Y. 


127,124.— Ea RTH-BORING MACHINE.—C. Vernier, Stryker, Ohio. 


121.125.—TUNNRLING MACHINE.—A. W. Von Schmidt, 
Francisco, Cal. 


127,126. — WATER MRTER.—W.O. Wakefield, Boston, Muss. 
127,127.—CORN-8SHELLER.—F. C. Whiley, Lancaster, Ohio. 
127,128. CFAUCKT.—H. G. Whitaker, West Brattleborough, Vt. 


127,129.—MoTOR FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—C. L. Wilcox, West 
Williamsfield, Ohio. 


121,130.—W A8Uu ING MACHINE.—E. Willcox, Hamburg, Iowa. 
127.131.—ICR-KLEKVATOR.— T. C. Wolking, Covington, Ky. 


127,133. - DRILLING MACUIN E.— E. J. Worcester and A. F. Pren- 


tice, asyra. to A. F. Prentice, V. F. Prentice, and I. W. Jones, 
Worcester, Muss. 


125,133. WASHING MACHINK.—N. T. Worthley, Brunswick, Me. 


127,131.— Ba BY-8wING.—J. H. Wygant and R. P. Paulison, Hack- 
ensack, N. J, 


127,135. — WHIP-SOCKET.—C. A. Flesche, New Haven, Conn. 


EpwIn 8. Hovey, administrator of HrRAM H. H&BRICK, de- 
ceased, Boston, Mass,— Carpet-tceeper.—Patented. Aug. 17 
1858; testimony will close on July 16, next; last day for filling 


arguments and examiner's report, July 26; day-of-hearing 
July 31. 


175.050.—BRICK-KILN.—8. M. Hamilton, Baltimore, Md. Ante- 
dated May 6, 1872, 


275,051.—CoRN-8HRLLER AND SEPARATOR.—B. Harnieh, Lancas- 
ter, and D. H. Harnish, Pequea, Pa. 


121,062. — WASHING MACHINE.—W. F. Harper, Leesburg. Tex. 


121,053.— THRKXA D-CUTTER FOR SEWIN@-MACHINES.—M. Harris, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


OEC MANUFACTURE OF SHoxs.—J. E. Hayes, Farmington, 


Henry G. BULKLEY, Cleveland, Ohio,—Steam-heating Ap- 
paratus.—Patented Aug. 17,1858; testimony will close on July 


16, next: last day for filing arguments and examiner's report 
July 26: day-of-bearing, July 31. 


San 


INORRA8E C. PLANT, Macon, Ga.— Metallic Band or Tie for 
Bales, stc.—Patented Aug. 24, 1858; testimony will close on 
July 23, next; last day for filing arguments and examiner's 
report, Aug. 2; day-of-hearing, Aug. 7. 


HkNRY WATERMAN, Brooklyn, N. Y.— Tempering Wire and 
Steel.—Patented Aug. 24, 1858; and re-lesned Feb. 14, 1865 ; tes- 
timony will close July 23, next; last day fer filing arguments 
and examiner's report, Aug.2; day-of-hearing, Aug. 7. 


127,055.—L00x.—J. Hillsley, asgr. to himself and J. T. Hillsley, 
Manayunk. Pa. 


MOST OM DEGEAENG TIN-8CRAP.—E. Hirschberg, New York 
1 y. 

127,057.—SPRING@ Bxp-norTTOM.—L. Hull, Charlestown, Mass. 
127,058.--SAND-PuMP REEL.—H. T. Hunt, Titusville, Pa. 
121,059. — I LLU MINATING SION.— C. F. Jacobsen, New York City. 


OE CAM CompounD.—H. D. Jewett and I. D. Jewett, ABBIE C. BALDWIN, administratrix of FREDERICK BALDWIN, 
127,061. —CIRCU LA R-8AW TEETH.—N. Johnson, Jasper, N. Y. 


deceased, Janesville, Wis.—Lathe for turning Beaded Work.— 


15,062.—8A w MILL.—N. Johnson. Jasper, N. Y. 
121,063. CAR RIAG E-WHEEL.—J. A. Johnston, Topeka, Kan. 
127,061. —CARRIAG £-WHERL.—J. A. Johnston, Topeka, Kan. 


121.065.—DU MPING WHEELBAREOW.—G. H. Kanmacher, Chica- 


Ko, Hl. 
12;,066.—8'TAIR- RAIL BBRACKET.—J. C. Kelley, Boston, Mass. 


127,007.— H Y DROS TATIC LAMT.— E. D. Kendall, New York City: 


121,068.—FI1RE-KINDLING.—J. W. Kennedy, Plainfield, Conn. 


127,009.—O801LLATING VALVE FOR STREAM-ENGINE8.—W. B. 


Kennedy, Louisviile, Ky. 
12%7,070.—INVALID BEDSTRAD.—C. G. Kuhn, New York City. 
12;,011.—FENOE.—E. Kyes, Nunda, N. Y. 


12;,072.—H oR8 R-POWRR.—H. B. Larzelere, asgr. to himself and 
D. Hulshizer, Jr., Doylestown, Pa. 


127,073.—P1ICKL® AND CRURT BTAND.—T. Leach, asgr. to Reed & 
Barton, Taunton, Mass. 


121,0014.—H XA TED METALLIC MOLDS FOR FORMING CROCKERY 
WARE —E. Leak, H. Moore, and J. Taylor, Trenton, N. J. 


127.075. — WASHING MACHINE.—J. K. Leedy, Toms Brook, Va. 
127,016.— WATERR-WHEEL.—E. G. Libby, Medford, asgr. to him- 
self and J. W. Upham, Worcester, Mass. 


12%7,077.—COMBINED GARDEN HoR AND RAKE.—G. W. Lockwood, 
Fairport, N. Y. 


127,008.—CM ACHTNER FOR DRESSING THE TERTII OF CIRCULAR 
Saws.—J. Lough, Buckingham, Canada 


127,079.—PoTraTo-Bu@ COLLECTOE.—R. P. Main, Oregon, Wis. 


12;,.080.—H EM MER AND TUCKER FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—W. N. 
Martin, Boston, Masa. 


127,081.—M tN K- COOLER.—E. L. Matteson, Randolph, N. Y. 


171,082,—COM I NATION OF A HRATING-FURNACE AND A COOK- 
IN@-8TOVE.—B. McConnell, Philadelphia, Pa. 


127,088.— FLoop FENeR.—- W. R. McFarland, Paris, Tenn. 


2;,081.—H BATING-PLATE FOR HEATING SOLDERING TOOLS.— L. 
McMurray, Baltimore, Md. 


127,085.— HITCHING-PosT.—J. Melchers. Detroit, Mich. 
127,086.—COFPFRE-ROASTER.—G. W. Merrick, Adrian, Mich. 


127,087.—PUMP-HANDLE BRACKET.—D. S. Messler,asgr.to C. G. 
Blatchley, Philadelphia, Pa. 


127,068.— RECORDING DYNAMOMETER.—L. Miller, Akron, Ohio. 


127,089.— ATTACHING KNOBS TO THRIR SPINDLES.—E. M. Mix 
and J. E. Mix, Westfield, N. Y. 


121,090.—M ANUFACTUER OF HEEL-STIFFENERS FOR BOOTS AND 
Suoks.— J. R. Moffitt, Chelsea, Mass. 


121.091.—SPA BK-ARRESTER.—J. R. Moffltt, Chelsea, Mass. 


127,092.—-T RANS8PORTATION OIL-CAN.—J. C. Moore, asgr. to 
himself and G. Booth, Philadelphia, Pa. 


121.93.—F1* TH-WHERL FOR VRHICLE*®.—S. Moreland, asgr. to 
himself, B. Hegge, and T. Brinker, Covington, Ky. 


121,094.—LIGHTNING-BROD.—J. M. Mott, Chicago, III. 


127,005.— TURN-TABLE FOR CHANGING CAR-TRUCKS.—J. B. New- 
berry, E. C. Dean, J. McMillan, Detroit, Mich. 


121,096. —C AR RIAGE-8PRING SUPPORTRR.—N. A. Newton, School - 
craft, Mich. 


127,097.— PRESERVING AND MAKING PasTE.—G. G. Noah, 
Charlestown, Maas 


127,098.—MODE OF COVERING ROUNDED ARTICLES WITH 
LXATHER.—J. H. Osguod, Boston, Mass. 


127,099. CF ENCR-PO08T.—8. H. Palmer, Norvell, Mich. 
1277 ,100.—Sa8H-HOLDER.—W. Patton, Towanda, Pa. 


121.101.—FoRMING STAMPED ARTICLES FROM SHEET ZINC.—A. 


T. Perkins, asgr. of one-half ot his right to N. Waterman, 
Toledo, Onio. 


12%7,102.—MANUFACTURE OF DYE FROM ANILINE.—R. Pinkney, 
London, Kngland. 


127,108.—CoRDER FOR BEWING-MACHINES.—A. N. Price and M. 
Harris, Jamestown, N. Y. 


127,104.—BAYONET SCABBARD.—E. Rice, Cambridge, Maes., 


RT. to himself and Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, New York 
ty. 
IUS DBOPSDIRMT CovPLiING.—R. 8. Roeschlaub, Quincy, 


127,106.—Sa Ww IN MACHINE.—N. Schaumloeffel and G. P. bavis, 
Martinsville, N. J. 


127. 107.—- ANIMAL PoKE.—I. W. Sherwood, Mount Morris. N. Y. 
127108. CLAMP.—A. M. Silber and F. White, London, England. 


121,109. —BarLT-sSHIFTER.—W. H. H. Sisum, Newark, N. J. Ante- 
dated May 20, 1872. 


125,110. —PLow.—H. B. Smith, Tremont, Ill. 
1%7,111.—PRINTING TELEGRAPH —J. E. Smith, New York City. 


121,112.—Pc NCHING MACHINE.—O. Smith, Bridgeton, N. J. 
177,113.—PEN-HOLDER TIP.—D. M. Somers. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


127,114.—-SEWING-MACHINE.—J. Speirs, aegr. to the Manhattan 
65 Co., New York City. Ante- dated May 6, 


177,115.—PROOESS FOR PREPARING FISH FoR Foop.—I. L. Stan- 
ley, asgr. to the American Sardine Co., New York City. 


127,116. -HA Y-@ATHERER.—A. Strean, Harrodsburg, Ind. 


12111.—PEgRMUTATION LooK.—J. T. Taylor, Newnan, Ga. An- 
te-dated May 11, 1872. 


12,118.2ToBAOCO-BOX.—W. C. Thomas and E. C. Pilkinton, 
Richmond. Va. 


RE-ISSUES. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Patent No. 17,275, dated April <8, 1868. 


London, Canada. Patent No. 115,842, dated June 18, 1871. 
4.009.CCORDER FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—H. Hor 


ward, asgr. to J. O. Falrbairn, Milwaukee, Wis. 
112,510, dated March 21, 1871. 


FROM HYDROCARBONS.—J. Kidd, New York City. 
110,857, dated Jan. 10, 1871. 


Pittsburg, Pa. Patent No. 55,674, dated June 19, 1866. 


Murphy, New York City. 
1871. 


DESIGNS. 


the Parks & Wade Carpet Co., Palmer, Mass. 


City. 

J. Wild & Co., New York City. 

Magee Furnace Company, Chelsea, Mass. 
Lyon's Farms, N. J 

Lyon's Farms, N. Y. 


Taunton, Mass. 
5.874 and 5,875.—HITCHING-POST.—R. Wood, Philadelphia, Pu. 


TRADE-MARKS. 


hio. 
822.—TABLE-SAUCE.—Halford Sauce Co., Boston, Mass. 
§23.—SMALL-BEER.—J. N. Hammond, Wayland, Mass. 


824.—OT LING APPARATUS.—8. Hutchinson, Jun., Salem, Mass. 
825.—TX4.—S. A. Ring, New York City. 


826.—PRINTING PRES8E8.— V.E. Mauger, New York City. 


827.—OIL8, WAX, AND TALLOW.—J. C. Moore & Co., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 


SW. MEN'S CLOTHING AND FURNISHING GoopDs.—J. Seligman, 


Pontiac, Mich. 
829.—SODA-WATER.— 8. F. Simes, Philadelphia, Pa. 
830.—W nisKY.— K. Walters, Baltimore, Md. 
831.—DRUGG1ISTS' SUNDRIES.—R. H. Watson. Philadelphia, Pa. 
832.—PAINT-DRIER.—A. Wheeler, Boston, Mass. 


EXTENSIONS. 


28,512.—CA R- WH RERL.— (No. 4,560, Div. A.)—8. P. Smith. May 29, 
1860; patented in England, May 14, 1858; re-issued, by mesne- 


assignments to J. A. Woodbury, Feb. 13, 1872, in two divi- 
sions. 


20,.298.—Sa8H-FASTENER.—F. W. Brockseiper and J. B. Sargent, 
May 11, 1858; said J. B. Sargent, assignee. 


20:33. WoRKING Surp's LowXRk SAILS IN Covnsk8.—8. Very, 
Jun. May 11,1858. (Sarah W. Very, adminiatratrix.) 


20,227.—HARVESTER.—(Div. A ) —J. S. Troxel. May 11, 1858; re- 
issued to W. N. Whiteley, assignee, June 11, 1867, No. 2,613, 


20,227. — HA RVESTER-REBL.—(Div. B.)—J. S. Troxel. May 11. 


1.58; re-ssued to W. N. Whiteley, assignee, August 20, 1867, 
No. 2,743. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR EXTENSIONS. 


OPPONENTS8O[f extensions must file written objections in the 
Patent Office at least 20 days before the day-of-hearing ; and on 


that day, at noon, they must appear personally, or by proxy, at 
the Patent Office, and state the reasons of theiropposition. All 
testimony—pro or con—must be taken and transmitted in ac- 


cordance with the official rules, which will be furnished on ap- 
plication. 


4,90; —MANUFACTURE OF PACKING FOR STEAM-ENGINES.—J. 
Glanding, asgr.to himself, D. H. Wilson, and E.S. Lowry. 


4,908.—CARRIAGE-REAT.—S. P. Graham, asgr. to T. Comstock, 


n, Fort Fd- 
Patent No. 


4,910.—A PPARATUS FOR GENERATING AND BURNING VAPORS 
Patent No 


4,911.—MaCHINE FOR UPSETTING METAL Bars.—A. Kloman, 


4,912. CBILLIARD-CUSHION OF RUBBER AND GUTTA-PERCIIA.—,J. 
Patent No. 119,391, dated Sept. 26, 


5,860.—CARPRT-PATTERN.—J. Barrett, New York City, asgr. to 


5,861. —SEWING-MACHINE BRD.—W. G. Beckwith, New York 
City, asgr. to the Beckwith Sewing-machine Co., New York 


5,862.—CA RPET-PATTERN.—E. Demoussy, Paris, France, asgr. to 
5,863.— PotTABLE COOKING-RANGE.—J. Magee, asgr. to the 
5,861.—OrL-CLotH PATTERN.—C. T. Meyer and V. E. Meyer, 
5,865 to 5,812. — Loo R OIL-CLOTH.—C. T. Meyer and V. E. Meyer, 


5,813. — TRA-SKRVICK.—W. Parkin, asyr. to Reed & Barton, 


i & Co., Riverside, near Cincinnati, 


solved in muriatic acid in soldering old tin-ware. 
The under-named patentees have recently pett- not work well. Can I use anything better? 


Patented Aug. 24, 1858: testimony will close on July 23, next 
last day for filing arguments and examiner's report, Aug. 2 
day-of-hearing, Aug. 7. 

STEPHEN BARNES, New Haven, Conn.— Manufacture Q) 
Brusahes.—Patented Sept. 7, 1858; testimony will close on Aug. 
6, next; last day for filing arguments and examiner's report 
Aug. 16; day-of-hearing, Aug. 21. 

SAMUEL NOBLET, Halifax, Pa.— Mode of preventing Nuts from 
Unserering.—Patented Sept. 21, 1858; testimony will close on 


Aug. 20, next; last day for filing arguments and examiner's re- 
port, Aug. 30; day-of-hearing, Sept. 4. 
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ENOL ISH PATENT JOURNAL. 


LIST OF APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 


ON WHICH 


Provisional Protections 


OBTAINED IN ENGLAND BY OR FOR 
AMERICAN INVENTORS. 


( This list is condensed weekly from te Journale the British 


Commissioners of Patents," expressly forte AMERIOAN 
ARTIBSAN."] 


HAVE BEEN 


1.175.—M ACHINE FOR FILLING METALLIC BOOT-HERLS, ETC.— 
Richardson, Hucker & Blake, Providence, R. I.—April 19 
1872. " 

1,186.—CONSTRUCTION OF STEREOPTICONS.—Bueby & Wood- 
bury, Philadelphia, Pa.—A pril 20, 1872. 


1.191.—EMBROIDERY ATTACHMENTS FOR SEWING-MACHINES.— 
Howe Machine Co.. Bridgeport, Conn.—April 20, 1872. 


1,202.—LaMP-BURNEB.—A. G. Myers, New York City.—April 22 
1872, 


1,207.—EL&CTRIO TELEGRAPH APPARATUS.—G. Little, Ruther 
ford Park, N. J.—April 22, 1872. 


1,210.—MoTIVE-POWER ENGINE.—A. C. Lewis, Brooklyn, N. Y 
—A pril 23, 1872. 


1,3226.—BRAKR8.—G. Westinghouse, Jun., Pittsburg, Pa.—Apr 
24, 1872. 


1,244.—STEAM-ENGINE.—W. Baxter, Newark, N. J.—April 
1872, l 


1,258.—ELASTIO HOSE STOCKINGS FOR HORSES.—Lewis & Way 
Astoria, N. ¥Y.—April 27, 1872. 


1,190.—CONTROLLING, ETC., THE PACEING OF PISTONS, ETC.— 
J. H. Teal, Memphis, Tenn.—April 20, 1872. 


1,241.—SCREW-DRIVERS.—Charles Law, Pittston, Pa.—April 25, 
1872. ` 


1,270.—STRAM-GENERATORS.—J. Goulding, Worcester, Mass.— 
April 27, 1872. 


1,300.—REAPING-MACHINES.—W. A. Wood, Hooric Falls, N. Y. 
—April 30, 1872. 


1,802.— MANUFACTURE OF STERL.—G. F. Wilson, Providence 
R. I.—April 30, 1872. 


1,377.—DRYING, ETC., LEAF TOBACCO, RTO.—J. D. Culp, Gilroy 
Cal.—May 6, 1872. 


TE —— — 


QUERIES. 


We will hereafter publish in this column such queries as are 
from their nature likely to elicit practical answers of genera 
utility to our readers. Questions not relating to business, and 
of merely personal interest to the querist, will not be published 
here, but we will willingly give them such attention in private 
correspondence, as we can, without neglect of more impor- 
tant duties. We earnestly solicit from our readers elther 
queries or answers, of such a character as we have specified, 
and we hope by this means to make our paper a valuable me- 
dium of intercommunication between them. 


1. SOLDERING OLD "1N-WARE.—I have been using zinc dis- 


It does 
J. B. 
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visit Shor a draenei tae Tess een How To Secure Patents. MANUFACTURERS 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


witliout blotting or waiting for it to dry ? R. W. 


3. BLUING PistoL BARRELS.—How is the permanent blue 
given to pistol barrels, etc. ? W. H. J. 

BAND SAW MACHINES, 
FIRST & PRYIBIL, 


4. TEMPERING SMALL STEEL SPRINGS.—How can I temper 
452, 454, 456 Tenth Avenue, New York.* 


small flat steel aprings in quantity? C. T. 


5. HARDENING TALLOW.—What is the process of hardening 
tallow? A. F. 

6. FLOW or Liquips.— What relation does the actual flow of 
a liquid from an orifice bear to the theoretical how ? S. W. 
7. STEATITE.— What are the industrial uses of this mineral ? 
C. H. V. 

8. CISTERN WATER.—The water flows from my roof directly 


into the cistern. In hot weather it becomes impure. Will 
filtering before it flows into the cistern render it fit to drink? 


ADVICE TO INVENTORS. 


Brown & ALLEN, successors to Brown, Coombs & Co., pro- 
prietors of the AMERICAN AnTI3AN, Offer their services to 
Inventors as solicitors of American and Forcign Patents. 
Mr. HENRY T. Brown, of this firm, has had an experience of 
twenty-seven years in this profession, and during this long 
period has acquired a very extended knowledge of inventions 


B. T. BABBITT. BOILERS. 


61 to 74 Washington street, New York 
ALLEN ENGINE WORKB 
One Hundred and Thirtieth and One Hundred and 
Thirty-first Streets, New York. 
HARRISON BOILER WORKS, 


If so, how can I make a good cheap filter for this purpose? of every class. We can promise an absolute certainty of suc- Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. Van B. | coss in our efforts to obtain Letters-Patent for Inventions that = 
9. LEATHER BORAPS.— How can leather scraps be utilized ? are really new. The best evidence of the manner in which EMERY WHEELS AND GRINDERS, 
J. M. 


our business is performed is that the “AMERICAN ARTISAN 
PATENT AGENCY" has been lhe most successful of the kind 
ever established. 

The principal office of BRown & ALLEN is at 189 Broadway, 
where Inventors will always meet a cordial reception, and 
opinions with reference to the Novelty of Inventions are given 
Free of Charge. Inventors residing at a distance are invited 
to send, by mail, descriptions of their inventions, which will 
be promptly examined, and an opinion returned in writing. 
All communications treated as confidential. If a Prelimi- 
nary Examination is desired to be made at the Patent-oflice, 
a fee of $5 will be charged. 


TH TANITE Co., 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 
UNION STONE CO., 
29 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


ENCINES. 


ALLEN ENGINE-WORKS, 

130th and 131st streets, New York. 
DELAMATER IRON-WORKS, 

Foot West Thirteenth street, New York. 
HOADLEY, J. C. & CO., 

Lawrence, Mass. 


10. POWER For Saw. Does the number of teeth in a saw 
add to or diminish the power necessary to perform a given 
amount of cutting with it? R. H. B. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


J. B., oF N. J.—That an unauthorized party has been using 
your invention would be admissible evidence of its utility in 
prosecuting a claim for damages. 


T. H., oF Pa.—You cannot patent a principle. Yon may, how- 


ever, patent a new mode of applying a principle to a useful 
purpose. 


HOISTINO MACHINERY. 


OTIB BROTHERS, 

848 Broadway, New York. 
W. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 

414 Water Street, New York. 


L. M., OF MAINE.—A caveat is valid only for one year unless 
renewed. This may be done under the existing law as often 
as desired. However, when an application is made for a 
patent on the same improvement, the caveat ceases to ba of 
any value. 


HOW TO PROCEED. 


Whenever a model is required, it should be made in a sub- 
stantial manner, and should not exceed one foot in any of its 
dimensions. Pack it carefully in a box, and forward by ex- 
press, charges prepaid. At the same time write a letter, en- 
closing $15 50, first Government and Stamp Fees. Send, also, 
a full description of the Invention. 

Immediately upon receipt of the model and fecs, as above, 
the application will be prepared, and the papers returned for 
the signature and oath of the Inventor. The agency fee 
charged by BRowN & ALLEN is from $25 upwards, accor- 
ding to the labor involved, butin all cases their charges will 
be as moderate as possible. A great advantage of ouragency 
consists in the fact that each cage before it is sent to the 
Inventor is thoroughly supervised by one of the principals, 


HYDRAULIC JACKS AND PUNCHES, 
R. DUDGEON, 
24 Columbia Street, New York. 


H. L. B., or VT.—Cushioning hy exhaust closure through the 
use of independent cams or eccentrics js good practice. On 
some engines the giving of some lead to the Induction 
valves, together with early exhaust closure, is also advisable. 


J. H., or La.—What you call “ sweating" on the outside of 
vessels containing liquids i8 caused by condensation of the 
moisture In the air upon the cold surface. 


R. P., or Miciu.—A hollow iron bar, containing the same 
amount of metal as a solid one, and of the same length, 
would resist a greater strain if suspended at its ends, and 
the weight applied between the points of suspension, than a 
solid bar. A solid bar will resist a greater strain of torsion 
or twisting, or of rupture, by being drawn longitudinally 
apart, than a hollow one of the same dlameter. 


R. H. P., or N. H.—Cover your long steam- pipe with hair or 
wool felting an inch and a half thick, and you will have no 
further trouble with condensation. à 


L. T. G., OF Texas.—Liquid glue is made by adding a little 
murlatic acid to common glue when it is dissolved and 
ready for use. 


D. G. B., or Pa.—The sediment found in your boiler is evi- 
dently a concentration of spent dye-stuffa discharged into 
the stream from the works above you. We know of no reme- 
dy except to feed your boiler from s purer source. 


a = 
ENGRAVINGS OF NEW INVENTIONS. 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY. 


THE PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


MOLDING MACHINES, 
A.B. & J. GEAR & CO., 9 


56 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass. 


PATTERN LETTERS AND FIQURES, 


KNIGHT BROTHERS, 


Caveats and Trade-Marks. Beneca Falis, N. Y. 


'PATTERNS AND MODELS. 


WM. BURROWS, 

90 Fulton Street, New York. 
JOHN E. BENDIX, 

Room 13, New Haven Depot, Franklin street. 
KENNEDY BROS., 

47 Ann Street, New York. 


A caveat is a confidential communication made to the Pat- 
ent-oflice, in which the Inventor describes his Invention 
previous to taking out a patent. As a notice of priority of 
discovery, It holds good for one year; but to secure the full 
benefit which a caveat is intended to confer, the papers 
should be carefully prepared. 

The official caveat fee is $10, and our fee for preparing all 
the necessary documents is from $10 to $15. Citizens only, 
or aliens who have resided in the United States one year, 
and made oath of their intention to become citizens, can 
flle caventa. 

Trade- Marks can be protected by registration at the Pat- 
ent-office. The protection is now definite and certain. 
Brown & ALLEN attend to securing patents for 7Zradc-Ma?ks 
and Designs. They also attend to Rejected A pplications, Ex- 
tensions, Interferences, Reissues, Infringements, and wil), 
when desired, act as Experts in cases li/igated in Courts. 


[PULLEY BLOCKS. 


HARRISON BOILER-WORES (Weston's Patent), is 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUMPS, 


@UILD & GARRISON, 
Williamsburg, N. Y. 
HEALD, SISCO, & CO., 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
W. D. AND'tEWS & BRO., 
414 Water Street, New York. 


We would call the spectalattention of INYENTORS and Par- 
EN TRES to the advantages which must result from having en. 
gravings of new machines, tools, etc., published in the AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN. The illustrations shown in the present 
number are fair specimens of the skilland taste of our artists. 
We ure prepared to execute such engravings at short notice and 
very moderate prices—in fact, we require only ‘the mere cost cf 


ROAD LOCOMOTIVES AND STEAMERS. 


D. D. WILLIAMSON (Thomson), 
82 Broadway, New York. 


the engraver's labor, charging nothing for a large amount of 
space devoted to descriptive details, and (whenever requested, 
weshallsubsequently sendthe engraved blockstothe inventor, 
by express, for use in circulars, handbills, or other purposes. 


None but ORIGINAL Illustrations—preferably executed by our 
own engravers—w11] be published in the AMERICAN ARTI- 
BAN. Distant patentees desiring to have their Inventions illus- 
trated and described in our columns, should at once send us a 
small model of their machíne, by express (prepaid); or maila 
good photograph, together with their Letrers-PaTENT, to our 
address. We will then promptly examine the same, and return 
a reply, stating the precise expense of the engraving, the pay- 
ment of which will be always required in advance. Address 
models, documents, etc., for the above object, as follows: 


BROWN & ALLEN, 
Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN Pis 


189 Broadway, New York. 


Foreign Patents. 


BRowN & ALLEN have their own agencies in all the princi- 
pal capitals of Europe, and are prepared to secure Foreign 
Patents with the utmost dispatch. Mn. Brown has had the 
preparation of more European applications tlian any other 
person in this country. Cases sent out for European patenta 
should be preparcd with great care and fidelity. A Special 
Digest of thc Foreign Patent Laws will be furnished on appli- 
cation. Within the compass of an advertisement, it would 
be impossible to specify all the advantages which inventors 
will derive through the **" AMERICAN ARTISAN PATENT 
AGENCY," 

Any further information on any matters relating to Pat- 
ents and the Patent Law will be given either personally or 
by letter. Address 


BROWN & ALLEN, 


189 Broadway, New York. 


STEAM HAMMERS. 
R. DUDGEON, 


21 Columbia Street, New York, 


SUQAR MACHINERY. 


GUILD & GARRISON 
Williamsburg, N. T. 


TUBE EXPANDERS. 
R. DUDGEON, 


24 Columbia Street, New York. 


t 
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WOOD-WORKINQ MACHINERY. 


R. BALL & CO. 
Worcester, Mass. 
J. A. FAY & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. S. & J. GEAR & CO.. 
56 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass., and Coz: ord, d. H. 
WITHERBY, RU GG & RICHAHDBON, 
Worcester, Maas. 
RICHARDSON, MEHIAM & Co., 
197 Tihertv street, New York. 
McBETH, BENTEL & MARGEDANT, 
Hamilton, O. 
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Advertisements. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 
Fer each line of space occupied, each issue, TWRNTY-FIVE 
Cen rs per line, inside; THIETY CENTS per line, outside. 
For ADVERTISDMENTS STANDING THREE MONTHS AND UP- 
WAZDS, a Liberal Discount from the above rates will be made. 
Eight words make a line. No extra charge for Cuts. 


— 


STAR RUBBER CO 
59 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
W. €. BRAMHILL, Agt. 


Car-Springs, Packing, Hose, etc., 
1t Leather Belting, Lace-Leather, etc 
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ee ET THE BEST" HEALTH MONTHLY 


ever published, THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH. No. 


1 now ready. Only 20 cents; $2 a year. S. R. WELLS, Pub- 
lisher, No. 389 Broadway, New York. it 


ILLIAMSON’S ROAD-STEAMER HAULS 


ten to twenty tuns on an ordinary road. 
WILLIAMSON'S STEAM-PLOW plows at the rate of two acres 
per hour. For particulars address D. D. WILLIAMSON, 
1 to 26" Box 1809, or 32 Broadway, New York City. 
RICHARDSON, MERIAM & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE LATEST IMPROVED PATENT 


Danieis & Woodworth Planing Machines, 
oe Sash and age Tenon- 
0 a 


in rtising, Boring, 8 ing, 

Vertical sud. vircolas Be-Haw" 
ing Machines, Saw Mills, 
Saw Arbors, Scroll Saws, 


sou ^ d Cut-off, and - Saw Machines, Spoke 
an Wood Turnin athes, and various 
other kinds of Wood-working 
Machinery. 


CATALOGUE AND PRIOE-LISTS SENT ON APPLICATION. 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
Warehouse, 107 Liberty Street, New York, 

12 v 13 tf 


AMERICAN 


NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 


FOR 1872 


NOW READY. PRICE FIVE DOLLARS. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 41 Park Row, New York. 
22-23 Can be Ordered through Newsdealers. 


ANDREWS' 


Centrifugal Pump. 


Can show 25 per cent. advantage over any Centri- 
Jugal Pump in Use. 
BEST & CHEAPEST PUMPS IN THE WORLD. 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO, 


28 y 13 tf. 414 Water St., New York. 


ORIGINAL PATENT AGENCY. 
Kstablished 1859. We have orders directiy and through our 
local and traveling agents throughout the country for the pur- 
chase of every variety of useful inventions. E. H. GIBBS & 
CO., 11 Wall Street, New York. 


"AMERICAN ARTISAN.” 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THIS JOURNAL, each forming a 
valuable bookof reference, are now forsale. 

VoL. I., OLD SERIES“ - May, 1864, to May, 1865—88 50, 
VOL. I.,“ NEW SERIES - May to Nov., 1865— $10. 

Vol. II., NEWSERIES'—Nov.,1865, to May, 1866—$250. 
Vol. III. New SgEIES"—Mayto Nov., 1866-82 50. 

vol. IV., NEW SERIES“ Nov., 1866, to June. 1867-33. 

VoL. V.,“ NEw SERIES -July to Dec., 1867-52 50. 

VoL. VI.,“ NRERWSERIESOS Jan. to June, 1868—$2 50. 

VoL. VII.,“ NEW SERIES July to Dec., 1868—$250. 

VoL. VIII., NEw SERIES“ Jan. to June,1869—$2 50. 

Vol. IX., New SERIES" — July to Dec.,1869—$2 50. 

Vou. X.,“ NEw SERIES"—Jan.to June, 1870-52 50. 

Vor. XI.,“ NEW SRRIES - July to Dec., 1870—$2 50. 

Vol. XII.,“ New SERIES ”—Jan. to June, 1871-82 50. 

Vol. XIII., NRW SERIES July to Dee., 1871—$2 50. 
Covers for the“ AMERICAN ARTISAN,” $1; sent by mail, $1 12. 

Address— 


BROWN & ALLEN 
Publishers of the “ AMERICAN ARTISAN,’ 


189 Broadway, New York, 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


( ey SLIDE-VALVE—TO RAILROAD 

Managers and other Users of Steam Power.—I will guar- 
antee an addition to the working-power of any locomotive or 
sltde-valve engine of one-third to one-half, at very small cost 
Tests desired every- 


and no increase of running expenses. 


vaas. sp ONENE free. J. F. TALLANT, Burlington, Iowa. 
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Molding, Mortising, 
y TENONING AND SHAPING 
MACHINES. 


Band Saws, Scroll Saws, 
PLANING & MATCHING 


Xo. MACHINES, ETC., 
E BEY For Railroad, Car & Agri- 
ap — cultural Shops. Superior 
— — to any in use. 
J. A. FAY & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


E warrant every Steam Gauge 


bearing our name and numbered above 12,000 
CH See FOR TWO YEARS. 
UTICA STEAM GAUGE CO., Utica, N.X. 


13 to 25 v 14 


HE BEST SAW-GUMMER OUT, ONLY $15. 


Emery Grinders at $30, $50, $75, and $110. Diamond 
Tools, $15. Solid Emery Wheels of all sizes. The above stan- 
dard goods are ALL of our own manufacture. Address THE 
TANITE CO., Stroudsburg, Monroe County, Pa. 11 Vol 14 08 


r 1 SCIENCE OF HEALTH, A NEW 
monthly Magazine, NOT MEDICAL, but popular, practi- 

cal, and useful tor the 

cents; $2 a year. S. R. 

New xork. 


INVENTORS & PATENTEES. 


ELLS, Publisher, No. 389 anne 


Inventors who intend to take out Patents for their new In- 
ventions should consult with the undersigned, wo have had 
twenty-seven years’ experience in all branches of the Patent 
business, such as the preparation of Drawings, Specifications, 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Designs, etc. They also attend to Re- 
jected Applications, Extensions, Interferences, Re-Issues, In- 
fringements, and will, when desired, act as experts in Cases 
litigated in Courts. They also attend to securing Patents in 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Prussia, Austria, Russia, and 
all other Foreign Countries. Business intrusted to us will be 
done with Confidence, Care, and Dispatch. 

Address 


BROWN € ALLEN, 
PATENT SOLICITORS, 
(89 Broadway, New York. 


MACHINERY, | 

Safes, and Mechanical Supplies, 
A. S. & J. GEAR & CO. 

56 to 62 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON, 


6 v 14 tf 
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UY BARBER'S BIT BRACES.—ALL HARD- 
WARE Dealers keep them. 10v141y 


Design-Patents. 


Under the new law allens as well as citizens can obtain de 


sign-patents for fromthree-and-a-half to fourteen years at an 
expense of from tento thirty dollarsfer Government fees, and 
trom fifteen to twenty-five dollarsfor agency charges ; making 
a totalcost of from twenty-five to fifty-five dollars. These 
patents cover all novelties of form or configuration of articles 


of manufacture, No model is necessary fora design-patent 


HEALTH, A NEW 

Monthly, based on hygienic principles—No. 1 now ready 
is a first-class journal, teaching the laws of life and health, 
may escape disease and accomplish all 
Only $2 a year, 20 cents a number. 


eople. No. 1 now ready. Only 20 
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U Mi S ü the Best and Cheapest 


CENTRIFUGAL POWER PUMP 
ever invented, with overwhelming testimony in its favor, 
(19 pages of letters, over 500 references),send for new and illus- 
trated pamphlet (48 pages—frec) to 

SATA, vetoed 20s Y 

aldwins B. NX. 
The Heald and Sisco * lately received the First Pre- 

£ 


mium at the Louisiana State Fair, held at New Orleans, over 
ail Centrifugal Pumps exhibited. 26 v 13 tf 


EADY TO-DAY.—THE FIRST NUMBER OF 
a new Monthly, THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH, full of 
s the information needed in these times of sickness. 


; On) 
cents, or $? a year. S. R. WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 cias d 
way, New York. lt 


C 
Patent Band-Saw Maehine 


Of the most approved kinds, of vari- 
ons sizes, to saw bevel as well as 
*quare, without inclining the table, 
by FIRST& PRYIBIL, 461, 463, and 465 
West Fortieth Street, corner of Tenth 
avenue, New York. Price $250, $275, 
$250, and $400. Three hundred ma- 
chines of our own make in operation. 
Send for circular. Manufacture, also, 
un improved saw-filing apparatus, 
price $30. Have also on aud a large 
3 stock of the best FRENCH BAND-SAW 
F BLADES. 
1 to 26 Vol. 14* 


ORTABLE STEAM ENGINES—COMBINING 


the maximum of efficiency, durability, and economy with 
he minimum of weight and price. They are widely and favora- 


bly known, more than being in use. All warranted satisfac- 
tory or no Bale. Ap ae My circulars sent on application. Ad. 
aress J.C. HOADLEY & CO., Lawrence, Mass. 1-26 v 14 


HE SCIENCE OF HEALTH.—NO. 1 NOW 


ready. A new Magazine that should be found in every 
home. Will save many times its PI in doctors’ bills. 1 
2) cents, or $2 a year. S. R. WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 Broad- 
way, New York. 1t 


ERRACUTE MACHINE-WORKS, BRIDGE- 
TON, N. J. PRESSES, Digs, and all FRUIT CANNER'8 
TOOLS a specialty. Vol. 14 13-25 


ORKING MODELS AND EXPERIMENT- 


AL MACHINERY, metal or wood, made to order 
under the direct superintendence «f Mr. Arthur W. Brown. 
A special attention to light machinery and specialties. 
RIDGEWOOD Works, Bloomfield, N. J., near kidgewood Sta- 
tion, Morris & Essex R. R. 21-1 Vol 15* 


FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS. 


BY HENRY T. BROWN. 

This is by far the most comprehensive collection of mechani- 
cal movements ever published,and the arrangement of the 
illustrations and descriptive letter-press—which is entirely 
new—makes it more convenient tor reterence than any other 
collection. It is the cheapest book on practical mechanics 
ever published. Price ONE DOLLAR. By mail.12cents extra. 

A liberal discount allowed to canvassers. The sale in all the 
manufacturing cities, towns, and villages in the United States 
and Canada can be made so large as to render it hig hly remu 
nerative to any enterprising persons who will undertake to 


canvassfor it in those places. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


** A peculiarly handy manual."— New York Times. 

One ofthe most interesting publications of the present 
year."— City Item, Philadelphia. 

'"'Weshould place this book in the hands of every inventor 
and mechanic.' —Am. Journalof Mining. 

A valuable book for mechanies."— Mining and Sctentifc 
Press. 

“ Artisans, Inventore, and students should get the work, 
— Chronicle, Pittsburg, Pa. 


BROWN & ALLEN Publishers, 
Office of the" AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 


No. 189 Broadway, New York, 
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OVER 10,000,000 SQUARE FEET NOW IN USE. 


Baxter Steam Engine, (E 


MANUFACTURED BY 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUF'G CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


FIRST PREMIUM (MEDAL) AWARDED IN 1870, AND INDORSED BY CERTIFICATE 
FROM THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE IN 1871, AS 


„The Best Article in the Market.’’ 


The Asbestos Roofing is a substantial and reliable material, which can be safely used in place of Tin, Slate, etc., on 
steep or flat roofs, in all climates, and can be easily and cheaply transported and applied. 
Also, Manufacturer of ASBESTOS ROOF COATING, Roofing and Sheathing Felts, Building Paper. 


' 
I 
HTH 


Wit 
TUM Silica, and Parafline Paints, Asbestos Boiler Felting, Boiler Scale Preventive, Acid, Water, and Fire- 
[Me TTE mera proof Compositions, etc., and dealer in Asbestos, Asphaltum, and general Roofing Materials. Send for Samples 

Ti i a Descriptive Pamphlets, Price- Lists, Terms to Dealers, etc., 
e, 22-25 os H. W. JOHNS, 78 William Street, New York. 
Wes m Lo P — A 5 é Ce ae ee A A oa ee 
PUR THE BECKWITH SEWING-MACHINE, $10, THE BEST AND CHKAPEST 


an rac 


Is a faithful and most trust- * Eu 

Seta ant e e PRATHER BELTING 
household. It performs its | Manufactured by CHARLES A. SCHIEREN, No. 90 Gold St., N. Y. 
task freely and satisfactorily 22 v14 3m os 


on all qualities of goods, and ; 
with ind treatment will 


serve you for 20 years. It a 
ai fat Ua iu M ES & BOILERS 
board and washing, and only 


asks for a drop of oil a day. | 30 PER CENT. UNDER COST AND GUARANTEED. What 


Messrs. Orange Judd & Co. | doy ? E.E. 5 ` 
bought 1,000 of them for their 15 Wall 3 * 3 & Co., Consulting * 


friends alter testing it for 
months. Trust their Judg- 


ENGINE READY FOR USE. 


THE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE is manufactured by Colt's Pa- 
tent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company of Hartford, Conn., 
whose reputation for exact mechanism is well known, and 
who . e e their work. 

Every ler is tested under inspection of the Hartford Steam 


Boiler Insurance Company, and by them guaranteed and in- 


RET ment, and buy one for your PUMPS, 
sured. family, with all its equip- 
We, theretore, feel justified in claiming that, in points of | ments for $10,to be seen before you pay the Express Company. Double Acting. 
mechanical construction, safety and durability, the Baxter | [f you do not order at once, send a 3-cent stamp for 18 pages Bucket Plun are 
Engine has no equal, while in simplicity of construction, eco- | of testimonials, etc., to the BECKWITH SEWING-MACHINE the best. Send for Cir- 


nomy of space and fuel, it stands without a rival. CO., 26 West Broadway, New York. 22 v 14 13t os cular. Valley Machine 
SIZES FROM 2 TO 10 HORSE POWERS. — — — — Co, Easthampton, Mass 
Hundreds of them are now in use in Farms, Shops, Stores, WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON, f 14—1y os 
eto. ete, and giving entire patiafaction, de ern MANUFACTURERS OF — — 
Call and see them or send for Circular and Price-List to WOOD-WORKINQ MACHINERY, R BALL & CO, WORCESTER, MASS. 
WILLIAM D. RUSSELL, Such as e Manufacturers of Woodworth's, Daniel's, and Dimen- 


Jon Planers; Molding, Matching, Tenoning, Mortising, Shap 


Office of The Baxter Steam-engine Co., Woodworth Planers, ing, and Boring Machines; Scroll Saws, Re sawing, Hand Bor- 
18 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. o i ing, Wood Turning Lathes, and a variety of other Machin 
<i Wola en os Tonguing and Grooving Machines, Working Wood. Also, the best Patent Door. Hub, and Hail 


— — Power Mortising, Tenoning, Packing Box | Car Mortising Machines in the world. Send for our Illus- 


McNAB & HARLIN MANUFACTURING CO.,| sn V29 working Machines general. ENS AN Bita — 


MANUFACTURERS OF 9 v 14 tf os WORCESTER, MARS. 
BRASS COCKS ume ! E V OMSOUGHUIHON UBOFIONAL 
3 : SS Pe steam-boller made, for small power; one-half, one, two, 
FOR STEAM, WATER, AND GAS. PATTERN ETERS SS LAN IGHT BRO 3 . paar Very light, cheap, and — — 


Š 93 06 AMUEL HARMUIS, W a i N 
Wrought-Iron Pipe and Fittings. In Economy, Durability, and Fast Cutting, the 1924* ; tc eoi olg 
SQUE "AG John Street, Naw York. UNION EMERY WH EELS AND HONES HE SCIENCE OF HEALTH, A NEW 


| live long and well; how to increase vitality and vigor; health 
BEACH'S SCROLL SAWINC HIGHEST PRIZE 


are notequaled. They were awarded the first-class Monthly. No.1 now ready. Teaches how to 
of women; good habits; power of endurance ; go chlidren ; 
Atthe American Institute Fair, New York,and at the Indus- 


sound mind and sound bodies; effects of air, light, tempera- 


Machine, illustrated on page 200, Vol. XIV., AMERICAN ARTI- trial Exposition, Cincinnati, Ohio. ture, bathing, eating, drinking, clothing, tod ir enin ion 
gk rod cromhends, adjustable Peg, blower attachment, and THE UNION STONE CO,  |heakh. Only Ma year; Scente e month. B. K. WELLE Pub- 
Improved crossheads, adjustable bed, blower attachment, an ? 'O. > i. ; : Wt i 

is built almost entirely of iron. Satisfaction guaranteed. Can TRADE MARK lisher, No. roadway, New York. it 


be seen in full operation at the office. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price-list. Address H. L. BEACH, 90 Fulton Street, 
New York City. 18 v141y 0 8 


Manufacture Solid Emery and Corundum 
Wheels, Coarse Hand Stones for cleaning 
castings and other rough work. Fast-cut- 
x ting Oll Stones fortools,to be used instead 
DAVIS’ PATENT of agrindstone. Fine-grained Hones and 
Oil Stonesfor putting a keen edge on tools, 

razors, etc. Emery and Corundum Slips 

or various purposes. Artificial Stone Machines, Emery-grind- 


RECORDING CAUCE. 
ers, Saw-gummers, Diamond-tools, Oil Stone Holders, etc 


Adopted 2 ns Board of U.S. Supervising Steamboat Inspect- | gend for circular and price-list to JOHN F. WOOD, Treasurer, 


AME 


RICAN ARTISAN, 


ors. Simple and Cheap. NEW YORK STEAM GAUGE COM- | 5$ Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. Branch Office, 98 Liberty Illustrated Weekly Jow 
PANY, 46 Cortlandt Street, New York. r v 19 v 14 tf os y “nal 


COFIELD GRATE-BAR CO. 95 LIBERTY 


or 
Street, New York, Manufacture and sell Corrugated 
Grate-Bars, Steel Brushes and Steel Scrapers for cleaning Safet Store Elevators POPULAR AND PRACTICAL SCIENCE 
Boiler Flues, Nutt’s Patent Valve RefittingMachines, Nor- , 
thrup's Machine for Repairing Valves, Gas and Water Cocks 


V PREVENT ACCIDENTS IF ROPE, Mechanics, Inventions, 
BELT, & ENGINE BREAK. 


THE MASSEY ROTARY STEAM ENGINE, | so nice adjustment requiring constant attention. Price} CHEMISTRY & MANUFACTURES. 


Mi rosa tive. Hl i iae with Wass one-third less than others claiming to be safe. Address 

arine, Locomotive oisting, an ationary. t Ari- 

able or Adjustable Cut-off and Governor. Patented in the WM D ANDREWS & BRO 

cepere eren py iet A M LEA Pots e ia co ee dae pa CON: p. M '$ Every number contains 16 pages, embellished with engra- 
ct,a mpie En e eve ed. opeller, Hois ; 

end btationary Engines, with and without Reversible Motion’ Manufacturers ot vings of Improved Machinery, New Inventions, Tools for the 


now building. All sizes and for all purposes built at short : - Workshop and Farm, and an almost endless variety of in for 
. for Illustrated Circul d Price-List. " 
notice. Send for Ilinstrated Circular and PriceList.  |Pumps, Engines, Boilers, Etc. "E to Mechanics. Inventors, Manufacturers, and 


Or, WM. MASSEY, Bupt., 523 N. Main due Louis 414 WATER ST., NEW YORK. all others who take an interest in the wonderful discoveries 
Hoisting Machinery for every conceivable use. of our time. 
, SAFETY HOISTINQ | 10 v 143m os TERM$.—$2 a year; $1 for six months; Clubs of ten names, 
$ 15. Specimen copies sent free. Address 
Machiner IRST -CLASS TRAVELING SALESMAN |^ been cop 
y. TEM eder pde Mans MK Co. Sides d 
n manuia 

OT p 33 O 0 H ge 8 2 15 O. M 25852 Duk. 3 . und have =e tion: BROWN & ALLEN, Publishers, 

N os road wav. New Tork. . po situation offere E Aa - 189 Broadway, New York. 
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Danks's Puddling Furnace. | because the inventor's rights are contested in Eng- | nace is prepared from the report of the Committee 
PERHAPS no other recent invention has pro- land, is public attention now concentrated upon | of the Iron and Steel Institute of England, who 
Auced so great a sensation in the engineering world | this important improvement. Our illustration, visited the United States to inspect the operation 
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DANKS’S PUDDLINCZFURNACE. 


as Danks's puddling furnace. Not only on account therefore, will be timely and instructive. It gives of these furnaces, and partly from our esteemed 


of the results achieved by it—already noticed in | an excellent representation of the apparatus. cotemporary the Railway Review. 
previous issues of the AMERICAN ARTISAN—but! The following excellent description of this fur- The furnace consists of a horizontal revolving 
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chamber, which chamber intersects the fire-grate 
and an elbow flue leading to the uptake of the 
chimney. The shape of this chamber, when fet- 
tled, partakes of an ellipse. The two ends are 
brought in by means of two cast-iron rings form- 
ing a portion of the outer framework or structure. 
This structure rests by its periphery on four cast- 
fron friction wheels, fixed in framings, and it re- 
volves between the fixed plate or fire-place and the 
elbow-joint above referred to. The furnace is 
driven by a pair of vertical reversible trunk 
engines, the spur-wheel on the crank-shaft being 
geared direct into a toothed wheel forming the 
periphery of the rotary furnace. The rotary por- 
tion referred to is formed of several cast-iron seg- 
ments, which are held together by means of two 
cast-iron rings before named, one at each end slip- 
ping over the ends of the said castings. The 
inner shape of the castings which form the cham- 
ber is a series of dovetails running longitudinally, 
which are for the purpose of mechanically holding 
in the fix or fettling. The fire-grate is similar in 
construction to that of an ordinary furnace, the 
bridge being built in the end of the grate. It is 
provided with a pair of folding doors, which, when 
closed and dabbed with clay, form a closed cham- 
ber. Air is provided by means of a fan or blow- 
er, a portion is taken horizontally above the 
fuel, but the bulk is driven in underneath the 
bars. The elbow-joint above referred to forms 
the flue end of the whole apparatus, and it 
makes a short turn at right angles leading to the 
uptake of the chimney. The object of having 
this elbow connection is to allow of its being read- 
ily removed, in order to get at the interior of the 
revolving chamber. The piece or connection is sus- 
pended to a way above by means of a chain at- 
tached to a pinion, which pinion runs into a rack 
above. A pulley and chain are fixed on the same 
axis as the pinion, and, by means of these, the 
apparatus is removed and replaced at will. The 
two rings forming the ends of the fire-bridge and 
elbow-joint are provided with water pipes cast in 
them, by which means they are kept cool. 

The tools for charging and removing the pro- 
duct consist (1) of a charging-pan of scoop shape 
capable of holding the full charge of pig, together 
with the squeezer slag ; (2) of a fork for removing 
the charge, which is operated—as is also the 
charging-pan— with the aid of a ‘crane; (3) of a 
receiving fork for receiving the ball and convey- 
ing to the squeezer. Of the tools, the squeezer 
by which the ball is manipulated only needs to be 
described. It is known as Winslow’s, and, with 
additions and improvements made by Mr. Danks, 
is especially constructed for a heavy mass such as 
is produced in the rotary furnace. It consists, first, 
of two corrugated rollers of about 4 feet in the bar- 
rel and about 18 inches diameter; are horizontal- 
ly placed, occupying one plane, and the journals 
fixed in strong frames, and are made to move in one 
direction at the rate of about from 15 to 20 revolu- 
tions per minute. Above these rollers is geared a 
large eccentric or cam, the periphery of which 
moves at the same rate of speed as the circumfer- 
ence of the rollers before named. At the side of 
the squeezer frame is a horizontal steam hammer, 
which hammers the end of the bloom up as it is 
being rotated. 

The experiments of the Committee were very 
thorough and satisfactory, and included the pud- 
dling of both English and American iron and 
ores. 

Speaking of this furnace, the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute says :— 

The immense advantages which would result 


from the construction of a machine by which the 
tedious manual operation of the ordinary puddling 
process might be performed mechanically, and 
with greater rapidity, certainty, and regularity in 
quality of the product, have been perceived by 
iron-masters, and several attempts to solve the 
desirable problem have from time to time ap- 
peared; but not until the presentation by Mr. 
Danks of his invention and the announcement of 
its performance, has this great desideratum ap- 
proached a practical realization. 

The report (of the British Committee) is a prac- 
tical acknowledgment of the successful solution 
of the problem of machine puddling, and a con- 
firmation in every essential feature of the invent- 
or’s statements; and as such must be hailed with 
gratification as an assurance that another import- 
ant step in advance has been made in the chief of 
the metallurgic arts. As a practical result, highly 
satisfactory doubtless to the inventor, we learn 
that an agreement has been entered into by Mr. 
Danks and a combination of English iron manu- 
facturers of various districts, whereby the latter 
undertake to have 200 furnaces on his plan erect- 
ed within six months, and as a consideration they 
agree to pay him at that time £50,000. 

As we have above stated, the validity of Mr. 
Danks's claims is disputed in England. Measures 
have been taken on the part of the iron-masters 
who agreed to pay the above royalty, and it may 
prove that this inventor will yet be disappointed 
in his anticipated golden harvest. The result will 
be awaited with intense interest. 


obtain perfect homogeneity in the resulting me- 
tallic articles, so as to avoid sacrifice and lose of 
minute and careful labor on defective castings. 

The Pattern Shop, fitted with lathes, tools, and 
apparatus for the variety of work demanded for 
use in the iron and brass foundries, completes 
what may be termed the preparatory departments, 
after leaving which the articles pass into special 
departments according to the nature of the work, 
to be wrought, manipulated, and fitted up in suit. 
ably finished form. Of these fitting departments 
the chief in importance is that wherein cathedral, 
church, and turret clocks, and patent carillon ma- 
chines, are manufactured. 

The Musical Clock and Astronomical Regulator 
Shop is devoted solely and entirely to the class of 
work which demands the very highest degree of 
mechanical and manual skill and precision ; and 
it presents, therefore, as it were,a concentrated 
essence of all that a clock and a clock factory 
should be. 

We need hardly observe that for astronomical 
purposes a clock of clocks, a perfect paragon, is 
essential; but the subject of astronomical obser- 
vations and calculations may be deemed by the 
many as being too abstruse for general reading. 
We will, therefore, advert to the more mundane 
interest of a good musical clock, the companion- 
able minister to youth and age alike, for use, or- 
nament, and pleasure. Clocks that strike the 
hours and chime the quarters on bells and gongs 
are here made in every kind and variety ; as also 
musical clocks that play any number of tunes on 
any number of bells. The bells cast in brass are 
turned and tuned. 

One of the most remarkable and noteworthy ex- 
amples of a musical clock was being constracted 
at the time of our inspection, and our attention 
was particularly directed to it. It is to be fitted 
for Capt. Hans Busk into an old upright case that 
for 150 years has been a family heirloom. The 
hours will be struck on a large bell; it will also 
chime the quarters on 8 bells, and in addition can 
chime the * Cambridge quarters" on 4 bells— 
either of them at will, by an ingenious mechani- 
cal arrangement. It will also play 70 different 
tunes upon 16 bells, the tune being selected by 
turning a hand on a dial; and by an arrangement 
of small stud to be pushed, the same tune may 
be repeated any number of times. "There will be 
10 barrels, each adapted for 7 tunes, and readily 
substituted one for another. Other musical 
clocks in hand are to be provided also with me- 
chanical movements, dancing figures, soldiers 
marching past to the tunes played on the bells: 
all automatic. 

The machinery in this department is necessarily 
of the most delicate and complicated kind. Pin. 
ion-cutting engines, for cutting the smallest pin- 
ions out of the solid (in lieu of the common drawn 
pinion); engines for cutting the conically spirally 
grooved fusees ; machine for making the cutters for 
the teeth of wheels ; beautifully constructed lathes 
for turning the smallest wheels with rigid and 
minute accuracy; and, last but not least, two 
wheel-cutting and dividing engines, the one for 
cutting the teeth of wheels of gun-metal, brass, 
iron, or steel for large clocks, and the other the 
like for house clocks. Hereby wheels from one. 
eighth of an inch to 12 feet diameter can be cut 
with any required number of teeth. These ma- 
chines were originally made on the premises, and 
improved from time to time, so that they are now the 
most perfect machines of the kind in this country. 
They are beautifully constructed and replete with 
ingenious mechanical devices adapting them for 


British Clock-making. 

WE condense from the Mechanics’ Magazine the 
following description of the large clock manufac- 
turing establishment of Messrs. Gillett & Bland, 
at Croydon, England: 

The primary department of the works is devot- 
ed to the reception and treatment, ab initio, of the 
raw material itself direct from the smelters, such 
as pig-iron of various brands and qualities, and 
ingots of copper and tin; to say nothing of scrap- 
iron, which is not the least important of metallic 
elements. 

In the Jron Foundry, the scrap and pig iron, 
mixed in suitable pr:portions, according to the 
object in view, are reduced and converted by the 
combustion of charcoal], in alternate layers, in a 
cupola or blast furnace, which is cylindrical in 
form, and about six feet in height, terminating 
below inatrough. The blast is supplied through 
a blast-pipe, by the agency of a fan driven by 
steam, and making 2,500 revolutions per minute. 
The molten metal is run into iron pots, lined with 
fireclay, as customary, and poured into the various 
molds and mold-boxes, as formed from the patterns 
supplied to the molders of the various parts des- 
tined for the framework and other cast-iron parts 
of clocks and carillon machines for public and 
private buildings. 

In the Brass and Bell Foundry are performed 
similar operations for melting, mixing, and cast- 
ing the alloys of copper and tin required as brass 
and gun metal for the going parts, and bell-metal 
for the sounding parts, of the clock mechanism. 
Here are three charcoal furnaces of the ordinary 
kind, and varying in size, for the manipulation of 
the component metals, which, when molten to- 
gether in the correct proportions, are cast in a se- 
ries of iron mold-boxes, suitably prepared with 
patterns and sand. 

In casting these different metals and alloys, it 
may be observed that the greatest care and skill 
are requisite to avoid flaws and imperfections, and 
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cutting teeth of all shapes and sizes, at any angle 
or in any position, on wheels of any thickness, 
‘The smoothness and accuracy of the work is such 
that the teeth are never touched after the wheel 
leaves the engine. 

This is one of the most important processes and 
machines in the whole range of clock-making ope- 
rations. The machine itself is constituted of two 
distinct movements; the one, of rotation in a hori- 
zontal plane, is applied to the intermittent revolu- 
tion of the wheel to be cut, and the other, of rota- 
tion in a vertical or variably inclined plane, is 
applied to the cutter. Upon the bed of the engine 
is attached a fixed brass circular plane, upon the 
surface of which are marked a series of rings, 
each divided into definite spaces by holes pierced 
at corresponding regular intervals. By these, the 
wheel to be operated upon can be made to make a 
complete revolution by any desired number of 
intermittent steps, corresponding to the number 
of teeth required to be cut ; it is firmly attached to 

a collar, revolving on the vertical axis of the divid- 
ing plate, and to which is fixed a lever arm with 
index point resting on the brass plate,and capable 
of adjustment at any radial distance from the axis, 
to coincide with any of the concentric annular 
series of holes. As each tooth is cut, the workman 
shifts the wheel round by the interval of one 
space between the holes, the movement being 
arrested by the dropping of the point into the next 
hole; the next tooth is then cut, and so on, until 
the revolution is completed. The frame carrying 
the cutter has three independent motions; it 
slides horizontally along guides regulated by screw 
motion so as to be set at any distance from the 
wheel, according to the diameter of the wheel 
operated upon; its normal position is vertical, but 
it may be inclined forwards at any desired angle 
so as to cut radial teeth on a bevel-wheel of any 
angle; and it may be inclined to the right or to 
the left at any angle, so as to cut teeth not radial, 
but diagonally on the rim of the wheel. The 
steel cutters are of every variety of form, accord- 
ing to the shape and size of the cogs desired, and 
are caused by a band V-pulley to rotate at a very 
high velocity, enabling them to cut through the 
metal of the wheel with marvelous ease and 
rapidity. These machines are triumphs of mechan- 
ical engineering. 

All the processes and departments hitherto 
described refer to the framing and going parts of 
clocks made of metal. House clocks, however, 
require cases of different materials, and hence, 
one department is especially devoted to their man- 
ufacture in plain and fancy kinds, out of orna- 
mental woods of every description suitable to 
varying climates. Here also are made the musical 
barrels for the carillon machines—peculiarly built 
up of hard wood pricked for seven tunes each, 
and studded with from 2,000 to 3,000 brass pins, 
exactly like the barrel of a musical box. The 
pricking of the music thereon is, as may be sup- 
posed, an operation requiring great care and 
nicety, and is the special and sole care of one ope- 
rator. N 

The two large views represent respectively a 
church clock and the patent chiming or carillon 
machine applied in connection therewith. The 
improved construction results in a great diminu- 
tion in size and weight of the whole apparatus, so 
that it is compact, light, and elegant in appear- 
ance, without decrease of power and effect. In 
the clock, the central part is devoted to the going 
mechanism with the pendulum below, and the 
vertical shaft above that works the hands on the 
dials by quadruple bevel-wheels and universal 


joints. The actuating power is, of course, a 
weight. On the right is seen the striking mechan- 
ism for striking the quarters; and on the left the 
like for hours ; these also are actuated by weights. 

Without describing more particularly the tech- 
nical and mechanical details of the movement, we 
shall content ourselves by observing that, in addi- 
tion to the improved arrangements of motive pow- 
er and trains, every first-class clock has a “ gravi- 
ty " escapement in lieu of the“ dead-beat,” and is 
provided with an auxiliary “ remontoir " to main- 
tain the power and keep the works in motion dur- 

ing the operation of winding-up. 

The carillon machinery has undoubtedly been 
brought to a high degree of perfection by this 
firm, and fairly eclipses everything else of the 
kind. The valuable principle of their patented 
invention lies in the separation of what was a 
combined action into two distinct parts. Custom- 
arily,the pins of the barrel effected first the eleva- 
tion and then the blow of the hammer: as ar- 
ranged by Messrs. Gillett & Bland, the work of the 
pins is confined to releasing the detents, and caus- 
ing the hammer to strike the bell ; simultaneously 
throwing forward a spring finger in the path of 
peculiar cam-wheels continuously revolving, which 
thereby immediately elevate the hammer again 
into the striking position. The effectiveness and 
precision of this mechanism must be seen to be ap- 
preciated ; the advantage is in the equalization of 
the strain upon and work of the barrel, and in the 
great reduction in dimensions, weight, material, 
and cost, to say nothing of uniformity of effect 
and faithful rendering of the melody—in itself an 
immense gain. The motive power is obtained by 
weights, and the speed, as in the clocks, is regu- 
lated by revolving vanes, capable of easy and 
instantaneous adjustment. In short, this automa- 
tic musician is the perfection of its kind; and, by 
the addition of a clavecin or keyboard, chiming 
the bells to any tune, improvised or otherwise, is 
brought within the capacity of every one, ladies 
not excepted, who possess the requisite musical 
faculty. 

This machinery is quite a specialty of the firm, 
who have labored long and earnestly to introduce 
and perfect it, and lately improvements have been 
devised whereby much heavier hammers can be 
raised and made to strike more rapidly, so as to 
be heard as far as the quarter chimes of the clock, 
which has never before been accomplished any- 
where. 

In this connection must be mentioned a recent 
invention about to be introduced as a timekeeper 
for practical use, under the title of “the chrono- 
scope.” It may be described as on the simple 
principle of a counting or registering apparatus, 
actuated by clockwork, and indicating, in large 
legible figures, the exact hour and minute 
throughout the twelve hours respectively of day 
and night, from Oh. Om. and Oh. Im., etc., up to 
11h. 59m., etc., so that even “ those who run may 
read." A series of equal-sized wheels is arranged 
side by side, and exposing to view through a slit 
or opening in the case broad rims, on which appro- 
priate numbers are marked ; on the right hand is 
a fixed index, the space indicating the duration of 
one minute; next adjoining is the seconds wheel, 
that has a peculiar intermittent motion, of down- 
ward revolution, within the range shown on the 
fixed index, followed by a sudden and immediate 
retrograde or upward movement, which carries 
the indicator back again to the top of the index. 
Simultaneously therewith the adjoining or minute 
wheel is engaged and carried round one-tenth of a 
whole revolution. When this minute wheel has 


completed one revolution (corresponding to 10 
minutes) it engages in the adjoining wheel to the 
left (which may be called the 10-minute wheel), 
and shifts it round through one-twelfth of a revo- 
lution. Finally, when the 10-minute wheel has 
completed a full revolution, or one hour, it en- 
gages in the hour wheel, causing it to move 
through one-twelfth of its revolution ; and at the 
end of the full revolution of the hour wheel, the 
set of wheels have returned to their original posi- 
tion, indicating Oh. 0m., or 12 o'clock. This meth. 
od of indicating the march of “tempus edax re- 
rum " possesses for certain purposes many and ob- 
vious advantages over the ordinary dial; for rail- 
way stütions and public clocks in particular. 
Children and uneducated persons, generally more 
familiar with plain figures than with the (to them) 
mysterious dial, would be enabled to see the cor- 
rect time at a glance. Moreover, time thus re- 
corded would be legible at far greater distances, 
as individual figures can obviously be made larger 
than is possible proportionately with a clock-face ; 
and the difficulty of distinguishing the hour and 
minute hand disappears. For clocks at harbors, 
seaports, lighthouses, beacons, landmarks, etc., to 
indicate the correct time—which is or may be lon- 
gitude—to mariners, this principle would be ines- 
timable. 

Of the larger class of clocks it would be difficult 
to point out a finer example than the large clock 
at the International Exhibition of 1872, that next 
week,and throughout the season, will keep the 
myriad visitors to the Exposition and gardens au 
courant of fleeting time and pleasure. This clock 
is a masterpiece of workmanship, and well merits 
inspection, as it comprises many novelties. It 
strikes the hours on a bell of 25 cwt., and chimes 
the Westminster quarters on four smaller bells ; 
the time is shown upon two dials, one 6 feet out- 
side, facing the Horticultural Gardens, and the 
other inside, made of stained glass. The hoursare 
struck by two mechanical figures, the full size of 
life, with large hammers, in a much more natural 
way than their congeners in Cheapside, of the 
Gog and Magog clock, made by the same firm. In 
the latter the figures are stationary, the arm being 
the clock hammer. But the figures at the Exhibi- 
tion clock move round from the waist while strik- 
ing, by intricate mechanism in the interior of the 
figure, actuated by the clock movement. The 
clock is inclosed in a glass case, and fixed at the 
southern entrance to the Horticultural Gardens, 
whence also the motions can be seen. The bells 
and figures are fixed above the outside dial facing 
the gardens. A special alarm apparatus is being 
prepared and fitted up for the purpose of giving 
preliminary and final announcements of closing 
time ; and “ ringing the visitors" out—a very use- 
ful, if a noisy, function. 

Of cathedral, church, and turret clocks, Messrs. 
Gillett & Bland have constructed upwards of 400; 
we saw one being packed for India with its bell 
and 4 dials, and another for South America nearly 
ready. 

It may not be generally known that Messrs. 
Gillett & Bland designed and manufactured the 
great clock exhibited by Benson at the Interna 
tional Exhibition, 1862 ; and the same may be said 
of Bennett's Gog and Magog clock in Cheapside. 
Among their numerous other works may also be 
counted the great clock for the Cathedral of Mala- 
ga, Spain; for St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin 
Madresfield Church, for Earl Beauchamp ; Rossie 
Priory Church, for Lord Kinnaird ; Croydon Par- 
ish Church, clock and chimes ; the Boston chimes, 
playing twenty-eight tunes ou forty-four Belgian 
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bells; at Bulstrode, for the Duke of Somerset ; and 
the clock for the new Rochdale Town-hall. This 
clock is one of those most recently executed ; it 
strikes the hours on a 50-cwt. bell, and the West- 
minster quarters on 4 bells. There are 4 dials, 12 
feet in diameter in a square of 16 feet, glazed with 
patent opal glass, and illuminated with gas; these 
are generally considered to surpass in beauty of 
effect even the dials at the Houses of Parliament. 

The clock frame is on an improved horizontal 
plan, and weighs 5 cwt., and is 5 feet 8 inches 
long, 22 inches wide, and 20 inches in height. 
The clock altogether, including hammer tails, etc., 
is 8 feet 3 inches long, 2 feet 8 inches wide, and 4 
feet in height. The motive power is given by 
weights weighing over 20 cwt., suspended from the 
three iron barrels by patent iron wire lines, car- 
ried over pulleys at the top of the tower, and 
which fall a distance of 70 feet. As Mr. Broad- 
bent’s patent is applied to them, should the lines 
break at any time, the fall of the weights is pre- 
vented. 


[June 


weigh at least three tuns. When the immense 
girders of the rolling-mill were cut through, the 
whole structure toppled in a complete wreck. 
Three of the workmen were caught in the débris, 
and received such injuries that it is impossible 
for them to recover. One of them almost made 
his escape when his heel caught, and tbe falling 
timbers pressed him down on a mass of hot iron, 
burning him ina horrible manner. A number of 
others were more or less injured.— Lancaster En- 
qwurer. 


Shad Growing. 

SETH GREEN, the distinguished pisciculturiar, 
in the employ of the State Fish Commissioners, 
has again established himself at Mull's fishing 
grounds, about two miles below Castleton. on the 
west bank of the Hudson River, where he will be 
engaged for the next two months in hatching shad 
for the purpose of re-stocking the river. During 
the past three seasons Mr. Green has hatched on 
an immense number, and the result is becoming 
manifest by the large increase in the number 
caught this season, and the decline in prices. 
Last season Mr. Green hatched out 850000 
young sbad by his peculiar process. The young 
fish were turned loose into the river, and in 
course of time will return fully developed and in 
such numbers as to make them still more plenti. 
ful, and so cheap as to be enjoyed by the poorest. 
Last season, by direction of the Fish Commission. 
ers of California, he transported over ten thousand 
young shad from Mull’s Landing to California, 
and placed them in the Sacramento River, and no 
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HOLLAND & CODY'S SELF-OILER. 


TRE accompanying engraving illustrates & new 
oiler for engines and other machinery, to which 
the manufacturers, Messrs. Holland & Cody, whose 
advertisement will be found on our outside page, 
have given the above title. The simplicity, cheap- 
ness, and effectiveness of this oiler constitute its 
claims to public favor. In these combined fea- 
tures it compares favorably with any oiler we 
have met with. 


The escapement is an ingenious contrivance, 
called “the double three-legged gravity." The 
pendulum is a compensated one, made of drawn 
zinc and iron tubes. It will give some idea of the 
size and power of the clock when we state that 
there has been over 50 cwt. of metal used in the 
manufacture of its various parts, exclusive of pul- 
leys, dials, and bells, and it contains 1,000 separate 
pieces. The carillon machine connected with this 
clock is now fast approaching completion. It will 
play 14 tunes on 18 bells, of which the tenor 
weighs 215 tuns, and is the first made entirely on 
their improved patented principle. Other caril- 
lon machines are being made for Holsworthy 
Church, 8 bells; St. Stephen's, Hampstead, 14 
tunes on 12 bells; and what will probably be the 
finest chimes in the country, at Worcester Cathe- 
dral, to play 28 tunes on 14 bells, the tenor weigh- 
ing 415 tuns. 
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How to fasten Rubber to Wood and Metal. 


As rubber plates and rings are nowadays 
used almost exclusively for making connections 
between steam and other pipes and apparatus, 
much annoyance is often experienced by the im- 
possibility or imperfection of an air-tight connec- 
tion. This is obviated entirely by employing a 
cemeut which fastens alike well to the rubber and 
to the metal or wood. Such cement is prepared by 
a solution of shellac in ammonia. This is best 
made by soaking pulverized gum shellac in ten 
times its weight of strong ammonia, when a slimy 
mass is obtained, which in three to four weeks 
will become liquid without the use of hot water. 
This softens the rubber, and becomes, after volatil- 
ization of the ammonia, hard and impermeable to 


gases and fluids, 
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Burstine lof a Larre Fly-wheel. 


A FEARFUL accident recently occurred at the 
York Iron Furnace, Lancaster, Pa. The immense 
fly-wheel, 20 feet in diameter and weighing about 
20 tuns, burst asunder while running at a speed of 
100 revolutions per minute. Two segments shot 
through the rolling-mill,cutting the heavy tim- 
bers of the building as if they were pipe-stemms, 
passed through the roof, and landed on the track of 
the Northern Central Railway, about 100 yards 
distant, breaking one rail in two places and bend- 
ing others. Three other segments of the wheei 
and a spoke were forced upward, and carried over 
the roof of the puddling furnace, landing in a 
meadow in the rear of the mill. These pieces 


doubt is entertained that in a few years shad will 
be plenty on the Pacific coast. He started with 
about 15,000, and placed a few hundred in each of 
several rivers and lakes that he passed on the way. 
— — 
Straw-board for Car-wheels. 

Mn. W. E. PARTRIDGE, in an article on the sub. 
ject of paper car-wheels, published in the Nation- 
al Car-builder, says the first lot of straw. board 
was offered for sale in New York City in 184. and 
consisted of only one or two tuns. This small lot 
was regarded by the box manufacturers with a 
good deal of indifference, and was bought by Mr. 
Butterfield, of the present firm of Mallory & But, 
terfield, who from the first took a great interest in 
the product. In 1855, so rapidly had the trade 
grown, the paper-box makers no longer made ure 
of what are called band-box boards. The product 
of 1860 was only 8,060 tuns, while daring the past 
year it is estimated at no leas than 18,000 tuns. 
There are now about sixty straw-board mills in 
the country, and in case of a demand the product 
could easily be increased to 30,000 tuns. Aside 
from the uses now made of the materia), includ. 
ing its recent applications to car-wheels, there are 
obviously many other purposes for which it may 
be made available in the range of the mechanic arts. 

The question occurs as to whether we have not 
here a substitute for wood in many kinds of light 
and ornameutal work where strength and durabil- 
ity are requisite? Some well.ascertained facts 
seem to justify an answer in the affirmative. This 
paper-board, when made into a panel, is stronger 
and lighter than wood; it has a perfect surface, 
will not shrink, and is not liable to warp. Door 
made of it will bear a great deal of hard usage 
without showing it. It can be fashioned into any 
required form, and fastened in its place like an or- 
dinary wood molding, and will take paints, oils, 
and varnish in the same way. These are points 
which any car-builder will readily appreciate. The 
writer has seen entire doors, saving the outside 
framing, made from a set of panels which were 
made in a single piece. These panels were an 
inch in thickness, and, by a peculiar arrangement 
of the paper inside, were partially hollow, which 
diminished the weight without impairing their 
strength. It is quite probable that a car-body 
might be lightened twenty-five per cent. by the 
use of this material instead of wood for panels 
doors, and ornamental work. If proper preci 
tions were taken, even the posts and all the fran: 
ing above the truss-plank, except the ribs for the 
roof, could be made of this material. 


The body is of glass, tastily designed, and is 
furnished with a brass cap which screws directly 
on to the glass. 'lothe bottom of the cistern is 
attached a brass tubular stem, into which the oil 
flows through ports communicating with the cen- 
tral longitudinal passage through the stem which 
conveys the oil to the bearing. 

Into the top of this stem screws a rod, which, 
ascending as it is screwed in more or less, regu- 
lates the opening of the ports so that the flow of 
oil can be adjusted with the utmost exactness to 
the requirements of the bearings. 

The upper part of this regulating rod is flat- 
tened, and is easily reached by screwing off a 
cover fitted to the central part of the brass cap, 
through which oil can be supplied to the cistern 
or reservoir, as required. The rod is very easily 
turned by the use of small pliers, and when once 
adjusted needs no further attention. If simplici. 
ty be justly considered a merit in this class of de- 
vices, this certainly possesses it in a marked de- 
gree, and the popularity of the oiler is daily 
demonstrated by large and increasing sales. It is 
one of the cheapest oilers in market. 
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THE PEG SWITCH. 

THE Journal of the Telegraph announces that 
this switch has been adopted as the standard by the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. From the journal 
referred to we condense the following description 
of this switch :— 

The diagram shows the connections of the peg 
switch as adapted to the requirements of a way 
office. It is so simple, and yet so perfect, that 
only a very brief explanation of the reference 
marks upon the diagram will be necessary to a 
full understanding. 

1 represents a vertical metallic bur or strip upon 
the switch, to which is connected a wire running 
into an office, and 2 represents the same wire 
going out. A and A’ and B and B' are metallic 
buttons, to which are connected the iustrument 
wires. All the buttons upon the same horizontal 
line are connected together at the back of the 
switch. 

As shown in the cut, the circuit is " open." To 
it, with instrument in circuit, it would be 
necessary only to insert two metal plugs or pegs; 
one at the orifice at B' and 2, and one at A and 1. 
The course of the current would then be as fol. 
lows :—From the line at 1 through the peg con- 
nection at A to instrument; through instruinent 
to B and B'; through the peg connection there to 
the line at 2, and so out to the main line. Should 
it be desired to 
connect the line 
through, without 
instrument in cir- | 


close 


cuit, the insertion I da 
of pegs in the mE E | 
: . PEN a l 1 i h 

orifices of either E E A Ves ON oy 
A’ or B' would A Seer 
: " 3 ae — m hy i a 
result. — — | 

The same form i Pu 


of switch, with a modification of connections, 
would answer for a terminal office. 

For this, let it be understood that a wire, lead- 
ing from a battery, one pole of which is grounded, 
is taken directly to one side of the instrument; 
through the instrument it goes to A; from A, if a 
peg be inserted in its orifice, it goes to 1 and to 
the main line. 

If, instead of placing the peg at A and 1,it be 
placed at A' and 2, the instrument would be con- 
nected to line 2. 

It will be seen that in the terminal form but 
one line wire is necessary to be on the switch, and 
but one wire to the instrument to form a circuit, 
while in the way form two of each are required. 
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A Colossal Flying Machine, 

Tur scheme for flying, which has thus far baf- 
fied the wits of ingenious men, still haunts the 
brain of Samuel A. King, of Boston, who proposes 
to construct a monster balloon, which in point of 
size shall outstrip anything of its kind ever 
brought into actual use in this country. 

It is very appropriately called the“ Colossus." 
The body of the balloon is a perfect sphere, ex- 
cept that there is the usual elongation on the low- 
er side for the neck. Its circumference is one 
hundred and ninety-one feet, and its capacity is 
nearly one hundred thousand cubic feet. Only in 
the large cities could a sufficient supply of gas be 
found to fill it. Twelve hundred yards of forty- 
inch best Lyman mills cloth, furnished expressly 
for the purpose, were required in its construction, 
and five months have been devoted to the work, 
notwithstanding the fact that sewing-machines 
materially lessened both time and labor. Four 


barrels of oil-varnish, of the kind generally used 
by Mr. King to coat his balloons and to make them 
impervious to the gas, were used to cover the sur- 
face of the “Colossus.” The cloth is in single 
thickness except on the top, where it is double to 
secure greater Strength, and to make the mam. 
moth envelope strong in other parts there are 
twenty-four stays or bands running entirely 
around it. The name is painted upon the side in 
letters seven feet high. Suspended to a network 
of strong cords will be two cars. The upper one 
is intended for scientific observations, and will be 
fitted up with scientific instruments for the accom- 
modation of the observers. The lower car will 
contain the other passengers and the ballast. The 
collapsing cord, which is brought into use only 
when it is desirable to collapse the balloon and 
let out the gas suddenly, as for instance when a 
landing is made in a gale of wind, is sewed intoa 
seam for the distance of seventy-five feet from the 
neck upward. In detaining the balloon upon the 
ground in alighting, three anchors will be used in 
place of one, which would be sufficient in the 
case of balloons of ordinary size. These anchors 
will be arranged in a peculiar manner, and in sev- 
era] particulars Mr. King has introduced improve- 
ments in connection with the balloon. The gas- 
envelope, netting, and basket will weigh fourteen 
hundred or fifteen hundred pounds. Filled with 
hydrogen gas, the Colossus“ would be able to 
carry between six thousand and seven thousand 
pounds into tlie air, and with carbureted hydrogen, 
or the common illuminating gas, which has much 
less buoyancy, fifteen or twenty passengers can be 
taken, together with scientific apparatus, and a 
sufficient quantity of ballast for a long voyage. 
A comparison with the size of some of the other 
balloons frequently used in Boston by Mr. King 
will assist our readers to form a better idea of its 
immensity. While the “ Colossus” has a capacity 
of nearly one hundred thousand cubic feet, the 
* General Grant,” with which Mr. King has made 
many ascensions, here and elsewhere, holds only 
fifteen thousand cubic feet. The “Queen of the 
Air" had a capacity of thirty-three thousand feet, 
the ‘Star-Spangled Banner" fifty thousand feet, 
and the “ Hyperion," which on its first trip carried 
no less than eight persons from Boston a distance 
of seventy-five miles, and on the day following 
made another long voyage, & capacity of sixty- 
five thousand feet. The new monster is a verita- 
ble giant among Mr. King's numerous fainily of 
balloons. 


Marbles. 


Boys, do you know where your marbles are 
made? Possibly you are the happy owners of 
some fine old English marbles, beautifully varie. 
gated, or of some pure white “alleys.” Or you 
may know the pride of ownership in a precious 
*taw" which seems to have some mysterious 
power of ita own. 

Various kinds of patent marbles have been 
manufactured. Many are made of potter's clay, 
glazed, and burned in a furnace; others of marble 
or alabaster. In Saxony, marbles are made bv 
breaking a hard stone into square blocks with 
a hammer. The blocks are then assorted into 
groups of various sizes. About one hundred of 
the blocks are put upon a stone slab, which has 
been cut into concentric grooves. Hunt up the 
meanings of these two words in the dictionary, if 
you do not know them already. Over this slab is 
another of oak, supported by a lever, which is 
turned by the power of the mill, while little 
streams of water are let into the grooves to pre- 
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vent the wood from getting too hot by friction, 
and also help make the marbles round. By this 
process, in about fifteen minutes’ time, they are 
made ready for market. Only ordinary marbles 
are manufactured in this way. A mill containing 
three of these blocks will make 60,000 in a week. 
At other places, many processes are gone through 
with. After they have been “sorted” and worn 
down on grindstones, and scraped, they are com- 
pleted by friction against each other in cylinders 
of hard wood or stone. They are polished by put- 
ting emery into the cylinders. They are colored 
in zinclined vessels and in small quantities, the 
coloring matter being poured upon them from 
time to time. The dust of calcined tin is applied 
togivethem the last polish. Do vou know that 
great quantities of marbles are sent to India and 
China? Most of the beautiful “agates” which 
you boys prize so highly come from a mill at 
Obenstein, on the Nahe, in Germany. Patent mar- 
bles are known by the names Dutchman,“ 
“ Frenchman,” “ Chinaman."— earth and Home. 
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APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 


Dn. G. E. Moore suggests, in the Journal für 
Praktische Chemie, n very ingenious device for de. 
termining specific gravity, which, as it may be 
serviceable to others in similar cases to the one 
which rendered it necessary, is here produced. 
The substance operated upon was the black pre- 
cipitated sulphide of mercury, and as it possesses 


the unpleasant peculiarity of retaining with great 
tenacity a coating of air, a complete mixture with 
water was found to be impossible. The use of the 
air-pump was also attended with difficulty from 
the foaming which ensued. To meet the difficul. 
ty, the device shown in the accompanying engrav- 
ing was contrived. This consists of the ordinary 
specific gravity flusk, a, which is connected with 
the Bunsen pump by means of the bulbed tube, b, 
whose middle part had been widened out into a 
bulb of equal capacity with the flask, the com- 
munications between the bulb tube, which is filled 
to about three-fourths with water, and the flask 
being made air-tight by a moist rubber collar. 
As soon as the manometer of the air-pump indi- 
cates the maximum of rarefaction, the apparatus 
is inclined, whereby the water runs gently from 
the bulb into the flask, penetrating every pore of 
the mass without forming a particle of scum. 


ee MÀM MÀ 


The Celebrated Faber's Pencil Factory 
Destroyed. 

SHORTLY after 2 o'clock A.M. of the 29th ult. a 
fire broke out in the four.story brick building at 
the foot of East Forty-second Street, occupied by 
Eberhard Faber as a lead-pencil factory. The ef- 
forts of the firemen were unavailing to save the 
building, and before the flames could be checked 
the structure was completely destroyed with its 
contents. The flames also extended to several ex- 
tensive piles of cedar logs in the open space sur- 
rounding the factory, and a large number were 
damaged and destroyed. The loss of Mr. Faber is 
estimated at $200,000 on stock, machinery, ete. 
He is insured for $154,000. 
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The building, which was 100 feet square, was 
valued at $50,000; insured for $41,000. 

The factory destroyed was the largest one of its 
kind in the United States, and there were nearly 
300 workmen employed. The men are, of course, 
thrown out of employment for the present. The 
fire is supposed to have been caused by spontane- 
ous combustion among some sawdust which had 
become saturated with oil from the machinery. 

Thus another warning is added to the many on 
record against carelessness in the accumulation of 
rubbish about manufacturing establishments, a 
not only slovenly but a dangerous practice. 


— $ «———— 


LAW CASE. 
Suit in a State Court on a License under 
Sewing-machine Patents. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, SUPREME JU- 
DICIAL COURT, NORTHAMPTON, HAMPSHIRE 
COUNTY, MAY TERM, 1872. 


[Before Judge Ames.) 

The Florence Sewing-machine Company vs. The 
Singer Manufacturing Company, The Wheeler & 
Wilson Manufacturing Company, and the Grover 
d Baker Sewing. machine Company. — The de- 
fendants, known to those familiar with the 
sewing-machine trade as the sewing-machine 
combination,” have for several years been the 
owners of all the more important patents for sew- 
ing-machines, and still own all the patents which 
are indispensable to the manufacture of a practi- 
cal sewing-machine. In the year 1868, they were 
owners of the re-issued patents of A. B. Wilson, 
dated respectively Jan. 22, 1856 and Dec. 9, 1856, 
for what is known in the trade as the “ scratch” 
feed, and the patent of W. P. N. Fitzgerald, as- 
signee of A. B. Wilson, dated Dec. 19, 1854, for 
what is known as the “ fotr-motion ” or “drop” 
feed, which patents have since expired. 

On Feb. 20, 1868, these defendants granted to 
the Florence Sewing-machine Company a license 
to use in the machine made by that company, the 
above and other patents owned by them, at a pat- 
ent rent of five dollars per machine for every 
machine made for use in the United States, and 
two dollars for every machine made for exporta- 
tion ; but a proviso was inserted in the license to 
the effect that no other license for a “ drop-feed 
shuttle sewing-machine ” using two threads should 
be granted by the licensers under the said patents 
at a less patent rent per machine without a cor- 
responding reduction to the Florence Company. 
On Oct. 1 of the same year, the defendants granted 
to the Davis Sewing-machine Company a license to 
make fifty thousand machines of a certain pattern 
for the sum of twenty thousand dollars, being at 
the rate of forty cents per machine. The Davis 
machine is a shuttle machine having a peculiar 
feed motion. Its needle operates like the needle 
of what is called a“ needle feed sewing-machine, 
but it also has what the patentee Job A. Davis 
called in his patent a “helper,” consisting of a 
toothed bar arranged above the cloth plate, and 
operating upon the upper surface of the cloth with 
a feeding action substantially like that of the 
“four motion” or “drop” feed. The plaintiffs 
allege that the Davis machine is a “drop feed 
shuttle machine," and that they are therefore 
entitled to a reduction of their patent rent to 
forty cents per machine, and this suit is brought 
to recover back from the defendants the sum of 
nearly forty thousand dollars, being the difference 
between the amount paid by plaintiffs to the 
defendants at the rates of five dollars and two 
dollars respectively for each machine, and the 
amount which they would have been required to 
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pay, at the rate of forty cents per machine, for 
every machine made from Oct. 1, 1868 up to some 
time in 1869 when the plaintiffs first claimed the 
reduction. 
plaintiffs on Dec. 30, 1869, in the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court of Massachusetts at Boston, to restrain 
the defendants from serving upon plaintiffs the 
notice necessary to terminate the license, and this 
injunction was granted to remain in force until the 
rights of the plaintiffs and defendants could be 
determined by a suit at law. This is the suit now 
reported. 


A suit in equity was commenced by 


The main question at issue in this suit was 
whether the Davis machine was a “ drop-feed " 


machine within the meaning of the terms of the 
above-mentioned proviso of the license from de- 


fendants. The plaintiffs contended that what was 
called in the Davis patent the “helper” was the 
principal feeding device, and that it was essen- 
tially a ''drop.feed," having substantially the 
same parts and the same operation as those de- 
scribed and claimed in the Fitzgerald patent, and 
as the “ feed-motion " or drop feed used in the 
Florence, Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker, 
Wilcox and Gibbs, and other machines in the mar- 
ket, and that the position above or below the cloth 
was immaterial. The defendants contended that 
the needle of the Davis machine was the princi- 
pal if not the only feeding instrument of that 
machine, and tnat, if the * helper" did any of the 
feeding work, it was not a“ drop feed such as 
was understood in the trade by that term at the 
time of the granting of the Florence Sewing-ma- 
chine Company's license. Eighty-two witnesses, 
including Messrs. E. S. Renwick, Harvey Waters, 
J. Boyd Elliot, S. P. Kittle, and Henry T. Brown, 
professional experts, as well as the presidents and 
principal officers of most of the leading sewing- 
machine companies, and many practical sewing- 
machine men, were examined, thirty- five of these 
being called by the plaintiffs, and forty-seven by 
the defendants. The trial lasted from the 20th to 
the 30th of May, the testimony occupying nearly 
eight days. 

The jury found & verdict for the plaintiffa for 
the full amount claimed. 

Counsel for plaintiffs, A. L. Soule, Esq., of 
Springfield, Mass., and Hon. E. R. Hoar, of Boston, 
ex-Attorney-General of the United States. For de- 
fendants, E. Merwin, Esq., and J. G. Abbott, Esq., 
of Boston, and S. J. Gordon, Esq., and George 
Gifford, Esq., of New York. 

DU 
Railroad Torpedoes. 

WILLIAM HUNTINGTON, a contributor to the 
Railroad Gazette, in a recent article speaks of rail- 
road torpedoes as follows :— 

One of the neatest and most effective little ar- 
rangements ever invented for convenience and 
safety in railroad operations is the “torpedo” or 
alarm signals. This little affair consists of a tin box 
about the size and shape of the smallest-sized black- 
ing-boxes. Th: box is filled with an explosive com- 
pound, and two strips of tin are soldered to two 
opposite sides of the box perpendicular to its sides 
or edges, for fastening it to the rail. These boxes 
explode on the principle of the percussion-cap, 
with a loud report. They are in use on some 
roads for night signals and in foggy weather, when 
lights or flags would not be seen in time to pre- 
vent accident, Track-men are provided with these 
torpedoes, and in case of danger they are placed 
on the rail, far enough from the place of danger 
to prevent disaster. Usually three of them are 
placed a few feet apart, to insure their being heard 
by the engineer. They are reliable, and will ex- 
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plode at the touch of the wheel at the slowest 
speed. 

It is said that the Reading Company uses 35,000 
of these torpedoes per annum on the roads which 
it operates. This is a good showing in favor of 
the contrivance, and doubtless many serious acci. 
dents are prevented by their use. They cost but a 
trifle, and, considering the time they have been in 
use (the writer used them 20 years ayo), it is sin. 
gular that they are not more generally used. 

They would be especially valuable at this time 
of the year, when bridges, culverts, and embank. 
ments are suddenly undermined or washed away, 
or rocks and earth are suddenly precipitated upon 
the track by the action of frost and the spring 
rains. 

Every track-man should be provided with the 
torpedoes, and they are equally valuable for train. 
men to use in case of accident, to prevent other 
trains running into the wrecked train, which fre. 
quently happens. Some genius might do a good 
thing by contriving a plan by which a torpedo could 
be placed on the rail at drawbridges and switchesin 
case of misplacement. This could be accomplished 
by attaching suitable mechanism to the draw or 
switch for actuating a wire or rod, the length of 
which should be sufficient to give time to stop 
without danger. When the draw or switch is 
replaced, the torpedo could be removed by the 
reverse action of the mechanism as the draw 
comes back to place. The principal objection to 
contrivances of this kind is that they are easily 
tampered with by evil.disposed persons. This, 
however, should not be regarded asa serious objec- 
tion, for a person bent on the destruction of a 
train will accomplish it in some way or other, and 
this torpedo signal can be so arranged that any 
meddling with it could be detected at once. 

SA E 

Curious Phenomenon of Recurrent Vision. 

IN the course of some experiments with a new 
double-plate Holtz machine, says Prof. Young, of 
Dartmouth College, in the American Journal of 
Science, I have come upon a very curious phenom. 
enon which I do not remember ever to have seen 
noticed. The machine gives easily intense Leyden 
jar sparks from 7 to 9 inches in length, and of 
most dazzling brillian. y. When, in a darkened 
room, the eye is screened from the direct light of 
the spark, the illumination produced is sufficient 
to render everything in the apartment visible; 
and what is remarkable, every conspicuous object 
is seen twice at least, with an interval of a trifle 
less than a quarter of a second—the first time 
vividly, the second time faintly; often is seen a 
third, and sometimes, but only with great difficul. 
ty, seen a fourth time. The appearance is pre 
cisely as if the object had been suddenly illumin- 
ated by a light at first bright, but rapidly fading 
to extinction, and as if, while the illumination 
lasted, the observer were winking as fast ss pos 
sible. 

I see it best by setting up in front of the ma- 
chine, at & distance of 8 or 10 feet, & white screen 
having upon it a black cross with arms about 3 
feet long and 1 foot wide. That the phenomenon 
is really subjective, and not due to a succession of 
sparks, is easily shown by swinging the screen 
from side to side. The black cross, at all periods 
of visibility, occupies the same place and is spptr 
ently stationary. The same is true of a strobo- 
scopic disk in rapid revolution ; it is seen several 
times by each spark, but each time in the sume 
position. There ia no apparent multiplication of 
a moving object of any sort. 

Measuring roughly the interval between the 
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Successive instants of visibility, in my own case 
the mean of twelve experiments gave 0:22 seconds 
as the interval between the first and second seeing 
Of the cross upon the screen; separate results 
varying from 0'17 to 0:30 seconds. Another ob- 
server found a mean interval of 0:24 seconds. 


Whatever the true explanation may turn out to | 


be, the phenomenon at least suggests the idea of a 
reflection of the nervous impulse at the nerve ex- 
tremities, as if intense impressions upon the retina, 
after being the first time propagated to the brain, 
were there reflected, returned to the retina, and 
from the retina traveling again to the brain re- 
newed the sensation. I have ventured to call the 
phenomenon “ recurrent vision.” 

It may be seen with some difficulty, by the help 
of an induction-coil and Leyden jar, or even by 
simply charging a Leyden jar with an old-fash- 
ioned electrical machine, and discharging it in a 
darkened room. The spark must be at least an 
inch in length. 

— — 
Locomotive Report. 


'T HE following figures, communicated to the Rail- 
way Times, show the result of locomotive perform- 
ance on the Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati 
Railway, 397 miles, for the month of March, 1872 :— 


(ALL DIVISIONS.) 


Miles run by passenger trains TOT DAL 53,222 
e e e e 201,846 
m s other „ 67.446 
F ˙² ² mͥuͥ—.˙¹ d m W UU 322.014 
No. of miles run to1 pa of 2 S 23°23 
. AA ³˙A¹¹̃ĩ V 40°52 
(Miles run Wien coal, 158.018.) 
Cost per mile run for repatre Oed dA VERNA REA Rp hs CHORUM 415 
0 1 ETT TT 55 
EF FEE 7˙40 
, n 7˙10 
Total cost per mile run 66664 19°20 
Total pints of engine oil used — Pr — —Ü" 8,027 
" peoundsoOftallowW Z. oes eeooevatosorsesoscPwon 8,693 14 
pounds of waste SET CTO OTT Ee Eee 1,951 
* quarts of oil Nein PEVERE SRO CSTE Ma EATEN 1,928 
tuns of coal W000 2,461 


——— — 
Copper Minine on Lake Superior. 


A CORRESPONDENT, writing over the signature 
of Habitate to the London Mining Journal, 
says the Americans seem to be a very excitable 
set, hence the condition of mining on Lake Supe- 
rior for the past twenty years. There are mines 
here which by a small outlay of capital could be 
brought into a profitable state, paying from 15 to 
30 per cent. profit; but the companies carried on 
their works under such outrageous management, 
putting up piles of useless machinery and build- 
ings, and opening their mines in such a wretched 
way, that they could not possibly make them 
pay. And, notwithstanding the very favorable 
appearance of many of them, the companies seem 
to entertain the idea that they cannot be made to 
pay, judging from their past management. Yet I 
suppose, from the very favorable position of the 
copper market, some of them will be induced 
to make further trials. I should be most happy to 
see an English company take hold here, and see 
what can be done under good, sound management. 
Some time since the Douglass Houghton mining 
property was bought by gentlemen in Chicago, 
who would have gone into mining here in earnest, 
and, doubtless, would have run a railroad through 
the mineral region; but, unfortunately, they were 
put on one of the worst locations for making a 
mine that possibly could be. They put up steam- 
stamps where they had ample water-power, put 
up hoisting engine, etc., and were told they would 
have a paying mine at such a time, and previously 
that so much copper per month would be realized ; 
but the truth of the matter was so different that 


they got quite disgusted, and sold the machinery 
But there are half 
a dozen mines in Ontonagon which with from 
$10,000 to $50,000 more outlay could be brought into 
a sound dividend state, paying 15 to 30 per cent. 


and stamps for a mere trifle. 


profit. 
What “ Habitate ” 


Counties. 
— & — 


Industry at Wilmington, Delaware. 


THIS town is fast becoming celebrated for its 
business enterprise and increasing industries. Re- 
cently, E. C. Stotsenburg & Son, of that city, man- 
ufactured a condenser weighing over 28,000 
pounds, and there can now be seen at the shops of 
E. & A. Betts, also of that city; a bed-plate for one 
of their large planing machines of very nearly the 
Castings of 20,000 pounds and up- 
wards have frequently been made there recently. 
The planer alluded to, when finished and complete, 
will plane fourteen feet wide, ten feet high, and 
eighteen feet long, and will weigh nearly one hun- 
It is being made for the 
Scott Foundry, Reading, Pa., and its first work will 
be on the tight great condensers for the four large 
steamers building by W. Cramp & Sons, of Phila- 
delphia, for the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


same weight. 


dred thousand pounds. 


——»94—— — 
Sawdust Brandy. 


IN the current monthly report of the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, it is announced that there 
is an immense waste of material in our saw-mills, 
where the sawdust is thrown away ; and that it is 
possible to produce from this dust a good quality 
It is suggested that the sawdust of 
pine and of fir timber be mixed, and that a com- 
pound be prepared composed of nine parts of moist 
sawdust, 397 parts of water, and one part of hydro- 
These 
are to be boiled under steam pressure eleven hours, 
when it will be found that nineteen per cent. of 


of brandy. 


chloric acid, making 43:6 parts altogether. 


the mass will be grape sugar. The acid is to be 
neutralized with lime, and the mash supplied with 


tillation of the mash will produce eixty-one quarts 


any smell of turpentine. It is claimed that in all 
will prove even better adapted to the production 
of brandy. 

We should judge that this decoction might 
make a very delightful beverage, fully equal to 
any of the numerous preparations known as 
stomach bitters. 

— 2 — 
The Words we Use. 

IT has been calculated that our language, in- 
cluding the nomenclature of the arts and sciences, 
contains 100,000 words; yet, of this immense num- 
ber, it is surprising how few are in common use. 
To the great majority, even of educated men, 
three-fourths of these words are as unfamiliar as 
Greek or Hebrew. Strike from the lexicon all the 
words that are nearly obsolete—all the words of 
special arts or professions—all the words confined 
in their usage to particular localities—all the 


words which even the educated speaker uses in] Far 


only homeopathic doses — and it is astonishing 
into what a Liliputian volume your Brobdigna- 
gian or Webster or Walker will have sunk. It 
has been calculated that & child uses only about 
one hundred words; and, unless he belongs to the 
educated classes, he will never employ more than 
three or or four hundred. 

A distinguished scholar estimates that, few 


says with regard to Octona- 
gon is also applicable to Houghton and Keweenaw 


yeast. After ninety-six hours’ fermentation, a dis- 
of brandy of fifty per cent. strength, and free of 


probability many other woods than pine and fir 


speakers or writers use as many as ten thousand 
words ; ordinary persons of fair intelligence, not 
over four thousand. Even the great orator who is 
able to bring into the field in the war of words 
half the vast array of light and heavy troops 
which the vocabulary affords, yet contents himself 
with a far less imposing display of verbal force. 
Even all- knowing Milton, whose wealth seems 
amazing, and whom Dr. Johnson charges with 
using “a Babylonian dialect,’ uses only eight 
thousand, and Shakespeare himself, the “ myriad- 
minded,” only fifteen thousand. 


— —ñ——̈T— 2 — 
Fall River a Rival to Lowell. 


THE Commercial Bulletin, Boston, publishes a 
long article upon what Fall River, Mass., is doing, 
which gives an exhibit of the remarkable progress 
of that industrial center. From this article we 
make the following summarized statement :—The 
number of companies engaged in cotton manufac- 
turing, previous to November, 1870, was sixteen, 
employing a capital of $4,500,000, running 525,000 
spindles, 14,200 looms, and furnishing employ- 
ment to over 6,000 operatives. Besides these were 
two print works, four thread manufactories, and a 
woolen mill, which would swell the capital em- 
ployed in the above different branches to nearly 
$5,500,000. Since the period named twenty new 
mills have been projected, some of which have 
gone into operation, and nearly all of which are 
under way. When these are all completed, Fall 
River can boast of thirty-six cotton mills. At 
present there are one hundred and twenty-eight 
cotton mills in the State. 


—— — 
The Workers and the Drones. 


BECAUSE “it is not the active man who employs 
labor, nor the diligent worker in any laudable en- 
terprise, whose interests are antagonistic to those 
of the laborer; but the idler, who consumes ex- 
travagantly and produces nothing," the New York 
Mercantile Journal makes the following proposi- 
tion the fourth article of its epitomized financial 
and commercial platform :—“ We hold that all 
persons whose energies are not employed in pro- 
ducing or facilitating the exchange of commodi- 
ties, or in advancing science, art, or morality, are 
moths in the community. The idler and spend- 
thrift is far less Vona of consideration than the 
hard-working miser.” 

This is what a wise friend of ours has chosen to 
style “ concentrated common sense,” a phrase that 
so exactly expresses our opinion that we will not 
add another word to it. 

— — 


SEWING-MACHINE sales in 1871 


THE SINGER MFG. Co 
Wheeler & Wilson Mfg. 


Grover & Baker B. M. U o. 2 he 50,838 a 


/ a T 39,655 " 
Howe Machine Co. vc 1 tó July D,..... = 34,010 " 
Wilbox d GIDDS B. M. COL e cea lod avATS REA 30.127 e 
Wilson B. ĩ˙—Ü—w˙m K .. 21, 138 + 
American B. H. O. & 8. M. Co. = 20,121 ER 
Original Howe B. M. Q0..,.. caveciéastvsaac „ — 20.051 ne 
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Hold MEUSBLB. M. DO. esso bÉRmpR ada neces’ 9 13,562 p 
cc / ron dbase n 5 11.568 
Domsstie B. VmA 1 " 10,397 e 
Finkle & oe Mig. Ol: PORA e 7,639 * 
IIS NC DL os ener ab po MURAT oe 4,720 T 
Blees S. M. Ge CC s 4,551 * 
Elliptio B. M. ——— ͤ tisse een d 4,555 Ks 
// ¼ — (0 « 2.965 s 
r ²˙ A « 2,056 " 
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To PROTECT WALKS FROM WEEDs.—Take one 
gallon of gas-tar and about half a pound of air-slack- 
ed lime, boil and incorporate them well together. 
and apply the mixture with a common long-handled 
whitewash brush. This will dry in a few hours if 
put boiling hot, and will kill off all young weeds 
and prevent their growth. 
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Manning’s Bolt, Pipe, and Nipple Cutter. | 
Tuts machine supplies a want long felt in the 

manufacture of pipes, bolts, etc., namely, a cheap, | 

convenient, and efficient tool for drilling, cutting 
threads in bolts and piping, tapping nuts, and 
making nipples, for which it is in every respect 
admirably adapted. It is a veritable multum in 
parvo, which will well repay examination by any 
blacksmith, machinist, or pipe-worker who desires 
to invest his money to the best advantage in the 
outfit of his shop. It is also an excellent tool for 
railway repair shops, and will in use justify the 
encomium we have bestowed upon it. It is in- 
tended for use on a bench, where it can either be 
worked by hand or be driven by power. It will 
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cut threads on one-inch pipe, and on one and.a- 
quarter inch bolts, or smaller sizes. It is manu- 
factured in the best manner possible; the parts 
are lined up, and made perfectly true to a tem- 
plute, each piece fitting any machine. All set- 
screws are turned steel, and the jaws TGR | 
malleable iron and steel. Its weight is one hun- | 
dred and forty five pounds. | 

Power may be applied either by the crank, 
which may be attached to the shaft of the pinion, | 
B, or to the spindle, D, Fig. 1. The dotted lines, | 
E, Fig. 2, represent a lever and pawl, which may 
be used when more power is required than can be 
applied by the crank. 

Fig. 1 shows a side view of the machine, as ar- 
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die by the lever, Fig. 4, which has a stud or ful- 
crum at G, which is inserted into holes in the 
bed-plate, H, not shown in the engraving. 

For revolving pipe to cut off nipples, the jaws, 


K K, Fig. 6, are inserted in the spindle-head at I, 


Fig. 7, and are held in place by the screws, M M, 
and clamp the pipe by means of the set-screws, 
LL. The cutter-head, Figs. 7 and 8, may now be 
used in the same manner as on an ordinary lathe. 
It is secured to the bed-plate at any point by the 
binding-screw, N. 

Fig. 3 shows a drill-chuck, which is inserted 
into the hollow spindle at I, Fig. 7. The tail-cen- 
ter, J, is secured on the bed-plate in the same 
manner as the cutter-head, and is used to give the 
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This is regarded as a very generous yield of these 
metals. This mine is of recent discovery, [ti 
known as the Washington Lode. A joint-stock 
company has been lately incorporated in this city 
for the purpose of engaging in the development of 
these valuable mines. Mr. Fisk informs us that 
almost inexhaustible quantities of this same ore, 
with ali the indications of as bounteous a yield of 
the same metals, have been discovered in the vi. 
cinity of Tillamook. 

Captain Corno, of the Mila Bond, has contracted 
to bring over on his return to this city a large 
quantity of this ore. It will be analyzed here, 
and, if attended with satisfactory results, run into 

bars and sent to Europe. All these things demon. 
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CUTTER. 


feed to the piece beingdrilled. This arrangement 
may also be used for centering. 

Fig. 4 shows the lever, which may be used also 
as a wrench ; it is made of malleable iron. 

If preferred, pipes or bolts may be clamped in 
the jaws, Fig. 6, and open or solid dies used in 
the head, A, Figs. 1 and 5. At convenience taps 
are held either in the head, A, or in the jaws, Fig. 
6. This machine was patented April 23, 1872 
Further information may be obtained from the 
manufacturers, W. L. Chase & Co., 93, 95, and 97 
Liberty Street, New York. 


Lead in Oregon. 


THE Portland Oregonian says:—Several speci- | cut. 


| strate the fact that Oregon abounds in all the rich 
mineral stores which are essential in building up 
and developing one of the most promising States 

| in the Union. Capital and men of energy and en- 

_terprise are what is wanted to reveal and turn into 
profitable channels these latent sources of a State's 
permanent wealth. 


LUMBER IN MAINE.—The operations of the 
past winter were more extensive than ever before 
known. The total product of the State, as near 

as can be estimated, of the cut of logs, is 700,000,- 
000 of feet. Of this amount the Kennebec lum- 
bermen have cut 110,000,000 logs, the largest ever 

The Penobscot lumbermen have cut at least 


ranged for cutting a bolt or pipe, which is held mens of lead ore, discovered near the foot of the 225,000,000 feet. Most of the timber product is 
and centered by the jaws in the head, A, Figs. 1 Cascades in Linn County, have been sent to this | spruce. An intelligent lumberman says that with- 
and 5. The cutting-die, shown at F, is revolved city for analysis by J. H. Fisk, assayer. From in five years the supply of pine will be exhaust 
around the bolt or pipe, insuring a uniformly cut him we learn that after testing the ore he founditto ed. In the operations of the past winter at the 
thread, and the strain being steady, there is less contain about 60 per cent. of pure lead, and also a | head waters of the Kennebec there were cut some 
liability of splitting pipe than when the stock and very fair proportion of silver. According to the | 20,000,000 feet of pine, while the Penobscot lum- 
die is used. results of the assay, 2,000 pounds will produce | bermen cut some thirty to forty millions of 
The head, A, is forced up toward the cutting- 1,200 pounds of lead, and average $18 in silver. feet. 
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CANADIAN PATENT LAW AMENDMENT. 

WE learn that there is every probability of the 
passage of the amendment of the patent law of 
Canada, to which we referred on pages 313 and 329 
of the current volume of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
and which provides for the obtaining of patents in 
the Dominion by American citizens residing at 


home. 


parliament become law, as is expected, on or about 
July 1, we shall be ready to make and prosecute 
applications at once, having made very advantage- 
ous arrangements with one of the oldest and most 


reliable Canadian patent agencies. 


— — 4 € —L—„—-— 


SCIENCE AND COMMON SENSE. 


UNDER this heading Hearth and Home narrates 
how some villagers, rejecting the assistance of sci- 
entific engineers in the construction of their wa- 
ter-works, came to grief, which is quite probable, 
and which, according to the journal referred to, 
“shows how much more science is worth than 
common sense when applied to difficult matters 


of engineering.” 

Then it goes on to tell how a break in a dam oc- 
curred which scientific engineers did not know 
how to stop, but which an unscientific “ plain 
man” (are all plain men unscientific?) stopped in 
a short time, showing“ how much more common 
sense is worth than science when applied to diffi- 
cult problems of engineering.” 


Sewing-machiue Litigation 36 362 
ingston to Robert Fulton — 


363 
. 363 


We are informed that there is also a pro- 
bability of the modification of the objectionable 
clause relating to publications, on which we re- 
marked on page 329. Should the bill now before 


Paradoxes are a prominent feature of the Par- 
tonian style of literary performance. 

The fault in the first story is that the supplying 
of a country village is not usually “ a difficult mat- 
ter of engineering," and of the second, that scien- 
tific engineers can generally stop a break in a dam 
as effectually as““ plain men," and are usually 
pretty well stocked with that homely article called 
common sense. "The trouble is that the majority 
of people cannot discriminate between scientific 
and unscientific men who style themselves C.E. 
or M.E.,as the case may be. They suppose that 
these letters appended to a man’s name mean great 
scientific acquirements, and truly they ought to 
have that meaning. 

Unfortunately, however, they are too often the 
assumption of quacks, destitute of either science 
or common sense. On the contrary, many a man 
who writes his name as simple John Smith, or 
Horace Jones, has both in ample quantity to meet 
such an emergency as watering a village or stop- 
ping a hole in a dam. So when“ plain men” like 
Smith or Jones succeed, when Quack C.E. or 
M.E. fails, the indiscriminating cry out, Common 
sense is better than all the science in the world, 
and nold in contempt all the C.Es. and the M.Es. 

The truth is, dear reader, that science includes 
common sense. That is the rock upon which the 
whole superstructure of real knowledge rests, 
whether it be of law or logic, mechanics or medi- 
cine. To acquire knowledge worthy the name, 
one must have common sense. A parrot without 
common sense learns to talk, but not to use lan- 
guage scientifically. 

So we have a great many people who have 
learned the language, and formulated expressions 
of science, but who are no more really scientific 
than the parrot is a rhetorician. 

The remedy for the intrusion of such quacks 


into the ranks of any respectable profession lies 


in the action of the profession itself ; and the fact 
that so many pretenders flourish shows that the 
engineering profession in this country fails to ex- 
ert that unity of action in refusing to recognize 
those who should find no place in it, which, if ex- 
erted, would scon draw a broad line of demarka- 
tion between the qualified and the incompetent. 


WASHING OUT LOCOMOTIVE BOILERS. 
Tuk “ Report of the Committee on Boilers and 
Boiler Materials," on page 17 of Fourth Annual 
Report American Railway M. M. Association, con- 
tains the objections to blowing off boilers, and 
allowing them to cool before washing out. 

As the heat retained in the boiler after blowing 
out bakes or hardens the mud or other deposit, a 
proper method is to blow off steam, and, after the 
pressure is off the boiler, to run in cold water, while 
hot and impure water is run off, thus gradually 
cooling the boiler until it is cold, after which time 
washing out with cold water will not injure it. 
This is the method practiced by Mr. Charles Graham, 
of Kingston, Pa., M.M. of the Lackawanna and 
Bloomsburg R.R. 


To fill the boiler again, he uses a large injector 
attached to the boiler in the pump-house, with a 
pipe running from the injector into the engine- 
house, conveniently placed to attach to the feed- 
pipe of the engine. If the boiler is cold, he begins 
to fill with cold water, and, by graduating the sup- 
ply of steam as the boiler fills, it as gradually 
becomes hot from the vapor. This can readily be 
felt by placing the band on the boiler. In this 
manner he fills the boiler with warm water, and 
gets up steam in a very short time. 

Locomotive boilers are sometimes allowed to 


run too long without being washed out, and gene- 
rally for good reasons, as, for instance, the lack of 
motive power, in which case they cannot be 
spared long enough for this purpose. 

If the injector is large enough, the boiler can be 
washed only with warm water and need not be 
cooled off. Mr, Graham informs us that he has 
got up steam (after filling in this manner) in 18 
minutes, with steam enough to raise the whistle- 
valve in 21 minutes, and the engine could have 
been run out of the engine-house in about half 
an hour after firing up. He thinks an engine can 
be washed out in this way with a delay of not 
more than 3 to 4 hours. 


— 


THE MARCH OF THE MOTHS. 

YEAR by year the ravages of insects seem to in- 
crease. How then? Insects must eat to live, and 
if they live they will eat. The Prairie Farmer 
states that in no former year was there so much 
complaint of damage by insects as last year. 
Thus that journal complains :— 

“The codling moth, canker-worm, and the vari- 
ous curculios in orchards and fruit gardens; the 
Colorado beetle swarming on the potato vines 
everywhere; the chinch-bug in wheat, corn, and 
oat fields; the cicada or seventeen-year locusts, 
here and there in various localities by the million. 
It is getting to be about as much work to fight the 
insect enemies of our fruits and cereals as it is to 
cultivate and harvest them. Weeds, Canada this- 
tles, ox-eye daisies, quack grass, anything in that 
line would be freely exchanged for by our or- 
chardists and farmers, now the unfortunate posses- 
sors of myriads of destructive insects. What is to 
be done? Shall we call upon the entomological 
scientists, or are they unable to go beyond names, 
descriptions, habits, and present remedies? Cur- 
culio catchers, curculio traps, Paris green—the sup- 
ply now almost exhausted—have done good work, 
but yet the hordes march on in their destructive 
invasion! The situation is not far from discourag- 
ing. Oh! forsome modern St. Patrick, with enlarg- 
ed powers, to drive these foes from the country !" 

A St. Patrick would indeed be a boon to our 
Western agriculturists, but it is quite improbable 
that he will arise. The next best thing for those 
suffering from this plague is to study the compen- 
sations of nature. 

“The sun drinks the sea, the earth drinks the 
clouds, the ocean drinks the rivers ; everything in 
heaven and earth drinks, therefore why should 
not I drink ?' This is, we believe, a specimen of 
Oriental logic in defense of dram.drinking. Let 
the inhabitants of the insect-devoured regions 
adopt a similar style of reasoning. “ The plants 
eat the earth, the insects eat the plants, something 
or other lives that will eat the insects, whicb, af- 
ter they are eaten, will trouble us no more." 

To apply this reasoning intelligently to practice 
requires more knowledge than is at present gene- 
rally possessed by the moth-beset farmers. If they 
knew it, there is no science of more importance to 
them than the natural history of insects. To fight 
these minute pests, we must know their habits 
and their natural enemies. We must make the 
latter our allies, and, if we have to pay somethin;: 
for their help, we should remember the laborer is 
worthy of his hire. Many a farmer has be- 
grudged the robins the few cherries for whicii 
their services in destroying insects would have 
been purchased cheaply, and has driven them 
away with hideously contrived combinations of 
old boots, rags, tin scraps, and even the more cruel 
gun, ignorant that these and others of the feath- 
ered race were his best friends, It is the old story. 
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Through ignorance mankind has always persecut- 


ed those benefactors whose good works they could 


not comprehend. 
—— E — — 


THE FILTHY STREETS OF NEW YORK. 


WE cannot recollect a time in the dirty annals 
of neglected street-cleaning when certain quarters 
of this great city were in a more disgusting state 
than at present. As we do not wish to turn the 
stomachs of our rural readers not tortured into 
toleration by familiarity with filth, we will not 
enumerate the noisome smells and their sickening 
sources which reek and rot in all the more crowd- 
ed portions of the city. Broadway is kept tolera- 
bly clean, and so are the other most fashionable 
thoroughfares ; but in many of the alleys and ten- 
ant-house localities, and around Fulton and Wash- 
ington Markets, a concentration of mixed nastiness 
exists, scarcely excelled by what the traveller 
may meet with in the lower quarters of a Chinese 
city. Common denunciation heaps blame upon 
the head of “ Brown," the Street Contractor. 
Controller Green will not pay Brown, whose 
men consequently remain unpaid, for the simple 
reason that Mr. Green is unauthorized to pay. He 
remains unauthorized because it is thought that 
the aforesaid Brown has not made proper use of 
the money already paid him, and that he, by plead- 
ing inability to pay, and encouraging the men to 
clamor against the Controller, is desirous to 
cover his own culpability. 

We have nothing to say in favor of the Street 
Contractor, who, to say the least, knows how to 
make the expenditure of public money accomplish 
as little as any of his predecessors. But the blame 
does not rest altogether with him. The police 
allow the most shameless disregard of city regu- 
lations in regard to the use of the streets. Incum- 
bered sidewalks, carts backed up to the doors of 
buildings, in total disregard of the rights of foot 
passengers, are almost the rule in the busy parts 
of the city. Decayed fruit, offal from the mar. 
kets, ashes, and other detestable rubbish, are 
recklessly dumped into the streets, and in the hot 
sun immediately begin to“ smell to heaven.” All 
these nuisances, and others for which polite names 
do not exist, are committed under the very eyes 
and noses of the guardians of the public peace, 
without apparently attracting the least attention 
from these knights of the club. 

If pestilence visits us this summer, there will be 
no want of preparation for a harvest of death. 
We wish these blue-coats could be rolled in the 
filth which their negligence fosters, and that the 
Btreet contractor might be compelled to clean them 
in person, repeating the dose as often as necessary 
to stimulate their optics and olfactories into the 
proper performance of their duties. 


Ey —— aa 


INCENDIARY MATCHES. 


IT has come to our knowledge that recently, in a 
large retail establishment in this city, a lady had 
her dress set on fire by stepping upon a match and 
thus igniting it. This match was of a kind called 
“parlor matches,” but, there being more than one 
kind of match sold under this name in the market, 
we are unable to say whether the incendiary match 
was in this instance the genuine article ora fraudu- 
lent imitation. 

It occurred with us, the other evening, that, in 
lighting one of these matches, which ignited with an 
explosion almost like that of a percussion-cap, a 
portion of the ignited tip flew off and burned a hole 
in a valuable table-spread. 

Not long since we saw a bundle of papers fired by 
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one of these incendiary matches, the papers having 
been loosely strewn upon the floor, and the match 
having been dropped and stepped upon. 

That none of these accidents resulted in serious 
injury is no argument in favor of the use of explo- 
sive matches. The tips of these matches are 
chiefly composed of chlorate of potash and phos- 
phorus, mixed with something that diminishes the 
force of the explosion of these substanees when 
they unite suddenly under friction. There is often 
a surplus of the material, which, when the match is 
struck, breaks off, as in the case above cited, and 
becomes a flaming spark ready to ignite any very 
combustible thing it may fall into or upon. 

The only thing these matches have to recom- 
mend them is their freedom from disagreeable 
odor. They easily become injured by dampness, 
and then are a source of disappointment and annoy- 
ance. The safest and best match yet used is the 
common sulphur and phosphorus tip match. The 
others are dangerous, and the insurance companies 
should prohibit their use. 


SEWING-MACHINE LITIGATION. 


ON another page of this issue will be found a re- 
port of a suit at Northampton, Mass., by which the 
Florence Sewing-machine Company obtained a ver- 
dict for over $30,000 against the Singer, Wheeler 
& Wilson, and Grover & Baker Companies. We 
learn that other suits are pending between the 
same parties, involving similar points, with claims 
amounting in the aggregate to $150,000. 


LETTER OF CHANCELLOR LIVINGSTON 
TO ROBERT FULTON. 

WE are indebted to William Raxter, M.E., of 
Newark, N. J., for the copy of the letter herewith 
appended. It is from an autograph letter in the 
possession of Barstowe & Pope, Lord’s Court, New 
York City. 

It would seem a proper inference from the letter 
that Mr. Fulton had been advocating a railway 
project with the learned chancellor, whose nume- 
rous objections will amuse the modern reader. The 
breathless speed of four miles an hour with such 
heavy carriages as proposed seems to have dis- 
couraged one so accustomed to the slow progress 
of courts of chancery ; but we cannot add to the in- 
terest of the letter by comment :— 

ALBANY, March 1st, 1811. 
RoBERT FULTON: 

Dear Sir :—I did not till yesterday receive yours 
of February 26. 

I had before read your very ingenious proposition 
as to railway communication. 

I fear, however, on mature reflection, that they 
will be liable to serious objection, and ultimately 
more expensive than a canal. 

They must be double, so as to preventthe danger 
of the two heavy bodies meeting. 

The walls on which they are placed must be at 
least four feet below the surface, and three feet 
above, and must be clamped with iron, and then 
would hardly sustain so heavy a weight as you 
propose to move at the rate of four miles an hour 
on wheels, As to wood, it would not last a week. 
They must be covered with iron, and that, too, very 
strong and thick. 

The means of stopping these heavy carriages 
without a great shock, and of preventing them 
from running on each other, as there will be many 
running on the same road, will be very difficult. 

In case of accidental stops or necessary stops to 
take wood and water, many accidents would occur. 
The carriage of condensing water would be very 
troublesome. 
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Upon the whole, I fear the expense Would be 
much greater than that of canals without being s 
convenient. Yours, 

R. B. LIVINGSTON, 
Chancellor State of New y, ork. 


AN ELECTRIC RAILROAD, 

To New Orleans must be awarded the credit of 
the most striking proposition in railway propul. 
sion, as to New York we give precedence ip nove] 
schemes for railways. In the latter city we have 
railway on pillars, several underground projects, 
a Vanderbilt scheme, and a pneumatic railway, and 
a scheme for an endless traveling sidewalk, Ney 
Orleans has been experimenting with ammonia as 
a motive power, which late advices state hag been 
abandoned by the inventor for compressed air: and 
now follows an account of an electric railway, As 
a hundred miles an hour is the predicted sped 
expected from this remarkable invention, it mar 
be a little interesting to look at what that speed 
involves. First, it involves 03323 revolutions per 
minute for the driving-wheels, supposing them t) 
be 1614 feet in circumference, or over eight revolu. 
tions per second. Then it involves resistance br 
the air of fifty pounds to each square foot of crx. 
section, and as, at one hundred miles per hour, three 
and three-fourths pounds draught is a horse-power it 
would require three and one-third horse-power for 
each square foot of cross-section to overcome the 
resistance of the air alone, amounting, supposing 
the end of this car propelled by lightning to have 
an area of sixty-four square feet, to eight hundred 
and fifty-three and one-third horse. power. 

One hundred miles per hour is one hundred 
and forty-six and two-third feet per second, a veloci. 
ty equal to that acquired in falling three hundred 
and thirty-six and one-ninth feet. 

À hundred miles an hour by an electric engine 
“is good.“ When will newspapers, which should be 
the instructors of the people, cease to be the vehi. 
cles of such arrant nonsense. 


A CURIOUS CLAIM OF COPYRIGHT. 

MR. ARTHUR PARTON, of this city, painted a 
picture some years ago, and sold it toa citizen of 
Connecticut, who sold it to a Boston buyer, from 
whom it was purchased by Prang, the widely 
known publisher and dealer in chromos, who sub. 
sequently had it reproduced in chromo. No re 
striction in regard to future use of the picture 
was made in any of its sales. Now, Mr. Parton 
claims that his painting is, in the purpose and 
meaning of the law, a manuscript, and that, under 
the Act of 1861, giving an author exclusive right 
in his manuscript, and prohibiting its publication 
by any one without the author's consent, he has s 
legal claim to copyright in his picture. 

Parton’s position is plausible, but we think it 
will be difficult for him to maintain it. When an 
author sells his manuscript to a publisher without 
restrictions, the latter justly supposes he has ac- 
quired the right to publish it where and when he 
pleases, and we think any court would decide that 
such act of sale was an implied surrender of the 
author's right to control the publication. A pub. 
lisher does not merely purchase the paper upon 
which a manuscript is written; he pays a price 
for the brainwork of the author, which it is the 
sole purpose of copyright to secure. 

Now, as Mr. Parton puts himself on the same 
plane with an author of a manuscript, we judge his 
chances of bleeding Mr. Prang are small. If be 
paints pictures that are valuable, people will think 
twice before purchasing them ‘iereafter, if to litho- 
graph them leads to liti ration. 
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AMERICAN IMPLEMENTS IN AUSTRALIA. 
Tre market for American agricultural imple- 
ments is extending to Austra'ia. A late Australian 
exchange states that the Chattanooga arrived at 
Melbourne on the 15th of December, a portion of 
her cargo being a collection of thill plows for sur- 
face cultivation, cultivators, and subsoil plows. 
These implements were ordered by the East 
Moreton Agricultural and Horticultural Society. 
The exhibition of this Society was to be held at 
Brisbane, where the implements were to be ex- 
hibited. 'The paper referred to speaks in high 
terms of the implements, and expresses the hope 
that their introduction will assist in removing the 
difficulties arising from scarcity of Jaborers. 

The island—or we should rather say continent 
—of Australia is destined to become a most import- 
ant center of civilization. We predict that at 
some future period, perhaps yet remote, it will be- 
come independent of the mother country as the 
American Colonies did, and in that distant though 
fertile land shall exist a powerful, intelligent, and 
enterprising nation. Climate, natural resources, 
geographical position, all confirm this belief. 

It would not surprise us that ere many years a 
lively and important trade, not only in agricultu- 
ral implements and machinery, but perhaps in 
other kinds of machinery, should grow out of this 
beginning. 

————À io 


STATUE OF SETH BOYDEN. 


Our Newark friends are bestirring themselves 
in the matter of erecting a statue of Seth Boyden, 
to whose inventive genius the present prosperity 
of that thriving town is largely due. Our memo- 
ries of this remarkable man are confined to his 
senile years, the weight of which he bore with 
the placidity of a philosopher and a Christian. It 
was a treat to converse with a man go ripe in ex- 
perience, and so clear in the expression of his 
thoughts. Seth Boyden died & poor man in all 
except the respect of his fellow-men, and the re- 
wards that follow a life well spent. One of these 
rewards is the proposed monument to his memory, 
and the citizens of Newark should see that it is 
erected. 


— — 


SELF-OPENING AND CLOSING HAT CH- 
WAYS FOR ELEVATORS. 

ACCIDENTS are constantly occurring from unpro- 
tected hatchways. We are cognizant of no less 
than three such accidents which occurred in this 
city during the month of May. Two of these resulted 
in loss of life, and the third in very serious injuries. 

Not only is life endangered by the risk of falling 
through open hatchways, but also from the risk of 
being crushed by heavy bodies dropped through 
carelessness or breakage. We have, therefore, been 
much interested in inspecting the operation of au- 
tomatically opening and closing hatchways in ope- 
ration at Mr. Claflin’s large wholesale store, corner 
of Church and Worth Streets, in this city. 

This hatchway has been recently patented through 
the“ American Artisan Patent Agency“ by Mr. J. 
W. Osgood, of this city, and is now manufactured 
by Messrs. Osgood & Storer, 346 and 348 Broadway, 
New York. It is so constructed that the motion of 
the elevator carriage up or down opens the hatch. 
way to permit the passage of the platform and its 
load, closing the hatchways immediately after its 
passage. 

The precise means by which this is done cannot 
well be indicated without engravings, but they are 
extremely simple, and we see nothing about any of 
the parts which is not likely to be durable. 

This invention is an absolute safeguard against 


any accident from the falling of persons or goods, 
and will well repay examination on the part of 
those who use or contemplate using elevators in 


their buildings. 
d 


EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS, 

THE publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, to 
secure the aid of their subscribers in extending 
the circulation. of this useful journal, offer the 
following EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS: 

To every subscriber whose name appears in our 
subscription books, and who sends us a new name, 
with our regular subscription price inclosed, and 
twelve cents in postage stamps, we will mail free, 
and post-paid, one copy of Brown's FIVE HUNDRED 
AND SEVEN MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and illustrated with 507 engrav- 
ings. The retail price of this book, post-paid, is 
$112. A more liberal premium was never offered. 
This work has received the highest encomiums 
from the press, and during the short time since its 
first appearance has reached its ninth edition. A 
father wishing to place a work in the hands of his 
son that shall thoroughly initiate him into the 
mysteries of the elements of machinery, can find 
no work that will take the place of this able trea- 
tise. Each movement is illustrated by a clear en- 
graving, accompanied with descriptive text, and it is 
by far the most complete collection of mechanical 
movements ever published. To the inventor it is 
an invaluable aid, and will save weeks of study 
and much needless expense in the search for what 
has already been discovered. We will also send, 
post-paid, to any one who remits us $4 12, two 
copies of the AMERICAN ARTISAN and one copy 
(post-paid) of the above-named work. To any one 
who sends us two subscriptions, with $4, we will 
mail a copy of the AMERICAN ARTISAN free for 
one year from date of receipt of remittance. 

For more complete description of Brown's FIVE 
HUNDRED AND SEVEN MECHANICAL, MOVEMENTS, 
and opinions of the press, see our advertising 
columns. 


Prof. Morse's Will. 
THE will of the late Prof. Morse has been ad- 
mitted to probate. With the exception of specific 


Jegacies, his whole property is held in trust for 


the use of his wife, and will be divided at her 
death among seven children. The following leg. 
acies and bequests will be paid from the residuary 
fund: -Home of the Friendless, Poughkeepsie, 
$3,000; Nassau Hall, Princeton, to found two 
scholarships, to be named Finley and Breese re- 
spectively, $2,000 ; Union Theological Seminary, 
Hampden Sidney, Va., $1,000; Old Ladies' Home, 
Poughkeepsie, $1,000; National Academy of De- 
sign, New York, for “ procuring a suitable medal 
for the encouragement of art,” $1,000; American 
Geographical Society, a medal for the encourage- 
ment of geographical research, $1,000; New York 
City University Scholarship Medal, $1,000. The 
cross of the Knight Commander of tlie Order of 
the Dannebroge, conferred upon him by the King 
of Denmark, is to be returned to the Chancellor of 
the Order at Copenhagen. 
— 2 . — 
Test of Life-boats. 

A PARTY of U. S. officials made a test of life- 
boats at the life-saving station between Neversink 
and Seabright, on Monday, May 27th. The weath- 
er, though squally, was not of the right kind for 
piling up great foam-crested ridges of surf, and 
the waves were accordingly somewhat too tran- 
quil for a good test of the relative merits of the 
contestants. Refore they were launched, how- 
ever, the mortar was fired with the line, and sent 


it to a distance of 210 yards with a charge of only 
three ounces of powder. Two rockets were then 
fired, one the Lilliendahl, which has a complicated 
tripod arrangement, and is fired by a cap and trig- 
ger,and the Edge, which is fired off a common 
rocket crotch. Both sent the line about the same 
distance, 280 yards, but it is noticeable that the 
former had a charge of a pound and a half of pow- 
der, and the latter of four pounds of rocket com- 
position. When these fireworks had been let off, 
and the ladies present had been sufficiently terri- 
fied by the bad behavior of the rockets, which 
were slightly eccentric in their course, the com. 
mittee were ready to see the boats. The three 
wooden ones were all drawn up in a line, their 
prows in the water,and the crews with their hands 
on the gunwales, waiting for the word. When it 
came, they pushed off vigorously, jumped in, and 
rowed away as if fora wager, the bows of every 
one lifting beautifully over the surf. There was 
but little sea, and, if the life-saving institutions 
had no fiercer waves, no grander winds to contend 
with, then the boat from Squam, the Sparkling 
Sea, from Deal, and the Wrecking Company's 
boat, manned by Joe West, would be amply suffi- 
cient. Buton this rude coast, where every mile 
has its memories of cruel wrecks, of men frozen to 
death in the icy riggings, of vessels hoisted right 
upon the Jawns of country residences by the stu- 
pendous compact of the sea and air, something is 
wanted of sterner stuff. The iron life-boats were 
two—the automatic patented by Beaupre, built in 
Boston, and the Rescue, built by the Government 
on the lines furnished by Lieut. Stodder. By the 
common judgment of the seafaring men on the 
beach, the Beaupre boat was utterly unfit for the 
sea in her model, and her self-righting and self- 
bailing apparatus were unfit also for furious 
waves, being evidently constructed by some one 
who knew very little of the mad waters that range 
along our Atlantic coast. The Stodder boat was 
excellent in every respect, furnished with abso- 
lutely perfect self-righting air chambers, and in 
her contrivance for self-ballasting; but with a 
bailing apparatus that is capable of great im- 
provement. She is furnished with reversing row- 
locks, a great convenience, and her lines are mod- 
elled upon the Greenlander’s kyack. Being made 
very heavy below the water-line and light above, 
with abundant facilities for altering and control- 
ling her weight, she is correct in principle. Being 
2,000 pounds in weight, she is much too heavy; 
but a lighter boat exactly like her, and as strong, 
can be built on the same lines and with the same 
combinations. Even with her present imperfec- 
tions, she is by far the best life-boat afloat. The 


Committee reserved their decision. 
— — 5$  4—-—— 
AWFULLY EXPLOSIVE.—Mr. James Bruce writes, 


says the Mechanics’ Magazine, “ that, if the white 
strong heat of a galvanic battery be applied ‘sud- 
denly ’ to two ounces of wood ashes, or to three of 
coal ashes, the explosive force will be terrible be- 
yond measure; but far more awful with * cala. 
mine’ per se, or in the following admixture :—Pit- 
coal ashes, 3 parts; wood ashes, 2 parts; manga- 
nese, 6 parts; calamine, 3 parts; fluate of lime, 1 
part; mix well. 
————9-» 9 ————— 
NEW AMERICAN PATENTS. 
UNDER this head we shall give a weekly sum- 


mary of the moreimportant American and English 
Patents. 


LUBRICATOR FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—P. Held, Aurora, Ind. 
—May?1.—This is a compound of fine sperm ofl, crude pe- 
troleuin oil, spirits of tarpentine, and oil of wintergreen, pre- 
pared in a peculiar manner, and for the purpose indicated in 
the title. 
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TREATMENT OF PHOSPHATES FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 
FEETILIZERS.—N. A. Pratt, Charleston, 8.C., and G.T. Lewis, 
Philudelphia, Pa.— May ?1.— This treatment consists, first, in 
grinding together crude phosphatic material, acid, and water, 
to obtain crude phosphoric acid, or phosphate of lime and 
other bases. The product is then pressed in bags to obtain the 
phosphoric extract. The phosphoric extract is then ground 
with lime, magnesia, or cther base, in thelr salts, to obtain an 
artificial phesphate of lime or other phosphate. An adapta- 
tion of burrstones or other mill to grinding in acid and water 
any other material which requires to be thus ground and 
mixed, as a combined grinding and mixing machine, forms 
the subject of the fourth claim. 


PRESERVING IRON.— W. H. Sterling, New York City.—May 
21.—In this invention parafline, either separate or in combina- 
tion with any non-oxyd!zing or non-oxydizable substance or 
substances, is subjected to heat, and applied to the iron under 
pressure, which is claimed, during the expansion of the iron 
by heat, to suturate the metal with the protecting substance 
or compound. 


HypvratLic Beton.—J. Drevet, Paris, France. - 21.— 
This new bydraulic béton is called by its inventor béton fran- 
çuis. It consists of sand, silex, earth or river mud, sea salt, 
and hydraulic cement, put together in specified proportions 
und by a pecullar method of preparation. 


Use OF CASEINE FOR MAKING PRINTKR's BLocks.—T. J. 
Denne, Mile End, London, assignor of one-half his right to A. 
Hentschel, Islington, England.—Way 21.—An admixture con- 
sisting chiefly of cascine and China-clay for the preparation of 
a printing block in intaglio or relief, directly from the nega- 
tive, constitutes the tirst clafin, Four other claims c mprise 
the use of cascine and lampblack for the preparation of an 
artificial negative on paper; the preparation of paper by a 
composition composed of caselne, soap, and bichromate of 
potassa, by which drawings may be transferred to a litho- 
graphic stone or to a zinc surface; the preparation of a zinc 
RUurtce by the use of cagcine, soup, and lampblack:; and the 
preparation of woed surfaces by the use of caseline, zinc- 
white, or white-lead, with the addition of chloride of 
ammonia. 


FLEXIBLE LIP-FORMED VALYE.—E. Field, Middlesex Coun- 
ty, Kngland.—Jfey 21.—This is a valve for air-pumps, which 
consists of a flexible ring. having an annular seat at ita outer 
edge, and a series of annular flexible lips arranged in pairs 
one above the other, each pair being in contuct at the outer 
edges. 

WATER TUYERE FOR Foragrs.—J. Frearson, Birmingham. 
England.— Mey 21.— This is a combination of a water cistern 
with a water tuyere without the intervention of separate 
water-pipes for hot-blast. The alr-chumber or air-pipes are 
situated over or under the forge or furnace fire for hot-blast. 
and the bottom part of the water tuyere is supplied with a 
movable nose part for hot or cold blast. 


VLOOD-FENCE.—W. R. McFarland, Paris, Tenn.—May 21.— 
In this Invention a water-gap is provided with a roller or 
drum mounted in a sliding gate, 80 that both gate and drum 
shall rise and fall with the water while the drum is rotated by 
the current to feed drift and other impediment through the 
gap. 


FORMING STAMPED ARTICLES OF SHEET ZINC.—A. T. Per- 
kins, usgr. of one-half of his right to N. Waterman, Toledo, 
Ohio.— May 21 —This invention consists In a process of temper- 
ing and stamping sheet metal, by heating the metal in oil or 
Other suitable liquidfas a preliminary to stamping. 


IMPROVEMENT IN CARTRIDGES.—J. W. Cochran, New York 
Ci. y.—.May 38.—'T hiis invention consists in a cartridge which 
has for its component parts a shell, its charge, the ball, 
and a lubricating wad-cleaner arranged between the charge 
and ball, und composed or an clustic material or body charged 
with plumbago or lubricating material in a pulverulent 
state, whereby said wad-cleaner not only operates during its 
expulsion with the ball to clean out the bore of the gun, but 
also to lubricate and 80 facilitate the discharge of a succeed. 
ing ball, or, in other words, to keep the bore of the barrel in 
both a clean and slippery condition. This double function of 
the rod, whereby it acts both as a cleaner and lubricator, is 
ci ected In part by the yielding or elastic character of its 
body, and in part by the plumbago or other lubricating pow- 
der with which said body is charged, and which, unlike grease, 
has no corroding or injurious effect upon tlie ball or metallic 
shell of the cartridge. 


MECHANICAL MOvEMENT.—H. H. Baker, Newmarket, N. J.— 
May 28.— This Invention, which may be used for operating n 
drill and for various other purposes, consists tn a novel com- 
bination of detalls and construction of parts, whereby a re- 
volving driving-shaft is made to communicate rotary motion 
to a secondary shaft, in varied positions of the latter, both 
around the axis of the driving-shalt and at different auglen 
varying from an obtuse to an acute angle relatively to the 
driving-shaft. 


DEVICE FOR LOCKING NUTs.—P. L. Gibbs, Dunleith, Ill.— May 
28.—This Invention is eepeciallv designed for locking the nuts 
of railway flsh.Joints. It consists in the combination with the 
fish-plates or other plates used to form the Joint, and the nuts 
of the bolts securing the plates, of malleable washers, which 
have ribs formed on their outer faces to fit grooves In the in- 
ner faces of the nuts, 80 that when their edges are tumped into 
n groove in tne plates the washers are locked both with the 
plates and with the nuts, and the latter prevented from turning 
and working loose. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN SNAP-HOOKS.—A. A. Hotchkiss, Sharon’ 
Conn.— Jay 28.— This Invention relates to that class of snap, 
hooks in which the spring tongue i8 passed through the loops 
and bent over the back of the hook, and secured by a collar. 
This part of the invention c nsists in horns formed on t! e col- 
lar which secures the spring tongue in place, whereby said 
collaris clinched to the loop of the hook. Also, In guards 
formed on it, whereby the epring tongue is Insured against 
lateral movement. 


COMBINED CHAMBER-PAIL AND NIGHT-8TOOL.—S, Smith, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.— Muy 28.—This invention consists in a conr 
bined chamber-pail and night-stool, composed of a body hav- 
ing & contracted opening at its top formed by an internal 
flange which serves us a seat, a detachable lid to said opening, 
and a separate mouth or spout covered by an independent 
hinged lid, the whole forming a new article of manufacture 
which posseases many advantages in the double use for which 
the utenell fs designed, 


LETTER-SHKET BLANK.—A. C. Fletcher, New York City.— 
May 28.—This invention is intended fur use under the peuny 
postal law, and it consists in a peculiar conformation of the 
sheet, Which is to be folded by two transverse creases, the 
lower fold of which is cut away or punctured at ita two ends, 
80 that when the upper told, which is gummed at its two cor- 
ners, is turned down, it is made to adhere to the lower told, 
and, threugh the punctures therein, to the back or central 
portion of the folding sheet, so that whilst it would be ditt- 
cult to decipher any writing on the inside, the sealed sheet 
could be bowed sutticiently at either end to expose any addi- 
tional matter illegally inclosed. 
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UFFICIAL LIST OF PATENTS 


ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES 
PATENT OFFICE 
For the Week ending May 28, 1872, 


AND BACH BEARING THAT DATE 


(Reported officially for the American Artisan.) 


PATENT CLAImMs, DRAWINGS, AND SPECIFIOATIONS.— He 
are prepared to furnish, by return mail, a copy of the 
claims of any existing petent, for Fs cents. 

We also furnish a printed copy of the whole specification of any 
patent issued since November 20. 1866, for - $1 25 

We will alsosupply a sketch of tke parts cluimed in any patent, 
2r à full copy of the drawing thereof, at charges varying 
from FI upwards. 


ADVICE TO INVENTORS AND PATENTSHES. 


We will prompliy send, gratis, our recently putlished pam 
plilet, eutided IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR [NVENT- 
ORR AND PaTENTEES,” containing details of the pro- 
ceedings necessary to be taken by inventors desirous of ob- 
taining Letrers-Patentin the United States, Also, Ineiruc- 
tions to Patentees concerning Re-iseues, Ertensions, In- 
fringemente, Foretcn Patents, etc. 


Address BROWN & ALLEN, dSoliciter& of American and 
Foreign Patents, 189 Broadway, New York. 
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127.186. —SwiNGING DRAWER FOR SEWING-MACHINE TaBLE8.— 
W. II. Aldrich, Philadelphia, Pa. 


127,1387.—AIR-RNGINE.--W. Alworth, Scranton, Pa. 


121.138.— EI KWATORH.— I. Atwood, ager. to G. W. Brown and 
I. 5. Atwood, New York City. Ante- dated May 11, 1572. 

121.1279.—H vDpRAULIC ErLkvATOBR.—C. W. Baldwin, asgr. to C. 
Whittier and H. H. MeBurney, Boston, Mass. 

123,110.--HoT-AIR FURNACK.—.J. R. Baker, Chicago, III. 


121,141.—CoMPOUND FOR DXSTROYING INSECTS.—J. G. Barker, 
Watertown, Muss. 


127,142. —M ACHINX FOR PLANING THR FackTS OF POLYGONAL 
BARS, NUTS, ETC.— W. F. Batho, Birmingham, England, asgr. 
to W. Sellers & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


127,143. -TRACTION ENGINR.—W. C. Bibb, Madison, Ga. 


121,144 —Gas-RETORT AND APPARATUS FOR CHARGIAG.—La F. 
Blair, Painesville, Ohio. 


127,145.—SEWING-MACHINK.~-E. Bouscay, Jr., Norwalk, Ohio. 


127,116.—MAcHINE FOR UPSRTTING Rops.—G. G. Burgess. Raw- 
sonville. Ohio. Ante-dated Muy 11, 1872. 


127.117.—SLIDIJ a HINGE FOR SAFE-LOORS.—W. H. 
Brooklyn. N. Y 

127,148.—THILL-COUPLING.—C. C. Caner,!asgr. of one-half his 
right to F. X. Dawson, Pataskala, Ohio. 


127,149.—TABLE AND DRAWING-BOARD COMBINED.—C. W. Clift, 
Mystic Bridge, Conn. 


127,150.— T RANSPLANTER.—H. C. Cook, Brenham, Tex. 

127,151.—BLOW-PIPE.—J. Cooke, New York City. 

12;,152.—Bk p-BoTTOM.—W. Cook, New York City. 
May 10, 1572. 

127,153.—SrRaM PUMPING-ENGINE -G. H. Deane and C. P. 
Deane, Springneld, Mass. Aute-duted Muy 24, 1872. 


127,154, -RECIPROCATING ENGINX.—G. H. Deane and C. P. 
Deane, Springtleld, Mass. 

121,155.— BOBBIN- WIN DER.—Jd. L. Demarest, asgr. to himself and 
T. W. Smith, Elmira, N. Y. 

127,156.— APPARATUS FOR FORCING BEER FROM BARRE I. 8.— J. 
Devlin, Brookivu, X. Y. 

127.157. —A TTACHM KENT FOR SEWING-MACHINX8.—G. E. Dolton, 
Monee, Ill. Ante-duted May 15, 1872. 

127,158.—IIEUVNMINGd AND BINDING ATTACHMENT FOR SEWING- 
MACHINKS.--G. E. Dolton. Monee, III. Ante-dated May 18, 
1332. 

123,150.-- SPIN DLE FOR SPINNING MACHINES.—G. Draper, Hope- 
dale, Muss. 


Butler, 


Ante-dated 


| June 5, 1872 


121,160.—C A R-8PRING.—H. N. Eggleston, asgr. to himself and 
C. French, Seymour, Conn. 

127,161.—LU BRiCATOR.—F. Ficht, Marinette, Wis. Antedate 
Muy 11, 1572. 

121,1162.—GA8 APPARATUS FOR MELTING BNOW AND lez oç 
SIDEWALKS, ETC.--J. Folkmann and F. Kölgen, Vienna, Aus 
tro-Hungariun Empire. 


121.163.—CAR-AXLK. Box.—C. A. Haskins, asgr. of one-third of 
his right to E. Smith, Chicago, III. 


127,161.—PNKUMATIC BRAKE AND CAE-sTA RTR R.— C. A. Hax 
kins, asgr. of one-third of his right to E. Smith, Chicago, Ii. 

127,165.— BURGLAR-ALARM APPARATUS FOR PORTABLE SIDI 
Ere.—S. J. Hoffman, Mobile, Ala. ' 

127,166.— GUARD FOR NURSERY DOORS OR WINDOWSE.—A. Eoy. 
ard, Milford, Mass. 

12,163. —AXLE FOR VEHICLES.—AÀ. Y. Hubbell, New York Cuy. 
Ante-dated May 11, 1532. 

121,198. — EXTENSION TAnLE.--F. Huber, Franklin, Ind. 

34163.—ToRsION SPRINGS FOR VEHICLX8.—J. Kieser, Ney 
York City. 

127,120. —K N1IFR-SHARPENER.—T. K. Knapp, Dansville, N. Y, 

127 ,171.—BED-s0FA.—F. Krater. Pittsburg, Pa. 

121,113.—C1GA &. — T. W. Kreitz. Quincy, III. 

127.173. Pv MP.— R. M. „ Toledo, Ohio, asgr. to Smith 4 
Lafflerty. Three Rivers, Mich. 

127,174.— W HIRLIGIG.—W. H. Lansing, Troy, N. Y. 

127,155.—A PPARATUS FOR GENERATING OZONE.—O. Loew, Nex 
york City. 

127,176.—GuaAB FOR EXTBACTING WELL-TOOLS.—J. H. Luther, 
Petroleum Center, Pa. 


127,177.—SWIVEL FOR ROCK AND WELL BORING MACHINEs,-J, 
H. Luther, Petroleum Center, Pa. 


127,178. -COLLAY8ING CORE-BARREL.— R. Lye, Pittsburg, Pa. 

127,179.—BaNvo.—E. B. Mansfield, Boston, Mass. Ante-dated 
May 22, 1572. 

12;,.150.CMANUFACTURR OF ICE AND ItKFRIGERATING Mi. 
CHINES.—S. B. Martin and J. M. Beath, San Francisco, Cal. 

127,18). CHARvY ESTER-RAKE.—L. Miller, Akron, Ohio. 

127,182.—Sa w-Too'ru SwAGE.—W. P. Miller, New York City. 

127,183.—Bv TTON.—H. J. Monks, Boston, Mass. 
127,184.—DRIP-PAN FOR REFRIGERATOES.—D. Mulcahy, Boston, 
Mass. 

127,155. —A NNUNCIATOR.—S$. F. Nichols, Trappe, Md. 

125,1*6.—ltAILWA Y-CAR Bopy.—R. L. Oinensctter, Philadelphia. 
Pa. 

27,187.—KNIFR FOR UNCAPPING THE CELLS OF HOXEY-CoxB:. 
—H. O. Peabooy, Boston, Mass. 

127,188.—-CAR-COUPLISG.— W. W. Pitman, Freehold, N. J. 

127.189. MoTIVE-PUWER.—B. J. Sage, New Orleans, La. Aute 
aated May 17, 1872. 

127,190. CONCRETE PAVEMENT.—C. Scriber, Washington, D. C. 

127,191. —-COPPER-LINED CYLINDER FOR HYDRAULIC PREsSES.— 
C. Sellers, asyr. to W. Sellers & Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 

127,192.—MODE OF TRANSMITTING ROTARY MOTION aND PRE 
VENTING RKACTION.—C. Sellers, asgr. to W. Sellere & Co, 
Philauciphia, Pa. 

121,193. —Canceled. 

127,194.—Canceled. 

127,195. —-METAL-TURNING LATHRE.—W. Sellers, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

12 .196.— DEVICE FOR CHANGING ROTARY INTO RECIPROCAL 
MuTION.—D. Shively, Bayard, Ohio. 

21,197.— VACUUM-8TILL, ETC.—C. G. C. Simpson, Montreal, Can: 
ada. 

127,198. —SaAFRTY-VALVE FOR BOILERS.—R. P. Etante, sagr. 10 
himself and J. T. Staats, New York City. Ante-dateu May 
14, 1812. 

127,199.—CA RbDING MACHINE.—L. St. George, North Bellingham. 
Muss. 

127,200. —RKGISTERING CHECK-BOX FOR RAILROAD CONDU.- 
TORS.—J. S. Stridlron, Detroit, Mich. 

127.201. —WIRE-STRE'TCHKRE,—C. H. Strowger, Webster, N. Y. 

121,302. P REKCII-LOADING ORDNANCE,—N. Thompson, Brouk- 
lyn, N. X. Ante-uat: d May 20, 1872. 

127.203. FURN ACE GRATE.— C. Van Wag enen, New York ch; 

127. 01. WA RING MACUINRk.— G. 8. Walker and F. F. Ads ius. 
Erie, Pa. ; said Walker asgr. to said Adams. 

127,205.— AUTOMATIC. Orl-cUP.—.J. II. Wilkinson, asgr. to R 
Haworth, South New Market, N. H. 

127, 206.—CLoruks-DUIEKR.—G. L. Woods, Manchester, N. H. 

121.201. POCREKT- CIS ORS. -A. J. Young, Dover, N. H. 

127,208. — CoMPOSI TOR'S ARM-REST.—C. L. Alexander, Washing 
ton, D. C. 

127, 09.— BoRING-TOOL.—F. B. Allen, New York City. 

127.210.—PROTRACTOB AND PARALLEL RULRES.— W. L. Apthorp, 
‘Tallahassee, Fla. 

127,211.—MACHINE Fon TURNING CARRIAGX-AXLXs.—J. C. 
Arani, asgr. OL one-half of his right to R. S. Williams, cordo 
va, III. 

127,212, —8TALK-HOLDER.—G. H. Aylworth, Brighton, lll. 

1213,213.— YP HILL-COUPLING.—W. Bailey, Utica, N. Y. 

121.211.—HoPPKR. FOR BLAST FURXACES.—D. Bauman, Parry 
ville, Pa. 


127,215.—CHEMICAL COMPOUND FOR DESTROYING NICOTINE IN 
‘Tonacco.—s. O. Bentley, asgr. to himself and d. C. keii, 
Canton, Ohio. 

127.216.-OPERATING WINDOW-BHUTTERS.—H. Besse. Delaware, 
Ohio. 

127,217.—STOVE-PIPE SHKLF.—J. H. Betts, New Canaan, Conn. 

127,2!8.—FISHING-SRInk FLOAT.—T. Brown, Weclileet, anc T. 
Jarvis, Jun., Boston, Muss. 
121,219.—M KCHAN1CAL MOVEMENT,—A. C. Burner. Green Banh. 
W.Va. Ante-dated May 11, 1872. 
127,220.-Mow1NG MacHiNE.—J. Clarridge, Mount Sterling. 
Ohio. 

127,221.—FOLDING-CHAIR.—}. C. Compton, Clarksville, segr. lo 
himself and B. Pickel, Trenton, N. J. 

127,222.—CA BRIAGK-AXLE.—A. B. Crandall, Sumner, Ill. 

V BTORX-COUNTER.—J. H. Davis, Danville. 

y. 

127,224.—COTTON-SEED CLEAN R.— W. H. Delsmare, Deptford, 
Engiund. " 

121,275.— SCROLL-8A WING MACHINE.—W. H. Doane, a3gr. tov: 
A. Fay & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

127,226. —PAPER-CUTTING MacHinx.—T. B. Dooley, lo 
ask. 

127,227. Nene FOR MAKING Wing Tress W. C. Edge, 
Newark, N. J. 
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12,.2928.—BRD*TRAD-FASTENING.—J. W. Elstun, Indianapolis, 


Ind. 
127 .£2229.—PRUNIXNG-KNIFRK.—J. Fasig, West Salem, Ohio. 
Beda Us DANT CuUuIMNKY-CLRANRE.—H. Fellows, Bloominyton, 


127.231.—S8TRRROSCOPR.—W. B. Glover, Boston, Mass. 


127. 232.—CLOTHEB-RACK. -G. W. Godfrey and E. J. Godfrey, 


Leslie, Mich. 
13$3,253,—CAR-hRAXKK.— S. E. Harrison, New Haven, Conn. 
121,274.—MaAcnixN e Fou POLISIING HRELS OF BOOTS AND SHORS. 
— C. H. Helms, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
12% ,235.—FonwiNG BINDER, FIL. KR. A ND WRAPPER FOR CIGARS. 
— R. W. Heywood, Baltimore, Md. Ante-dated May 11, 1572. 


12*.,236.—BARRRL-ROLLRKR.—S. G. Hill, Muscatine, Iowa. 


127.231.— BOILERR-TUBR SCRAPER.—J. Hobday, Jun,, Aneonla. 


Conn. 
AAT eee NENG FOR JKWKLRY-BOXkS -H. Hoefer, Brook- 
3n. 
127.239.—GRADING PLow.—4A. P. Hopkins, Bentley ville, Pa. 


27. 


1 *3310.—PITMAN CONNECTION FOR HARVESTERS.—H. Howe, 


Houston, Minn. 
127 .241.—SCROLL-8A WING MACHINE.--S. Ide, Medina, N. Y. 
127.2942.—BREAD-SLICING MACHINE.—A. Iske and J. O. Stein- 
heiser, Lancaster, Pa. 


127 .243.— AERATED WATER-FOUNTAIN.—/4. C. Johnson. Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


12% .244.—SEWING-MACHINE CovErs.—Dorcas C. Junett, angr. to 
herself and H. G. Swart, Troy, N. Y. 


127 ,.245.—Gas MacCHINR.—J. Kaufmann. Jackson, Miss. 
12745 .246,.— WitTP.—A., B. Klersted, New Haven, Conn. 
124.2471.—SA8H-hALANCR.—W. II. King. Newark, N. . 
127,2413.—8A8H-HOLDKR.—W. H. King, Newark, N. J. 
127 ,249.—COFFEE-GRINDER.—C. Krutz, Adrian, Mich. 


127 ,250.—AMMONIACAL GAS-ENGINE.—W. H. Laubach, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


127,251.—CaR-COUPLING.—C. Layton, Matawan, N. J. 


127.252.—HARVESTKR.—C. Lidren, asgr. to himself and R. 
Jackson, Lafayette, Ind. 


127 ,253.—STRAM-COOKING APPARATURA.— J. A. Little. Carters- 
burg, Ind. 


127.354 —PrsTON-ROD Packine.—J. W. Lynch. Richmond, Va. 
127,255.— BDS TRZAD-FARTENING.— L. May. Columbus, Ga. 

127. 256.—-GRAIN-DRIER.— F. II. C. Mey. Buffalo, N. Y. 
127.257.—DIE-CWTTRR STOCK.—H. C. Meyer, Flushing. N. T. 
127. 258.—GRAIN-BEKPARATOR.— D. Y. Milligan, Shelbyville, III. 


127. 259.—-TESTINO BURNING-FLUIDS.—P. Millapaugh, aggr. to 
Flora T. Millspaugh, Kent, Conn. 


127 ,260.—ORE-CRUSHKE.—G. Mitchell, Philadelphia, Pa. 
127 ,261.—WIND-WHEREL.—N. P. Mix, Columbus, Ohio. 


127,262, —APPARATUS8 FOR HEATING BY HOT WATER.—G. Nixon, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


127,263.—W AsHING MAChINE.—. J. P. Packer, Flemington, Pa. 


127.261. MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL STONR.—J. E. Park, 
I&utherford County, Tenn. 


121.265.—FIREPLACE OR FRANKLIN STovR.—J. Peckover, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


127 ,266.—TrivetT.—J. Peckover, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


127 ,267.—FULLING MILL.—8. M. Pike, asgr. to himself and W. 
Walton, Providence, R. I. 


127.268.—BuTTLE-HOLDER.—W. O. Pond, Mobile, Ala. 

121,269. DENTAL DRILL.—W. M. Reynolds, New York City. 

127,°070.— ELECTRICAL WOOD-DIVIDER.—G. Robinson, New York 
City. 

127, 271.— BU TTER-WORKER.—J. Romans, Homeviile, Pa. 


127.272.—S RING FOR VeEHICLES.—C. W. Saladee, St. Catha- 
rinc’s, Canada, 


127,213. — HANDLE-FASTENING 
Schwerin, Newark, N. J. 


127,274.—CURTAIN-FIXTURR.—F. B. Scott, Lancaster, N. Y. 


127.:75. -SADDLE-GLIP FOR CARHIAGES.—F. Seward, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. : 


1. 276.—-Cou IN ED COTTON PRRSGS. GIN, AND HORSE-POWER.— 
J. M. Shaw, Sen., Water Valley, Miss. 


1755,51.—HosE-CART.—W. E. Shaw and C. A. Ashley. Stockton, 
Cal. 


131,258. —Bgn-BOTTOM.—H. T. Smith, Washington, D. C. 
127, 279.—PRUNING-SHRARS.—G. D. Spielman, Lancaster, Ohio. 


127.280.—FASTENING FOR RETORT-LID.—G. Stancliff, New York 
City. 


127,281.—Bre-nive.—J. B. Stannton, Eliicottville, N. Y. 
1253282. —" gN CE.— C. H. Strowger, Webster, N. Y. 


121.2853. —M kDICAL COMPOUND OR LINIMENT.—W.H. Wagoner, 
Hurd Post Otlice, Pa. 


121.234. —Pv MP.—C. Wilson, Bridgeport, Conn. 
127,285.—Canceled. 


127.286.~LATHEK FOR TURNING IRREGULAR FonRMS.—E. K. Wis- 
eil, Warren, Ohio. 


127,287.—T UCRK- MARK KR FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—FE. S. Yentzer, 
Chicago, III. 


127,288.—M ANUFACTURRE OF HoEs,—W. Acheson and W. H. Rid- 
ley, Pittshury, Pa. 


121,229, —MopE OF CONSTRUCTING BvirpiNGS.—C. M. Amsden, 
Wooster, Ohio. Ante-dated May 14, 1872. 


121390.—W A8HING MacitNk.—L. B. Anderson, Hewlett’s, Pa. 

121291. —Ex TEN8ION TABRLR.—J. J. Arnaud, Boston, Mass. 

127,202.—SA 8H-DALANCR.—4A. C. Arnold and O. G. Hauschildt. 
Norwalk, Conn. 

1513299. —C vt, TIv A TOR.—R. H. Avery, Galesburg, 
dated May 17, 1872. 

125294.—MECHANICAL MovXMENT.—H. H. Baker, New Market, 


N. J. 
127,295.—Horse HAY-RAK R. N. M. Barnes, Tiffin, Ohio. 
127,296. -HURB-BORING MACHINR.— A. Bascom, Seneca, Mich. 


197,297.—FLy-TRap.—V. D. Beach, Battle Creek, Mich. Ante- 
dated May 13, 1872. 


127,298.—-WASHING MACHINE.—W. B. H. Beach, Naples, N. Y. 


177,299.—REVOLVING TABLK.—J. H. Beem and A. O. Morgan, 
Roseville, Ohio. 


127.900.— W HEEL FOR VRIHICLES.—AÀ. L. Blackman, Cross Plains, 
Tenn. s 


127, 301.—M ACHINE FOR BRUSHING CLOTHES.—W. M. Blume, 
New York City. 


12;,302.—TA BLE-8LIDE.—W. J. Boda, Dayton, Ohio. 
121,308.—CA RPET-STRETCHER.—E. W. Bullard, Barre, Mass. 


175;,304.—WooD PaAvRMERNT.—J. J. Burrows, asgr. to himself 
and J. W. Fitzhugh, Washington, D. C. 


FOR TRAVELING-BAGS. — M. 


Ill. Ante. 


127.305.— GOVERNOR FOR STRAM-ENGINER8.—J. S. Camac. Shiek- 


shinny, Pa.. asgr. of one-third of his right to 8. A. Terry, 
Wathington, D. C. 


127,306.—H ka TING-STOVE.—G. Candee. Berena, Ky., asgr. of onc- 
half his right to C. L. Tambling, Oberlin, Ohio. 


12;.301.— WATER-CLOSET.—W.8. Carr, New York City. 


127,308.— METALLIC CARTRIDGE.—J. W. Cochran, New York 
City. Ante-dated May 14, 1872. 


12:304. ARTIFICIAL STONE.—H. A. Cooke, Full Hiver, Maer. 
121,510, —ZINC-BOA RD FOR BTOY RRB. — W. S. Cottrell, Chicago, III. 


7311. —Door-sPRING .I. J. Cowell, „gr. to J. U. White, 
Newark, X. J. Ante-dated May 11. 1872. 


127.312 — BED S THREAD. -H. B. Coyle, Philadelphia, Pa. 


127,313.— Lv nRICATING AXLK-NUT.—D. Dalzell, South Eyre- 
mont, Mars. 


123,314.— Dv ILDERS' JacK.—J. F. Darley, Nebraska City, Neb. 


12;.315.--SAFRT Y-RTOP FOR STEAM-ENGINER.—W. H. Darling, 
ENT. to h msc]t and J. B. Sharp, New York City. 


127.315. —P RoCRs& AND APPARATUS FOR REMOVING TIN FROM 
Tin ScRAP.—C. A. Seely. York, N. Y. 

127,3:6.—D LUN D-SLAT ADJURTRR.—W. B. Sloan. Hamburg, Iowa. 

121,571.—Tov-REVOLVER AND FI3E-CRACKER HOLDER.—A. M. 
Smith, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

21,5313. — CO ED CHAMBRR-PAIL AND NIGHT-STOO 1..- B. 
Smith, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


121.519. —EGG-cARRIYnR.--S. H. Smith. aggr. of one-half his right 
to W. II. Wilber, North Adams, Mich. 


12;,530. —W AGON-BRAKE.—D. T. Snelbaker, asgr. to himse rand 
M. T. Delorac, Cincinnatl, Ohio. 


133.7531, -GAS-RKTORT.—T. G. Springer, Fayette City, Pa. 
121,753.— AUTOMATIC STEAM-TRAP.—.J. K. Stay man, Carlisle, Lu. 


121.333. -- PIA NO-FORTR.—C. F. T. Steinway, asgr. to himself, A. 
Steinway, and W. Steinway, New York City 


127,331. —PTANO-FORTR.—C. F. T. Steinway, asgr. to himself. A. 
Steinway, and W. Steinway. New York City. 


127.385.—. JOINT FOR RAILWAY RAII.s.— J. W. Stell, Gonz les, 


1 


127,316.—PRINTING-PRKESS.—F. O. Degener. Brooklyn. N. Y. Tex. 
127,317.—THILL-COUPLING.—J. Devereaux and R. II. Davis, M.D., | 127.356. BREECH-LOADING  FIREARM.—J. F. Thomas, Ilion, 
Jackson, Mich. N.Y. 


23,5813.—SA W-FRAMR.—S. P. Tift, Groton, Conn. 


121,333. —O Y8TER-CAN.—J. A. Tillery, aggr. to himself and S. A. 
Ewalt, Baltimore, Md. 


121,539. CAN AL- LOOK. I. Townsend, Capeville, Va. 


12:.390.—F1RE-XNTINGUIRHING  ENGINK.—J. D Van 
Louisville, Ky. 

21,59.—CAT-AXLE LUBRICATOR.—R. Vose and J. M. Evans, 
New York City. 

121.392. —PRA-NUT THRASHER AND SEPARATOR.—J. H. Walker. 
Walker’s Landing, Tenn. 

127,393.—FURNACE FOR BURNING SAWMILL AND OTHER REFUSE 
—P. walker, Muskegon, Mich. 

127.591.—STKAM-ROILER.—O. Wehcakey, Providence, aagr. of. 
one-half his right to B. F. Arnold, Westerly, R. I. 


121,395.—A PPAR ATUS FOR THR MANUFACTURE OF WHITR-LRAD. 
—C. L. Wheeler, Pittsburg, Pa. 


127,296.— Woon-RENDING MACHINE.—J. 
Trowbridge, Detroit, Mich. 


127,397.—DRRDGING MACHINE.—N. A. Williams, Warwick, kt. I. 
127.398.— MOLDE 88’ FLagkK.—S. Williamson, Cincinnati, Olio. 
121,599. —Co'TrTON-PLANTER.—J. Wood, Wedowee, Ala. 
127, 400.—COTTON-8ERD PLANTRR.—W. R. Wright, asslznor of 
dated May 25, 1872. two-thirds of his right to C. E. Malone and K. G. Willingham, 
127,832.—AIR-RBRAKR FOR RAILWAY-CARS.—C. Fogelberg, Bos- |. Allendale, B. C. 

ton, Mass. 127.401. —"ROPELLING. CANAL-BOAT.—C. H. Jenner, Brockport, 
125,333.—GoN a- BELL.—H. A. Foss, New Britain, Conn. n. 
127,331, —8SiPitoN.—J. W. Fox, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
127,335.—SAWDUST-FREDER FOR FURNACES,—M. Garland, asgr. 

to Garland, Ingram & Co., West Eau Claire, Wis. 


EDUC DECIR FOR LOCKING NuTSs.—P. L. Gibbs, Dunleith, 
H. 


127, 318.— I. ou FOR WRAVING SLAT-BLINDS.—Jd. L. Devol, Par- 
kersbur;, W. Va. 


121,319.— Toort, FOR CUTTING S8PLINT8.—J. L. Devol, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 


121,320.—Lock&k-NvT.—J. Dinamore, Dinsmore, Pa. 


127,331.—Hot-AIR FURNACE.—C. M. Drennan, Boston, asgr. to 
himself and F. Alger, Natick, Mass. 


127,822.—PUMPING ENGINR.—E. D. Eames and F. W. Eames, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Ante-dated May 20, 1872. 


Hie eNO AZINE FOR FIRRARMS.--W. II. Elliot, New York 
ity. 
127,324. -HARVESTER.— J. H. Elward, Polo, III. 


12;.325.— WARSHDOARD.—J. Epeneter and B. Grahl, Council! 
Blutfa, Towa. 


127,526.—-SawinG MaCHi NR.—T. R. Fagan, Mendon, Ohio. 
127,327.—BustLe.—T. F. Fessenden, Providence, R. I. 


127,328.—LUBRICATING OIL.—H. Fink and Catharine Fink, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


131,329.— Gas-BURNER.—F. A. Fisher, Cranford, N. J. 


Mio Entree SHEKT-BLANK.—A. C. Fletcher, New York 
ity. 


127,331. —S A FETY-MASK.—D. W. Flora, Newaygo, Mich. 


Dyne, 
1 


L. Whipple and E. 


Ante- 


RE-ISSUES. 


4,913.—8TRAM CoTTON-PREs8,—A. Baldwin, asgr. to the Com 
pressing Company, New ,York City. Patent No. 103,128, dat- 
ed May 11, 1870. 

4,914.—.JoOURNATL-DEARING.—S, Croll, aggr. of two-thirds inter. 
est to R. T. Barrett and E. T. Plush, Philadelphia, Pa. Pat- 
ent No. 124,485, dated March 12, 1872. 


1,915.—F RUIT AND VEGRTARLE CRUSHER.—R. Daniels, Wood- 
stock, Vt. Patent No. 119,915, dated February 21, 1871. 


4,916.—CoLrLAR.—Harriet G. Emery and Margaret C. Fuller. 
Boston, Mass. Patent No. 105,442, dated July 19, 1870. 


4,917.—Pirpe-ronas -H. Herbert, Cincinnati, Ohio. Patent No. 
453.196. dat -d December 20, 1864. 


4,918.—S TO v R-PIPE DRUM.—B. J. Hobson, Covington, Ky., angr. 
of oue-half interest to W. H. Richardson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Patent No. 119,009, dated October 3, 1871. 


4,9919.—MAcHINR FOR BENDING FIFTH WHRRL8.—C. Rieser. 
asyr. to E. Ames, Baltimore, Md. Patent No. 32,947, dated 
July 30, 1561. 

1,920. —8TRERATING TANNED LRATHER.—RB. H. Lightfoot, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Patent No. 40,669, dated Nov. 17, 1863. 


4,|1.—SPKEDRR FOR 8PINNING AND TWISTING ROVING.—T 
Mayor, asgr., by mesne-assigoments, to himself and G. Chat 
terton, Providence, R. I. Patent No. 92,859, dated July 20. 
1869. 

4.922 —RAILROAD-CAR HEATER.—H. R. Robbins. 
Md. Patent No. 114,349, dated May 2, 1871. 


4,923.—RUFFLER FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—C. Scharfe. asgr. to 
W. G. Wilson, Cleveland, Ohio. Patent No. 89,035, dated 
April 20, 1869. 


4,921.— A PPARATUR FOR APPLYING CHALK TO LOCOMOTIVR- 


127,537.—MACHINE FOR PRRPARING WOOD FOR PULP.—A. K. 
Gilmore, Hast Turcer, asgr. to himself, S. R. Jackson, Bruns- 
wick, and S. A. Perkins, Topsham, Maine. 


127,533. —PA RLOR-BED.—H. Goodrich, Stoneham, Mass. 
127,339. CSAF ET Y-POCKKT.—L. Goodyear, Trumansburg, N. Y. 


125.3410. —wING-COMPRESSION BASIN-COCK.—W. Gordon, asgr. 


of two-thirds of his right to A. McCambridge and T. Kenne- 
dy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


127.341. —BA8SIN-FAUCRT.—W. Gordon, asgr. to himself, T. Ken- 
nedy, and A. McCambridge, Philadelphia, Pa. 


127.342.—Box-OPENRR.—J. W. Hankenson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
123,343. CLASTING-R N EE.—C. H. Haskell, Lynn, Maas. 


121,314.7MACHINK FOR GRINDING AND POLISHING GLASS.—A, 
Hathaway, Lennox, Mass. 


127,45.—POTATO-DIGGER.—A. Heulings, Philadelphia, Pa. 


12/,515.—CoM niN ZD BaG-NOLDER AND TRUCK.—J. Hewitt, Alba- 
ny. N. Y. Ante-dated May 22. 1872. 


121,341.—S NAP-HOOR.—AÀ. A. Hotchkiss, Sharon, Conn. 


127,313.—P HoTOGRAPIHIC EMROSSING APPARATUS.—H. Holt, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

127,319. —TUCR-MARKER FOR SEWING-MACHINRS.—J. S. Hugg, 
Camden, N. J. 

127.3950. MAN UFACTURE OF ACIDS AND PAINTS FROM THE MA- 
TERIALS USRED TO PURIFY Gas.-—.J. Hughes, Stapleton, asgr. 
to himself and J. C. Thompson, New Brighton, N. Y. 


127,351.—MOLDER’S GATE OR Sprur.—J. M. Killin, Pittsburg, 


Baltimore 
, 


Pa. . Sehner, asgr. n himself, J. H. Seymour. and A. 

i. Appleman, own, Md. Patent No. 124,165, d: D. 
131,552.— A RDOMINAL SUPPORTRE.—A. T. Kirk, Chicago, III. 27. ae ST HBReEStOw n, MO AVENE OU saute ED 
127.353 —MANUFACTURE OF PREKSSED-WOOD AKTICLES.—O. 


4,925.—PLow.—G. W. Thompson, aser. of two-thirds interest 
to N. Hawk and J. W. Atwood, Manchester, Ohio. Patent 
No. 110,692, dated Jan. 3, 1871. 


1.936.—8wiNG-BRIDGE.—G. R. Winkler, aegr. to B. Berndt and 
Martha Winkler, Willismsport, Pa. Patent No. 85,115, dated 
Jun. 19, 1869. 


Knipfer, àusgr. to C. spooner, Bridgeport, Conn. 


121.854.— MACHINE FOR PICKING CURLED HAIR, ETC.—L. F. 
Lannay and J. Webb, Baltimore County, Md. 


125,355. PE ACII-STONER.—J. S. Lester, asgr. to himself and J. 
B. Willson, Atlanta, Ga. 


121,356.— A'TOMIZRR.—H. D. Lock wood, Charlestown, Mass. 


127,357. -NiP"PLK. FOR NURSING-ROTTLRS.—H. D. Lockwood, 
Charlestown, Muss, 


127,558.— RLOWER.— W. Moore and W. Pruett, Kokoma, Ind.; 
Said Pruett asyr. to J. Chandler. 


127,359.—NuT-Lock.—A. Morley, New Troy, Mich. 


127,360.— MACHINE FOR MAKING TOOTH-PICKB.—8. Noble and J. 
P. Cooley, Granville, Mass. 


DESIGNS. 


876.—TARLE-SPoons.—B. D. Beiderhase, New York City. 
SV—PICTURR-FRAMK8.—J. J. Gray, Boston. Mars. 


878 to 5,880.—CARPRT-PATTRRN.— A. Heald, aggr. to MeCal- 
lum, Crease & Sloan, Philadelphia, Pa. 


5,881.—FLOOR-CLOTH PATTERN.—A. Heald, sagr. to McCallum, 
Crease & Sloan, Fhiladelplia, Pa. 


5,882.—8TOV K-FEONT.—G. Smith and H. Brown, aggrs. to C. No- 
ble & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


5 
5 
5 


127,961.—APPAsRATUs FOR CLEANING RAILWAY TRACKS —J. 
Paradis, naur, to himself. W. II. Drew, and Sarah Parker, 
Brooklyn, N. X.. Ante-dated May 14, 1872. 


127,362.—STKAM-BOILER FEEDER.—B8. J. 
N.Y. Ante-dated May 14, 1872. 
1%7,363.—MALLET.—A. Partridge, Medway, Mase. 


127.36 .—8S Urea PUMP FOR LiqviD FrREIGHT.—S. F. Paullin, 
Baltimore, Md. 


127.365.— F1RK- KR IN DLER.— B. Pickering, Dayton, Ohio. 


121,556, —CA RBURRTKR.—C. H. Pierson, Plainfield. N. J., asgr. of 
one-half of his right to E. B. Denny, New York City. 


127.367.-EXTRNSION WINDOW-CORNICR.—A. Pohl (Anna G. 
Pohl. adininistratrix), Brooklyn, N. Y. 


121.364. —Mo Ti VK. Powsxr. -W. S. Reeder, asgr. to himself and 
P. P. Child. St. Lonis, Mo. 


127,569.--ELECTRO-MAGNETIC MoTOR.—W. H. Richardson, asgr. 
of one-half of hie right to H. C. Haskell, Albany, N. Y. 


121,3:0.—CoMnBINKD HAKR AND TRDDEKRn.— R. H. Russell. Lima, 
aggre. to J. G. Scott, Thornbury, Pa. 


127. 371.— PLEASURE VRHIOLK.—C. W. Saladee, St. Catharine's, 
Canada. 
|] 


121,312. —PLOo w.—A. Sanborn, St. Johnsbury. Vt. 
127,313.84 WING MACHINE.—C. L. Schulz. Baltimore, Md. 
131,534.—8A WING MaAcrirNR, —C. L. Schulz, Baltimore, Ma. 


Parker, Hochester, 


EXTENSIONS. 


20,249. CMACHINKRY FOR HULLING AND THRASHING CLOVER.— 
J.C. Birdsell, May 18. IS55 ; re-issned April 8, 1862. No. 1.299. 


20.267.—THICK Woven Fanrios.—d. Gujer, May 18,1858. (Bar- 
bara Gujcr, administratrix.) 


W,313.—DEVICR ATTACHKD TO HAN PD-SAWGS FOR SQUARING AN. 
MARKING.—H. Smith, assignor to H. Disaton, May 18, 185,8. 


20.306. —M ACHIN E FOR AFFIXING POBST-OFFICR STAMPS TO LET- 
TERS.—G. K. Snow, May 8, 1553: re-issued to L. Hoe & Co.. 
assignees, August 20, 1867. No. 2.737. 

20.277. MACHINES FOR GRINDING AND SIZING PAPRR-PULP.— 
J. Jordan, Jr., and T. Eustice, May 18, 1555 ; re-issued Decem- 


ber 1. 1560, to J. Jordan, Jr., II. Keney, aud Grant, Warren & 
Co. No. 1,088. 


TRADE-MARKS. 


S33.— CARD-8TOCK, WRDDING AND VISITING PAPRRS, ETC.—Ber- 
gen & Bainbridge, New York Cit). 


APO 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


834 and 835.— Woven AND KNITTED Goops.— M. Landenberger 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


836.—CHEMICAL TEST AND DRTEOTOR FOR BANK-CHKCKS.— 
. W, McKennan, Philadelphia, Pa, 


fi87.— VACCINR.—J. Milhau's Sons, New York City. 


838.—VaGINAL INJECTING SYRINGE.—W. Molesworth, 
York City. 


839.—SHRETINGS AND FLANNEL8 OF CoTToN.—Paton & Co., 
New York City. 


810.—A XE8.—The Underhill Edge-tool Company, Nashua, N. H. 


641.—STRENGTHENING BITTERS.—J. T. Webber & Co., Spring- 
feld, Mass. 


PL Lene COFFEES, AND. Spices.—J. G. Worth, New York 
y. 


New 


DISCLAIMERS. 


39.779. BAN D-RUFFLES.—Emina C. Wooster, assignee of the 
whole right of T. Robjohn, New York City. Dated Sept. 1, 


65.154.—BAsK-BURNING STOVES.—W, C. Durant and W. Bus- 
well, West Troy, uud A. Brown, Troy, N. X., to the extent ot 
their interest in the patent of W. C. Durant. Dated Muy 2s, 


867. 


— @ 
QUERIES. 


We will hereafter publish in this column such queries as are 
from their nature likely to elicit practical answers of general 
utility to our readers. Questions not relating to business, and 
of merely personal interest to the querist, will not be published 
here, but we will willingly give them such attention in private 
correspondence, as we can, without neglect of more impor- 
tant duties. We earnestly solicit from our readers either 
queries or answers, of such a character as we have specified, 
and we hope by this means to make our paper a valuable me- 
dium of intercommunication between them. 


1. TELESOOPE.— What is the difference between a terrestrial 
and astronomical refracting telescope? T. H. P. 


2. VARNISH.— Will some one give me a recipe for a good 
varnish for labels. Something that dries quickly ? G. V. 


8. VARNISH FOR BALLOONS.—I would like some reader of the 
A'RTISAN to furnish me a recipe for a varnish for balloons? 
G. V. 


4. KEROSENE IN BoILers.—I have been advised to use kero- 
sene in a boiler to prevent scale. Is it either eflicient or safe? 
J. C. W. 


5. COOLING BY AIR CURRENTS.— Why is it that a wind warm- 
er than the human body blowing upon the body gives a sensa- 
tion of coolness ? A. J. D., of Ill. 


6. BELTS.—Do belts ran better on theftlesh side or the hair 
side? 


7. STREL CuTTRB.—I wish to know the diameter and number 
of revolutions of a smooth-faced soft steel cutter, such as is 
used in cutting the screw point on augers ? A. 


— — 0 ————— 
ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


FLow oF Liqutps.—S. W. asks, Query No. 6, last issue, the 
relation of the actual to the theoretical flow of liquids 
through an orifice tn the side of a vessel. The actual flow is 
only about two-thirds the theoretical flow, or that which 
would take place were it not for the rena contracta (con- 
tracted vein). This has been fully determined by expertu:ent, 
and may be fully relied upon by 8. W. J. R. H., OF N. J. 


HARDENING TALLOW.—A. F., Query. No. 5, can harden tallow 
by using the following recipe :—To one pound of tallow take 
one-fourth of a pound of rosin and melt them together. Tal- 
low thus hardened makes candles of superior quality. Its 
dark color is the only objection to it. P. H. W., OF Pa. 


J. R. L., or N. Y.—Wool-grease has as yet found no import- 
ant industrial use, although it has been to some extent inves- 
tigated by chemists. We have, however, no doubt that 
some use will ultimately be found for it. 


B. C. R., or N. J.—There is no coating which can be applied to 
pipes of metal to Increase their heat-conducting power. 


B. P. C., or Ouro.—The carbon used in batteries is that known 
as gas carbon, produced in gas-making. 


A. R., oF Ky.—A recipe for silver solder is as follows :—Silver 
coin, 17 dwts.; copper. 2 dwts. 12 grains; zinc,2dwts. Firat 
melt the silver and copper, then cool down the silver and 
copper alloy to as low & point as possible and still keep it 
melted, then put in the zinc, zafter which heat again till 
thoroughly melted. 

M. C. F., or Va.—We are not acquuinted with the quality of 
the article you mention, and we should not assume to dis- 
cuss it In our paper if we were. Our advertising columns are 
at the services of any one who wishes publicity for the mer- 
its of his wares. 

D. B. M., or N. H.—Use wax to secure the leathers in your 
vise jaws. 

H. L. P., or VT.—We judge from your description of the 
noise made by the gearing in question that the teeth are 
very badly cut. If this were not the case,the noise should 
not be excessive when the teeth are well greased, unless the 
shafts are out of line. 

L. S., or N. Y.—The friction of shafts In their bearings in- 
creases directly as their weight increases, including, of 
course, the weight of the pulleys they carry, and not taking 
into account the pressure upon the bearings caused by belts, 
gears,etc. As these elements vary, the only way to practi- 
cally determine the friction of a line of shafting is by using 
@ dynamometer. 


How To Secure Patents. 


ADVICE TO INVENTORS. 


Brown & ALLEN, successors to Brown, Coombs & Co., pro- 
prietors of the AMERICAN ARTIAN, Offer their services to 
Inventors as solicitors of American and Foreign Patents. 
Mr. Henry T. Brown, of this tirm, has had an experience of 
twenty-seven years in this profession, and during this long 
period has acquired a very extended knowledge of inventions 
of every class. We can promise an absolute certainty of suc- 
cess in our efforts to obtain Letters- Patent for Inventions that 
are really new. The best evidence of the manner in which 
our business is performed is that the " AMERICAN ARTISAN 
PATENT AGENCY `” has been (Ae most successful of the kind 
ever established. 

The principal office of BROWN & ALLEN is at 189 Broadway, 
where Inventors will always meet a cordial reception, and 
opinions with reference to the Norelty of Inventions are given 
Free of Charge. Inventors residing at a distance are invited 
to send, by mail, descriptions of their inventions, which will 
be promptly examined, and an opinion returned in writing. 
All communications treated as confidential. If a Prelimi- 
nary Examination is desired to be made at the Patent-office, 
a fee of $5 will be charged. 


HOW TO PROCEED. 


Whenever a model is required, it should be made in a sub- 
stantial manner, and should not exceed onc foot in any ofits 
dimensions. Pack it carefully in a box, and forward by ex- 
presa, charges prepaid. At the same time write a letter, en- 
closing $15 50, first Government and Stamp Fees. Send, also. 
a full description of the Invention. 

Immediately upon receipt of the model and fees, as above, 
the application will be prepared, and the papers returned for 
the signature and oath of the Inventor. The agency fee 
charged by Brown & ALLEN is from $25 upwards, accor- 
ding to the labor involved, but in all cases their charges will 
be as moderate as possible. A great advantage of ouragency 
consists in the fact that each case before it is sent to the 
Inventor is thoroughly supervised by one of the principals. 


Caveats and Trade-Marks. 


A caveat is & confidential communication made to the Pat- 
ent-oftice, in which the Inventor describes his Invention 
previous to taking out a patent. As a notice of priority of 
discovery, it holds good for one year; but to secure the full 
benefit which a caveat is intended to confer, the papers 
should be carefully prepared. 

The official caveat fee is $10, and our fee for preparing ali 
the necessary documenta is from $10 to $15. Citizens only, 
or aliens who have resided in the United States one year, 
and made oath of their intention to become citizens, can 
file caveats. 

Trade- Marks can be protected by registration at the Pat- 
ent-oflice. The protection is now definite and certain. 
Brown & ALLEN attend to securing patents for Trade-Ma»ka 
and Designs. They also attend to Rejected Applications, Ex- 
tensions, Interferences, Reissues, Infringements, and will, 
when desired, act as Zæyerts in cases lifiguted in Courts. 


Foreign Patents. 


Brown & ALLEN have their own agencies in all the prind- 
pal capitals of Europe, and are prepared to secure Foreign 
Patents with the utmost dispatch. Mr. Brown has had the 
preparation of more European applications than any other 
person in this country. Cases gent out for European patents 
should be prepared with great care and fidelity. A Special 
Digest of the Foreign Patent Laws will be furnished on appli- 
cation. Within the compass of an advertisement, it would 
be impossible to specify all the advantages which inventors 
wil derive through the AMERICAN ARTISAN PATENT 
AGENCY." 

Any further information on any matters relating to Pat- 
ents and the Patent Law will be given either personally or 
by letter. Addrees 


BROWN & ALLEN, 


189 Brocdway, New York. 


| June 5, 1872 
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MANUFACTURERS 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


BAND SAW MACHINES, 


*IRST S PRYIBIL, 
152. 454, 156 Tenth Avenue. New Tork.“ 


B. T. BABBITT, BOILERS. 


64 to 74 Washington street, New York 
ALLEN ne Hund 1 
ne Hundred an hirtieth and One 
Thirty-tlrst Streets, New York. Hundred and 
HARRISON BOILER WORKS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EMERY WHEELS AND GRINDERS, 


°H TANITE CO.. 
Stroudsburg, "Pa. 
UNION STONE CO,, 
29 Kilby Street, Boston. Mase. 


ENGINES, 


ALLEN ENGINE-WORKS, 
130th and 131st streets, New York. 
Laudis oa IRON. WORKS, 
00 es lirteenth street, New Yor 
‘OADLEY, J. C. & CO., on 
Lawrence. Mass. 


HOISTING MACHINERY, 
OTIS BROTHERS, 


344 Broadway, New York. 
W. D. ANDREWS & BRD., 
414 Water Street, New York. 


HYDRAULIC JACKS AND PUNCHES. 
*. DUDGEON, 
34 Columbia Street, New York. 


MACHINISTS' TOOLS AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY. 


THE PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


MOLDING MACHINES. 


A. 8. & J. GEAR & CQ, 
56 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass. 


PATTERN LETTERS ANC FIQURES. 


KNIGHT BROTHERS, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


PATTERNS AND MODELS. 


WM. BURROWS, 
90 Fuon Street, New York. 
JOHN K. BENDIX; H 5 Fr 
om 1 ew Haven De ot, Franklin s 
KENNKDY BROS., P aii 
4; Ann Street, New York. 


FPULLEY BLOCKS. 


HARRISON BOILER-WORKS (Weston's Patent), 
Philadelphia, Pa. ae 


PUMPS. 


GUILD & GARRISON, 
Williamsburg, N. Y. 
HEALD, 8ISCO, '& CO., 
Baldwinsville, N. X. 
W. D. AND«EWS & BRO., 
414 Water Street, New York. 


ROAD LOCOMOTIVES AND STEAMERS. 


D. D. WILLIAMSON (Thomson), 
92 Broadway, New York. 


i 
STEAM HAMMERS. 
R. DUDGEON, 
24 Columbia Street, New York 


SUQAR MACHINERY! 


GUILD & GARRISON, 
Williamsburg, N. Y. 


TUBE EXPANDERS. 
R. DUDGEON, 
24 Columbia Street, New York. 


WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY, 


it. BALL & CU. 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. FAY & CO.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. B. & J. GEAR & CO.. 
36 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass. and Con- ord. 
WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON;; 
Worcester. Mas 
CHA MEHIAM & CO., 
Liherty atreet. New York, 
MoBETH. BENTEL & MARGEDANT, 
Hamilton, O. 


June 5, 1872] 
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Advertis 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 


Fer each line of space occupied, each issue, TWENTY-FIVE 


CENTS per line. inside, THIRTY CENTS per line, outside. 
FOr ADVERTISDMENTS STANDING THREE MONTHS AND Ur 
WARDS, a Liberal Discount fromthe above rates will be made 
Eight words make a line. No extra charge for Cuts. 


STAR RUBBER CO. 


59 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


W. €. BRAMHILL, Agt. 
Car-Springs, Packing, Hose, etc., 


ten to twenty tuns on an ordinary road. 


ILLIAMSON'S STEAM-PLOW plows at the rate of two acres 


per hour. For particulars address D. D. WILLIAMSON, 
1 to 26" Box 1809, or 32 Broadway, New York City. 


A NEW HEALTH MONTHLY. 
To the Readers of the American Artisan: 


HEALTH is the great want of the age. Itis the first need of 


the individual, the nation, and the race. Health is happiness, 
disease is misery; health 1s long life, disease is premature 
death; health develops body, mind, and Soul; disease dwarfs 
and paralyzes all. 

ln society,sickness and infirmity are the rule, and health 
the exception. It should be the reverse, and it will be Just as 
soon as the masses of the people study the subject for them- 

elves—just so soon as they give the same attention to this 
subject as they do to most others. It is easier to keep well 
than to get sick. All that is required isa knowledge of the 
uses Or misuses of the familiar agencies and influences with 
which we are vitally related. 

The sciences of life are now well understood ; the conditions 
of health are known; the nature and causes of our maladies 
are plain; the remedies are available; all that is required is 
intelligence to apply them to individual circumstances. To 
disseminate this intelligence throughout the world, so that 
" he who runs may read," will be the aim of the new Health 
Journal, THE SCIRNCE OF HEALTH. 

To educate the people in the Science of Life, which includes 
all that relates to Preserving Health, and to the art of Treat- 
ing Disease without Medicine, is the whole object and purpose 
of this journal; and it appeals to those who appreciate the 
blessings of sound minds in sound bodies," and a higher, 
happier, because healthier, life, to aid in circulating it among 
the people. 

It will not be the organ of any person, business, or institu- 
tion, but an earnest Teacher of the Laws of Life and Health. 
Not a medical journal, but a journal for the people ; one so 
practical as to be useful. It will save to any family in which 
it is read many times its price in“ Doctor's Bills.” War will 
be made on the venders of Patent Medicines and Nostrums, 
who are now imposing on a too credulous public. ‘Tn short, it 
will teach the people“ How to Live " to develop normally in 
body and in mind. 

THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH will be the exponent of all known 
means by which Health, Strength, Happiness, and Long Life 
may be attained, by using and regulating those agencies 
which are vitally related to Health and the treatment of Dis- 
ease; including Air, Light, Temperature, Bathing, Eating, 
Drinking, Clothing, Working, Recreation, Exercise, Rest, 
Sleep, Mental Influences, Social Relations. Electricity, and all 
normal agents and hygienic materials. 

Every number will be amply illustrated. Published month- 
ly at the low and popular price of $2 a year; single numbers, 
0 cents. Every reader of the AMERICAN ARTISAN should pro- 
cure and examine carefully the first number, just ready, or 
send a year’s subscription at once, or order on trial six months 

for $1. Address all letters to the publisher, S. R. WELLS, 389 
Broadway, New York. 1t 


ANDREWS' 


Centrifugal Pump. 


Can show 25 per cent. advantage over any Centri- 
Jugal Pump in Use. 


BEST & CHEAPEST PUMPS IN THE WORLD, 


WM. D, ANDREWS & BRO, 
414 Water St., New York. 


93 v 13 tf. 
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Leather Belting, Lace-Leather, etc. 
ILLIAMSON'S ROAD-STEAMER HAULS 


AN ARTISAN, 
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ECOND-HAND ENGINES AND BOILERS 


Bought and Bold on Commission, in good running order, 

eap for cash. Sellers Tangtoe register same on our books, 

lease send for blanks to fll. DWD. E. ROBERTS, Consult- 
ng Engineer, 15 Wall Street, New York. tf 


ILLIAM ORTON, PAUL B. DU CHAILLU, 


Sir Francis Crossley, Queen Louisa of Prussia, with a 
dozen other portraits, etc.. in June number PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL. Newsmen have it, or will procure it. Re- 
formation for Juvenile Offenders, by Gov. Brown, of Mo., is full 
of useful suggestion; What is the Tariff Question? by Horace 
Greeley, will attract attention; Steal or Starve, by Rosine 
Knight, is pathetic; Monticello, Home of Thomas Jefferson, 
by Mrs. Halloway, is interesting: Artists will enjoy the Stereo- 
scope, or the Marvels of Binocular Vision: also, Anatomy and 
Philosophy of Expression, illustrated; The Chinese in the 
Philippines, by Capt. Beckwith, illustrated; Walking, its 
Effects on Health; Preachers and Preaching, by H. W. Beech- 
er; His Views on the study of Human Nature; The Bible not 
Enough; Divine and Human; Total Depravity; Materialism, 
etc.; WhatcanIdo Best? The Shakers—Have they made a 
Mistake ? Sketch of Ann Lee; Office-seeking; Carbon and its 
Different Forms: Diamond, Graphite, Coal; What do we Un- 
derstand by ADAM? Life Insurance; Can we Mold our Fea- 
tures ? Spiritualism Answered by Science; Light and Colors; 
Electricity and Life. With much other most instructive mat- 
ter. Only 30 cts., $3 a year. End of Volume 54. A new volume 
begins with next number. S. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, 
New York. = 23-24 
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ORIGINAL PATENT AGENCY. 
Established 1859. We have orders directly and through our 
local and traveling agents throughout the country for the pur 
chase of every variety of useful inventions. E. H. GIBBS & 
CO., 11 Wall Street, New York. It 


For Description, 
Price-lists, etc. 


Fs k 


CENTRIFUGAL POWER PUMP 


ever invented, with overwhelming testimony in its favor, 


c 


(19 pages of letters, over 500 references), send for new and illus» 
trated pamphlet (48 pages—free) to 
HEALD, SISCO & CO. 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
The Heald and Sisco ramp lately received the First Pre- 
mium at the Louisiana State Fair, held at New Orleans, over 
all Centrifugal Pumps exhibited. 26 v 13 tf 


Patent Band-Saw Maehinc 


Of the most approved kinds, of vari- 
ous sizes, to saw bevel as well as 
square, without inclining the table, 
by FIRST & PRYIBIL, 161,463, and 465 
West Fortieth Street, corner of Tenth 
avenue, New York. Price $250, $275. 
$350, and $400. Three hundred ma- 
chines of our own make in operation. 
Send for cireular. Manufacture, also, 
an improved saw-filing apparatus, 
. price $30. Have also on hand a large 
stock of the best FRENCH BAND-SAW 
7" BLADES. 
1 to 26 Vol. 14* 


Molding, Mortising, 
TENONING AND SHAPING 
MACHINES. 


Band Saws, Scroll Saws, 


PLANING & MATCHING 
MACHINES, ETC., 
For Railroad, Car & Agri- 
cultural Shops. Superior 

to any in use. 


J. .» Cincinnati. Ohio. 


© “AMERICAN ARTISAN.” 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THIS JOURNAL, each forming a 
valuable book ofreference,are now forsale. 


VoL. I., OLD SERIES'’—May ,1864.to May, 1865—$8 50. 
VOL. I., New SkRIES'—May to Nov., 1865—£10. 
VOL.II.,'* NEWSERIES'’—Nov., 1865, to May, 1866—$2 50. 
VoL. III. New Serizs’’—Mayto Nov.,1866—$2 50. 


P MACHINERY, 
Safes, and Mechanical Supplies, 


| 86 to & c» TI GEAR & CO... 


— 


UY BARBER’S BIT BRACES.— ALL HARD- 
WARE Dealers keep them. l0v141y 


RICHARDSON, MERIAM & co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE LATEST IMPROVED PATENT 
Daniels & Woodworth Planing Machines, 


6 v 14 tf 


— Sash and MOI: Tenon- VOL.IV.,'' NEW SERIES"—NOYv.,1866,to June,1867—$8 
ing, ry M. Boring, Shaping, VoL. V.,“ New SERIES’’—July to Dec.,186;— $2 50. 
ertical and Circular Re-Saw- VoL. VI.,"NEwSRRIES8"—Jan.to June,1868—$2 50. 
ing Machines, Saw Mills, Vou. XVII.,“ Ngw3gRIES"—July to Dec., 1868—$2 50. 
Saw Arbors, Scroll Sa 


VoL 


wi: . VIII.,''NEwSERIES"—Jan.to June,1869—$2 50. 
Railway, Cut-off, and Bp Saw Machines, Spoke VOL.IX.,"NEWSERIES'—Julyto Dec.,1869—$2 50. 
and Wood Dr d athes, and various VOL.X.,'"NegwSEkRIES"—Jan.to June,1870—$£2 50. 
other kinds of Wood-working VoL. XI., New SEzRIES"—July to Dec., 1870—§2 50. 
Machinery. VOL. XII.,“ NEW DURAM Ak to dune iD. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LISTS SENT ON APPLICATION VO AH, Pew PASISI F 


Covers for the * AMERICAN ARTISAN,” $1; sent by mail, $1 12. 
Address— 


BROWN & ALLEN 


MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
Warehouse, 107 Liberty Street, New York. 


12 v 13 tf Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN,' 
l AMGEHIGXN 189 Broadway, New York. 
ORTABLE STEAM ENGINES—COMBINING 
NEWSPAPER DIRECT ORY the maximum of efficiency, durability, and economy with 
ff. linn being fx ane ia Aer pera 
FOR 1872 : 7 


tory or no sale. eig 5955 circulars sent on application. Ad- 


aress J.C. HOADLEY & CO., Lawrence, Mass. 26 v 14 


NOW READY. PRICE FIVE DOLLARS. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO, Publishers, 41 Park Row, New York. 
22-23 Can be Ordered through Newsdealers. 


IRCULAR SLIDE-VALVE.—TO RAILROAD 


Managers and other Users of Steam Power.—I will guar- 
antee an addition to the working-power of any locomotive or 
slide-valve engine of one-third to one-half, at very small cost 
and no increase of running expenses. Tests desired every- 


where. Circulars free. J. F. TALLANT, Burlington, Iowa. 
22-25 v 14 
W bearing our name and numbered above 12,000 
FOR TWO YEARS. 
See Circulars, 
INVENTORS & PATENTEES. 


E warrant every Steam Gauge 
TICA STEAM GAUGE Co., Utiea, N.Y. 


13 to 25 v 14 


Inventors who intend to take out Patents for their new In- 
ventions should consult with the undersigned, who have had 
twenty-seven years’ experience in all branches of the Patent 
business, such as the preparation of Drawings, Specifications, 
Caveats, Trade- Marks, Designs, etc. They also attend to Re- 
ected Applications, Extensions, Interferences, Re-Issues, In- 
fringements, and will, when desired, act as experts in Cases 
litigated in Courts. They also attend to sezuring Patents in 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Prussia, Austria, Russia, and 
all other Foreign Countries. Business intrusted to us will be 
done with Confidence, Care, and Dispatch. 

Address 


BROWN & ALLEN, 
PATENT SOLICITORS, 
{89 Broadway, New York. 


year."— Cit 


and mechanic. 


L'ERRACUTE MACHINE. WORKS, BRIDGE- 


TON, N. J. Presses, Digs, and all FRUIT CANNXR'sS 
TOOLS a specialty. Vol. 14 13-25 


ORKING MODELS AND EXPERIMENT- 


AL MACHINERY, metal or wood, made to order 
under the direct superintendence of Mr. Arthur W. Brown. 
A special attention to light machinery and specialties. 


RIDGEWOOD Works, Bloomfield, N. J., near Ridgewood Sta- 
tion, Morris & Essex R. R. 21-1 Vol 15* 


FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS, 


BY HENRY T. BROWN. 


Thisisby far the most comprehensive collection of mechani- 
cal movements ever published, and the arrangement of the 
illustrations and descriptive letter-press— which is entirely 
new—makes it more convenient tor reterence than any other 
collection. It is the cheapest book on praetical mechanics 
ever published. Price ONE DOLLAR. By mail, 12 cents extra. 
A liberal discount allowed to canvassers. The salein all the 
manufacturing cities, towns, and villages in the United States 
and Canada can be made solarge as to render it highly remu- 
nerative to any enterprising persons who will undertake to 
canvass for it in those places. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


'" A peculiarly handy manual.“ -e Fork Times. 

“One of the Jost interesting publications of the present 

Item, Philadelphia. 

'"'Weshould place this book in the hands of every inventor 
'— Am. Journalof Mining. 

“A valuable book for mechanies."— Mining and Scientific 


e88. r 
“ Artisans, inventors, and students should get the work. 


— Chronicle, Pittsburg, Pa. 


BROWN & ALLEN, Publishers, 
Office of the AMERICAN ARTISAN," 


.No. 189 Broadway, New York. 
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Sieam Engine, 


PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUFG 
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ENGINE READY FOR USE. 


THER BAXTER STEAM ENGINE is manufactured by Colt's Pa- 


ent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company of Hartford, Conn., 
whose reputation for exact mechanism is well known, and 
who fully guarantee their work. 

Every Boiler is tested under inspection of the Hartford Steam 


Boiler Insurance Company, and by them guaranteed and in- 
sured, 

We, theretore, feel justified in claiming that, in points of 
mechanical construction, safety and durability, the Baxter 
Engine has no equal, while in simplicity of construction, eco- 
nomy of space and fuel, it stands without a rival. 

SIZES FROM 2 TO 10 HORSE POWERS. 

Hundreds of them are now in use in Farms, Shops, Stores, 
etc., et., and giving entire satisfaction. 

The Most Economical Engine in the World. 
Call and see them or send for Circular and Price-List to 


WILLIAM D. RUSSELL, 


Office of The Baxter Steam-engine Co., 


18 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
21 Voli46m oa 


McNAB & HARLIN MANUFACTURING co., 


BRASS COCKS 


FOR STEAM, WATER, AND GAS. 


Wrought-Iron Pipe and Fittings, 


[Illustrated Catalogue and Price-list furnished on application. 
20 v 143m o & 56 John Street, New York. 


BEACH'S SCROLL SAWINC 


Machine, Illustrated on page 200, Vol. XIV., AMERICAN ARTI- 
SAN, gives from S?) to 1,000 54 inch strokes Without jar, has 
improved crossheais, adjustable bed, blower attachment, and 
is built almost entirely of iron. Satisfaction guaranteed. Can 
be seen in full operation at the office. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price-list. Address H. L. BEACH, 90 Fulton Street, 


New York City. 8 — AY 
7 DAVIS’ PATENT ds 
RECORDING GAUGE. 


Adopted by the Board of U. S. . Steamboat Inapect- 
ors, Sim le and Cheap. NEW YORK STEAM GAUGE COM- 
PANY, 46 Cortlandt Street, New York. 20 tf os 


*COFIELD GRATE.BAR CO., 95 LIBERTY 
Street, New York. Manufacture and sell] Corrugated 
Grate-Bars, Steel Brushes and Steel Scrapers for cleaning 
Boller Flues, Nutt’s Patent Valve RefittingMachines, Nor- 
thrup’s Machine for Repairing Valves, Gas and Water Cocks 
Send for circulars, descriptive and price lists. 
18 to 4 Vol. XV. 0.8." 


THE MASSEY ROTARY STEAM ENGINE. 


Marine, Locomotive, Hoisting, and Stationary. With Vari- 
able or Adjustable Cut-off and Governor. Patented in the 
United States and Europe. The Cheapest, Lightesr, most Com- 
pact. and Simple Engine ever invented. Propeller, Hoisting, 
and Stationary Engines, with and without Reversible Motion, 
now building. All sizes and for all purposes built at short 
notice. Send for Illustrated Circular and Price-List. 

MASSEY R. E. CO., 56 Broadway, New York, 
Or, WM. MASSEY, Supt., 523 N. Main d e Louis, 
D EU j 08 


y SAFETY HOISTING 


OTIS 


Machinery. 


OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 


348 Broadwav. New York. 
136m os 


AMERIGAN ARTISAN, 


OVER 10,000,000 SQUARE FEET NOW IN USE. 


[June 5, 1879 


Descriptive Pamphlets, Price- Lists, Terima to Dealers, etc., 


22-25 o8 
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THE BECKWITH SEWING-MACHINE, 810, 
Is a faithful and most trust- 
worthy servant for every 
household. It performs its 
task freely and satisfactoril 
on all oe of goods, an 
^ with ind treatment will 
n serve you for 20 years. It 
we pe "abi ^. costs you nothing for its 
„5 uu" r H board and washing, and only 
p -— oap: “oy asks for a drop of oil a day. 
—— D - Messrs. Orange Judd & Co. 
— d bought 1,000 of them for their 
—ů E friends atter testing it for 
* . months. ‘Trust their judg- 
A ` ment, and buy one for your 

; family, with all its equip- 
ments for $10, to be seen before you pay the Express Company. 
If you do not order at once, send a 3-cent stamp for 18 pages 
of testimonials, ete., to the BECKWITH SEWING-MACHINE 
CO., 26 West Broadway, New York. 22 v 14 13t os 


WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD-WORKINO MACHINERY, 

Such as 

Noodworth Planers, 
Tonguing and Grooving Machines, 
Power Mortising, Tenoning, Packing Box 
and Wood-working Machines generally. 
Nos. 24 and 26 CENTRAL STRERT (COR. OF UNION), 


9 v 14tf os WORCESTER, MASS. 


AN ; FERN] | e 
In Economy, Durability, and Fast Cutting, the 


UNION EMERY WHEELS AND HONES 


are notequaled. They were awarded the 


HIGHEST PRIZE 


Atthe American Institute Fair, New York,and at the Indus- 
trial Exposition, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RADE MARK THE UNION STONE CO. 
"M 


- Manufacture Solld Emery and Corundum 
Wheels, Coarse Hand Stones for cleaning 
castings and other rough work. Fast-cut- 
f ting Oi! Stones fortools,to be used instead 
g of agrindstone. Fine-grained Hones and 
Oi! Stones for putting a keen edge on tools, 
, razors, etc. Emery and Corundum Slips 
Or various purposes. Artificial Stone Machines, Emery-grind- 
ers, Saw-gummers, Diamond-tools, Oil Stone Holders, etc 
Send for circular and price-list to JOHN F. WOOD, Treasurer, 
29 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. Branch Office, 93 Liberty 
street, New York. 19 v 14 tf os 


Safety store Elevators 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS IF ROPE, 
BELT, € ENGINE BREAK. 


No nice adjustment requiring constant attention. Price 
one-third less than others claiming to be safe. Address 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO,, 


Manufacturers of 


Engines, Boilers, 
414 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 


Hoisting Machinery for every conceivable use. 
10 v 14 3m os 


IRST-CLASS TRAVELING SALESMAN 


wanted by a well-known Mannfacturing Co. Must be 
thoroughly familiar with mechanical and manufacturing 
5 experienced saleaman, and have unexception- 
able references. A good situation offered Address MOR- 
GAN, Box 2874, New York. 21-2408 


1 E GHT BROS. ee 
* $2 » $ENFCAPFAL : ly* os 
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Pumps, Etc., 


eT | esses, 


FIRST PREMIUM (MEDAL) AWARDED IN 1870, AND INDORSED BY CERTIFICATE 
FROM THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE IN 1871, AS 


The Best Article in the Market.“ 


The Asbestos Roofing is a substantial and reliable material, which can be safely used in place of Tin, Slate, etc. on 
steep or flat roofs, in all climates, and can be easily and cheaply transported and applied. 

Also, Manufactnrer of ASBESTOS ROOF COATING, Roofing and Sheathing Felts, Building Paper, 
Silica, and Parafline Paints, Asbestos Boiler Felting, Boiler Scale Preventive, Acid, Water, and Fire- 
proof Compositions, ctc., and dealer in Asbestos, Asphaltum, and general Roofing Materials. Send for Samples 


THE BEST AND CHKAPEST 


LEATHER BELTING 


Manufactured by CHARLES A. SCHIEREN, No. 90 Gold St., N. Y 
22 v14 3m o8 


i zd 
Double. Acting 


Bucket Pl are 
for Cir. 


STEAM: 


SELF-OILERS. 


cular. Valley Machine 
Easthampton, Mass 
The best and ep toe Glass and Brass Self-Qilers. 


0. 
Will lubricate machinery uniform in all seasons. 
Can be regulated to drop from 1 to 100 drops per 
hour. Guaranteed to save from 75 to 90 per cent. of 
oil. Local Agents wanted. 
HOLLAND G CODY, 8 Gold Street, Nec York. 
ü Send for Pamphlet. 
Illustrated in No. 10, Coal and Jron Record. 23-26 08 


HE BEST SAW-GUMMER OUT, ONLY $15. 


Kmery Grinders at $30, $50, $75, and $110. Diamond 
Tools, $15. Solid Emery Wheels of all sizes. The above stan- 
dard Moon are ALL of our own manufacture. Address THE 
TANITK CO.. Stroudsburg, Monroe County, Pa. II Voli4os 


BALL & CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


e Manufacturers of Woodworth's, Dauiel's, and Dimen- 
. jon Planers; Papen Match , Tenoning, Mortising, Shap 
'ng, and Boring Mac ines; Scroll Saws, Re-sa Hand Bor- 
Ing. Wood Turning Lathes. and a variety of other es for 
orking Wood. Also, the best Patent Door, Hub, and Rai 
Car Mortising Machines in the world. Send for our Illos 
trated Catalogue. 
RICHARD BALL. P. HALSTED. 
22 v 146m 


HE BEST WROUGHT-IRON SECTIONAL 


steam-boiler made, for small power; one-half, one, two, 
and three horse-power. Very light, cheap, and economical in 
fuel. Send for circular. 
ji die SAMUEL HARRIS, Washington. D. C. 


S. N. HARTWELL. 
Engineer and General Agent, 
93 LIBERTY STREET. 
New York City. 


M achinery. 
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POPULAR AND PRACTICAL SCIENCE 


Mechanics, Inventions, 


CHEMISTRY & MANUFACTURES. 


Every number contains 16 pages, embellished with eng 
vings of Improved Machinery, New Inventions, Tool? for the 
Workshop and Farm, and an almost endless variety of in fo! 
mation useful to Mechanics, Inventors, Manufacturers, and 
all others who take an interest in the wonderful discoveries 
of our time. 

TERMS.—$2 a year; $1 for six months; Clubs of ten name? 
$15. Specimen copies sent free. Address 


BROWN & ALLEN, Publishers, 
189 Broadway, New York: 


*N'OLUME XIV. 
New Series. | Numpen M. 


NEW YORK, JUNE 12, 1872. 


$2 00 PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE. 
SINGLE COPIES FIVE CENTS. 


Brown's Self-regulating Windmill. 
IT is an ill wind that blows nobody good, saith preceded it. 
the proverb. Yet hitherto the good that might re- 


sult from the utilization 
of wind upon land has 
been greatly limited by 
the imperfection of the 
means through which its 
power has been applied to 
the performance of useful 
work. The store of power 
that circulates in air-cur- 
rents about the earth is 
undoubtedly as great as 
that contained in the mov- 
ing waters. Though more 
fitful than water-power, it 
is yet capable of being ap- 
plied to a great variety of 
work, such as grinding 
corn, cutting fodder for 
animals, sawing wood, 
pumping water, hoisting 
ores, etc., and for these 
and like purposes it is un- 
doubtedly the cheapest 
power that can be obtained. 
Windmills require no 
dams, no sluices, notrunks, 
no gates. Once erected, 
they are ready for work 
whenever the wind blows, 
and in many parts of the 
United States there are 
few days in the year that 
there is not sufficient wind 
to propel such a windmill 
as that herewith illustrat- 
ed. This windmill is the 
invention of Mr. A. P. 
Brown, and is manufactur- 
ed by the Continental 
Windmill Co., No. 5 Col- 
lege Place, corner of Park 
Place, New York. It is 
protected by a number of 
patents of different dates, 
the latest of which is April 
26, 1870. 

The mills are made of 
various capacities up to 
forty horse-power. The 
smaller and medium sizes 
are admirably adapted to 
pumping and ventilation 
in cities, and they are rap- 
idly coming into use for 
that purpose in this city 
and vicinity. 

The most striking fea- 
ture of this windmill is 
expressed in the word self. 
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BROWN'S SELF-REGULATINC WINDMILL. 


= universal satisfaction. The 


more uniform power than any windmill which has | brace, D a slat or sail, E an axis of the sail (called 
also section bar), F a brace supporting the vane, G a 
The parts and their operation will be gathered ball lever or upper walking beam, H the column on 


which the turn.table is 
placed, I the intermediate 
lever or lower walking- 
beam, to which the pump 
is attached, J the stop rod, 
K flange fastening for the 
pipe, L the hub wheel to 
which the arms are secur 
ed, M the connection be 
tween the sails, and N the 
peculiar umbrella-like 
braces or links which con- 
nect the sails with the 
weight, S, on the lever, P, 
so that the weight acts 
with a constantly increas- 
ing force the further the 
sails are turned back from 
the wind; O is a casting to 
which the front braces are 
secured, P is the weighted 
lever, Q the bridge or arch 


for supporting trusg-rods . 
of vanes, R grooved roller 


for the chain, and S a 
weight combined with and 
to counteract the centrifu- 
gal weight, T (one to each 
sail) These weights, T, 
act by their centrifugal 
force, and turn the sails 
more from the wind when- 
ever the velocity increases, 
The sails are so construct- 
ed as to also be turned 
back by the direct pressure 
or force of the wind, and 


© this peculiar combination 


of forces is. the special 


3 E characteristic of the mill. 


As we have intimated 


above, a large number of 
these mills are now in use 
in this vicinity, and we 


may add that they give 


beauty of their motion and 
their sensitiveness in ad- 


= apting themselves to dif- 
* ferent forces of air-cur- 


=: rents is the first thing 


; which attracts the observ- 
= er, and on closer examina- 
. tion he will be surprised 
* at the amount of power 


developed. 

We believe these mills 
are destined to a very ex- 
tended application for ag- 


regulating. It adjusts itself to the force of the from the following description, referring to the  ricultural purposes. For use in irrigation end 
wind, so that it can be arranged to give a much | engravings ;—A is the vane, B, an arm, C front pumping For rail ways they are, in our opinion, un. 
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equaled by any other motive power. For many 
small shops where power is desired for sawing, 
boring, turning, etc., they furnish the cheapest 
and safest motor in the market. l 

They are so constructed that they will stand 
heavy gales, instances having occurred in which 


Face View of Windmill. 


they outlived wind storms which did great dam- 
age to other property. 

Further information or full descriptive circulars 
can be obtained from the manufacturers, whose 
address is given above, and where, also, one of 
these mills is employed to raise water to the dis- 
tributing reservoir which supplies the building. 


A Souvenir of Faust. 


HISTORY presents many singular circumstances 
in connection with the popular superstition on the 
subject of curses. Nothing of this sort is more 
striking, however, than the force and perpetuity 
some of these bans, that really exist only in 
the imaginations of the ignorant, do sometimes 
actually seem to possess. In fact, time occasion- 
ally exhibits such an exact and unvarying fulfill- 
ment of the original malediction that we are al- 
most tempted, at the first view, to believe in a 
direct interposition of some superhuman agency. 

A peculiarly interesting case of this kind oc- 
curred, not long ago, in the old German city of 
Mentz, or, more properly, Mainz. This ancient 
municipality, it will be remembered, was the 
bome of Johann Gensfleisch (better known as 
Gutenberg), and the scene of his invention and 
improvements in connection with movable type. 
Many old traditions concerning Gutenberg and 
his associate, the wealthy goldsmith, Johann 
Faust, have been preserved, and are still repeated 
in that locality. Of course, too, the latter individ- 
ual has been endowed, here as well as elsewhere 
in Germany, with a very unenviable reputation. 
Partly because he was the most notable name at 
first connected with the new and apparently mag- 
ical art of printing, and partly through confusion 
with Dr. Faustus, the hero of Goethe’s drama and 
Le ssing's poem, he has long been spoken of among 
the lower order of Germans as a man in league 
with the devil, and therefore irredeemably lost. 
As da usual also in such cases, everything belong. 
ing or in any way appertaining (as the lawyers 
have it) to this same professor of ways that are 
dark and deeds tat are vain " has shared his evil 
treatment at the hands of fame. 

Now, it happened thet the site of the house in 
which Faust and his second associate, Peter Schóf- 
fer, carried on their business after the former had 
deprived Gutenberg of all his printing materials, 
came to be oceupled, some years since, by an ex- 
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tensive brewery. The proprietor thereof was a 
successful man, and his beer had obtained a wide 
and favorable reputation. Finding that his grow- 
ing business required more room, he began to 
make additions to the original building; and, 
among other improvements, had a cellar dug un- 
derneath it, to be used for storage. In the course 
of their excavations the workmen came upon an 
old worm-eaten beam, with an iron screw, thickly 
coated with rust, through the middle of it. Fur. 
ther investigations, and a careful examination and 
comparison of the best authorities, made it certain 
that they had discovered the original printing- 
press used by Faust and Schóffer. The old, de- 
cayed remnant was immediately cleansed, restored 
to a place of honor, and exhibited to visitors as a 
curious relic of the past, and an object of interest 
to civilized people all over the world. The sight- 
geers came in crowds to inspect it, and the worthy 
brewer then began to have & very high opinion of 
the value attaching to his accidentally acquired 
treasure. When, at last, many of the most cele- 
brated scholars and scientific men of Europe, as 
well as the Kings of Prussia and Bavaria, with 
other lesser grandees, had visited him and ex- 
pressed great interest in his discovery, he became 
perfectly infatuated on the subject. It occupied 
his mind constantly, to the exclusion of every- 
thing else, and he gradually neglected his legiti- 
mate business more and more. He confidently ex- 
pected to realize an enormous sum by the sale of 
his press, and, consequently, took little pains to 
preserve his old run of custom. His wife, how- 
ever, was by no means so sanguine about the vast 
fortune the object in question was to bring them ; 
and, indeed, the good lady always looked upon it 
as an ill-omened and dangerous thing, redolent of 
the sorcerer’s art and suggestive of the blackest 
diablerie. Her constant advice to her husband was 
to think less about the old press, and take meas- 
ures to prevent, before it was too late, the entire 
loss of a prosperous and lucrative trade. But he 
was deaf to all her arguments, and at last grew so 
impatient at her importunity, that, from being an 
affectionate and devoted husband, he became mo. 
rose, unsociable, and at times positively savage. 

One morning there came to the brewer's door a 
little Frenchman, who asked in the most polite 
and propitiatory manner to be allowed to inspect 
the press. After having his wish gratified, and 
when he had expressed his admiration with a mix- 
ture of courtesy and enthusiasm that was wonder- 
ful to see, he made known his desire to purchase 
it in behalf of a certain society in Paris. His 
first offer was of twenty thousand francs, but the 
brewer scouted the ides, declaring it to be ridicu- 
lous. With a shrug of polite depreciation, the 
other bid five thousand more, but this was also in- 
stantly rejected. Thus they went on chaffering, 
until finally the visitor proffered fifty thousand 
francs, and declared with mild earnestness that he 
could positively go no higher. Seeing that her 
husband was again going to refuse, the woman 
begged him to accept that sum while he had the 
chance, and let the unlucky thing go. The wrath 
of the excited Garman now broke out with a force 
like that attending the “ Berserker rage” in the 
days of old ; and shouting out, “ Zum Hengste mit 
euch !” he struck his helpless “frau” a blow in 
the face that stretched her at full length on the 
floor. The horrified Gaul took his leave forth with, 
and thus the negotiation ended. 

After this nobody came to bid for Faust’s press. 
But its possessor did not lose faith for an instant 
in the prospect of the wealth he was to derive 
from its sale. His vocation, so long neglected, 
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now ceased to afford him a decent support, for his 
customers nearly all became disgusted with his 
carelessness, and left him. At last his creditor 
seized upon all the appurtenances and furniture of 
his brewery to satisfy their claims, and would cer. 
tainly have attached even his cherished press if 
he had not, before their advent, escaped with it 
and fled to a town in the neighboring Duchy of 
Nassau. 

There he was living, at last accounts, in great 
poverty and distress, but still refusing persistent. 
ly to part with his relic for less than an amount 
which the decreased interest in a curiosity no longer 
new made it impossible for him even to obtain. 

His wife tried, at first, to keep & small beer. 
shop in a portion of the building that had once 
been too small for their business. But, to crown 
their misfortunes, the whole structure was de. 
stroyed by fire, and she was left without a groschen 
in the world. She has since been accustomed to 
relate, often with tears in her eyes, how she and 
her husband have been utterly ruined by his dis. 
covering and taking possession of a thing on 
which the curse of the devil rested. Many of her 
neighbors also, and others who were cognizant of 
the circumstances, seem equally persuaded that 
the unhallowed and ill-omened printing. press 
caused all the trouble. 

With all due deference to these good folks, 
however, it naturally suggests itself to the unsu- 
perstitious mind that the difficulty lay in the 
man’s want of common sense, and that his ruin 
was brought about very naturally by neglect of 
his regular occupation. And, under this view, 
htere can be no doubt that, if the press should 
come into the possession of anybody capable of 
making a practical use of it, it may be changed 
from a curse into a fortunate and valuable acqui- 
sition. 

Although it has long since ceased to be a nine 
days’ wonder, yet the interest every one must nat- 
urally feel in such a specimen of medieval inven- 
tion (connected as it is with one of the greatest 
arts the world has ever known), would warrant its 
purchase for some museum or other public exhibi- 
tion. And such, there can be little doubt, will be 
its ultimate fate. 


SOPIE 

REMINISCENCE OF PAPER-MAKING.—It is said that 
William East, an English paper-maker, once upon 
a time set his men to work, and went away on busi- 
ness. While the men were at dinner, Mrs. East acci- 
dentally let a blue-bag fall into one of the vats of 
pulp. Alarmed at the occurrence, she determined 
to say nothing about it. Great was the astonish- 
ment of the workmen when they saw the peculiar 
color of the paper, and great the anger of Mr. 
East when he returned and found that a whole 
vat of pulp had been spoiled. After giving the 
paper made from it warehouse room for four years, 
Mr. East sent it up to his agent in London, to be 
sold “for what it would fetch.” For what it 
will fetch !" said the agent, misunderstanding the 
meaning; well, it certainly is a novelty, but he 
must not expect too much.” So he sold the whole 
at a considerable advance upon the market price, 
and wrote to the mills for as much more as he 
could get. The surprise of Mr. East may be imag- 
ined. He hastened to tell his wife, who found 
courage to confess her share in the fortunate acti- 
dent, and to claim a reward, which she received in 
the shape of a new cloak. Mr. East kept his 
secret,and for a short time supplied the market 
with the novel tint, until the demand far exceeded 
the supply, and other makers, discovering the 
means used, competed with him. 
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Qunpowder.—How it is Made.—A House Where 


Men Never Laugh. 


How do you think you would like to live, fear- 
ing every moment to be blown up—not daring to 
speak aloud, to jar anything, for fear of starting 
an explosion that would send you in an instant to 


the other world ? 


You don't think it would be very pleasant? 
Well, it isn't, yet hundreds of men live in just 
that state; work, receive pay, and live, year after 
year, in the very sight of death, as it were—all 


that the world may have gunpowder. 


You can easily guess that those men go about 
quietly, and never laugh. You know that gun- 
powder is very dangerous in a gun, or near a fire, 
but perhaps you don't know that it is equally dan- 
A 


gerous all through the process of making. 
powder mill is a fearful place to visit, and strangers 
are very seldom allowed to go into one. They are 
built far from any town, in the woods, and each 
branch of the work is done in a separate building. 
The houses are quite a distance from each other, 
so that, if one blows up, it won't blow up the rest. 
Then the lower parts of the building are made 
very strong, while they are very lightly set on, so 
that if it explodes only the roof will suffer. But 
in spite of every care, sometimes a whole settle- 
ment of the powder mills will go off almost in an 
instant, and every vestige of the toil of years will 
be swept away in a few seconds. 

But though you feel like holding your breath to 
look at it, it is really a very interesting process to 
see. It is made, perhaps you know, of charcoal, 
saltpeter, and brimstone. Each of these articles 
is prepared in a house by itself, but the house 
where they are mixed is the first terrible one. In 
this building is an immense mill-stone, rolling 
round and round in an iron bed, and under the 
stone are put the three fearful ingredients of gun- 
powder. There they are thoroughly mixed and 
ground together. This is a very dangerous opera- 
tion, because if the stone comes in contact with 
its iron bed, itis very apt to strike fire, and the 
merest suspicion of a spark would set off the 
whole. The materials are spread three or four 
inches thick in the bed; the wheel, which goes by 
water-power, is started, and every man leaves the 
place. The door is shut, and the machinery left 
todoits terrible work alone. When it has run 
long enough the mill is stopped, and the men 
come back. "This operation leaves the powder in 
hard lumps or cakes. 

The next house is where the cakes are broken 
into grains, and, of course, is quite as dangerous 
as the last one. But the men can't go away from 
this; they are obliged to attend to it every mo- 
ment, and you may be sure no laugh or joke is 
ever heard within its walls. Every one who goes 
in has to take off his boots and put on rubbers, 
because one grain of the dangerous powder crush- 
ed by the boot would explode the whole in an 
instant. 

The floor of this house is covered with leather, 
and is made perfectly black by the dust of the 
gunpowder. It contains a set of sieves, each one 
smaller than the last, through which the powder 
is sifted; and an immense ground and laboring 
mill, where it is ground up, while men shovel it 
in with wooden shovels. The machinery makes a 
great deal of noise, but the men are silent, as in 
other houses. The reckless cracking of the ma- 
chinery even seems to give greater horror, and 
one is very glad to get out of that house. 

The stoving house is the next one on the list, 
and there the gunpowder is heated on wooden 
trays, It is very hot, and no workmen stay there, 


From there it goes to the packing-house, and it is 


put up in barrels, kegs, and canisters. 


Safely through all these houses, it goes at last 
One feels like drawing a long 
breath to see the fearful stuff safely packed hway, 


to the storehouse. 


out of the hands of men, in this curious house. 


You’ve heard of things being as dry as a pow- 
der-house, but you wouldn’t think this house very 
The 
Did you 
ever hear of a water roof before? Instead of 
steps to goin, there are shallow tanks of water, 


dry. It is almost imbedded with water. 


roof is one big tank kept full of water. 


through which every one must walk to the door. 


In none of these powder-houses is any light 
The wages are 
good; the day's work is short, ending always at 
three or four o’clock. But the men have a serious 
look, that makes every one think of the danger 


ever allowed, except sunlight. 


and glad to get away. 


Though curiosity may take a man once to visit 
a powder mill, he has no desire to go the second 
time; and he feels all tbe rest of his life that, for 
once, he has been very near death.— American 


Sportsman. 


Herrings and Wedding Rings. 

THE connection between herrings and marriages 
may not be obvious to all, but the Scottish regis- 
ters make it clear enough. In the returns for the 
third quarter of the present year the registrar of 
Fraserburgh states that the herring fishery was 
very successful, and the value of the catch, in- 
cluding casks and curing, may be set down at 
£130,000 sterling, and the marriages were eighty 
per cent. above theaverage. On the other hand, 
the registrar of Tarbet has to report a steady fall- 
ing off in the fishing at that creek, and, conse- 
quently, the quarter passed without an entry in 
the marriage register. The registrar of Lochgilp- 
head also returns that the herring fishery has 
been a failure in the loch, and states that this ac- 
counts for the blank in the marriage column this 
quarter. Oneregistrar, in his return for the quar- 
ter, reports marriages in his district, “like angel's 
visits, few and far between”; at the fishing vil- 
lages it may be put more briefly—no herring, no 
wedding. 

— HÀ 
Filters and Filtering. 

WATER, wine, spirits, jelly, sirup, tinctures, 
and a great variety of other fluids, hot and cold, 
often contain substances which should be separat- 
ed, in order to render the fluid clear and bright. 
As regards water filtering, it has become pretty 
general; but in domestic life there are fluids, such 
as wine, liquid jelly, sirup, etc., which are re- 
quired to be made clear“ before they are put on 
the table. There are various kinds of filters— 
sponge may be used for watery liquids, cotton for 
spirituous fluids, and wool for gelatinous fluids 
and oils. In every well appointed kitchen there 
are tin or porcelain funnels. For filtering watery 
fluids it is only necéssary to insert, in the choke of 
the funnel, a conical shaped piece of fine sponge. 
All such liquids, on being put into the funnel, will 
pass through the sponge, and become quite clear. 
When this effect ceases, the sponge must be re- 
moved and well cleansed. Vinous fluids are best 
cleared by filtering through a cone of white blot- 
ting paper, shaped by cutting out a circular piece of 
paper, the diameter of which is twice the distance 
from the rim to the nose of the funnel, then fold- 


ing it into half and then one-fourth its size, then 


folding it into pointed plaits back and forth. 
When opened, it will fit the funnel, only the 


edges of the plaits resting against'the sides. A fil. 


ter thus folded will filter much more rapidly than 
when the paper rests flush against the sides of 
the funnel. 

Wines, etc., poured into this, will run through 
perfectly bright. In some cases, where the wine 
is only a little thick from lees, cork, or other me- 
chanically suspended substance, it can be made 
quite clear by filtering through a wad of white 
cotton put in the choke of the funnel; and when 
this answers, it is much quicker than the paper 
filter. For jelly and oil, wool alone is the proper 
medium for filtering. The felted wool jelly bag is 
pretty well known as the best means of clearing 
calves’ foot jelly, and it also answers for olive and 
other oil. These bags are, however, too expensive 
to be generally used ; hence, they are rarely seen 
in kitchens. A good substitute for the wool bag 
is a colander, on the inside of which a new flannel 
lining should be fitted, made of double stuff. A 
wad of white knitting wool, put in the choke of a 
funnel, will do to filter any small portion of such 
fluids. Many a good glass of port wine has been 
wasted for the want of a penny paper filter. 


PRIVATE GAS MANUFACTURE.—Mr. Symes, of 
England, has lately patented a portable gas appa- 
ratus for small consumers for which important 
claims are made, and which is described in the 
Jour. Soc. Arts. It consists of a circular box or 
iron retort with a cover fitting into place like a 
valve, so that no luting is necessary. In this is 
placed the gas-making material, which may consist 
of coal, wood, peat, in fact of any solid combusti- 
ble house refuse. The retort may be placed and 
heated in an ordinary stove or kitchen range. The 
gas formed passes first into a tank of water, where 
it is deprived of certain impurities. This tank or 
main is ingeniously constructed with a safety-valve 
means of regulating the amount of water, and 
hence the pressure, etc. Thence the gas enters a 
condenser, at the foot of which is a purifier, and 
from this passes into a gas-holder and thence to the 
burners. The construction is said to be remarkably 
ingenious and simple. The apparatus requires 
very little attention. The first cost of the appa- 
ratus for twenty-five to thirty lights is given as 
twenty and twenty-five shillings ($5 and $6) per 
light, the rate decreasing with every increase of 
light. Made from “slack,” the cost of the gas is 
estimated at twenty-five cents, from coal at $4 50 
per tun with 10 per cent. cannel at forty-five cents 
per one thousand feet. The illuminating power is 
reported as equal to eighteen candles or more, 
while the purity of the gas is stated to be perfect. 


THE principle suggested by Tresca’s experi- 
ments on the flow of solid bodies has been applied 
by M. le Commandant de Reflye to the determina- 
tion of the pressure in the bore of large guns. 
A cylindrical hole, bored into the gun, is filled by 
a block of lead, supported behind by a steel block, 
through which is a small cylindrical hole. When 
pressure acts on the lead,a portion of it is forced 
into the hole in the steel block. The volume of 
lead found in the cylindrical cavity after the gun 
has been fired is the measure of the pressure in 
the bore of the gun. 

THE decomposition of paste may be prevented 
by adding to it a small quantity of carbolic acid. 
In the same way, the disagreeable smell which 
glue often has may be prevented. If a few drops 
of the solution be added to ink or mucilage, they 
will not mould. For whitewash, especially when 
used in cellars and such places, the addition of one 
ounce of carbolie acid to each gallon will prevent 
mold and disagreeable odors, 
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QUNPOWDER PRESSURE GAUGES, 


[Condensed from Engineering.) 

AMONGST the various investigations to which 
the great increase in the dimensions of modern 
artillery has led, is that relating to the pressure 
exerted within the bore of the gun by the ignition 
of the powdercharge. The object with which the 
experiments in this direction were instituted was 
to determine the kind and quantity of the powder 
best suited for heavy guns. The following is the 
method adopted in England for ascertaining the 
pressure of the gases of gunpowder within the 
bore of a gun. And to this point additional inter- 
est attaches on account of the frequent allusion 
made by us to the pressures obtained in the 35-tun 
gun, in our occasional articles upon the subject of 
that weapon. The Committee on Explosions hav- 
ing the arrangement of the experiments used the 
Rodman pressure gauge in the first instance. 
This gauge, we need hardly say, comes to us from 
the United States, having been devised by Major 
Rodman, the designer of the cast-iron gun bearing 
his name. This gauge is shown at Fig. 1, and in 
using it a hole is drilled through the gun at any 
point in the bore where it is desired to ascertain 
the pressure exerted by the exploding charge. 
Into this hole the tube, A, is screwed, its lower 
end, which is open, being flush with the bore. 
The other end is closed with the piston, B, the 
joint being rendered tight by means of the gas- 
check, C. The piston carries a knife, D, and upon 
the knife rests a piece of copper, E, which is held 
tightly against it by the screw, F. When the 
charge is ignited, the pressure of the gases on the 
base of the piston forces the knife into the copper, 
and the indent produced is held to be the measure 
of the pressure which has acted upon the base of 
the piston. 

The results, however, which were obtained with 
this apparatus were so exceedingly variable, that 
the Committee were led to devise a modified form 
of pressure gauge in which some of the causes of 
error inherent in the Rodman gauge were elimi- 
nated. The crusher gauge, as it is termed, is 
shown at Figs. 2and 8. Thisapparatus was made 
in the Royal Gun Factories, and consists of a screw 
plug of steel provided with a movable base, Fig. 
3, which admits of the insertion of a small cylin- 
der or pellet of copper, B, in the chamber, c, d, e, f. 
One end of this cylinder rests against an anvil, A, 
the other being acted upon by a movable piston, C, 
which is kept well up to the cylinder by means of 
a spring, i. The copper cylinder is retained in a 
truly central position within the chamber by 
means of a small watch-spring, seen at Fig. 5. In 
order to prevent any possible leakage of gas into 
the chamber, the head of the piston is fluted, as 
seen at Fig. 7, as is also the body of theanvil, Fig. 
4. Four small holes, a, b, Fig. 3, communicate 
with a main vent passing through the upper por. 
fion of the plug. Against the lower extremity of 
the piston a gas-check, D, is inserted. The crush— 
er gauge is used in exactly the same way as the 
Rodman gauge, being inserted at any required 
point in the bore of the gun. Inthe 8-inch exper- 
imental gun the pressures are taken at intervals 
along the whole length of the bore, holes being 
drilled for that purpose. As the gases expand, 
following up the flight of the projectile, the pres- 
sures become weaker, the reduction gradually in- 
creasing towards the muzzle as the expansion in- 
creases. The forward gauges are therefore pro- 
vided with cylinders made from a softer metal 
than those used at the immediate point of explo- 
sion. In the 35-tun gun the pressures are taken 
at three points, at the end of the bore, at the vent, 
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and at the base of the projectile. The gauge for 
the end of the bore is placed in the center of a 
shallow copper pan, which is inserted at the muzzle 
of the gun and carefully pushed down the bore by 
means of a detachable rod, the same implement 
being used to withdraw it after a charge has been 
fired. The vent-gauge] is 
inserted in the vent-hole, 
whilst that for the projec- 
tile is placed in a hole 
made in the base to receive 
it. The gun is fired by 
electricity, the wires being 
inserted in the powder 
charge before it is placed 
in the gun. To prevent 
jamming they are laid 
along a groove cast on the 
outside of the projectile, 
both powder and shot be- 
ing rammed carefully 
home together. The ac- 
tion of the apparatus is 
very simple. Upon the 
explosion of a charge the 
gas acts on the area of the 
piston, and crushes the 
copper cylinder against 
the anvil. The amount of 
compression which the 
copper thus sustains be- 
comes an indication of the 
pressure exerted upon the 
piston. "The area of the 
copper cylinder found 
most suitable for the 8- 
inch gun is one-twelfth of 
a square inch, the piston 
area being just double, or one-sixth of an inch. 
In order to obtain data whereon to base the calcu- 
lations of the pressures, a series of experiments 
were made by means of a testing machine to de- 
termine the pressure required to produce a defin- 
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ite amount of compression in copper cylinders, 
similar to those used in the instrument. The re. 
sults of these experiments were tabulated, and 
they furnish a means of comparison whereby the 
amount of compression produced in the crusher 
becomes a direct indication of the pressure exert- 
ed by the gases at that part of the bore or cham- 
ber where the gauge is placed. 

The results of experiments show that the cop- 
per disks cannot be depended upon to give a re- 
sult within 1,500 pounds of the actual pressure, 
but latterly disks of pure silver have bcen em- 
ployed, and the margin of error has been reduced 
to 7 pounds 
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It was speedily found by the Committee that 
much greater reliance could be placed upon the 
results furnished by the crusher gauge than upon 
those obtained with the Rodman pressure gauge. 
This was due to several radical defects inherent in 
the latter instrument. The shape and size of the 
Rodman coppers and knives render it imperative 
to place them at the upper extremity of the plug, 
and consequently on the exterior of the gun. The 
gas, therefore, has a considerable space to travel 
through between the powder chamber and the in. 
dicating parts. Thus, before reaching the piston, 
the gases have attained a high vis viva, especially 
with quick-burning powders. This is transferred 
to the knife, and the recorded pressures were, 
therefore, much higher than they should have 
been. This was shown by placing a copper cylin- 
der in one of the Rodman gauges, and comparing 
its compression with that of a similar cylinder 
taken from the crushing instrument. In the case 
of R. L. G. (rifle large grain) powder, the inner cy- 
linder was compressed from 0:500 inch to 0255 
inch ; the area on which the gas acted being 0167 
of a square inch, and the corresponding pressure 
2214 tuns per square inch. On the other hand, the 
cylinder placed externally was reduced from (500 
inch to 0'251 inch, the gas acting on an area of 
0:110 square inch, and the corresponding pressure 
being 40 tuns per square inch. This obstacle to 
the attainment of correct pressure indications does 
not exist in the crusher gauge, as the small diam- 
eter of the working parts permits of their being 
placed near the surface of the bore. Another ad. 
vantage due to the smallness of the dimensions 
consists in the readier attainment of uniformity in 
the quality of the metal upon which the pressures 
are recorded, as a very much larger number of 
crusher cylinders than of Rodman plates can be 
produced from one and the same quality of metal. 
Nevertheless, as we have pointed out in previous 
articles, we do not hold the apparatus to be a per- 
fect recording instrument, inasmuch as it is very 
questionable whether the metal from which the 
cylinders are made possesses thorough uniformityi 
To this possible defect, as well as to the probable 
imperfect action of the piston, we attribute the 
very wide differences between the results lately 
obtained with equal charges of the same kind of 
powder, these differences of pressure ranging from 
21:6 tuns to 66 tuns per square inch. 


THE Hoosac TUNNEL was begun some eighteen 
years since. Sometimes its progress has been 9 
slow that it has been almost completely lost to the 
public notice, and repeatedly its prospects have 
lived a precarious life in the halls of legislation. 
Especially in 1872, a strong, combined effort was 
made to defeat the project, though, after a long and 
animated discussion, it was finally decided by a 
considerable majority in both Houses to pledge the 
credit of Massachusetts for the sum then needed— 
a pledge it has been frequently called upon to T€ 
new. However, since the Messrs. Shandly enter. 
ed upon their contract, three vears ago, the work 
has been pushed forward with great vigor and 
determination, and it is calculated now that the ex 
cavation will be completed the entire distance of 
four and a half miles by the Ist of March, 1871 
It is sufficiently wide for a double track, and rail- 
roads are in running order on both sides. It is 
understood that Tweed, the great despoiler of 
cities, has supplied the capital—about $1,000,000 
necessary to complete the work. Thus it is that 
the money of our citizens is made to support the 
enterprises of neighboring States. 
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DYNAMIC REFRIGERATOR. 


Mr. J. B. TOSELLI, of 236 Rue du Faubourg 
Saint Martin, Paris, has invented a cooling ma- 
chine which he calls the “ Dynamic Refrigerator." 
It consists of a revolving disk, D, formed of a me- 
tallic tube bent into a complete spiral, having one 
end open, and with the other end communicating 
by a hollow shaft or axis of rotation with an ex- 
ternal tube, A, communicating with a worm con- 
tained in a separate vessel, C, and terminating in a 
discharge pipe, R, with outlet into another vessel, 
E, containing the revolving disk to which a slow 
movement of revolution is imparted by a driving 
pulley and belt, G, making, say, one turn in a sec- 
ond of time. The disk is half immersed in cold 
water, and as the exterior surface of the disk 
above water is continually wet, it exposes consid- 
erable evaporating surface. At the same time a 
continuous stream of water is forced through the 
hollow spiral, parting with some of its heat under 


TESTING TELEGRAPH INSULATORS. 
From Engineering. 

INSULATORS usually undergo a most careful 
visual investigation at the factory, and all such in- 
sulators as are free from mechanical defects sub- 
sequently have to pass through a most delicate 
system of electrical testing, in order to prove that 
they are electrically sound, and are really insula- 
tors. In spite of all the precautions taken, how. 
ever, bad insulators do show themselves on land 
lines. Whether they have escaped the searching 
tests, or have become bad after being put up, such 
is the case, and a great loss of the electric current 
is due to the presence of bad insulators on a line 
—contributing to much bad working. 

In order to detect à faulty insulator without the 
necessity of removing it from a pole, the follow- 
ing plan has been arranged by Mr. Louis Schwen- 
dler: 

The principle of the plan is to produce a series 


the influence of the external evaporation and radi- | of electro magnetic currents, pass them through 
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tion, which is intensified by the addition of a ven- 
tilator, F. 


The current being thus lowered in temperature, 
refrigerates in its turn the liquid to be cooled in 
the vessel, C. The lowering of temperature thus 
obtained varies according to the hygrometric con- 
dition of the atmosphere ; the minimum effect ob- 
tained under the most unfavorable circumstance 
amounts only to a difference of five to six degrees 
Fahrenheit; while the maximum difference ob- 
tained in sunlight is between 32 and 33 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

This machine is obviously calculated to be of 
great service in many manufacturing processes— 
such as for brewing, distilling, and effervescent 
beverages—also in hydro-therapeutic establish- 
ments; and probably also on shipboard for the 
evaporation and distillation of sea-water, and its 
conversion into a potable fluid. 


— e 
Cure for the Opium Habit. 


IN a recent report on the condition of the Eng- 
lish Hospital, at Pekin, China, the attending phy- 
sician gives a formula for “anti-opium pills.” 
This remedy is composed of extract of hyoscya- 
mus or henbane, extract of gentian, camphor, qui- 
nine, cayenne pepper, ginger, and cinnamon, with 
castile soap and sirup to form the mass, and liquor 
ice powder to form the coating. The efficacy of 
these pills in overcoming the opium habit, and in 
preventing the suffering on giving up the use of 
that poison, is stated to have been proved in nu- 
merous cases. The native remedies it is said con- 


ashes of opium already smoked, and consequently 
are inefficacious, it being as difficult to discontinue 
the use of the medicine as of the drug itself. 
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the defective insuiator, and to measure 
these currents by the effect they produce 
upon the body of the person engaged 
in the testing operation. The annexed 
diagram will show the arrangement of 
the wires and the details of the test. 

M is a small magneto-electric ma. 
chine connected from one pole by No. 1 
wire on to the insulator to be tested, 
and from the other terminal to the 
upper part of the small key, K, and 
also to the platinum stud, f, in C. The 
lower part of the key is connected to 
the insulator bolt and bracket; by 
pressing the metallic key with its pla- 
tinum stud, F, contact is broken be— 
tween the points at b. 

It is necessary that the wire No. 1 should be 
well insulated, so that no leakage beyond that due 
to the insulator itself can interfere; the No. 2 
wire should also be well insulated. Before test- 
ing the insulator, it should be properly cleaned, 
and a temporary disconnection made between it 
and the line wire ; this should of course be done 
before the connection in the diagram can be made. 

If the handle of the magneto machine be turned 
and currents produced, it will be seen that if there 
is any leakage through the insulator the currents 
must pass through 1 and 2 wires, and, by means of 
the contact at b and K, back to the machine; the 
slightest pressure on f will at once interrupt the 
circuit, but if the key, F, be pressed by one finger, 
and the stud, f. in C, by another finger of the same 
hand, the circuit will again be closed through the 
hand. And if there be any leakage, the slight 
positive and negative currents due to that leakage 
(forming a circuit) will be felt as shocks from the 
machine, in a greater or lesser degree, accord. 
ing as the leakage is more or less. The amount of 
these shocks, and of course the whole manage- 
ment of the test, is in the hands of the one experi- 
menter, who, whilst carefully feeling for the 
shocks with one hand, is with the other moderat- 
ing the revolutions of the machine to the require- 
ments of the case. 

It does not follow that, because no shocks are 
felt, the insulator is perfect. There is one more 
test which the experimenter can perform, but 
which should not be done until the finger test has 
failed. When such is the case, let one finger re- 


| main on f and touch f with the tongue; if no 
tain opium in some form, and most frequently the | 


shock be then felt, the insulator may be passed as 
perfect, as the electro-sensitiveness of the tongue 
must be considered as very great. 

To give & practical test of the value of the 


finger and tongue when applied to such a purpose 
Mr. Schwendler made some tests on some insula- 
tors (whose resistance had previously been accu- 
rately measured), using the currents produced from 
one of Siemens's magneto-alphabetical instruments. 
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Force of the Magneto- electric Currents 
across the Insulators measured by the 
Human Body. 


in Siemens 


| No. of insu- 
units. 
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Strong shocks felt by the fingers. 


Slight shocks felt by the fingers 

Shocks no longer felt by the 
strongly by the tongue. 

| The tongue no longer feels shocks, but a 

| strong acid taste 


‘fingers, but 


Taste o acid distinct, but slight. 


T 


The tongue no longer feels anything. 
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From the above experiments it will be seen that 
up to 1,000 Siemens units shocks may be felt by 
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means of the fingers, and beyond that and up to 
8,000 the loss of insulation can be detected with 
the tongue—an instrument which Mr. Schwendler 
considers the best for discovering faults of want 
of insulation, because it is sufficiently sensitive 
never gets out of order, and, besides,is the least 
expensive instrument that one can employ. 
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Staining Ivory. 

Black.—Lay the article for several hours in a 
strong solution of nitrate of silver, and expose to 
the light, or boil the article for some time in a 
strained decoction of logwood, and then steep it in 
a solution of acetate of iron. An easier method: 
immerse frequently in ink until of sufficient depth 
of color. 

Blue.—Immerse for some time in a dilute solu 
tion of sulphate of indigo, partly saturated with 
potash ; and it will be fully stained. 

Green.—Boil in a solution of verdigris in vine- 
gar until the desired color is obtained. 

Red.—Dip the articles first in the tin mordant 
used in dying, and then plunge into a hot decoc- 
tion of Brazil wood—half a pound to a gallon of 
water—or cochineal, or steep in good red ink un- 
til sufficiently stained. 

Scarlet. Use lac-dye instead of the preceding. 

Violet.—Dip in the tin-mordant, and then im. 
merse in a decoction of logwood. 

Yellow.—Impregnate with nitro-hydrochlorate 
of tin, and then digest with heat in a strained de- 
coction of fustic, or steep for 24 hours in a very 
strong solution of the neutral chromate of potash, 
and then plunge for some time in a boiling solu- 
tion of acetate of lead. 

Horn and bone must be treated in the same man- 
ner as ivory for the various colors given above. 
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Alloys. 


M. GURTTIER, in his work on “ Metallic Alloys,” 
gives the following directions, which are very val- 
uable, as they are the results arrived at after large 


experience 


1. To heat the crucible to a red or sometimes a 
white heat, and then to melt the least fusible of the 
metals composing the alloy. After fusion, to heat 
this metal to such a heat that it will bear the ad- 
dition of the next least fusible metal without too 


great a reduction of temperature. 


2. To introduce the metals into the pot strictly 
in the order of their resistance to fusion, each 
metal being properly melted before the next is 
added. The danger in first melting one of the 
most fusible metals lies in the fact that it would 
most probably volatilize and become oxydized; 


and this would be a source of great waste. 


9. To heat each charge of metal thoroughly be- 
fore adding it to the pot, thus avoiding as far as 
possible the reduction of the temperature of the 


metal in the crucible. 


4. When the proportion of zinc is large, and 
some of the component metals have a high point of 
fusion, the alloys should be covered witha layer of 
If the alloys are rich in tin, the 
surface of the melted metal should be covered 


charcoal dust. 


with sand. 


5. To stir the metal before casting, and if possi- 
ble when casting, with & white-wood stick; this 


is much preferable for the purpose to iron. 


6. If possible, to add a small proportion of old 
If the alloy is required to 
make sharp castings, and strength is not a very 
great object, this proportion of old alloy to the new 
In all cases a new or thor- 


alloy to the new one. 


should be increased. 
oughly well cleansed crucible should be used. 
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The Henderson Process for the Removal of 
Phosphorus from Iron. 


THE inventor claims that by this process phos- 


phorus may, as a rule, be removed from all kinds 
of British pig-iron that are smelted from ores (as 
distinguished from cinder pig smelted from com- 
mon puddling furnace cinder) in sufficient amount 
to render the iron pure enough for steel. This 


fact was, on the authority of the Chemical News, 
demonstrated by trials at the Blockhairn Iron- 


works in Glasgow. At a trial made on December 
23 last, No. 4 Dalmellington pig-iron was treated, 
the analysis of the pig-iron and results as regards 
phosphorus by Mr. Edward Riley are :— 


Pig-iron, phosphorus per cent.............. cesse eene 114 
efined cast-iron 30 mins. after fusion....................... 0°23 
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360 lbs. pig-iron, 100 lbs. ilmenite, 10 lbs. man- 
ganese, and 42 lbs. of fluoride of calcium were 
used. 

The complete analysis of the cinder is— 
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The pig-iron smelted from cinder of the above 
composition will contain all the phosphorus in the 
cinder, which will be 0:87 per cent. in the pig-iron, 
or 027 per cent. less than the original pig-iron 
smelted from ore. 
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have become volatilized. 


iron previously examined. 


character. 


of iron beams. 


hold the tube in place. 
——_>o+—— 


Increase of Rain beyond the Mississippi. 


THE Business Guide, Cincinnati, states as a curi- 
ous fact that as the settlements spread beyond the 
Mississippi rains increase both in frequency and 


amount of water. Many beds of streams, which 


were uniformly dry in summer only ten years 
Travelers 
over the Laramie plains were once destitute of 
vegetation; now they have a luxuriant growth, 


ago, are now full through the year. 


and will raise large crops of wheat. Denver was 


built on the banks of an extinct creek, perfectly 


dry. Now it is full of water, and needs to be 


crossed by bridges. Salt Lake is seven feet higher 


than ten years ago, and it is steadily rising. The 
vast plains which engineers once pronounced un- 


inhabitable and fit only for droves of buffalo, be- 


cause destitute of streams and springs, may yet 
become great States, the home of a crowded pop- 
ulation. | 


Ohio Iron and Coal. 


WE take the following from the first report of 
the managers of the Lake Shore and Tuscarawas 
Valley Railroad to the stockholders :— 

The very large deposits of black-band ore in the 
county of Tuscarawas will soon be the source of great 
wealth, if we may contrast the extent of the deposits 
of this valuable ore in that county and in Scotland. 
In Scotland the black-band ore occurs in beds of from 
three inches to three feet in thickness. The ave- 
rage thickness of its beds is not greater than from 
twelve to eighteen inches, and, occurring at con- 


2) | siderable distances below the surface, the expense 


of shafting, pumping, ventilating, and hoisting 
must be incurred in Scotland in mining it. The 


009| black-band ore in Tuscarawas County occurs in a 


horizontal stratified bed, 4 to 13 feet in thickness. 
Appearing near the summit of hill ranges, and 150 
to 200 feet above the valley levels, it can be mined 
by horizontal drifting. The amount of pig-iron 
exported from Scotland to foreign countries in 
1870 was 655,000 tuns, an amount three times as 
great as the entire product of the State of Ohio, 
and equal to one-third of the entire product of the 


It is obvious that as the phosphorus is not all in 
the cinder that was removed from the iron, it must 
It is worthy of remark 
that the calcium and manganese have also been 
volatilized. The journal referred to states that 
iron (No. 1 or puddled bar rolled direct from bar or 
bloom as taken from the furnace) made on the 
7th inst., in the presence: of a committee of scien- 
tific men, has been tested at Mr. David Kirkaldy's 
works, and found to stand a higher test than any 


Cars to Run Through an Iron Tube under Water. 


THE railroad bridge which has been planned to 
extend across San Francisco Bay, from the main- 
land to Goat Island, respecting which so much op- 
position is manifested by the citizens of San Fran- 
cisco, on the ground that it will materially injure 
the harborage of the port, is of a subterranean 
It is an immense iron tube intended to 
be sunk from twenty-eight to thirty feet below 
the surface, and held in its place by its own buoy- 
ancy and by cables and mushroom anchors. The 
tube is to be twenty feet in diameter, and made of 
boiler iron, strengthened by an internal framework 
The invention is based upon the 
idea that the buoyancy of the tube will be equal 
to the weight of a train of cars. Anchors are to 
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United States; and, in addition to the amount ex. 
ported, Scotland used 505,000 tuns of her own pro. 
duction—making a total of the production in Seot. 
land in 1870 of 1,160,000 tuns. Of 7,100,000 tung 
of iron imported from Great Britain into the 
United States in twenty years, from 1850, more 
than three-fourths was black-band ore from Scot. 
land. Estimating the iron to have brought the 
British manufacturers three pounds ten shillings 
per tun, the people of the United States have paid 
to them in the twenty years $133,125,000, 4 
writer says:—' The possession of black-band ore 
deposits enables Scotland to dictate terms to even 
foreign markets that she can reach. It has call d 
forth a new era of industry, progress, and enlight 
enment. It has raised up from bleak and barren 
moors mighty manufacturing centers, belching 
with flames of blast furnaces, resounding with the 
roar and roll of machinery, teeming with restless 
industry !" We have quoted the remarks to show 
what inexhaustible wealth we have in the very 
large deposits of black-band ore in the Tuscarawas 
Valley on the line of the road, and how productive 
the capital invested in its development by the 
erection of furnaces must be made. This great 
mine of wealth cannot long be neglected, We can 
hardly overestimate the value of this ore and iron 
to the freight traffic of this road. The district in 
Scotland from which the black-band ore is ob. 
tained is not larger than the county of Tuscars. 


was, Ohio. 
— $ «— — 


Jones's Meat-preserving Process. 

FROM a paper read before the Society of Arts, 
by Richard Jones, Esq., are obtained the particu. 
lars of a system upon which he has been engaged 
for the last few years, which, having now been 
taken up by some manufacturers, may be said to 
be fairly launched before the public. We give the 
details of the process in Mr. Jones’s own language: 

Before going into these details, I wish to say one 
word relative to a process recently attempted of 
cooking meat by the chloride of calcium process, 
and preserving it by chemical agency. It is sim- 
ply a modified form of the applications previously 
used, and partakes of their drawbacks. The ad- 
vantages which I claim for meat preserved by my 
system are— 

1. That it is not overcooked, and loses none of 
its nutritive qualities. 

2. That when turned out of the tins it is not to 
be distinguished from that cooked in the ordinary 
mode, by the kitchen fire or in the oven, is pleas- 
ing to the eye, and cannot offend the most delicate 
palate. 

3. That the system is exceedingly simple, and 
entirely free from any foreign agents. 

4. That it is in accordance with scientific knowl- 
edge, and founded on well-known natural laws; 
and can only fail through the neglect or incapacity 
of the operator. 

5. That it is equally applicable to all kinds of 
food, products of every country being quite un- 
affected by climate. 

Having stated these advantages, I must endeavor 
to make you acquainted in detail with the means 
adopted in preserving by my system. The tins 
are filled with the raw material, and placed in & 
bath, either of boiling water or of chloride of cal- 
cium, as may be desired. Before being immersed 
in the liquid, they are attached by means of a 
tube soldered to the cover, and joined to a tap com- 
municating with a vacuum chamber. In my first 
experiments I used a Torricellian vacuum. |, 
however, found that Messrs. Forbes, of Aberdeen, 
who have adopted my system, for greater con- 
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venience, prefer creating their vacuum by means 


Of steam, condensing the same by jets of cold 


water. Onthe tins being attached, as described, 


to the tap, so that, with their contents, they are in 
immediate communication with the chamber, all 
the air being drawn intoit,they are then immersed 


in the liquid, at a low temperature, which is grad- 
The operation then 


ually raised to 2709 Fahr. 
going on resembles as nearly as possible the cook- 
ing in an ordinary kitchen oven. The tins form 
the oven, the liquid is the heating medium used 
instead of the fire, and in consequence of the 
vacuum applied, the steam and moisture ascends 
into the chamber, where it is condensed. The 
vacuum is used to remove moisture, and any germs 
and decomposing gases which might be prejudi- 
cial to the preservation, but it must be used after 
the first half hour very sparingly, otherwise too 
much heat may be abstracted, or the food may be 
too much dried, and would, consequently, burn in 
the oven. The time necessary to cook and pre- 
serve a duck in this manner is about two hours. 
It will be seen that nothing escapes from the tin 
save the air and water. 

As to the appearance of the food when turned 
out, I can only refer you to the specimens on the 
table, some of which I think you would be at a 
loss to distinguish from food prepared in the 
usual manner. 

My third claim does not require any further 
proof than the short description of the operation 
which I have given ; and I regret it has not been 
in my power to show its actual working, when I 
doubt not that its simplicity would be admitted, 
as it has already been by those who have inspect- 
ed it. 

The system is in accordance with scientific 
knowledge, and founded on well-known natural 
laws. Tins of meat preserved on this principle 
have been round the globe without any one be- 
coming decomposed, and of many sent out to 
Australia (all of which were good) one obtained 
the bighest prize medal at the Sydney Exhibition, 
New South Wales. The expense of preserving is 
rather lessened than increased in consequence of 
the shorter period taken in effecting the object. 


Telegraphy without Insulation. 

THAT rather visionary gentleman William H. 
Highton, whose discussions upon theindefinite mul- 
tiplication of power from galvanic batteries, and 
whose protests at the coldness with which his specu. 
lations were received by learned societies, have pro- 
cured him some present éclat, is again before the 
public, with a proposition which, though not quite 
so unscientific as his former dreams, is still suffi- 
ciently wild to sustain his reputation. 

The following summary of a paper recently read 
before the Society of Arts is given in an English 
exchange :— 

On Wednesday last, Mr. W. H. Highton read a 
paper on this subject at the meeting of the Socie- 
ty of Arts. He gave an account of the experi- 
ments which he had tried both on long lengths of 
naked submerged wire and on artificial cables, and 
the conclusions which he drew from them. He 
showed by experiment that water itself is for elec- 
tricity of low tension so perfect an insulator, that a 
long wire on a plate of copper charged with elec- 
tricity of low tension will retain the charge even 
for hours—indeed, quite as obstinately as the 
glass of a Leyden jar retains a charge of high 
tension. 'The instrument he proposed to use for 
submarine telegraphy is a light slip of gold-leaf, 
weighing from 1-500th to 1-200th part of a grain, 
acted on by a powerful electric magnet, and with 
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its motions optically magnified. The delicacy of 
this is so great that simply looking at a thermo- 
pile will transmit a visible signal through the 
resistance of the Atlantic Cable, and a kiss or 
grasp of the hand a very strong signal; so that a 
modern Pyramis and Thisbe might exchange salu- 
tations, not through a hole in the wall, but through 
the breadth of all the waves of the Atlantic. The 
use of this instrument gives an opportunity of 
using electricity of the very lowest tension, which, 
besides its other advantages, has a much less ten- 
dency to escape by faults in the wire. It was 
shown that a fault which caused the disappearance 
of all visible signals through Thomson's speaking 
galvanometer, with a resistance of 500 units, or 
about 125 miles of the Atlantic Cable, would still 
allow intelligible signals to be transmitted on this 
instrument with 10,000 units, or 2,500 miles of 
resistance. The other advantages were the ab- 
sence of all swing, such as there is in a needle, 
and an instantaneous movement, in spite of electro- 
static induction. Where it requires two or three 
seconds for the wire to accumulate sufficient 
charge to overcome the initial friction in any 
instrument where there is any friction, however 
slight, which he proceeds to move at intervals of 
seconds by jumps, the gold-leaf having no friction 
begins to move instantaneously, and proceeds by 
an equable motion. Again, where increased sen- 
sitiveness is required, the only thing necessary is 
to increase the force of the electro-magnet at the 
receiving end. The conclusion the author drew 
from his experiments was that instead of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of units of insulation of the 
present cables, it would be quite feasible to work 
through a cable having only a single unit of insu- 
lation ; or, if greater insulation were desirable, a 
wire might be used presenting much more resist- 
ance to the currents—such as steel wire possessing 
more strength and cheaper than copper, and that 
electro-static induction, being less injurious, much 
cheaper, with less gutta-percha, cables might be 
used costing some fifth or sixth of the present 
prices, and thus telegraphy might be made much 
cheaper and more available for hundreds of thou- 
sands of poor emigrants, instead of being the lux- 
ury of rich merchants, or speculators, or govern- 
ment officials. 

— — 
Varnish to Imitate Ground Class. 


To make a varnish to imitate ground glass, dis- 
solve 90 grains of sandarac and 20 grains of mastic 
in two ounees of washed methylated ether, and 
add, in small quantities, a sufficiency of benzine to 
make it dry with a suitable grain—too little mak- 
ing the varnish too transparent, and excess mak- 
ing it crapy. The quantity of benzine required 
depends upon its quality—from half an ounce to 
an ounce and a half, or even more; but the best 
results are got with a medium quality. It is im- 
portant to use washed ether, free from spirit. 


—— D 


How Summer Suits should be Washed. 


SUMMER suits are nearly all made of white or 
buff linen, pique, cambric, or muslin, and the art 
of preserving the new appearance after washing 
is a matter of the greatest importance. Common 
washerwomen spoil everything with soda, and 
nothing is more frequent than to see the delicate 
tints of lawns and percales turned into dark blotch- 
es and muddy streaks by the ignorance and van- 
dalism of a laundress. It is worth while for ladies 
to pay attention to this, and insist upon having 
their summer dresses washed according to the di- 
rections which they should be prepared to give 
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their laundresses themselves. In the first place, 
the water should be tepid; the soap should not be 
allowed to touch the fabric; it should be washed 
and rinsed quick, turned upon the wrong side, and 
hung in the shade to dry, and when starched (in 
thin boiled, but not boiling starch) should be fold- 
ed in sheets or towels, and ironed upon the wrong 
side as soon as possible. But linen should be 
washed in water in which hay has been boiled, or 
aquart bag of bran. This last will be found to 
answer for starch as well, and is excellent for 
print dresses of all kinds; but a handful of salt is 
very useful also to set the colors of light cambrics 
and dotted lawns; anda little beef’s gall will not 
only set, but brighten, yellow and purple tints, 
and has a good effect upon green. 


— e «—— — 


SURFACE ELEcTRICITY.—M. Terquem has recent- 
ly made some experiments for further elucidating 
the fact that the exterior surface of a hollow body 
is alone affected by electricity. Faraday showed 
that a small animal, placed inside a cylinder of wire 
gauze, was not incommoded when the cylinder was 
so highly electrified that sparks were freely given 
off by it. He also constructed a room, twelve feet 
in each dimension, of metallic wire, and suspended 
it by ropes of silk ; and he found that, occupying this 
room, with electroscopes and electrometers at hand, 
there was not the slightest indication of electri- 
cal action inside the chamber, even when sparks of 
considerable length were given off by the metal of 
which it was made. M. Terquem verifies these 
results by taking a metal bird-cage and suspending 
it to an insulated conductor of an electrical ma- 
chine. While sparks sufficient to indicate a highly 
charged electrical condition were obtained from the 
exterior, pitch balls, feathers, and even a gold-leaf 
electroscope remaiedn unmoved inside. Two bundles 
of linen yarn were hung, one outside and one in ; 
the inside one was unaffected, while the outside 
was excited, the threads diverging from each other 
and giving out sparks. 

CENSUS OF 1870.—The census of 1860 gave the 
total property values of the United States at 
$16,000,000,000. The census of 1870 makes a re- 
turn of nearly $32,000,000,000. Thus the wealth 
of the nation had about doubled itself in a decade, 
during which the country was convulsed by a great 
civil war, involving an expenditure, to both sides, 
of not less than $6,000,000,000, and a vast destruc- 
tion of life and property. Seven years after this 
terrible struggle, the total of national, state, county, 
and municipal debts is only $3,271,874,768, and 
the country sustains a total tax of $688,520,435. 
These figures give an impressive idea of the finan- 
cial strength and wonderfully rapid development 
of the United States, in view of which the nation- 
al debt seems a light affair. The showing is the 
more remarkable when we reflect that this debt has 
been reduced at a rate that would extinguish it in 
twenty years, while permitting yearly reduction of 
taxation. 


FREEZING BY MECHANICAL ACTION.—M. Foselli 
has announced to the French Academy of Sciences 
that he has succeeded in producing an amount of 
cold just below the zero of the Fahrenheit scale 
by simple mechanical action creating rapid evapo- 
ration. He employs a wheel formed of a spiral 
tube, both ends of which are open, set vertically 
and half immersed in the fluid to be cooled, so 
that the latter passes constantly through the whole 
length of the tube, half of which is constantly 
above the liquid, and, being wet, gives rise to 
active evaporation and consequent refrigeration 
within it. 
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Nature of the Action in Galvanic Batteries. Lesley’s Zero Refrigerator and Spa Cooler. | the arrangement, as there is no water running 
PROF. G. W. Hortes, director of the Dudley THE accompanying engravings illustrate im- over the floor. When the ice is kept clean, and 
Observatory at Albany, N. V., an industrious and proved refrigerating devices, invented by Mr. the wooden ice-rack boiled so as to remove the 
able investigator, has, according to the Journal of Alex. M. Lesley, 224 West d third Street, | taste, the ice-water can be used as in the ordinary 
the Telegraph, made a series of experiments on New York. ane name Zero a trade-mark water-cooler. Persons using this refrigerator in 
galvanic batteries, extending over several %% warm climates, where ice is very expensive, 
months, for the purpose of investigating the will make a great saving in amount of ice con- 
cause of the decline in the strength of the sumed. 
electric current after the battery has been in The moisture which condenses on the cold 
operation for a long period. It is well known surface of the ice-box runs down into 2 trough, 
that, since the invention of the American and is conveyed away through a pipe at the 
method of recording transits, the galvanic bottom, where a small dish receives it. No 
battery has become one of the necessary in moisture collects on the zinc lining. The pro. 
struments in every first-class observatory. The vision chamber is thus kept so dry that it is 
application of electricity also to the registra- claimed even matches may be kept therein 
tion of meteorological phenomena makes it without injury from dampness. 
desirable to secure the best form of battery, as The “Spa” cooler is designed for use by 
well as to beable to know what is the difficulty all persons using the “ siphons ” in private use, 
when the battery begins to fail in its work. or by druggists and in hotels. It can be used 
Some of the leading conclusiens reached by for the sick-room and for nursery purposes. 
Prof. Hough were as follows :— From one to four bottles of milk or wine can 
1st. In the sulphate of copper battery (Dan- be cooled, and at the eame time ice-water can 
iells form) the principal cause of decline inthe be drawn from the silver-plated faucet. The 
strength of the electric current is due to the inside liningiis made of galvanized iron. The 
formation of sulphate of zinc. filling is of charcoal. The outside is made of 
2d. The quantity of electricity flowing in the tin, handsomely japanned and ornamented. 
external circuit depends upon the specific For persons intending to pass the summer 


gravity of the sulphate of zinc. LESLEY’S ZERO REFRIGERATOR. at watering-places, or boarding at hotels in 

3d. When the sulphate of zinc approaches country or city, one of those coolers will be 
saturation, polarization takes place in the battery registered through the “ American Artisan Patent found a great convenience. The bottles or “si. 
itself; and, although the electro-motive force re- | Agency." phons" are placed in a caster like that used for 
mains the same, the internal resistance may be This refrigerator is an improved form of the | holding decanters, and placed upon pounded ice 


4th. The sulphate of zinc (or any fluid about the then placed over them, as indicated in one of the 
zinc) is only useful as & conductor of electricity. engravings. The other engraving shows the 

9th. The copper, or negative metal, is useful | cover removed. This arrangement is exceedingly 
only as a conductor, since it may be replaced by convenient, and the cooler is very tasty in appear. 
any other metal, even zinc itself. | ance. 

6th. The internal resistance of the battery has, Further information may be obtained from the 
been separated into two parts, viz., that due to the | manufacturer, whose address is given above. 
porous cell and that due to the liquids employed. 
The specific resistance of the liquid was found to 
be 13; that for a small clay cell, 17; and fora 
leather cell, 7. Since the resistance of the leather 
cell is less than one-half that of a clay cell, it has 
been used in the construction of batteries at the 
observatory, as the quantity of electricity is near- 
ly doubled without any increase of surface. For 
the negative metal, in place of the copper hitherto | 
employed, we have used sheet-lead. 

These investigations have rendered it possible to 
compute, with great precision, the length of time a 
battery will generate its normal quantity of elec- 
tricity, provided the amountof electricity flowing in 
the external circuit is known, and the capacity of the 
vessel holding the sulphate of zinc is determined. | 
The specific gravity of the sulphate of zinc should 
not be less than 15 or more than 38 degrees Baume. ' 

A new mechanism for the more thorough inves- | 
tigation of galvanic batteries has been devised by 
Prof. Hough, but not yet constructed, by which | 
the quantity of electricity flowing in the external | 
circuit will be recorded in the form of & curve so 
long as the battery is in action. This subject is 


! 
increased more than a hundred times. | well-known Zero refrigerator. It is made of well! contained in the bottom of the cooler. A cover is 
| 
| 
| 


The Correct Weight of Milk. 


Mr. GAIL BORDEN, of White Plains, N. Y., who 
conducts an establishment for preparing condensed 
milk, has been making some experiments for the 
purpose of determining the correct weight of 

— crude milk. He took the milk of several cows, 
| seasoned lumber, and is filled in with charcoal, and, mingling it together and then thoroughly 
| The lining is of zinc, and it is provided with tinned cooling it, he carried it directly to the “ U. S. Seal. 
wire shelves, silver-plated faucet, and casters. er of Weights &nd Measures," who measured and 

The ice is placed in the center of the refrigera- | weighed the milk by accurate Government weights 
tor through the top door, on a wooden rack several] and measures. The result was that a quart of 

milk, so measured and weighed on delicate scales, 

was equal to two pounds two ounces and one- 

quarter of an ounce (2 lbs. 214 ounces). The tests 

were made with different samples of milk at dif. 
! ferent times, but without materially altering the 

weight. Mr. Borden has adopted the above as a 
| true weight of a quart of milk having a fair aver- 
age quality. Hence, any person who buys milk 

may determine by weight, with satisfactory accu- 
| racy, whether he receives a quart when he is re 
| |i quired to pay for that quantity. 


one of great interest and importance, and it is pro- | — | — — 

posed by Prof. Hough to continue his investiga- inches above the faucet. No communication is Safe Poison-bottles. 

tion as circumstances may permit. allowed between the ice and provision chamber,! THE following resolution has been adopted by 
S* and no hot air is allowed to touch the ice, except as the College of Physicians, Philadelphia That it 


MILDEW IN BOAT SAILS.—A safe plan is said to the door is opened for putting in more ice. The is recommended to all druggists to place all exter- 
be to dry the sails thoroughly, in the open air if ice being thus protected, will last longer than in nal remedies in bottles not only colored so as to 
practicable, and to sweep them well on both sides | the ventilating refrigerators, which are great con. appeal to the eye, but also rough upon one side, 
with a strong hair brush, having sprinkled it before-| sumers, while they at the same time introduce so that by the sense of touch no mistake shall be 
hand with water in which a little ammonia has been | warm, moist air into the provision chamber, which | possible even in the dark; and that all bottles con- 
dissolved. Do not roll the sails up while wet, as it is | induces nastiness, decay, and bad odor. The drip- taining poisons shall not only be labelled“ poi- 
damp which has produced the mildew. To disinfect | pings of the ice are retained and drawn off from son, but also with another label indicating the 
nils, or pr e vent infection, carbolic acid is good. | the faucet. Housekeepers will be pleased with | most efficient and convenient antidote. 
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THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMIS- 
SION ON THE ENGLISH PATENT LAWS. 


As most of our readers are aware, a lively dis. 
cussion as to the merits and demerits of the Eng- 
lish patent laws, as well as the propriety of abol- 
ishing these laws, has been going on in England 
for a considerable period. Patents or no patents 
has been the question on which two adverse par- 
ties have arrayed themselves. Among the promi- 
nent disputants who have taken the negative side 
in the debate are Mr. Mcfie and Sir William 
Armstrong. They were opposed by Mr. Bessemer 
and others, who as strongly advocated the utility 
of patents. 

A wonderful deal of nonsense was uttered on 
both sides, but it seems there was an under-stra- 
tum of good sense and sound logic brought to bear 
on the affirmative which has decided the Parlia 
mentary Committee to report in favor of continu- 
ing the system in its essential features. They de- 
cide— 

That the privilege conferred by letters-patent 
promotes the progress of manufactures, by caus- 
ing many important inventions to be introduced 
and developed more rapidly than otherwise would 
be the case. That the same privilege leads to the 
introduction and publication of numerous improve- 
ments, each of a minor character, but the sum of 
which contributes greatly to the progress of in- 
dustry. That in the absence of the protection of 
letters-patent, the competition of manufacturers 
amongst themselves would, doubtless, lead to the 
introduction of improved processes and machinery, 
but that it would probably be less rapid than 
under the stimulus of a patent law. That it does 
not appear that the granting of pecuniary rewards 


could be substituted with advantage to the public 
interest for the temporary privilege conferred by 
letters-patents. 

They, however, in their report make some im- 
portant suggestions, which may be summed up as 
follows :— 

They state that the most prominent defect in 
the present system is the want of proper examina- 
tion, which results in the patenting of many in- 
ventions several times over, or in granting patents 
upon alleged improvements which have been for 
a long time public property. They recommend as 
a remedy for this that a competent tribunal of sci- 
entific, technical, and legal experts be formed to 
examine and decide upon applications for patents. 

They also think it d:sirable that there should be 
more uniformity in the different nationalities, and 
to that end recommend that the English Govern- 
ment should signify its willingness to concur in an 
international system. 

They are of opinion that protection for a limited 
period, and dating back to the time at which it is 
applied for, should only be granted for an inven- 
tion on its nature and particular points of novelty 
being clearly described in a provisional specifica- 
tion, and upon the report of a competent authority 
that such invention is, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, new, and a manufacture within the mean- 
ing of the law. 

They further recommend that letters-patent be 
made subject to the condition that the manufac- 
ture shall be carried on within the United King- 
dom, so as to fully supply the demand for the same 
on reasonable terms to the public. 

Many will doubt the propriety of this sugges- 
tion. We think it goes altogether too far. It 
should be sufficient, if the manufacture of the ar 
ticles patented is insisted upon, that the inventor 
makes a reasonable effort to supply the demand. 
To require that the demand shall be fully met 
would in many cases entail great hardship and in- 


justice, as misfortune would often place an inven- 


tor without capital at the mercy of rich manu- 
facturers. The following we regard as excellent 
suggestions :— 
That letters-patent shall not be valid for an in- 
vention which has been in use in a foreign coun- 
try, unless a patent for the same shall have been 
granted in such country, and unless such letters- 
patent shall have been granted in England to the 
original inventor, his assignee or authorized agent. 
That the duties payable on patents should be so 
adjusted as to encourage inventors to the utmost 
to make known their inventions, and that their 
primary application should be to the purposes of a 
complete and well-organized record of industrial 
progress, and to an improved establishment for 
the conduct of patent business. That no person 
concerned in the administration of the patent law 
should have a pecuniary interest in the number of 
patents applied for, granted, or refused. That 
inasmuch as the property created by the patent 
law, and the questions arising under it, are pecu- 
liar, the tribunal for deciding contentious matters 
in reference thereto should, both as to its constitu- 
tion and procedure, be adapted to these peculi- 
arities. 
That in the case of several concurrent applica- 
tions for a patent for the same invention, the pat- 
ent be granted to the first applicant, unless it be 
shown to the satisfaction of the proper authority 
that he is not the first inventor. That all trials of 
patent causes should be before a judge, with the 
assistance of skilled advisers (who may be Com- 
missioners of Patents), and, as a rule, without a 


jury; but with power for the court to order a jury 


for the ascertainment of facts in exceptional cases 
requiring the same. 

On the whole, we regard the report of this com 
mittee with peculiar satisfaction. Having long 
and patiently investigated the working of the pat- 
ent system with a view to arrive at the truth, 
having examined a very large number of witness- 
es, and listened to the opinions of those best qual- 
ified to give opinions pro and con, they emphati - 
cally approve the granting of patents as a wise 
and beneficent policy. The report will probably 
terminate an interesting and important, though a 
somewhat wearisome discussion, 
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THE DUTY ON SILK. 


Mr. WELLS has recently given an exhibition of 
his ability as an arithmetician ; be it ours to show 
him up as a sophist. 

Since the year 1864, he states, the duties on the 
importation of silk have averaged 60 per cent. ad 
valorem. Right, Mr. Wells. The annual value of 
silk consumed, domestic and foreign, he assumes 
to be $30,000,000, which we admit to be about the 
proper figure. This amounts in eight years to 
$240,000,000. Mr. Wells evidently knows the mul- 
tiplication table, and has some skill in percentage, 
since he computes the total duty on the above ag- 
gregate to be $149,000,000, which he asserts the 
American people have paid for their silk more than 
it would have cost them without the duty. 

Now, Mr. Wells, having performed his problem, 
proceeds to draw an inference. All we have to 
show for this increased cost of silk—$144,000,000— 
is, he says, a silk industry in which only $25,000,- 
000 are invested, and 10,000 operatives are kept 
employed. 

If we are not mistaken, no one knows better 
than Mr. Wells that the primary object of the high 
tariff on silk was to derive revenue for the support 
of our Government in a time when it has needed 
all its resources. That our silk industry has been 
encouraged by this tariff is purely an incidental 
result, not unexpected, though it was not, and 
never has been, regarded as of ‘sufficient impor- 
tance to justify a tariff like that of which Mr. 
Wells complains. As a measure for deriving rev- 
enue this has proved one of the wisest; that it 
protects and fosters a small industry is all Mr. 
Wells will acknowledge for it in public. Assured- 
ly Mr. Wells is a sophist. 


KILLING BY KEROSENE IN BROOKLYN. 


OUR sister city of Brooklyn has had its full 
share of kerosene horrors, resulting, we suppose, 
from the fact that it has more than its share of 
fraudulent and unprincipled dealers, and that its 
suburban tenements are, many of them, still un- 
supplied with gas. Indeed, the quality of the gas 
furnished to consumers in that thriving town is so 
inferior that the kerosene light is preferred by 
many who have the gas service in their houses. 

The record of accidents through the use of ker 
osene has indeed been a fearful one, and we are 
glad to learn that the city officials are beginning 
to take action to enforce the law prohibiting the 
sale of dangerous lighting fluids. 

The law of 1865 provides that dealers in petro- 
leum burning fluids must be licensed, and pre- 
scribes penalties for every sale without a license. 
For every sale of petroleum fluid having a flash- 
ing point of less than 110° Fahr. it prescribes a 
penalty of $150. It provides for the appointment 
of a special warden, who shall have the power to 
enter any place where kerosene is sold to inspect 
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and test the quality of the article. The salary of 
this officer is fixed at $1,500 per annum, which is 
only about one-fourth what it should be. The 
services of a man who is morally and technically 
qualified to hold such an office as this are cheap 
at $6,000 per annum in such a city as Brooklyn. 

We trust not only in Brooklyn, but throughout 
the country, this matter will receive the attention 
it merits. Why should we enforce laws against 
the indiscriminate vending of poisons, and let 
these scamps who sell dangerous burning fluids 
prosecute their trade ? 

There are plenty of safe and good oils in the 
market, and those who manufacture them are en- 
titled to protection from the competition of the 
unscrupulous dealers. When it is clearly the in- 
terest of ninety-nine hundredths of the entire 
community to suppress this swindle, we marvel 
that it is so long tolerated. 


— — 8 — — 


FLOW OF FLUIDS WITHOUT FRICTION. 


THE Boston Advertiser works itself up into rap- 
tures over an alleged improvement in the trans- 
mission of power by air columns in pipes, which, 
it claims, entirely does away with friction. This 
is the invention of Mr. Spear, and consists in plac- 
ing annular obstructions or rings at intervals 
along the interior of atube. The action of these 
rings is claimed to be the maintaining of a com- 
paratively motionless lining of air in the tube, 
through which the central column is forced with 
no friction. 

Now, when theory is controverted by a well-es- 
tablished fact, the fact must be accepted, and the- 
ory must go to the wall. If the experiments de- 
scribed by the paper alluded to establish the claim 
of no friction as a fact, we should accept its state- 
ments as correct, notwithstanding they conflict 
with hitherto accepted theory. But we see nothing 
to convince us that any test described logically 
leads to the inference, that a fluid column will pass 
through such a tube as Mr. Spear has constructed 
without loss of power. 

The experiments lack that refinement which in- 
spires confidence in the results of an investiga- 
tion. 

There is evident confusion in regard to the mean- 
ing of the word “ power,” as indicated by the fol- 
lowing quotation :— 

“The effect of the ring or diaphragm is to line 
the pipe with a hollow cylinder of air throughout, 
which cannot advance, being prevented by the 
ring and held against the pipe with a pressure of 
40 pounds to the inch, and all the friction which 
occurs is, consequently, that of air against air. 
There are, now, at a considerable distance from the 
reservoir, an orifice of one inch, and a pressure of 
40 pounds to the inch, and, there being no more than 
these at the reservoir itself, no force has been lost in 
the transmission. The reservoir has been virtually 
moved forward to this point. Repeating the ope- 
ration at the same distance out from this point as 
from this to the reservoir, produces the same 
result. Each joint or section of the pipe charges 
the succeeding with the original force, and it 
would seem that there can be no limit to the appli- 
cation of the principle.” 

The italics are ours. Now, the only elements 
considered here are the pressure and the aperture. 
Velocity of flow does not enter into the equation. 
We know of no way in which the power of a mov- 
ing mass can be computed without taking velocity 
into account. Pressure alone is not power. 

We have no doubt that a pipe constructed on 
Mr. Spear’s plan would transmit a column of air 
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having the same diameter as that of the interior of 
the rings, with less friction than would be the case 
with a column of the same size transmitted 
through a pipe of the same size throughout; but 
the column must pass through the rings, and cer- 
tainly this cannot be done without friction, unless 
science has been hitherto altogether at fault. 

We like sanguine, enthusiastic people, but they 
are not usually the best judges of the value of an 
invention, and we much fear that our brother of 
the Advertiser belongs to this class. The only 
demonstration of the importance of Mr. Spear’s in- 
vention will be through carefully conducted ex- 
periment; and although we doubt that he has 
made a very great discovery, no one would be 
more pleased to find this supposition a mistake 
than ourselves. 


RAPID TRANSIT—RAPID CONSTRUCTION. 


SOMETHING at last that looks like work in 
bringing about the long-wished-for rapid transit 
for New York is announced in the daily papers. 
Ground will be broken for the Vanderbilt Under- 
ground Railroad within the coming month, by a 
force of between 2,000 and 3,000 laborers, who will 
begin work in separate gangs, stationed at half- 
mile distances along the route. The down-town 
depot is to be erected in the City Hall Park, facing 
the new Post-office, and will be 50 by 150 feet in 
size, the right to use this site being given by the 
charter. The track level, waiting-rooms, and offi- 
ces will be 20 feet below the surface, and will be 
surmounted by a handsome arched glass roof, ris- 
ing to a hight of about 30 feet. It is intended that 
the design for this shall be artistic, and in harmony 
with the adjoining buildings. 

The route finally adopted runs through Center 
Street to Mott, curving thence northeast through 
the Bowery to Fourth Avenue, and connecting 
with the main track of the Harlem Road at Fifty- 
sixth Street. For over 600 feet in the low ground 
near the Five Points the track will necessarily 
touch the street level, and will be simply walled 
in, the intersecting streets being bridged across. 
Depots will occur at half-mile distances, but for 
obvious reasons the company decline to publish at 
present the sites chosen. Superintendent Buck- 
hout, of the Harlem road, under whose supervision 
the underground road will be built, is confident of 
finishing the work within two years. A similar 
pledge is made by the Gilbert Elevated Railway 
projectors, who will undertake to complete their 
road to Harlem in two years. They have not yet, 
however, succeeded in obtaining Gov. Hoffman's 
signature, aithough influential petitions have been 
presented in favor of their plan. Neighboring 
cities which have grown so rapidly of late through 
the neglect of New York, and which have neglect- 
ed to provide such facilities as now appear to be 
forthcoming for our city, will from this time prob- 
ably set limits to their aspirations. 


— — — — 


PROLIFIC PEPPINS. 


THE command to increase and multiply has, ac- 
cording to the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, been 
obeyed by a pair of the name of Peppin, residing 
at Winooski, to an extent scarcely exceeded by 
the ancient Hebrews. Each of this prolific pair 
was of Canadian extraction. The father is dead, 
but the mother is still living, at the age of ninety- 
nine. She has had but one husband, Francois Pep- 
pin, who died twelve years ago. Mrs. Peppin has 
been the mother of twenty-three children, twelve 
of whom are still living. The sum total of the 
progeny of Francois Peppin and his wife Marie, 
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including grandchildren and great-grandchildren, 
amounts to a tribe of two hundred and twenty, 
Vermont may challenge any other State to beat 
this. 

— . — 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHING FLEET 
DISASTER. 


THE extent of this disaster is probably greater 
than was at first feared. It is now ascertained 


‘that more than forty vessels are total wrecks, and 


this number wil] undoubtedly be increased by re. 
ports from the hundreds of vessels not yet heard 
from. These wrecked vessels carried on the aver. 
age 100 men, and out of the aggregate of 4,000, 
only 175 had at last reports been heard from. 
This record of marine destruction in so small a 
compass, and in so short a time, has few prece. 
dents in the annals of shipwreck. 


——— — — — 


CINCINNATI NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL EX- 
POSITION. 

OUR readers will find on the outside page of the 
present number the advertisement of the above 
Exposition, to which we call attention. The two 
former Expositions held by this association were 
in every way splendid successes, and there can be 
no doubt that inventors and manufacturers desir. 
ous to introduce their inventions and wares will 
find unequaled facilities in the Exposition of this 
year. It is proposed to make the display this year 
the largest ever held in America. Extensive 
transportation arrangements have been made, and 
every measure has been taken to secure the con- 
venience of visitors and exhibitors. Application 
for space should be made at once. The Exposi 
tion opens Sept. 4, and closes Oct. 5. Goods will 
be received from Aug. 14 to Aug. 31. 


PATENT LAW CASE. 


Hod Elevators. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT—SOUTHERN DIS- 
TRICT OF NEW YORK-—MA Y, 1872. 


Before Judge Blatchford. 

Pelham vs. Brown and Dart.—This was a suit 
instituted by Thomas M. Pelham, of the City of 
New York, to restrain the defendants, George W. 
Brown and James Dart, and their agents, etc., from 
making, using, or selling an “improved hod ele 
vator" which said Pelham invented, and for which 
letters-patent were issued to him on the 28th Sep- 
tember, 1869. The proofs in the case showed that 
prior to Pelham’s invention two modes were known 
for elevating bricks and mortar to be used in the 
construction of buildings. One was to carry the 
game in tubs by means of crabs to which the tube 
were attached, and after they were elevated to the 
desired point the contents of the tubs were dis- 
charged. The effect of this discharge was to shake 
and seriously injure the walls. The other mode 
was to carry up the hods by means of elevators, 
the bowls of the hods being suspended above the 
platform, so that the shanks or handles would be 
in an upright position, the ends not touching the 
platform of the elevator. This made it necessary 
for the workmen who had to remove the hods to 
step upon the platform of the elevator, and there- 
by endanger their lives. Before Pelham’s inven- 
tion many accidents happened and many lives were 
lost by men stepping on the platform of the eleva- 
tor. To remedy this evil, the complainant invent 
ed an improvement in said hod elevator, which 
consisted in this: that when the hod was being 
placed on the elevator the shank rested in a notch 
on the edge of the elevator, and the bowl of the 
hod left to rest on the transverse beam, so that 
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When they were being taken off the elevator it was 
only necessary for the men to catch hold of the 
handle of the hod (without stepping on the plat- 
form) and draw it towards them, and place the 
same on their shoulders to carry to the desired 
point. The case came on for argument before 
Judge Blatchford on the 28th of May last. After 
hearing Messrs. Stoughton, of counsel for the com- 
plainant, and George Stevenson, of counsel for re- 
spondents, he decided that the defendants had in- 
fringed on the complainant’s patent, and granteda 
decree and injunction in accordance with the 
prayer of the complainant’s bill. 
— . —Uñ 


The Prevention of Small-pox. 

DR. A. ARMSTRONG, in the Canada Lancet, ad- 
vises the following means in staying the ravages 
of small-pox: — Persons suffering from the disease 
should daily anoint their bodies and limbs through- 
out with carbolized oil; and also wash their bodies 
thoroughly with soft water, slightly carbolized; 
the anointing to be performed after the whole per- 
son has been washed, and gently dried with some 
soft fabric. This process should be commenced 
before patients are allowed to leave their sick- 
room, and continued until such time as all the dis- 
eased skin has been removed, and a new and 
healthy one formed. In this way the particles of 
diseased and desquamated skin are prevented 
from being set free from persons who have recent- 
ly suffered, and contaminating healthy persons, by 
being inhaled or deposited on the exposed skin, or 
by getting into the water or food, and thus be a 
mode of contagion. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


FROM among many flattering notices with which we have 
been favored by the press, we select at random a few. 


From the Holmesburg Gazette, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The AMERICAN ARTISAN, one of the best sclentific Journals 
published in the country, comes to us considerably improved, 
und er the new proprietorship of Messrs. Brown & Allen. To 
the mechanical world the ARTISAN has become an Indispensa- 
ble agent, by diffusing those principles and ideas that have 
done 80 much to advance science. It is a faithful laborer in 
this field of operations, and no mechanic who respects his call- 
ing should fail to become a subscriber. 


From the Chicago Railway Review. 


The publishers of this excellent magazine announce a 
change in its editoria] management by the withdrawal of 
J. W. Coombs, Esq., on account of protracted ill health. He is 
succeeded by Mr. Leicester Allen (heretofore associate editor 
of the Scientific American), who assumes the editorial man- 
agement of the ARTISAN. The issue of May 1 contains the 
following papers of especial interest to railway men:—The 
Preservation of Timber; Foote & Randall's Printing Tele. 
graph, showing an app lance which any ordinarily intelligent 
person may in a few hours learn to use with rapidity and sue- 
cess, dispensing with the old &nd much more uncertain and 
expensive system of telegraphy, which requires the attention 
of adepts long experienced in their use ; * Cooling and venti- 
lating Railway-cars," treating, as the title denotes, upon the 
ventilation of cars in the summer months, and their warming 
in winter without danger from the so much and so deservedly 
dreaded stoves which add such horrors to accidents when 
they do occur. The suggestions are timely and apropos. The 
heating of railway carriages is another article cognate to 
the last named, and well worthy of the attention of our rail- 
Way-car builders. 


Hillsboro Messenger, N. H. 


Mr. J. W. Coombs, who has long been connected with the 
AMERICAN ARTISAN, published at New Tork, hasretired from 
the firm on accouut of failing health. The ARTISAN will now 
be published by Brown & Allen. The ARTISAN 18 fast becom- 
ing a favorite. 


Henry Republican, IU. 


The AMERICAN ARTISAN has changed hands, Mr. J. W. 
Coombs, one of its senior members, retiring, giving place to 
Mr. L. Allen, late associate editor of the Scientific American, 
under the firm name of Brown & Allen. The ARTISAN is a 
Scientific Journal, in every way of value to every mechanic, 
engineer, or artisan. 


Cortland County Republican, N. P. 


The AMBRICAN ARTISAN is now published by Messrs. Brown 
& Allen, at 189 Broadway, New York. Mr. L. Allen, for the 
past four years connected with the Scientific American, has 
bought the interest of Mr. Coombs in the ARTISAN, and will 
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hereafter be its editorial manager. Several improvements at- 
tend this change. The ARTISAN Is a journal of arts, mechan- 
ics, inventors’ patents, etc. It is a valuable periodical. 


Business Guide, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mr. Leicester Allen, late asseciate editor of our able co- 
temporary the Scientific American, has purchased the interest 
of Mr. J. W. Coombs in the AMERICAN ARTISAN. Mr. Allen 
will assume the editorial management of the ARTISAN. Mr. 
H. T. Brown, of the old firm of Brown, Coombs & Co., will 
have charge of the Patent Agency business, where his long 
experience, and extensive acquaintance with inventors, to- 
gether with & thorough knowledge of American and Foreign 
Patent business, will largely assist general industry and sclen- 
tific progress. The style of the new firm is Brown & Allen. 


Railroad Record, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The ARTISAN is one of the most valued of our exchanges. 
We observe by a recent issue that a change has been made in 
its management. J. W. Coombs, Esq.,on account of ill health, 
has been compelled to retire, and Mr. Leicester Allen, for the 
last four years associate editor of the Scientific American, has 
assumed the responsibilities of the editor-in-chief of the AR- 
TISAN. Mr. Allen brings with him to the ARTISAN a rich 
experience, and talents peculiarly adapted to the labors he 
has assumed; we assure him he has our good wishes, with no 
fears for his ultimate success. 


Jersey County (Il.) Democrat. 


AMERIOAN ARTISAN.—From the last issue of this useful and 
ably conducted weekly, we learn that quite an important 
change has taken place in its management. Mr. Coombs has 
been compelled, by declining health, to retire from the firm of 
Brown & Coombs, and his mantle has fallen upon Mr. L. Allen, 
formerly associate editor of the Scientific American, and a 
gentleman of great ability and peculiar qualifications for the 
place and duties he has assumed. The new firm of Brown & 
Allen will continue the extensive Patent Agency business of 
the old firm, and may be relied upon by all who may need the 
services of efficient Patent Attorneys. All mechanics should 
subscribe for the AMERICAN ARTISAN. $2perannum. Brown 
& Allen, 189 Broadway, New York. 


NEW AMERICAN PATENTS. 


UNDER this head we shall give a weekly sum- 
mary of the more important American and English 
Patents. 


MACHINE FOR PLANING THE FACETS OF POLYGONAL BAR8.— 
W. Fothergill Batho, Birmingham, England, asgr. to W. Bel - 
lers & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—May 28.—A combination of a 
series of radial spindles with a series of flattened cutters, 
and mechanism for sustaining and traversing the material to 
be cut, which is operated upon in a direction perpendicular to 
the axes of the cutter-spindles, comprises the most prominent 
features of this machine. The series of flattened cutters are 
80 arranged in relation to each other that while simultaneous- 
ly rotating, and each intersecting the path of those adjacent 
to it, the cutting edges of the tools do not come into collision 
with each other. 

CAR SPRING.—H. N. Eggleston, asgr. to himself and C. 
French, Seymour, Conn.— May 28.—This car sprirg is composed 
of one or more spiral metal springs, and one or more rubber 
springs, arranged to act separately, yet to mutually support 
each other. 

GAS APPARATUS FOR MELTING SNOW AND IOR ON SIDE- 
WALKS.—J. Folkman and F. Kólgen, Vienna, Austro-Hungarian 
Empire.— May 28.— This invention consists, first, in the use of 
gas to melt snow and ice on sidewalks, etc., and, secondly, In 
arrangements and construction of pipes, etc., to operate to- 
gether for the purpose specified. 

PockrT Scresors.—A. J. Young, Dover, N. H.— May 28.— 
These scissors are so constructed that when the blades are 
closed together, bows hinged to the blades partially overlap 
each other and inclose the blades. 

TESTING BURNING FLUIDS.—P. Millspaugh, asgr. to Flora T. 
Millspaugh, Kent, Coun.— May %.—This is a combination with 
an instrument for testing burning fluids of a transparent cylin- 
der containing the fluid, into which a thermometer is sub- 
merged. In eombination with this cylinder there is a hydro- 
metric scale. 

SAFETY STOP FOR ENGINES.—W. H. Darling, asgr.to himself 
and J. B. Sharp, New York City.—May 28.—This is a combina- 
tion with the supply valve of anengine of a weight or spring, 
and a stop. the stop being connected by any suitable means 
with various parts of the building, so that the operatives may, 
in case of danger, at once stop the engine. 

SAFETY Mask.—D. W. Flora, Newaygo, Mich.—May 28: an- 
te- dated Way 25, 1872.—This mask is constructed of successive 
layers of wire gauze and films of cotton, the cotton being sat- 
urated with disinfectant substances. 

MANUFACTURE OF ACIDS AND PAINTS FROM THE MATERIALS 
USED TO PURIFY Gas.—J. Hughes, Stapleton, N. Y., asgr. to 
himself and J. C. Thompson, New Brighton, N. Y.—May 28.— 
Saturated or spent gas-purifying materials are by this inven- 
tion converted either into acids or a base for paints, the me- 
tallic oxyds heing utilized for the latter purpose. 

STRAM-BOILER.—QO. Wehoskey, Providence, asgr. of one- 
half his right to B. F. Arnold, Westerly, R. I.—May 28.—This 
boiler is composed of horizontal sections, made in the shape 
of wheels with hollow spokes radiating from hollow hubs, 
and double rims, the spaces between the rims forming return 
flues from the top of the boiler to a chamber at the bottom. 


REMOVABLE HANDLE FOR SADIRONS.—C, Graham, Kingston, 
Pa.— June 4.—This invention consists in the combination with 
a single standard cast or otherwise secured to the body of the 
iron, of an eye-bolt applied to said‘standard and a handle 
which surrounds the shank of the said bolt and contains a nut 
screwing on to a screw-thread on the said shank, whereby the 
handle is screwed to the standard so as to be adjusted at vari- 
ous hights relatively to the body of the iron, and in such 
manner that its attachment and detachment is rendered very 
easy. It also consists in novel means of securing, in combina- 
tion with said eye-bolt, collar, and handle, ashield or guard for 
protecting the handle from the heat radiated from the iron. 

IMPROVEMENT IN PAVEMENTS.—J. Merlette, Bound Brook, 
N.J.—June 4.—This invention relates to iron pavements, and 
consists in a novel construction and arrangement of cast-iron 
blocks, with ties, which may be of wood, arranged to pass 
through a series of adjacent blocks at opposite ends as it 
were of each succeeding one, 80 as to effectually tie and bind 
the several blocks of the pavement together In directions at 
right angles to the ties. The invention also consists in facing 
the tíes, when made of wood above and below, or either, with 
metal strips to prevent the ties being bruised or injured by 
the vibration of the blocks consequent upon heavy loads pass- 
ing over the pavement. 

DRAIN-8CREW ATTACHMENTS.—J. A. Lowe, New York City.— 
June 4.—This invention relates to water or stench traps. both 
when cast with and without a seam, in lead or composition, 
and consists in a novel insertion of or method of imbedding a 
hard metal nut or screw-box within the lower curve of the 
trap or projection therefrom, for reception of the tap or 
drain screw. and whereby is combined a stiff or solid and du- 
rable hard metal bearing for the thread of the screw, witha 
soft metal facing for the head or heel of the screw to make 
close or water-tight the drain-hole or opening in the trap. 

DRAWING. BOARD.—C. G. Collins, New York City.—June 4.— 
The object of this invention is to prevent the splitting of the 
longitudinal portion or sections of a drawing-board, in shrink- 
ing transversely to the transverse end pieces or battens 
which are used to secure the longitudinal portion or sections 
against warping. To this end, it consists in the combination 
with the said longitudinal portion or sections, and with the 
end pieces or battens fitted to the former by tongu:s and 
grooves, of slots or cavities in the said end pieces, bridge- 
plates arranged over the said slots, and screws passing through 
the latter, and through the said slots and screws into the ends 
of the said longitudinal portion or sections, whereby the 
shrinkage of the latter is provided for without their splitting. 

APPARATUS FOR RAISING LiQquips.—J. McCloskey, New 
York City.—June 4.—This invention consists in a novel ar- 
rangement of the floats and valves in thelr respective cham- 
bers in an apparatus for elevating water, also applicable to 
raising other liquids, in which a pressure accumulator or gen- 
erator, operating by the compression of air derived from an 
intermittent influx and efflux of water under a head or pres- 
sure, is combined with one or more elevated recelvers or 
transfer chambers, said floats controlling the valves for alter- 
nately opening and closing inlets and outlets with which the 
accumulator and receivers are provided. 

PoTATO HARVESTER, SORTER, AND LOADER.—W. Peacock, 
New York City.—June 4.—This invention consists in a novel 
arrangement of a shovel, a system of screws and carriers, and 
& partitioned box and frame for supporting the same, whereby 
the potatoes are dug, separated from the earth taken up with 
them, and sorted. It also consists in a novel construction of 
the shovel, whereby it can be adjusted to dig different depths. 

— — 


! OFFICIAL LIST OF PATENTS 


ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES 
PATENT OFFICE 
For the Week ending June 4, 1872. 


AND NAOH BEARING THAT DATE. 


[Reported afficially for the American Artíaan."] 


PATENT CLAIMS, DRAWINGS, AND SPECIFICATIONS.— We are 
prepared to furnish, by return mail, a copy af the claims of 


any existing patent, for - - . . . . 75 cents. 
We also furnish a printed copy af the whole specification Qfany 
patent issued since November 20,1866, ü. - $125 


We will also supply a sketch of the parts claimed in any patent, 
or a full copy of the drawing thereof, at charges varying 
From $1 upwards, 


ADVICE TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


We will promptly send, gratis, our recently published pamphlet, 
entitled " IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR INVENTORS AND 
PaTENTEES,” containing details of the proceedinga necessary 
to be taken by inventors desirous of obtaining Letters- Pute ut 
tn the United States. Also, Instructions to Putentees con- 
cerning He isaues, Extensions, Infringements, Foreign Pat- 
ents, ete. 


Address BROWN & ALLEN, Solicitors of American and Foreign 
Patents, 189 Broadway, New York. 


127,402.—_ APPARATUS FOR BURNING HYDROCARBON Vapors. — 
F. C. Ambler, New York City. 


127,403.—8A TTT HARNESS8.—J. L. Arnold, Lowndesville, 8. C. 
Ante-dated May 15, 1872. 
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127,404.—CHILD'S CARRIAGE.—G.L. Atwater, asgr.to the New 
Haven Folding-chair Co., New Haven, Conn. 


127,405, —SIFTING-SHOYEL.—Mary J. Butler, Cooperstown, 
Y. 


121.406.—Cn v BN.—W. C. T. Davidson and W. H. Durrett, Han- 
nibal, Mo. 


121,407. —Dv 4PING-CART.—B. Doubleday, Baltimore, Md. An- 
te-dated May 17, 1872. 


127.408.—TOOTH-POWDER FOR DENTIFRICES.—W. H. Farnham, 
Sparta, Wis. Ante-dated May 17, 1872. 


127,109.—CARBURETER.—F. A Fisher, Cranford, N. J. 

127,410.—LIQUID-MEASURING DRVICB.— R. H. Fisher, Boston, 
and S. L. Bell, Wellfleet, Mass. Ante-dated May 20, 1872. 

127411.—MAK1NG ILLUMINATING-G48.—J. L. Graves, Spring: 
field, Mass. 


127.412.— PROCESS FOR COATING IRON WITH ZINC.—J. D. Grey 
and J. Lippincott, Raltimore, Md. Ante-dated May 16, 1872. 


127,413.—MIDDLINGS S¥FARATOR.—A. R. Guilder, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


121,414.—MACHINK FOR BURNISHING BOOT AND SHOE HEBL8.— 
G. C. Hawkins, Boston, Mass. Ante-dated May 15, 1872. 

121,415.—P RocE88 OF TREATING PRAT.—B. R. Hawley, Norma], 
III, and A. R. Morgan, New York City. 


121,416. — Y RINGING-MOP.—R. Holgate, Wyoming, and C. Hart, 
Farmington. III. 

127,417.—DIE FOR FORGING SqUARES.—H. K. Jones, asgr. to 

Hart Manufacturing Co., Kensington, Conn. 


127,418.MANUFACTURE OF GLUCO8E.—W. H. Keyt, Madison, 
Ind. 


127,419. MANUFACTURE OF BRnICKS.—T. C. Kier, Pittsburg, Pa. 


127,420.—INHALING AND FUMIGATING APPARATUS.—E. C. Kirk- 
wood, asgr. of two-thirds of his right to D. Carrigan and 
E. A. Adams, Washington, D. C. 


127,421.— BURGLAR-ALARM.—G. W. Love, Owasso, Mich. 


127,422.—BIL@E-WATER GAUGE FOR VESSELS.—C. McCloskey, 
East Cambridge, Mass. 


127,.423.—MACHINE FOR SEWING Boots AND SHOKs.—D. Mills, 
Brooklyn, asgr. to C. Goodyear, Jun, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


127,424 —CANAL-hOAT.—N. H. Murray, Louisville, Ky. 


127,425.— HlNeR FOR SHUTTERS.—H. L. Norton, Middletown, 
Conn. 


127,426 MANUFACTURE OF COLORING MATTER FROM ANTHRA- 
CEN E.—W. H. Perkin, Sudbury, Englar d. 


121,421. —P ROVISION-PRESS.—F. Potter, Rushville, III. 


127,428.—GRATE-BAR FOR FURNACES,—A. Rawson, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


Wife ii eie CoMPOUND.—C. Reck, of near Flora- 
ville, 


127,430.—SKWING-MACHINK.—J. Reece, asgr. to himself and O. 
Morrill, Stanstead, Canuda. 


127,431.—Box FOR CANDIES, ETO.—G. Ruger, La Fayette City, 
Ind. 


121,432.—TUCKER FOR SEWING-MACHINES.— W. W. Russell, Mal- 
den, Mass. 


127, 433.— WARH-STAND WATER-8UPPLY AND WASTE ABRANGE- 
MENT.—H. J. Kuthraun, Warrensburg, Mo. 


127.434.—SEWING-MACHINE DRIYING-WHEEL.—A. W. Sawyer 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


IER TABUDATING DxvicE.—C. W. Seaton, Washington, 


127,486.—M AOHINE FOR TWISTING METAL.—T. Smith, Green Is- 
land, N. Y. 


127,437.—P ROPULBION OF CANAL-BOATS.—T. Sinith, Green Is- 
land, N. Y. 


127,438.—M ANUFACTURR OF 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


127,433. CPHOTOGRAPHER'8 POSING-CHAIR.—I. O. Swett, Bright- 
on, Mass. 


127,440.—SLATE-PRNCIL MACHINE.—D. J. Tittle, asgr.to Abbie 
M. Tittle, Albany, N. Y. 


127. 111.—-KLASTICO BvGGY-GEAR.—I. N. Topliff, Elyria, Ohio. 
Ante-dated May 22, 1872. 


127.442.—TRESTLE.—W. Tussey, Philadelphia, Pa. 
121,443.—CA TTLE-CA B.— A. Welch, Southall, England. 


127,444.—W A81IING MacHINE.—C. 8. Williams, New Rochelle, 
N. T. Ante-dated May 17, 1872. 


127,445.—JaM-NUT.—J. M. Winslow, Rochester, N. Y. 

127,446.—TRKEATING PRTROLEUM AND OTHER HYDROCARBON 
O1Ls.—J. Young, Kelly, North Britain. 

127,447.—PURIFYING SACCHARINE JuIcEs.—T. E. O. Allaire, 
Paris, France. 

121,448.—8A8H-HOLDER.—H. W. Baker, Burlington, W. Va. 


127,449.--ATMOSPHERIC WATRR-ELRVATOR.—F. Baldwin, asgr. 
to A. Graham, Janesville, Wis. 


127,450.—Ca R-COUPLING.—H. W. Barnum, Omaha, Nebraska. 


127.451.—DIRECT-ACTING STEAM-ENGINE.—H. A. Benson and 
W. Avery. Warren, Mass. 


127,452.—STEM-WINDING WaATCH.—J. A. Borel, P. Courvoisier, 
and J. Courvoisier, Neufchatel Switzerland, asgrs. to F. 
Quinche and C. L. Krugler, New York City. 


127,1583.—CULTIVATOR.—H. W. Bowen, Providence, R. I. Ante- 
dated May 29, 1872. 


F FOR Corns, ETC.—B. Brandreth, Sing Sing, 


CEMENT PIPE.—A. P. Stephens, 


127,455.—-STOVE-BOARD.—J. S. Brooks, Rochester, N. Y. 
127,455. -SPOOLING BILK.—H. L. Brown, Middletown, Conn. 


127,457.-Saw-swaGE.—I. S. Brown, C. N. Brown, and J. R. 
re? asgrs. to Providence Saw Company, Providence, 


127,458.—COVER FOR MAGAZINE STOVEB.—J. A. Buck walter, 
asgr. to Francis, Buckwalter & Co., Hoyer's Ford, Pa. 


127,459.—E Y EGLA88.—J. Cadman, Chatham Village, N. Y. 

127,160.—WIND-WHEEL.—H. J. Campbell, Virginia, III. 

127,461. —Hos-TRAP.— M. Cay wood, Farmington, III. 

en DAN-FILING MACHINE.—T. M. Chapman, Oldtown, 

aine. 

127463.—APPARATUS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF WARP AND 
PAPER-PULP FABRICS8.—L. M. Crane, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 

127,461.—8U CK ER-ROD JOINT.—A. Crosby, Westfield, N. Y. 

EC BAW MILE HEAD-BLOCK.—P. M. Cummings, Muscatine, 

owa. 


127,166.—W ATER-OIRCULATING PIPR FOR BTEAMX-BOILERS.—W. 
Dillon, Wheeling, W. Va. 

127.467.—S TKA M-BOILER BRICK OR TILE.—W. Dillon, Wheeling, 
aagr. of one-half of his right to B. J. Smith, New Cumber- 
land, West Va. 

127, 8. GA 'GÉ-COCRK.—W. H. 
bhambury, Pa. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


Downing, usgr. to P. Morris, 
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127,542.—BRIDGE FOR FxRRT-ROATA.— w. J. Alsop, Camden 
N. J. Ante-dated May 21. 1872. i 


121,543.—8HUTTER-FASTENER.— W. Altick, asgr. to himself and 
C. R. Walker, Dayton, Ohio. 


121,534.—CONSTRUCTION OF CAR-WHEELS.—W. M. Arnold, New 
York City. 


127,545.— WASHING MACHINE.—G. 
Voorhis, Arcola, III. 


127,546.— W A RDROBE-BEDSTEAD.— R. M. Austin, Fhiladelphi, 
a. 


127,469.—CULTIVATOR.—N. Earlywine, Centerville, lowa, asgr. 
to himself and C. A. Davis, St. Louis, Mo. 


127,470. —P REPARATION or AMMONIA, SULPHUR, AND OTHER 
PRODUCTS FROM GAS&-LIME.—H. J. Everett, asgr. to W. H. 
Adams, Bridgeport, Conn. 


127, 471.— WATER-WHEEL.—W. Forward, Battle Creek, Cal. 
127,472.—-Pa PER-CLIP.—E, A. Franklin, Brenham, Tex. 


127.473.—EXTENSION FIRE HYDRANT.--J. Fricker, Jun., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


127,474.— WHEEL FOR VEHICLES.—H. R. Fry, Wabash, Ind. 
127,475.—PLow.—H. Gillette, Milleville, N. Y. 
IS DOT ALS FURNACE.—B. Gommenginger, Rochester, 


- e. 


H. Ashworth and A. F. van 


121,541.—S TOP-COCK.—G. G. Bailey, Pittsburg, Pa. 


127,548.—MODE OF OPERATING ROck-DRILLS.— A. Blatchley, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


127,549.—PLow.—K. A. Blodgett, Columbus, Neb. 
127,550.—LEATHER HAT.—4A. Bogardus, N ewbury, N. Y. 
177,551.—P ROCEBS OF COLORING BRICKE.—W. Botes, Troy, X. Y. 


127,552 —COMPOSITION PosT FOR FENCES, TrLxGuAPR-POLE., 
RTC.—J. L. Boone, San r ranciseo, Cal. 


127,553.—COMPOBITION RAILROAD TIE. J. L. Boone, San Fran. 
cisco, Cal. 


124, 554.—BUILDING BLOCK.—J. L. Boone, 8an Francisco, Cal. 
127.555. STEAM PACK ING.— A. 0. Bourn, Providence, R. I. 
127,556.— WATER-COOLER.—J. W. Brady, Catonsville, Md. 
121,551. —PRE88.—T. G. Brooke, Newark, Ohio. 
127,558.— F ENCE.—F. G. Brown, Chapel Hill, Tex. 


127.559.— V RNTILATOBR FOR RAILROAD-CAR8 J. H. Bruce, aagr, 
of one-half of his right to A. B. Bartlett and J. K. Hale. 
Wyandotte, Kan. 


121,560.—CHATR-8EAT FRAME.—H. Buchter, Loulsville, Ky. 
127,561.—ORK-CRUSHER.—J. Burns, New York City. 


127,562,—-MOLD FOR CONCRETE BLOCES.—,. P. Campbell, sagr, 
of one-half of his right to J. M. Perrine, Dayton, Ohio. 


127,563.—M a NGBER.—E. Carlin, United States Army. 


127,564.-Truss BRIDGE.—M. S. Cartter and H. B. Cartter, 8t. 
Louis, Mo. 


127,565. —CURTAIN-FIXTURRE.— D. G. Chase, Boston, Mass. 


127,566.—CARDING MACHINE.—F. T. Chase and J. H. Platt, Dud. 
ley, Mass. 


127,567.— W asu BOILZR.—S. L. Cheney, Kansas City, Mo. 

127,568. PRODUCT FROM PETROLEUYX.—R. A. Chesebrough, New 
York City. 

127,569.—A DJUSTABLE SUPPORTING SPEING-—J. Christy, ser. 
of one-half of his right to J. M. Gaughen, Philadelphia, Pa. 

127,570.—RaILWay RAIL-SPLICE.—D. J. Clark, Evansville, Ind. 

127,571.—CA8TER FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—D. J. Clark, Evans. 
ville, Ind. 

127,572.-GOVERNOR FOR STEAM AND OTHER ENGINES. — W. 
Clark, Plumstead, England. 

127,573.—DRAWING-BOARD.—C. G. Collins, New York City. 


127,574.—MACHINERY FOR BREAKING AND CRUSHING BTOXES, 
ETC.—J. Comly, Philadelphia, Pa. 


121555.—LIQUID METEE.—I. Cook, Bt. Louis, Mo. Ante-dated 
May 20, 1872. 


127,576.—CHAIN PUMP.—W. Cooper, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

1271,571.—CLOTHES-WRINGER.—W. Cooper, Tpellantl, Mich. 

127.578. SEWING-MACHINE CHAIR.—B. W. Cozzens, Milwaukee, 
R. 


177.471 —HORSE-8TALL FLOOR.—G. W. Gordon, 
uss. 


127,478.—M ACHTNK FOR CROZING AND CHAMFRRING BARRELS.— 
J. Greenwood, Rochester, N. Y. 


12:,419.—B E E- HIVR.—8. V. Greer, Glargow, Ky. 
127,480. CPU MP PISTON.—A. Grittin, Shamburg, Pa. 


el Chor £8-DRIER.—QO.H. R. Harding and J. Willia, Quin- 
cy, Mich. 


127,182. -PROCRSS AND APPARATUS FOR TREATING Woop.—I. 
Hayford, Boston, Mass. 


127,483. ELECTRIC CLOCK.— V. Himmer, asgr. to himself and G. 
Autenrieth, New York City. 


127,484.—FOLDING STOOL AND CHAIB.—L. Hirsh, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Ante-dated May 17. 1872. 


127,485.— WASHING MACHINE.—A. Hoch weber, Troy, Ind. 
127,486. —CoTTON-CAN.—R. E. Hulme, Providence, R. I. 
121487.—HAILROAD CONDUCTOR's CHECK-BOX.—E. Keith, asgr. 
to J. W. Gordon, Buffalo, N. Y. 
127488.—8HAFT-HANGING.—W. J. Kennedy, Victory Mills, N. Y. 


127,489.—FULLING MACHINE.—C. P. Ladd, Bloomfield. N. J., 


BK: of one-half of his rigbt to J. T. Sanford, New York 
ty. 


127,490.— Wa TER-WHEKL.—J. P. Lamoree, Mexico, N. Y. Ante- 
dated May 24, 1872. 


127,491.—8PRING-LINK FOR WIRE RIGGING, ETC.—J. E. Liar- 
det, Middlesex County, England. 


127,192.—G RINDSTONE AXLE.—J. W. Ligon, Marion, Ky. 
127,493.—8A8H-HOLDER.—A. W. Lozler, Yonkers, N. Y. 
127,49 1.—-TuRATHIN G MACHINE.—J. A. Lutz, Bucyrus, Ohio. 
127,495.—-GaNG-PLOW.—D. A. Manuel, Napa, Cal. 

127.496. —8TENCH-TRA P.—J. Marquis, San Francisco, Cal. 


127,497. —CONBTRUCTION OP BUILDINGS.— W. McGiniss, Canan- 
daigua, N. Y. 


127,493.—B x x-n1v z.—8. D. McLean, Sunny 8lope, Tenn. 


127,499.—SOLDERING-IRON.—L. McMurray and R. J. Hollings- 
worth, Baltimore, Md. 


127.500.— MAGAZINE FIRE-PLACE STOVR.— J. F. Merrill, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


127,501.-SpoKE-80CKET FOR CARRIAGE-WHEELS.—S. Mitchell, 
negr. of one-half of his right to C. Deal, Lima, N. Y. 

127,502.— RUBBER PAD AND BLOOK FOR STEPS, SIDEWALKS, ETC. 
—4J. Moffet, New York City. 

127,503.—SLED-BRAKE.—J. Moon, Spring Valley, Minn. 


127,504.—810£.—C. C. Morse, asgr. to Pancost, Sage & Morse 
Kochester, Ind 


121,505.—Do00R-LATCH.—W. H. Mott, New York City. 


127,506. —FUNNEL.—S. W. O'Laughlen, Baltimore, Md. Ante- 
dated May 20, 1872. 


127,507.—TRACTION ENGINE.—O. A. Olmsted, Sebastopol, Cal. 

127,508.—CULTIVATOR.—W. C. Percy, Bayou Sara, La. 

12 no. —NUT-LOCK.—R. G. Peterson and J. Coulter, Perryville, 
110. 


Charlestown, 


127,519.—BAG BTRING INSERTER.—W. J. Cussen, Richmond, Va. 


12(,580.—APPARATUS FOR COATING SHEXT-IRON WITH Tis.- V. 
O. Davies, Pittsburg, Pa. 


127,581.—RaILWAY T1ix.—D. B. Day, Ridgway, Pa. 


127,582.—M ACHINE FOR POLISHING THE EYES OF NEITDLIa. -M. 
H. Dayton and J. Alldis, asgrs. to the Excelsior Needle Com- 
pany, Walcottville, Conn. 


127,583.—SHERT-METAL PIPE-ELBOW.—F. Dieckmann, Cinein- 
nati, Ohio. 


127,581.—8A 8H-HOLDER.—C. H. Eecleston and Le R. Coville, 
Oxford, N. Y. 


eae FOR SAWING STONE.—J. E. Emerson, Trenton, 


127,510.—Woop PAvEMENT.—J. I. Peyton, asgr.. by mesne-as- 
Blgnment, to himself, J. B. Peyton, and G. W. Linville, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

127,511.78 TEA M-GENERA TOR.—L. Phleger, Philadelphia, Pa. 

127,512.—STEREOTY PR-BLOCK.—W. A. Pinnell, New York City. 

127,513.—BRE-nIve.—C. H. Potter, Philadelphia, Pa. 


127,514.—GRATE FOR FURNACES, STOVEA ETC.—P. W. Pratt, 
Abington, Mase. Ante-dated May 18, 1872. 


127,515.—C A RPRT-8TRETCHER.—D. Pray, Boston, Mass. 
127,516.—8T0v k-PIPR DAMPER.—C. Read, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


127,517.—M ACHINE FOR 8PREADING PLASTERS.—W. N. Reed, 
Arlington, Va. 


127,518.—DENTAL DRILL.—J. J. Ross, Memphis, Tenn. 


127,519.— DR8K-LID PROP.—H. R Russell, Woodbur „N. J., asgr. 
to himself and I. S. Russell, New Market, Md. T DN 


127,520.— BUTTER- WORK ER.—G. Huston, Freeport, III. 


127.521.—-CLOTIES- W RINGER.— H. E. Smith, asgr. to Mar Jane 
Smith, New York City. Ante-dated May 20 1872; ý 


127,522. — SUPPORT FOR THE TONGUES OF VEHICLES, — H. 
Spraguo, Marcellus, N. Y. 

127,523.—ELasTic CHECK FOR CAR-AXLE BoxEs.—J. St hen- 
son, New York City. SPANA 


127,524.—AXLE-BOX FOR STRERT-OAR8.—J. Stephenson, New 
York City. 


127,525.—8TREET-CA& BRAKE.—J. Stephenson, New York City. 
127,526.—STREET-CAR.—J, Stephenson, New York City. 
127,527.—CLOTHES-DRIER.—A. J. Stowell, Dunlap, Iowa, 


127,528.—A PPARATUS FOR DRAINING AND COOLING BUGAR.—B. 
anner, Cheneyville, La. 


127.529.—M ACHINE FOR POLISHING THE EYES OF NEEDLES.—R. 
Thompson, Waterbury, Conn. 


127,530.—MACHINE FOR HOLDING GLA88-BLOWEES’ TOOLS.— 
B. F. Turner, Bridgeton, N. J. 


121,531.— CAR-BTARTER .— W. M. Watson, Tonica, III. 


127,532.—RE WING-MACHINK.—T. A. Weber, asgr. to L. W. La- 
throp, New York City. dic 


127,533. CR & wERAGR.—W. 
dated May 21, 1872. 


127,534.—CORN-COY ERE R.—D. Weygandt, asgr. to 8. Stacher, Je- 
romesviile, Ohio. 


127,535.—TOP FOR HEATING-8TOY E8.—H. Whittinyham, New 
York City. 


127,9536.—F ENCK.—B. Williams, Williamsburg, Ohio. 


127,537.—HOR8X-POWER.—D. Woodbury, Rochester, N. Y. 


127 538.—SuLKy-PLow.—J. Worrell and J. H. Rynerson, Clay- 
ton, Ina, 


12%, 639.—STOP-MOTION FOR KNITTING MACHINES.—T. F. Wynn, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


127,540.—- EARTH-OLOBET.—J. L. Young, New York City. 
121,9541.—PLANXXE-8TOCK.—8. M Adams, Fitchburg, Mass. 


- 


121,586. —8COURING AND HIDE-WORKING MACHINE.—8. W. Fair- 
field and C. E. Getchell, Salem, Mass. 


127,587.—-H YDRANT.—G. W. Fisher, asgr. to G. B. Allen & Co.. 
St. Louis, Me. 


Hie BATUNAY RAIL-CHAIB.—M. G. Freeman, Bloomington, 
127 -580.—STON &- DRESSING MaCHINE.—G. A. Fullerton, Boston, 
ass. 


121,590.—CLUTCH FOR 8UPPORTING WATER-BOWLS UNDER GAs- 
BURNERS.—5. Gardner, New York City. 

127,591.—MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENT.—R. H. Gates, Lancas- 
ter, Ohio. 


127,592.—STBAM WATER-XLEVATOR.- S. F. Gates, Cambridge, 
asgr. to C. Houghton, Boston, Muss. 


121,533.—RKF RIGERATOR.—L. Giebrich. asgr. to Caroline Gicb- 
rich, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

127,594. Pu MP PisTon.—C. B. Gill, Weedsport, N. Y. 

127,595.—D REDGING MACHINE.—L. J. Gonyo, asgr. to bimsell 
and C. L. Dayton, North Buffalo, N. Y. 

127,596. REMOVABLE 
Kingston, Pa. 


127,597.—C1@AR-BOX.—P. Greenwald, asyr. to himself and D. 
Donahue, Syracuse, N. Y. 


124.598.—-MANUFACTURE OF BirRD-caGEs.—G. Günther, New 
York City. 


127,599.— W EATHER-STRIP.—J. Haessel, Peoria, Ill. 


121,600.—CHEX8E-BANDAGER.—T. Hamer, Boylston, and G. W. 
Robinson, Sandy Creek, N. Y. 


127,601.—CA E-COUPLING.—E. W. Harvey, Springfield, Mass. 
127,602.—ENGINE-GOVERNOR. —J. F. Haskins, Fitchburg, Mass. 


127,608.—HoLDER FOR SECTIONAL LAMP-CHIMNEYB.—C. T. 
Haughey, Wabash, Ind. 


177,604. —S 8 WING-MACHINE TABLB.—E. w. Hoyt, Perry, N. Y. 


127,605.—NECK-YOKE.—J. Ives, asgr. to Ives, Woodruff & Co.. 
Mount Carmel, Conn. 


127,606.—K A KTH-CLOSET.—AÀ. A. Jaqua, New York City. 


127,607.—DEVICE FOR ATTACHING WHEELS TO AXLEE:—D. A. 
Johnson, Boston, asgr. to himself and J. O. Frost, Chelses, 
ass. 


121,008. —M ILK-COOLER.— J. Jones, C. D. Faulkner, F. L. Jones, 
and H. K. Faulkner, Utica. N. Y. 


127,609.—MOsQU LTO-SCREEN FOR WINDOWB.—Q. A. Keene, Ner- 
buryport, Mass. 


175,610.—COBN-8SHELLER.—N. 8. Ketchum, Marshalltown. lovi. 


127,611.—SHRAF-DROPPER FOR HABYESTERS.—N. 8. Ketchum, 
Marshalitown, lowa. 


HANDLE FOR BSAD-IROXS8.—C. Grabam, 


B. West, Washington, D. C. Ante- 


June 12, 1x72] 


A 


127 .612.—BuTTeR-PAIL.—S. D. King, Middletown, N. Y. 


127.613.—PLow.—M. W. Lane, asgr. of two-thirds of his right to 
W. Dill and W. Dill, Jun., Hillsborough, Ohio. 


URSI 1.—UEINAL PAN AND Pipve.—M. L. Lawrence, Pittsburg, 


127.615.—8U8PENDER-END.—G. H. Leonard, East Hampton, 
Mass. 


127.616.—SToP AND WASTE-VALVE APPARATUS.—J. H. Lewis, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


127,617.—FLOUR BOLT.—8B. Lewis, Tiffin, Ohio. 


127,618.—MACHINE FOR FEATHEB-EDGING SOLES.—A.S. Libby, 
lawrence, Maas. 


127,619.—ToyY-sPINNING TOP.—A. Linn, Philadelphia, Pa. 


127,620.—DRAIN-SCREW ATTACHMENT FOR BTENCH-TRAP8.—J. 
A. Lowe, New York City. 


127 ,621.—Lamp.—D. Lubin, New York City. 


177.622 —RAILROAD TANK-YALVE.—M. N. Lynn, aggr. to himself, 
E. M. Hubbert, and E. H. Mann, New Albany, Ind. 


127.623.—COoRN-8TALK CUTTER.—H. Martin, Round Grove, In. 


127,624.—APPARATUS FOR ELEVATING WATER, ETOC.— J. McClos- 
key, New York City. 


127,625.—PIsTON-PACKING.—J. R. McCormick, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A nte-dated May 17, 1872. 


121,626. —GRAIN-8EPARATOR.—J. W. McKinstry, Columbus, Wis. 
„ MEATS, ETC.—J. F. Meiners, New York 


127,628.—PaAVEMENT.—J. Merlette, Sen., Bound Brook, N. J. 
Ante-dated May 20, 1872. 


127,629 —WasHBoaRD.—J. K. Miller and F. D. Bashore, Shamo- 


kin, Pa. 


127,630.—MAOHINE FOR CUTTING OUT Boots.—B. Millett, Wo- 
burn, Maas. 


127.681.—-MopR OF ATTACHING CLIPS TO HARNRSS.— R. L. B. 
Milliken, South Bend, Ind. 


127,682. Canceled. 
12,,683.—LRAD-PENOIL.—T. H. Müller, Yonkers, N. Y. 
141,694.—REIN-HOLDER.—C. B. Neff. Dallastown, Pa. 
127 ,635.— MANUFACTURE OF STEEL.—C. M. Nes, York, Pa. 
127,636.—Ha RV ESTER-DROPPXRR.—H. Nisen, Brighton, Wis. 


127,637.—COUPLING FOR DIVIDED AXLks.—C. A. Nutting, Ma- 
con, Ga. 


127,638.— WHEEL FOR VEHICLES.—N. G. Olds, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
127,639.—BEER-COOLER.—J. M. Otto, Brooklyn (E. D.), N. Y. 
127,640.—PoTATO-DIGGRR.—W. Peacock, New York City. 


127,641.—DrTECTIVE-CLOCK FOR BTRAX-BOILERS.—H. Pieper, 
New York City. 


127,642.—8LIDE-VALYE FOR 8TEAM-ENGINES.—O. M. Pike, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


12% 643.— MACHINE FOR MANUFACTURING 
Orwell, N. Y. 


127,644.—CAR-COUPLING.—G. W. Putnam, Morean, N. Y. 


127,645 —CHAFE-IRON FOR WHEELED VREIIICLKS.—E. P. Roche, 
Bath, Maine. 


127,646 --N REDLE-8SETTER AND TWEEZER FOR SEWING-MACHINEB. 
—4. C. Schlarbaum, San José, Cal. 


127.647.—APPABATUS FOR COOLING BRRWERIES, CELLARS, 
B ERR-YAULTS, ETC.—L. Schulze, Philadelphia, Pa. 


127,648 —CORN-PLANTER.—W. G. Selby and J. Bowman, Prince- 
ville, Ill. Ante-dated May 25, 1872. 


127,649.—CtGAR-HOLDER AND PERFORATOR.—K. J. Sheehy, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


127,650.—PLow.—G. Shelton, Normal, III. 

127,651.—PUMP AND FOUNTAIN.—J. J. Sink, Philadelphia, Pa. 
127,652.—Lreainas.—A. P. Smith, Rock Falls, III. 

127 ,.658.—BasE-BUBNING Stove.—E. Smith, Albany, N. Y. 


127,654.—COFFEE-ROASTER OPERATED BY STEAM.—I. C. Smith, 
New York City. 


127,655.—8A ND-PUMP.—J. Smith, asgr. to himself and Winsor 
Brothers & Co., Frank lin, Pa. 


127,656. —COMPOUND FOR DENTAL PURPOSES.—V.Bmith, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 


127 ,657.— HORAE-SHOE.— A. Soles, asgr. of one-third his right to 
J. I. Brookman, Fonda, N. Y. 


12% ,658.—CUuLTIVaTOR.—G. Stiber, Cogan Station, Pa. 
127 ,659.—Hors® HAY-RAKE.—J. C. Stoddard, Lockport, N. Y. 


127 ,660.—_ REFLECTING LAMP-BURNER.—C. H. Tessy, Utica, N. Y, 
Ante-dated May 25, 1872. 


121,661.—CAR WHEEL AND AXLE.—J. 8. Upton, Battle Creek. 
Mich. 


STAYES.—D. S. Pratt, 


127,662. SR WING-MACHINE FOR BOOTS AND SHOES.—H. 8. Vroo- 
man, Boston, Mass. 


121,663.-—A DH ESIVR STAMP AND LABEL.—F. Walker, New Or- 
lean:, La. 

MC TAR FOR LIQUID PACKAGES.—A. Waith, Stapleton, 

. Y. 

121.665. — GU ARD-RAIL.—W. Wharton, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

127,666.—H A Y AND COTTON PRESS.— W. H. Whetstone, Lowndes- 
borough, Ala. 

127,601.—RO TARY ENGINE.—G. R. Winkler, Willlamsport, Pa. 

127,66°.— W ABHING MAOHINE.—N. Young, Sunapee, N. H. 

121,069.—W 00D PaVEMKNT.—G. F. Ziegler, Jersey City, N. J. 
Ante-dated May 21, 1872. 

127,670..—DRYING AND DEODORIZING ANIMAL MATTERS, OILS, 
ETC.— M. J. Stein, New York City. 


RE-ISSUES. 


4927.—MACHINR FOR SLICING CANDY, RTC.—J. P. Anderson. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Patent No. 117,589, dated August 1, 1571. 


4,28.—WHEEL-PLOW.—W. G. Crossley, aggr. to Black, Irvine & 
Co., Apple Hiver, III. Patent No. 72,981, dated Jan. 7, 1868. 


4,929.—APPARATUS FOR EXHAUSTING Gas FROM RRTORTS.—J, 
Kidd, New York City. Patent No. 122,894, dated Jan. 23, 1872. 


4,930.—CIROULAR Loom.—J. V. D. Reed, New York City. Pat 
ent No. 124,288, dated March 5, 1872. 


4,981. - GOVERNOR.— C. P. Bowen. Silver City, Idaho Ter. 
ent No. 120,866, dated October 31, 1871. 


4932.—DOOR-BELL.—M. L. Delavan and J. Dyson, New Britain, 
Conn.; said Delavan asgr., by mesne - ass ix nmenta, to P. & F. 
Corbin. Patent No. 67,030, dated July 23, 1867. 


4933.CMANUFACTURE OF Boots AND SHOES.—L. H. Farns- 
worth, assignee of Phebe 8. Alexander, administratrix of the 
estate of E. Alexander, deceased, Hudson, Mass, Patent No. 
93:0 dated August 4,1863. 


Pat. 
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4,94. -SoL D*RING-TOOL.—L. McMurray, Baltimore, Md. Pat- 
ent No. 123,277, dated Jan. 30, 1872, 


4,935.—CooKING-sTove.—.J."H. Shear, Albany, N. Y. Patent 
No. 94,658, dated Sept. 7, 1869, 


4,926 —STEAM-JOINT FOR CANB, XTO.— E. A. Thomas, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Patent No. 83.107, dated Oct. 13, 1563. 


4,93;.—M ACHTINR FOR APPLYING FLOCK TO FRELT-RUBBRR 


Goops.—I. F. Williams, Bristol, R. I. 3,808, 
Nov. 26, 1861. a ristol, R. I. Patent No. 33,808, dated 


ANTHONY G. Davis, Watertown, Conn.—B8un-shade.—Patert^ 
ed Aug. 81, 1858; testimony will clese on July 30, next; last 


day fer flling arguments and examiner's report, Aug.3J. day - 
of-hearing, Aug. 14. 


ALLEN SHERWOOD, Auburn, N. Y.—Ruking and Binding Ap- 
paratus for Harresters,—Patented Sept. 14, 1858; testimony 
will close on Aug. 13, next; last day for Ming arguments 
and examiner's report, Aug. 23; day-of-hearing, Aug. 28. 


FRANCIS W. Roninson, Richmond, Ind. Strat. carrier for 
Thrashing Machines. —Patented Aug. 3l. 1858; testlmony will 
close on July 30, next: last day ſor filing arguments and ex- 
aminer's report, Aug. 9: day-of-hearing, Aug. 14. 


HENRY 8. Ax IVS. Berkshire, N. Y.— /ilside Ploic s.—Patent- 
ed Aug. 31, 1858; testimony will close on July 30, next: last 
day for filing arguments and examiner's report, Aug. 9: day 
of-hearing, Aug. 14. 

CHESTER M. MANN, Detroit, Mich.—Ruilroad-car Seat.—Pat- 
ented Aug. 31, 1858; testimony will close on July 80, next; last 


— 


DESIGNS. 


5,883.—CA RPET-PATTERN.—M. Blatchford, Halifux, England, 
asg T. to J. Wild & Co., New York City. 


5.84 to 5,890.—CARPET-PATTERN.—A. Cowell, Kidderminster, 
Kugland. 


ang CA BPET-PATTERN.—J. Humphries, 


Kidderminster, Eng- 
lan 


5,892.—CLOCK-CABE.—N. Müller, New York City. 


5,893 to 5,5965. —C ARPET-PATTERN.—D. Felons Halifax, England, 
y 


a8gT. to J. Wild & Co., New York City. 


5,897.—CA RPRT-PATTERN.—F.J. Peirce, asgr.to Roxbury Car- 


pet Co., Boston, Mass. 


5,898 and 5,899. —CARPET-PATTKERN.—E. Poole, 
asg r. to J. Wild & Co., New York City. 


5.900.—GLASSWARR.— . 8. Atterbury and T. B. Atterbury, Bir- 


mingham, Pa. 

5,901.— HEATING-8TovE.—C. H. Castle, 
tle & Co., Quincy, England. 
ster, England. 

5,905.—C ARPET-PATTERN.—A. McCallum, 
asgr.to J. Wild & Co., New York City. 
V. E. Myer, Lyons Farms, 
York City. 


5,908 and 5,909.—CA RPET-PATTERN.—E. 
asgr. to J. Wild & Co., New York City. 


5,910.— CA RPET-PATTERN.—E. J. Ney, New York City, 
Hartford Carpet Co., Hartford, Conn. 


TRADE-MARKS. 

843.—Sov THE.—Beardsley Scythe Co., West Winsted, Conn. 
844.—OVERSHOE.—E. F. Bickford, Malden, Mass. 
845 and 846. — BrrTRRS.—H. 8. Flint & Co., Providence, R. I. 
847.—LIAD.— Forest River Lead Co., Salem, Mass. 
818.—TA MARIND-BRER.—W. H. Goss, Boston, Mass. 
819 and 850.—Epex-TOOLs 

The Collins Co., Collinsville, Conn. 


Loan and Warehouse Co., New York City. 


EXTENSIONS. 


20,314.—V ALVYR-COCK.—8. Adams. Ma 


himself and J. H. Davis, Feb. 20, 1872, No. 4,762. 


said Morss, deceased). May 25, 1858. 


May 25, 1858. 
20,356. —PROTRACTOR.—J. Lyman. May 25, 1858. 
20,361.—CLOTHES-PIN.—D. Pierce. May 25, 1858. 


20,385.—POWEB AND HAND DRILLS.— H. Woodman. May 25, 
1558. 


EXTENSION REFUSED. 


20,411.—RAKING ATTACHMENT TO 
Wolf, New York City. June 1, 1858 


DISCLAIMERS. 


9,653.—LOOM8 AND FABRICS PRODI CED THEREBY.—W. Smith, 
years, 

March 28, 1867; re-issued June, 1867, No. 2,656; again re-issued 
C, No. 2,84, 
Jan. 14, 1868; and B, No. 3,014, June 30, 1868 ; disclaims as to 


New York City. Dated April 5, 1353; extended seven 


in three divisions: A, No. 2,843, Jan. 14, 1868; 
re-issue patent No. 3,014. 


ee —Uül—ͤ— a 


APPLICATIONS FOR EXTENSIONS. 


OPPONENTS Of extensions must file written objections in the 
Patent Office atleast 20 days before the day-of-heariny ; and on 
that day, at noon, they must appear personally, or by proxy, at 
the Patent Office,and state the reasons of their opposition. All 
testimony—pro or con—must be taken and transmitted in ac- 
cordance with the official rules, which will be furnished on ap- 
plication. The under-named patentees have recently petl. 
tioned for extensions (for seven years) of patents granted to 
them in the year 1858 :— 

ANN MORGAN, administratrix of MIRICK MORGAN, deceased, 
Silver Spring, Pa.— Horse Rake.—Patented Aug. 24, 1858: testi- 
mony will close on July 23, next; last day for filing argu- 
ments and examiner's report, Aug. 2; day-of-hearing, Aug. 7. 


DaviD B. WRIGHT and LEONARD SAWYER, West Amesbury, 
Mass.—Attaching the Props of Carriage Bows.—Patented Aug. 
81.1858; testimony will close on July 30, next; last day for 
filing arguments and examiner's report, Aug. 9; day-of-hear- 
ing, Aug. 14. 


Halifax, England, 


asgr.to Comstock, Cas- 
5,902 to 5,901.—CARPET-PATTERN.—J. Humphries, Kiddermin- 


Halifax, England, 


5,906 and 5,907.—F LOOR OIL-CLOTH PaTTERN.—C. T. Meyer and 
N. J., asgrs. to E. C. Samson, New 


Poole, Halifax, England 


asgr. to 


AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.— 


851.—STATIONERY AND MEMORANDUM Books.—The Mercantile 


25, 1858; re-issued to 


20,337.—LEVELING DEVICE ATTACHRD TO HAND-8A W8.—H. 
Disston and T. L. Moras (Julia A. Mores, administratrix of 


20,353.—PROPUCTION OF EKLECTROTYPE-PLATRS.—8. P. Knight. 


HARVESTRES.—D. O. De 


day for flling arguments and examiner's report, Aug. 9; day - 
of-hearing, Aug. 14. 


— o--~ > © 


ENQLISH PATENT JOURNAL, 


LIST OF APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 


ON WHICH 


Provisional Protections 


HAVE BEEN OBTAINED IN 


ENGLAND BY O 
AMERICAN SIEGE 


INVENTORS, 


( This li xt is condensed weekly from the * Journalof the British 


Commissioners of Patents," ezpressiy for the “ AMRRICAK 
ARTISAN."] 


1,257.—PROCE88ES OF TREATING PHOSPHATIO ROCK, ETC.—Q. 
Thompson Lewis, Philadelphia, Pa., and N.A. Pratt, Charles- 
ton, 8. C.—April 26, 1872. 


1,275.—M ANUFAOTURR OF CUT-PILB, RTC., CARPETS,— 
ton, Worcester, Masa.— Avril 27, 1872. 


1,803.—LocK-NUTS, ETO.—Q. Mallory, Mystic Bridge, Conn.— 
May 1, 1872. 

1,804.—Roortne.—D. G. Conger, Chicago, III.- May 1, 1872. 

1,819.—PRINTING PRR88.—A. Gally, Rochester, N. Y.—May 1, 
1872, 


1,345.—Ca RDING ENGINE.—J. F. Foss, Lowell, Mass., and Q. E. 
Taft, Northbridge, Mass.— May 3, 1872. 

1,350.—CENTBIFUGAL MACHINE.—J. Cottle, Boston, Mass.—May 
8, 1872. 


1,351.—RoTARY ENGINE.—G. B. Massey, 
8, 1872. 


1.352.—-CoM POSITION FOR DRAIN PIPES, ETC.—J. Anderson, New 
York City.—May 8, 1872. 

1,861.—MANUFACTURE OF ENITTED FABRICS.— H. Ramsdell and 
J. E. Crane, Lowell. Mase.— May 4, 1872. 


1.378.— ELECTRIC TORCH.—W. W. Batchelder, New York City.— 
May 6, 1872. 


1,382.— TREATMENT OF CORN, ETC.—G. M. Wells, Boston, Mase. 
—May 6, 1872. 


1,403.—E Y RLETING MACHINE.—J. E. Wiggin, County of Middle 
sex, Mass.—May 8, 1872. 

1,408.—APPARATUSB FOR PRODUCING COMPRESSION UPON METAL- 
LIC ARTICLES.—J. B. West, Gt nesee, N. Y.—Mnay 8, 1872. 

1,418.—MULER FOR SPINNING.—J. Sutherland, East Hampton, 
Mass.—May 9, 1872. 

1,422.—APPARATUS FOR PUDDLING AND MELTING IRON.— H. A 
V. Post, United States.—May 10, 1872. 

1,459.—P£ANO-FORTR.—C. F. T. Steinway, New York City.— 
May 14, 1872. 

161.—MACHINE FOR WORKING HIDES.— E. Fitzhenry, 
ville, Mass.— March 13, 1872. 

L415.—TRACTION ENGINE, ETC.—Q. W. Fitts, Philadelphia, Pa 
—May 9, 1872. 

1,425.—CLAMP FOR JOINING ROPES, RTO.—T. H. Alexander, 
Washington, D. C.—May 10, 1872. 

1,452.—PNEUMATIC SIGNAL APPARATUS.—A. G. Myers, New 
York City.—May 13, 1872. 

1453.—PRINTING TELEGRAPH.—T. A. Edison, Newark, N. J.— 
May 13, 1872. 

1,4541.—P ROCESS FOR STEKLIFYING IBON.—T. Sheehan, Chautau 
qua County, N. Y.—May 13, 1872. 

1.470. MANUFACTURE OF SHOER.—W. J. Bernard Mills, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and De W. C. Taylor, Elizabeth, N. J.—May 14, 
1812. 

1,496.—ADJUSTMENT FOR TIMK-KEEPEBS.—H. B. James, Tren- 
ton, N. J.—May 16, 1872. 

1,499.—COXBINED SEAT AND Drsk.— W. H. Curtis, New York 
City.—May 16, 1872. 


1,500.—A PPARATUS FOR PREVENTING ESCAPE OF FOUL AIR IN 
DRAIN PIPES.—J. Daniels, Washington, D. C —May 16, 1872. 


G. Cromp- 


New York City.—May 


Somer- 


1,537.—ELECTRIO TELEGRAPH SIGNAL APPARATUS.--E. A. Cala 


ham, Brooklyn, N. Y.—May 20, 1872. 
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QUERIES. 


WE will hereafter publish in this column such queries as are 
from their nature likely to elicit practical answers of general 
utility to our readers. Questions not relating to business, and 
of merely personal interest to the querist, will not be published 
here, but we will willingly give them such attention in private 
correspondence as we can, without neglect of more impor- 
tant duties. We earnestly solicit from our readers either 
queries or answers of such a character as we have specified, 
and we hope by this means to make our paper a valuable me- 
dium of intercommunication between them. 


l. BILVERING GLA88.—How can I silver the interior of glass 
bu:bs? J. J. 
2. CRUDE TARTAE.—What is the process for purifying crude 
tartar ? A. K. F. 
* 8. BORING AND TvaXING.—Why cannot a lathe be run at 
the same speed in boring as in turning ? C. P. A. 
4. MEERSCHAUM POLISH.—What is a good substance and 
method for polishing meerschaum ? I. B. 
5. BAND-SAW.—Will a band-saw run to the highest part of a 
pulley the same as a leather belt? “If so, why so? and if not 
80, why so, also?” Bo) BUNSBY. 
6.—JAPANNING ZINC.—How can japan be made to adhere to 
zinc as it does to Iron? 


2409 — 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


A. R. C., oF ILL.—We have examined your plan of stationary 
water-tanks in which the water for extinguishing fires is 
kept under a high pressure by compressed air, and are sorry 
to say wedo not discover anything patentable init. The 
idea is a very old one. 


L. M. P., or N. J.—The fact that a body is in motion does in 
no way Interfere with the action of gravity upon it. Forces 
act independently of each other. No matter how fast a 
sphere might be revolved upon its axis, it would fall to the 
earth with just as great velocity as one not so revolved and 
falling from the same hight. 


A. L. W., or VT.—Your turbine step has too small bearing 
surfaces. Thatís the reason it burns out in spite of all that 
you can do. Make the bearing twice as large, and you will 
have no further trouble. 


J. T., oF Va.—A trade-mark is often the only way in which a 
manufacturer càn protect his business from those who would 
reap where he has sown. There are trade-marks in this 
city you cannot buy for $50,000. The registering of trade- 
marks constitutes an important part of our business. 


R. J. F., or MiCH.—We believe pipes carrying high steam 
may ignite, or at least assist in igniting, parts of buildings, 
especially if these parts are ot pine. We have seen specl- 
mens of such wood, which have been in contact with steam- 
pipes, and which were more or less charred. We therefore 
advise extreme caution in this matter. If we were going to 
heat a building with steam, we should not use more than 
four or five pounds pressure. This i$ ample with well-ar- 
ranged pipes to promote proper circulation. There is more- 
over no economy of fuel in using high steam for this pur- 
pose, as is supposed by some. 


BALLOON VARNIS8H.—G. V. asks for a balloon varnish. Take 
equal parts by weight of Indla-rubber and bolled linseéd oil, 
cut the rubber 1n small pieces, and melt in the oil. In appiy- 
ing the varnish, thin with spirits of turpentine. 

J. W., of Pa. 


STEATITE.—]I will answer C. H. V. that some of the industrial 
uses of steatite are in the manufacture of porcelain and 
Klass, for polishing, and as an anti-friction material. 

T. H. W., of 8. C. 


TEMPERING SPRINGS.—This 18 a very simple Operation. Let 
C. T. heat them to acherry red, and plunge them in cold oil. 
This will harden them sufficiently. Then blaze off the oh 
three times, and the springs will be found to have the right 
temper. J. P., of N.Y. 


SOLDERING OLD TIN WARE. To do this well use sal- ammonjac 
chloride of ammonlum- before using the zinc dissolved in 
muriatic acid.-chloride of zinc. If J. B. will try this, he 
will find the difficulty he speaks of removed. 


CISTEEN  WATER.—All water flowing from roofs should be 
filtered through gravel and charcoal before it enters the cis- 
tern, if the water be designed for drinking. Let W Van B. 
provide himself with casks sufficient to hold the water that 
will not pass the filter (described below) during the time of 
rain-fall. For a filter take a forty-gallon sirup cask or whia, 
key barrel. Put ina finely perforated shelf a third of the 
way from the bottom. The perforations shonid be about a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, and there should be as many 
as will leave the shelf strong enough to support the gravel 
and water. Place on the shelf first a layer of charcoal in 
coarse lumps, then Jevel up with gravel; then a layer of 
pounded charcoal, not too fine, say averaging the size of 
peas,with such finer particles as will naturally be found tn 
charcoal so broken; then another layer of gravel, and so on, 
alternating the gravel and charcoal in layers about an inch 
thick, til] within six inches of the top. finishing with the 
gravel. Sink this in the ground, and connect the bottom 
with the cistern. Connect the receiving tanks at the bottom 
in a serles, the first of which takes the water from the roof, 
and the last runs into the filter. If your querist follows these 
directione, he will be grateful to H. P. L., of Ky. 


MANUFACTURERS 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
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BAND SAW MACHINES, 


FIBST & PRYIBIL, 
152,454, 456 Tenth Avenue, New York.* 


How To Secure Patents. 


ADVICE TO INVENTORS. 


Brown & ALLEN, successors to Brown, Coombs & Co., pro- 
prietors of the AMERICAN ARTIAN, offer their services to 
Inventors as solicitors of American and Foreign Patents. 
Mr. Henry T. Brown, of this firm, has had an experience of 
twenty-seven years in this profession, and during this long 
period has acquired a very extended knowledge of inventions 
of every class. We can promise an absolute certainty of suc- 
cess in our efforts to obtain Letters-Patent for Inventions that 
are really new. The best evidence of the manner in which 
our business is performed is that the “AMERICAN ARTISAN 
PATENT AGENCY" has been the most successful of the kind 
ever established. 

The principal office of Brown & ALLEN is at 189 Broadway, 
where Inventors will always meet a cordial reception, and 
opinions with reference to the Novelty of Inventions are given 
Free of Charge. Inventors residing at a distance are invited 
to send, by mai], descriptions of their inventions, which will 
be promptly examined, and an opinion returned in writing. 
All communications treated as confidential. If a Prelimi- 
nary Examination is desired to be made at the Patent-office, 
a fee of $5 will be charged. 


BOILERS. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
64 to 74 Washington street, New York 

BELEN utar 1 leid à 

ne Huudred an Urtleth and One Handr 

Thirty-firet Streets, New York. ant 
HARRISON BOILER WORKS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EMERY WHEELS AND QRINDERS, 


FH TANITE CO., 
Stroudaburg, Pa. 
UNION STONE CO., 
29 Kilby Street, Boston. Mass. 


ENQINES. 


ALLEN ENGINE-WORES, 

130th and 181st streets. New York. 
DELAMATER IRON-WORKS, 

Foot West Thirteenthstreet, New York. 
SOADLEY, J. C. & CO., 

Lawrence. Mass. 


HOISTING MACHINERY. 


OTIS BROTHERS, 

Sik Broadway, New York. 
W. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 

414 Water Street. New York. 


HOW TO PROCEED. 
Whenever a model is required, it should be made in a sub- 
stantial manner, and should not exceed one foot in any of its 
dimensions. Pack it carefully in a box, and forward by ex- 
press, charges prepaid. At the same time write a letter, en- 
closing $15 50, first Government and Stamp Fees. Send, also, 
a full description of the Invention. 


HYDRAULIC JACKS AND PUNCHES, 


R. DUDGEON, 
24 Columbia Street, New York. 


E. LYON, 
410 Grand Street, New York. 


MACHINISTS' TOOLS AND SPECIAL 


Immediately upon receipt of the model and fees, as above, 
the application will be prepared, and the papers returned for MACHINERY. 
the signature and oath of the Inventor. The agency fee | THE PEOTI A ORINE COMPANY, 


charged by Brown & ALLEN is from $25 upwards, accor- 
ding to the labor involved, but in all cases their charges will 
be as moderate as possible. A great advantage of ouragency 
consists in the fact that each case before it is sent to the 
Inventor is thoroughly supervised by one of the principals. 


MOLDINQ MACHINES. 


A. B. & J. GEAR & CO., 
56 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass. 


PATTERN LETTERS AND FIQURES, 


KNIGHT BROTHERS, 
Seneca Falis, N. Y. 


PATTERNS AND MODELS. 


WM. BURROWS 
90 Fulton Street, New York. 
JOHN E. BENDIX, 
Room 13, New Haven Depot, Franklin street. 
KENNEDY BROS., 
47 Ann Street, New York. 


Caveats and Trade-Marks. 


A caveat is a confidential communication made to the Pat- 
ent-office, in which the Inventor describes his Invention 
previous to taking out a patent. As a notice of priority of 
discovery, it holds good for one year; but to secure the full 
benefit which a caveat is intended to confer, the papers 
should be carefully prepared. 

The official caveat fee is $10, and our fee for preparing all 
the necessary documents is from $10 to $15. Citizens only, 
or aliens who have resided in the United States one year, 
and made oath of their intention to become citizens, can 
file caveats. 

Trade-Marks can be protected by registration at the Pat- 
ent-office. The protection is now definite and certain. 
Brown & ALLEN attend to securing patents for Trade- Marks 
and Designs. They also attend to Rejected Applications, Ex- 
tensions, Interferences, Reissues, Infringements, and will, 
when desired, act as Erper(s in cases litigated in Courts. 


PULLEY BLOCKS, 


HARRISON BOILER-WORKS (Weston's Patent), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUMPS. 


GUILD & GARRISON, 
Williamsbure,N. Y. 
HEALD, BISCO, & CO., 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
W. D. AND«EWS & BRO., 
414 Water Street, New York. 


ROAD LOCOMOTIVES AND STEAMERS 


D. D. WILLIAMSON (Thomson, 


Foreign Patents. 32 Broadway, New York. 


Brown & ALLEN have their own agencies in all the princi- 
pal capitals of Europe, and are prepared to secure Foreign 
Patents with the utmost dispatch. Mn. Brown has had the 
preparation of more European applications than any other 
person in this country. Cases sent out for European patenta 
should be prepared with great care and fidelity. A Special 
Digest of the Foreign Patent Laws will be furnished on appli- 
cation. Within the compass of an advertisement, it would 
be impossible to specify all the advantages which inventors 
will derive through the ' AMERICAN ARTISAN PATENT 
AGENCY." 

Any further information on any matters relating to Pat- 
ents and the Patent Law wil] be given either personally or 
by letter. Address 


BROWN & ALLEN, 
189 Brocdway, New York. 


STEAM HAMMERS. 


R. DUDGEON, 
24 Columbia Street, New York 


SUQAR MACHINERY, 


GUILD & GARRISON 
Williamsburg, N. . Y. 


TUBE EXPANDERS. 
R. DUDGEON 


24 Columbia 8treet, New York. 


WOOD-WORKINQ MACHINERY. 


R. BALL & CU. 
Worcester, Mass. 
J. A. FAY & CO.. 
ae 56 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass. and Con ord, - > 
WITHERBY, RUGG & HICHARDSON, 
Worcester, Mans. 
RICHARDSON, MEHIAM & CO., 
1% T.Aherty atreet, New Varv. 
McBETH, BENTEL e MARGEDANT, 
Hamilton, O. 
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Advertisements. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 


For each line of space occupied, each issue, TWENTY-FIVE 


CENTS per line, inside; THIRTY CENTS per line, outside. 


For ADVERTISDMENTS STANDING THREE MONTHS AND UP- 
WARDS, a Liberal Discount from the above rates will be made. 


Eight words make u line. No extra charge for Cuts. 


STAR RUBBER CO., 


59 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
W. C. BRAMHILL, Agt. 
Car-Springs, Packing, Hose, etc. 
22 vid wu " 


Leather Belting, Lace-Leather, etc. 


ILLIAMSON’S ROAD.STEAMER HAULS 


ten to twenty tuns on an ordinary road. 


WILLIAMSON'S STEAM-PLOW plows at the rate of two acres 


per hour. For particulars address 


D. D. WILLIAMSON, 
1 to 26* 


Box 1809, or 32 Broadway, New York City. 


Design-Patents. 


Under the new law, aliens as well as citizens can obtain de- 
sign-patenta for from three-and-a-half to fourteen years, at an 
expense of from ten to thirty dollars for Government fees, and 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollars for agency charges ; making 
atotal cost of from twenty-five to fifty-five dollars. These 
patentscover all novelties of torm or configuration ot articles 
of manufacture. No model is necessary for a design-patent. 


BROWN & ALLEN, 
189 Broadway, New York 


IRCULAR SLIDE-VALVE.—TO RAILROAD 


Managers and other Users of Steam Power.—I will guar- 
antee an addition to the working-power of any locomotive or 
slide-valve engine of one-third to one-half, at very small cost 
and no increase of running expenses. Tests desired every- 
where. Circularsfree. J. F. TALLANT, Burlington, Iowa. 


22-25 v 14 
ANDREWS’ 


Centrifugal Pump. 


Can show 25 per cent. advantage over any Centri- 
Jugal Pump in Use. 


BEST & CHEAPEST PUMPS IN THE WORLD. 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO, 
23 v 13 tf. 414 Water St., New York. 


HE BEST WROUGHT-IRON SECTIONAL 


steam-boiler made, for small power; one-half, one, two, 
and three horse-power. Very light, cheap, and econumical in 
fuel. Send for circular. 
SAMUEL HARRIS, Washington, D. C. 


19 24* 


E warrant every Steam Gauge 
bearing our name and numbered above 12, 
FOR TWO YEARS. 


See ra. 
TICA STEAM GAUGE CO., Utica, N.Y. 


FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS. 


. BY HENRY T. BROWN. 


18 to 25 v 14 


Thisisby (ar the most comprehensive collection of mechani 
cal movements ever published, and the arrangement of the 
illustrations and descriptive letter-press—which 18 entirely 
new—makes it more convenient torreterence than any other 
collection. It i8 the cheapest book on practica] mechanics 
ever published. Price ONE DOLLAR. By mail, 12cents extra. 

A liberal discount allowed to canvassers. The salein all the 
manufacturing cities, towns, and villages in the United States 
and Canada can be made so large as to render it highly remu- 
nerative to any enterprising persons who will undertake to 
canvass for it in those places. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


" A peculiarly handy manual."—J7vew York Times. 

„One of the most interesting publications ot the present 
year."— City Item, Philadelphia. 

"Weshould place this book in the hands of every inventor 
and mechanic. Am. Journal of Mining. 

“A valuable book for mechanios."— Mining and Scientific 
Press. 

“ Artisans, inventors, and students should get the work.” 
— Chronicle, Pittsburg, Pa. 


BROWN & ALLEN, Publishers, 
Office of the AMERICAN ARTISAN," 
No. 189 Broadway, New York, 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


ECOND-HAND ENGINES AND BOILERS 


K Bought and Sold on Commission, in good running order, 
cheap for cash. Sellers wishing to register same on our books, 
paces send for blantsto fill. EDWD. E. ROBERTS. Consult- 
ng Engineer, 15 Wall Street, New York. 23 v 14 tf 


ILLIAM ORTON, PAUL B. DU CHAILLU, 


Sir Francis Crossley, Queen Louisa of Prussia, with à 
dozen other portraits, etc.,in June number PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL. Newsmen have it, or will procure it. Re- 
formation for Juvenile Offenders, by Gov. Brown, of Mo., is full 
of useful suggestion ; What is the Tariff Question? by Horace 
Greeley, will attract attention; Steal or Starve, by Rosine 
Knight, is pathetic; Monticello, Home of Thomas Jefferson, 
by Mrs. Halloway, is interesting: Artists will enjoy the Stereo- 
scope, or the Marvels of Binocular Vision; also, Anatomy anc 
Philosophy of Expression, illustrated; The Chinese in the 
Philippines, by Capt. Beckwith, illustrated; Walking, its 
Effects on Health; Preachers and Preaching, by H. W. Beech- 
er; His Views on the study of Human Nature; The Bible not 
Enough; Divine and Human; Total Depravity ; Materialism, 
etc.; What can I do Best? The Shakers—Have they made a 
Mistake ? Sketch of Ann Lee; Office-seeking; Carbon and its 
Different Forms: Diamond, Graphite, Coal; What do we Un- 
derstand by ADAM? Life Insurance; Can we Mold our Fea- 
tures ? Spiritualism Answered by Science; Light and Colors; 
Electricity and Life. With much other most instructive mat- 
ter. Only 30 cts., $3 a year. End of Volume 51. A new volume 
begins with next number. S. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, 
New York. 23-24 


MACHINERY, | 
Safes, and Mechanical Supplies, 


A. S. & J. GEAR & CO. 
66 to 62 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON, 


9 


ENGRAVINGS OF NEW INVENTIONS. 


W would call the special attention of INVENTORS and Par- 
2NTEES to the advantages which must result from having en- 
gravings of new machines, tools, etc., published in the AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN. The illustrations shown in the present 
number are fair specimens of the skill and taste of our artists. 
We are prepared to execute such engravings at short notice and 
very moderate prices—in fact, we require only the mere cost cf 
the engraver’s labor, charging nothing for a large amount oi 
space devoted to descriptive details, and (whenever requested, 
we shall subsequently send the engraved blocksto the inventor, 
by express, for use in circulars, handbills, or other purposes. 

None but ORIGINAL illustrations—preferably executed by our 
own engravers—will be published in the AMERICAN ARTI- 
SAN. Distant patentees desiring to have their inventions illus- 
trated and described in our columns, should at once send us a 
small model of their machine, by express (prepaid); or mall a 
good photograph, together with their LETTERS-PATENT, to our 
address. We willthen promptly examine the same, and return 
areply, stating the precise expense of the engraving, the pay 
ment of which will be always required in advance. Address 
models, documents, etc., for the above object, as follows: 


BROWN & ALLEN, 
Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 
189 Broadway, New York. 


UY BARBER’S BIT BRACES.—ALL HARD- 
WARE Dealers keep them. 10 v idly 


RICHARDSON, MERIAM & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE LATEST IMPROVED PATENT 


Daniels & Woodworth Planing Machines, 
bourg a HE a pag 1 
, Mortis oring, Sha . 
i Vertical and bircular Belawt 
ing Machines, Saw Mills, 
Rail Cua and rs, Scroll ‘Mackin 8 
wa ut-off, an aw Machines, R 
d Wood Turnin Patten: and various’ á 
other kinds of Wood-working 
Machinery. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST8 SENT ON APPLICATION 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Warehouse, 107 Liberty Street, New York. 
12 v 18 tf 


INVENTORS & PATENTEES. 


Inventors who intend to take out Patents for their new In- 
ventions should consult with the undersigned, who have had 
twenty-seven years’ experience in all branches of the Patent 
business, such as the preparation of Drawings, Specifications, 
Caveats, Trade- Marks, Designs, etc. They also attend to Re- 
ected Applications, Extensions, Interferences, Re-Issues, In- 
fringements, and will, when desired, act as experts in Cases 
litigated in Courts. They also attend to sesuring Patents in 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Prussia, Austria, Russia, and 
all other Foreign Countries. Business intrusted to us will be 
done with Confidence, Care, and Dispatch. 

Address 


BROWN & ALLEN, 


PATENT SOLICITORS, 
189 Broadway, New York. 


6 v 14 tf 
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For Description, 
Price-lists, etc. 


PUMP : 
U the Best and Cheapest 


[] 
CENTRIFUGAL POWER PUMP 
ever invented, with overwhelming testimony in ite favor, 
(19 pages of letters, over 500 references), send for new and illus- 
trated pamphlet (48 pages—free) to 
HEALD, SISCO & CO. 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
The Held and Sisco en lately received the First Pre- 
mium at the Louisiana State Fair, held at New Orleans, over 
all Centrifugal Pumps exhibited. 26 v 13 tf 


Patent Band-Saw Machine 


Of the most approved kinds, of vari- 
ous sizes, to saw bevel as well as 
aquare, without inclining the table, 
by FIRST & PRYIBIL, 461, 463, and 465 
West Fortieth Street, corner of Tenth 
avenue, New York. Price $250, $275. 
2350, and $400. Three hundred ma- 
chines of our own inake in operation. 
Send for circular. Manufacture, also, 
an improved saw-flilug apparatus, 
price $30. Have also on hand a large 
stock of the best FRENCH BAND-SAW 


WANN 


1 to 26 Vol, 14* 
hu 


Molding, Mortising, 


TENONING AND SHAPING 
MACHINES. 


Band Saws, Scroll Saws, 


PLANING & MATCHING 
MACHINES, ETC., 
For Railroad, Car & Agri- 
cultural Shops. Superior 
Es = to any in use. 


J. A. FAY & CO., Cincinnati. Ohio. 


"AMERICAN ARTISAN." 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THIS JOURNAL, each forminga 
valuablebookofreference.arenowforsale. 


VOL. I., OLD SERIES''—May,1864,t0 Har 1865— $3 50. 
VOL. I.,“ NAW SERIES’’—May to Nov., 1865— $10. 
VoL. II.. NEW SERIES“ - NO., 1865, to May, 1866—8$2 25. 
Vo L. III. New SERIES’’—May to Nov., 1866— $2 25. 
VOL. IV., New SERIES” NO., 1866, to June. 1861-62 75. 
VoL. V., NEW SERIES. - July to Dec., 1867 $2 25. 
VoL. VI., NEWSRRIKS — Jan. to June, 1868—$2 25 
Vou. VII., NEW SERIES - July to Dec., 1868—$2 25, 
VoL.VIII.,''NewSERIES"—Jan.to June, 1869—52 26. 
VOL. IX., NEw SERIES“ - July to Dec.,1869—$2 25. 
VoL. X., New SERIES! — Jan. to June, 1870—$2 25. 
VoL. XI., New Serizs"’—July to Dec., 1870—$2 25. 
VOL. XII.. New SERIES“ — Jan. to June, 1871—§2 25. 
VoL. XIII., NEW SERIES —-uly to Dec., 1871—$2 25. 
CovERS for the * AMERICAN ARTISAN," $1; sent by mail, $1 12. 


Address— 
BROWN & ALLEN, 
Publishers of the“ AMERICAN ARTISAN," 
189 Broadway, New York. 


ORTABLE STEAM ENGINES—COMBINING 


the maximum of efficiency, durability, and economy with 
the minimum of weight and price. They are widely and favora- 
bly known, more than 1000 being in use. All warranted satisfac- 
tory or no sale. Md y circulars sent on application. Ad. 
dress J.C. HOADLEY & CO., Lawrence, Mass. 1-26 v 14 


^ERRACUTE MACHINE.WORKS, BRIDGE- 


TON, N. J. PRxEssxes, DIES, and all FRUIT Cannen's 
TOOLS a specialty. Vol. 14 13-25 


ORKING MODELS AND EXPERIMENT. 


AL MACHINERY, metal or wood, made to order 
under the direct superintendence of Mr. Arthur W. Brown. 
A special attention to light machinery and specialties. 
RrbpGEWOOD Works, Bloomfield, N. J., near Ridgewood Sta- 
tion, Morris & Essex R 21-7 Vol 15* 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


Illustrated Weekly Journal 


POPULAR AND PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 


Mechanics, Inventions, 


CHEMISTRY & MANUFACTURES. 


Every number contains 16 pages, embellished with engra- 
vings of Improved Machinery, New Inventions, Tools for the 
Workshop and Farm, and an almost endiess variety of in for 
mation useful to Mechanics, Inventors, Manufacturers, and 
all others who take an interest in the wonderful discoveries 
of our time. 

TERM$.—£2 a year; $1 for six months; Clubs of ten names 
$15. Specimen copies sent free. Address 


BROWN & ALLEN, Publishers, 
189 Broadway, New York. 
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Baxter Steam Engine, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUF'G 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


CO., 


ENGINE READY FOR USE. 


THE BAXTek STEAM ENGINE is manufactured by Colt's Pa- 
tent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company of Hartford, Conn., 
whose reputation for exact mechanism is well known, and 
who il guarantee their work. 

Every Boiler is tested under inspection of the Hartford Steam 
ig Insurance Company, and by them guaranteed and in- 
sured. 

We, theretore,feel justified in claiming that, in points of 
mechanical construction, safety and durability, the Baxter 
Engine has no equal, while in simplicity of construction, eco- 
nomy of space and fuel, it stands without a rival. 

SIZES FROM 2 TO 10 HORSE POWERS. 

Hundreds of them are now in use in Farms, Shops, Stores, 
etc., et^., and giving entire satisfaction. 

The Most Economical Engine in the World. 
Call and see them or send for Circular and Price-List to 


WILLIAM D. RUSSELL, 
Oflice of The Baxter Steam-engine Co., 


18 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
21 Vol 14 6m os 


McNAB & HARLIN MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS COCKS 


FOR STEAM, WATER, AND GAS. 


Wrought-Iron Pipe and Fittings. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-list farnished on application. 
30 v 143m o 8 56 John Street, New York. 


BEACH’S SCROLL SAWING 


Machine, illustrated on page 200, Vol. XIV., AMERICAN ARTI- 
BAN, gives from 8® to 1,000 5% Inch strokes without jar, has 
improved crossheads, adjustable bed, blower attachment, and 
is built almost entirely of iron. Satisfaction guaranteed. Can 
be seen in full operation at the office. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price-list. Address H. L. BEACH, 90 Fulton Street, 
New York City. 18 vi4lyos 


DAVIS’ PATENT 
RECORDING GAUCE. 


Adopted A the Board of U. S. Supervising Steamboat Inspect- 
ors, Simple and Cheap. NEW YORK STEAM GAUGE COM- 
PANY, 46 Cortlandt Street, New York. 20 tf os 


COFIELD GRATE-BAR CO. 95 LIBERTY 


Street, New York, Manufacture and sell Corrugated 
Grate-Bars, Steel Brushes and Steel Scrapers for cleaning 
Boller Flues, Nutt's Patent Valve RefittingMachines, Nor- 
thrup's Machine for Repairing Valves, Gas and Water Cocks 
Send for circulars, descriptive and price lists. 

18 to 4 Vol. XV. o.s.* 


THE MASSEY ROTARY STEAM ENGINE. 


Marine, Locomotive. Hoisting, and Stationary. With Varl- 
able or Adjustable Cut-off and Governor. Patented in the 
United States and Europe. The ne th Lightest, most Com- 
pact, and Simple Engine ever invented. Propeller, Hoisting, 
and Stationary Engines, with and without Reversible Motion, 
now building. All sizes and for all purposes built at short 
notice. Send for Illustrated Circular and Price-List. 

MASSEY R. E. CO., 56 VEU eSI New York, 
Or, WM. MASSEY, Supt., 523 N. Main Street, St. Louis 


22-25 08 
OT | S’ SAFETY HOISTING 
Machinery. 
OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 
348 Broadwav. New York. 
24v1896mo8 


OVE 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


‘June 12, 1872 


(0,000,000 SOUARE FEET NOW IN USE. 


FIRST PREMIUM (MEDAL) AWARDED IN 1870, AND INDORSED BY CERTIFICATE 
FROM THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE IN 1871, AS 


“The Best Article in the Market.“ 


The Asbestos Roofing Ís a substantial and reliable material, which can be safely used in place of Tin, Slate, etc., on 
steep or flat roofs, in all climates, and can be easily and cheaply transported and applied. 


Also, Manufacturer of ASBESTOS ROOF COATING, Roofing and Sheathing 


Felts, Building Paper, 


Silica, and Parafline Paints, Asbestos Boiler Felting, Boiler Scale Preventive, Acid, Water, and Fire- 


proot Compositions, etc., and dealer in Asbestos, Asphaltum, and general Roofing Materials. 


Descriptive Pamphlets, Price- Lists, Terms to Dealers, etc., 
22-25 o8 


THE BECKWITH SEWING-MACHINE, $10, 


CA Is a faithful and most trust- 
- worthy servant for every 
household. It performs its 
task freely and satisfactorily 
on all qualities of goods, and 
with kind treatment will 
“oa serve you for 20 years. It 
costs you nothing for its 
WO board and washing, and only 
asks for a drop of oil a day. 
Messrs. Orange Judd & Co. 


friends atter testing it for 
months. Trust their judg- 
ment, and buy one for your 
family, with all its equip- 
ments for $10,to be seen before you pay the Express Company. 
If you do not order at once, send a 3-cent stamp for 18 pages 
of testimonials, etc., to the BECKWITH SEWING-MACHINE 
CO., 26 West Broadway, New York. 22 v 14 13t 08 


WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD-WORKINQ MACHINERY, 


Such as 
Woodworth Planers, 
Tonguing and Grooving Machines, 
Power Mortising, Tenoning, Packing Box 
and Wood-working Machines generally. 
Nos. 24 and 26 CENTRAL STREET (OOR. OF UNION), 


9 v M tf os WORCESTER, MASS. 


Safety Store Elevators 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS IF ROPE, 
BELT, € ENGINE BREAK. 


No nice adjustment requiring constant attention. Price 
one-third less than others claiming to be safe. Address 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO, 
Manufacturers of 


Engines, Boilers, 
414 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 
Hoisting Machinery for every conceivable use. 


« THE UNION STONE CO., 


` " 


Pumps, Eto., 


2 


Y Patentees and Manufacturers of 


Emery Wheels, Oil Stones, and 
Emery Blocks, 


To Order, in size and form to suit various mechanical uses. 
Grinders, Saw Gummers, Diamond Tools, and 


WOOD'S PATENT KNIFE-GRINDER 


for Planing. Paper-Cutting, Tobacco, Leather-Splitting, and 
other Long Knives. 


NO. 29 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch Offices : 93 Liberty Street, New York; 502 Commerce 
Street, Philadelphia. Send for Circular. 24 v 14 tf 


IRST-CLASS TRAVELING SALESMAN 
wanted by a well-known Manufacturing Co. Must be 
thoroughly familiar with mechanical and manufacturing 
operations, an experienced salesman, and have unexception- 
able references. A good situation offered Address MOR- 


GAN Box 2874, New York. 21-2408 


| 


bought 1,000 of them fortheir | 


Send for Samples 


H. W. JOHNS, 78 William Street, New York. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


LEATHER BELTING 


Manufactured by CHARLES A. SCHIEREN, No. 90 Gold St., N. T 
22 v14 3m os 


me — 


TEAM 


Double Acting. 
_ M—1y os 


Bucket Plungers are 
the best. Send for Cir. 
cular. Valley Machine 
Co. Easthampton, Mass 
SELF-OILERS. 
The best and cheapest Glass and Brass Self-Ollers. 
Will lubricate machinery uniform in all seasons. 
Can be regulated to drop from 1 to 100 drops per 
hour. Guaranteed to save from 75 to 90 per cent. of 
oll. Local Agents wanted. 
HOLLAND «€ CODY, 8 Gold Street, New York. 


t Send for Pamphlet. 
Illustrated in No. 10, Coa! and Iron Record. 23-26 os 


HE BEST SAW-GUMMER OUT, ONLY $15. 


Emery Grinders at $30, $50, $75, and $110. Diamond 
Tools, $15. Solid Emery Wheels of all sizes. The above estan- 
Address THE 


dard goods are aLL of our own manufacture. 
TANITE CO., Stroudsburg, Monroe County, Pa 11 Vol 140s t/ 


R BALL & CO, WORCESTER, MASS 
e Manufacturers of Woodworth's, Daniel's, and Dimen- 
. ion Planers; vM Matching, Tenoning. Mortising, Shap 
Ing, and Boring Machines; Scroll Saws, Re-sa Hand Bor- 
ing, Wood Turning Lathes, and a variety of other Machines for 

orking Wood. Also, the best Patent Door, Hub, and Rail 
Car Mortising Machines inthe world. ga" Send for our Ilus 
trated Jeu» ru 

RICHARD BALL. P. HALSTED. 

22 v 14 6m 


: S. N. HARTWELL, 
Machinery „ Engineer and General Agen, 
| 98 LIBERTY STREET. 
23 v 14 13t. | New York City. 


CARPENTER) These Books in) The Art of 
& JOINER'S msi, 25e. each S AW. FILING = 


HANDBOOK ^5 N. 191 Fuiton st Y. 7 


CINCINNATI NATIONAL 


INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION. 


The Board of Commissioners announce that the 


THIRD GRAND EXPOSITION 


WILL BE OPEN FROM 


September 4 to October 5, 1872. 


Goods will be Receire! from August lth to ZI. 


The Sixteen Grand Departments have been greatly extende 
and the Exposition will be the 


LARGEST EVER HELD IN AMERICA 


The extensive transportation arrangements for visitors wi 
largely increase the unprecedented attendance of last year. 


Exhibitors should make immediate applicatio 
for space. Rules and Premium- List 


urnished on application. 
24 v 14 6t NE de d 
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VoLUME XIV. 
New Series. Nuunxn 25. 


Grant’s Patent Hand or Power Bolt- cutter and 


Drill Combined. 
Turis useful machine, lately improved as here 


NEW YORK, JUNE 19, 1872. 


Cochran’s Carbon Lubricating Metallic 
Cartridge. 


THE lubricating material in this cartridge is 


represented, seems likely soon to come into gene- carbon in that form known as graphite or plumba- 


ral request for blacksmith and repair shops, where ' 
! ployed. 


heretofore the ordinary stockg and dies have been 
regarded as the only available tools for threading 
bolts. It does its work with far more rapidity and 
precision than is possible by hand, and is compact 
enough to be conveniently placed and uscd almost 
any where. 


go, the finest quality of this material being em- 
This marked innovation upon the old 
practice, which was patented through the “ Ame- 
rican Artisan Patent Agency," May 28, 1872, by 
Mr. John W. Cochran, of New York City, originat- 
ed as follows :— 

Grease is now used exclusively for lubricating 


During the two years since its introduction in metallic cartridges, and oxydizes all metallic snb- 


New England it has re- 
ceived very hearty tokens 
of appreciation from itg 
purchasers. 

Itis claimed that it w ill 
do at least five times the 
work that can be got 
through in the old way, 
besides giving the grent 
superiority of thread 
which machine-work al. 
Ways possesses over that 
done by hand. 

Seven of Grant's patent 
adjustable dies are so GRANT’S 
placed in the face of a 
disk-shaped head that each size can be brought 
in line with the chuck as required. Rods of any 
length cam be passed through the hollow spindle 
of the improved machine and threaded. An in- 
genious nut-holder enables square or octagon nuts 
of various sizes to be held in the head and tapped. 

The machine is also a blacksinith’s drill, having 


PATENT 


1$: 00 PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE. 
SINGLE CoPiEs Five CENTS, 


[m 


and inserted in the shell of the cartridge; Fig. 3, 
& face view of said wad.cleaner and lubricator 
under similar conditions ; and Fig. 4, a transverse 
section of the cartridge at the line, z z, in Fig. 1. 
The wad-cleaner not only operates during its 
expulsion with the ball to clean out the bore of 
the gun, but also to labricate and so facilitate the 
discharge of a succeeding ball, or, in other words, 
to keep the bore of the barrel in both a clean and 
lalipety condition. This double function of the 
rod, whereby it acts both as a cleaner and lubrica- 
tor, is effected in part by the yielding or elastic 
character of its body, and 
in part by the. plumbago 
or other lubricating 
powder with which said 
body is charged. 

A represents the shell 
of the cartridge; B, its 
charge ; C,the ball; and 
D, the lubricating-wad 
or cleaner. This wad or 


HAND OR POWER BOLT- CUTTER AND 


stances coming into contact with it. On a large 
number of metallic cartridges which have been 
made several vears, the grease decomposes, and an 
acid forms which oxydizes and renders worthless 
the cartridges. To such &n alarming extent has 
this been the case, that the necessity of entirely 


a ratchet-feed capable of being regulated to run until some harmless lubricant could be adopted, 


fast or slow. It is changed from bolt.cutting aud 
tapping to be used for drilling by sliding off the 
die-holder and replacing it with the rest. 


has been seriously entertained. 
To remedy effectually this fatal defect, the Su. 


cleaner i8 composed of a 
plug or body, b, of cork, 
wood, or other suitable 
yielding or elastic ma'e- 
rial, made cylindrical to 
correspond with the shell, 
but of somewhat larger diameter than the interior 
of the latter. Such body is then nicked or serrated 
at its edge, as represented in Figs. 8 and 4, and the 
whole rolled in powdered graphite or plumbago, or 
such lubricating substance is otherwise forced into 


DRILL COMBINED. 


| the cuts or cavities, e, in the body, and the latter or 
stopping the manufacture of metallic cartridges 


its periphery thoroughly charged with the powder. 


| This being done, the wooden wad or cleaner is 


compressed with the grain into three-quarters its 


| original diameter, and the plumbago or lubricat- 
| perintendent of the United States Rifle and Car- ing powder, d, securely held in the cats or recesses, 


Messrs. Wiley & Russell, of Greenfield, Mass., ! tridge t'ompany, Mr. John W. Cochran, invented a ; c, in the body. 


Fig. 3 


the manufacturers, also 
make larger machines, 
as well as machines for 


Fig. 


threading gas and water 
pipe on the same prin- 
ciple. 

The general construc- 
tion of the machine was 
patented Sept. 20, 1870, 
and a patent on the dies 
was secured Oct. 24, 1870, both through the 
“ American Artisan Patent Agency." 


— re 


LIQUEFYING DEAD Boprks.—A certain M. Donac 
has recently laid before the French Academy of 
Sciences a project for liquefying dead bodies and 
transforming them into a sirup without color or 
smell. According to his calculation, a moderate- 
sized man could be got into six bottles. The size 
of each bottle is not stated, but the Paris Journal 
appears charmed with the idea, and exclaims, 
What am opening for the exercise of filial piety !” 


" 
COCHRAN’S CARBON LUBRICATING METALLIC CARTRIDGE. 


method for combining plumbago with metallic 
cartridges by a new and ingenious process. Pure 
plumbago is one of the most perfect lubricants 
in the world, and the only lubricant known that 
does not oxydize. It is a non-conductor of heat, 
and is entirely free from all acids. The necessity, 


therefore, of its immediate and exclusive adoption 


for lubricating guns seems obvious. 
In the accompanying engravings, Fig. 1 repre- 


out during the past decade. 


When the charge is ex- 
ploded in the cartridge, 
the lubricating- wad or 
cleaner, D, follows in the 
wake of the ball, the 
gases acting upon the 
latter only through the 
wad, which, by reason of 
its compressed condition 
in the shell, and elasticity 
when out of it, forms such a close fit to the shell 
and to the bore of the barrel and its grooves, that 
the gases cannot pass the wad to impair its action, 
but the wad in passing through the bore not only 
| wipes it out, but deposits over its whole surface a 
thin film of the plumbago. 

We hazard the opinion that this is one of the 
most important inventions which has been brought 
Its jmportance will 


sents a longitudinal section of a cartridge having | hardly be appreciated by those unacquainted with 
the invention applied to it; Fig. 2, an edge view the present status of metallic cartridges, as hither- 
of a wad or cleaner and lubricator used in the|to made, in the estimation of various govern. 
cartridge, showing the same before being finished | ments. So low has the reputation of these cart 
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ridges fallen, that their abandonment seems almost 
certain. 

In Mr. Cochran's invention we see nothing ob- 
jectionable, while it appears to obviate entirely the 
fatal defect of the old-style cartridge. Parties de- 
siring further information can address the United 
States Rifle and Cartridge Co., at their offices, 164 
and 166 Fulton Street, New York. 


— 2 — 


pointed to remain on tbe mountain during the 
eruption to give the alarm. On the night of the 
26th of April, the lava precipitated itself into the 
Fosso della Vetrana, and, descending on the incline 
of the mountain over former beds of lava, invad- 
ed S. Sebastiano, Masea di Somma, and Coreola in 
the Cupa Giorvano, so-called because, as it is said, 
that famous painter had a villa there. From 1852 
to the present time the lava has filled up the Fos- 
so della Vetrana to the height of 200 meters; if 
further additions be made hereafter, the Observa- 
tory must be destroyed, asthe last lava is only a 
few meters under its level. The lava here has 
the breadth of a kilometer, and on the banks of 
this river of fire—a remarkable and novel phe- 
nomenon—smal] craters have been formed by the 
lava, which thundered like the principal crater, 
and ejected smoke, ashes, and stones to the height 
of 70 or 80 meters. These observations are of 
great assistance to science,as they show the course 
of operations in the interior of Vesuvius, 1 
trust, said the Professor, that the lava will not 
make me pay dear for this good service by invad- 
ing the Observatory. The velocity of the lava 
varies from 180 meters a minute to a few milli- 
meters, depending much on the condition of the 
land, being quicker on the incline, less so on the 
plain and where there are obstacles. Issuing in a 
liquid form from the mouths, it runs with great 
velocity, but slackens its pace as it advances, cool- 
ing gradually, and forming, as it were, & skin on 
the surface. This increases in solidity, and so the 
progress of the stream is diminished. When the 
lava ceased, Vesuvius continued to eject ashes and 
pumice, and still thundered; then the roaring 
ceased, and the rain of ashes decreased in quanti. 
ty. Afterwards came heavy storms, which are 
commonly dangerous, as they are the occasion of 
great floods which, carrying down the ashes and 
pumice which cover the mountain, complete the 
ruin of the lands which have been spared by the 
lava. After the eruption of 1631, the floods were 
so strong that the damage done by them was not 
less than that occasioned by the lava, and the 
lands of those who suffered were exempted from 
taxes for ten years, like those which were damaged 
by fire. 

“There are some who think—and the opinion is 
general among the agriculturists of the Vesuvian 
district —tbat the ashes are beneficial to the land 
as manure, but that they injure and sterilize it if 
water be added. The analysis of these ashes 
shows that a portion is goluble in water, another 
part not. This has the same properties as the 
contemporaneous lava, and is a species of silicate 
which may be useful to the land. After the erup- 
tion of 1812 there was an extraordinarily abun- 
dant harvest in the Puglias, and it was attributed 
to the ashes of Vesuvius which had been carried 
there by the wind. The ashes soluble in water, 
however, containing chloric acid, sulphuric acid, 
salmarina, burn land and wither vegetation. The 
beautiful country near Vesuvius which had been 
exposed to the recent conflagration is now a scene 
of squalid desolation. The harvest of this year is 
absolutely lost, and of that of next year we can- 
not indulge any cheerful hope. During the late 
eruption a report was spread in the city giving 
rise to great alarm, that the crater of Vesuvius 
had become an electric pile, and that at a certain 
hour a strong earthquake would shake Naples to 
its foundations. That report was exaggerated, 
but the currents of electricity developed in the 
volcano were very strong. These phenomena do 
not accompany all eruptions. In this, the latest, 
the Professor observed a large quantity of light. 


ning which flashed in the great pile of smoke and 
ashes which rose from the crater. The noise 
which accompanied this lightning varied accord. 
ing to the length of its duration. When short, 
the noise was full and round, so to speak; when 
it was longer it produced a sound which was drr 
and hissing like that of tea ring paper. The light. 
ning is generated by the violent ejection of smoke 
and ashes, by means of which the electric current 
is established. The lava is now firm ; is Spent and 
yet smokes—not to be wondered at after 80 recent 
an eruption. We have seen the lava of 1858 stij] 
smoking in several places. These jets of smoke 
are called fumaroli.“ These smoke. holes are 
communications between the upper crust of the 
lava which has hardened and the internal mass 
still incandescent. Around these holes are formed 
sublimates of oxyd of copper, of chloric acid, of 
sal ammonia, of sulphur, etc., which invest the 
lava with forms and colors at times the most beau. 
tiful. The Professor said he had analyzed the 
smoke which rose from the lava, and had diseoy. 
ered that it dissolves in salt water. From this he 
inferred that the waters of the sea are disturbed 
by those terrible convulsions, and are mingled 
with the fire. At the conclusion of his lecture 
Palmieri said that on the evening of the eruption 
Veeuvius appeared to sweat fire through every 
pore, which by night appeared like 80 many specks 
of flame attached to the back of the dark cone; 
by day those flames were changed into smoke, 
Palmieri thanked the authorities and all others 
who had manifested so lively a sympathy for him, 
which had well repaid him for the labor and 
anxiety he had undergone for the benefit of ki. 
ence. What I now send is, says the correspon- 
dent, of course only the digest of a lectare which 
will, no doubt, be published. It is, however, a 
faithful report, as I have been permitted to trans- 
late some notes which were taken on the occasion. 
Many addresses from public bodies have been for. 
warded to Palmieri expressive of admiration, and 
his Majesty has sent him a distinguished decors. 
tion—the Grand Cross of St. Maurice and Lazarus.” 
F 
Absinthe. 

TRR Pall Mall Gazette gives this account of the 
way in which the French came to use enormous 
quantities of absinthe Except to medical men 
absinthe was unknown prior to the Algerian expe- 
dition, in the reign of Louis Philippe; but when 
the soldiers were at Constantine and Oran, and 
suffering greatly from fever, the doctors recom. 
mended that absinthe should be mixed with their 
wine, as it was much cheaper than quinine. 
During the entire campaign the soldiers drank this 
mixture, and afterward retained the custom, which 
first appeared in France at Marseilles, whence it 
rapidly spread through the country, and settled 
permanently in Paris. 

— . — 
A Revolution Backward. 

WE find the following in an exchange :—Revo- 
lutions sometimes do move -back wards, in spite of 
the old adage to the contrary. As a rule, the stage- 
coach went out of fashion as soon as the rail-car 
came into fashion. Not only did the steam«ar 
drive the stages from the turnpikes and highways, 
but the horsecars chased &way the omnibuses 
from the streets in the cities where they were laid. 
There is now, however, a disposition to go back to 
the old ways of traveling. In this city, omnibuses 
run in opposition to the horse-cars on many of the 
streets, or in streets parallel to them, and are pre 
ferred by large numbers of people. It is said thst 
stage lines have been revived in England, and in a 
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The Recent Eruption of Vesuvius. 


THE following is the substance of a lecture de- 
livered at the University, Naples, by Prof. Pal- 
mieri, on May 9, as reported by the London Times’ 
correspondent :— 

"Great interest was excited by it. Several 
thousands assembled, and on Prof. Palmieri enter- 
ing the hall he was received with a round of ap- 
plause. The terrible conflagration of the 26th of 
April, said the Professor, may be regarded as the 
finale of the eruption which began on the 1st of 
January, 1871, and has lasted, with alternations, 
up to the presenttime. It generally happens that 
the eruptions, which are small and gentle at their 
commencement, terminate with great violence, 
carrying destruction to human dwellings and de- 
vastation to the country. Among the most fearful 
eruptions which history records was that of 1631. 
It is related that on that occasion 4,000 human 
beings were killed, and 6,000 animals, cattle and 
sheep. Three centuries had elapsed since the 
mountain had given signs of activity ; grasa grew 
in the very crater, and shepherds took their flocks 
there to pasture. Thus it happened that, taken 
unexpectedly, many were swallowed up in the 
abyss which was opened ; Many were drowned or 
buried in the fiery flood, and others were destroyed 
by the pumice and burning stones which were 
vomited out of the summit and from other mouths, 
In strong centrical eruptions—by which is to be 
understood those which come from the upper cone 
of Vesuvius—great fissures are usually produced, 
which eject matter from as many different mouths, 
the lowest of which are the most dangerous. Such 
was the case with the recent eruption; for on the 
night of the 26th of April a mouth was opened in 
the Atrio del Cavallo, in the long fissure which 
had been made previously. The opening of this 
mouth formed, as it were, a hillin the Atrio del 
Cavallo resembling a chain of small mountains, 
&nd from underneath the lava issued calmly and 
rapidly, like a river of fire, while from the princi. 
pal cone was ejected a continuous and violent 
shower of lava, smoke, ashes, and other flery pro- 
jectiles, which rose to the height of 1,500 meters 
(between 5,000 feet and 6,000 feet), while the 
mountain thundered terribly. Many had gone on 
that day and evening to see the lava, several of 
whom the Professor had endeavored to dissuade 
from entering the Atrio del Cavallo. Those who 
arrived later and remained until after midnight 
became the victims of their curiosity. Between 
two and three o’clock in the morning the Atrio 
Opened with a fearful roar, and from the new 
mouth issued the lava with great impetuosity, 
wrapped in a cloud of boiling ' smoke, ashes, and 
red-hot stones. Those wretched persons who were 
there were scalded by the smoke and wounded by 
the projectiles; some of them died immediately, 
others later. Of the others who remained on the 
farther side no traces remained, they having been 
swallowed up and buried by the burning stream. 
Those tremendous disasters may be foreseen and 
prevented, but a good service of guides is necessa- 
TY; moreover, the Observatory should be well ar- 
ranged, well organized, and good employees ap- 
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great many places where public coaches have not 
run since railway lines were established. There 
are no less than seven extensive lines of stage- 
coaches running out of London to various parts of 
the country, through the game places that can be 
reached by steam-cars, and they are very generally 
patronized. There are several good reasons for 
thus going back to first principles. The coach is 
less monotonous than a rail.car; the highway pre- 
sents much finer views of the country than the 
railroad ; the stage calls at the door and takes the 
passengers, and delivers them where they wish to 
go at the terminus of the route. Lastly, the driver 
of an old-fashioned stage is, or at least was, the 
most obliging man to be found, in which respect 
he stands in marked contrast with the railway 
employee, whatever his capacity. 


The Barron Steel Process. 

THE Barron process for the manufacture of steel 
tools, which is now attracting considerable notice, 
and which is represented to be more simple and 
economical than the Bessemer process, was, says 
the Iron Age, invented by Mr. Thos. J. Barron in 
1868. T. R. Scowden, engineer of the Louisville 
and Portland Canal, early took an interest in the 
invention, and through his efforts a company was 
formed in Louisville to test its merits and intro- 
duce to the trade steel toola made in accordance 
with Mr. Barron's methods. After devoting two 
years to careful experiments and study of the con- 
ditions of success, the manufactory was ready to 
begin, and did begin, operations on the Ist of 
March last, and now employs forty hands. Thus 
far the success is reported to be very encouraging, 
and enlargement of the establishment is in con- 
templation. From an article in the Louisville 
Commercial, we obtain the following particulars 
respecting the process:—Tools, such as axes, 
hatchets, hoes, and adzes, to the manufacture of 
which chief attention has been paid, are first fash- 
ioned of iron by the usual methods. They are 
then placed in revolving drums, where the rough- 
ness and foreign substances which belong to them 
when they come from the molds are worn off by 
attrition. They are then packed in layers in ir:n 
boxes, closely covered with clay, and subjected to 
the action of oxyd of iron and chemical substan- 
ces, which decarbonize the iron of which they are 
composed. Herein is the secret of the process. In 
these boxes the tools are subjected to an annealing 
process, which lasts for from three to six days, 
when, being decarbonized, purified, and malleable, 
they are ready to be changed into steel. A retort, 
holding about a tun of the tools, occupies the cen- 
ter of a large oven, which is kept at a temperature 
just below the point of fusion. In this they ab- 
sorb gasoline, introduced from a tank near by, and 
pure charcoal gas, generated in a retort on the top 
of the furnace. The iron becomes steel in from 
eight to ten minutes, when the tools are removed 
to be tempered, ground, and polished for the mar- 
ket. It is claimed that this process is the quick- 
est and the best yet discovered, The company is 
now melting about a tun and a half of iron a day, 
and as soon as proper facilities are provided will 
begin the manufacture of steel rails. Professor 
Newberry, of Columbia College, New York, makes 
the following report of a practical test of the steel 
produced in this way :—' With tailors’ shears cast 
in shape, made malleable, and then converted by 
the Barron process, I have cut Florence silk so 
nicely as to prove the edge perfect ; then, with the 
same shears, have cut up sheets of tin and untem- 
pered steel; returning to the silk, have found the 
edge wholly unimpaired, and this after a repeti- 
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tion of more than twenty times." Arrangements 

are making to start a large establishment at Pitts- 

burg for the manufacture of tools by this process. 
— a 


Oriental Telegraphy. 

CONSIDERABLE extensions of the telegraph are 
in course of being carried out in Japan, and it is 
expected that very shortly all the important cities 
and towns of Japan will be connected by tele. 
graph. 

Telegraphs were introduced in Aleppo, Syria, & 
few years ago by the Turkish Government ; but 
let not any one suppose that telegraph means the 
same in Turkey that it does in the West. The 
motto of everybody in that country is “yacash, 
yavash” (slowly, slowly), and even electricity is 
handled by these phlegmatic Turks in accordance 
with their time-honored customs. Electricity is 
altogether too fast for the average followers of the 
prophet: but, as it pays no heed to “yarash, 
yavash" after it is started, the Turkish operator 
delays the message as long as possible at one end, 
and the Turkish carrier at the other end waits 
till & quantity of telegrams have accumulated, 
and then devotes half a day to delivering the ar- 
rivals for the week. One gentleman recently tele- 
graphed to Aleppo from Antioch, distant about one 
hundred miles by telegraph route, and got his 
answer in just forty-eight hours, though his agent 
in Aleppo answered immediately.—Journal of the 
Telegraph. | 


The Log-wood Test for Alum in Bread. 

THE following is Mr. Horsley's test for alum in 
bread, as communicated by him through the Chemi- 
cal News :— 

(1.) Make a tincture of log-wood by digesting 
for eight hours 2 drachms of freshly cut log-wood 
chips in 5 ozs. of methylated spirit in a wide- 
mouthed phial, and filter. 

(2.) Make a saturated solution of carbonate of 
ammonia in distilled water. 

A teaspoonful of each solution mixed with a 
wine-glassful of water in a white-ware dish forms a 
pink-colored liquid. Bread containiug alum im- 
mersed in it for five minutes or so, and stood upon 
a plate to drain, will in an hour or two go blue on 
drying; but, if no alum is present, the pink color 
fades away. If, on drying, a greenish tinge ap- 
pears, that is an indication of copper, as carbonate 
of ammonia produces that color, but never a blue. 

As a counter-check for iron, a piece of the moist 
blue-colored bread may be drenched with a few 
drops of glacial acetic acid, when that containing 
iron is bleached of a dirty-white color, but with 
alum a rose-pink or slight buff color will be ob- 
served. | 

Or it may be tried another way, thus :— Take a 
piece of the bread in its plain state, and having 
digested it in dilute acetic acid for an hour or so, 
press out the liquor and filter; then put in a lump 
of carbonate of ammonia, and, when all efferves- 
cence ceases, add to the clear liquor a few drops of 
solution of sulphide of potassium or sodium. If 
iron is present, it will be indicated by a dark color, 
there being no color produced with alum; but the 
addition of & little tincture of log-wood immedi. 
ately reveals it. 

I might even go further,and say that, if necessa- 


ry, you may quantitatively estimate the alumina 


thus :—Take, say, & lb. of crumb bread, digest it 
in & clean basin with some dilute acetic acid, and 
allow it to stand a few hours; then break up the 
mass and pass the liquor through a glass percola. 
tor, the rim being covered with calico, repeating 
the percolation two or three times until the liquor 
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is clear. Throw in a lump of carbonate of ammo- 
nia to saturation, and add tincture of log- wood in 
excese, when, if alum is present, a dark-blue color 
will be produced, with a flocculent blue precipitate 
on standing awhile. Collect this precipitate on a 
filter, wash it off into.a dish with dilute nitric 
acid, and evaporate the red liquor to dryness. 
Collect the residue in a small Berlin crucible and 
ignite it at a red heat, when a white powder will 
be obtained, consisting of alumina, with possibly a 
little lime; treat this with liquor potasse to dis- 
golve out the alumina, mix with a little water, fil- 
ter, and boil with carbonate of ammonia to obtain 
the pure alumina. 


— . — 
Fresh Vegetables and Sweet Salads. 


THOSE who value fresh vegetables and sweet 
salads will have none washed in the garden. 
Neither the one nor the other should be washed 
until they are just about to be cooked or eaten. 
Even potatoes lose flavor quickly after being 
washed, so do carrots and turnips; while water 
will speedily become tainted in summer in contact 
with cauliflowers and cabbages, and thus destroy 
their freshness and flavor. The case is still 
worse with salads. If washed at all, it should be 
only just before they are dressed, and they should 
be dried and dressed immediately. Nothing ruins 
the flavor of vegetables, and renders good salad- 
ing uneatable, sooner than water hanging about 
them. If lettuces are quite clean, they make the 
best salad unwashed ; but if washed the operation 
should be done quickly, and the water instantly 
shaken out, and the leaves dried with a clean 
cloth. But, alas! how often are they cut and 
washed in the garden in the morning, and pitched 
into water in the scullery sink until wanted. 
What French artiste would be mad enough to 
rinse out his salad juice,and then recharge his 
lettuces and his endives with semi-putrid water ? 

The best practice is simply to remove all super- 
fluous earth by scraping or rubbing, and al] rough 
tops or leaves by cutting. Enough tender leaves 
may still be left on cauliflowers and brocoli to 
overlap the flowers. Salad should be sent in from 
the garden with most of the outside leaves and 
main root on. The tender leaves are easily taint- 
ed and injured by exposure, &nd if the chief root 
is cut off sharp much of the juice oozes out at the 
wound. Where vegetables and salading have to 
be bought from & town greengrocer the conditions 
are altogether different. Not only washing but 
soaking often becomes requisite to restore some- 
thing like pristine crispness. 
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Electric Gas-lighting. 7 

THE Telegrapher states that, in order to insure, 
as far as possible, the safety of the gunpowder 
works at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, England, 
the gas-lamps are in future to be lighted by means 
of electricity. This process has already been 
adopted at the cannon cartridge factories and seve- 
ral other workshops, where the quantity of explo- 
sive material is necessarily large, and it is under- 
stood to be intended to apply this system to all the 
buildings in the Royal Arsenal where work of a 
similar nature is carried on. The whole of the 
lamps by which these workshops are lighted are 
invariably fixed outside the windows, and open 
only on the outside of the building ; but it has 
been thought that lighting them by the ordinary 
means is nevertheless attended with danger, and 
their ignition by wires in connection with a gal- 
vanic battery will be the means of insuring great- 
er security against accidents. l 
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Stover's Combination Wood- planer, with At gear, the position they occupy when not nile we is capable of being attached to any kind "d ed 
tached Dust and Shaving Collector. | for ufe; when wanted, the platen is run out of | chine used for planing or shaping wood. Al "i 
TRE accompanying engraving illustrates one of gear, and the feed-rolls are pushed into place, run- peculiarities of Py epis and the ise E r 
] re amply protecte numerous paten 
tlie tools of the Stover Machine Co., whose adver- | ning into gear, and securing themselves wore y are amply | y p 
tisement will be found on our ontaide page. The solid; the time required to shift from planing | 


——— $e «——— 
| * 
engraving shows the machine arranged for plan- straight and out of wind to that of surfacing be- | ————— — 
‘ly worth mentioning. 
ing straight and out of wind, and squaring up and ing scarce 
RAE heavy and dimension timber or boards: The shaving and dust collector is a valuable at- IN consequence of the inconvenience experi- 
8 


The platen is moved backwards and forwards by tachment, which keeps the air in the mill clean, | enced in the use of the Daniell battery from the 
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COMBINATION PLANER AND DUST COLLECTOR. 


means of a rack-feed, and so arranged as to run, and greatly adds to the comfort and health of the | deposit of copper upon the porous cell, M. Callaud, 
back twice as fast as forward, being moved either | operator, while it obviates in a great measure dan- a clock-maker at Nantes, France, endeavored to 
way by simply moving a lever; and the jar of ger from fire. The latter fact is appreciated by | discover some process by which it could be sup- 
| starting a piece of heavy work is wholly obviated, the insurance companies, which make liberal re- | pressed altogether without diminishing the force 
thus making it impossible to strip any teeth. ductions in their rates where this appliance is used. | of the battery or lessening its constancy. In this 
It is also so formedasto make a heel or capiron| The dust is drawn by suction into a bonnet | effort he was entirely successful, for after a series 
for the cutting knives, being adjustable, like a | placed near the cutter, the blast being created by |of experimenta he found that the difference in the 


hand planer, for the purpose of cutting fine or p idem density of pure water, or water charged with sul- 
heavy, in either hard, soft, straight, or crooked- be ox phate of zinc, and a solution of sulphate of cop- 
grain wood, as the case may be. The heel iron, — - qam per, was sufficient of itself to cause an entire 


formed on the cutting cylinder, is so constructed 
as to break the chip and cause it to be thrown 
from the cylinder as soon as cut, thus making the 
action of the cutting cylinder perfectly free by the 
action of the recesses and pressure edge. The cut- 
ting cylinder is moved by means of a screw at. 
tached to each end of its crosshead, which are 
placed outside of the posts, away from the RN 
and shavings, and thus securing it exactly parallel 
with the face of the platen, either in its elevation | 
or depression. The cutting cylinder is run in long | 
boxes, which are lined with Babbitt metal, and sup- | jar. | . . 
plied with a new and superior arrangement for | The chemical action which takes place in this 
oiling the boxes, so they can never heat. The a fan blower. The loose combustible material is battery is the same as in the Daniell. The zinc 
crosshead is secured to the upright posts by means received by a chamber conveniently located, and by | cylinder is oxydized by the oxygen of the water, 
of a gib, and can be adjusted very readily, thus means of valves the blast is regulated to just the | and the oxyd combines with the acid ‘set free by 
preventing any side motion or insecurity; it is amount required. By proper construction of boiler the solution of sulphate of copper, forming sul. 
also arched in the center to allow the free exit of furnaces all this material can be utilized as fuel. phate of zinc, which remains in solution, while 
shavings. | The practical character of the device and its the oxyd of copper, which was previously com- 
The feed-rolls (Wood worth attachment), for sur- evident great utility will impress every man ac- | bined with the acid, being set free, is reduced to 
facing only, arə shown in the cat thrown out of customed to running wood-working machinery. It metallic copper, and is precipitated on the surface 


separation between them when placed in the same 
vessel. Accordingly, he constructed his battery 
by suspending a cylinder of zinc near the top of a 
glass jar, and placing a copper plate at the bot- 
tom, and then filling the jar with a saturated so- 
lution of sulphate of copper and a diluted solu- 
tion of sulphate of zinc. The difference in the 
specific gravity of the two solutions causes them 
to separate at once and become superposed in the 
jar, the sulphate of copper occupying the lower 
|and the sulphate of zinc the upper portions of the 
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ef the-copper plate at the bottom of the jar. 


The 
mweduction of the oxyd to the metallic state takes 
Place in the following manner:—'The water of the 
‘solution furnishes oxygen to the zinc, and thus 
enables it to combine with the acid; while the 
*hxdrogen, which is liberated, again forms water 
With the oxygen of the oxyd of copper, with 
which it comes in contact, leaving the metal free. 
Hence but little gas is given off during the action 
of a battery charged by sulphate of copper, as 
the hydrogen is in this case mostly absorbed. 

When all the sulphate of copper has been de- 
composed, the action ceases, and sulphate of zinc 
will be reduced upon the copper plate as a black 
powder. It is necessary, therefore, to provide a 
constant supply of sulphate of copper. A few 


crystals of sulphate of copper should always re 
FIC? 


main iu the bottom 
Of the jar undis. 
solved. 

When the water 
‘in the upper por- 
tion of the jar be- 
comes saturated 
with sulphate of 
zinc, the sulphate 
crystallizes upon 

the zinc plate, 
stopping the ac- 
tion of the battery. 
The conducting 
power of a solu- 
tion of sulphate of 
zinc is greatest 
when diluted with 
an equal quantity 
of water. Part of 
the solution 
should, therefore, 
be from time to 
time removed and . 
replaced by water. 

When crystals 
form on the top 
and sides of the 
cell, in conse- 
quence of the wa- 
ter being charged 
with suiphate of 
zinc, they should be removed with a damp 
cloth. 

The bottom of the zinc cylinder should be four 
inches from the copper plate. 

Half & pound of sulphate of copper is sufficient 
to charge a fresh cell of the Callaud battery, and 
to leave & portion of the crystals undissolved. A 
pint of water, at the ordinary temperature of the 
aunosphere, is capable of dissolving one-quarter 
of & pound of blue vitriol. 

In starting & fresh Callaud cell, it is better to 
use & small quantity of the sulphate of zinc solu- 
tion t&ken from some other battery, but if this can- 
not be readily obtained, a solution of Glauber's salt 
(sulphate of soda), or even common salt (muriate 
of soda), will answer. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to use anything but common water. In this 
case, the two poles of the battery should be con- 
nected together in short circuit for a few hours, 
when it will make its own sulphate of zinc solu- 
tion. 

The cut on the preceding page represents an 
improved form of the Callaud battery, recently 
designed by Mr. Phelps, which is to go into 
general use upon the lines of this Company, in 
place of the bichromate of potash and nitric acid 
batteries.—Juurnal of the Telegraph. 
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Saunders's Improved Rudder. 

IN the event of any sudden emergency arising, 
such as an impending collision, it is of the great. 
est advantage to & ship that she should answer 
her helm with ease and ra,idity. Her ability to 
do this will depend upon two circumstances. One 
is the accuracy of her lines, or, in other words, her 
build, and the other the effective steerage power 
with which she is endowed. Supposing that her 
build is as perfect as the shipwright can make it, 
the whole question turns upon the remaining 
point, the adequacy of the steering power. This 
again involves in a great degree the form and di- 
mensions of the rudder. To increase the width of 
the rudder in exact proportion to the length and 
breadth of the ship, so asto give her the desired 
facility for altering suddenly her course, would 
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SAUNDERS’S IMPROVED RUDDER. 


augment the size of the former to a degree that 
would imperil its safety, if not in fine weather, at 
any rate when struck by a heavy sea. Within the 
last few years the custom has been to reduce the 
width of the rudder from the part below the wa- 
ter-line as well as at the keel, and to extend the 
width at the center, probably with the idea that 
the further the steering surface is thrown out from 
the line of keel, the better it will act to turn the 
ship. The other assumption is that the nearer the 
steerage surface is kept to the line of keel, provid- 
ed it be of sufficient area, the better; for under 
such an arrangement the rudder would be worked 
with less leverage power on deck, would be less 
ex posed to the violence of a running sea, and free 
from vibratory action when in midships. It may 
be argued that the intensity of the rudder force 
upon the ship would be indicated by the strain 
upon the deck gearing as the helm is hove to port 
or to starboard, but this is scarcely a fair criterion, 
nor can it be a correct register of the influence 
produced upon the ship’s track. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that the helm is hard over, that is, at the 
angle of 45°, and there was no stop on the post to 


would be proportionally diminished until it be- 
came nil, or nearly so, at 909 from the line of keel. 
Many consider that a hump-backed rudder possess- 
es & practical advantage over a straight one, 
which is tantamount to assuming that the rudder 
power does not act uniformly from t p to bottom 
wherever the current of water impinges on its 
presented side. 

It may be urged in favor of broad rudders that 
they are applied to river and canal craft with ad- 
vantage, but this is consequent upon their shallow 
draught of water, as a rudder constructed on the 
ordinary principle for ships could not possibly af- 
ford the requisite steering surface, and it becomes 
indispensable to increase the width. In the en- 
graving is represented a form of rudder invented 
and patented in England by Captain Robert Saun- 
ders, which is con- 
structed on the 
multiplying prin- 
ciple, and is so ar- 
ranged as to afford 
double or even 
threefold surface 
for the current of 
water to impinge 
upon, and will 
thus necessarily 
act niore readily 
and with better 

effect. 

The new form 
of rudder is shown 
in Figs. 1 and 6, 
and consists of 
three blades con- 
nected together 
by small diagonal 
pieces. That re 
presen ed in Figs. 
4 to 6 the inventor 
considers rather 
superier to the 
other, and is pos- 
gibly better adapt- 
ed to larger craft. 
The only differ. 
ence is that the 
middle blade is 
not flush with the two outer ones, and the brac- 
ing is double instead of single. The ordinary 
shaped rudder is shown in Fig. 7, that belonging 
to the yacht type in Fig. 8, and the barge rudder in 
Fig. 9. Experiments were tried upon & model 
with the four different shaped rudders shipped on 
successively, with the view of ascertaining the 
relative time required by each to make the com- 
plete circle. Calling the ordinary rudder A, the 
yacht rudder B, the barge example C, and the pro- 
posed new form D, and representing the time oc- 
cupied by A by unity, that of the others will be 
given by the following proportion :—A == 1, B 
089, C — 078, D — 0:70. The area of a single- 
bladed rudder could, of course, be increased indefi- 
nitely were there not a practical limit to its di- 
mensions. Any infringement of these conditions 
would only decrease the steerage power of the 
rudder, besides causing heavy strain upon tlie 
gearing.— Engineer. 

— 

MANY adulterations in coffee can be easily de 

tected, even if the taste is not a sure index. If a 


teaspoonful of genuine ground coffee be thrown 


prevent its being hove over unduly to 60° or 90°, into a tumberful of cold water, it will float upon 


the strain would be still increased on the post and | the surface. 


Some substances used in adulterat- 


on the deck gearing, whilst the power to turn ing coffee will sink at once. 
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Effects of Electricity on Milk. 

Mr. X. A. WILLARD, in his address before the 
Northwestern Dairymen’s Association, gave the 
following interesting facts :— 

Mr. Andrew Cross, the celebrated English exper- 
imenter, considered that the roots and leaves of 
plants were in opposite states of electricity. Some 
of his experiments in this direction are very inter- 
esting. He cut two branches from a rose-tree. 
They were as nearly alike as possible, with the 
same number of buds, both equally blown. An 
arrangement was made by which a negative cur- 
rent of electricity was passed through the other. 
In a few hours the negative rose drooped and died, 
but the positive continued its freshness for nearly 
a fortnight ; the rose itself became full blown, and 
the buds expanded and survived an unusual length 
of time. Again, he was able to keep milk sweet 
for three weeks in the hottest weather of summer 
by the application of a current of positive elec- 
tricity. 

On one occasion, he kept fishes under the elec- 
tric action for three months, and at the end of 
that time they were sent to a friend, whose domes- 
tic knew nothing of the experiment. Before the 
cook dressed them her master asked her whether 
she thought they were fresh, as he had some 
doubts. She replied that she was sure they were 
fresh ; indeed, she said she would swear they were 
alive yesterday. When served at table they ap- 
peared like ordinary fish, but when the family at- 
tempted to eat them they were found to be perfect- 
ly tasteless; the electric action had taken away 
all the essential oil, leaving the fish unfit for food. 
However, the process is exceedingly useful for 
keeping fish, meats, etc., fresh and good for ten 
days or a fortnight. 

Now, this is consistent with our observation 
and the facts known to every one in the habit of 
handling milk. When the condition of the atmo- 
sphere isin a negative electrical state, or shows a 
deficiency of positive electricity, a state of the 
weather which we designate as sultry, muggy, 
close, and the like, there is always difficulty in 
keeping milk sound. Even in good, healthy milk 
the fungus germs common to all milk increase and 
multiply with great rapidity, producing the com- 
mon lactic acid fermentation or souring of the 
fluid ; but in case fungi from decomposing animal 
or vegetable matter come in contact with the milk, 
rapid decomposition takes place, and we have rot. 
ten milk, putrid odors, and floating curds. The 
exposing of such curds to the atmosphere as well 
as the aeration of milk to improve its condition 
are both philosophical], because these minute or- 
ganisms of fungi are affected by the oxygen of the 
air, which checks their development and multi- 
plication. 

The influence of electrical action is a question 
entirely new to the dairy public, but it is one con- 
cerning which I think some useful suggestions 
present themselves for our consideration. When 
the electrical equilibrium is disturbed, or when the 
state of the atmosphere indicates a preponderance 
of negative electricity, we are all made aware of 
the fact by its depressing influences. At such 
times it is important that we take more than ordi. 
nary care in the handling of milk; that it be kept 
out of harmful odors; that attention be given to 
its aeration, and such treatment be given it as 
shall be inimical to the growth and development 
of fungi. And again, the fact that milk may be 
kept sweet a long time in hot weather by electri- 
cal action, will offer & very important suggestion 
to inventors in the preservation of milk, and per- 
haps in the improvement of cheese factories. I 
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believe that we are only on the threshold of the 
cheese-making art, and that, as we become more 
familiar with the laws of nature and their appli- 
cation, great progress is yet to be made in every 
branch of dairy husbandry. 


eed 
Cutworm Trap. 
A CORRESPONDENT of the Prairie Farmer 


speaks of pieces of boards put near young plants, 


where the worms will hide and may be captured, 
whereupon another correspondent communicates 
what he thinks a better plan :— 

Cut up your old letters or copybooks, or some 


other stiff paper, into strips 5 or 6 inches long, and 


2 or 8 inches wide, fold a strip round your fingers 
to give it shape, put your plant in the ground, fill 
up with fine dirt, pour a little water around the 
plant, and while the dirt is wet put your paper 
around it and push it in the ground. "Then your 
plants are entirely protected. I have mentioned 
the best plan. Newspaper will do, and also mellow 
dirt without water. Any one will soon get up to 
using it so as to get along without any trouble. 
Do this and you need not look after your plants 
further ; they are safe. 

The same writer gays that his plan of circum- 
venting cucumber bugs is to take a newspaper and 
spread it over the vines, and lay a clod of dirt on 
each corner to hold it down. The bugs will not 
find the plants which grow well, and will finally 
grow through the paper or the paper will tear 
over them. The more flimsy the paper, the better. 

——494——— 
Brooklyn Boiler Inspector's Report. 

THE following annual report was handed in to 
the Police Commissioners June 9 :— 

OFFICE OF INSPECTOR OF STEAM BOILERS, 
POLICE HEADQUARTERS, 
BROOKLYN, May 28, 1872. 
To the Honorable the Board of Police of the City of 

Brooklyn :— 

GENTLEMEN :—I would respectfully transmit to 
you the annual report of the business executed in 
this branch of the Police department of this city, 
from May 1, 1871, to May 1, 1872, inclusive, con- 
taining, as will be seen in the tables annexed, the 
number of steam boilers examined, tested hydro- 
statically, and their condition; the number of 
applicants for certificates to take charge of sta- 
tionary steam boilers; the number granted the 
same, and the number denied, as not possessing the 
requisite degree of experience: 

STEAM BOILERS. 


Number oxamined............cccccccccccccvcccccccccccecseces 
Number tested hydrostatically.........ccccccccsscccccsccce 1, 


Total examine sessoosssos 2,448 
Number of steam boilers found defective................. 14 
Number of steam gauges found defective................. 138 
Number of safety-valves fuund defective................. 89 
Number of gauge-cocks found defective.................. 181 
Number of leaky joints found defective.................. 211 
Number of steam boilers condemned and removed. 
Total number defects, all of which have been 
remedied by order of this department... 618 
STEAM ENGINES 
Number examined and found competent 621 
Number examined and found non-competent............. 188 


Number whose certificates have been revoked 
by order of this department for insobriety and 
other misdemeanors, 12. 

I am happy to state that there have been no ac- 
cidents with steam boilers during the past year, 
and upon examination I find that the engineers as 
a class are improving in their knowledge of steam 
engineering. | 

In conclusion, I would say that the boilers in this 
city are in generally better condition than at any 
former period. Respectfully submitted. 

[Signed] THOMAS F. POWERS, 
Examiniag Engineer. 
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The Use of Lemons. 

A CORRESPONDENT says: I do not think there is 
a hundredth part of lemon. juice used generally as its 
valuable qualities would seem to commend. I 
know of nothing better as a stomachic corrective, 
as well as a strengtbener of the nervous system. 
We all know that it is used for rheumatism, and 
I have no doubt it is also good for the gout, if 
taken regularly three times a day, and at least 
half a gill at a time. It can be taken in much 
water or little water, or no water at all. It is not 
unpleaeant, one soon becomes accustomed to it, 
and would rather drink it than pure water. For 
the headache it is the best cure I have used ; it 
will relieve it in from ten to fifteen minutes by a 
single dose. I would not advise less than half s 
gill at & time. I know people who take it as 4 
preventive of disease and as a refreshment in hot 
weather. It quenches thirst also better than any- 
thing else. 

There may be, however, excess in the use of 
lemons asin other things. The acid of this fruit 
—citric acid—is said to produce emaciation of the 
body when taken too freely. 


— 2 — 


Windmills ffor Farm Use. 

MR. GEo. E. WARING, In., in his Ogden Farm pa- 
pers for June in the last American Agriculturist, de- 
votes most of his space to detailing his experience 
with windmills in supplying water to his stock. 
The subject has a general interest not only because 
of its adaptability to a similar purpose elsewhere, 
but because there are thousands of situations 
where the power might be employed for the pur- 
poses of irrigation—a subject of increasing inter- 
est, and forced upon the attention of farmers more 
and more by the frequent recurrence of drouths. 

The mill was located at & spring well, 800 feet 
distant from Mr. Waring's barn, and 35 feet lower 
than the foundation of that structure. It was 
from the manufactory of the * Empire " Company 
(located we believe at Syracuse), and cost $200 de- 
livered at Newport, while the building on which 
it was placed cost $50 more. Mr. Waring and an 
ordinary mechanic put it up, guided in part by 
the printed directions. The stock to be watered 
averaged seventy head in winter and thirty-five in 
summer.  Considerate neighbors, as usual, pre- 
dicted its speedy collapse; but the mill worked 
well from the start, and did so admirably for three 
years, passing unharmed through the terrific gale 
of September, 1869. At the end of the third year 
it began to grow shaky, in consequence of neglect 
in screwing up loose nuts, tightening brace-rods, 
etc., when a gale inflicted $50 worth of damage. 
On being repaired, it worked a year longer, when 
it gave out—a wreck ; but Mr. Waring’s confidence 
in its utility was so great that he immediately or- 
dered a new one, with modern improvements” 
He is confident that by proper care the old one 
might have been made to do service twice as long 
as it did ; and the new one, being much simplified 
in construction, he believes is more certain to last 
eight years, even with neglect, than one like its 
predecessor would be to last four. He made no 
attempt to apply it to other purposes, and while 
he only suggests that it might be, he is unquali- 
fied in his commendation where the circumstances 
are at all like his own. 

We are glad to note this success in the use of a 
windmill because of its easy application in bun- 
dreds or thousands of similar cases, and because 
of its relation to the great problem of irrigation. 
On many farms & well, windmill, cistern, or an 
elevated vat, such as is used for supplying locomo- 
tives, might be so located that by the aid of pipes 
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or open ditches water might be supplied to consid- 
erable portions of the farm, or to adjoining farms 
even, during a season of drouth, the wind being 
utilized more or less through the year in filling 
large cisterns, from which pipes would conduct it 
so as to be used for irrigation, watering stock, or 
for household uses. In some cases several farmers 
could advantageously co-operate in the work, and 
sometimes even a neighborhood, the well, mill, 
and other fixtures of course being adapted to the 
demand to be made upon them. For market gar- 
dening or small-sized fruit farms, the system 
would be of immense service during such a spring 
as that just ended, and the cultivators employing 
it would possess advantages over their less ener- 
getic competitors which might more than pay the 
cost ina single season. The subject certainly is 
suggestive of many possibilities which are worth 
attentive study and investigation. Our drouths so 
seriously lessen the production of the country that 
some system of individual enterprise, or of co- 
operation, which shall even measurably diminish 
their effects, will be a public blessing.— Cultivator 
and Country Gentleman. 


Discovery of a Subterranean Village by Dr. 
Livingstone. 


A DISPATCH from Zanzibar, Africa, states that 
further information has been received from the 
interior regarding the whereabouts of Dr. Living- 
stone. The veteran explorer is still prosecuting 
his researches far into the interior of the country. 
The long-debated question of the Nile appears to 
be settled at last, the untiring energy and perse- 
verance of the great traveller having been reward- 
ed by the discovery of the true source of that 
river. 

During his researches Dr. Livingstone has been 
fortunate in making numerous discoveries of a 
character entirely new to science, and has collect- 
ed an abundance of material, the publication of 
which he intends shall take place in due time, and 
which must prove of the highest interest to the 
civilized world. 

One of the most remarkable of the Doctor's ex- 
plorations has been the discovery of an under- 
ground village, whose subterranean inhabitants 
differ largely in their habits and language from 
the other savage tribes of Central Africa. Dr. 
Livingstone is thoroughly investigating this 
strange people and their country. 

Preparations are being made to have ample 
stores forwarded to him from Zanzibar. 


The Remains of a Pyramid Builder. 

A WRITER in the English Mechanic says that in 
the Etrascan vase room of the British Museum, in 
the bottom compartment of a cheap glass case, 
with no external mark to call attention to it, or to 
distinguish the relics from the old pots and pans 
surrounding them, lie the well-preserved mortal 
remains of Mykerinus the Holy," the pyramid 
builder, the cotemporary of Abraham. Even with 
the help of a catalogue you will not readily find 
it out. While mushroom monarchs of yesterday 
are thought worthy of glorious shrines, the Brit- 
ish nation thinks this treatment good enough for 
the remains of a mighty monarch of the days 
when the earth was young, who has left his stamp 
on its face in the shape of a monument of ex- 
quisite taste, which time seems powerless to de- 
stroy. His sarcophagus lies at the bottom of the 
Bay of Biscay, and it would be better for our 
credit if the body lay there also, decently buried 
within it. The object of the Museum authorities 
appears to be to overcome the monarch’s aversion 
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to return to dust. Dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return," should be placed as a motto 
over the compartment. They seem to have about 
as much respect for the king as the historian of 
the kaliphs had, who records about the opening 
of the sarcophagus, “that they found in it noth- 
ing but the rotten carcass of an infidel,” which, 
accordingly, they turned out on to the floor and 
left there. Would it be too much to expect that 
the remains should be at least removed to the 
Egyptian room and placed in an air-tight glass 
case, and that some pains should be taken to pre- 
serve them from the rapid destruction which ex- 
posure to the air must be bringing about? It 
would, I suppose, be too much to expect that any- 
thing in the way of harmonious surroundings 
should be added thereto, such as our neighbors 
would indulge in if they had it in the Louvre. 
The late Baron Bunsen made some sharp remarks, 
in his “ History of Egypt,” about our treatment of 
these remains, which should long since have 
shamed the authorities of the Museum into some 
action about them ; but it takes a deal of kicking 
to move us Britons. 


Colors and Health. 

THERE are some colors that no person can be 
cheerful and elastic in spirit if their rooms are 
tinted with them. A correspondent of a scientific 
paper, the Builder, states that he had occasion for 
several years to examine rooms occupied by young 
women for manufacturing purposes, and he has 
observed that while the workers in one room 
would be very cheerful and healthy, the occupants 
of a similar room, who were employed on the same 
kind of business, were all inclined to be melan- 
choly, and complained of a pain in the forehead 
and eyes, and were often ill and unable to work. 
The only difference he could discover in the rooms 
was that the one occupied by the healthy workers 
was wholly whitewashed and that occupied by 
the melancholy workers was colored with yellow 
ocbre. As soon as the difference struck him, he 
had the yellow ochre washed off the walls and 
then whitened. At once an improvement took 
place in the health and spirits of the occupants. 
He pursued his observations and experiments, not 
only in large manufactories, but also in small 
apartments and garrets, and he invariably found 
that the occupanta of such apartments, when they 
were colored yellow or buff, were less healthy than 
their neighbor in whitened rooms, and that when 
the yellow hue disappeared the low spirits and ill- 
health went with it. 

——— — 
Krigar's Cupola Furnace. 

SMELTING iron in a cupola furnace, says the 
German correspondent of Engineering, appears to 
most people, who see it daily done at every foun- 
dry, the simplest thing in the world; it is, how- 
ever, not so, if due regard is taken to economy and 
good quality in casting. In a common cylindrical 
cupola, three essential parts may be distinguished. 
The upper half or body of the furnace prepares 
the pig iron and lime which, together with coke, 
are thrown in at the top for smelting in the middle 
part or crucible, which is somewhat narrower, and 
provided with numerous nozzles for the introduc- 
tion of blast, whence the molten iron, together 
with the slag, runs down to the lower part, or 
hearth, where it collects until it is tapped. When 
such a furnace is to be started, it is filled to about 
two-thirds with coke, and one-third with coke and 
iron; fire is then introduced, and the blast turned 
on, when the molten iron collects in the hearth and 
replaces the coke of the same. Here it necessarily 
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takes up impurities from the coke, and impreg- 
nates the latter so much that it cannot be de- 
stroyed by the blast, and when the iron is tapped 
masses of coke and half melted iron, which are 
not any longer supported, tumble down in the 
hearth, where they are imperfectly burnt or melt- 
ed, and cause the iron which collects there to be- 
come cold and sticky. These irregularities take 
place after every tap, and it generally happens 
that iron, which waa at first fluid and gray, sud- 
denly becomes thick &nd white, and unsuitable for 
the castings intended. In order to avoid this, 
Henry Krigar, of Berlin, constructs his cupola so 
that the lower part or hearth is not below the cru- 
cible, but by its side, and connected with it by a 
slanting canal, which is about three inches high, 
six to eight inches long, and as wide as the cupola. 
This arrangement prevents any coke or half melt- 
ed iron from falling down in the hearth, which is 
only accessible to melted iron and slag, and forms 
for them a kind of sump or receiver, which in no 
way interferes with the regular working of the 
two upper parts of the cupola. This very simple 
construction has proved highly successful, and its 
great advantages are a saving of fuel, a uniformly 
hot and liquid iron, and an increased yield per 
diem, as the regular smelting operation is never 
interrupted. Krigar's cupola can, therefore, be 
recommended not only to foundries, but also to 
Bessemer ‘works, and to such forges as use the 
Danks puddling furnace with liquid iron, as a 
uniform heat and quality of each charge are essen. 
tial for their success. 


— 
Workingmen and the English Patent Laws. 
AT a meeting of the Labor Representation 

League in England, Mr. R. Latham, the president, 

in the chair, the report just issued by the Select 

Parliamentary Committee on the Patent Laws was 

discussed. Much dissatisfaction was expressed 

with the report, and at the fact that members of 
the working classes had not been called to give 
evidence before the committee, the constitution of 
which body was objected to on the ground that its 
composition consisted two-thirds of manufacturers 
and parties representing interests antagonistic to 
those of inventors. It was also urged that a fair 
and complete inquiry into so important a subject 
as the patent laws could only be satisfactorily ef- 
fected by a royal commission representing all the 
interests in the community, and steps were or- 
dered to be taken with the view of insuring an ex- 
haustive inquiry into the whole subject by that 
means. It was also agreed that a deputation 
should wait upon the Council of the Inventors’ In- 
stitute in order to obtain their aid and co-operation 
in the matter; and the following resolution was 
carried unanimously :——“ That the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Patent Laws are by no means 
likely to benefit the most numerous class of inven- 
tors, namely, the artisans; and, if carried into ef. 
fect, would render the obtaining of a patent more 
difficult, cumbersome, and expensive than at pres- 
ent. Moreover, the committee’s recommendations 
do not provide what the generality of inventors 
stand mainly in need of, namely, an assimilation, 
as far as practicable, of the laws affecting inven. 
tion-right to those of copyright, and especial!y in- 
creased facilities for the obtaining by inventors of 

a valid property in their own inventions at a rea- 

sonable cost, as is now advantageously done in 

Belgium, France, and other countries whose patent 

laws are in advance of those of this country.“ This 

looks as though the discussion of the English pat- 
ent laws had not reached its conclusion. 
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Snider’s Improved Heater. 
- THE accompanying engravings illustrate an im- | chamber above the fire-box ; thence they pass into MR. A. R. BROWN sends the following recipe to 
provement in heaters for dwellings, patented | pipes which pass around backward toward the he British Journal of Photography .—Into any 


through the 
“American 


Artisan Pa- 


tent Agen. 
cy,” June 27, 
1871, the con- 
struction of 
which is un- 
doubtedly a 
marked im- 


provement in 
this impor- 
tant fixture 


of the mo. 
dern dwel- 
ling. The 
large engrav- 
ing is a beau- 
tifully execu- 
ted repre- 
sentation of 
the elegant 
exterior of 
this furnace, 
and the dia- 
grams are 
respectively 
a vertical sec- 
tion and a 
plan view 
showing de- 
tails of inte- 
» rior construc- 
ticn. 

These dia- 
grams wil! 
give a gene- 
ral idea of 
the design, 
without 
dwelling up 
on the details 
with weari- 
some minute- 
ners. One 


object attained 
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SNIDER'S IMPROVED HEATER. ` to be very 
rear of the furnace, thence downward through | much preserved. When cold, filter, and it is then 
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the heat is communicated to the vertical tubes or flues to the base, thence back. ready for use. It keeps indefinitely. 


ward toward the rear of the furnace, and up : 8 d asked if 
through other vertical flues to horizontal tubes or A GENIUS walked au ere = 

flues, which lead to the final exit from the fur- they cast all kinds of things in iron. He was 
nace and entrance to the chimney. 

The arrangement of these parts is such that 
the furnace may be constructed cheaply, and made 
of a very tasty appearance, while facilities for ad- 
mission of air and cleaning the passages are well | 
secured. | 

Economy of fuel and easy control of the fire are | 
also secured. The furnace is a base-burner, the | 
conical chamber shown in the vertical section 
above the fire-box, receiving the coal which feeds | 
down as wanted. | 

Thus is combined all the advantages of base- 
burning stoves with a heating furnace, an im 
provement which has been so successfully carried 
out in this heater that, when we consider its other | 
advantages, we predict for it a large measure of 
popular favor. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the patentee and manufacturer, Mr. 


Geo. B. Snider, 1486 Third Avenue, New York. — 
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air used as the vehicle IMPOR the heat to IN eighteen months, four dealers in England c Teen 
upper apartments in the usual way. have sold hydrate of chloral enough to put|answered* Yes" He then asked if they could cast 


The heated gases first rise into an annular com- | 36,000,000,000 people to sleep. |a shadow. He was cast out, 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISAN TO BE ENLARGED. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AT the beginning of next volume the AMERI- 
CAN ARTISAN will be enlarged to a size considera- 
bly beyond its present proportions. THE SUB- 
SCRIPTION PRICE WILL REMAIN THE SAME AS AT 
PRESENT, and our advertising rates will remain 
unchanged. We have in process of preparation 
many large and elegant engravings, which will 
grace our pages in the forthcoming volume. In 
its enlarged form, our journal will be the cheapest 
illustrated weekly paper ever published, when its 
size, beauty of its illustrations, and the value of 
its contents are considered. We propose to de- 
serve public favor by giving more for money re- 
ceived than any other publication, and we earnest- 
ly solicit the co-operation of our friends and read- 
ers in helping us to still further extend our now 
Old and new 


friends, say a good word for us as opportunity 


rapidly increasing circulation. 
offers. The larger our list of subscribers, the 
more valuable we shall b. able to make the paper 


for each. Our club rates, advertised on another 


page, 
any one to send us a club. 


are liberal, and a little effort will enable 


CANADIAN PATENT LAW AMENDMENT. 


WE have referred in recent issues of the 
AMERICAN ARTISAN to the bill before the Cana- 
dian Parliament providings, among other amend- 
ments to the patent law of the Dominion, for the 
granting of patents to residents of the United 
States. 


ing that the bill has passed and become law, and 


We have now the satisfaction of announc- 


will come into effect on the 1st of September next. 


In a very few days, we shall have completed our 


arrangements for securing patents in Canada, and 
invite all persons who are desirous of obtaining 


them to communicate with us. We hope in our 


next issue to be able to give full information on 


the more important points of the law. At present, 


we will merely state that the total expense of a 
Canadian patent, including Government and our 


own and our Canadian agents' fees, will be very 


little if any more than the expense of obtaining an 
American patent. Models will be required in such 
cases as admit of models. 


— — e + l — 


“THE STRIKES. 


As we predicted, the strikes among the various 
trades have assumed formidable proportions. 
There have, however, been few acts of violence, 
and it is evident that the leaders of the movement 
have the sagacity to adhere to the policy of persis- 
tence in their demands, with abstinence from law- 
less acts. This is a strong position which any 
overt act against persons or property would great- 
ly weaken. 

While, on general principles, we believe strikes 
are not the best means of permanently advancing 
the interests of labor, there is no doubt that as a 
means of obtaining temporary advance in wages 
and Jessening hours of labor they are per se per- 
fectly legitimate. If the workmen choose this 
mode of preseing their claims, and by their con- 
duct do not invite violence to oppose violence, the 
result of this movement will depend solely upon 
the relative moral and material resources of the 
parties at issue. The weaker must yield in the 
end, and we hope these strikes will be so conduct- 
ed as to demonstrate the relative strength of labor 
and capital in this country. The solution of the 
social problems of the time demands that this 
datum shall be furnished, and those who are most 
concerned in the progress of the human race are 
watching with intense interest for such light as 
may be evolved from the present contest. 

As we write, a large demonstration is taking 
place in the form of a procession of workmen now 
moving through the streets of the city. No signs 
of yielding are evinced on the part of the strikers, 
and the employers apparently present an equally 
strong front. The effect is a complete prostration 
of many kinds of business. Mass meetings, trades- 
union councils, letters and addresses from employ- 
ers, are the order of the day. Of the latter we may 
say that their tone is in general calculated to pre- 
vent irritation and allay the excited passions of the 
workmen. 

Messrs. Brewster & Co., the celebrated carriage 
manufacturers, have issued an address to their 
workmen which is a fair sample of the kindly 
mode in which the employers meet the demands of 
the strikers. They deplore the fact that the pleas- 
ant relations heretofore existing between them 
have been broken off by the interference of per- 
sons whose interests, as they state, lie in the en- 
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couragement of discord. The men were asked to 
look back ward, and see if there has been any viola- 
tion of agreement on the part of the firm, and to 
consider whether they did not act unwisely in de- 
livering over to irresponsible persons the right to 
determine their relations with their employers. 
The address closes with the hope that whatever 
may be the resnit of the strike, the workmen will 
do nothing that shall prevent the restoration of 
kindly relations between themselves and the firm. 

Whatever destroys the friendly relations of cap- 
ital and Jabor is to be deplored, as such a rupture 
is always attended with more or less loss and suf- 
fering; but these are the concomitants of any 
state of transition in society. Few other social 
issues have so agitated the world as has the labor 
question. Let us hope that its final settlement is 
drawing near, and that the strikes of May, 1872, 
are to be among the last to disturb the calm course 
of peaceful industry. 


A TALK ABOUT TEA. 


Dr. ARLIDGE, an eminent physician of London, 
whose learning and powers of observation have 
been so well proved that his statements are enti- 
tled to attention, tells the tea-takers of the world 
that the habitual use of tea is the cause of many 
ills. He charges a vast amount of sickness among 
the working classes to this habit, and maintains 
that it is a fruitful cause of nervous debility 
throughout the civilized world. 

That tea has a decided effect upon the nerves is 
without question, and ti:at the habitual use of any 
nervous stimulant can be pursued by perfectly 
healthy pereons without penalty, we believe to be 
also unquestionable. The only justification we can 
find for the use of any stimulant is a necessity be- 
gotten by hygienic errors. These errors are unfor- 
tunately so common, and result so much from the 
demands of our present civilization, that the use 
of stimulants is practically universal. Overwork 
of the mind, late hours, the anxieties of business, 
hasty meals, want of proper physical exercise, or 
its opposite, physical exhaustion, all combine to 
lower the general standard of health, and stimu- 
lants are sought to brace up the system against 
the extraordinary drafts made upon it. 

Now, of all stimulants used for this purpose, we 
are thoroughly convinced tea and coffee are the 
best. They are free from the disagreeable odor 
imparted by alcohol and tobacco, they do not 
derange the digestive function as opium does, and 
only when used to great excess are their ill effects 
generally perceived. If, by a general reform in 
habits of living, the need for stimulants could be 
obviated, we should say, banish these with the 
rest. As it is, we have too often allayed a nervous 
headache and calmed tremulous nerves by a 
* good cup of tea," not to feel that, rightly used, 
this beverage is a boon to overtasked humanity. 


A 


THE RED SKINS. 

THE “ Big Indians," during their stay at the 
Grand Central Hotel, New York, elicited much re- 
mark, which for the most part was not very com- 
plimentary either to their beauty or their dispo- 
sition. They are burly savages, who carry on 
their faces the imprint of the treacherous ferocity 
characteristic of their race. The oft-repeated ro- 
mance of * the poor Indian, whose untutored mind," 
etc., is so quickly dispelled by one look at the cruel 
visages of these red-skinned rascals, that by revul- 
sion of feeling most people feel like hanging rather 
than feasting them. Such at least was the general 
expression of feeling indulged in by the guests of 
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the “Grand Central” one evening when the red- 
skins seemed more numerous than agreeable, and 
when we were there to see. 


— 9 «—— 


THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF PRAC- 
TICAL ENGINEERING. 

AT the May meeting of the New York Society 
of Practical Engineering, the subjects discussed 
were type-composing machines and the steam- 
engine indicator. The paper upon the first-named 
subject was by Eugene Le Hardy de Beaulieu, 
the latter from Mr. Henry L. Brevoort. M. Beau- 
lieu advocated the Delcambre machine, a French 
invention, in which the type are taken from the 
type-boxes, along inclined guides, by the action of 
gravity to the “stick.” The “justification ” is, as 
usual in machines of this kind, done by hand. 
The enormous sums paid annually by the daily 
papers in New York for composition—ranging from 
one to two hundred thousand dollars each—are 
sufficient to show the great importance of any ma- 
chine which will effect a material saving in this 
department. 

Mr. Brevoort characterized the indicator as a 
device by which the expert is enabled to gain an 
insight into the working of machinery, and by its 
aid apply both power and machinery to the best 
advantage. The utility of the indicator devised 
by Watt and applied to low-pressure engines was 
mentioned, together with the advantages from the 
first derived from its use. Its utter impractica- 
bility for the rates of speed now employed, some- 
times amounting to one thousand feet per minute, 
rendered some other instrument for the purpose 
necessary. This is found in the Richards indicator, 
in which the. motion of the piston and the length 
of the spring are both diminished by one-quarter. 
The non-user of the indicator frequently loses 
more through waste of coal arising from ignorance 
of the actual performance of the steam in the 
engine, than the cost of the indicator and the time 
and labor required in its frequent use. The use of 
the instrument is of the greatest value in adjust- 
ing valves with the requisite delicacy, since an 
engine may not unfrequently be in apparently the 
best working order when cold, yet under the influ- 
ence of heat show decided defects of adjustment. 
Until a recent time, the instruments of foreign 
make have proved of better construction than 
those made in America. Manufacturers in this 
country have of late made decided improvements 
in the attachment of the spring, giving greater 
reliability under extreme pressure. In the former 
construction, the circular brass ends of the springs 
were applied in a alot cast all the way round, and 
after adjustment had been made they were fas- 
tened by pouring in melted white metal. Under 
considerable pressure one coil of the spring fre 
quently rested upon another, injuring the action of 
the spring very much. The rem dy for this is 
found in making two horizontal slots in the brass 
ends of the springs, and by means of them adjust- 
ing the spring so that it is supported at only two 
points, thus securing a uniform action of the 
spring under all pressures. Frequent tests of 
indicator springs are necessary even after they 
have been approved in practical trials, and these 
tests should be applied at the temperatures to 
which the springs are habitually subjected when 
testing engines. 

The usual indicator piston is a cylinder closed 
at the top and open below. A recent modification 
in them is to bevel the lower edge from the inside 
outward, taking care not to make the thin edge so 
weak as to be unduly expanded on the admission 
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of steam to the interior. This has been found to 
work very well. A suggested improvement is to 
prolong the tube of the piston above as well as 
below, in order to guard against a leakage from 
without inwards under a vacuum, as well as to 
resist higher pressures than those for which pro- 
vision is commonly made. This form of piston in 
section would resemble an H. The piston-rod 
would be fastened by a ball-and-socket joint at the 
center, and the usual shallow grooves semi-circu- 
lar in section turned upon the outside. The most 
convenient and efficient modes of taking cards, 
the value of reducing-wheels, and various adjuncts 
to the indicator which have been suggested, were 
taken up and considered by the writer with consid- 
erable minuteness. 
— — 
Embarrassment of the Western Lumber 
Industry. 
(From the Chicago Railway Review.) 

CONSIDERABLE apprehension and uneasiness 
have been felt by the lumbermen of Michigan and 
co interested capitalists in Chicago, lest by the 
unprecedented absence of spring rains and the con- 
sequent prevalence of fires in the woods and low 
water in the streams, the customary and needed 
supply might not be manufactured this year. Dis- 
patches mention a meeting held at Greenville, 
Mich., on the 28th, comprising representatives 
of the lumber interests of Grand Haven, Grand 
Rapids, Muskegon, and other places on Flat 
River, and of Chicago lumber yards, to devise 
means to facilitate the running of loge down 
that stream. Nothing definite was accomplished, 
however, and we hazard little in the prediction 
that but little can be accomplished without the 
aid of a higher power to swell their rivers at 
just the right juncture, or of an artificial power 
which shall build railways up the banks of those 
fickle reliances, rendering lumbermen independent 
of them. It is well authenticated that, as a new 
country is improved and its forests cut away, the 
streams diminish in volume, and long seasons of 
drought interfere with every operation depending 
upon water supply. In the Eastern States, many 
mills on the margins of what were once large 
rivers are supplemented by steam-engines to sup- 
ply necessary power in the summer months. This, 
we doubt little, must become the condition of 
many manufacturing towns in the West; and es- 
pecially where water is relied upon to float rafts 
of logs as well as to move machinery to turn out 
lumber. | 

Dispatches of the 1st inst. from Muskegon and 
White River region are, however, more encourag- 
ing. They state that, although the dryness of the 
season had never been equaled, that section had 
escaped damage by fire, and that then recent abun- 
dant rains had dispelled all fears from that source ; 
and that there will be more lumber cut this year 
than ever before if they have the usual June 
heavy freshets, for with the rains had already, 
aided by a small flood this month, a much larger 
per cent. of logs will reach the mills than was an- 
ticipated six weeks ago. The quantity of logs put 
in last winter was over 500,000,000 feet in Muske- 
gon and White Rivers, with their tributaries 
alone—about 200,000,000 feet more than last sea- 
son. The drive on those streams progresses slow- 
ly, and we fear that rather less than 120,000,000 
will be “hung up." Logs are costing a little 
more than usual to drive, but will not average 
much higher. Mills are cutting all their capacity 
will allow, and, as far as Muskegon County is 
concerned, the prospect for a profitadle season is 


| good. 
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Practical Recipes. 

Furniture Oil.— Take four ounces of bruised al. 
kanet-root and one gallon of linseed oil; boi] to. 
gether in a glazed pipkin until the color is ex. 
tracted from the alkanet; cool and strain for use, 


Blue Ink.—Oxalic acid, one dram; distilled 
water, six drams ; best Prussian blue, six drams; 
rub the latter with the solution of acid to a thick 
paste, and add two ounces of pulverized gum 
arabic, and one quart of soft water. Let it stand 
to settle for twenty-four hours, and pour off the 
clear portion for use. 


To Remove Fruit or Acid Stains from Carpets.— 
Dissolve one ounce of carbonate of ammonia in 
one quart of warm rain water, and carefully apply 
to the stains with a sponge. 

To Wash Silk.—Half a pint of gin, four ounces 
of soft soap, and two ounces of honey, well sha. 
ken. Wet a sponge with the mixture, and rub the 
silk, which should be spread upon the table. Then 
wash it through two waters, in which put two or 
three spoonfuls of ox-gall, which will brighten 
the colors and prevent them running. Do not 
wring the silk, but hang it up to dry, and while 
damp iron it. The lady who furnishes this receipt 
says she has washed a green silk dress by it, and 
it looks as good as new. 


— & 4—————— 
Brass. 


ZINC and copper form brass. With a very small 
quantity of zinc, copper is rendered of a paler red, 
and it gradually passes to yellow as the quantity is 
increased, becoming brightest when the metals are 
in equal proportions. The best brass is formed by 
union of 2 equivalents of copper to 1 of zinc, or 
64 parts of the former to about 36 of the latter. 
Brass of 75 parts of copper to 25 zinc fuses st 
1.750, and the larger the amount of zinc the more 
fusible the product. A small quantity of lead in 
brass will injure its wire-drawing qualities; but 
about 2 per cent. much improves its working in 
the lathe by diminishing its toughness. A little 
tin increases its hardness. When the zinc is in 
excess, the brass becomes very brittle, and the 
most brittle kind is that composed of 2 equivalents 
of zinc with 1 of copper. Ordinary malleable 
brass is also rendered brittle by heating or anneal. 
ing, and old brass wire will at times become per- 
fectly brittle from having assumed quite a crystal- 
line state internally. Brass may be much har. 
dened and condensed under the hammer. Two 
parta of brass to one part of zinc form the best sol. 
der for brass. Silver solder is an alloy of brase and 
silver. The best formula for it is, silver, 65; cop- 
per, 24; and zinc, 11 parts. 

What is known as mosaic gold is actually a good 
form of brass ; it is made by fusing equal weights 
of copper and zinc, and then adding zinc by de- 
grees, until, passing through various tints of yel- 
low, red, and purple, the fused alloy is quite 
white; this assumes the color of fine gold upon 
cooling, and preserves an unoxydized bright sur- 
face. 

The alloys known as nickel silver, or German 
silver, are formed of copper with nickel and zinc. 
A very good quality is made, according to Miller, 
by 51 parts of copper, with 30°6 zinc and 184 
nickel; this is in the ratio of cu. 5, zn. 3, and ni. 
2 equivalents. But the best form is 59 parts cop- 
per, 21 of nickel, and 54 of zinc; this gives a 
very silvery metal. Where, however, it is intend- 
ed for electro-plating, for which it is now very ex- 
tensively manufactured, the proportion of nickel 
may be diminished. In torming German silver the 
copper and nickel must be first melted, and then 
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waste water reservoir, combined and arranged in a peculiar 
and novel manner. 


MACHINE FOR TWISTING METAL.—T.8mith, Green Island, 
N. Y.—June4.—This is a combination of molding rolls, «ach 
in form approximating a sphere, with a device for grasping the 
end of the plate, and mechanism to rotate the grasping device, 
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the zinc added to prevent oxydation of the latter. 
The alloy has a crystalline structure, and before 
rolling it must be well annealed, so as to overcome 
this as completely as possible. 


HALF-HOUR RECREATIONS IN POPULAR SCIENCE. 
No. 8. Spectrum Analysis explained. Illus- 
trating its Uses to Science, and including the 
Theory of Sound, Heat, Light, and Color. By 
Professors Schellen, Roscoe, and Higgins. Bos. 
ton: Lee & Shepard; New York: Lee, Shepard 


Much Truth in Small Compass. 

THE following advice to advertisers is from the 
American Press, a paper published by Walter TT. 
Dwight & Co., of Detroit, advertising agents inthe 
interest of advertisers :—What the honest adver- 
tiser wants, and, indeed, what every advertiser in 
the land wants, is the greatest return for the 
amount of money invested. In order to do this, 
there is but one reliable method, and that is the 
newspaper. The American people are pre-eminent- 
ly a reading people, and of all the literature thrown 
broadcast over the country, that of the newspaper 
predominates and is the most generally read. The 
people are gradually being educated up to the 
practice of looking into the advertising columns of 
the newspaper in order to find where their wants 
can be supplied. This being the fact, itis patent to 
every sensible advertiser that the place to display 
his wares is where they will be the most likely to 
be seen, which is the newspaper. Further than 
this, the newspaper is far less indestructible as an 
advertising medium than any other medium that 
can be devised, which of itself is an important 
matter, and which is not the case with any other 
modes that have been devised from time to time. 
In conclusion, then, it is presumed that the adver- 
tiser always wishes to receive a fair return for his 
investment when he advertises. To do tbis he 
must seek the most reliable medium; that medi- 
um is most emphatically the newspaper; and the 
wise and judicious advertiser will always reject 
every otber medium. 

A weekly paper has great advantages for adver- 
tisers over a daily. It generally lies on the table, 
ready to be perused by oneand another for a week, 
and often for several weeks at a time, Each copy also 
is read by a greater number of persons, often being 
loaned from family to family. Besides, the num- 
ber of advertisements being limited, and generally 
of an interesting character, the chances of each 
one being read are much greater than in a daily. 
A weekly also reaches all classes in all sections of 
the Union, who can scarcely be reached in any 
other way, as they do not take other papers. These 
facts will be evident to any one who reflects upon 
the subject. 


NEW BOOKS AND -PUBLICATIONS. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 
USED IN ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. Abridged 
from the Technological Dictionary of Rumpf, 
Mothes, and Unverzagt. With the addition of 
Commercial Terms. First Part, German, Eng. 
lish, French. Second Part, English, German, 
French. Third Part, French, German, English. 
3 vols. 12mo, paper. L. W. Schmidt, 24 Bar- 
clay Street, New York. C. W. Kreidels, Verlag 
Wiesbaden. 


A good technological dictionary fs a desideratum, and, al- 
though we have never seen one that fully met our vicws of 
what such a work should be, this publication perhaps ap- 
proachee our ideal as nearly as we could expect, when we con- 
sider the difficulty of preparing a satisfactory compilation of 
this kind. No one unfamiliar with the great variety of tech- 
nical terms, local and general, applied to designate the same 
thing by those speaking the same language, can form the least 
idea óf the labor attending the collection, classification, and 
definition of them io a work designed to be as nearly as pos- 
sible complete. The original werk of which this is an abridg- 
ment is perhaps as complete a collection of technical terms 
as was ever published, and in the abridgment, a task requir- 
ing great Judgment, there has been very little omitted that 
could not well be spared without lessening the value of the 
compilation as a practical work of reference. All writers on 
technical subjects, and translators of scientific and industrial 
publications. will find this pocket dictionary an invaluable 
help. The three volumes aro soid at the low price of $3 25 for 
the set. 


& Dillingham. 


in the purchase of this number. 


CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. By 


Charles Lever. Price seventy-five cents. 


This is the first volume of a new, cheap, and popular edition 
of the celebrated works of the late Charles Lever, to be pub- 
lisned at once by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, 
which will have a very large gale, for Charles Lever never had 
a rival or equal in that free, manly, dashing style of sketching 
life, manners, and humorous incidents to which he devoted 
himself. The novel is issued in a large octavo volume, with a 
portrait of the author on the cover, price seventy-five cents, 


and is for sale by all booksellers, or copies will be sent to any 


place, post-paid, by the publishers, on receipt of price by 


them. 


THE FATAL MARRIAGES. 
Price geventy-five cents. 


This is the first of a new, cheap, and popular edition of the 


works of Henry Cockton, now in course of publication by 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. Ithascreated 


a great sensation in London, and doubtless will be as popular 
here. The Fatal Marriages” is issued in a large octavo vol- 
ume, with portrait of author on the cover, price seventy-five 
cents, and is for sale by all bookeellers, or copies will be sent, 


post-paid, by the publishers on receipt of price. 


RAND, MCNALLY & Co.’s New RAILWAY GUIDE. 
This Guide gives the ticket fares and latest time tables of all 


roads within the United States and Canada, the population (as 


shown by the late Government census) of every railroad and 


river town within the boundary of the United States, Canada, 


and the Maritime Provinces, with a description of their geo- 
graphical situation, railroad connections, chief object of in- 
terest, commereial Importance, and hotels. . Accompanying it 
isamap. Price 40 cents. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE for July contains an am- 
ple etore of refreshing literature, including a continuation of 


“ Beck at the Farm," by Neil Forrest; choice poems and 
music, splendid illustrations, fashions, household, etc., etc., 


and a four-page engraving of the City of Vienna, the scene of 


the World's Exposition in 1872. Price, $3 yearly. Published 
by W. Jennings Demorest, 838 Broadway, New York. 


Youne AMERICA for July is a most interesting periodical for 
juveniles. The editor gives us an excellent full-length por- 
trait of himself in the present number. “Mice at Play“ and 
“Just My Luck" are continued. Published by w. Jennings 
Demorest, 888 Broadway, New York. 81 per year. 


— e — 
NEW AMERICAN PATENTS. 


UNDER this head we shall give a weekly sum- 
mary of the more important American and English 
Patents. 


CnLD's CARRIAGE.—G. L. Atwater, asgr. to the New Haven 
Folding Chair Co , New Haven, Conn.—June 4.—The frame of 
this carriage is directly connected with the forward axle, and 
by springs with the rear axle, and lu such a relative position 
to the wheels that the body, which is pivoted to the frame, 
may be reversed and not come in contact with the wheels. 
Push handles are connected with the frame. The pivoted 
body rotates In reversing, on a turn-table or circle, and is se- 
cured in either of its two positions by a slide-bolt. The 
carriage can thus be drawn or pushed, the face of the occu- 
pant being always in the direction of the advanee of the 
carriage. 


CANAL-BOAT.—N. H. Murray, Louisville, Ky.—June 4.—This 
invention consists in a system of pipes opening at the bottom 
and bow of the boat, and also pipes opening at the bow and 
sides of the boat, used in connection with a chamber, with 
which the latter pipes communicate, and through which water 
is forced to propel the boat. 


MANUFACTURE OF COLORING MATTER FROM ANTHRACENE.— 
W. H. Perkin, Sudbury, England.— June 4.—Chlorinated or 
brominated anthracene, or partly chlorinated and partly 
brominated anthracone, is treated with sulphuric acid, which 
process is claimed to produce a coloring matter suitable for 
dyeing and printing purposes. 


WASHSTAND WATER SUPPLY AXD WASTE AREANGEMENT.— 
H. J. Ruthrauff, Warrensburg, Mo.—June 4.—A wash-stand is 
made tu bear removable reservoirs, vertically arranged for 
clean and waste water, a pump and pipe for forcing the clean 
water into the basin, and a spout leading theretrom to the 


Perhaps some of our readers will need to be informed that 
the series of Half-hour Recreations in Popular Science 18 a 
monthly publication, the yearly subscription price of which is 
$250. The price of single numbers is 25 cents. Of its kind, 
no finer series of publications has been issued by any Amerl- 
can publisher. The present number 18 o: e of the fineat of the 
series, and is embellished by beautiful colored plates of vari- 
ous spectra. The subject of Spectrum Analysis is fully ex- 
plained and its mysteries laid bare so that all may read under- 
standingly. Twenty-five cents cannot be better invested than 


By Henry Cockton. 


while at the same time it receives rectilinear motion, the ve- 
locities of the movements regulating the amount of twist to 
be given to the plate. The whole forms a very ingenious and 
useful invention. 


PURIFYING SACCHARINE JUICES.—T. E. O. Allaire, Paris, 
France.—June 4 —The prominent feature of this invention 
consists in the use of hydrofluosilicate of ammonia, or the 
double fluoride of silicium and &nmonium, or other double 
fluoride containing silicium. The double fluoride is used with 
cream of lime, or the equivalents of these substances are used 
together to form an insoluble instead of a soluble fluoride. 
The precipitates of the first operation are utilized 80 a3 to re- 
cover the double fluoride. A pecullar apparatus ts employed 
for preparing fluoride of silicium or the hydrofluosilicic &cid, 
which apparatus is covered by the fifth claim. As our read- 
ers acquainted with sugar-refining will perceive, this is, in a 
chemical point of view, a very interesting process, the Impor- 
tance of which, however, remains to be demonstrated. 


SPOOLING SILE.—H. L. Brown, Middletown, Conn.—June 4.— 
This i$ a mode of determining the weight of thread or silk, 
wound upon a commercial spool, while winding from a bobbin 
on a balaneed beam or scale, with a counterbalance adjusted 
to the weight of the bobbin, minus the weight of silk to be 
transferred to the commercial spool. The method of complet- 
ing the exterior smooth coll simultaneously with the delivery 
of the complement of weight, by having the scale adjusted to 
rise just before the beginning of the last coil necessary to 
coniplete the weight, and running said coil on afterward, is 
also claimed. 


SPBING LINK FOR WIRE R10GING.—J. E. Liardet, Middlesex, 
England.—June 4.—This is a combination of a double-headed 
cradle with two series of springs with pistons and piston-rods, 
in the construction ef spring links to be used in connection 
with cables, ropes, or chains for moving, towing, and the rig- 
ging of ships, to secure the cables, etc., from breaking under 
sudden straine. 


Top FoR HEATING-STOVES.—H. Whittingham, New York 
City .—June 4.—This i» a top for heating stoves formed of sheet 
metal by spinning. It is patented as a new article of manu- 
facture. 


CURTAIN FIXTURE.—D. G. Chase, Boston, Mass.—June 4.—A 
cylindrical friction spring affords the requisite friction to pre- 
vent the curtain from running down, while at the same time it 
gives a bearing for the roller to turn upon, and furnishes asup- 
port at its outer end for the roller upon its bracket. The 
spring cannot turn with the roller. 


MANUFACTURE OF BIRD-CAGES.—G. Günther, New York 
City.—June 4.—In this bird-cage the cross bands are connected 
with the upright wires by compressing the metal of the cross 
bands, and forming ribs to surround the said upright wires. 


IMPROVEMENT IN POLE CHANGERS.—J. E. Smith, New York 
City.—June 11.—-This invention cons!sts in a pole changer or 
current reverser of simple construction, composed mainly of 
a Single metallic or other suitable wheel, acouple of springs, 
and two adjustable screws or points of electrica) contact, the 
whole being arranged so that the pole changer is made to ope- 
rate by two rubbing and two direct pressure electrical con- 
nections. 


IMPROVEMENT IN NAVIGABLE VESSELS.—B. T. Babbitt, New 
York City.—June 11.—This invention relates to vessels which 
are propelled by means of a pump or'other device, arranged to 
admit water at the bow and eject it along a trunk from the 
stern or opposite end of the boat, below the level of the sur- 
rounding water, or to eject it from either side of the vessel, for 
the purpose of steering the same. The invention consists ine 
socketed construction of the water trunk hereinbefore named, 
at its end or ends, whereby a train of veasels or series of veasel 
sections arranged end to end may be provided with & continu. 
ous passage for the water drawn in at one end of the tralp and 
ejected at the other end thereof, to effect propulsion of the en- 
tire train by a pump or pumps at the one end of the latter. 

SPRING ROCKING-CHAIR.—P. C. Ingersoll, Green Point. N. Y. 
une 11.—This invention relates to that class of ohairs whose 
seat and back rock ou a stationary base or pedestal under the 
control of a spring. It consists in a novel construction and 
arrangement of the spring and combination with the seat and 
the stationary base, pedestal, or support of the chair, whereby 
great efficiency and durability are obtained. 


FAUCET.—N. Holtz, Brooklyn, N. Y.—June 11.—This invention 
consists in a novel construction and combination of the ope- 
rating portions of a faucet, or certain of them, whereby leak- 
age is effectually prevented, and increased durability is in- 
sured, with great facility of repair, and the valve, which is 
self-closing, may have its pressure against the seat regulated 
to the pressure of the fluid the faucet is used to draw off; also, 
the faucet may be locked tn an open position for any given 
discharge as required. 


IMPROVEMENT IN MANUFACTURE OF SoAP.—B. T. Babbitt, 
New York City.—June 11.—This invention relates to the manu- 
facture of soap under heat and pressure, and consists In A nov- 
el process of boiling soap by means of an apparatus composod 
of a close vessel, in which the ojls or fatty matters and lye to 


| produce saponification are inserted by a suitable inlet at or 


near its t .p, a perforated steam distributer arranged within 
said vessel at or near its bottom, for the introduction of simple 
or superheated steam direct among the ingredients, for the 
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purpose of heating and agitating the mass, and a i0 wer pipe 
or outlet for discharging the contents of the vessel, and which 
may be done under preseure. 


IMPROVEMENT IN PRINTING PRESSES.—E. A. Warren, New 
York City.—June 11.—Thie Invention—or certain features of it 
—is more particularly designed to be applied to printing press- 
es for printing book-heads and other like work, although not 


127,688.—O £E-WASHER.—L. M. Gochnauer, Marietta, Pa. Ante- 
Is DIFERRENTERE PULLEY-BLOCK.—C. Hall New York 
` y. 


127,690. C-GRIPING-PULLEY.—AÀ. S. Hallidie, San Francisco, Cal. 
122,691.—STRKTCHI^ G AND DRYING CLOTH68.—P. Hild, deceased 


* 
121,756. CLEA THRR-SLICKER.—G. B. Fowle, Boston, Mass. 
127,757.—CuLT1vaTorn.—A. Friberg, Moline, 111. 
127,758.—Baw-seT.—J. Garman, Rbensburg. P.. 
127,159.—RAILWA Y-8WITCH -W. W. Gelatt, Keokuk. Iowa. 


127,760.— MRCHANIOM FOR DISENGAGING HORSE» FUN WHIP- 
FLETKEES.—J. B. Goldsmith, Rock port. Mass. 


1%7,761.— COMBINKD SIDEBOARD AND ExTKNSION TABLE.—N. B. 


dated June 1, 1872. 


(Catharine Hild, administra&rix), New York City. 


127,69?).—APPARATUS FOR SIZING, STRETCHING, AND COLORING 


exclusively restricted thereto. The improvements consist in 
the employment of certain top-guides disconnected from the 
beds, but adjustable in or out relatively to the latter, and 
towards or from each other, for directing and arresting the 
feed of the strip or sheet to be printed as in printing books or 
bill-heads, said guides being dispensed with when printing a 
continuous sheet. The improvement also consiste in novel 
means for alternately steadying and setting in motion a re- 
volving inking plate, the same being steadied by the travel of 
the iuking-roller across its entire face, and being set in motion 
by the action of a weight as tbe inking-roller leaves it. There 
are also novel means for hanging and operating the inking- 
roller, said means including a combination of springs, racks, 
and pinions, whereby the inking roller is made to have a uni- 
form action over the inking-plate. 


IMPEOVEMENT IN THE BOILING OF SOAP UNDER PRESSURE.— 
B. T. Babbitt, New York City.—June11.—In making soap from 
certain oils or fatty matters in a closed vessel under heat and 
pressure, it is very advantageous, and, when using certain 
lyes, necessary to keep up an agitation of the ingredients in 
the vessel, for the purpose of producing a proper mixing of 
the ingredients to effect suponification of the fatty matter with 
the alkali. Stirrers or machinery arranged within the closed 
vessel for accomp!ishing the same fall to effect the thorough 
agitation that is necessary, and are an obstruction within the 
vessel, which is objectionable. The invention consists In a 
process of making soup under pressure, in which two ele- 
ments, to effect & perfect success, are employed namely, first, 
the heating of the mass in the closed vessel by steam of a 
high temperature but low pressure, that is to say, by super- 
heated steam, preferably of about 100 pounds pressure and 360 
degrees temperature or thereabouts; and secondly, by main- 
taining a perfect agitation of the whole body of the heated 
mass by means of & pump on the outside of the vessel, and 
connecting with thelatter above and below for the purpose of 
keeping up a circulation and thorough agitation within the 


vessel. 
— 2. —— 


OFFICIAL LIST OF PATENTS 


ISSURD FROM THE UNITED STATES 
PATENT OFFICE 
For the Week ending June 11, 1872. 


AND BAOH BBARING THAT DATE. 


(Reported officially for ie American Artísan."] 


PATENT CLAIMS, DRAWINGS, AND SPECIFICATIONS.— We are 
prepared to furnish, by return mail, a copy of the claims of 
any ezisting patent. for - - - + + «+ cents. 

We also furnish a printed copy af the whole specification of any 
patent issued since November 20,1866, for - - - $135 

We will also supply a sketch of the parts claimed in any patent, 
ora full copy of the drawing there., at charges varying 
Jrom 91 upwarde. 


ADVICE TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


We will promptly send, gratis, our recently published pamphiet, 
entitled “ IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR INVENTORS AND 
PATENTBRES," containing detalls af the proceedings necessary 
to be taken by inventors desirous Of obtaining Letters- Patent 
in the United States. Also, Instructions to Patentees con- 
cerning Re issues, Extensions, Infringements, Foreign Pat- 
ents, etc. 


Address BROWN & ALLEN, Solicitors af American and Foreign 
Patents, 189 Broadway, New York. 


o MaoBINE.—8. Achenbach, Orangeville, 
x 


121,672.— CA R-8PRING.—J. Anderson, New York City. 
121,678, —F LOU R-BOLT P'ERDRE.—J. Boehm, Peru, Ohio. 


121,614.—CUu LTIVYATOR.—U. Bradley. Rockford, lll. Ante-dated 
une5, 1872. 


121,615.—SE WING-MAOHINE.—E. Braundbeck, asgr. to T. H. 
Menke, Hamburgh, Germany. 


127,516.—PoTA TO-DIGG ER.—D. T. D. Brown, Mumford, N. Y. 


121,071.—D16K For AGBIOULTUBAL IMPLEMERTS.—E. T. Bussel), 
MET. IO W. M. Bussell, Indianapolis, Ind. Ante-dated May 
U e 


131,618.—PA DLOCK.—Q. L. Chamberlin, Marietta, Ohio. 
121,019.—80A LDING APPARATUS.—F. G. Chesman, Du Page, III. 


127,680.— GRATIN-COLRAWER.—J. H. De Force, Healdsburg, Cal. 
Ante-dated June 7, 1872. 


127,631.—FILTER.—F. J. Delker, Philadelphia, Pa. 


127,6823.—M EOHANI8S8M FOR PRODUCING ROTARY MOTIOX.—C. E. 
De Loriére, London, England. : 


131,683.—BREECH-LOADING FIREARM -W. C. Dodge and P. T. 
Dodge, Tastingeon, D. C., aegre. to E. Remington & Sons, 
on, es . 


121,684.—8TOvE-GRATE.—W. Doyle, Albany, N. Y. 
121,685.—8TREET-LAMP.—J. 8. Fish, Cleveland, Ohio. 
127,086 —NivVipeR.—H. Gerecke, Carlstadt, N. J. 
1°7,687.—LaNnD-ROLLEE.—J. F. Glidden, De Kalb, III 


PAPER AND OTHER FABRIC8.—P. Hild, deceased (Catharine 
Hild, administratrix), New Yors City. 


Goodnow, Watertown, and S. W. French, Boston, Mass. 


127,162. —Icg-Box FOR REFRIGERATORS.—J. Gravenetine. Phila 


delphia, Pa. 


127,698.—Brp LouNGE.—C. H. Hildreth, Chicago, III. 
127,694.—BepsTEAD FASTENING .—S. Jones, Ban Francisco, Cal. 


127.695.—PADLOOK.—B. Kensler, asgr. to J. L. Howard & Co., 


127,696. HAND CORN-PLANTER.—H. Lage, Omaha City, Neb. 
127,697.—_SawING@ MACHINE.—W. W. Le Grand, asgr. to J.8. 


127,698.—INCASED WASHSTAND.—E. Kk. B. Low, New Brighton, 
121,099.—Br0ckK8 FOR PAVEMENTS FROM FURNACE SLAG.—F. A. 
127,700.—SwITCH-sTaXD.—W.L. Meeker and F. Kearney, New- 


127,701.— ANIMAL-TRAP.—L. Meyer, Bt. Louis, Mo. 
127,102.— REVOLVING SUPPORT FOR PRINTING BOOT-TOPS.—A. 


127,708.—CoaL-81FTER.—L. T. Newell, Geneva, Ohio. 
127.704. -WIND-WHERL AND GRARING.—G. 8. Oberdorff, Lower 


127,705.— PHOTOGRAPH MovNT.—A. C. Partridge. Boston, Mass. 


127,706. —COMBINATION Locx.—G. H. Peacock, Webster, N. Y, 
127,701.—FoLpIn@ DOUBLE STBP FOR CARBIAGES.—J. Pender- 


Hee BLACKENIENS Burrezis.—J. H. Rhamy, Findley, 
o. 


127,109.—W A8HING MaotuIXE.—L.8. Kiggs and A. B. Parsons, 


127,163.— HORSE-PUWER.—W. G. Halbert, Columbus, Mise. 
137,764.—C1G@aR-MOLD.—B. Hawkins, Trenton, N. J. 


127,765.—SEWING-MAOHINE.—W. Heidenthal, asgr.of one-haif 
his right to W. S. Carpenter, Port Jervis, N. Y. 


127,768.—APPARATUS FOR MOVING BUILDINGS,—W. N. Hemen- 
way, Pecatonica, Ill. 


127,767.—CaARRI4GR RUNNING-GEAR —W. Hemme, 
Valley, Kan. 


e FOR WATER-PIPRS.—J. L. Hewes, Xew- 
ark, 


127,769.—H oG-TRAP.—H. W. Hil), Forsythe. Ill. 
VC T. Holloway. 


Ante-dated May 23. 1872. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Ridley and J. H. Lowery, Elkton, Ky. Michig 


N.Y 


Luckenbach, New York City. Baltimore 


ark, 127,771.—WIND-WHEEL.—J. J. Hosey, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


127,772.—BURBNISHING MACHINE FOR Boors AKD Buors.—J. H. 
Howard, asgr.to himself and J. W. Chamberlin, Stoneham, 
ase. 


127,778.—KNOB-LaTcH.—C. M. Jordan, Stillwater, Minn. 
197 ,774.—MILL-PICK.—F. Kortick, Mendota, Ill. 


MIS RAILW ar Gats.—G. A. Kristie and 8. Horn, Fort Sen- 

eca, o. 

127,716.—SHUTTLE-BINDER-ACTUATING MECHANISM.—H. H 
Law, Gloucester, N. Y. 


Min ous FOR Bcis80R8.—W. H. 8. Lawrence, Bangor, 
aine. 


Ee WARDROBE BUREAU cS: H. F. Lehmann. New York 
y. 


P. Nash, Weymouth, Mass. 


Windsor, Pa. 
Ante-dated June 1,1872. , 


gast, New Haven, Conn. Ante-dated May 22, 1872. 


121.119 —Boor AND ROE NAILING MACHINE.—W N. Linnell, 


127,710.—WBLL-BORING MaCHINE.—J. F. Rupp, Archbold, Ohio. 
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127,712. ROOK-DRILLING MACHINE.—A. J. Severance, San 


127, 718.—TRaANSPLANTER.—B. Shirley, Kelloggsville, N. Y. 
127.714.—RELIBF APPARATUS FOR ROLLING MILLS.—J. Sullivan, 


i Tanner and W.8himanaur, Findley, 
Olio. 
121,116.—M ACHINE FOR CUTTING LEATHER FLY-NETTING.—T. 


127,111.—WIND-WHEEL.—W.I. Tustin, San Francisco, Cal. 


Highland, Kan. 


W1.—VAPOR-BURNER.—S. Rust. Jun., asgr. of one-half his 
right to 8. Williamson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Francisco, Cal. 


Boston, Mass. 


Tully, Springfield, IIl. 


IU ee or COOKING-sTOVES.—S. 8. Utter, Brook- 

yn, 0 . 

122,119.—MEDICAL COMPOUND FOR TEEATING PILES8.—J. W. 
Ward, Lowell, Ohio. 

121,120.—D1N1N8-TABLE.—B. Welteck, New York City. 

R . H. Welty and G. Hollinger, Mount Carroll, 


121,732.—CA 8E FOR RIBBONS, VELVETS, ETO.—B. Whitaker, Ma- 
con, and A. Ruth, Decatur, III. 

121,123. —APPARATUS FOR VAPORIZING AND BURNING HYDRO- 
CARBONS8.—8. J. Whiting, Philadelphia, Pa. 

127,724.—STEAM-GRNERATOR.—I.N. Wilfong, Philadelphia, Pa. 

127,725.— ATTACHMENT FOR WHIFFLETEERS.—J. T. Williams, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

1271.046.—Ho18TING APPABATU#.—W. C. Williamson, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

127,727.—MIDDLINGS SEPAERATOR.—E. Yeagly, West Karl, Pa. 

121,128. CMITERING ATTACHMENT FOR SAWING MACHINES.—A. 
Aitken, East Corinth, Vt. 

137,729.—POWER-INDIOATOR FOR STEAM-ENGINES.—W. Ashton 
and J. H. Storey, Manchester, Ki: gdom of Great Britain. 

127,780.—MowING MACHINE.—B. Atwood, Btanstead, Canada. 

127,781.~M ACHINE FOR SIZING, STRETCHING. AND DRYING 
CLoTs.—W. Bailey, asgr. of one-half his right to G. B. Sloan, 
Oswego, N. Y. 

EON MEE FOR SRWING-MACHINRS.—D. Barnum, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

127,788.—COVERING TUBULAR FABRIOS WITH RUBBRR.—W. H. 
Bates and H. Faulkner, Leicester, England, asgrs. to E. T. 
Sawyer, East Hampton, Masa. 

127,194.—PLow-WHEEL.—L. C. Bristol, Holly, Mich. 

1277,785.—PRUNING-SHEARS.—P. Broadbooks, asgr. of one-half 
his right to R. F. Thompson, Batavia, N. Y 

127,186.-M RTAL-OLAD WOODEN BLIND.—W. E. Brock, New 
York City. : 

121131.—BRBECH-LOADING FIREARM.—A. Burgess, Owego, N. Y. 

127,738.—MOLD FOR CASTING AND CHILLING BLEIGH-8HOES8.—V. 
A. Butmaa, Ironton, asgr. to himself and V. L. Benjamin, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


F MACBINXE.—E. Cadmus, Washington, 


137,100. CASTER- BOT E. Casper, asgr. to the Meriden 8il- 
ver Plate Co., West Meriden, Conn. 


127,741.—~Bgp- LOUNGE.—H, Closterman, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


127,142.—BuTTER TUB AND COOLER.—A. J. Connelley and T. 
Benjamin, Philadelphia, Pe. 


127,748.—Broom AXD BrvusH HOLDER.—G. B. Cunningham, 
Northampton, Mass. Ante-dated June 4, 1872. 


127,744.—8TONE-TRUOK.—G. A. Davidson, Maiden, asgr. to him- 
self and H. T. Caswell, Troy, N. Y 


171,/145.—W ATEH-ELEV ATOE.—E. Deaver, Rokeby, Ohio. 
121,746.—RoTARY CULTIVATOR.—M. Decelle, Newburg, Oblo. 


127,747 —APPABATUS FOR OPERATING BTEAM-ENGINES.—J. Don- 
nelly, asgr. of one-half his right to H. R. Peck, Hudson, N. Y. 


121/48.—8PIN NING MACHINE.—G. Draper. Hopedale, Mass. 
127,749.—F xxcE-POosT.—H. N. Dunbar, Mentor, Ohio. 
121,€0.—PAXTALOOX GARMENT.—G. R. Eager, Boston, Mans. 
121,751. —Ó LOTBE$8-PIN.—R. Emerson, Rockford, III. 


o H. Emery, New York City, and J. 


ohnson, Saco, Maine. 


127,768.—8rex WINDING AND BETTING WATCH.— E. C. Fitch, 
asgr. to Robbins & Appleton, New York City. 


127,734.—LaMP-OHIMNEY CLEANER.—A. A. Ford, North Abing- 


ton, Maes. 


137,755.—MaNUFACTURE OF TUBING.—J. B. Foreyth, Boston, 


Cambridge, asgr. to G. McKay, trustee of the McKee sewing 
machine Association, Boston, Maas. 


MUN VABBISQNOURTATE FASTENER.—T. D. Marsh, Jersey, 
0. 


127,781.— A WNING.— W. Matthews, Orange, N. J. 
121,182. —M £TALLIC Box. —I. C. Mayo, Gloucester, Masa. 
127,783.—COMBINED BUTTON-HOLE 


CuTTRB, EY&LET-PUXCH, 


AND BCIS80R5-SHARPENER.—W. C. McGill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


127,784.—J OUBNAL-BOX.—G. R. Meneely, West Troy, N. Y. 
127,185.—CULTIVATOR.—A. Merrill, Ingersoll, Car ada. 
127,186. -BRDSTEAD FAGTENING.—T. W. Moore. New York City. 


asgr. to F. N. Moore, Plainfield, N. J. 


122,181.—CA8TING WATRRE-TRAPS.—P. Naylor, New York City. 
121,108.—GRAIN-8EPARA TOR.—M. T. Nesbitt, Colora, Md. 
127,789.—HoI8TING APPARATUS.—D. A. Noble, Boston, Masa. 
127,790.—Cak-OOUPLIKG.—S. G. Northrop, Wilmington, N. C. 
127,791.—Bripes.—R. L. Partridge, Marysville, Obio. 

127 


NN T. Plowman, Sen., Baltimore, 


127,798.—BSOREW-CUTTING Diz.—8. W. Putnam, Jr., Fitchburg, 


Mass. 


127,194.—CLASP FOR SEOURING THE COVERS TO MILK AXD 
* Caxs.—G. D. C. Ransom and C. Smith, Brooklyn, 


e H. Ransom and B. Burton, Albany. 


127,796.—PROJEOrILE.—J. Rigney, West Poitt, N. Y. 
127,797.—DI8TILLING FRESH FROM SALT WATER.—AÀ. M. Ring, 


St. John, New Brunewick. 


127,198.— SELF-SUSTAINING G^8-BBACKET, LAMP-8TAND, ETC.— 
C. Robb, Montreal, Canada. 


127,799.—FLY-WHEEL FOR SseWING-MACHINES.—G. Roberts, 
Lowell, Mass. 


ae ays IMAL PowRR.—H. Rosamyer, Jun., Alleghany City. 
a. 


127,801.—CORN-HUSKING MACHINE.—J. Russell, N: w York City, 
asgr. to J. Chace and J. Dunning, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


127, 802.— APPARATUS FOR PURIFYING MILK.—J. M. Sehermer- 
horn, North Gage, and 8. Perry, Newport, N. Y. 


127 .803.—FI REPROOF SHUTTERS.—F. Schumann, asgr. to himselt 
and A. B. Mullett, Washington, D. C. 


127,804.—FILLING WOOD TO BB VARNISHED.—F. Seabury, 
to himself, J. B. Seabury. A. D. Seabury, A. Grant, and N. 
Grant, Yarmouth, Maine. 


127,806.—COAL-SIPTER.— W. Shelly, New York City. 


127,806.—GLass FURNACE.—C. W. Siemens, Westminster. Eng- 
land, and F. Siemens, Dresden, Saxony. 


127,907.—PREPA RING CRUDR CAMPHOR FOR PRESRRVING FURS 
ETO.—W. F. Simes, Philadelphia, Pa. 


127,908.—FARE-BOX.—J. B. Slawson, New York City. 


127,809.— POLR-OHANGBE FOR ELECTRICAL APPARATUS.—J. E. 
Smith, New York City. 


F MoTOR.—J. Taggart. Boston, 


127,811.—M ANUFACTURR OF Boxes, RTC.—J. Trottier, Henne- 
bon, France. 


127,812.—APPARATUS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF VINEGAR.—H 
D. Turner, New York City. Ante-dated May 27, 1572. 


127,813.—F ELTED FABBIC.—E. Waite, Franklin, Maas. 


127,814. —M BDICAL COMPOUND AND DISINFEOTAXT.—J. Walton 
Newark, Ohio. 


127,815.—PRINTING-PRESS.—E. A. Warren, New York City. 

Ra FOR WaRP-OREBLS.—W. Welch, Woonsock- 
et, R. I. 

127,817.—8TEAM-HEATER. -S. Williams, Cambridge. Mass. 


127,818.—C1 ROLE FOR CARRIAGES.—RK. Wilson, Pratteburg, N. Y 
Ante-dated June 5, 1872. 


127.819.— DRAW. BAR IRON FOR BUFFERS OF RAILWAY-CABS.—J. 
T. Wilson, Pittsburg, Pa. e 


127,820. H RAD-PROTXOTOR FOR HoRmsES.— W. H. Wilson. Cyn- 
thiana, Ky. 


HIM PRE BOX FOR VEHICLES.—C. Ahrenbeck, Navasota, 
exas. 


121,822.— W HIPFLETRXE FASTENING.—C. Ahrenbeck, Navasots 
exas. 


HUE Hus POR CARElAGX-WHEELS.—A. Allcott, Haverhill, 
ans. 


141,834.—W HEEL FOR VRHICLES.—8. Atha, West Liberty, Ohio. 
eee SHIP AND Boat.—B. T. Bubbitt, New York 
y. 


June 19, 1072] 
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127.826. -CANAL-BOAT.—B. T. Babbitt, New York City. 


127. F 75.—PRocK88 OF BOILING SHP UNDER PRESSURE.—BD. T. 


Babbitt, New York City. 


191.528. MANUFACTURE OF SoaPs.—B. T. Babbitt, New York 


City. 


127,929.—LIGHUT-INTENBIFYING ATTACHMENT FOR GAS-BURN:- 


Xx n8.—S8. T. Bacon, Boston, Mass. 
127,830. CHgATING-STOVE.—J. F. Baldwin, Lockport, N.Y. 


121,331.—CLOTHES$-WRINGER.—C. H. Bangs, Farmington, Maine. 
127.832.—BvsTLE.—J. I. Barnum, asgr. to himself and J. L. Har- 


lem, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


127,833.—P18TON-PACKING.—C. S. Barry, asgr. to H. Blundell, 


agent, Providence, R. I. 


127.834.—M ETALLIO PisTON-ROD PACKING.—C. S. Barry, asgr. to 


H. Blundell, agent, Providence, R. I. 


127.885.—BUTTON-HOLE CUTTER.—C. E. Bean, asgreto J. L. 


Mudge, Oswego, N. Y. 
127 ,886.—FURNACE FOR KILN8.—O. Bennett, Boston, Mass. 


BCE CRANE FOR MOVING PrANOS.—D. Benson, Syracuse, 
N. 


„ 


127,838.—MACHINE FOR BURNISHING SHANKS FOR Boots AND 
8. Hunt, Lynn, and A.C. 


Snoks.— J. K. Blan: hard and F. 
Carey, Malden, asyrs. to D. Peabody, trustee, Lynn, Mass. 


127.839.—SCHOOL-DE8K.—W. Blackburn, Manchester, 
Britain. 
127,810.—Tue@ FoR HARNES8.—N. Botsford, Lockport, N. Y. 


127.811.—SHUTTLE-BOX-ACTUATING MRECHANI8SM.—J. 
Worcester, and J. Brierly, Milbury, Mass. 


127,842. —8ENCH-PLANE.—J. Brooks, Boston, Mass. Ante-dated 


May 28, 1872. 


127,948.—DETACHABLE HORSE-SHOR CaLks.—J. E. Byers, But- 


ler, Pa. 


127,814.—DI8sTRICT AND FIRR-ALARM TELEGRAPH.—E. A. Cala- 


han, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
127,845.—8A FETY-POOCKET.—8. Chittenden, Willimantic, Conn. 
127.846.—8LIDINGd-DOOR HANGER.—C. B. Clark, Buffalo, N. Y. 


121,847.—8HOE-FASTENING.—J. R. Claxton, Hillsborough, Ohlo, 
M HoLLow WALL.—F. Collin. Detroit, 
ich. x 


127,819.—KIFLE-BARREL.—M. 8. Colvin, East Randolph, N. Y. 


127.850.— WASTE-WATER PIPR.—J. Conver ard C. B. Koons. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


127,851 —CORK-FASTENING FOR BoTTLES.—J. Conner, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. 
127.35).CCHU RN.—À. G. Crane, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
175,853.—DROP-HAMMEB.—J. E. Crisp, Charlestown, Mass. 


1271.854.— FILER-CUTTING MacHINE.—J. E. Crisp, Charlestown, 


Masa. 


1°97,853.—-MECH4NICAL MOvEMENT.—M. 8. Davis, Vincennes, 


Ind. 


127,856.-SOREEN FOR COAL-GAS PURIFIERS.—G. W. Day, asgr. 
to himself and L. Day, Haverhill, Mass 


127,357.-RaILWAY-CAB AXLE.—J. H. Dinsmore, Boston, Mass. 
127. 58.—81z IN 0 PAPER, BTO.—J. M. Dorlan, East Brandy wine 


Township, Pa. 


127.859. -MaCHINE FOR PACKING ToBACCO.—D. Eaton, asgr. to 


E. E. Eaton, St. Louis, Mo. 


127.860.—KAILWAY BAILS AND CHAIRS.—W. Foster, Goodland, 
d. 


In 


127,861.—Bep-PLATE FOR BOOT AND SHOE HgELING MACHINES. 


—U. L. Frye, Marlborough, Mass. 
121,862. —C AsTER.—E. G. Gory, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
121,863. —R EF RIGERA TOR.—J. Gravenstine, Philadelphia, Pa. 
121,561. RRTRIORRATOR.— J. Graveustine, Philadelphia, Pa. 


127,865.—MAGAZINE FOR HBATING-sTOVES.—W. A. Greene, 
asgr. to J. H. Burtis, Brooalyn, N.Y 


127,866.— TAILOR'8,, HzgATING-STOVE.—J. R. Groves, Hights- 
town, N. J. 


127,861.—8E WING-MACHINR.—C. Gullmann, Paterson, N. J. 
127,868.—CA B-AXLE.—M. P. Hadley, Bluffton, Wis. 
127,869.—PoORTABLE FARE-BOX.—4J. S. Hagerty. Balti: ore, Md. 
127,870.—REVERSIBLE LATOH.—J. Hamill, Allegheny, Pa. 
127,871.—CORN-PLANTER.—8. H. Hamilton, Deerfleld, N. J. 


127,872.-THRASHING MaoHINE.—G. B. Hanlin, Willimantic, 
Conn. 


127,873. -SPRING-GUN.—W. W. Hannah, Hudson, N. Y. 
127,874.—PRESSURE-GAUGE.—T. C. Hargrave, Boston, Mass. 


127,873. —DEVICE FOR MOISTENING THB Leas oF HORSES.— G. J. 
Harris, New York City. 


121,816.—HoR8E Hay-RAKB.—J. Harris, Mount Vernon, Ind. 
127,877.—-STREET-OAE SIGNAL.—J. C. Harris, Philadelphia, Pa. 


121,858.-PLow.—W. Haslup, asgr. to himself, G. G. Haslup, 
Sen., and R B. Haslup, Sidney, Ohlo. 


121.5;:9.—-TWINR OR THREAD-CUTTING MACHINE.—C. Higby, 
New Brighton, Pa. 


121,880.—O L-w ELL PUMP.—AÀ. 8. Hill, Pleasantville,Pa. 
121.881.—CLOTHEB-DRIE t.—J. O. Hill, Carbondale, III. 


1:27,982.—BooK-BisDER’s CLAMP.—G. F. Holland, Boston, Mass. 
Ante-dated May 28, 1872. 


127,888.—FavortT.—N. Hotz, Green Point, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


127,881.—D U8T-CON VEY ER8 FOR THRASHING MACHINES.—J. B. 
Hunsberger, Vincent, Pa. 


12;,885.—O0PERATING RAIL AND TRAMWAY AUTOMATICALLY.— 
C. W. Hunt, West Brighton, N. Y. 


171,886.—POBRTABLE BILLIARD-TABLE.—E. Hunt, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


121,881.—A NIMAL-TRAP.—L. E. Ingersoll, Columbus, Pa. 
127,838. —SPBING ROCEING-CHAIR.—P. C. Ingersoll, Green Point, 
SE 


N 
121,889.—T RU88.—N. Jones, Syracuse, N. Y. 
121,£9).—TRU88.—N. Jones, Syracuse, N. Y. 


127,891.—SRAT.—SEAT FOR HALLS, CHURCHES, ETC.—J. L. Kap- 
ple, Brie, Pa. 


127,892.—Ha MMOOK BEgDpeTRAD.—J. M. Kilner, Chester Castle, 
Chester, Great Britain. Ante-dated June 8, 1874. 


127.893 —APPARATUS FOR GENERATING CARBONIO ACID.—L. 
Kimball, Bradford, Mass. 


127.891.—CA R-COUPLING.—F. L. Kirkbride, Wyandotte, Kan. 

121.895.— W ABHING MACHINE.—J. Klein, Allentown, Pa 

127,896.—ROOFING MAOHINE.—C. B. Koons, Philadelphia, Pa. 

127,897.-COMBINED TRUOK AND HorsT.—H. Kruse, asgr. to 
himself and H. Krueger, Jun., Philadeiphia, Pa. 

127,898.—MILK-COOLER.—A. Kuster and X. Marzolf, Strikers- 
ville, N. Y 


127,939.—1 KON FOLDING-CHAIR.- J. Lauer, asgr. to himself and 
G. C. Toblas, Chicago, III. 


Great 


Brierly, 


5,911.—Ca BPET-PATTEEN.—T. Barclay, aegr. to Lowell Manu- 


5,912 to 5,916 —CARPET-PATTERN.—R. R. Campbell, asgr. to 


§,918.—Vase.—N. L. Glauber and A. Schlank, New York City. 
5,919.—CaMPAIGN BaDGE.—E. W. Harrison, Jersey City, N. J. 
§,920.—Canceled. 


6,9213.—CARPET-PATTERN.—L. Jullien, Passy, France. 


127,900.—CU LINARY LT#N8SIL8.—S. Lec, Taunton, Mase. 


127,90t.-Liquip SOAP OR DETERGENT COMPOUND.—J. Leetch, 


London, England. 


127 W2.—DYNaAMOMETER-WEENCH.—H. R. Leonard, Portland. 


Oregon. 


127,903.—OvsTgR NURSERT.—B. F. Lyford, San Francisco, Cal. 


127,904.—MACHINE POR BURNISHING Epors or BooT8 AND 
SHOES.—J. W. Maly, Boston, asgr. to the Hodges Edge-trim- 


ming and Setting Machine Association, Lynn, Mass. 


127,900.—WAFRR IRON.—G. W. Mason, Jersey, City, N. J., asgr. 


to J. Savery’s Sons, New York City. 
127,906.—SasH-HOLDER.—E. P. Masterson, Port Jarvis, N. Y. 


121.997.—LIQUID-METER.—H. 8. Maxim, asgr. to himself and T. 


B. Curtis, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


127,908.—STOVE-PIPE COUPLING.—J. T. McKim, Remington, 


Ind. 


127.909. PROPELLER.—C. F. Miller and M. Priester, New York 


City. 


127,910.—CONSTRUOTION OF RaILWAY.—W. 8. Morrow, New- 


ville, Pa. 


127,911.—CANAL- BOAT PROPULSION.—M. P. Muller, A. Schwaab. 


and F. Krenson, Savannah, Ga. 
127,912.—F aNNING MILL.—A. Niebel, Tiffin, Ohio. 
127,913.—HOT-AIR FURNACE.—E. D. Norcross, Boston, Mass. 


121.914.—S0LDERING-IRON.—N. G. Numsen, asgr. to W. Numsen 


& Sons, Baltimore, Md. 


121,915. —5G RAIN-8EPARATOR.—G. 8. Nutter and H. Nutter, Baars, 


of one-third of their right to C. H. Nutter, Bunker Hill, I 
121,916.—FIRRPLACE GRATE.—M. Ohmer, Dayton, Ohlo. 


127,917.—F gED-WATER REGULATOR AND LOW-WATER ALARM 
FOR STEAM-BOILERS.—W. Painter, asgr. of one-half his right 


to L. R. Kelzer, Baltimore, Md. 


121,918.—TAIL-NET FOR HOR&ZES8.—F. Parson, St. Louis, Mo., and 


E. W. Parker, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
125,319.—REF RIGERATOR.—C. O. Peck, Pittsfield, Mass. 


127,920.—MOUNTING PHoTOGRAPHS.—A. C. Platt, Sandusky, 


. Ohio. 
127,921.—LU MBER-RACK.— W. H. Powers, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


127,922.—W AGON-WHEEL.—J. Priest, asgr., py merna ad 
um, an . À. 


ment, to himself, H. M. Park, [. H. McCol 
Leonard, Detroit, Mich. 


127,923.—A RTIFICIAL STONE.—W. W. Reeves, Braddock's Field, 


Pa. 


127.924.—-W gATHER-STRIP FOR DooRs.—D. B. Robbins and H. 


Minuse, Milan, Ohio. 


127,925.— MEDICAL COMPOUND FOR TREATING RINGWORM, ETC. 


—P. Roskopf, Brooklyn (K. D), N. Y. 


W FILT AND CooLER.— L. Scharff, Spring Mill, 
a. 


127,927.—Toy.—J. Sch wennesen, Chicago, III. 
127,928.—OscILLATING ENGINE.—W. Sellers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
121,929.— TURNING-LATHE.—W. Sellers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


127,980.— MACHINE FOR REMOVING SNOW FROM RAILWAYS.—G. 
S:well, Brooklyn, N. Y 


127,931.—ELECTRIO ANNUNCIATOR.—J. B. Shannon, Philadel- 


phía, Pa. 
127.932. —HoR8K-8HOE.—À. W. Smith, Manchester, N. H. 


127,333.— STEAM BELL-RINGRR.—G. B. Snow, asgr. to Buffalo 
Dental Manufacturing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


121,931. —8£LF-HEADING BOLT. —B. B. G. Stone, Catskill, N. Y. 


127.935.—CULTIVATOR.—J. G. Stowe, asgr. to Bloomington 
Manufacturing Company, Bloomington, Ili. 


127,936.—CIRCULAR-8AW MILL.—A. Talbott, Richmond, Va. 
127.991. —PoTA TO-D1G6 £R.—De W. C. Thomas, Easton, N. Y. 


* 


27,938.—-CORN-PLANTER.—G. Thompson, Springfield, Ill. Ante- 
dated May 29, 1872. 


eee eae Turley and Jane M. Innes, Counc!! Bluffs, 
OWA. 


127.9 10.—80BOOL DESK AND SEaT.—J. Upham and W. H. Kline, 
E «ton, Ohio. 


VVV 8. Van Wagoner, New York 

* y. 

121,942. —W ATBR-METER.—H. F. Wheeler and T. W. Lane, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


127,943.2RoTARY ENGINE.—J. C. Wilson, asgr. to 5. Norris, 
London, England. 


127,944.—BEVERAGE AND SIRUP FEOM MUSTANG GRAPX8.—J. C. 
Wood, Larissa, Texas. 


RE-ISSUES. 


4,9938.— WHEEL FOR VEHICLES.—B. Atha, West Liberty, Ohlo. 
Patent No. 96,656, dated Nov. 9,1869. 


4,939.—CuLT4YATOR.—J. H. Brinton, Thornbury Township, Pa. 
Patent No.84,935, dated Dec. 15, 1868. 


4,940.—8PRING BED-BOTTOM.—E. Krieghoff, asgr. to I. Pechner, 
New York City. Patent No. 66,593, dated July 9, 1867. 


4,941.—BA8E-BURNING FIREPLACE HExATER.—B. C. Bibband H. 
Au :ee, Baltimore, Md.; said Augee asgr. to D. Stuart and E. 
e Philadelphia, Pa. Patent No. 32,176, dated April 30, 


4,942. CRUBBER PACEING.—C. L. Frink, asgr., by mesne-ass!gn- 
ments, to O. T. Earle, Rockville, Conn. Patent No. 54,523, 
dated Muy 8, 1866. 


4,9913. —PLow.—M. L. Gibbs, Canton, Ohio. Patent No. 116,048, 
dated June 20, 1871. 


1,944.—HABRYESTER.—F. T. Lomont and J. Grojean, Massillon, 
asgrs., by mesne-assignments, to W. K. Miller, Canton, Ohio. 
Patent No. 27,641, dated March 27, 1860. 


4,945.CHARVESTER.—(Div. A)—C. Wheeler, Auburn, N. Y. 
Patent No. 682, dated March 12, 1861. 


4,916.—HARYvRSTRR.—(Div. B.) —C. Wheeler, Jun., Auburn, 
N. Y. Patent No. 632, dated March 12, 1861. 


DESIGNS. 


facturing Company, Lowell, Mass. 


Lowell Manufacturing Company, Lowell, Mass. 


5,017.—CARD-BASKRT.—G. D. Dudley, asgr. to Woods, Sher- 
wood & Latham, Lowell, Mass. 


5,922.—CARPET-PATTEEN.—C. 8. Lilley, asgr. to Lowell Manu- 
facturing Company, Lowell, Mass. 


5,923.—CARPET PATTERN.—D. McNair, asgr. to Lowell Manu 
facturing Company, Lowell, Mass. 


5,924.—TRUNK CORN RR. CLAMP.—- W. Bruen, Newark, N. J. 
5,925.—Buckrts.—H. Everett, Philadelphia, Pa. 


5,926.—PICKLE-STAND AND BoTTLE.—G. Gill, asgr.to Reed & 
Barton, Taunton, Mass. 


5,927.- Baper.—J. Hartmann, Jun., Ormsby, Pa. 
5.998.—FIREPLACE Stove.—W. J. Keep, Troy. N. Y. 

5.929. CÉHRA TING-8TOV E.—W. J. Keep, Troy. N. Y. 

5,930.—H EA TING-8TOYV E.—E. Mingay, Boston, Mass. 

ate . Bop or A TOY-CABBIAGE.—F. W. Porter, Springfield, 


5,932.—FLooR OIL-CLOTH PATTBRN.—V. E. Meyer, Lyon's 
Farms, Elizabeth, N. J., asgr. to Deborah Powers, A. E. Pow- 
ers, and N. B. Powers, Lansingburg, N. Y 


5,933.—CookKING-sTOYE.—F. H. Root, asgr. to Jewett & Root, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


5,934 and 5,935.— Hor-AIR RzGISTER.—E. A. Tuttle, asgr. to the 
Tuttle & Hailey Manufacturing Company, New York City. 


5.936.—H gA TING-8TOVR.—N. 8. Vedder. Troy, and T. 8. Hels- 
ter, Lansingburg, asgre.to Jewett & Root, Buffalo, N. Y. 


TRADE-MARKS. 

MET NES AND LiqUOB8.—À. W. Balch & Co., New York 

* 7. 
853.—P RESERVED FisH.—J. H. Doxsee, Islip, N. Y. 
854 and 855.—Bzanpy.—J. Hennessy & Co., Cognac, France. 
856.—BiscuiTs AND CRACKERS.—J. B. Kupfer, Kenosha, Wis. 
857.—8ALVE.- Mary A. Paullin, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Se EUSEER WITT WHEAT.—F. E. Smith & Co., Brooklyn 


859.—POLIS8H FOR MRTALS.—F. J. Tinkham, New York City 
860.—ELASTIO WRBBING.—J. Twamley, New York City. 


EXTENSIONS REFUSED. 
20,47.—W nirzwAsH Brusa.—D. W. Shaw and W. Mayraw 
June 1, 1858. Refused May 31. 1872 


20,492.—PLA TFORM SCALE.—J. F. Keeler, June 8, 1858. Refused 
June 5, 1872. 


20,515.—HARVESTING MACHINE.—W. H. Seymour and D. 8. Mor 
yan, June 8,1858. Refused June 5, 1872. 


20,522. —5G RATN-8EPARATOR.—A. J. Vandegrift, June 8, 1858. Re 
fused June 5, 1572. 


DISCLAIMERS. 


20.503. CBREECH-LOADING FIREARM.—G. W. Morse. Dated June 
8,1858 ; extended June 7, 1872; disclaimer filed June 7. 1872. 


2,182 of 1861; whole No.33,186.—THRA8SH ING MACHINE.—D. M. 
Cochrane. Dated Sept. 8, 1861; re-issue No. 1,617, Feb. 16, 
1864: Joint disclaimer fled June 7, 1872. 


— 0 4———— 


APPLICATIONS FOR EXTENSIONS. 


OrPONENTS of extensions must file written objections in the 
Patent Office at least 20 days before the day-of-hearing ; and on 
that day, at noon, they must appear personally, or by proxy, at 
the Patent Office. and state the reasons of theiropposition. All 
testimony—pro or con—must be taken and transmitted in ac- 
cordance with the official rules, which will be furnished on ap- 
plication. The under-named patentees have recently peti- 
tloned for extensions (for seven years) of patents granted to 
them in the year 1858 :— 


F. R. Myegs and T. H. Furniss, Cleveland, Ohio.— Couch for 
Railroad-cara.—Patented Sept. 7, 1858; testimony will close on 
Aug. 6, next; last day for filing arguments and examiner's re- 
port, Aug. 16; day-of-hearing, Aug. 21. 

ALEXANDER HICHART, Schoharie, N. Y.— Machine for turn- 
ing Hubs.—Patented Sept. 7, 1858; testimony will close on Aug 
6, next; last day for filing arguments and examiner's report 
Aug. 16; day-of-hearing, Aug. 21. 


CLAYTON LIPPINCOTT, administrator of SHERBURNE C 
BLopoETT, deceased, Moorestown, N. J.—Sewing-machine.— 
Patented Sept. 7, 1858; testimony will close on Aug. 6, next 

last day fer filing arguments and examiner's report, Aug. 16 

day-of-hearing, Aug. 21. 


HARLOW H. THAYER, Boston, Maes.—Journal-bor.—Patented 
Sept. 7, 1858; testimony will close on Aug.6, next; last day 
for filing arguments and examiner's report, Aug. 16; day-of- 
bearing, Auy. 21. 


ALBERT W. Gray, Middletown, Vt.— Link of Horse-powers.— 
Patented Sept. 9, 1857; and re-issued July 1, 1862; testimony 
will close on Aug. 6, next; last day for filing arguments and 
examiner's report, Aug. 16: day-of-hearing, Aug. 21. 


Cornevius W. VAN VLIBT, Huntington, Conn.—Pin-sticking 
Machine.—Patented Sept. 14, 1858; testimeny will close on 
Aug. 18, next; last day for filing arguments and examiner's 
report, Aug. 23; day-of-hearing, Aug. 23. 


PERRY G. GARDINER, New York City.—Furnace for temper- 
ing Steel.—Patented Oct. 19, 1858; testimony will close on Sept 
17, next; last day for filing arguments end examiner's report 
Sept. 27; day-of-hearing, Oct. 2. N 


— — 


| QUERIES. 


Wr will hereafter publish in this column such queries as are 
from their nature likely to elicit practical answers of general 
utility to our readers. Questions not relating to business, and 
of merely personal Interest to the querist, will not be published 
here, but we wil! willingly give them such attention in private 
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dium of intercommunication between them. 


1. Will some one give explicit directions for finishing black- 


walnut wood by varnishing so as to get a very high finish? 
D. D. A. 


3. TEMPERING MILL Pioks.—I wish a good recipe for a solu- 


tion to temper mill picks, with airections for using the same? 


* R. G. 
8. SIZING FOR GILDING.— Will some reader of the ARTISAN 
give me a recipe for a good sizing for gilding? P. H. E. 


4. Whatisthe best practica! means of transmitting power 
through a long distance? E. A. 


5. SOLUTION OF TaLLOW.— What wil! dissolve tallow so that 


it ean be used in an oil can without heat, the object being to 
apply it as a lubricator? L. B. J. 


6. Can leather be used to make a porous cell for a battery? 
A. E. 8. 


1. BAND AND EMERY BELTS.—How can I make good sand or 
emery belts for dressing down wood, shaped nearly to the 
right size in a cutting machine? 8.P. 


— 8. — 
ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


DRAWING-INXK.—If H. W. will mix with Arnold's Japan ink, a 
little beef's gall, it will make an ink that will croes-hateh 
without blotting, and which will do admirably for pen etch- 
ing. I hope some one will give a recipe for indelible draw- 
ing-ink, as I also, and I doubt not many others, will be glad 
to get it. C. H., or Kr. 


BLUEING PISTOL BAERELS.—W. H. J. will find the following 
recipe reliable :—Fut a quantity of charcoal ashes on a plate 
of iron or in a box. Heat these over aslow fire. The arti- 
cle to be blued should be placed in the ashes, and as the heat 
rises take them out to «e whether the color approaches the 
shade desired. When the color strikes a blue on exposure 
to the air, they should again be heated until they are white. 
and then taken out and allowed to cool. The rationale 
of thie operation is that a thin film of peroxyd of iron 
forms upon the surface of the heated metal when brought 
into contact with the air, which wives to the articles the de- 
sired tint. The repetition of the process makes a more per- 
manent blue. The surfaces should be perfectly dry and free 
from all greusy matters. 1.L. H., OF ARK. 


INDELIBLE DRAWING-INK.—This is made by dissolving shel- 
lac in a hot solution ef borax in water, and using the result- 
ing solution instead of simple water for rubbing up india 
or Japan ink. Pens can be cleaned by alcohol after using this 
ink. F. P., OF VT. 


Pow For Saws.—The number of teeth—everything else being 
the same—will not make any difference inthe power required 
to cut a given amount of lumber with asaw. A thin saw will 
cut more lumber with the same power than a thick saw. The 
greater the nnmber of the teeth, the smoother will be the 
cut, but there will be no gain in speed of cutting on this ac- 
count. J. B. J., or Va. 


TRLESOOPE.—The only essential difference between a day and 
a night glass, or a terrestrial and astronomical refracting 
telescope, is that the day-glass has one more lens, to correct 
the position of the inverted image, which in an astronomical 
telescope is unnecessary. SIRIUS. 


KEROSENB IN BoirLEERS.—The idea that kerosene does any 
good in boilers is simply absurd. On the contrary, it forms 
a solution of all oily matters, and promotes foaming. To 
apply it with a brush to the outside of a boiler in order to 
prevent scale would be just as sensible as to put it inside. 

M. L. R., or N. Y. 


LRATHEE SORAPS.—A lately invented process for utilizing 
leather cuttings Ie as followe:—The shavings are washed 
clean in water, and then soaked in water containing one per 
cent. of sulpburic acid till tney become soft and plastic.. A 
ttle glycerine is mixed in with the plastic mass, and the 
latter 1s then moderately pressed into forms or rolled into 
sheets. The material thus made can be used for many pui- 
poses, but it will not withatand the action of water. 


J. B., or N. J.—No “ power is gained by a lever, in the mechan- 
ical sense of the term, but power in the sense of ability to 
perform a specific act is gained. It le to be regretted that 
the term power is retained as a technical term, as it would 
seem a term not saddled with different meanings might be 
substituted. Work.“ in mechanics, is resistance overcome 
through distance. Power le the measure of work done in re- 

. lation to time. It therefore involves the three elements of 
pressure in pounds, distance in feet, and time estimated in 
minutes. The standard horse-power is that power that wil) 
raise 88, 000 Ibs. one foot in one minute of time. 


8. R. T., oF MINX.—The best way to sell such a patent as yours 
is to publish an Illustrated description of it in the AMERICAN 
ARTISAN and similar papers. Thie is, as it were, exhibiting 
your invention to thousands of readers, among whom it 
would be strange indeed 1f there were not some willing to 
become interested in a really meritorious invention. 


B. W., or Ou10.—We advertise this week precisely what you 
are looking for. 

J. I., 0» Mass. We have in course of preparation an article 
upon the subject of your query which will fully explain the 
points you wish elucidated. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


correspondence as we can, without neglect of more impor- 
tant duties. We earnestly solicit from our readers either 
queries or answere of such a character as we have specified, 
and we hope by this means to make our paper a valuable me- 


How To Secure Patents. 


ADVICE TO INVENTORS. 


Brown & ALLEN, successors to Brown, Coombe & Co., pro- 
prietors of the AMERICAN ARTIAN, Offer their services to 
Inventors as solicitors of American and Foreign Patents. 
Mr. HzxnY T. Brown, of this firm, has had an experience of 
twenty-seven years in this profession, and during this long 
period has acquired a very extended knowledge of inventions 
of every class. We can promise an absolute certainty of suc- 
cess in our efforts to obtain Letters-Patent for Inventions that 
are really new. The best evidence of the manner in which 
our business is performed is that the " AMERICAN ARTISAN 
PATENT AGENCY bas been the most successful of the kind 
ever established. 

The principal office of Brown & ALLEN is at 189 Broadway, 
where Inventors will always meet a cordial reception, and 
opinions with reference to the Novelty of Inventions are given 
Free of Charge. Inventors residing at a distance are invited 
to send, by mail, descriptions of their inventions, which will 
be promptly examined, and an opinion returned in writing. 
All communications treated as confidential If a Prelimi- 
nary Examination is desired to be made at the Patent-ofüce, 
& fee of $5 will be charged. 


HOW TO PROCEED. 


Whenever a model is required, it should be made in a sub- 
stantial manner, and should not exceed one foot in any of its 
dimensions. Pack it carefully in a box, and forward by ex- 
press, charges prepaid. At the same time write a letter, en- 
closing $15 50, first Government and Stamp Fees. Send, also, 
a full description of the Invention. 

Immediately upon receipt of the model and fees, as above, 
the application will be prepared, and the papers returned for 
the signature and oath of the Inventor. The agency fee 
charged by Brown & ALLEN is from $25 upwards, accor- 
ding to the labor involved, but in all cases their charges will 
be as moderate as possible. A great advantage of our agency 
consists in the fact that each case before it 1s sent to the 
Inventor is thoroughly supervised by one of the principals. 


Caveats and Trade-Marks. 


A caveat is a confidential communication made to the Pat- 
ent-office, in which the Inventor describes his Invention 
previous to taking out a patent. As a notice of priority of 
discovery, it holds good for one year; but to secure the full 
benefit which a caveat is intended to confer, the papers 
should be carefully prepared. 

The official caveat fee is $10, and our fee for preparing all 
the neceseary documents is from $10 to $15. Citizens only, 
or aliens who have resided in the United States one year, 
and made oath of their intention to become citizens, can 
file caveats. 

Trade- Marks can be protected by registration at the Pat- 
ent-office. The protection is now definite and certain. 
Brown & ALLEN attend to securing patents for Trade-Marke 
and Designs. They also attend to Rejected Applications, Er- 
tensions, Interferences, Reissues, Infringements, and will, 
when desired, act as Azperts in cases tigated in Courts. 


Foreign Patents. 


Brown & ALLEN have their own agencies in all the princi. 
pal capitals of Europe, and are prepared to secure Foreign 
Patents with the utmost dispatch. Mx. BRowx has had the 
preparation of more European applications than any other 
person in this country. Cases sent out for European patents 
should be prepared with great care and fidelity. A Special 
Digest of the Foreign Patent Laws will be furnished on appli- 
cation. Within the compass of an advertisement, it would 
be impossible to specify all the advantages wbich inventors 
will derive through the * AMERICAN ARTISAN PATENT 
AGENCY." 

Any further information on any matters relating to Pat- 
ents and the Patent Law will be given either personally ot 
by letter. Addrees 


BROWN & ALLEN, 
189 Brordway, New York, 
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MANUFACTURERS’ 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


BAND SAW MACHINES, 


FLHST & PRYIBIL. 
152,451, 456 Tenth Avenue, New Tork.“ 


BOILERS. 


B. T. BABBITT, 
64 to 74 Washington street, New York 
ALLEN ÉNGINE W 
Ons Hundred and B enirtieth and One 
Thirty-first Streets, New York 
HARRISON BOILER WORKS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hundred ang 


EMERY WHEELS AND QRINDERS, 


fH  VANITE CO., 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 
ONION STONE C 
29 Kilby Street, Boston. Mass. 


ENQINES. 


ALLEN ENGINE-WORKS, 
120th and 131s 131st streets New York. 
DELAMATEE It IRON-WOR 
est Thirteenth street, New Tork. 
JOADERY. J. C. & CO., 
Lawrence, Mass. 


HOISTINO MACHINERY, 


OTIS BROTHERS, 
$48 Broad wa "New York. 
W. D. ANDREW 8&B 

414 Water Street. Now York. 


HYDRAULIC JACKS AND PUNCHES, 


R. DUDGEON, 


24 Columbia Street, New York. 
E. LYON, 
410 Grand Street, New York. 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY. 
THR PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


MOLDINQ MACHINES, 


A. 8. & J. GEAR & CO., 
58 Sudbury street. Boston, Mass. 


PATTERN LETTERS AND FIQURES, 


KNIGHT BROTHERS, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


PATTERNS AND MODELS. 


WM. BURROWS 
90 Fulton Street, New York. 
JOHN E. BEND 
Room 18. New Haven Depot, Franklin street. 
KENNEDY BROS., 
47 Ana Street, New York. 


PULLEY BLOCKS. 


HARRISON BOILER-WORKS (Weston's Patent), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUMPS. 


GUILD & GAHRISON, 
Williamsburg. N. Y. 
HEALD, BISCO, & CO., 
Baldwineville, N. Y. 
W.D. ANDREWS & 'B 
114 Water Street, New York. 


ROAD LOCOMOTIVES AND STEAMERS. 


D. D. WILLIAMSON (Thomson;, 
$2 Broadway, New York. 


ESTEAM HAMMERS.: 


R. DUDGEON, 
2 Columbia Street, New York. 


SUQAR MACHINERY. 


BUILD & GARRISON 
Williamsburg, N. 


— EEE 


TUBE EXPANDERS. 


R. DUDGREON 
24 Columbia Street, New York. 


*SwOOD-WORKINO MACHINERY.: 
R. BALL & 


0 Mass. 
J. A. FAY & 
s. aG SERRA. 
ES Suinn 80 1 i Boston, Mass. ond cob cord, . 
WITHERBY, E RICHARDSON, 


MR MEETS P & CO. 


MORETH, H , BENTEL 4 @ WABGEDANT, 


— — 
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Advertisements. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 
For each line of space occupied, each issue, TWENTY-FIVE 
Cents per line, inside; THIRTY CENTS per line. outside. 
For ADVERTISDMENTS STANDING THRER MONTHS AND UP- 
warps, a Liberal Discount fromthe above rates will be made. 
Eight words make a line. No extra charge for Cuts. 


STAR RUBBER CO.. 


59 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
W. €. BRAMHILL, Agt. 


Car-Springs, Packing, Hose, etc., 
22 v 14 tf Leather Belting, Lace-Leather, etc 


ILLIAMSON'S ROAD-STEAMER HAULS 
ten to twenty tuns on an ordinary road. 
WILLIAMSON'S STEAM-PLOW plows at the rate of two acres 

per hour For particulars address D. D. WILLIAMSON, 
to 26* Box 1809, or 32 Broadway, New York City. 


ANTED TO PURCHASE.—GOOD SECOND. 


Hand Steam-Engines and Boilers for Cash. Address, 
with full description and lowest price, E. E. ROBERTS, 15 
25 v 14 eow tf 


Wall Street, New York. 


— Design-Patents. 


Under the new law, aliens as well as citizens can obtain de 
sign-patents for from three-and-a-half to fourteen years, at an 
expense of from ten to thirty dollars for Government fees, and 
(rom fifteen to twenty-five dollars for agency charges ; making 
atotal cost of trom twenty-five to fifty-five dollars. These 
patentscover all novelties of torm or configuration of articles 
of manufacture. No model is necessary for a design-patent. 


BROWN & ALLEN, 
189 Broadway, New York 


Gee SLIDE-VALVE.—TO RAILROAD 


Managers and other Users of Steam Power.—I will guar- 
antee an addition to the working-power of any locomotive or 
slide-valve engine of one-third to one-half, at very small cost 
and no increase of running expenses. Tests desired every- 
where. Circulars free. J. F. TALLANT, Burlington, Iowa., 

25 v 14 


ANDREWS’ 


Centrifugal Pump. 


Can show 25 per cent. advantage over any Centri- 
Jugal Pump in Use. 


BEST & CHEAPEST PUMPS IN THE WORLD. 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO, 


23 v 13 tf. 414 Water St., New York. 


— — — — — 


WE warrant every Steam Gauge 


bearing our name and numbered above 12,000 
OR TWO YEARS. 
S emer. " 


te See 
UTICA STEAM GAUGE CO., Utica, N. X. 


FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 
MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS. 


BY HENRY T. BROWN. 


18 to 25 v 14 


Thisis by far the most comprehensive collection of mechani 
cal movements ever published, and the arrangement of the 
illustrations and descriptive letter-press—which is entirely 
new—makes it more convenient tor reterence than any other 
collection. It is the cheapest book on practical mechanics 
ever published. Price ONE DOLLAR. By mail. 12cents extra. 

A liberal discount allowed to canvassers. The sale in all the 
manufacturing cities, towns, and villages in the United States 
and Canada can be made solarge as to render it highly remu- 
nerative to any enterprising persons who will undertake to 
canvassfor itin those places. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


„ A peculiarly handy manual.“ - Mew York Times. 

**Qne ofthe most interesting publications of the present 
year."— City Item, Philadelphia. 

„Wwe should place this book in the hands of every inventor 
and mechanic. Am. Journal of Mining, 

' A valuable book for mechanics."— Mining and Scientific 
Press. ; 

„ Artisans, inventors, and students should get the work." 
— Chronicle, Pittsburg, Pa. 


BROWN & ALLEN, Publishers 
Office of the “ AMERICAN ARTISAN," 
No. 189 Broadway, New York, 


H. WOODWARD, POLISHER, 103 E. 
^ Houston Street, near Bowery, New York. 
All kinds of Metal Polishing for Finish or Plating. 
25 v 14-2 v 15 


| |J MACHINERY, ed 
| Safes, and Mechanical Supplies, 
E 


A. S. & J. GEAR & CO. tos. | 


ENGRAVINGS OF NEW INVENTIONS. 


W would call the special attention of INVENTORS and PAT- 
ENTEES to the advantages which must result from having en- 
gravings of new machines, tools, etc., published in the AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN. The illustrations shown in the present 
number are fair specimens of the skill and taste of our artists. 
We are prepared to execute such engravings at short notice and 
nery moderate prices—in fact, we require only the mere cost ci 
the engraver's labor, charging nothing for a large amount oi 
space devoted to descriptive details, and (whenever requested, 
we shall subsequently send the engraved blocks to tue inventor, 
by express, for use in circulars, handbills, or other purposes. 

None but ORIGINAL illustrations—preferably executed by our 
own engravers—will be published in the AMERICAN ARTI- 
SAN. Distant patentees desiring to have their inventions illus- 
trated and described in our columns, should atonce send us a 
small model of their machine, by express (prepaid); or mall a 
good photograph, together with their LETTERS-PATENT, to our 
address. We will then promptly examine the same, and return 
areply, stating the precise expense of the engraving, the pay 
nent of which will be always required in advance. Address 
models, documents, etc., for the above object, as follows :— 


BROWN & ALLEN, 
Publishers of the " AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 
189 Broadway, New York. 


6 v 14 tf 


to 62 SUDBURY STREET 


UY BARBER’S BIT BRACES.—ALL HARD- 
WARE Dealers keep them. 10 v 14 1y 


RICHARDSON, MERIAM & co., 
MANUFAOTUREES OF THE LATEST IMPROVED PATENT 


Daniels & Woodworth Planing Machines, 
bg ow Sash and Momia, Tenon- 
0 a 


ing, rtis Boring, S ing. 
Vertical sud birentef Bo- Baii 
ing Machines, Saw Mills, 


Saw Arbors, Scroll Saws, 
Gallwey, ec and Rip Saw Machines, Spoke 
an 


ood Turning thes, and various 
~ other kinds of Wood-working 
Machinery. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST8 SENT ON APPLICATION 


MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER, MASR. 
Warehouse, 107 Liberty Street, New York. 


Molding, Mortising, 
TENONING AND SHAPING 
MACHINES. 


Band Saws, Scroll Sawa 


PLANING & MATCHING 
MACHINES, ETC., 


6) For Railroad, Car & Agri- 
. Bo cultural Shops. Superior 
— to any in use. 


FAY & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


INVENTORS & PATENTEES. 


Inventors who intend to take out Patents for their new In- 
ventions should consult with the undersigned, wko have had 
twenty-seven years’ experience in all branches of the Patent 
business, such as the preparation of Drawings, Specifications, 
Caveats, Trade- Marks, Designs, etc. They “also attend to Re- 
ected Applications, Extensions, Interferences, Re-Issues, In- 
fringements, and will, when desired, act as experts in Cases 
litigated in Courts. They also attend to sesuring Patents in 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Prussia, Austria, Russia, and 
all other Foreign Countries. Business intrusted to us will be 
done with Confidence, Care, and Dispatch. 

Address 


BROWN & ALLEN, 
PATENT SOLICITORS, l 
i89 Broadway, New York. 
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For Description, 
Price-lists, etc., of 
the Best and Cheapest 


* 
CENTRIFUGAL POWER PUMP 
ever invented, with overwhelming testimony in ite favor, 
(19 pages of letters, over 500 references),send for new and illus- 
trated pamphlet (48 pages—free) to 
HEALD, SISCO & CO. 
Baldwinaville, N. Y. 

The Heald and Sisco Pump lately received the First Pre- 
mium at the Louisiana State Fair, held at New Orleans, over 
au Centrifugal Pumps exhibited. 26 v 13 tf 


Patent Band- vate M achine 


Of the most approved kinds, of vari- 
ous sizes, to saw bevel as well as 
square, without inclining the table, 
2 FIRST & PRYIBIL, 461,463, and 465 

est Fortleth Street, corner of Tenth 
avenue, New York. Price $250, $275. 
$350, and $400. Three hundred ma- 
chines of our own make in operation. 
Send for circular. Manufacture, also, 
an improved saw-filing pp 


A . price $30. Have also on hand a large 
vec A stock of the best FRENCH BAND-SAW 
em. A BLADES. 


to 26 Vol. 14° 
"AMERIG 


AN ARTISAN.” 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THIS JOURNAL, each forming a 
valuable book of reference.are now forsale. 


VoL. I., OLD SERIES’’—May ,1864,to May, 1865—$3 50 
“VoL. I., Nzw SERIES"—May to Nov., 1865—$10. 
vol. II. NBWSERIES'’—Nov.,1865, to May, 1866—g2 25, 
vol. III. New SERIES"—Mayto Nov.,1866—$2 25. 
VoL.IV..'"NawSERIES"—NOov..1866,to June,1867—$2 75. 
VoL. V., NEW SEzRIES"—July to Dec.,1867— $2 25. 
VoL. VI.,"NawSEgIEs"—Jan.to June,1868—$2 25. 
VoL. VII., NEwSERIE8’’—July to Dec., 186-1228. 
VoL.VIII.,** New SgRIK8''—Jan.to June,1869—$2 25. 
VoL.IX.,"NxewSzRIES''—Julyto Dec.,1869—$2 . 
VOL.X.,'NawSznRIES'—Jan.to June,1870—$2 25, 
VoL. XI.,“ New SgRIES"—July to Dec.,1870—$2 25, 
VoL. XII., New 8zRIES'"—Jan.to June, 1871— $2 25. 
VoL. XIII., New SgRIES"—July to Dec., 1871— 82 25. 


Covers for the AMERICAN ARTISAN," $1; sent by mall, $1 12. 
Address— 


BROWN £& ALLEN, 
Panlishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN," 


189 Broadway, New York. 
ORTABLE STEAM ENGINES—COMBINING 


the maximum of efficiency, durability, and economy with 
the minimum of weight and price. They are widely and favora- 
bly known, more than 1000 being in use. All warranted satisfac- 
tory or no sale. Meu pM circulars sent on application. Ad. 
areas J. C. HOADLEY & CO.. Lawrence, Mass. 1-26 v 14 


PERRACUTE MACHINE. WORKS, BRIDGE. 


TON, N. J. PmnzssES, Dies, and all FRUIT Canner's 
TOOLS a specialty. . 14 18-25 


en — — — — 
ORKING MODELS AND EXPERIMENT. 


AL MACHINERY, metal or wood, made to order 
under the direct superintendence cf Mr. Arthur W. Brown. 
A special attention to light machinery and specialties. 
Riperwoorp Works, Bloomfield, N. J., near kidgewood Sta- 
tion, Morris & Essex R R. 21-7 Vol 15* 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


Illustrated Weekly Journal 


POPULAR AND PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 


Mechanics, Inventions, 
CHEMISTRY & MANUFACTURES. 


Every number contains 16 pages, embellished with engra- 
vings of Improved Machinery, New Inventions, Tools for the 
Workshop and Farm, and an almost endless variety of in for 
mation useful to Mechanics, Inventors, Manufacturers, and 
all others who take an interest in the wonderful discoveries 
of our time. 


TERMS.—-$2 a year; $1 for six months; Clubs of ten names, 
$15. Clubs of five names, $8. Specimen copies sent free. 

To every subscriber whose name is already on our lists, and 
who sends us a new name with our regular subscription price, 
we will mail, post-paid, as a premium, one volume ot Brown's 
“507 Mechanical Movements," for description of which see 
advertisement below. To any one not now a 8ubscriber, who 
$ends us his own name and that of one other, with the sub- 
scription money for both, we will send the same work as a 
premium. To the sender of a Club of ten names, at our regu- 
lar Club Rates, we will give as a premium two copies of the 
above work or an extra copy of the AMERICAN ARTISAN for 
one year,as he may elect. To the sender of a Club of five 
names at our regular Club Rates, we will give as a premium 
one copy of the“ Mechanical Movements” or an extra copy 
of the paper forsix months. Address 


BROWN & ALLEN, Publishers, 
189 Broadway, New York. 
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Baxter Steam Engine, 


COLT'S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUF'G 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


C., 


i 
| 


i 
Mi H 


0 Mh l| 


ENGINE READY FOR USE. 


THE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE is manufactured by Colt's Pa- 
tent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company of Harttord, Conn., 
whose reputation for exact mechanism is well known, and 
who full N their work. 

Every Boller is tested under Inspection of the Hartford Steam 
Boller Insurance Company, and by them guaranteed and in- 
sured. 

Wen theretore, feel justified in claiming that, in points of 
mechanical construction, safety and durability, the Baxter 
Engine has no equal, while in simplicity of construction, eco- 
nomy of space and fuel, it stands without a rival. 

SIZES FROM 2 TO 10 HORSE POWERS. 

Hundreds of them are now in use in Farms, Shops, Stores, 
etc., et:., and giving entire satisfaction. 

The Most Economical Engine in the World. 
Call and see them or send for Circular and Price-List to 


WILLIAM D. RUSSELL, 
Office of The Baxter Steam-engine Co., 
21 Vol 14 6m os 118 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


McNAB & HARLIN MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OP 


BRASS COCKS 


FOR STEAM, WATER, AND GAB. 


Wrought-Iron Pipe and Fittings. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-list furnished on application. 
20 v 143m os 56 John Street, New York. 


NIGHT? 


io vor 14 
— ly* os 


BEACH’S SCROLL SAWING 


Machine, illustrated on page 200, Vol. XIV., AMERICAN ARTI- 
8AN, gives from 89) to 1 5% inch strokes without Jar. has 
improved crossheads, adjustable bed, blower attachment, and 
is built almost entirely of iron. Satisfaction guaranteed. Can 
be seen in full operation at the office. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price-list. Address H. L. BEACH, 90 Fulton Street, 


New York City. 13 vi4lvos 
DAVIS’ PATENT 
RECORDING GAUGE. 


Adopted by the Board of U. 8. Supervising Steamboat Inspect- 
ora. Bim fe and Cheap. NEW YORK STEAM GAUGE COM. 
PANY, 46 Cortlandt Street, New York. 20 tf os 


COFIELD GRATE-BAR CO, 95 LIBERTY 
Street, New York, Manufacture and sell Corrugated 
Grate-Bars, Steel Brushes and Steel Scrapers for cleaning 
Boller Flues, Nutt's Patent Valve RefittingMachines, Nor- 
thrup's Machine for Repairing Valves, Gas and Water Cocks 
Send for circulars, descriptive and price lists. 
18 to 4 Vol. XV. 0.8." 


THE MASSEY ROTARY STEAM ENGINE. 


Marine, Locomotive, Hoisting, and Stationary. With Vari- 
able or Adjustable Cut-off and Governor. Patented in the 
United States and Europe. The Cheapest, Lightest, most Com- 
pact, and Simple Engine ever invented. Propeller, Hoisting, 
and Stationary Engines, with and without Reversible Motion, 
now building. All sizes and for all purposes built at short 
notice. Send for Illustrated Circular and Price-List. 

MASSEY R. E. CO., 56 N pls f New York, 
Or, WM. MASSEY, Supt., 5328 N. Main Hes Bt bonis: 
€ v o8 


gy SAFETY HOISTING 
O IS Machinery. Fumps, Engines, 


OTIS BROTHERS & OO., 


348 Breadwav. New York. 
24 v136mos 
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W IN USE. 


FIRST PREMIUM (MEDAL) 


AWARDED IN 1870, AND INDORSED BY CERTIFICATE 


FROM THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE IN 1871, AS 


(The Best Article in the Market." 


The Asbestos Roofing is a substantial and reliable material, which can be safely used in place of Tin, Slate, etc., on 
steep or flat roofs, In all climates, and can be easily and cheaply transported and applied. 

Also, Manufacturer of ASBESTOS ROOF COATING, Roofing and Sheathing Felts, Building Paper. 
Silica, and Parnfline Paints, Asbestos Boiler Felting, Boiler Scale Preventive, Acid, Water, and Fire- 


proof Compositions, etc., and dealer in Asbestos, Asphaltum, and general Roofing Materials. 


Descriptive Pamphlets, Price- Lists, Terms to Dealers, etc., 
22-25 os 


SAMUEL 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. FISHER, 
Cincinnati. 


SAMUEL S. FISHER, 
SAMUEL A. DUNCAN, 
New York. 


FISHER & DUNCAN, 
COUNSELORS AT LAW 


In Patent Cases, including Interference and Extension Cases 
in the U. S. Patent Ottice. 
OFFICES: 


8 West Third Street, Cincinnati. 
239 Broadway, New York. 


sean marx. THE UNION STONE CO., 


Patentees and Manufacturers of 


Emery Wheels, Oil Stones, and 
Emery Blooks, 


To Order, in size and form to suit various mechanical uses. 
Grinders, Saw Gummers, Diamond Tools, and 


WOOD'S PATENT KNIFE-GRINDER 


for Planing, Paper-Cutting, Tobacco, Leather-Splitting, and 
other Long Knives. 


NO. 29 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch Offices : 98 Liberty Street, New York; 592 Commerce 
Street, Philadelphia. Send for Circular. 24 v 14 tf 


THE BECKWITH .SEWING-MACHINE, $10, 
S3 


Is a faithful and most trust. 
worthy servant for every 
household. It performs its 
task freely and satisfactoril 

on ali qualities of goods, an 

with kind treatment will 
serve you for 20 years. It 
costs you nothing for its 
board and washing, and only 
asks for a drop of oil a day. 
Messrs. Orange Judd & Co. 
bought 1,000 of them for their 
friends aiter testing it for 
months. Trust their judg- 
ment, and buy one for your 
family, with all] its equip- 
ments for $10,to be seen before you pay the Express Company. 
If you do not order at once, send a cent aur for 18 pages 
of testimonials, etc., to the BECKWITH SEWING-MACHINE 
CO., 2 West Broadway, New York. 


WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY, 


such as 
Woodworth Planers, 
Tongulng and Grooving Machines, 
Power Mortising, Tenoning, Packing Box 
and Wood-working Machines generally. 
Nos. 34 and 26 CRNTRAL TREET (COB. OF UNION). 
9 vi4tfos WORCESTER, MASS. 


Safety Store Elevators 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS IF ROPE, 
BELT, & ENGINE BREAK. 


No nice adjustment requirin 
one-third less than others ng to be safe. Address 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 
Manufacturers oi 

Boilers, 

414 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 


Hoisting Machinery tor every conceivable use. 
10 v 14 3m os 


22 v 14 13t os 


Etc., 


H. W. JOHNS, 78 William Street, New York. 


constant attention. Price | 


Send for Samples 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


LEATHER BELTING 


Manufactured by. CHARLES A. SCHIEREN, No. 90 Gold St., N. Y. 
22 v14 3m os 


PUMPs, 
Double Acting. 
Bucket Plungers are 
the best. Send for Cir- 
cular. Valley Machine 
Co. Easthampton, Mass 


14—1y os 


CHAS. T. LITCHFIELD, 


CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 


18 William Street, New York. 


Specifications, Drawings. and Estimates on all kinds of En- 
gineering work done promptly on reasonable terms. 
25 v 14-11 v 15 os 


SELF-OILERS. 


The best and cheapest Glass and Brass Self-Oflers. 
Will lubricate machinery uniform in all seasons. 
Can be regulated to drop from 1 to 100 drops per 
hour. Guaranteed to save from 75 to 90 per cent. ol 
oil. Local Agents wanted. 

HOLLAND d CODY. 8 Gold Street, New York. 
Send for Pamphlet. 

Illustrated in No. 10, Coal and Iron Record. 23-26 cs 


TOVER MACHINE COMPANY, H. D. 


Stover, President. Manufacturers of Machinists’ Tools, 
H. D. 8tover's Wood-working Machinery, etc. 115 Liberty 
Street, New York. Special attention is called to the Stover 
Combination Wood-Planing Machine. We challenge the 


world to produce its superior. We also deal in Railroad and 
Machinist's Findings. 25 v 14-11 v 15 os 
BALL & CO, WORCESTEK, MASS. 


e Manufacturers of Woodworth's, Daniel’s, and Dimen- 

. lon Planers; Molding, Matching, Tenoning. Mortising, Shap- 
ing, end Boring Machines; Scroll Saws, Reda Hand Bor- 
ing, ood Turning Lathes, and a variety of other Machines for 
orking Wood. Also, the best Patent Door, Hub, and Rail 
Car Mortising Machines in the world. Send for our Illus- 
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J. B. DUFF'S 


PATENT GOVERNOR 


For Marine and Land Engines. 


These Books in, 


The most Powerful as well as the most Sensitive Governor 
DON I operation, and perfectly adapted to the nse for which 
8 intended. 


Power developed from 1 to 500 pounds, in proportion to 
speed. 


Apply or send for Circular to 


J. B. DUFF, 
i4 James Slip, New York, 


Where the Governor can be seen ino 
Tilustrated and described in No. 
ARTISAN. 


ration. 
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ernors when we say that they combine sensitive- 
ness and power to a degree which, so faras we are 
aware, has not hitherto been attained. They are 
extremely compact and simple, and can be used to 
great advantage for marine 


Duff’s Governor for Marine and Land Engines the governor we herewith illustrate, a sensitive 

and Water-gates. yet powerful instrument recently patented by Mr. 

IT is unnecessary to say anything as to the im-| James B. Duff, of Patchogue, N. Y., an advertise- 

portance of governors for land engines. As to! ment of which will be found on our outside page. 

marine governors, the prac- | 

tice of American engineers or land engines, or for 
justifies some remarks. gates of water-wheels. 


| Why itis that with so many I f We E m With the rotary pum 
ape : (PITE i 19 uu oe 


facts proving their value, and governor-piston is com. 
and with all theory in favor bined a concave disk, which 
of their use, so few gover- is firmly secured in the 
nors are placed on our steam- governor cylinder, and 
ers, is difficult to explain. serves to concentrate the 
In English practice their use fluid and change its direction as it passes through 
is well-nigh universal. Our AE Na : between the outer edge of the disk and the cylinder 
own belief is that many an NZ 77 E m rm " i an’ , by the action of the pump, thus producing pressure 
ill-fated vessel has gone to | m LA MB SS of the fluid on the governo-rpiston. 
the bottom for want of a Fig. 1 of the accompanying engravings is a ver- 
reliable regulator for her tical section of this governor; Fig. 2, à horizontal 
engines. section, through the line, v, x; Fig. 3 is a section 
In rough weather, when in the horizontal plane, y, y ; and Fig. 4 is a de- 
the screw is half of the time tached sectional plan view of the lever and its 
out of water, an enormous attachments. 
waste of steam takes place. A, Fig. 1, denotes the reservoir filled—prefera- 
At one moment the screw is bly—with water. Within this reservoir is a case, 
whirling almost without re- B, the lower part of which has the shape of an 
sistance ; the next, its blades inverted truncated cone. This portion of the case, 
strike the water with a B, incloses the wheel, C, of a rotary pump. The 
shock that causes the ves- upper part of the case is cylindrical, and is bored 
gel to tremble from stem to out smooth to receive the piston, D, the rod of 
stern. At the very time which rises to meet the weighted lever. 
when in her struggles with The piston-wheel of the pump is mounted on a 
the elements she needs her vertical shaft, E, and is propelled by the engine 
full power, she finds her through the horizontal shaft, F, and the bevel 
steam exhausted by spin- zu gears, d, b. The piston-wheel has thus imparted 
ning a screw out of water, SS ZEN il ES == == to it a rapid revolving motion, and being made in 
and falls a helpless prey to a N = the form of a double cone, with projecting wings, 
a power she is incompetent more or less in number according to size, it acts 
' to cope with. The Silver through centrifugal force to throw the water pow- 
governor is the one most. . Wilda N oeertully from its center towards the edge of the 
employed on English ves- DUFF’S MARINE COVERNOR. . double case, 
sels, and has been found Above this piston-wheel is secured the concave 
in practice a reliable instrument. Itscomplication, This invention consists in the arrangement of a | disk, G, which forms a bearing for the upper end 
and expense are the only reasons we have heard | centrifugal or rotary pump, receiving motion from | of the shaft, E. The diameter of this disk being 
assigned by American engineers for not adopting | a steam-engine, and working in a barrel or cylin- | somewhat less than that of the cylinder, B, an an- 
Fig. 2. der containing a piston which connects with the | nular opening, d, is left, through which the water 
throttle-valve in such a manner that, when the 
speed of the engine increases beyond the desired 
point, the pressure of the fluid brought to bear on 


the governor-piston by the action of the rotary 
pump closes the throttle-valve; and, when the 
speed of the engine decreases, this action is re- | passes into the space above the disk to act against 
it; but these seem insignificant when considered in| versed. — . the piston, D. The piston is packed so as to pre- 
relation to the great advanteges secured by their| We speak from knowledge gained from personal | vent leakage, yet to work with-very little friction. 
use. These objections do not, however, exist with | observation of the working of one of these gov-| However, whatever fluid passes by the piston es- 
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capes through ports in the upper part of the cy- 
linder, and is thus restored to the reservoir, A. 
H is the piston-rod connecting with the lever, I. 
J is the sliding weight. The end of the piston- 
rod is connected with the lever by a cap, f, hung 
in screws, g. 

Now, as to the power of this governor to control 
a throttle-valve, we can say that the one we in. 
spected, which has an eig.it-inch piston, when run 
at by no means excessive speed, raises a 140-lb. 
weight at the end of the lever, with a leverage of 
three to one in favor of the weight. The step of 
the piston-wheel supports only the weight of the 
wheel itself, and hence is subjected to very slight 
. Wear. The journals and boxes of the shaft, F, 
will wear somewhat, but are easily kept in order, 
as any mechanic will see for himself. There ap- 
pears, therefore, nothing which will be likely to 
get out of order, or any essential part that will 
fail in durability. 

We therefore are of the opinion that this gov- 
ernor is the best of its class that has yet appeared, 
and believe it will satisfy those who inspect its 
working of its entire adaptability to land or ma- 
rine engines. For the gates of water-wheels we 
think it peculiarly fitted, and would call the at- 
tention of hydraulic engineers to it, as worthy 
their attention for this purpose. Various sizes 
are made, from four-inch to twelve-inch piston 
diameter, the power upon the throttle-valve vary- 
ing from one to any required number of pounds, 
according to size and speed. 

aa eae ee 


Railroad Signals. 


PROBABLY half the accidents that happen on 
railroads are occasioned by the lack of proper sig- 
nals to show the distance between trains. That 
difficulty now seems to be overcome, judging 
from the description of a late invention just 
put in operation on the Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts Railroad at Fitchburg. This signal, 
which is the joint invention of F. 8. & W. A. 
Foster, of Fitchburg, is a circle made of colored 
glass, red, green, and white, upon which are 
figures plainly marked from one to fifteen, each 
figure denoting a minute. These figures are 
shown through an opening of six or eight 
inches in the outside covering of the glass, 
so that they can be readily seen by the en- 
gineer in the daytime, and at night the glaas is 
illuminated by a lantern placed inside. The sig- 
nal is operated by the train passing over the rail. 
As the engine passes the signal turns back to the 
starting point, from the figure showing the lapse 
of time between the two trains, and remains sta- 
tionary until the last car passes, when it com. 
mences to revolve, keeping time in precisely the 
same manner as a clock, the figures passing the 
opening in regular order up to fifteen, provided 
that time elapses before the arrival of the next 
train, when the same process is repeated. The in- 
vention certainly seems to be what is desired, and 
if it really fulfills all that is claimed for it, it will 
lessen the number of casualties on the, roads 
adopting it, and render a recurrence of accidents 
like the terrible one of a year ago simply impos- 


sible. 
— oe 


CURE FOR ConN8.—The Chemist and Druggist 
prescribes as follows:—Bathe the feet well in 
warm water, then with a sharp instrument pare oft 
as much of the corn as can be done without pain 
or causing it to bleed, and dress once a day, with 
the following salve :— 

R Black oxyd of copper, gr. xv, 


Lard, 92.88. M. 
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RADIATION AT 
: TURES.* 


BY CAPTAIN JOHN ERICSSON. 


BALFOUR STEWART states, in his Elementary 
Treatise on Heat,” that Newton was the first to 
enunciate his views on the cooling of bodies. He 
supposed that a heated body exposed to a certain 
cooling cause would lose at each instant a quanti- 
iy of heat proportionate to the excess of its tem- 
perature above that of the surrounding air." In 
order to prove the fallacy of Newton's supposi- 
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Sa 8 
tion, Prof. Stewart presents the following extract 
from the work of MM. Dulong and Petit :— 


Excess of Temperature 


of the Thermometer. Velocity of Cooling. 


eC °C 
240 10°69 
220 8-81 
200 740 
180 6:10 
160 4:89 
140 8 88 
120 8-02 
100 2-80 

80 1°74 


“We see at once from this table," says Prof. 


Stewart, that the law of Newton does not hold, 
for according to it the velocity of cooling for an 
excess of 200° should be precisely double of that 
for an excess of 100°; now we find that it is more 
than three times as much.” The author of the 


* Nature, June 6, 1872, 
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DIFFERENT TEMPERA-|"Elementary Treatise on Heat" thus assumes 


that the velocity of cooling established by Dulong 
and Petit represents the radiant energy or quanti- 
ty of heat transmitted by the radiator. Conse- 
quently the amount of energy at 200° is assumed 
to be 10°69-+-1:'74-—=6°14 times greater than at 80°; 
while, agreeably to Newton’s law, the increase of 
radiant energy should be proportional to the dif- 
ferential temperature, viz., 240-:-80—3 times that of 
the tabulated temperate of 80°. Modern research 
having established that radiant heat is energy 
amenable to the laws of dynamics, it may be de- 
monstrated that the deviation from the Newton- 
ian doctrine assumed by Dulong and Petit is 
groundless; but, before considering the theory, 
let us examine the practical result of recent elab- 
orate experiments conducted with an apparatus 
containing the spherical radiator adverted to in 
the preceding article on “Solar Temperature” 
(Vol. V. pp. 505-507). The accompanying illustra- 
tion (Fig. 1) represents a vertical section of the 
said apparatus, a being a spherical vessel 5 inches 
in diameter, suspended within an exterior casing, 
b, filled with water. A spherical radiator, c, 2°75 
inches in diameter, composed of very thin copper, 
charged with water and coated with lampblack, 
is sustained in the center of the sphere, a, by 
means of tubes applied above and below. The 
upper tube is large enough to admit the bulb of a 
thermometer, the lower one being only sufficiently 
large to accommodate a small axle, to which is 
attached a paddle-wheel, provided with curved 
paddles, arranged in such manner that the bulb of 
the thermometer may be inserted considerably be- 
yond the center of the sphere, as shown in the 
illustration. The external casing, b, is provided 
with nozzles, g and d, to which tubes are attached 
for circulating cold water through the an- 
nular space during experiments. The air is 
exhausted from the spherical inclosure through 
the tube, k, which passes across the annular 
Bpace. It will be evident that the centrifugal 
action of the paddles of the wheel applied 
within the radiating sphere will produce a 
continuous current from the center towards the 
circumference, the fluid successively passing 
over and coming in contact with the inside 
of the thin shell, then returning to the center to 
be again thrown off by the centrifugal action. 
The rotary motion of the water, kept up without 
intermission round the cylindrical bulb of the 
thermometer, will evidently render its indication 
prompt and reliable. It is hardly necessary to 
observe that the rapid presentation of fresh par- 
ticles of water promoted by the action of the 
paddles will effectually prevent the reduction of 
temperature to proceed faster at the circumfer- 
ence than at the center, the radiation at the sur- 
face, in virtue of the continuous interchange of 
particles, affecting almost simultaneously every 
molecule within the sphere. Consequently the 
total energy of radiation will be rendered availa- 
ble in reducing the temperature of the contents of 
the radiator, while the central thermometer will 
indicate at every instant the precise degree of tem- 
perature of the entire mass.* 

The mode of conducting the experiment will be . 
seen by the following statement :—A wooden cis- 
tern containing 16 gallons, charged with water 


* [t might be supposed that the motion of the water within 
the radiating sphere, produced by the action of the paddle- 
wheel, will occasion an elevation of temperature tendipg to 
render the indication of the central thermometer inaccur ate. 
The requisite speed of the wheel being turns per minute, ex- 
periments have been made to asce n if at that rate heat is 

roduced ; but no elevation of temperature has observed. 

e diameter of the wheel being 787 inches, the maximum 
speed of tbe particles of water prod y the 
scarcely 38 Inches per second, a velocity too small to generate 


| appreciable heat. 
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and crushed ice, is connected by flexible tubes to | should be 49 x 39°8+-31—62-90 seconds for an equal 
the nozzles, g and d, on opposite sides of the annu- thermometric interval at a differential temperature 
lar space, a pump being applied between the cis-| of 31°- Referring to the table, it will be found 
tern and the said nozzles, by means of which the that the rate thus computed agrees exactly with 
cold water is forced through the apparatus and | the increment of time inserted in the last column 


then returned to the cistern. 

In view of the great importance of the ques- 
tion at issue, the investigation has been con- 
ducted with the utmost care, four operators 
having invariably been employed during the 
experiments, the labor being thus divided :— 
First operator regulates the temperature of 
the water in the cistern by continual agitation 
and supply of crushed ice from time to time ; 
second operator works the pump at a uniform 
rate; third operator turns the paddle-wheel, 
and reads the thermometer under a magnify- 
ing glass, calling time for each degree at the 
instant when the top of the mercurial column 
is covered by half the thickness of the line on 
the scale. Lastly, the fourth operator, pro- 
vided with a Casella chronograph, records the 
time called. It will be seen presently that, 
notwithstanding this procedure, there is a 
slight discrepancy in the ratio of temperature 
and time, viz., the increment of time for each 
degree is not regular. Obviously the most 
practised eye cannot determine exactly at what 
moment the top of the falling column is half 
covered by the line on the thermometric scale. 
Again, a perfectly graduated thermometer 
cannot be obtained. But the discrepancy re- 
ferred to in reality only disfigures the record, 
since the computations are based on mean time. 
Referring to the accompanying table, it will be 
seen that the rate at which the spherical radi- 
ator cools has been recorded separately for each 
degree of differential temperature from 100° 
to 109, the inclosure being maintained at a con- 
Stant temperature of 33?. Regarding the con- 
struction of the table, it will suffice to state 
that the time entered in the fourth column is 
that shown by the chronograph. It will be 
evident on reflection that the increment of time 
for each successive degree of differential tempe- 
rature expresses very nearly the rate of cooling; 
but, the recorded times being irregular, from 
causes already pointed out, the true increment 
cannot be determined without ascertaining the 
mean time recorded by thechronograph. This 
mean time will be found in the fifth column, 
the true increment, viz., the number of seconds 
during which the temperature of the radiator 
falls one degree, being entered in the iast 
column. 

Let us now examine the accompanying dia- 
gram, Fig. 2, in which the ordinates of the 
curve, a b, represent the observed time for each 
degree of differential temperature, while the 
-ordinates of the curve, a c, represent the cor- 
rected time. The diagram having been con- 
structed with the utmost exactness, in accord- 
ance with the temperature and time in the 
table, mere inspection will show that the 
observed and corrected times have produced 
curves nearly identical. Agreeably to Newton's 


law,the rate of cooling is proportional to the ex- 
cess of temperature of a body above that of a sur- 
rounding medium. Hence, the increment of time 
for each degree, in other words, the number of 
seconds occupied in reducing the temperature of 
the radiator 19 (inserted in the last column of the 
table), should be proportional to the differential 


temperature inserted in the third column. 


opposite the differential temperature 319. 
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temperatures and rates of cooling contained in the 
table, the same exact agreement will be found to 
exist. Consequently, our table and diagram prove 
that the rate of cooling is proportional to the dif- 
ferential temperature, thus establishing the cor- 
rectness of the Newtonian law. Regarding the 


For | discrepancy indicated by the slight irregularity of 
instance, the rate of cooling at a differential tem- 


perature of 49° being 39:80 seconds for 1°, it | the difference of emissive power of the radiator at 


the curve, a b, the writer attributes the same to 


Applying a similar test to the other differential | 


different temperatures. It was stated in the pre- 
ceding article (Vol. V. pp. 505-507) that the radiant 
power of one square foot of cast-iron develops 
0:080 thermal unit per minute for each degree of 
differential temperature at 659, and 0:337 unit at 
9,000? ; hence that the emissive power is increased 


0:857 + 0:080 — 421 times for an increment of 
9,000 — 65 = 2,9359. Experiments conducted 
in the meantime show that the radiant power 
of one square foot of cast-iron maintained at a 
differential temperature of 1,8009 is 335 units 
per minute, hence that the emissive power at 
this stage of incandescence amounts to 335 + 
1,800 — 0:186 unit for each degree of differential 
temperature. Our investigations have thus 
proved that at 659 the emissive power is 0:080 
thermal unit, at 1,8009, 0:186 unit, and at 3,0009, 
0:337 for each degree of differential tempera- 
ture. We have accordingly established the 
fact that the emissive power increases nearly 
in the same ratio as the intensities, being fully 
quadrupled between the differential tempera- 
ture of 659 and 3,0009, Let us be careful not 
to confound this increase of emissive power 
with the increase of radiant energy resulting 
from mere augmentation of temperature. It 
is, no doubt, owing to the change of the mole- 
cular constitution of the body during heating 
that the dynamic energy developed at a differ- 
ential temperature of 3,000? is 4°21 times great- 
er than it should be in accordance with the 
Newtonian law—a trifling increase, however, 
compared with that resulting from adopting 
the computations of Dulong and Petit, whose 
formula shows that for the stated range of 
temperature the ratio of radiant energy will 
be increased more than 4, 000 times. It would 
be premature to attempt to explain the cause 
of the change of the radiant properties of 
metals at different temperatures disclosed by 
our experiments, until further investigations 
shall have established the exact relation be- 
tween the actual and theoretical energy devel- 
oped. Considering the difference of molecular 
motion within metallic bodies at white heat, 
in a state of fusion, and at the freezing point 
of water, we need not be surprised at the vari- 
ation of emissive power observed during our 
experimental investigation. Nor are we justi- 
fied, in view of this variation of emissive 
power, in questioning the correctness of Sir 
Isaac Newton's assumption that heated bodies 
of definito radiant properties develop mechani- 
cal energies proportional to their excess of 
temperature over the surrounding media. 
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ahr. Fahr. ! Fahr. | Seconds. | Seconds. Seconds. 
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133 33 | 100 19:5 19:50 19:50 
132 33 99 39 39°19 19-69 
131 33 98 58 59-08 19°89 
130 33 97 77 79°18 20°10 
129 33 96 97 99-49 20:31 
128 33 95 117 120-01 20°52 
127 33 94 138 140°75 20°74 
126 33 93 158 161°71 20-96 
125 33 92 179 182-90 21:19 
124 33 91 200 204:32 21:42 
123 33 90 222 225:98 21:66 
122 33 89 244 247-89 21:91 
121 33 88 266 270°04 22°16 
120 33 87 288 292-45 22°41 
119 33 86 311 315:12 92-67 
118 33 85 333 338°06 22°94 
117 33 84 356 361:97 23:21 
116 33 83 379 324776 23°49 
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115 | 33 | & 402 403:54 23-78 
114 | 33 81 425 432-61 24:07 
113 33 | 80 448 456-93 24:37 
112 | 33 | 79 471 481-66 24-68 
111 | 33 | 78 495 506-66 25-00 
110 | 33 7 520 531-99 25°33 
109 | 33 ; 76 545 557°65 95:66 
103 33 | 75 571 583-65 26-00 
107 33 | 74 597 610-00 96-35 
106 33 | 73 624 636-71 26-71 
105 | 33 | 72 651 663-79 97-08 
104 | 33 | 71 679 691-25 27°46 
10 | 33 | 70 708 719-10 97.35 
102 | 33 | 69 737 741:36 94-26 
1001 | 33 | 68 766 776-03 22-67 
100 | 33 | 67 796 805-13 29-10 
99 | 33 | 66 827 834-67 20-54 
98 | 33 | 65 853 864-67 30-00 
97 | 33 | 64 889 895 ·˙14 30°47 
96 | 33 | 63 920 926-09 30-95 
95 | 33 | 62 953 957-54 31:45 
94 | 33 | 61'| 935 989-51 31:97 
93 | 33 | 60 | 1017 | 102201 32:50 
92 33 | 59 1050 | 1055-66 33-05 
91 33 | 58 1084 | 1022-68 33-62 
90 | 33 | 57 1118 | 1122-89 34:21 
89 | 33 | 56 1152 | 115771 34:22 
83 | 33 | 55 | 1188 | 1193-16 35:45 
87 33 | 54 1220 | 1229-27 36-11 
&6 | 33 | 53 1257 | 1266-06 36-79 
8 | 33 52 1294 ! 1303-56 37°50 
& | 33 51 1331 | 134179 32-23 
83 | 33 50 | 1371 | 1350-79 39-00 
82 | 33 | 49 1408 | 1420-59 39-20 
gl 33 | 48 1448 | 1461-22 40°63 
£0 | 33 | 47 1489 | 1502-71 41-49 
79 | 33 | 46 1530 | 1545-10 42-39 
78 | 33 | 45 1572 | 1588-43 43:33 
77 | 33 | 44 1615 | 1632:75 44:32 
76 | 33 | 43 | 1659 | 167810 45:35 
75 | 33 | 42 | 1704 | 1724:53 46:43 
74 33 | 41 1751 | 1772-09 47:56 
73 | 33 | 40 1202 | 1820:84 48°75 
79 | 33 | 39 1852 187084 50-00 
71 | 33 | 33 1904 | 1922-16 51:32 
70 | 33 37 1958 | 1974:36 52-70 
69 | 33 | 36 | 2015 | 2029-02 54:16 
63 | 33 | 35 | 2070 | 903473 5571 
67 | 33 | 34 | 2128 | 2142-08 57:35 
66 | 33 | 33 | 2183 | 220117 59-09 
65 33 | 32 | 2250 | 926211 60-94 
64 33 | 31 9313 | 2325-01 62-90 
63 | 33 | 30 | 9379 | 9390-01 65:00 
62 | 33 | 99 | 2448 | 2457-25 67-94 
61 33 | 98 | 2520 | 952689 69-64 
60 | 33 | 97 2595 2509-11 72-22 
59 | 33 | 96 | 2674 | 2674-11 75:00 
58 | 33 | 95 | 9754 | 275211 78-00 
57 33 | 24 2239 | 2833-36 81-25 
56 | 33 | 23 | 2929 | 2918-14 847 
55 | 33 | 22 | 3025 | 3006-78 83-64 
54 | 33 | 91 3196 | 3099-64 92-86 
53 | 33 | 90 3232 | 319714 97:50 
59 | 33 19 | 3343 | 3299-77 | 10263 
51 33 18 | 3459 | 340330 | 108-33 
50 | 33 | 17 3581 | 352280 | 114-70 
49 | 33 | 16 | 3715 | 3644-67 | 121-27 
48 | 33 15 | 3859 | 3774:67 | 130-00 
47 | 33 | 14 | 4015 | 391395 | 13923 
40 | 33 13 | 4185 | 4063-95 | 150-00 
45 | 33 19 | 4370 | 4226-45 | 169:50 
44 | 33 11 4571 | 4398-73 | 17738 
43 | 33 4792 | 4593773 | 195-00 


[The engraver has indicated, in Fig. 2, a con- 
tinuous space between the curves a b and a c, 
whereas the space should cease at one portion, the 
curves intersecting each other between the ordin- 
ates 25 and 30. The mistake, however, is so trifling 
that it can scarcely be observed with the naked 
eye. It is to be found, on looking at the table, 
that the observed times are shorter than the cal- 
culated times at the high temperatures, while the 
observed times are longer than the calculated times 
at low temperature; hence the curves must inter- 
sect each other.— Ep.] 


Science in Agriculture. 

THE proceedings of the recent Agricultural 
Congress held in St. Louis demonstrate that there 
has been but little substantial improvement in 
farming, in spite of model plows and patent reap- 
ers, in the last score of years. One of the most 
interesting discussions was on the neglected 
science of entomology, in which it was estimated 
that American farmers lost about $300,000,000 every 
year by the ravages of insects. It was shown that 
& little practical knowledge of the history and hab- 
its of insects would enable farmers to guard 
agninst those plagues. The rotation of crops, the 
use of fertilizers, and the advantages of a fuller 
knowledge of the character and quality of the 
soil, were also fully and ably discussed. 

The great feature of the Convention, however, 
and the one destined to produce the largest practi- 
cal results, was an address by Lieut. M. F. Maury, 
on the means that should be adopted for predict- 
ing the seasons. All countries and all classes 
should co-operate in a general and systematic 
course of observations on sea and land so as to 
foretell the seasons, and to enable farmers to pre- 
pare their crops accordingly. It was urged that 
every ship that sails the ocean, no matter under 
what flag, should make observations respecting 
the changes in the air, wind, etc., at stated hours 
every day ; a similar system of observation should 
be adopted on land, and the whole forwarded to 
some central point for scientific collation and 
record. By adopting a policy of this kind, it would 
be possible in a few years to perfect the science of 
meteorology, so as to furnish, by means of the tel- 
egraph, farmers in all countries with a forecast of 
the weather and seasons. Information thus gained 
and distributed would enable farmers to adapt 
their crops to the peculiarities of the coming sca- 
sons, and, by preventing waste of labor and mate- 
rial, would be of incalculable benefit to humanity. 


Duties of an Apothecary in the Olden Time. 

Dn. D. CAMPBELL BLACK, in an address on the 
relations of prescriber to dispenser, before the 
Glasgow Chemists' Association, quoted from an 
old work the following quaint rules for an upothe- 
cary's life and conduct :— 

1. Must fyrst serve God, forsee the end, be clen- 
ly, pity the end. 

2. Must not be suborned for money to hurt man- 
kynde. 

3. His place of dwelling and shop to be clenly, 
to please the sences withal. 

4. His garden must be at hand, with plenty of 
herbes, seedes, and rootes. 

5. To sow, set, plant, gather, preserve, and keep 
them in due tyme. 

6. To read Dioscorides to know ye nature of 
plantes and herbes. 

7. To invent medicines, to choose by colour, 
taste, odoar, figure, etc. 

8. To have his mortars, stilles, poltes, filters, 
glasses, boxes; clene and sweette. 

9. To have charcole at hand to make decoctions, 
syrups, etc. 

10. To keep his cleane ware close and cast away 
the baggage. 

11. To have two places in his shop, one most 
cleane for the physic, and a barer place for the 
chirurgeric stuff. 

12. That he neither increase or diminish the 
physician's file (i. e., prescription), and keep it for 
his own discharge. 

13. That he neither buy nor sell rotten drugges. 

14. That he peruse often his waares that they 
corrupt not. 


15. That he put not in quid pro quo (i. e., use one 
ingredient in place of another when dispensing & 
physician’s prescription) without advysement. 

16. That he may open well a vein for to help 
pleurisy. 

17. That he meddle not in his vocation. 

18. That he delight to reade Nicolaus Myrepsus, 
Valerius Cordus, etc. 

19. That he do remember his office is only to be 
pliysician's cooke. 

20. That he use true weight and measure. 

21. To remember his end and the judgement of 
God ; and thus do I commend him to God,if he be 
not covetous and crafty, setting his own lucre be- 
fore other men's help, succour, comfort, etc. 

Detection of Vitriol in Vinegar. 

THE following process will, says the American 
Journal of Pharmacy, detect the 500th part of 
free sulphuric acid, and is accurate for all practi- 
cal purposes. An ounce of the vinegar to be ex- 
amined is reduced by evaporation on a water bath 
to about half a drachm, or the consistency of a 
thin extract ; when quite cold, half a fluid ounce 
of strong alcohol is added, and thoroughly incor- 
porated ; the free sulphuric acid will be taken up 
by the alcohol, to the exclusion of any sulphates ; 
the alcoholic solution should stand for several 
hours, and then be filtered ; add to the filtrate one 
fluid ounce of pure distilled water, and evaporate 
the alcohol off by the application of a gentle heat ; 
the remaining liquid is then left for several hours, 
and again filtered; to the filtrate, previously acid- 
ulated with a few drops of pure hydrochloric 
acid,& solution of cbloride of barium is added, 
which, if sulphuric acid be present, will yield & 
white precipitate. 


RENDERING WooD INCOMBUSTIBLE.—A very 
excellent way to render wood incombustible is to 
soak it in a strong solution of alum and the sul 
phate of copper. About one pound of alum and 
one of sulphate of copper should be sufficient for 
one hundred gallons of water. These substances 
are dissolved in a small quantity of hot water, then 
mixed with the water in the vessel in which the 
wood is to be steeped. The timber to be rendered 
fireproof can be kept under the liquor by stones or 
any other mode of sinking it. All that is required 
is a water-tight vessel of sufficient dimensions to 
hold enough of the liquor to cover the timber, 
which should be allowed to steep for about four or 
five days. After this, it is taken out and suffered 
to dry thoroughly before being used. A plan of 
rendering the wood partially fireproof would be to 
whitewash it two or three times. You will proba- 
bly require a glue to hold against fire; here is the 
recipe :— Mix a handful of quicklime in four 
ounces of linseed oil, boil them to a good thick- 
ness; then spread it on tin plates in the shade, and 
it will become exceedingly hard, but may be easily 
dissolved over the fire, and used as ordinary glue.” 

— — 

TRUSTY, industrious men, in all avocations, are 
in demand at all times. Bear this in mind, young 
men. Also, while you are at it, bear in mind that 
business men look with serious distrust upon per- 
sons whose habits are bad, and who spend much 
of their time in idleness. When sach a young 
man, or old one either, for that matter, seeks em- 
ployment, he will find himself known, and in 
many cases plainly told why he is not given work, 
Business men arc obliged to keep themselves post- 
ed in regard to the characters of persons in their 
employ. Young men, learn the importance of 
commencing life correctly. 
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The Charcoal Respirator. 

STENHOUSE'8 charcoal respirators, invented in 
1854, are now coming into use in manufactories 
and laboratories. They have been found pecu- 
liarly efficacious in protecting workmen from 
mercurial and other noxious metallic fumes, and 
have been largely employed for that purpose by 
the Borneo Company in their quicksilver works 
at Sarawak. They have also been found very 
useful in absorbing the fumes of chloride of sul- 
phur, so largely used in vulcanizing india-rubber, 
and in stopping hydrochloric acid and sulphurous 
acid gases, and also the vapors of bromine and 
iodine, 

They do not effectually stop chlorine, but the 
inventor states that they may be made to do so in 
the following simple manner :—The respirator is 
suspended for ten or fifteen minutes over some 
strong solution of ammonia in a large beaker; in 
this way the charcoal absorbs a very large amount 
of ammoniacal gas. It is then taken out and ex- 
posed to the air for a short time until the excess 
of ammonia has been removed, when it will be 
found that the wearer can remain for a consider- 
able time in an atmosphere containing chlorine 
without suffering any inconvenience. 


— — — — 


The Inventor of Puddled Steel. 


ANTON LonAdk, the inventor of puddled or 
wrought steel, died on April 21, at Unna, in 
Westphalia. Being the son of a poor peasant, he 
was sent to an elementary school, and when 
twelve years of age he entered the service of & 
richer peasant as sow-herd, and passed through all 
the stages of an agricultural laborer. When 
twenty-one years old, he went to work at a factory, 
and developed there such skill and capacity that 
he was sent for two years to the factory school at 
Hagen, where Director Grothe improved him so 
much that he could be sent with advantage to the 
Polytechnic School of Berlin, where he studied for 
three years, and supported himself partly by a 
small burse which was granted him, partly by 
working as a chemist in a factory. In 1848 he 
began his trials at the Haspe Iron-wotks, near 
Hagan, in Westphalia, and after some time he suc- 
ceeded in producing steel of good and uniform 
quality by the ordinary puddling process. His in- 
vention was patented, 1850, in England by Ewald 
Riepe, and introduced at Low Moor ; but owing to 
the quality of the pig-iron, its use was very lim- 
ited in England, antil, in 1858, Mr. William Clay 
introduced the process on a large scale at the 
Mersey Steel and Iron Works, Liverpool. In Ger- 
many about 100,000 tuns of puddled steel are made 
every year, and it forms the principal material for 
Krupp’s celebrated cast steel. 


Ce — — 


The Beer Business. Extract of Hops. 


TRE consumption of malt liquors is constantly 
increasing in this country. Mr. Henry Clausen, in 
the opening address before the Brewers' Congress 
now in session in New Tork, stated tliat in the 
United States there are more than three thousand 
breweries, giving employment to thousands of 
people and representing 5100, 000, 000 of capital. 
These breweries consume 23, 000, 000 bushels of 
barley and 18,000,000 pounds of hops, which re- 
quire for their cultivation over a million acres of 
land, thus becoming an important item in our 
agricultural interests, The direct and indirect 
revenue paid into the Treasury through the manu- 
facture and sale of malt liquors has steadily and 
rapidly increased ; in 1863 it was $1,500,000, in 
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1870 it was $6,600,000, and last year it had reached 
the enormous sum of $7,800,000. 

These facts and figures remind us to state that 
within a recent period Prof. Charles A. Seeley, a 
well-known chemist of this city, has patented a 
method of manufacturing the extract of hops, by 
the use of which the hop is greatly economized. 
Several experimental brewings have been made 
in this city, which have demonstrated that the use 
of the extract gives a gain of from ten to fifteen 
per cent. over that obtained by the use of the 
crude hop. Here is an improvement that promises 
to open a new and extensive business. 


PRINCIPLES OF FLIGHT.—The result of the ex- 
periments with apparatus for obtaining the data 
of the fundamental principles of aeronautics 
were reported at the recent meeting of the 
Aeronautical Society in London. The experiments 
were carried out at Messrs. Penn's Engineering 
Works by the Experimental Committee appointed 
by the Council of the Aeronautical Society of Great 
Britain to determine the relation between the 
velocity of the atmosphere and its pressure upon 
plane surfaces of varying dimensions and degrees 
of inclination. The instrument and experiments 
were made by Mr. Wenham and Mr. Browning. 
Mr. Wenham, in the absence of the latter, explain- 
ed the nature of the instrument used. The experi- 
ments were considered to establish a law that the 
lifting force of inclined planes, carried horizontally 
through air, was increased in the direct ratio that 
the sine bears to the length of the plane, or the 
height of the incline to the base. Thus, if instead 
of stating the angles in degrees, they said “ one in 
ten," or * one in three or four," as the case might 
be, this would at once express the proportion in 
which the lifting force exceeded the resistance. 
The average of all the results was very near to 
thie, making a little allowance for the surface fric- 
tion of the plane through the air. At 45° the two 
forces were equal; above that, the proportions were 
in inverse ratio, as the lifting force was less than 
the direct. It had been stated that the resistance 
of wedges or cones through the air was diminish- 
ed directly in the ratio that the height or diameter 
of the base bore to the length of the cone. The 
experiments did not confirm tbis, but showed the 
resistance to be less in proportion as the angle be- 
came more acute. The chairman, Mr. Brook, and 
a few others made some remarks, and a vote of 
thanks was given to the Messrs. Penn for the as- 
sistance they had rendered in making the experi- 
ments. Mr. Head read a paper “On Flight," the 
object of which it was to show that it was possible 
for man to fly through the air if a proper machine 
were made for that purpose. Mr. Head seems to 
have come to this conclusion from observations on 
the flight of birds. 


A New HyaRoMETER.—Those who have attend. 
ed chemical lectures will remember that marks 
made on paper with chloride of cobalt are almost 
invisible, but that on exposing the paper to warmth 
—as, for instance, holding it in front of a fire—the 
marks at once become visible. This change is 
owing to the varying color of this salt under varia- 
tions of moisture and temperature. This property 
of the cbloride of cobalt to change its color has 
also been applied to the preparation of such chemi- 
cal toys as fire-screens, in which portions of the 
views by which they are illustrated appear or 
disappear according as they are warmed or cooled. 
It is now proposed to employ it in the construc- 
tion of an hygrometer which shall, by its changes 
in color, indicates changes in the quantity of mois- 
ture in the air. 
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Hereditary Influences. 

IT is distinctly asserted by Prosper Lucas, and 
agreed to by others, that predisposition to any 
form of disease, or any malformation, may become 
an inheritance. Thus disease of the heart is he- 
reditary ; so are tubercles in the lungs; 80 also 
are diseases of the brain, of the liver, and of the 
kidney; so are diseases of the eye and of the ear. 
General maladies are equally inheritable, a8 gout 
and madness. Longevity on the one hand, and 
premature death on the other, go by descent. If 
we consider & class of peculiarities more recondito 
in their origin than these, we shall still find the 
law of inheritance to hold good. A morbid suscep- 
tibility to contagious disease, or to the poisonous 
effects of opium or of calomel, and an aversion to 
the taste of meat, are all to be found inherited. 
So is craving for drink, or for gambling, strong 
sexual passion, a proclivity to pauperism, to crimes 
of violence, and to crimes of fraud. 

There are certain marked types of character 
justly associated with marked typesof feature and 
temperament. We hold, axiomatically, that the 
latter are inherited (the case being too notorious 
and too consistent with the analogy afforded by 
brute animals to render argument necessary), and 
we therefore infer the same of the former. For 
instance, the face of the combatant is square, 
coarse, and heavily jawed. It differs from that of 
the ascetic, the voluptuary, the dreamer, and the 
charlatan. 

Still more strongly marked than these are the 
typical features and characters of different races of 
men. The Mongolians, Jews, Negroes, Gipsies, 
and American Indians severally propagate their 
kinds; and each kind differs in character and in- 
tellect, as well as in color and shape, and form a 
class of instances worthy of close investigation, in 
which peculiarities of character are invariably 
transmitted from the parents to the offspring.— 
Francis Galton. 


SOB: 


Many ladies are puzzled how to get rid of the 
detestable worms that will infest the earth in their 
flower-pots. The following recipe which we find 
in an exchange is recommended to destroy the 
pests :— Pat one ounce of ammonia to one gallon 
of warm water, and water the plants with it once 
a week; they will be free from these worms, and 
will make the plants grow, and be beautiful and 
green. To kill the little bugs that get on the 
oleander, take a piece of lime the size of a hen’s 
egg, and dissolve it in about two quarts of water, 
and wash the stock and branches of the tree ; they 
will disappear. 


HASCHISCH INSTEAD OF OPIUM.—Malzen states 
that the nations of the Turkish Empire and in the 
north of Africa are far more addicted to the use of 
the haschisch, cannabis indica, than to that of the 
opium. They have a similar effect, yet the former 
is decidedly preferred. They use either the dried 
leaves for smoking, or they drink the pressed juice, 
either in form of & prepared essence, or consume 
the latter in form of cakes soaked with that es- 
sence. The cannabis indica is a variety of our 
hemp, cannabis sativa. 


AN experiment is about to be tried in England, 
the result of which should be carefully watched 
here. The iron-clad Hotspur has been detailed to 
discharge a number of 500 pound shot against the 
revolving turrets of the iron-clad Glatton, in order 
to test the real strength of the revolving turrets, 
the advantages and disadvantages of the system, 
and other points which can only be settled by actu- 
al experiment. 
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DECISION OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 
PATENTS. 


JOHN M. CORNELL.—4Appeal. 


[ Appeal from the Primary Examiner ín the matter of the ap- 
plication of John M. Cornell for Letters- Patent for IMPROVE- 
MENT IN MACHINES FOR SHEARING THE ENDS OF IRON 
Brams.— Decided Pune 4, 1812.] 


PRACTICE UNDER RULE 44—WORDING OF CLAIMS—AMBIGUITY 
—BHOULD A PATENT COVER A MEANS OR AN ACT? 


A claim should be the means by which an operation is accom- 
plished or effect produced, and not to the act of accomplish- 
ing or producing. 

The fact that courts may or will construe liberally, and thus 
save loosely-drawn claims, does not justify this Office in 
allowing such. 

A function is not patentable. 

It is not a matter of indifference whether an applicant clearly 
ascertains the exact matter of novelty; the public has a 
right to know the exact limitations of a patentee’s monop- 
oly. 

By ambiguous descriptiors the public may be deceived and 
defrauded; therefore the Office demands clearness and ac- 
curacy. 


LEGGETT, Commissioner :— 


After describing his machine, the applicant adds 
his claim in the following 
language: 

“Preparing the end of the beam, 
as described, in a machine fitted 
with a web-cutter, n, and flange- 
cutters, A, A, made substantially as 
described, and combined and oper- 
ated with reference to each other to 
cut away the flanges and trim the 
end of the web, substantially as set 
forth." 


To this the examiner ob- 
jects on the ground that the 
claim is for an act and not for 
the means of accomplishing a 
result. 

I have no doubt but that, if 
allowed, the courts would, by 
liberal construction, save this 
claim. The reference to the 
mechanism would enable a 
court in its efforts to save a 
patent to so construe the claim 
as to make it embrace the 
means by which the ends of 
beams are prepared, although 
in terms the claim is for pre- 
paring the ends of beams. 

The fact that the courts will 
construe loosely-drawn and 
ambiguous claims so as to save a patent, if pos- 
sible, is no valid reason for allowing such claims, 
and is no justification of attorneys in pressing them 
upon the Office. 

The 26th Section of the Patent Law provides 
that, in case of a machine, “the applicant shall 
particularly point out and distinctly claim the 
part, improvement, or combination which he 
claims.“ The claim in question distinctly 
claims only a function, and that is not patentable. 
If the patentee were the only person interested, 
there would be some propriety in allowing his 
claim to pass without question as to its form. He 
might then have the largest liberty in using am- 
biguous and doubtful phraseology. But such is 
not the case. The public has a right to know the 
exact limitations of a patentee’s monopoly, and 
for that reason the law requires distinct, exact, 
and sharply defined claims. Ambiguous descrip- 
tions and loosely-drawn claims are often sought 
for the purpose of public deception, and, when 
obtained, have been unscrupulously used in swin- 
dling schemes. In this way the public has often 
been injured, and the whole patent system brought 
into disrepute. While the Office should exercise 
the largest liberality toward inventors as to sub- 

ect-matter, yet justice to meritorious inventors 
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and public policy alike demand great clearness 
and accuracy in specifications and claims, and 
upon this the Office must insist. 

The decision of the examiner is sustained. 


Mechanical Wood-carving. 

IN a recent number of Les Mondes," the Abbé 
Moigno gives an interesting account of an inven- 
tion by M. H. A. Lanteigne, of Rue de la Fauvette, 
at Tours, and Rue Thérése, Paris, which has for 
its object the cheap and effective adaptation of 
wooden surfaces to ornamentation, by & process 
which the inventor and patentee calls “ mechani- 
cal sculpture on wood," from the clearness, sharp- 
ness, and delicacy of the resulting work ; although 
in effect it partakes more of the character of em- 
bossing or raised surface printing. 

As regards the decorations obtained by sculpture 
on wood, it may be said that they have not shared 
in the general progress characteristic of the pres- 
ent epoch ; and this is mainly due to the great dif. 
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MECHANICAL WOOD CARVER. 


ficulty of effecting mechanically the necessary 
action of the tools for the production or reproduc- 
tion of designs of ornamentation, whether in relief 
or intaglio. The cost of work of this kind has 
therefore remained high, and substitutes have 
been sought in various plastic materials, inferior 
in solidity and other respects. The simple and in- 
genious invention of M. Lanteigne successfully 
supplies a great desideratum, substitutes reality 
for imitation, and operates mechanically, at trifling 
cost, sculptures in wood otherwise expensive. 

The results are obtained without charring or 
any preliminary treatment or preparation of the 
wood ; and the harder and drier the wood, the bet- 
ter is the effect. The work is done by the simple 
agency of pressure in the operation of rolling; 
the materia] being passed between a bed-plate and 
a matrix cylinder, on the surface of which the de- 
sired pattern or design has been cut. The annexed 
engraving represents one of the machines, and 
needs but little explanation. The only change effect- 
ed in the wood isan increase of solidity and density, 
while, even with manual power, the delicacy and 
relief of the sculpture obtained rival the products 
of the most skilled carver, excepting, as a matter 
of course, that undercutting is not possible. 

These machines are constructed on different 
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types at a cost varying from £25 to £100. Each of 
them requires necessarily a variable number of 
matrices of different patterns and prices, which 
may be estimated at 200 as ample for all ordinary 
requirements, and costing from £2 to £10 each. 
These, like the rolls of the iron manufacturer, can 
be continually varied in device and extended to 
any number. 

The process is capable of an infinitude of appli- 
cations in the whole range of details of ornament- 
al joinery, which it is needless to specify ; also, to 
the covering of books and albums, frames for 
pictures and photographs, cylindrical, circular, 
and arched objects, relief portraits, vignettes, imi- 
tative wicker-work for panels, etc., etc., etc. Ex- 
perience has shown that ornamental surfaces may 
thus be produced at the rate of 10 square feet per 
second, which is, of course, independent of the 
elaboration or simplicity of the pattern; and it 
will be evident therefrom that there cannot be 
any comparison of cost with hand-carving. 

Architects and authorities of 
taste and judgment in France 
have confidently pronounced 
this to be the richest indus- 
trial product that has been 
seen for ten years past. . 

The few specimens that 
have been forwarded to our 
offices are sufficient to give. 
practical evidence of the 
beauty of the work and the 
importance of the invention 
from an industrial point of 
view. 

— 2e — 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. — Since 
the invention of Grove’s bat- 
tery, that and Bunsen's modi- 
fication of it have been almoet 
exclugively used for the elec- 
tric light. Taese, as far as 
high electromotive force and 
smallness of resistance are 
concerned, are preferable to 
any other ; but there are great 
objections to the use of them 
in the necessity for discharg- 
ing them frequently, and in 
the emission of acid fumes, which cannot but be 
injurious to the person who discharges the battery, 
and which are very destructive to apparatus unless 
the battery be kept in a special chamber. The 
battery employed in Glasgow University, and 
which gives great promise of being really success- 
ful, is a modification of Daniell's battery. 

"— —— 

Facts ABOUT Tacks.—The length of tacks, as 
understood and given by the manufacturers, is by 
the “ounce,” which is printed on the label, and 
stenciled on the box or package in which the 
goods are placed for transportation. Three 
ounce ” (8 oz.) means that the package so labeled 
contains tacks three-eighths inch long, and that 
for every three ounces of tacks of that length 
there should be 1,000 tacks. Four ounce would 
be seven-sixteenths inch long; six ounce, eight- 
sixteenths; eight ounce, nine-sixteenths inch long, 
and for each full-weight package thus labeled 
there should be 1,000 tacks, and so on up to twen- 
ty-four ounce, which likewise is equivalent to one 
and a quarter inches long, and 1,000 tacks. 


À NEW green pigment, said to be brilliant, is 
composed of twenty parts of oxyd of zinc and one 
of sulphate of cobalt, mixed into & paste with 
water, and exposed to a red heat. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISAN TO BE 
ENLARGED. 

THE next number of the AMERICAN ARTISAN 
will appearin new dress and considerably enlarged. 
We do not, however, propose to rest with this im- 
provement. As soon as warranted by increased 
circulation, we shall take another step in advance. 
As all the improvements made in our paper bene- 
fit our readers, we trust they will feel like help- 
ing us along by their personal influence. By call. 
ing attention to the value of the paper and its re- 
markable cheapness, many may be induced to sub- 
scribe for it. An essential enlargement of a paper 
is attended with expense and labor little appre- 
ciated by those uninitiated into the mysteries of 
publishing, but we hazard this adventure in full 
confidence that we shall be sustained through the 
The first number of 


the paper as enlarged will, we think, be pro- 


co-operation of our friends. 


nounced a handsome one; but we have more and 
better in store. Forthe many kind notices from 
our professional brethren already bestowed, and 
for such notices as they may give the ARTISAN en- 


larged, we are and shall be deeply grateful. 


BACK VOLUMES OF THE AMERICAN 
ARTISAN. 

WE are prepared to supply bound volumes of 
the AMERICAN ARTISAN to order. The price per 
volume, with the exception of Vol. L, Old Series, 
and Vol. L, New Series, is $2 25. Most of the vol- 
umes can be supplied unbound if purchasers pre- 


fer; the price for each unbound volume being 
$: 00. The price of Vol. I., Old Series, is $3 50; 
the price of Vol. L, New Series, is $10 00. "These 
last being nearly exhausted, command a higher 
price than the others. The volumes of the en- 
larged form we are about to adopt will be distin- 


guished by the term “ Third Series.” 
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CANADIAN PATENTS FOR AMERICANS. 

IN our last issue, we stated that the amendment 
to the Canadian Patent Law, providing for the 
granting of patents to American and other non- 
residents on the same terms as to resident Canadi- 
ans, had passed, and would come into force on the 
first of September next. We are now able to state 
definitely the more important provisions of the 
amended law,so far as they affect American in- 
ventors. 

If the invention is already the subject of a pat- 
ent in the United States, the application for the 
Canadian patent must be filed within one year 
The in- 
vention must not have been in public use or on 


after the date of the American patent. 


sale for more than one year previous to the appli- 
cation in Canada. The patent may be obtained by 
the inventor or his assignee, but not by a mere 
importer or introducer. 

The Government fees are twenty dollars in gold 
or Canadian currency for five years; forty dollars 
for ten years; sixty dollars for fifteen years. The 
fees for the extension of a patent from five to ten 
years are twenty dollars; ten to fifteen years, 
twenty dollars; from five to fifteen years, forty 
dollars. The agency fees on the extension will be 
small. 

The agency charges of the “ American Artisan 
Patent Agency," including those of the Canadian 
agent, whom it is necessary to employ for the 
transaction of that portion of the business which 
must be done in Canada, will be fifty dollars, in 
United States currency, for an application the 
specification and drawings of which involve an 
ordinary amount of labor. When we receive 
orders at the same time for an American and a 
Canadian patent, we may be able to make some re- 
duction from these charges. A model or specimen 
must be furnished by the applicant. 

We desire to impress upon American inventors 
the advisability of intrusting the business of ap- 
plying for Canadian patents to none but such 
agents as are perfectly competent. The Canadian 
agents of the “ American Artisan Patent Agency " 
are gentlemen who have for years held the lead. 
ing position in their own country, and all persons 
who give us their Canadian business may rely 
upon its performance in the most thorough and 
expeditious manner. 


—————9 > o 


INDEX NUMBER. 


THE present being our index number, we have 
three pages less of ordinary reading matter than 
usun!, und, of course, a smaller variety in contents. 
zu title page and index are necessary only once 


in six months, and in the enlarged form our first 
number shall more than make amends for any lack 
of interest in this. Our inside pages, however, 
contain an able essay from the pen of Capt. John 
Ericsson, of great interest and value to scientific 
readers. Tbe engravings and description of Duff's 
marine gc vernor, on our first page, will attract the 
attention of engineers and mechanics, and we 
trust the general reader will find something to 
interest him elsewhere. 


PATENT OFFICE DECISION. 


A DECISION of the Commissioner of Patents, 
published on another page, contains some useful 
information as to the way in which patent claims 
should be made, and insists upon clearness and 
accuracy. We hope that the Patent Office will 
enforce the practice here laid down, that when a 
person gets a patent the public as well as he may 
know just what it secures to him. 


CHANCES IN aTHE "PATENT OFFICE.—A 
NEW LAW FIRM. 


GEN. SAMUEL A. DUNCAN, who, since the pas- 
sage of the law of 1870 creating the Assistant 
Commissionership of Patents, had filled that im- 
portant position, and who had for some time pre- 
vious performed duties corresponding with those 
of the Assistant Commissioner, has recently re- 
signed, for the purpose of forming a law partner- 
ship with Hon. S. S. Fisher, formerly Commission- 
er of Patents, and W. H. Fisher. The new firm is 
Fisher & Duncan, of New York and Cincinnati. 
Gen. Duncan is located in New York, W. H. Fish- 
er in Cincinnati, and Hon. S. S. Fisher in one city 
and the other as business may require. 

The vacancy created by Gen. Duncan's resigna- 
tion is filled by Mr. J. M. Thatcher, from the 
Board of Examiners-in-Chief, and Gen. Ellis Spear, 
for several years examiner of the civil engineer- 
ing class, has been promoted to the Board. 


eo — 


HEALTH OF NEW YORK. 


SEVERAL weeks since, we calied attention to the 
disgusting state of the streets in various parts of 
New York. Since that time nothing material has 
been done toward removing the filth, and what 
was then more offensive to sight than smell has in 
the hot sun become revolting to every sense. 

With this state of things the mortality rate is 
fearfully increasing. Pestilence is hospitably in- 
vited, doctors and undertakers thrive, while those 
whose means permit are hastening to desert the 
city for the purer air of the rural resorts. 

If the streets are to be purged of their pollution 
at all, the cleansing process should not be delayed 
another day, and, once begun, it should be prose- 
cuted with the utmost vigor. There are streets, 
and slums, and dens of infection too numerous to 
name, into which tuns of disinfectants might be 
dumped, even after all that hoes and shovels, 
brooms and carts, can collect is removed. 

There has been promise of better things in the 
removal of the former contractor and the substitu- 
tion of a man supposed to be more conscientious 
and efficient, who, with the co-operation of the 
police, would, it was hoped, soon render the city a 
more suitable dwelling-place for civilized humani- 
ty. But as yet little if anything has been done 
to show the advantage of the change, and it is 
feared nothing short of a pestilential visitation 
will arouse the public to an indignation that will 
compel the officials to do their duty. 
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THE BURDEN OF TAXATION. 

EVERY citizen owes a measure of support to the 
Government, the payment of which is his burden 
of taxation. In a recent article, we maintained 
that, under the present organization of society in 
which the “ civilized” way of supporting the gov- 
ernment is employed, and the attempt to propor- 
tion individual burdens to individual ability is as- 
sumed to be made, each person pays in proportion 
to what he consumes and wastes, and not accord- 
ing to what he produces. We maintained, also, 
that this is an inevitable result of the fixed prin- 
ciples of trade and commerce. Beforé we close 
the present article, we'shall endeavor to show that 
nothing could be more wise or more productive of 
good results to the commonwealth than this effect 
of general taxation. 

Before we do this, we will state that some— 
among whom is Mr. Henry Carey Baird, the well- 
known publisher of industrial books and a pro- 
fuse writer upon social questions—take issue with 
us in the above proposition, and hold that it is 
production alone that pays taxes, 

In one of Mr. Baird’s essays we find the follow- 
ing: —“ As all of the people of this country must 
ultimately live off or from the product of Amer. 
ican production, so must all taxes, national, State, 
and local, ultimately fall upon American pro- 
ducers, and upon them alone, unless we can make 
foreigners who seek our markets, and enjoy the 
advantages and profits thereof, pay a portion of 
these taxes." Let us briefly examine this state- 
ment. 

We admit that all the people of the United 
States must live off or from the productions of the 
United States; but itis precisely by the consump- 
tion and waste (waste is one form of consumption) 
of these products that they live. There are 
thousands of drones who produce nothing, but 
who consume much, and waste more. We may 
nominally tax the producers of the necessaries 
and luxuries the drones devour; but if we do, the 
producers will tax the drones indirectly through 
increase of the price they set upon their products, 
and thus draw from the consumers the tax which 
they hand over to the government. The producers 
are, therefore, intermediate tax-collectors. As 
every producer is perforce a consumer, he must, 
of course, pay tax ; but he pays it in proportion to 
what he withdraws from the general stock of 
wealth, and not according to what he adds to it. 
If Mr. Baird's proposition be true, idlers escape 
taxation, and a premium is offered to sloth. In- 
stead of encouraging industry, a tariff upon arti- 
cles of necessity and luxury must be a burden 
upon production, Mr. Baird knows that this is 
not the effect of a tariff. He knows that while a 
tariff entails some slight inconvenience to pro— 
ducers in carrying out the intent of the law, and 
in transferring the burden only nominally borne 
by them, it does not embarrass general industry. 
He would be the very last man to admit this, and 
yet it is the logical sequence of the proposition 
that “ production bears the burden of taxation.” 

And this leads us to consider the wisdom of 
making consumption and waste pay the taxes. 
Surely,if it were sought to promote individual 
economy and lessen the drains upon the general 
resources of & country, this could have no other 
than the desired effect. IIow was it when gold- 
cased watches were taxed? "The use of the cheap- 
er gilver watch was enforced upon many. "Those 
by whom silk had been commonly used before the 
present high tariff upon the importation of the 
latter adopted perforce a cheaper article of dress; 
and so we might go on to show by numerous ex- 
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amples that the proper method of taxation will 
always tend to habits of economy in the masses 
without embarrassing production. The more we 
produce, and the less we consume and waste, the 
richer we get. Is that not correct, Mr. Baird ? 


— — d 


Mr. Gladstone on Science and Religion. 


YESTERDAY a large and influential meeting was 
held at Willis's Rooms—the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in the chair—for the purpose of aiding a 
fund which has been set on foot to relieve King’s 
College from the heavy load of debt by which it 
has been oppressed from its very foundation. 

Mr. Gladstone, who was received with very 
warm applause, began by some general remarks. 
He then proposed the first resolution, as follows :— 

That King’s College, recognizing the great prin- 
ciple of religious education (while at the same time 
it provides against any infringement of religious 
liberty), deserves the confidence and supportof all 
who accept religion as the basis of true education. 

The right hon. gentleman, in the course of his 
remarks, observed: Probably few of the founders 
of this institution, when they chose for its basis 
the union of science with religion, little dreamed, 
in their boldest or in their most sanguine anticipa- 
tions, what a depth of meaning would be given to 
those words within the lifetime of many of those 
who were watching their work. The union of 
science with religion! Forty years ago that was 
the motto of King’s College; it is its motto still; 
and it will ever coutinue to be so. [Cheers.] But 
what have we seen? We have seen that which in 
many of its characteristics we must reckon as open 
war between those who profess to be allies and co- 
operators in the great work of human improve- 
ment. Even among ourselves we must not con- 
ceal the fact that of late years a fearful change 
has taken place. I do not mean to insinuate that 
knowledge and science have done harm to religion 
—they never have done it, and they never can. 
[Loud cheers. ] 

If harm has arisen, if conflict has taken place 
between the professors of science and the profess- 
ors of religion, the fault lies not in the thing that 
is professed, but in those who profess it. It lies 
in their want of a true appreciation of what they 
profess. It lies, not in the promulgation of science 
or of religion, but in the promulgation, as science 
or religion, of that which is not science or not reli- 
gion. [Cheers.] For my own part, I believe that 
the resources of science, of history, and of sound 
and just criticism, so far from tending to shake 
the foundation of belief, will not only afford new 
evidence in its support, but will sustain the au- 
thenticity and enhance our estimate of the value 
of its sacred records. [Cheers.] 

But we must not disguise from ourselves the 
present state of opinion on the subject; for there 
may be people who, in their distress, and even 
despair, about the alliance between science and re- 
ligion of which I have spoken, may be disposed in 
some evil moment to surrender the attempt at its 
realization. When I look abroad I cannot conceal 
from myself that, in the largest of Christian com- 
munions, events have lately taken place of por- 
tentous significance with regard to this question. 
Admitting the incapacity of my understanding to 
grasp the full purport of what has taken place 
with respect to the recent decree at Rome, I must 
own it appears to me much to resemble a procla- 
mation of perpetual war against the progress of 
the human mind. 

On the other hand, what do I see among our- 
selves? Loam not speaking of the uninstructed 
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classes of society ; but I see lying on the tables of 
drawing-rooms, in the best type and binding, 
works that speak of Christianity as an antiquated 
superstition, fit for no purpose but to comfort the 
least intelligent and the least instructed portion of 
mankind. I will not make allusion to &ny one in 
particular, because it would be invidious to do so; 
but in a work which I admit to be of great inter- 
est and ability, and which I have recently read,I 
find the writer discussing the manner in which 
there have arisen in great crises of human history 
individuals of. such exceptional gifts and powers 
as seem to have been set apart for the purpose of 
taking the lead. The writer says that their appa- 
rition is not uniform, but he admits that it is not 
uncommon ; and he says it is so remarkable that 
it would have been perfectly allowable to term it 
providential in prehistoric times. [A laugh] 
That is said without the smallest notion that he is 
giving utterance to anything of a startling char. 
acter. It is mentioned as a kind of commonplace. 
It would seem that in his view there was a time 
when mankind were so ignorant that they might, 
without forfeiting the title of rational creatures, 
believe in Providence; but that since that period 
another and greater power has arisen in the 
world, and that under the name of science it has 
gone to war with Providence, so that now we have 
the happiness of living in an age when Providence 
is no longer to be treated as other than an idle 
dream. [Cheers.] 

If there is any truth in the motto of the institu- 
tion whose cause we are advocating to-day, I 
would say that it is not science at all. Ii is a rash, 
precipitate, narrow, self-informed manner of deal- 
ing with these subjects; and this rash habit of 
drawing from narrow premises broad conclusions 
would confine us to one of two terrible alterna- 
tives—either to give up the investigation of na- 
ture, with all those rich materials for knowledge 
and enjoyment which are to be derived from it, or 
to give up all hope in the world that is unseen. 

I believe that a more terrible imposture never 
threatened the happiness of mankind—[loud 
cheers]—and that the way to encounter that im- 
posture is by the serious and practical mainte- 
nance of the truths by which it is to be detected 
and exploded. I believe that this is to be done 
not merely by verbal propositions, but by such 
practica] measures as the foundation of such insti- 
tutions as King’s College—institutions which, in 
the Jargest and soundest sense, aim at promoting 
the happiness of mankind. [Loud cheers.) — 
Watchman. 


VORACITY OF THE PICKEREL—T be rapid growth 
and extraordinary voracity of the pickerel are well 
shown by Dr. Sturtevant in the report of the Mas- 
sachusetts Inland Fisheries Commissioners. The 
doctor investigated their powers of eeting in the 
following manner:—He put two young pickerel, 
five inches long, in a trough with a great quantity 
of little minnows about one inch in length; and 
these two pickerel ate 128 minnows the first day, 
132 the second, and 150 the third, and they in- 
creased one inch in 48 houre! They were mere 
machines for the assimilation of other organisms. 


Tu Signal Service weather reports, which were 
only intended originally for the benefit of com- 
merce, have proved so useful to the agricultural 
interests of the country also, that Congress has 
authorized the War Department to extend the 
working of the system so as to provide specially 
for these interests by the collection of reporta 
from various points in the interior. 
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NEW AMERICAN PATENTS. 
UNDER this head we shall give a weekly sum- 
mary of the more important American and English 
Patents. 


APPARATUS FOR VAPORIZING AND BURNING HYDROCARBONS. 
—S. J. Whiting, Philadelphia, Pa.—June 11.—A steam-pipe 
body and oll pipe are 80 constructed and combined that a por- 
tion of the steam acts as an injector, and another portion acts 
as an auxiliary jet. The body has a longitudinal partition 
forming two passages in connection with an opening in sald 
partition, the oil pipe and the steam pipe communicating with 
tlie two passages. 


HOISTING APPARATUS.—W. C. Williamson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
June 11.—In this apparatus tke operations of throwing out of 
contact the friction or gear wheels. the braking of the drum- 
shaft, and shutting off steam are accomplished simultaneously 
by a single lever. 

MANUFACTURE OF TUBING.—J. B. Forsyth, Boston, Mass. 
June il.—Thbis invention consists in covering a flexible tube 
with a seamless tube, formed by braiding a tube of strands 
over the flexible tube while the latter is extended by a water 
mandrel. The strands are immersed at the point where they 
unite in rubber cement. The process is not only patented, 
but the tubes, as a new article of manufacture, are made the 
subject of a claim. 

JOURNAI-BOX.—G. R. Meneely, West Troy, N. Y.—June 11.— 
This Journal-box, patented as a new article of manufacture, 
is composed of a wrought-iron jacket aud an inner bearing 
surface of brass, bronze, or other hard metal, the two being 
united by casting. 

PREPARING CRUDE CAMPHOR FOR THE PRRSERVATION OF 
Furs, xTO.—W. F. 8imes, Philadelphia, Pa.—June 11.—This i8 a 
process of forming crude camphor into cakes or blocks by 
compression, and the tablets or cakes are patented as a new 
article of manufacture. 

LiGHT-INTEN8IFYING APPARATUS FOR GAS-BURNERS.—8. T. 
Bacon, Boston, Mass.—June 11.—This attachment consists of a 
glase lens in combination with a frame or other support, ad- 
Justable 80 that the lens may be set in the desired position re- 
latively to the flame. 

MRBTALLIO PisTON-ROD Packitne.—C. 8. Barry, asgr. to H. 
Blundell, agent. Providence, R. I.—Juneil.—In the stuffing- 
box are placed metallic sections, fitted so as to embrace the 
piston-rod and to break joints. These sections are pressed 
upon the piston-rod by steam, in combination with a gland 
and an Interior packing-case provided with ports. 

RirL£ BARREL.—M. S. Colvin, East Randolph, N. Y.— June 11. 
—This Invention consists in a system of rifling conslstlng. of ase- 
ries of grooves or channels and,corresponding rounded shoul- 
ders with one short and one long side, both being curved, but 
the curve of the larger side having a radius considerably 
greater than that of the bore of the barrel. 

LIQUID BOAP OB DETERGENT.—J. Leitch, London, England. 
une 11.—This compound consists of soluble glass, sugar, 
and chalk,with or without other Ingredients not considered 
essential, but which may be added to give color gperſume, or 
other desirable qualities to the compound. 

SzweR Basin TRAP.—L. A. Gouch, Yonkers, R. Y.—June 18. 
—This invention relates to traps to be placed within the basins 
or wells of sewers for preventing the escape of obnoxious air 
or gases frem the sewer, without restricting, or at least neces- 
earily so, the ventilation of the well. To this end an upright 
pipe, open above as well as below, to provide an upper outlet 
in case of the lower outlet from the basin becoming choked, 
is connected intermedlately of its height with the sewer pipe. 
The invention consists in means and pecullarities of construc- 
tion connected with the upright pipe, whereby the latter, 
without the ald of a float or valve, is sealed against the escape 
of effluvia at or through its top by reason of a water-joint at 
such portion, and such outlet kept clear or open for water 
from the well, when rising in the latter by the choking of the 
lower outlet, but not admitting of dust, dirt, or obstacles en- 
tering the upright pipe from above. 

STOVE-PIPE ATTACHMENT.—C. Bellamy and J.G. Brother- 
well, Wolcottville, Conn.—4June 18.—This invention consists in 
the combination with standards or uprights, which are at- 
tached either directly to a stove-pipe or by strap surrounding 
it, and are provided with sockets, of swinging shelves or rails, 
or both shelves and rails, supported in said sockets, whereby 
articles, arranged on the shelves or rails, may be kept warm 
or dried by being in proximity with the stove-pipe, said 
shelves or rails being capable of adjustment nearer to or fur- 
ther from the stove-pipe, to provide for heating the articles on 
them more or less. 

TIN.CUrTING MACHINE.—C. R. Merriam, Middlebury, Vt.— 
June 18.—This invention consists in certain novel and advan- 
tageous combinations and arrangements of devices and par- 
ticular constructions of certain parts, in a machine for cutting 
tin plates or sheets applicable to the manufacture of culinary 
vessels and for other purposes, whereby, while simplicity is 
combined with durability, the machine may readily be adapt- 
ed to do different kinds of work, and juvenile labor may be 
employed to operate it. 

CIGAE-MAKING MACHINE.—H. Erfurth, Crimmitschau, Sax - 
ony.—June 18.—This invention relates to that class of ma- 
chines used in the manufacture of cigars for making bunches, 
and it consists principally in a cylindrical roiler, having two 
cavities formed in its surface, one for the reception of filings, 
and the other for the reception and convenient discharge or 
the finished bunch, said roller being arranged at the under 
side of atable, and projecting partially through an opening 
therein, and being operated in connection with an apron se- 
cured to it substantially as described. 


OFFICIAL LIST OF PATENTS 


ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES 


PATENT OFFICE 
For the Week ending June 18, 1872, 


AND EACH BEARING THAT DATE, 


(Reported officially for te American Artisan."] 


PATENT CLAIMS, DRAWINGS, AND SPECIFICATIONS.— We are 


prepared to furnish, by return mail, a copy of the claims of 


any existing patent, for » + - 5 cents. 
We also furnish a printed copy of the whole specification of any 
patent issued since November 20,1866, for . $123 


We will also supply a sketch of the parts claimed tn any patent, 
ora full copy of the drawing thereof, at charges varying 
Jrom $1 upwards. 


ADVICE TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


We will promptly send, gratis, our recently published pa mphiet, 
entitled “IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR INVENTORS AND 
PATENTEES," containing details of the proceedinga necessary 
to be taken by inventors desirous of obtaining Letters. Putent 
in the United States. Also, Instructions to Putentees con- 
cerning Re iasues, Extensions, Infringements, Foreign Fat- 
ents, etc. 


Address BROWN & ALLEN, Solicitors of American and Foreign 


Patents, 189 Broadway, New York. 


- HEATEB.—T. B. Atterbury, Pittsburg, 
a. 


127,946.—REFRIGERATOR.—R. F. Averill, asgr. of one-half of his 


right to L. L. Hyde, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
127,917.—P ROCR88 FOR SOFTENING DRY Hipes.—J. Barron, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


127.913.—CLoTHES-DRIER.—J. R. Bassett, asgr. to F. Wegelin, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


127,919. RULER.—.. M. Batchelder, Cambridge, Mass. Ante- 
dated June 13, 1872. 

127,950.—HoT-HIR JACKET FOR MARINE STRAM-BOILERS FOR 
HgaTING PuEPOSK8.—J. W. Beach, Buffalo, N. Y. 

127,951.—STOP-VALVE.—R. Beaumont, Momence, III. 

127.952.—M1LK-COOLER.—A. Beeman, asgr. to H. C. Beaman 
Potter's Corners, Pa. 


127,953.—PROCE88 FOR PURIFYING IRON, STREL, AND OTHER 
METALS.—J. F. Bennett, Pittsburg, Pa. 


127,954.—KNITTING MACHINE.—J. L. Branson, Chicago, III. 
Ante-dated June 8, 1872. 


127,955.—P ROCESS OF CLEANING AND RENOVATING COFFEX.— 
W.H. Butler, asgr. of one-half of his right to F. Hawkins, 
Chicago, Ill. 

127,956.—MOLD FOR CASTING WHISTLES.—E. Clator, Wheeling, 
West Va. Ante-dated June 4, 1872. 


127,957.—_EVAPORATING AND CONCENTRATING SULPHURIO 
ACID.—W. T. Clough, asgr. to D. Dodd, Newark, N. J. 


127,958. REFRIGERATOR AND SODA APPARATUS COMBINED.— 
J. M. Cohen, Bloomfield, Iowa. 


127,959.—Door-BELL.—J. P. Connell, Kensington, Conn. 
FFF J. Connelley. Philadelphia, 
A. 


127,961.— APPARATUS FOR LOADING CATTLE UPON CARS.—L. O. 
Cottle, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


127,962.—_Ca BINET BEDSTEAD.—M. Crosby, Boston, Mass. 


127,968.—_SELF-EXTINGUISHING LAMP.—J. J. Cuthbert, asgr. of 
one-half of his right toJ. F. Neely, Duckport, La. 


127.964. MAN UFACTUBR OF SOLES AND HEELS FOR BOOTS AND 
8uoxk8 FROM HIDEB.—C. H. Dedrick, Philadelphia, Pa. 


127,965.—A R-TIGHT JOINTS FOR GAS-RETORTS.—C. F. Dieterich 
and A. Schüssler, New York City. 


127,966.—MoLDpING FOR COFFINS, ETO.—G. S. Eaton, Williams- 
burg, N. Y. Ante-dated June 1, 1872. 


127,967.—EXTENBION BRACKET.—W. 8. Elliott, Goshen, N. Y. 

127,968.— LIFTING. JACK.— W. C. Ellis, Patriot, Indiana. 

127,969.— Visz.—G. M. Evans, Pittsburg, Pa. 

127,970.—PLow.—A. B. Farquhar, York, Pa. 

127,971.—-MaNGLE.—KR. Gage, Kingston, Canada. 

127 972.—ELECTRO-MAGNETIO REGULATOR FOR INCUBATORS.— 
J. Graves, Reading, Mass. 

121,913.—8CREEN FOR COAL-GA8 PURIFIERS.—J. Hale, George- 
town, Mass. 

127,974.—BH rRT-BO8OM.—G. Harrington, Springfield, Mass. 

127,975.—CURTAIN-FIXTURE.— W. B. Hazzard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

127,916.—REVOLVING CANISTER FOR TEAS, ETC.—W. M. Hoyt, 
Chicago, III. 

127.977.—COMBINED PORTABLE FURNACE AND WA8H-ROILER.— 
H. Humphreville and T. Humphreville, Lancaster, Pa. 

121.918.—PO8TA BLE MUSIC-8TAND.—A. Iske, asgr. to J. Spilling- 
er, Lancaster, Pa. 

127,979.—_C a B-BRAKE.— W. Kimball, Woburn, Mass. 

121.980.CCHAIR AND STEP-LADDEBR COMBINED.—A. Liesche, 
8yracuse, N. Y. 

a ee W. Marsh and W. W. Marsh, Syca- 
more, Ill. 

127.982 —SPOOL-CASRE FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—T. Merrick, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

HON -EREPABETION FOR THE HAIR.—N. T. Ormsby, Chicago, 

il. 


127,981.—8TEAM SIPHON-PUMP.—T. O'Rorke, Pittsburg, Pa. 
121,985. —CARDING MaCHINE.—D. Phetenlace. Lewiston, Me. 


127,986. -PAYEMEX T.—S. C. Prescott, Jersey City, N. J., asgr. to 
H. Sith: New York City, aud Jeinima Prescott, Jersey City, 


VIC Pence nose SU, Putnam and L. 8. Totman, Casadaga, 


r SPARK-ARRRSTRR.—J. Radley, Brooklyn, 


127,989.—CaANDLESTICK.—A. E. Rogers and G. W. Webb, La 
Grande, Oregon. 


127,990. MACHINE FOR SQUARING THE ENDS OF BOARDS.—E. H. 
Rollins, Bangor, Maine.; 


121,991.BEz-H1v E.—M. B. Shaw, Zionsville, Iowa. 


127,992.—COMPOBITION FOR PAVEMENTS.—BH. F. Snow and J. H. 
Davis, Dover, N. H. 


AES EU oa FOE RAILEOAD-CAR&—H. Stanley, St. Johns 


127,991.—8M0K E-HOUB8E.—J. W. Story, Louisville, Ky. 


127,995.—A PPARATUS FOR BOILING BONES, REFUSE MEATS, ETO. 
—k. W. Thing, asgr. to N. Ward & Co., Winchester, Mass. 


127,990. M ALLRABLE IRON BRAKE-8HOE.—J. J. Torley, asgr. to 
himself, W. McConway, W. Dilworth, Jun., and J. Heath, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


127,997.—8A81t- DALANCE.—J. W. Trussell, Augusta, Maine. 
127,993. —PA RING-KNIFE.—G. H. Vickroy, Washington, D. C. 


127,999—COMBINED CORN HARVESTER AND HUeKER.—T. F. 
Wia ge of one-half his right to G. Buchman, Rock 
sland, III. 


128.000.—BLEACHING AND CLARIFYING GLUE, GELATINE, AND 
SIZE.—N. J. Wells, Holyoxe, Mass. 


128,001.— APPARATUS FOR REMOVING TIN FROM 
WASTE.—T. F. Wells, New York City. 


128,002. JOU RN AL-BOX.—D. Whitlock, Newark, N. J. 
128,003.—BREWER'S Cask.—J, Wiley, Alleghany City, Pa. 


128,001.—Gas AND AIR HEATING OVEN.—G. F. Wilson, Provi- 
dence, H. I. 

128,005.—B zE-H1v E.—H. Alley, Wenham, Mass. 

128,006. —THRASIING AND SEPARATING MACHINE.—W. H. Bas- 
sett, Burlington, Kan. 

128,007.—PLaNING MaACHINRE.—C. B. Beall and J. K. Leach, 
asgrs. of one-thirdof their right to J. EK. Hull, Hamilton, Ohio. 


128,008.—WAX-THREAD SEWING-MACHINE.—E. E. Bean, asgr. to 
une Consolidated Wax-thread Sewing-machine Co., Boston, 
ass. 


TIXNER'S 


126,009.—SHIP’s PvMP.—T. Bell, Bellport, N. Y. 

128,010.—ToBacoo-KNIFE.—W. A. Bernard, Danville, Va. 

128011.—LozENGE PACKAGE.—H W. Booth, Toronto, Canada. 

128,012.—HAY RAKER AND LoADER.—C. C. Brandt and J.C. 
Shillook, New Ulm, Minn. 

128,013.—BATTER-MIX ER.—A. Burdict, Middletown, Conn. 

128,014.—Bv NG.— T. Burke, New York City. 

128,015.—GuUN-LocK.—J. J. Byers, Delta, N. Y. 

128,016.— Woop 8rovE.— C. H. Castle, asgr. to Comstock, Castle 
& Co., Quincy, Ill. 

128,017.—SNUTTLE FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—F. A. Churchill, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

120,018: Tox STREAM LOCOMOTIVE.—F. W. Clark, New York 
Aty. 

128,019.—W nt P-ROCKET.—H. W. Comstock, asgr. to T. Comstock 
& Co , Columbus, Ohto. 

128,020. —ICE-PICK AND MEAT-MAUL COMBINED.—T. A. Conklin, 
New Britain, Conn. 

r IMPLEMENT.—J. Cook, Grand Manan, 

anada. ; 

128,022.—LAMP FOR COOKING APPARATUS.—B. Cooper, Wash- 

ington, D.C. 


128,023. —CA RPET.—G. Crompton, Worcester, Mass. 


123,04.—S8A WIN MACBINE.—W. J. Cunningham, London, 
England. 

128,025.—H A RN E88-8ADDLE.—E. Dixon, Emporia, Kansas. 

198.026.—PROCE88 OF TREATING OREB OF COPPER, RTC.—C. M. 
T. Du Motay, Paris, France, and W. Hillegeirt, Clausthal, 
Hanover. 

128,027.—DYEING WITH MADDER COLORS.—A. C. Duncan and A. 
Duucan. Manchester, England. 

128,028.—REF RIGERATOR.—8. A. Dunnington, New York City. 

123,029. —BA RBER'8 CHAIR.—J. N. Ewald, Frankfort, Ind. 

128,030. —HEMP-BRAE R.—P. 8. Fitch, Ky. 

128,031.—F LOU R-8IFTER.—T. I. Fontaine, New Madrid, Mo. 

128,032, —PLOow.—G. G. Foreman, Stockton, Ga. 

128,083. —FE£D-WATER HEATER.—J. Gates, Portland, Oregon. 

128,031.— WOBE-HOLDEE,—W. F. Gilbert, Derby, Conn. 

128,035.—DRAUGHT-REGULATOR FOR HOT-AIR FURNACES.—S. J. 
Gold, Cornwall, Conn. 

128,086. —BA8K ET.—J.. Graham, Vassar, Mich. 

128,037.—~BuckKLEe.—.J. B. R. Hardeman, asgr. to himself and E. 
W. Foster, Tehuacana, Tex. 

128,088.—ComMBINED BUREAU AND CLOTHES-DRIER.—W. Hatha- 
way, Northbridge, asgr. to himself and C. Hastings, Mill- 
bury, Mass. 

128,039.CMACHINE FOR MOLDING FLOWER-POTS AND OTHER 
PoTTERY.—F. Herrmann, Milwaukee, Wis. 

128,040.—Rounp BELTING.—A. Holbrook, Jun., asgr., to A. & C. 
W. Holbrook, Providence, R. I. 

128,011.—- SUPPORT FOR CANOPIES, 
Holmes, Philadelphia, Pa. 

128,042.—CoNvERTING IRON INTO STERBL.—E. F. Houghton, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

128,043.—8PR1NG BED-BOTTOM.—H. F. Howell, Mt. Pleasant, 
lowa. 

128,044.—ARM-REST FOR CAR-SEAT FRAMES.—T. 8. Hudson, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

128,045.—V 18E.—J. L. Isbell, Naugatuck, asgr. to C. Parker, 
Meriden, Conn. 

128,046.—8TRA W-CUTTER.—L. M. Johnson, Hillsborough, Ohio. 

128,047.—CA R-COUPLING.— A. J. Jourde, Houston, Tex. 

128.048.—LA MP-BA8E.—J. Kintz, Meriden, asgr. to himself and 
P. J. Clark, West Meriden, Conn. 

128,049.—GuN-8SIGHT.—J. T. La Rue, Pleasant Post-office, Ind. 

128.050.—- Tool, FOR DRESSING MORTISES.—C. E. Littlefield, 
Carver’s Harbor, Maine. 

128,051.—MANUFACTURE OF TENSION-WHERL FOR SEWING- 
MACHINES.—I. Manning, Philadelphia, Pa. 

128,062.—CHECK-RRIN KUNNER.—A. P. Mason, Franklinville 
N.Y. Ante-dated June 1, 1572. d 

128,053.—W asHING MACHINE.—E. McCoy, Pontiac, Mich. 

051.—BoA T-DETAGHING APPARATUS.—D. McFarland, New 

127 ork City. asgr. to Adaline M. Ingersoll, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

128,055.—INNEE SOLE FOR SHORS.—J. E. McIlbenney, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

128,056.—HAND CORN-SHELLER.—A. McLean and J. H. Ross, 
Carondelet, Mo. 

128,057.— MACHINE FOR MAKING BLINDS.—J. Milne, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

128,058.—SIGNAL-LANTERN.—J. W. Moffitt, Harrisburg, Pa. 

128.059.— Hop PRXSS.— F. Homburg, Burlington, Wis. 

128,060.—MACHINE FOR ROf8ING LOS. -G. W. Nichols, Clinton, 
lowa, asg r. to himself and F. A. Schulenburg. 8t. Louis, Mo. 
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.128,061.—PLow.—J. Oliver, South Bend, Ind. 
1p ee: -HOTERT STRAM-BNGINE.—C. W. Patten, Elk Point, 


128,068.—STOVE-PIPE CONNECTION.—C. R. Penfield, asgr. to 
himself and C. Strawn. Lockport, N. Y 


-198,061. —C LA MP.—J. H. Phillips, Troy, N. T. 


128.065.—SHOK-FITTING MacHINE.—CW. H. Pruden and J. P. 
Benjamin, Willlamsburg, N. Y 


105 DIT RESA RUDDER AND DRAd.—H. Rabien, New York 
ty. 


128,067.—Harnow.—G. Reed. Greencastle, Ind. 

128,068.—REACH-COUPLING POR WaGons.—W. P. Ripley, Friend- 
ship, Tenn. 

128.969.—PROPELLING AND 8TERRING CANAL-BOATS.—P. Rob- 
erts, ssgr. to himself and W. A. Rees, New York City. 

128,070.— Bgex-HivE.—W. H. Roberts, Campbell's Station, Tenn. 

128,071.—Dx VICE FOR CUTTING SCREW-THEEADS. -F. G. Robin- 
son, Pittsfield, Mass. 

128.072.—B rR. HI VE.—A. L. Root and M. Andrews, asgrs. to A. I. 
Moot & Company, Medina, Ohio. 

128,073.—BaG-HOLDER.—J. Koseborough, Jun., South Hermit- 
age, Pa. 

128,0714.—D o0 E-BoLT.—J. B. Sargent, New Haven, Conn. 

128,075.—LATCH FOR GATES, ETC.—G. N. 8liarp, La Plata, Mo. 

128,016.—WASHING MACHINE.—J. J. Smith and C. B. Camp, 
Middlebury, Ind. 

128.071. —WAS8TE-PIPE TRAP.—T. Smith. New York City. 

128,078.—Tory-GuN.—G. Stackhouse, Mount Washington, Pa. 

128,079.—PRooees OF RENDERING SAIL-DUCK, AWNING CANVAS, 
KTC., PROOF AdAINT T MILDEW.—H. C. Sturges, Boston, Mass 

128,060. —CHU RN.—T. Stumm, Ada, Ohio. 

128,.^8!.—CoA TING OR ELECTRO-PLATING IRON, BRA#8, COPPER, 
ETC., WITH TIN.—W. E. Tilley, Middlesex Connty, England. 

128.082.—K RgY-HOLE GUARD rox Locks.—J. B. Whitney, New 
York City. 

198,083. —BoL T-HEADING MACHINE.—C. D. Wiley and M. 8. Nor- 
ton, Junction, Minn. 

123,084.—CA R-AXLE.—E. H. Williamson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

128,085.— MACHINE FOR DRYING PAPER, WADDING, ETC.—E. C. 
Wilson, Medway, Mass. 


1298,080.— WA TER-HEATER AND STKAM-GENEBATOR.—G. M. 
Woodward, New York City. 


128,067.—PLow-CLEVIS.—E. A. Wright, Fort Madison, Iowa. 
128,088.—PRocES8 OF PURIFYING IBON AND COoPPEE.—K. W. 
Zenger, Prague, Austria. 
ITO BANBESTRODOM FasTENING.—J. P. Abbott, Cleveland. 
o. 


128.090. —-CREAM-sAVER.— O. Abell, as gr. of one-half of his right 
to R. D. Fellows, Witoka, Minn. 


128.09 1. - WA TER-BLEVATOR.—N. Adams, Iowa City, Iowa. 


128.092. -SCREW-CLAMP BUPPORT FOR ROCK-DRILL SPINDLX8.— 
G. Allon, Watertord, N. Y. Ante-dated June 12, 1872. 


129,093.— KING ER-BRU8H FOR CLEANING TxxTH -G. M. Aller- 
ton, asgr. to Goodyear's India-rubber Glove Manufacturing 
Co., Dover Plains, N. Y. 


e BaTH-TUB.—J. R. Anderson, New York 
ty. 


. A. Andrews, Jun., Philadelphia, 

a. 

128,096. —FoLpINe-sQuaEE.—J. T. Baker, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

128,097.—A TTACHMENT FOR WA8H-BOILERs.—C. Beach, Roches. 
ter, 

128,093.—FLEXIBLE DIVISION FOR SxaATS.—T. J. D. B ck, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

128.099.— ATTACHMENT FOR STOVE-PIPR8.—C. Bellamy and J. G. 
Broth well, Wolcottville, Conn. 

128,100.—MoLasses JUG AND PiTCHKB8.—W. Bennett, Baldwin 
Township, Pa. 

128,1101.—M oocA SIN BOOT AND §Hox.—F. A. Bishop and F. d. 
Bishop. Bangor, Maine. 

M. MILE OOORER = C. Bort and T. Bryant, Chateaugay, 


128,108.— RAILROAD-OAR HeatTee.—E. Bradley and J. G Ful- 
ghum, asgrs. of one-third oftheir right to M. G. Phillips, 
Nashville,. Tenn. 

1?3,104.—CoTTON-PRE88.—W. Bradley, asgr. to West Point 
Foundry Co. and W. C. & L. Lanier, West Point, Ga. 


128,105.—KAILWAY BwiTOH.—M. Brockway, Jun.,i8xr. to him- 
self and L. Gillett, Jonesville, Mich. 


128.106.— S0LDERING- IRON. -C. Brombacher. Tarrytown, N. Y. 
r D. Browne, Madisonville, 
0. 


128,108. —TABLE-LEAF SUPPORT.—D. Bull, Amboy, IN. 
128,109.—BOoTTLE AND TRANSPORTATION CAS8E.—C. Burnham 
and J. G. Taite, Philadelphia, Pa. 


128,110. —M gD1CAL COMPOUND ^—M. H. Campbell, asgr. of three 
fourths of his right to A. H. Mateon, E. F Butterfield, and 
W.H. Hubbard, Syracuse, N. Y. 


128,111.—P R1v r-8zA T. —H. W. Carpenter, Madison County, N. Y. 


128,112. —F RUIT CAN AND JAR.—J. K. Chase, Brooklyn, asgr. of 
one-half his right to G. W. Corey, New York City. 


128,118.—SkWING-MACHINE CARRIAGE.—G. H. Chinnock, New 
York City. 


128,114.—ScHOOL-8RAT JOINT.—8. C. Clark, asgr. to C. G. Har- 
rington, Northville, Mich. 


128,115.—PivoT-BRIDGE.—T. C. Clarke, Philadelphia, and A. 
Bonzano and J. Griffin. Phœnix ville, asgrs. to Clarke, Reeves 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


128,116.—Post-OFFIckE Box FRONT.—C. J. Clements, asgr. to 
himeelf and E. P. Fowler, New York City. 


128,117.—SLIDE-VALVE.— J. M. Coale, Baltimore, Md. 

128,118.—MACHINE FOR FORMING WREKCH.BAR HREADS.—AÀ. G. 
Coes, Worcester, Mase. 

128,119. —CLo TRES-W BINGBR.—D. M. Cole, Elgin, III. 

138,120. RAILWAY TRACK.—J. H. Connelly, asgr. of one-half 
of bis right to J. C. Tilton, Pittsburg, Pa. 

128.121.—- AUTOMATIC GATE FOR RaILWAYs.—H. Conrad, New 
Columbia, Pa. 

1*8,122.  TINNER'8 FURNACE.—W. H. H. Coon, St. Paul, Minn. 

128,123. —P Ux P.— P. Cope. Oakfield, N. Y. 

128,124. —ÀCORK-8SHKLLER.—H. W. Cornell, Owego, N. Y. 

18 eee PicTURES.—Emms L. Courtney, Philadel- 
phia, ra. 

128,126.— W RLL-POINT FiUTRB.—Deloss A. Danforth and Albert 
N. Chamberlain, Elkhart, Ind. 


328,127.—AXL® FOR VEHICLEB.—R. Daniela, Woodstock, Vt., 
n of onc half of his right to Zz. C Robbins, Washington, 


128.128. —EA v £8- TROUGB HANGRE.—D. Dimmick, Orwell, Pa. 
128,129.—CA8TER.—J. N. Dinsmore, Kendall's Mills, Maine. 
128,130. —GU N-CARMIAGER.—J. B. Eads, St. Louis, Mo. 

128,131. — RINTING- TELEGRAPH.—T. A. Edison, Newark, N. J. 


128,132. Dk viCE FOR COOLING MILL-BUBS.—E. Embrey and T. 
J. Blackburn, West Liberty, Ohlo. 

128.133.—CiGAR MacHINE.—H. Erfurth, Crimmitschau, near 
Leipsic, German Empire. 


128,184.—MACHINE FOR DISTRIBUTING NAILS FOR THE MANU- 
TACTURE or Boots AND SHoES.—H. D. Fairfield, Boston, 
ass. 


128,185.—SBLF-LUBRICATING AXLB-BOx.—C. D. Flint, asgr. of 
one-half of his right to H. A. Moore, New York City: 


128,136.— COMPOSITION FOR PAINT.—W.H. Foran, Boston, Mass. 
128,137.—F IBHING-RERL.—AÀ.H. Fowler, Batavia, N. Y. 
128,188. 8E w RR-BASIN TRAP.—L. A. Gouch, Yonkers, N. Y. 


123,139.—A PPARATUS FOR DRYING WALL-PAPER, RTC.—N. Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

128,140.—G RAIN THRASHER AND BRPARATOR.—J. H. Hamaker 
and C. Frease, Wilmot, Ohio. 

1?8,141.—PLow.—W.EK. Harrell, asgr. to himself, T. B. Chamber- 
Jain, and D. C. Chamberlain, Clarinda, Iowa. 

128.142.—' BHOVE-UNDEE " FOR ROLLING MiILLS$.—J. B. Hast. 
ings, Ironton, Ohio. 

128,43.—MACHINE FOR WINDING RIBBONS, ETC.—M. Hayes, 
Owego, N.Y. 

MA MEE CaN eas W. Hemp and J. Z. Skinner, 8t. Louls, 

Mo. 


RE-ISSUES. 
4,947. CCHA1N-ELEVATOR AND BUCERT.—J. A. i 
ley, Cal. Patent No. 96,866,dated Nov. 16, tie Gn Val 


4,948.—PRAIRIE PLow.—C. M. Clark, Seward, N 
125,936, dated April 23, 1872. eb. Patent Xo, 


4,949.—PORTABLE BATH.— E. J. Knowlton, 
Patent No. 100,297, dated March 1, 1870. Ann Arbor, Mich, 


4,950.—80LDERING APPARATUS.—F. L. Miller, 
Patent No. 120,991, dated Nov. 14, 1871. r. Brooklyn, N. I. 


4,951.— APPARATUS FOR THE MANUFACTURE or Pareo 
H. L. Palmer aser. to E. M. O'Neill and M. Fitzgibbon 
Stlilwater, N. Y. Patent No. 81,959. dated March 2, 1969, 


4,952.—8ERD-PLANTEE.—J. D. Willoughby, Washi 
Patent No. 19,222, dated Jan. 26, 1858 ; extended seven yous 
4,959.—APPARATUS FOR SINKING PNEUMATIC PrLEN-F p 
Sickels, Chicago, III. Patent No. 99,360, dated Feb. 1. 189. 


DESIGNS. 


5,937.—BADGE.—G. F. Crook, Cambridge, Mass. 


5,998.CSHUTTEB-BAR.—W. Gorman, asgr. to R 
"Manufacturing Co., New Britain, Cong. ussel! & Irvin 


5,989.—BELL-CRANK AND RosE.—W. Gorman, asgr. 
& Irwin Manufacturing Co., New Britain, Cont". . 


5,940.—RECLINING-8ERTTEE.—M. D. Jones, Boston, Mas. 
5,941.—PtfcTURE.—E. Metcalf, Norristown, Pa. 


5,942.—C1GAR-BoxES.—G. Moebs and J. B. Thiesen, 
"Burk, Moebs & Co., Detroit, Mich. Csen, n to 


§,918.—BSKATING-MUFF.—R. M. Seldis, New York City. 


— 


TRADE-MARKS. 
nt Diamond Cement Company, Lonlerille 
y. 


128,145. — WIRE-FENCE.—T. Hill, Jun., Sturgis, Mich. 
128,146.—8HEET-METAL ELBow.—H. 8. Hoeller and C. Hoeller, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
128,047. —P RG-CUTTER.—E. Holmes, Lynn, Mass. 
HO SUE EINTING SHOW-CARDS.—W. C. Hutchins, Hartford, 
onn. 
128,149.—BLACk BOARD-EBASER.—F. G. Johnson, 


N.Y. 
128,150.—PoTaTo-DIGGER.—L. Johonnott, Burlington, Vt. 
128,151.—C OK 8-OVEN.—T. G. Kenny, Prospect. Pa. 


128.152.—-8 aA FETY-DEVIOR FOR ELEVATORS.—P. P. Lane, aagr. to 
Lane & Bodley, Cincinaati, Ohio. 


128,158.— DARK LANTERN.—T. Langston, Meriden, Conn. 


128,154.—-WasHING MACHINE.—A. Lavine and F. Oc!atr, 
Webster, Mass. 

128,155.—DR VICE FOR HANDLING FIRE-ENGINE Hosz.—J. Lowe, 

Washington, D. C. 

123,156. CFLUTING MaACHINE.—J. W. Madden and J. Dodsworth 
Buffalo, N. Y. Ante-dated June 8,1872. 

128,157. CFRNCE.—C. Maltby, deceased, by B. Maltby, adminis- 
trator, asgr. to J. 8. Maltoy, Glenwood, N. Y. 

128,158.CDOUBLE-8EAMING MACHINE.—W. H. McGann, Hart- 
ford, Vt. 

r MACIINE.—C. R. Merriam, Middlebury, 


Brooklyn, 


862.—CEMENT.— Falle City Cement Co., Louisville, Ky. 
863.—V A RNISH.—C. F. Hollwede, New York City. 
864.—GLoves.—K. Luckemeyer, New York City. 
865.—CLEANSING POWDEE.—M. H. M. Magan, Plainfield, N. J. 
866.—F ERTILIZERS.—Southern Fertilizing Co., Richmond, Va, 
867.—TIN-LINED LEAD-PIPR.—The Colwells, Shaw & Willard 
Manufacturing Co., New York City. 
968.—SOHOOL-BOOKS, MAPS, ETO.—University Publishing Co. 
New York City. 


EXTENSIONS. 


20,441.— MACHINE FOR MAKING HORRE-SHOES.—C. H. Perkins, 
June 1,1858; re-issued March 8, 1863 ; No. 1424. 


PAN ELOR PRESSING MACHINE.—L. B. Storrs, June 8. 


20,527.—PLANING MACHINE.—J. A. Woodbury, June 8, 18 


20.538. HOUSE-BELL.—J. Barton (C. A. Buell and Margaretta 
L. K. Barton, administrators of sald J. Barton, deceased), 
June 15, 1858. 

8,778.—MACHINE FOE PRINTING FLOOR-OLOTHS.—8S. Savage, 
March 2, 1852; extended by Commissioner of Patents for 
seven years from the 2d day of March, 1866; again extended 
seven vesrs from the 2d 1875 of March, 187, by act of Con- 
gress, approved June 10, 1872. 


128,160.—W A Y-COCK .—8. P. Mervine, Jun., Philadelphia, Pa. 
128,161.—8L1DE-YALYE.—H. H. Meyer, Denver, Col. 

128.162 —8TOVE- PIN SHELF.—L. C. Millard, St. Louis, Mc. 
128,163.—INESTAND.— K. Morgan, Springfield, Mase. 
128.1161. —M RBCHANIOaL Toy.—E. E. Newell, Bristol, Conn. 
128,165.— CA R-PUSHING DEVICE.—R. Odenath, Philadelphia, Pa. 


128,166. - METAL PIPE AND TUBER FOR CONVEYING WATER, GAS, 
AND OTHER FLUID8.—1). D. Parmelee, New York City. 


123,167. —LUBRICATOR.—C. H. Parshall, Detroit, Mich. 
128,168. C FLUTING APPARATUS.—F. B. Perkins, Elgin, M. 


128,169.—M EDICAL COMPOUND OB BITTERS.—Elizabeth Phillips, 
Peoria, Ill. 


128,110.—Box.— W. M. Pierce, Sandusky, Ohio. E 


128,171.— ADJUSTABLE BACK FOR CARRIAGE-8RAT.—E. A. Rice 
Wilmington, Vt. 


128,172.—-SEWING-MACHINE.—G. A. Richardson, Reading, Maas. 
128,173.—MACHINE FOR SHAPING THE SPIN OS OF LIGHT CAR- 
RIAGES.—L. H. Richardson, Westfiel., Mass. 
128,174. CSTEA M-HEATRER FOR RAILROAD-CARS8.—G. B. Riggins, 
asgr. to himself and A. Van Horn, New York City. 
123,115.—8PRING BED BOTTOM.—J. L. Secomb, Chicago, III. 


128,176.— PACKAGE FOR PUTTING UP CAUSTIC ALKALIES, ACIDS, 
EKTC.—J. H. Seibert. Philadelphia, Pa. 


128,177.—WIBE-CLOTH FOR COAL-8CREENS.—C. P. Seltzinger. 
Bcranton, Pa. 


128,178.—MODE OF PROPELLING VEHICLES, TRACTION ENGINES, 


EXTENSIONS REFUSED. 


20,489.— MACHINE FOR CUTTING OLAZIER's Prx6.—J. G. Baker, 
June 15,1858. Refused June 18,1872. 


20,566.—A DJUSTABLR HANGERS FOR SHAFTING.—W. Johnson, 
June 15, 1858. Refused June 13. 1872 


20,571.— Door-Locks.—J. R. Marston, June 15, 188. Refused 
June 11, 1872. 
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ENQLISH PATENT JOURNAL. 


LIST OF APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 


RTC.—H. Sells, Vienna, Canada. ON WHICH 
123:,1;9.—8xTTING FOR HoT-AIR FURNACES.—C. J. Shepard, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Provisional Protections 


128,180.— SETTING FOR HOT-AIR FURNACRS.—C. J. Shepard, 
Brooklyn, N Y 


128,181.—A TTACHM ENT FOR SEWING-MACHINZESB.—P. L. Shepler, 
Whitehouse, Ohio. 


128,182.—CA B-COUPLING.— W. P. Siddens, asgr. to himself and 
R. Craig, Danville, III. 


123,183. —GA TE.—L. Slinger and D. Slinger, Carmi, Ill. 


128,184.—MANUFACTURE OF TENSION LYE-BABS FOR BRIDGES. 
—F. H. Smith, Baltin ore, Md. 


128,185.— W ASH-BOILER.—H. H. Smith, Bainbridge, Pa. 


128,186.—RRCIPROUATING STEAM-ENOINE.—8. Smith, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


128,187.—WasHING MACHINE.—O. Snell and A. 8. Snell, asgrs. 
of one-half of their right to J. Boyd, Williamsburg, Ohio. 


FF STOVYV EB. - J. M. Thatcher, Jersey City, 


HAVE BEEN OBTAINED IN ENGLAND BY OR FOB 
AMEKICAN INVENTORS. 


Tha liatia condensed weekly from the '' Journalof the British 
Commissioners of Patents, expressly for the " AWEREICAS 
ARTISAN."] 


1,841.-IMPROVEMENT IN VISES.—A. P. Stephens, Brooklyn. 
N. Y.—May 8, 1872. 

1,501. WO0D-CUTTING MACHINERY, ETC.—J. Richards, Phil 
delphia, Pa.—May 16, 1872. 

1,572.—8LIDE-VALYE.—G. Westinghouse, Jun., Pittabarg, Pa- 
May 28, 1872. 

1,574.—M ANUFPAOTURING SHEET-IRON.— Rog. rs and T. J. Burch- 
field, Alleghany, Pa.—May 23, 1872. 

| 576.—CaR-COUPLING.—C. L. Horack, Winons, Minn. -f 2 
1812. 

1,554. —PROPERLLING SHIPS, ETO.—L. B. Bruen, New York City.- 
Muy 28, 1872. 

1,564.2MACHINE FOR MAKING PINS.—T.B. De Forest. Birmiag: 
ham, Conn.—May 22, 1872. 

1,565.—MACHINE FOR STICKING PINS IN PAPER.—T. B. De For- 
est, Birmingham, Conn.—May 22, 1872. 

1.50. BRDS OF RAILROADS.—Boone & Herman, San Francito, 
Cal.—May 24, 1872. 

1,568.—IMPROVEMENT IN HUBS.—W. Lyman, East Hamptos . 
Mass. May 22, 1873, 


128,189. — WOOPD-sAwINd MACHINE —C. A. Towar, Detroit, Mich. 


128,190..—PLaNING MACHINE.—A. Van Haagen, asgr. to himself 
and C. Van Haagen, Philadelphia, Pa. 


128,191.—8CHOUL-8EAaT.—I. 8. Wachob, Scranton, Pa. 
128,192.—H YDRA NT.—J. Walsh, Philadelphia, Pa. 
128,193.—W ALL-PAPERING MACHINE.—A. Wels, Newport, Ky. 


128,1191.—M ACHINK FOR CUTTING CLOTH.—G. Westerhauser, 
asgr. to himself and C. W. Broadbent, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


123,195.—THREAD-CUTTER AND THIMBLE COMBINED.--B. 
Wilkerson, Tuscaloosa, Ill. Ante-dated June 12, 1872. 


128,196.—PUMP-PISTON.—P. Zelher, asgr. to himself, J. Rahn, J. 
Wolf, and H. Stahl, Pomeroy, Ohio. 


128,197.—G RAIN-SEPARATOR.—A. Zwiebel, Burlington, Wis. 
128,198.—M EDICAL CoMPOUND.—J. Cahn, Selma, Ala. 


128,1199.—A PPARATUS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF Gas FROM 
OLS. -C. Gearing, Pittsburg, Pa., and F. A. G. Gearing, 
Houston, Texas. . 


128,200.— W INDOW-FRAME.—A. McGuire. Coatesville, Pa. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


BAND SAW MACHINES. 


FIRST & PRYIBIL. 
452, 454, 456 Tenth Avenue, New Tork.“ 


B. T. BABBITT BOILERS. 
68634 to 14 Washington street, New York 
HARRISON BOILER WORKS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EMERY WHEELS AND QORINDERS, 
TH TANITE 90. 5. 


Stroudsbur 
°° 
29 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNION STONE 
ENOINES. 


HOADLEY, J. C. & CO., 
Lawrence. Mass. 


HOISTINO MACHINERY. 


OTI8 BROTHERS, 

848 Broadway, New York. 
W. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 

414 Water Street, New York. 


HYDRAULIC JACKS AND PUNCHES. 
R. DUDGEON, 
24 Columbia Street, New York. 
E. LY 


ON, 
410 Grand Street. New York. 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY. 


THE PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


MOLDINO MACHINES. 


A. B. & J. GEAR & CO., 
86 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass. 


PATTERN LETTERS AND FIQURES, 
KNIGHT BROTHERS, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


PATTERNS AND MODELS. 
WM. BURROWS 
90 Fulton Street, New York. 
JOHN K. BENDIX, 
Room 13, New Haven Depot, Franklin street. 
KENNEDY BROS., 
47 Ann Street, New York. 


PULLEY BLOCKS. 
HARRISON BOILER-WORKS (Weston's Patent), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
PUMPS. 
* 


GUILD & GAHRISON, 
Williamsburg, N. Y. 
HEALD, 8I8CO, & CO., 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
W. D. ANDRE WS & BRO., 
414 Water Street, New York. 


ROAD LOCOMOTIVES AND STEAMERS. 
D. D. WILLIAMSON (Thomson), 
82 Broadway, New York. 


STEAM HAMMERS. 
R. DUDGEON, 


24 Columbia Street, New York 


SUQAR MACHINERY. 
GUILD & GARRISON 
Williamsburg, N. T. 


TUBE EXPANDERS. 
R. DUDGEUN 
24 Columbia Street. New York. 


WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY. 

R. BALL & CO. 

Worcester, Mass. 
J. A. FAY & CO., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 
A.B. & J. GEAR & CO.. 

36 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass. ‘an! Con^ord, N. H. 
WITHER BT, RUGG & RICHARDSON, 

Worcester, Mans. 
RICHARDSON, MERIAM & CO., 

107 Liherty atreet, New Yort 
MCBETH, BENTEL & MARGEDAN T; 

Hamilton. O. 


How To Secure Patents. 


ADVICE TO INVENTORS. 


Brown & ALLEN, successors to Brown, Coombs & Co., pro- 
prietors of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, offer their services to 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


b 


$ 


411 


dimensions. Pack it carefully in a box, and forward by ex- 
press, charges prepaid. At the same time write a letter, en- 
closing $15 50, first Government and Stamp Fees. Send, also, 
à full description of the Invention. 

Immediately upon receipt of the model and fees, as above, 
the application will be prepared, and the papers returned for 
the signature and oath of the Inventor. The agency fee 
charged by Brown & ALLEN 1s from $25 upwards, accor- 
ding to the labor involved, butin all cases their charges will 
be as moderate as possible. A great advantage of our agency 
consists in the fact that each case before it is sent to the 


Inventor is thoroughly supervised by one of the principals. 


| 


l 
| 
| 


Inventors as solicitors of American and Foreign Patents. | 


Mr. Henry T. Brown, of this firm, has had an experience of 
twenty-seven years in this profession, and during this long 


period has acquired a very extended knowledge of inventions 


of every class. We can promise an absolute certainty of suc- 
cess in our efforts to obtain Letters-Patent for Inventions that 
are really new. The best evidence of the manner in which 
our business is performed is that the "AMERICAN ARTISAN 
PATENT AGENCY" has been the most successful of the kind 
ever established. : 

The principal office of Brown & ALLEN is at 189 Broadway, 
where Inventors will always meet a cordial reception, and 
opinions with reference to the Novelly of Inventions are given 
Free of Charge. Inventors residing at a distance are invited 
to send, by mail, descriptions of their inventions, which will 
be promptly examined, and an opinion returned in writing. 
All communications treated as confidential. If a Prelimi- 


| nary Examination is desired to be made at the Patent-office, 


8 fee of $5 will be charged. 


HOW TO PROCEED. 


Whenever a model is required, it should be made in a sub- 


stantial manner, and should not exceed one foot in any of its 


Caveats and Trade-Marks. 


A caveat is a confidential communication made to the Pat- 
ent-offlce, in which the Inventor describes his Invention 
previous to taking out a patent. As a notice of priority of 
discovery, it holds good for one year; but to secure the full 


' beneflt which a caveat i» intended to confer, the papers 
should be carefully prepared. 


The official caveat fee 18 $10, and our fee for preparing all 
the necessary documents is from $10 to $15. Citizens only, 
or aliens who have resided in the United States one year, 
and made oath of their intention to become citizens, can 
file caveats. 

Trade- Marks can be protected by registration at the Pat- 
ent-oflüice. The protection is now definite and certain. 


| Brown & ALLEN attend to securing patents for Trade- Marks 
| and Designs. They also attend to Rejected Applications, Ar- 


tensions, Interferences, Reissues, Infringements, and will, 


When desired, act as Experts in cases tigated in Courts. 


Foreign Patents. 


Brown & ALLEN have their own agencies in all the princi- 


pal capitals of Europe, and are prepared to secure Foreign 


Patents with the utmost dispatch. Mr. Brown has had the 


| preparation of more European applications than any other 


person in this country. Cases sent out for European patents 
should be prepared with great care and fidelity. A Special 


Digest of the Foreign Patent Laws will be furnished on appli- 
cation. Within the compass of an advertisement, it would 


be impossible to specify all the advantages which inventors 


| will derive through the “‘AmeRicaN ARTISAN PATENT 
_ AGENCY.” 


Any further information on any matters relating to Pat- 
ents and the Patent Law will be given either personally or 
by letter. Address 


BROWN & ALLEN, 


189 Brocdway, New York. 


ee 


ENGRAVINGS. 


Atomizer (Essex) 152. 
Atmosphere, the solar (Erics- 
son) 178. 


Gauges, gunpowder pressure 
973 gunp p 


Governor for marine and land 
engines and water-gates 
(Duff's) 401. 


Ovals, machine for cutting ! 


Oven, perpetual (Crombie) 129. 
Oyster. improved block (Ran- 


INDEX. 


Stretcher, carpet 
(Bliss & Williams) S. 312 
Switch, safety (Cooke) 338. 
Switch, the peg 357. 
kin) 104, 


(Lindsay) ' Agricultura] implements, ma- 


Ald society, the children's 45. | 
Air, purification of 106. 


Blast furnace. the earliest, in 
chinery, e¢'c, interna- Ohio 218 


tional exhibition 69, Blasting, metallic sodium for 


11. 
Blockade. snow 128. 


Battery (Callaud) 388. 
Boller-flues, hooping (Fletch- 


er) 180. 

Bolt-cutter and drill, hand or 
power, combdined 
(Grant) 385. 

Briek making, machine, hy- 
draulic 82. 

Broseley, 116. 

Bullding “ pona western expo- 


Clock, registering tell-tale 
(Pratt) 292. 

Canals, steam power on 
(Good win) 831,332. 

Car-coupling (Herbert) 289. 

Car opr ngs, corrugated disk 


(Egan ; 
Cartridge, carbon lubricating 
metallic (Cochran) 385. 
Car-truck (Wilson) 52. 
Cutter, bolt, pipe, and nipple 
(Manning) 360. 
Confectionery, improvement 
in the manufacture of 
(Landry) 344. 


Dancing toy (Wild) 4. 
Diffusion process (Robert) 120. 


Elevator, pneumatic (Gjers) 
Emery grinders, Tanite (Tan- 
ite Co.) 209. 
Emery grinder, No. 8 (Tanite 
0.) 241. 


Engine, rotary 197. 
Engine, toy steam (Buckman) 


Excavator (Davis) 65. 
Furnace: puddling (Danke) 


Fuses, electrical (Sabine) 3:8. | 


sition "' 194. 
Calorimeter (Ericsson) 324. 


Gun, the Woolwich 35-tun 100 
Gyroscopic Overnor (Bro- 
therhood) 328. 


Halter.“ common sense” (Car- 
penter & Hazard) 152. 

Heat, solar (Ericsson) 212. 

Heat transmitted hy flame, ra- 
diant (Ericsson) 1. 

Heat transmitted by Incan- 
descent spherical bodies, 
radiant (Kricsson) 148. 

Hee improved (Snider) 


Pail, paper, (Schuyler) 264. 
Pastry machine, improved 
(Rippon & Cook) 264. 

Pipe, smoking (Dwyer) 276. 

Pipes, machine for makin 
curved (Messrs. Penn 
Hounsell) 97. 

Planer and  dust-collector, 
combination (Stover) 


8. 
Press, baling (Rock) 168. 


Radiation at different temper- 
atures (Ericsson), 402. 

Rails, improvements in (San- 
orn) 321. 

Refri:erator and 

zero (Lesley) 

uu d dynamic (To- 


insulators, testing telegraph 

49. 

Iron rest ancient forgings in 
Indostan 36. 


Lamp, street (Aronson) 104. 

Tock e gine dena | "n 
Ocomotive, Improve ead- gelli) à 

light (Radley & MeAllls- | Regulator, draft (Twitchell) 


ter A ; 
Tocomotivee " Mogul!” freight | Rudder, Improved (Saunders) 


gpa cooler 
956. i 


Locomotive standard (Bald. 
win) 33. 
; ; Bad-iron (Tait) 216. 
Fare car-axle (Sanson) 9 Safety," improved hollow- 


ware (Gibson) 88. 


PEDT Aor, pneumnatie valve FAW E UTCKA scroll (Morseley) 


(Shaw O.) 
Lubricator (Sanson) 24. Saws, spiral mi Scroll 
Magneto-electric machine, Serom (alend & Cody) 


continuous current ; 
Morse, Samuel Finley Broese | S°¥iiy-machincs. pretser-foot 
Motive power, improved (El- saad pate e 5 

lig), 72. Specific “gravity, apparatus 
Nat-making machine (Bret. or determining (Moore) 
Nut, loot (Gibbs) 844. 


Oll can (Dwyer) 312. 


Steamboat, toy (Buckman) 


Bteam-boller (Smart) 257. 
Statue, Franklin 50. 


NS ee fe!) ee a OEC et 


Technology, the Marsachu- 
Betts institute of 136. 
Telegraph instrument, mag- 

netic dial (Anders) 248. 
Telegraph, printing (Foote & 
Randall) 280. 
Temperature transmitted by 
Inclined incandescent 
radiators (Ericsson) 84. 
Ticket-holder for travelers 
(Shirt) 20. à 


Track-raiser (Langdon 
Sons) 260, 

oe expanding (Gibson) 

valve, circular slide (Tallant) 


Washing machine (Key) 245. 
Water pressure, improved en- 
gine (Schmid) 225. 
Wheeltiarrow (Tuthill) 37. 
Woeel for traction envines, 
elastic (Williamson) 216. 
Wind-ml1ll, self-regulating | 
(Brown) 369. 
Wood-carvíng, mechanical 
(Lanteigne) 466. 
Wood-working machine, unt- | 
versal (McBeth, Bente! 


& Margedant) 145. 


N — 
MISCELLANY, | 
Absinthe 886. | 
Accident, & curious 125, 
Accidents, railroad 40. | 
ditio the new steamship | 
14. 
Aerostat, another 43. 
ga881z, the expedition of 348. 
Agitation, anti-patent 73. 


Agriculture, science in 404. 


Albany. N. Y., lumber trade 
f 138 


o e 

Alloys 374. 

Alloys, manufacture of 189. 

Alloys, production of 213. 

Alteration of checks, ete., pre- 
vention of 191. 

Alum in bread, the log-wood 
test for 381. 

American Artisan to be en- 
larged, the 401. 

American Artisan, back vol- 
umes of the 407. 

American judustry, the pro- 
tection of 329. 

American rs. foreign building 
practice 155. 

Amianthus 9. 

Announcement, publishers’ 

Annual Conflagration begun, 
the 330 


Apothecary in the olden time, 
duties of an 404 
Apprenticeship system, the 18. 
Architects, a prize for 67. 
Arctic expedition, this year's 


Artificial fuel, test of 10. 
Arts, Alaskan 74. 

Austrian world's fair, the 5. 
Axles, cust steel 291. 
Backward, a revolution 386. 
Battery, the Stevens 35. 


Bayonets, trowel 201. 

Beucon-lighta, gas-Jeta for 26, 

Beer business, the extract of 
hops 205. 

Bells, Trinity 42. 

E iron ore company, the 

Billiard balls, artificial ivory 
for 69. 

Billiarding, border 75. 


Blsecuit making, British 294. 
Blacking, glycerine 69. 


Blunders, British naval 75. 

Boller - plates, compulsory 
Stamping of 233. 

Boller, the Rumford medal 
and the Harrison 52, 

Boilers, vertical 293. 

Boilers, Washington locomo- 
tive 361. 

, Bore hole, a deep 280. 

Bow, rosin the 35. 


Boxes, music 180. 

Brandy, sawdust, 359. 

Brass 394. 

Bricks, blue 260. 

Bricks, concerning 259. 
e e of making. 


Bridge, the Brooklyn 125. 
Bridge, the Eust River 293. 
Builder, the remains of a pyr- 
amid 391. 
Butlding, bridge 822. 
| Bullain, Italian 
| Building, tests of iron for 75. 
Bullets, explosive 54. 
Burglars, ingenuity of 822. 


I 


fireproof 


Cable, another, 
to Brazil 28 
Cable schemes, new 108. 
Caba, improved 313. 
! California, rice culture In 123. 
Camp bed, novel 4. 
Canal boat, iron 194. 
l Canal, steam towage 227, 250. 
| Canals, steam on 130. 
Cunal, steam on the Erte 9346, 
Canals, steam-power for 294. 
Candle smoke, a remedy for 


prom Lisbon 


Candles, concerning 25. 

Cane, coir aud 37. 

Canoes and CABOS ig 918. 

Car 15 burning of @ 
great 196. 
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Car-heating 249. 

Curd leather, manufacture of 
first American 284. 

Car-wlicels ure made, how 162. 

Car-wheels, paper 241. 

. Straw board for 


Cars, best timber for 310. 
Cars, steam tramway 234. 
Cars to run through an fron 
tube under water 874. 
Case 3 process, new 


Casting, coloseal 123. 

Cast- Iron, the porosity of 146. 
Cast-steel, concerning 188. 
Cute, bad tor 257. 

Cat climax 191. 

Caveat, the value of a $29. 
Channel ferry, the British 288. 
Charcoal respirator, the 405. 
Chec.er-board, how to make 


A 104. 
Checker-men, how made 106. 
Chemists, high and low 317. 
Chicago and Omnha 20. 
Chiloral, croton 69, 
Ciner, concerning, 41. 
Cities, the food supply of 
large 281. 
Clinker. a big W. 
Clock, colossal 173. 
Clock-making, British 354. 
Clock Flux, manufacture 
[o] 


Cloth, cutting and Ironing 169. 

Clothing, paper 306. 

Coal and heat 19, 

Coal, block 10. 

Coal-hole cover, a 216. 

‘oal In England, 307. 

Coal mine, the oldest Ameri- 
can 184. 

Coal mining, modus operandi 
of 131. 

Coal production of 1871 195. 

Cockle separator 172. 

Cohoes, N. Y., industry of 82. 

Coin, sorting and counting 41. 

COIT ade, road steamers for 


be 

Colors, amorphons, silica as a 
mordant for 139. 

Colors and health 391. 

Colors, fish-ofl 234. 

Commissioner of patents, an- 
nual report of the, for 
the year 1871 66, 90. 

Commissioner of patents, de- 
cision of the 406. 

Communications 28, 48, 59, 66, 
x3, 99, 123, 139, 186, 211, 227, 
251, 267, 315, 323. 


Controversy, results of the 
gauge 115. 

cooper Union, schools of the 

Copal 3. 

Copper, welding 164. 


Copyriht, curious claim of a 


Copyright, origin of 117. 

Cork rg. caoutchouc, 89. 

Corn harvesting, future of 53. 
Crosses, Memorial 123. 
cua Bay, the treasure of 


Cupro-ammonium 250. 
Curiosity, Kentucky 327. 
Curled hair, a substitute for 


189, 
Cylinders, steam-engine 114. 


Darien, more of 202. 

Death of an inventor, acci- 
dental—the mode of his 
Identification 21. 

Decisions, Commissioner of 
Patents’ 59, 226, 253, 258, 


Decivsiun, patent office 407. 
Denver and Kio Grande G. 
Disasters, coal-mine 169. 
Disaster, railway bridge 153. 
Disinfectants, simple 69. 
Drill, dlamond 331. 

Dust, iron und steel 326. 


Earthquake, electric 299. 
Karthquake, Grace Green- 
wood's description of an 


East river, tubular 
through the 213. 
Egypt, engineering in 67. 

Egypt, railways in 83. 
Electric gas-lighting 815. 
Electricity, surface 245. 
Elevators, self-opening and 
oe hatchways for 


Engine, the Baxter 316. 
Engineering, agricultural 153. 
Engineering, the New York 
&oclety of practical 122. 
Engineering, tie New York 
soclety of practical 264. 
Engineering, the New York 
society of practica] 394. 
Engineers, convention of the 
civil 214. 
Engines, cold-water 28. 
Engines, compressed atr 213. 
Engines high-speed and henv 
reciprocating parts tn 330. 
Engines, improvement in mo- 
tive power 43, 
Engines, pumping 138. 
Kngines, rotary 196. 
Engand; diainond drills in 


way 


English patent Journal 7, 89, 
55. 71. 87, 119, 155, 151. 163, 
181. 205, 215, 237, 253, 203, 
279, 902, 349, 381. 

English patert laws, report of 
the royal commission on 
the 377. 

Englieh seaport, a new 4. 

Engraving, different kinds of 


Escapes, fire 137. 


Explosions, boller 121, 816. 
Fxpl: sions, colliery ST. 
Explcsive agent, new 8, 
Exposition, Cincinnati nation- 
al industrial 378. 
Exposition, international 260. 
Exposition, the London 307. 
Exte: sions, applications for 7, 
23, 39, 55, 71, 87. 103, 119, 
135, 151, 163, 183, 213, 229, 
242, 263, 285, 302, 818, 834, 
349, 381, 397. 
Extinguisher, a novel fire 217. 


Eain the Austrian world’s 123, 
17 


be 
Farming implements, early 
Cnlffor nan 172. 
Faust, x souvenir of 370. 
Fertilizer, hew phosphatic 26. 
Filtering, new process of 140. 
Filters and filtering: 371. 
Fire, a simple department 74. 
Fire-engine, u locomotive S07. 
Fire engines, French floating 
steam 269. 
Fire-ercupes, 
with 265. 
Fires, concerning 313. : 
Fires, the great, of 1871, In the 
Northwest 339. 
Fish, new mode of catching 


1. 
Fisheries, Canadian 299, 
Fishermen, danger to coast 


experiments 


423. 

Fishery, the whale 8. 

Fishing flest disaster, the New- 
foundland 378. 

Flower traflic 172. 

Fluids without friction, flow 
of Six. 

Fly-wheel, turning of a large 
356. 

Foot-lighta, danger In the 201. 

Forts, b nilish ironclad 120, 

Forts, English sea-coast 161. 

Fountains, parlor 153. 

France and England, a rail- 
way ferry between 73. 

France and England, steam 
ferry between 51. 

Freiyht-cars, iron 18. 

French exchanges, notes from 
our 26, 

French exchanges, notes from 
our 42. 

French exchanges, notes from 
our 58. 

Fuel, corn in the ear for 7. 

Fuel, patent 131. 

Fuel, straw for boller 57. 

pael wood as blast-furnace 


Furnace, Improved 277. 

Furnace, Kringar's cupola 391. 

Furnace, new petroleum 105. 

Furniture, export of, from 
New York 55. 


Gardens, house-top 158. 

Gas at the Grand Central Ho- 
tel, New York 342. 

Gas engines 202. 

Gas, kindling tires by 56. 

Gas-lighting, electric 337. 

Gas manufacture, iniprove- 
ments in 4. 

Gauge, a compromise 201. 

Gluss, Kas burners for bend- 
ing. tubes 2H. 

Glass, var»ish to 
ground 375. 

Glue, waterproof 221. 

Gold, Fort Carry 39. 

Good thing, too much of a 125. 

Government, small arms tor 
the 252. 

Grain, preserving, 
vacuo 201. 

Granite, plans from 108, 

Great Republic, loss of the 205. 

Gun, a crack in the great Eng- 
lish 33. 

Gun, a sunken 58. 

Cun, British, improvements 

40 


imitate 


etc., in 


Gun-barrele, how English, are 
made 215. 

Gun-cotton, moro modifica- 
tion in 2˙8. 

Gun ON int how to make it 


Guns, many-barreled battery 


Guns, trap 21. 


Health, public 322, 

Health of New York 4. 

Hent, solar 236. 

Hell Gate, progress of the im- 
provement 210. 

Herrings and wedding-rings 


311. 
Hides, carbolic acid for pre- 
servation of 322. 
Hindostan, cotton-xins for 57. 
Hong Kong, from Odessa to 3, 
Hop-presses, a needed im- 
provement 41. 
Horses, more well-trained en- 
gine 11. 
Hors on making, French 
24 


Hot blast, economy of 295. 
Ice, a great, company 216. 


Improvements, German prizes 
for 55. 


Implements in Australia, 
American 373. 

Index number 407. 

India rubber, possible im- 


provement in 202. 
Tndium, the new metal 343 
Industries, outlook of South- 

ern 157. 
Influences, hereditary 405. 
Insects, cochinenl 162. 
Insurance Companies and the 
water supply, the 169. 


Inventions abread, Amcrican 
76, 52, 163. 
Invention, new 1f9. 
Inventor, foreign reward to 
an American 248. 
ADVE ULOE of puddled steel, the 
J 


Inventors, important to 318. 
Honc ue ol ali nations, the 


Iron e petroleum 
n 195. 

Iron, Missouri, and English 
capital 2:0. 

Tron, Ohio 35. 

Iron, old 125. 

Iron product, American 299. 

Iron, protecting, surfaces 
from rust 231, 

Tron ra DES, manufacture of 


5. 

Iron 0 ties in Belgium 
Iron eand, l of 179. 
Iron ship-building on the Del- 

aware 249, 
Iron ships from Denmark 185. 
Iron, Borne, statistics 202. 
iron, Texas 107. 
Iron,the advance in the price 


of 306. 

Iron, the Henderson procers 
for the removal of phos- 
phorus trom 374. 

bron works: San Francisco 


U.. 
Items, ecientific 125. 
Ivory, staining 373. 


Japan, genthy in 68. 
Japan, fabricat on of paper in 


22. 
Jar, spiral Leyden 88. 
Jubilee, another Boston 27. 


Psetoscue 1n Brooklyn, killing 
y 377. 
Eloni ter; a Jersey editor on 


Laces, transparent 69. 

Lamps new, for New York 260. 

Leather, Kangaroo 72. 

Lectures, Stevens Institute 52. 

Legislation, too much 248. 

Lemonn, the use of 390. 

Letter box 7, 23. 39, 55, 71, 87, 
108, 119, 135, 151, 167, 188, 
199, 215, 231, 247, 268, 279. 
802. 318, 334, 350, 366, 382, 
393. 

Libraries, the opening of, on 
Sundays 329. 

Life-boats testing 276, 

Life-bonts, test of 368. 

Life preservers 24. 

Light, the oxyhydric 307. 

Lime, acetute of 312. 

Lines, old narrow-gauge 125. 

Litho-fracteur, 208. 

Lithographer, centenary of 
the first 139. 

Lithographic stone, substi- 
tute of 12. 

Locomotion, aerial 25, 66. 

Locomotive proportion 20, 22. 

Locomotive report, 359, 

Logs, rolling 280. 

Longevity, novel ald to . 

Loom, the positive-motion 141. 

Lumber industry, embarrass- 
ment of the Western 394. 


Machine nee led, a new 249. 

Machine, rock-boring 269. 

Mae future of agricul- 
tural 14]. 

Machinery, manufacture of 
brushes by 251. 

Machine y, ore-concentrating 

8 


Machines, labor-saving 184. 
Magnesia, industrial uses of 


2f. 

Magnetization, acoustic ef. 
fect of $27. 

Mail, the weekly Erening 83. 

Manufacture, California wire- 
rope 75. 

Manutaceuro, screw and rivet 
139 


Manufacturing, Southern, fa- 
cilities 232. 

Hn ript, restoring charred 
1. 


Marble, cutting. etc. 27. 
Miro Rust's patent vitrified 


Marbles, 357. 

Master mechanics, meeting of 
the 282. 

Matches, incendiary 362. 

Match tax, the French 19. 

Meat preserving process, 

ones'g 314. 

Mechanics, royal 164. 

Metal for bearings 12. 

Metal market 141, 151, 187, 221, 
26], 302, 311. 

Metallic bodies, black-brown 
varnish for 101. 

e or electricity on 


Milk, the correct weight of 
46 


49. 
Milk-pans, materíala for 184. 
Mineral product of Germany 
in 1870 261. 
Mines, compressed air in 187. 
Mines, inundation of, in Staf- 
fordshire, England 115. 
Mines, new modes of pros- 
pectiny 312. 
Mines, pr: tection of water- 
pipes in 105. 

Mines, safety in foreign 236. 
Mines, strike in the Lake Sa- 
perior copper 322, 
Mining, copper in Lake Supe- 

tior, 359. 


Mining progress, Utah 20. 
ME prospects, Colorado 


251. 
Mieelseippl, iron boats for the 
1 


Mitrsilleuse, the American, in 
England Qt. 

Moths, the march of the 361. 

Motors. tidal 265. 

Moving, Chimney 20. 


National inventors’ associa: 
tion, exhibition of the 27. 

Naval gerrymandering, 108. 

Navy of the future, the 157. 

New Jersey const, life-saving 
apparatus of the 4. 

“New «nen the 163. 

New 19 City. rapid transit 

281 


n : 
BIKOL electro-deposition of 
21 


Notice, brief 225. 
Notices, brief 2:0. 


Obitu ary.—William Greenleaf, 


85. 
Ohio iron and coal 874. 
Oil, cocoa-nut 310. 
Gil, cotton seed 2&2, 
Olla, treatment of 187. 
Oid Dominion, the steamship 


Old paint, removing 187. 
Oma bridge, completion of 
5 


Opium, cure of the habit 373. 
Opium trade, the 18. 
Oysters, American 310. 


Pacific slope, machinery on 
the 323. 

Packing, asbestos for steam 
89 


Painting, effects of faulte in 
vixion on 33. 

Palm. nuts, breaking HG. 

Paper and paper-usti, 154. 

Paper for wood, 75. 

Paper-makers, the English 
epilubium 146, 

Paper manufacture, Ca‘ifor- 
hin 169, 

Park, our national #26. 

Park, the Brooklyn 269. 

Patagonia, tanning and tail- 


oring 76. 
Patent» bility, improved effect 
implies 43. 


Patents, decision of the Com- 
missioner of 322. 

Patents, extension of by Con- 
grers 283. 

Patents, new American 12, 29, 
44, 69. 76. 92, 109, 124, 141, 
156, 113, 188. 204, 219, 235, 
252, 268, 285, 300, 316, 332, 
847, 363. 895. 

PATENTS, OFFICIAL LIST OF 
6, 22, 88, 54, 70, 86, 12. 
118, 134, 150, 166. 182. 
198, 214, 229, 246, 262. 278, 
100, 316, 332, S45, 364, 379, 


396. 
Patents, recent English 77%. 
Patent law, Canadian amend- 
ment i 
Pateni we case, hod elevators 


[DM 
Patent luwe, workingmen and 


the 391. 
Patent specifications and 
drawings, New York 


City 89. 
Patents Canadian, for Amer- 
jeans 407. 
Patent ottice, changes in the, 
n new law firm 401. 
Pavement, asphalt, 101. 
Pavement question, the 25, 
Pavementa, asphalt 314. 
Pencil, tlie celebrated Faber'g 
factory destroyed 857. 
Personal 35. 
Petro um trade of last year 
* 


Photography, Stellar 43. 

Pig- boats rs. iron-clads, 152. 

Plating, nickel 55. 

Plumbago, concerning 1?. 

Pneumatio power, car propul- 
sion by 34. 

Pneumatic power, car propul- 
Bion 50. 

Pneumatic tubes, transmission 


y 25. 

Poison bottles, safe 316. 

Powder, diamond 18. 

Power, wind 297. 

Press, copying 381. 

Printing, photo-rellef 291. 

Project, à notuble 105. 

Proiific Peppins 878. 

Publications. new 5, 24, 48, 179, 
202, 213, S31, 311, 295. 

Puddling. mechanical 265. 

Pulp, the preservation of 307. 

Punched re. drilled rivet- 
holes, 107. 


Queries, 366. 


Ratl-making, rolled ts. ham- 
mered ingots for 258. 

Railroad, a Florida 12. 

Railroad, an electric 362, 

Rullroad, the Northern Pa- 
cile 53. 

Rails, hammered vs. rolled 
stec) 170. 

Raile, puddied steel 29“. 

Rails, steel-headed 812. 

iso costs amusing trial 
of & 121. 

Railway carriages, the heat- 
Ing of 253. 

Rallwuy.cars, cooling 
ventilating 281. 

Raflway-cars, heating 9. 

Kailwny decision, important 


and 


Railway disasters, more 1/5. 
Rsilwry tems, Southern, 19. 


Rallway management, Egyp- 
tian 40 


n 8 
Nail wu y. New York trans- con- 
t!ineutal 327. 
allway traffic, increase of 


Railway traffic, on the appli- 
cation of electricity to 
the regulation of 203, 218 

Railway vehicles, alarm sig- 
nals for 26. 

Railways, Belgian state 19. 

Ratlwayn, British 35. 

Hain, increase of beyond the 
Miseissippi S74. 

Raw hide, use of 814. 

Red-skins 39$. 

Road material, East India 18. 

Roau TOMI. Parician steam 


Roofs, improved Mansard 168. 

Roofs, leaky, icicles, etc. 28. 

Rubber, how to fasten to wood 
and metal 356, 

Rubber, old S06. 


Rafes, better 74. 

Sailor, a heroic female 828 

Salads, fresh vegetables and 
8weet 581. 

Salt. rock 125. 

Saltpeter mine, South Ameri- 
can 155. 

Balt-wells, potash from 8. 

Pane. one ‘ew Zealand iron, 


San Francisco, more water for 


4d. 
Saw filing 217. 
Saws, bund for cutting large 
timber 155. 
Science, Academy of 273. 
eclence and common sense, 


l. 
Sclence and 


religion, Mr. 
Gladstone on 407. 5 
Rclence, rewards of 19 
Scientific society, the Ply- 
mouth 195, 


Scientist, foreign honor to an 
American 202. 
Scrape, disintegrating leather 


Screw loose somewhere, a 
amall 55. 

Sea-baths for London 8. 

8: th Boyden, statuc of 363. 

Sewing-machine nanutactory, 
the largest in Europe, 61. 


Sewing machine trade, the 

232. 

8ewing-machine, the Beck. 
with 346, 

Sewing-machine, suit in a 


State court on a license 

under pee 358. 
Sewing-machine litigation, 862. 
e ehglues fur 


Sewing- machines. electro- mo- 
tore tor 258. 

Sewlny-thrend, 
ing of 171. 

Shad growing, 356. 

Sheet iron new mode of mak* 


Ing 268, 
Ship-building, Canadian vs. 
American 45 


manufactur- 


Ship-building, iron in the 
West 151. 

Ship building, iron, In Ger- 
many 195. 


Ship-yurds, New York 291. 

blips, copper and mercury in 
ron 242. 

Snipa, DEW harbor for: Pacific 


Ships, some famour 221, 

Signal service, malfeasance in 
the 209. 

Signals, railroad 402. 

Silk, California growing S26. 

Silk, the duty on 377. 

Small-pox, prevention of 379. 

Small-pox, the bath in 881. 

Smoke, Consumption of 58. 

Bociety of Arts, Royal Scot. 
tish 58. 

South, inventions in the 78. 

e in the 


Spark-arrester, improved 38, 
Stuping, a large 115. 
Stamps, saccliurine postage 44. 


Steamboat bulldipg in Pitts- 
burg 322. 

Steamboat law, boller-plate 
makers and the 135. 
Bteaniboat owners, grievances 

of the 121. 
Steamboat, the inventor of 
the 325. 


8team-boiler inspection and 
insurance co., the Hart- 
ford 109, 151, 237. 261. 

Steam- engine. great 124. 

Steamer, our iirst war 264. 

Steamers, sheathing iron with 
wood 245. 

aR heen the 131, 155. 

Steam-jets rs. blowers 121. 

Steam launch, a swift 69. 

Steam-making, practical 
power of coal 189, 

Bteam-plow as a philanthro- 
piat, the 162, 

Steam on New York State ca- 
nals 27. 

Stean, seal hunting by 235. 

Steamship lines, Panama 184. 

Steamship, launch of a new 
emerican 315. 

Steel is made, how 147. 

Steel process, the Burron 388. 

Steel work, Bessemer, from 
the first heat 326. 

Stone. building 4i, 

Strasbourg I. brary, restora- 
tion of the 8. 

Street T caloric engines for 

od 


Street-cars, our 169. 
Suet New York, the filthy 


Streets, our 187. 

Strikes 393. 

Stove, a new 155. 

Bugar and molasses T. 

Suyar from grapes 221. 

* Sugaring Off 29. 

Suits, how summer &hould be 
washed 375. 

Sulphurous acid gas, bleach- 
ing 249. 

Sutro tunnel, present state of 
the 173 


e 178. 
“Switch back " 236. 
Tallying machine, value of a 
Jose 


Tanite 123. . 
Tanneries, Pennsylvania 151. 
Tanning materials, preparing 


Taxation. the burden of 408. 

Tea, a talk about 393. 

Technical education 1n Bel- 
glum and Germany 9. 

Technology. Stevens insti- 
tute of 89. 

Telegraph conductors, the in- 
sulation of 266. 

Telegraph inenlators, testirg 


18. 
Telegrapher, an old 216. 
Telegraphy, Oriental 387. 
Telegraphy, problems of 210. 
Telegraphy, Turkish 216. 
Telegrapby without insolation 


4 . 
Ties. wrought-iron 284. 
Tillage, British stean 57. 
Timber interests, American 


15. 
Timber, the preservation of 


* * 9 

Torpedo, the Austrian 3. 
Torpedo trial 219. 
Torpedoes, Hritish T. 
Torpedoes, railroad 352, 
Toys, the manufactare of 261. 
Trade Jumber of Canada 173 
Trade, tue Japan 56. 
Trades, the strike in the 

building 315. 
Transit, rapid 358, 
Trans rapid, for New York 


Trap, cutworm 390. 

e American rs. Eng- 
ish 4. 

Treasure of Cumana Bay. the 
sunken 18. 

Triangular holes for blastiug, 
rilling ?U. 

Trophy, a curious 274. 

Truth in small compass 395. 

n the British cuannel 


Tunnels. compressed air ae a 
motor 1n 117. 

Tunneis, German mining 155. 

Type. Improvement in prirt- 
ers’ 217. 


Type-setting, electro-magnet- 
lam and 265. 


Umbrella manufacture, Eng- 
Meh 151. 


Varnish, manufacture of 226. 
Vegetables, desiccating 298. 
Vegetables, preserving 

fruits and 8. 
Veneers, the coloring of 58. 
Vessel dredglug onthe Mtesta- 

sippi 210. 

Vessel, new British war 269. 

Vessels, tmprovement in pro- 

pelling and steering . 
yen the recent eruption 


0 Y 

Village by Dr. Livingstone, 
discovery of a. subterra- 

Vineyard, the 1 1 

neyard,the largest, in Cab 

Ifornia 22. à 

Vision, curious phenomenon 
of recurrent 358. 

Vitriol in vinegar, detection 
of 404 


Wagons, wind 187. 

Wanted, an invention 306. 

War vessel, sale of a 202. 

Washing, new mode of 305. 

Waste product, sulphur from 
a broma 147. 

Water fuel, 296. 

Water-pipes, wooden 57. 

Water supply, the Croton $8351. 

Water, the action of bilge 277. 

Warfare, illumination in 311. 

Wax, the adulteration of 306. 

Wells, artesian on the West- 
ern Flaine 233. 

ven a righteous verdict 


Whaling, Pacific Coast 24. 

Will, Prof. Morse's 863. 

Windmills for farm use $90. 

Wire, covering with rabber 
ctc., 181. H 

Wire-drawing, 106. 

Wire, india-rubber insulated 


145. 
Wire-making 267. 
Wire- works, great English 242. 
Mood absorbing power of 


Wood, preservation of 297. 
Wooden screws, etc 9. 
WoD British manufacture 


World, around the 237. 

World. stimulants of the 45. 

Workers and the drones, 359. 

Tonnon; electric probe for 
^ 


Writing machines for the 


biind 339. 
Wrought-tron, erystallization 
iu 229. 


X estt, Vienna 21. 
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TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 


For each line of space occupied, each issue, TWENTY-FIVE 
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For ADYERTISDMENTS STANDING THREE MONTHS AND Up- 
WARDS, a Liberal Discount from the above rates will be made. 
Eight words make a line. No extra charge for Cuts. 


jTAR RUBBER CO; 


59 FULTON 8TREET, NEW YORK. 
W. €. BRAMHILL, Agt. 
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Car-Springs, Packing, Hose, etc. 
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23 v 13 tt. 


Leather Belting, Lace-Leather, etc. 


x 
E ILLIAMSON'S ROAD-STEAMER HAULS 


ten to twenty tuns on an ordinary road. 
WILLIAMSON'S STEAM-PLOW plows at the rate of two acres 
perhour. For particulars address D. D. WILLIAMSON, 
1 to 26* Box 1809, or 32 Broadway, New York City. 


R BALL & CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 
e Manufacturers of Woodworth's, Dauiel's, and Dimen- 
. ion Planers ; Moldi 3 Tenoning. Mortising, Shap- 
ing, and Boring Machines; Scroll Saws, Re-sawing, Hand Bor- 
ing, Wood Turning Lathes, and a variety of other Hachines for 

orking Wood. Also, the best Patent Door, Hub, and Rail 
Car Mortising Machines inthe world. Send for our Illus- 
trated vb v : 

RICHARD BALL. P. HALSTED. 

22 v 14 6m 


OR SALE.—STATE RIGHTS OF HARRIS'S 


Patent Wrought-iron Sectlonal Boiler. This is the best, 
sufest, and cheapest Boiler made for small engines, farmer's 
uses, laundries, heating-bouses, etc. Very economical in fuel. 
reared to Palid thems patent sued May Ih f. BAUDET 

eq em. Patent issue a e 
HARRIS, Washington, D, C. dioi 26 v14 


Design-Patents. 


Under the new law, aliens as well as citizens can obtain de- 
sign-patents for from three-and-a-half to fourteen years, at an 
expense of from ten to thirty dollars for Government fees, and 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollars for agency charges ; making 
&total cost of from twenty-five to fifty-five dollars. These 
patentscover all novelties of torm or configuration of articles 
of manufacture. No model is necessary for a design-patent, 


BROWN & ALLEN, 
189 Broadway, New York 


ANDREWS’ 


Centrifugal Pump. 


Can show 25 per cent. advantage over any Centri- 
Jugal Pump in Use. 


BEST & CHEAPEST PUMPS IN THE WORLD. 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO, 
414 Water St., New York. 


FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS, 


BY HENRY T. BROWN. 


This is by far the most comprehensive collection ot mechani- 
cal movements ever published, and the arrangement of the 
illustrations and descriptive letter-press—which is entirely 
new—makes it more convenient torreference than any other 
collection. It is the cheapest book on practica] mechanics 
ever published. Price ONE DOLLAR. By mall. 12 cents extra. 

A liberal discount allowed to canvassers. The sale in all the 
manufacturing cities, towns, and villages in the United States 
and Canada can be made solarge astorenderit highly remu- 
nerative to any enterprising persons who will undertake to 
canvassfor it in those places. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ A peculiarly handy manual."— New York Times. 

One ofthe most interesting publications of the present 
year."— City Item, Philadelphia. 

"Weshould place this book in the hands of every inventor 
and mechanic,’’—Am. Journal of Mining. 
Su valuable book for mechanies."— Mining and Scientific 

ess. T 
" Artisans, inventors, and students should get the work." 


|» — Chronicle, Pittsburg, Pa. 


BROWN & ALLEN, Publishers 
Office of the “AMERICAN ARTISAN," 
No. 189 Broadway, New York, 


Hn. 
D Houston Street, near Bowery 
All kinds of Metal Polishing for 

25 v 14-2 v 15 | 8 = 


New York. 
Finish or Plating. 


| MACHINERY, 
| Safes, and Mechanical Supplies, 


| A. S. & J. GEAR & CO., 
66 to 62 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASS., | 


6 v 14 tf 


ENGRAVINGS OF NEW INVENTIONS. 


WE would call the special attention of INVENTORS and PAT- 
ENTEES to the advantages which mustresult from having en- 
gravings of new machines, tools, etc., published in the AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN. The illustrations shown in the present 
number are fair specimens of the skill and taste of our artists. 
We are prepared to execute such engravings at short notice and 
very moderate prices—in fact, we require only ,the mere cost cf 
the engraver's labor, charging nothing for a large amount ol 
space devoted to descriptive details, and (whenever requested, 
weshallsubsequentlysendthe engraved blocks8totheinventor, 
by express, for use in circulars, handbills, or other purposes. 

None but ORIGINAL illustrations—preferably executed by our 
own engravers—will be published in the AMERICAN ARTI- 
SAN. Distant patentees desiring to have their inventions illus- 
trated and described in our columns, should at once send us a 
small model of their machine, by express (prepaid); or maila 
good photograph, together with their LETTERS-PATENT, to our 
address. We willthen promptly examine the same, and return 
a reply, stating the precise expense of the engraving, the pay 
ment of which will be always required inadvance. Address 
models, documents, etc., for the above object, as follows :— 


BROWN & ALLEN, 
Publishers of the * AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 
189 Broadway, New York. 


UY BARBER’S BIT BRACES.—ALL HARD- 
WARE Dealers keep them. 10 v14 15 


RICHARDSON, MERIAM & CO., 
MANUFAOTUREES OF THE LATEST IMPROVED PATENT 


Daniels & Woodworth Planing Machines, 
— " n € tage A 1 
ng, Mo oring, Shaping. 
Vertical EE g Circular Re-Saw- 
ing Machines, Saw Mills, 
Saw Arbors, Scroll Saws, 

Railway Cut-off, and Rip Saw Machines, Spoke 
an Wood Turnin athes, and various 
other kinds of Wood-working 
Machinery. 


CATALOGUE AND PRIOE-LISTS SENT ON APPLICATION. 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER, MASS, 


Warehouse, 107 Liberty Street, New York. 
12 v 18 tt 


cafes 
NS 


MACHINES. 


Band Saws, Scroll Sawa 


PLANING & MATCHING 
MACHINES, ETC., 
P For Railroad, Car & Agri- 


cultural Shops. Superior 
to any in use. 


FAY & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


— mi 


J. A. 


INVENTORS & PATENTEES. 


Inventors who intend to take out Patents for their new In- 
ventions should consult with the undersigned, who have had 
twenty-seven years’ experience in all branches of the Patent 
business, such as the preparation of Drawings, Specifications, 
Caveats, Trade. Marks, Designs, etc. They also attend to Re- 
ected Applications, Extensions, Interferences, Re-Issues, In- 
fringements, and will, when desired, act as experts in Cases 
litigatedin Courts. They also attend to sesuring Patents in 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Prussia, Austria, Russia, and 
all other Foreign Countries. Business intrusted to us will be 
done with Confidence, Care, and Dispatch. 

Address 


BROWN € ALLEN, 
PATENT SOLICITORS, 
(89 Broadway, New York. 


WOODWARD, POLISHER, 103 E. Don’t Buy Steam Engines or Boilers 


Without first sending for“ THE STEAM USER'S MANUAL,” 
sent free on application to 
E. E. ROBERTS, Consulting Engineer, 15 Wall St., N. Y. 


21 v M—tf eow 
Price-lists, etc., o 


f 
— U M — S a the Best and Cheapest 


CENTRIFUGAL POWER PUMP 
ever invented, with overwhelming testimony in its favor, 
(19 pages of letters, over 500 references),send for new and illus- 
trated pamphlet (48 pages—free) to 

HEALD, SISCO & CO. 

Baldwinsville, N.Y. 
The Heald and Sisco hoy lately received the First Pre- 
mium at the Louisiana State Fair, held at New Orleans, over 

all Centrifugal Pumps exhibited. 26 v 13 1f 


For Description, 


Patent Band-Saw Machine 


Of the most approved kinds, of vari- 
ous sizes, to saw bevel as well as 
square, without inclining the table, 
by FIRST & PRYIBIL, 461, 403, and 465 
West Fortieth Street, corner of Tenth 
avenue, New York. Price $250, $275, 
$350, and $400. Three hundred ma- 
chines of our own make in operation. 
Send for circular. Manufacture, also, 
an improved saw-filing li et ts 
price $30. Have also on hand a large 
stock of the best FRENCH BAND-SAW 
BLADES, 

1 to 26 Vol. 14* 


‘AMERICAN ARTISAN." 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THIS JOURNAL, each forming a 
valuable book of reference. are now forsale. 


VoL. I., OLD SERIES’’—May ,1864,to May, 1865—$8 50. 
Vol. I., NEW SERIES’’—May to Nov., 1865—$10. 

VOL. II., New SERIES“ Nov., 1865, to May, 1866—82: 25. 

VoL. III. New SERIES - May to Nov., 1866— 2 25. 

VoL. IV., NEW SERIES“ Nov., 1866, to June. 1867-2 75. 

Vou. V., New SERIES“ July to Dec., 1867-2 25. 

VoL. VI., NEWS ERIES -an. to June, 1868—§2 25. 

VoL. VII., NzwSERIES8''—July to Dec., 1868—$:25, 

VOL. VIII., NEW SERIES“ Jan. to June,1869—$2 25. 

Vol. IX., NEw SERIES“ July to Dec.,1869—$2 25. 

Vou. X., New SERIES Jan. to June, 1870-52 25. 

VoL. XI.,“ NEW SERIES“ - July to Dec., 1870—§2 25. 

Vou. XII.,“ New SERIES Jan. to June, 1871—$2 25. 

VoL. XIII., NRW SERIES July to Dec., 1871—$2 25. 


Covers for the AMERICAN ARTISAN,” $1; sent by mail, €1 12. 
Address— 


BROWN & ALLEN, 
Publishers of the * AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 


189 Broadway, New York, 
ORTABLE STEAM ENGINES—COMBINING 


the maximum of efficiency, durability, and economy with 
the minimum of weight and price. They are widely and favora- 
bly known, more than 1000 being in use. All warranted satisfac- 
tory or no sale. he raS circulars sent on application. Ad- 
dress J.C. HOADLEY & CO., Lawrence, Masa. 1-26 v 14 


ORKING MODELS AND EXPERIMENT- 


AL MACHINERY, metal or wood, made to order 
under the direct superintendence of Mr. Arthur W. Brown. 
A special attention to light machinery and specialties. 
RrpGEwoop Works, Bloomfield, N. J., near Kidgewood Sta, 
tion, Morris & Essex R. R. 217 Vol 15* 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


Illustrated Weekly Journal 


POPULAR AND PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 


Mechanics, Inventions, 


CHEMISTRY & MANUFACTURES. 


Every number contains 16 pages, embellished with engra- 
vings of Improved Machinery, New Inventions, Tools for the 
Workshop and Farm, and an almost endless variety of in for 
mation useful to Mechanics, Inventors, Manufacturers, and 
all others who take an interest in the wonderful discoveries 


of our time. 

TERMS.—$2 a year; $1 for six months; Clubs of ten names, 
$15. Clubs of five names, $8. Specimen copies sent free. 

To every subscriber whose name is already on our lists, and 
who sends us a new name with our regular subscription price, 
we will mail, post-paid, as a premium, one volume of Brown's 
507 Mechanical Movements," for description of which see 
advertisement below. To any one not now a subscriber, who 
sends us his own name and that of one other, with the sub- 
scription money for both, we will send the same work as a 
premium. To the sender of a Club of ten names, at our regu- 
lar Club Rates, we will give as a premium two copies of the 
above work or an extra copy of the AMERICAN ARTISAN for 
one year,as he mayelect. To the sender of a Club of five 
names at our regular Club Rates, we will give as a premium 
one copy of the“ Mechanical Movements” or an extra copy 
of the paper for six months. Address 


BROWN & ALLEN, Publishers, 
189 Broadway, New York. 
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Baxter Steam Engine, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUF'G Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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ENGINE READY FOR USE. 


THe BAXTER STEAM ENGINE is manufactured by Colt's Pa- 
tent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company of Hartford, Conn., 
whose reputation for exact mechanism is well known, and 
who full uarantee their work. 

Every Boiler is tested under inspection of the Hartford Steam 
N Insurance Company, and by them guaranteed and in- 
sure 

We, theretore, feel justified in claiming that, in points of 
mechanical construction, safety and durability, the Baxter 
Engine has no equal, while in simplicity of construction, eco- 
nomy of space and fuel, it stands without a rival. 


SIZES FROM 2 TO 10 HORSE POWERS. 


Hundreds of them are now in use in Farms, Shops, Stores, 
vtc., etc., and giving entire satisfaction. 
The Most Economical Engine in the World. 
Call and see them or send for Circular and Price-List to 


WILLIAM D. RUSSELL, 


Office of The Baxter Steam-engine Co., 
18 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


McNAB & HARLIN MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS COCKS 


FOR STEAM, WATER, AND GAB. 


Wrought-Iron Pipe and Fittings, 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-list farnished on application. 
20 v148mos8 56 John Street, New York. 


AMES IRON WORKS. 


PORTABLE ENGINES, 8 to o H. P. 
CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, 5 
PLAIN AND CUT-OFF STATIONARY ENGINES. 
PORTABLE HOISTING ENGINES. 
IMPROVED VERTICAL ENGINES 


Examination of work and price solicited. 
E. P. HAMPSON, 38 Cortland St., N. Y. 


BEACH'S SCROLL SAWING 


Machine, illustrated on page 200, Vol. XIV., AMERIOAN ARTI- 
8AN, gives from 800 to 1 5X inch strokes without jar, has 
im roved crossheads, adjustable bed, blower attachment, and 
is built almost entirely o iron. Satisfaction guaranteed. Can 
be seen in full operation at the office. Send for illustrated cir- 
cularand price-list. Address H. L. BEACH, 90 Fulton Street, 
New York City. 18 vidiyos 


21 Vol 146m os 


DAVIS’ PATENT 
RECORDING GAUGE. 


Adopted by the Board of U. 8. Bupervising Steamboat Inspect- 
ors, Simple and Cheap. NEW YORK STEAM GAUGE C COM: 
PAN Y, 46 Cortlandt Street, New York. 20 tf 


COFIELD GRATE-BAR CO, 95 LIBERTY 
Street, New York, Manufacture and sell Corrugated 
Grate-Bars, Steel Brushes and Steel Scrapers for cleaning 
Boller Flues, Nutt’s Patent Valve RefittingMachines, Nor- 
thrup’s Machine for Repairing Valves, Gas and Water Cocks 
Send for circulars, descriptive and price liste. 


18 to 4 Vol. XV. o..“ 
y SAFETY HOISTING 


OTI Machinery. 


OTIS BROTHERS & 00., 


349 Broadway. New York. 
724 v :3Gin O * 


TO MILLERS z UY D FLOUR DEALERS. 


THE ACER DECORTICATOR, 
OR 


GRAIN CLEANER AND SCOURER. 


Cleans fully, gently, and without any fracture to the kernel, 
from 60 TO 100 BUSHELS OF WHEAT PER HOUR, and makes the 
MosT SUPERIOR FLOUR from wheat depreci: ited seventy-five 
cents PER BUSHEL UNDER CHOICZ WHEAT. Cleuns equally well 
rye and buckwheat. 

For full particulars address the Inventor, Patentee, and 
Owner, where inachines can be seen in practical operation. 


WILSON AGER, 


52 and 54 Greenwich Street, New York. 
26 v 14 ly os 


SAMUEL 8. FISHER, SAMUEL S. FISHER, 


WILLIAM H. FISHER, SaMUEL A. DUNCAN. 
Cincinnati. New York. 


FISHER & DUNCAN, 
COUNSELORS AT LAW 


In Patent Cases, including Interference and Extension Cases 
in the U. 8. Patent Office. 5 
CERES: 


OF 
8 West Third Street, Cincinnati. 


25 v 14-11 v 15 os 239 Broad way, New York. 


: ee THE UNION STONE CO., 


Patentees and Manufacturers of 


Emery Wheels, Oil Stones, and 
Emery Blocks, 


To Order, in size and form to suit various mechanical uses. 
Grinders, Saw Gummers, Diamond Tools, an 


WOOD'N PATENT KNIFE-GRINDER 


for Planing, Paper-Cutting, Tobacco, Leather-Splitting, and 
other Long Knives. 


NO. 29 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Branch Offices : 93 Liberty Street, New York; 502 Commerce 


Btreet, Philadelphia. Send for Circular. Ay ' 14 tf 
THE BECK W ITH SEW ING-M AC HINE, $10, 
Is a faithful and most trust- 

worthy servant for every 

household. It performs its 

task freely and satisfactorily 

on all qualities of goods, and 

with kind treatment will 

serve you for 20 years. It 

BR. costis you nothing for its 

board and washing, and only 

asks for a drop of oll a day. 

Messrs, Orange Judd & Co. 


bought 1,000 of them for their 
friends alter testing it for 
months. Trust their judg- 
ment, and buy one for your 


family, with all. its equip- 
ments for $10,to be seen before you pay the E xpress Company. 
If you do not order at once, send a 3-cent EWI for 18 pages 
of testimonials, etc., to the BECKWITH SEWI G- MACHINE 
CO., 26 West Broadw ay, New York. 22 v 14 13t 08 


WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD-WORKINQ MACHINERY, 


Such as 
Woodworth Planers, 
Tonguing and Qrooving Machines, 
Power Mortising, Tenoning, Packing Box 
and Wood-working Machines generally. 
Nos. 24 and 26 CENTRAL 8TREET (COR. OF UNION), 


9 v 14 tf os WORCESTER, MASS. 


Safety Store Elevators 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS IF ROPE, 
BELT, & ENGINE BREAK. 


No nice adjustment requiring constant attention. Price 
one-third less than others claiming to be safe. Address 


WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO, 


Manufacturers ot 
Engines, Boilers, 
414 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 


Hoisting Machinery tor every conceivable use. 
10 v 14 8m os 


Pumps, Eto., 


June 26, 1? 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


LEATHER BELTINt( 


Manufactured by, CHARLES A. SCHIEREN, No. 90 Gold St., 
22 v14 3m o8 


STEAM 


14—1y os 


CHAS. T. LITCHFIELD, 


CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 
1S William Street, New York. 


Specifications, Drawings. and Estimates on all kinds oi 
gineering work done promptly on reasonable terms. 
25 v 14-11 v 15 os 


SELF-OILERS. 


The best and cheapest Glass and Brass Self-O: 
Will lubricate machinery uniform in all sem 
Can be regulated to drop from 1 to 100 drop 
hour. Guaranteed to save from 75 to 90 per cer 
oil. Local 7 wanted. 

. HOLLAND Gd. CODY. 8 Gold Street, New Yor 

Send for Pamphlet. 
Illustrated in No. 10, Coal and Iron Record. 22-26 


TOVER MACHINE COMPANY, H. 


Stover, President. Manufacturers of Machinists’ T 
H. D. Stover's Wood- working Machinery, etc. 115 Lit 
Street, New York. Special attention is called to the St 
Combination Wood- laning Machine. We challenge 
world to produce its superior. We also deal in Railroad 
Machinist's Findings. 25 v 14-11 v 15 


| A" aAa anau PUMPS, 
Double Acting 


Bucket Plungers ar 
the best. Send for C1 
'ular. Valley Machin 
Co. Easthampton, Mas 


BERN] E{TERSS: ue Se] (NIGHT BROS EE 


zy” 


S. N. HARTWELL, 

Engineer and General Ag 

93 LIBERTY STREET 
New York City. 


CARPENTER) 7: a 0 Books in The Art of 
& JOINER’S ait; 15e. cac. SA W SAW FILING 


HANDBOOK ^2 24. tot ruton Sc Ne 


J. B. DUFF'S 


PATENT GOVERNO 


For Marine and Land Engines. 


Machinery. 


23 v 14 13t. 


The most Powerful as well as the most Sensitive Govel 
now in operation, and perfectly adapted to the use for wl 
it is intended. 


rower developed from 1 to 500 pounds, in proportio! 
speed. 


Apply or send for Circular to 


J. B. DUFF, 
(4 James Slip, New Yo: 


Where the Governor can be seen in operation. 
Illustrated and described in No. 26, Vol. XIV., AMERI 
ARTISAN. 25 v 14-2 v 15 


CINCINNATI NATIONAL 


INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITIO! 


The Board of Commissioners announce that the 


THIRD GRAND EXPOSITIO 


WILL BE OPEN FEOM 


1872 


Goods will be Receired from August lith to Bist. 


September 4 to October 5, 


The Sixteen, Grand Departments have been greatly exten: 
and the Exposition will be the 


LARGEST EVER HELD IN AMERIC 


The extensive transportation arrangements for visitors v 
largely increase the unprecedented attendance of last yes 
Exhibitors should make immediate applicat: 

for space. Rules and Premium- List 


furnished on application. 
24 v 14 6t eow os 
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